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B S mankind,  in  at  leaft  all  the  polite  and  civilized  parts  of  the  world, 

I are  abundantly  convinced  of  the  ineftimable  value  of  Knowledge,  \^e 

fliall  not  detain  the  reader  with  n-pedlcfs  encomiums  of  it ; neither  fliall 
i we  enter  upon  a tedious  hiltory  tff  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  feveral 

? Arts  and  Sciences.  It  appears  to  us  much  more  interefting,  as  well  as  more  con- 
fj  ducive  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  to  employ  the  few  pages  allotted  for  an  Introduc- 
'i'  tion,  in  Ihevving  how  juftly  this  work  merits  the  title  of  a Complete  DiSionary  of 
•y  Arts  and  Sciences  : this  we  lhall  attempt  to  do,  by  briefly  explaining  the  defign 
and  nature  of  the  work,  and  afterwards  giving  a fliort  analyfis  of  the  fubjeft- 
matters  contained  in  it. 
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In  general,  then,  it  is  defigned,  and,  upon  examination,  we  are  confident 
will  be  found,  to  be  more  univerfal  and  comprehenlive,  than  any  work  of  the  like 
nature,  hitherto  publifhed  in  any  language  : for  not  only  are  the  larger  branches 
of  fcience,  and  general  clafl'es  of  natural  objects,  here  explained  and  illuftrated; 
but,  likewife,  their  various  fubdivifions  purfued  throughout  the  moft  minute  ra- 
mifications : thus,  the  properties  of  Points  and  Atoms,  for  inllance,  are  by  no 
means  omitted,  though  contained  in  much  narrower  bounds  than  thofe  of  Lines, 
Angles,  Surfaces,  and  Solids : here  too  the  fmalleft  Infeft  and  Plant  find  a place, 
only  a lefs  one  than  thofe  allotted  for  the  defeription  of  the  Elephant  and  Oak : 
in  a word,  it  will  contain,  fo  to  fpeak,  the  quintefcence  of  literature,  extradled 
from  loads  of  grofs  materials,  and  efpecially  from  that  chaos  of  words  which  fills 
up  whole  pages,  where  one  paragraph  might  have  ferved.  But  this  is  not  all ; 
for  befides  lopping  off  excrefcences,  curtailing  fuperfluities,  and  wholly  rejefting 
ufelefs  lumber,  particular  care  has  been  taken  to  fupply  the  deficiencies,  as  well 
as  to  corredl  what  appeared  to  be  amifs  in  the  plans  of  former  fcientifical  lex  co- 
graphers : hence  it  is  that  fome  of  our  articles  are  more  full  than  theirs,  others 
more  concife,  and  a multitude  of  entirely  new  ones  added ; not  to  mention  the 
different  arrangement  and  difpofition  which  obtain  on  many  occafions.  Among 
the  new  articles  may  be  ranked  moft,  if  not  all,  the  geographical  ones,  many  cc-m- 
mercial  and  fcientifical,  and  not  a few  in  natural  hiftory. 

This  work,  therefore,  will  make  a Complete,  though  concife.  Body  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  Natural  Hijlory,  and  Geography,  difpofed  in  the  commodious  form 
of  a diftionary ; concerning  which  form  we  find  ourfelves  obliged  to  remark, 
that  fome  have  very  injudicioufly  condemned  the  ufe  of  references.  A thou- 
fand  inftances  might  be  brought,  to  prove  their  being  indifpenfibly  neceflary 
to  the  perfedlion  of  fuch  a work  : thus,  under  the  general  article  Animal,  after 
defining  what  is  meant  by  the  term,  and  diftributing  it  into  the  claffes  Qu  adru  - 
peds.  Birds,  Fishes,  fife,  the  nature  of  ,a  didlionafy,  which  treats  of  every 
thing  under  diftinft  articles,  makes  references  to  thefe  heads,  for  the  particular 
defeription  and  fubdivifions  of  each,  not  only  nfeful,  but  an  effential  part  of  the 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  to  avoid  needlefs  repetitions,  it  has  been  judged  fuf- 
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ficient,  under  particular  articles,  Horse,  for  example,  to  fay  that  it  is  an  anil 
malof  tlie  clafs  of  quadrupeds,  and  order  of  t;he  jumenta,  or  beaftsof  burden; 
taking  care  to  give  the  charadleriftical  peculiarities  that  diftinguilh  it  from  all 
other  animals,  and  refer  to  the  articles  Animal,  Quadruped,  and  Jumenta, 
for  its  general  and  claffical  charafters,  or  thofe  it  has  in  common  with  other  ani. 
mals  of  the  fame  clafs  and  order.  What  has  been  laid  of  Animal  and  Horfe, 
will  hold  equally  with  refpedl  to  other  articles ; thus,  from  Arithmetic  and 
Algebra  we  refer  to  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  fs’c. 
and  from  thefe  back  again  to  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  for  the  general  ac- 
count of  thefe  fciences.  This  double  reference,  like  a double  entry  in  mer- 
chants books,  is  that  bond  of  union  whereby  the  various  and  frequently  very 
diftant  parts  of  the  work  are  connefted  together,  and  an  harmony,  fimplicity, 
and  order  eftablifhed,  without  which  all  would  be  confufion  and  difcord.  But 
befides  this  necelTity  of  fymmetry,  arifing  from  the  nature  of  the  work,  the  ca- 
price of  authors,  in  coining  a multiplicity  of  names  for  the  fame  objedl,  has  fub- 
jcfted  lexicographers  to  the  cruel  and  almoft  endlefs  talkof  explaining  the  various 
terms  they  have  ufed  for  one  and  the  fame  thing.  Now  the  only  pofTible  me- 
'thod  of  doing  this  in  an  accurate  and  fcientifical  manner  is  to  defcribe,  every 
fuch  objedl  under  a feledl  name,  and  refer  from  the  other  fynonymous  terms  to 
that  head,  for  the  defcription. 

It  remains  now  to  fay  fomething  of  the  fources,  whence  the  materials  of  this 
work  have  been  drawn  : and,  indeed,  thefe  are  top  numerous  to  be  particularly 
mentioned  ; all  helps,  from  whatever  quarter,  having  been  ufed  with  the  utmolt 
freedom.  Dictionaries,  tranfaclions,  memoirs,  fyllems,  commentaries,  pradlices, 
and  even. efl'ays,  elements,  and  grammars  have  contributed  their  feveral  quotas. 
Thefe,  like  fo  many  rich  mines,  have  furniflied  ample  materials  for  eredling  this 
new  edifice;  in  which,  however,  they  are  fo  transformed  and  new-modelled,  in 
order  to  fit  them  for  their  refpedlive  places,  that  it  would  be  both  tedious  and  ufe- 
Jefs  to  refer  to  the  originals  on  every  occafion.  This,  nevefthelefs,  we  have  al- 
ways taken  care  to  do  when  necelTary ; never  failing  to  point  out  the  bell  authors 
on  each  art  and  fcience,  and  refer  the  curious  to  books  where  farther  information 
on  the  moft  interelling  fubjedls  may  be  obtained. 

With  refpedl  to  the  copper-plates,  it  is  fufficlent  to  obferve,  that  they  mufl: 
greatly  enhance  the  merit  of  the  work;' fines,  without  them,  the  moft  ac- 
curate deferiplions  feldom  convey  fuch  diftindl  ideas  of  things  as  could  be  wifhed. 

’ On  the  other  hand,  the  deferiptions  ferve  to  explain  the  copper-plates;  for  though 
the  engraver  has,  indeed,  with  much  ingenuity,  delineated  the  many  mathema- 
tical fchemes,  figures,  machines,  inftruments,  animals,  plants,  and  other  curious 
pr  '.duftions  ofartand  nature,  feledledfor  the  illuftration  and  embellilliment  of  this 
work  ; yet  their  properties,  -conftrudlion,  and  various  ufes  muft  be  learned  from 
the  defcription  given  of  them  under  their  refpedlive  articles. 

Having  thus,  in  few  words,  explained  the  defign  and  nature  of  our  underlak- 
ing,  we  fhall  next  proceed  to  lay  down  a plan  of  the  fubjedl-matter : but  as  this 
is  a talk  of  no  fmall  difficulty,  it  will  be  necefl'ary,  in  order  to  affift  pur  own, as 
well  as  the  reader’s  imagination,  to  fubjoin  the  Table  or  Scheme  of  Knowledge  ; 
by  which,  as  by  an  intelledlual  compals,  we  have  ftecred  our  courfe  through  the 
vaft  ocean  of  literature.  It  is  conftrudled  upon  a very  different  plan  from  .all  that 
have  fallen  within  our  notice  : that  of  Mr.  Chambers  has  been  generally  difliked, 
as  too  fchoiallic  and  abftradled  ; and  ev'en  that  of  the  great  Bacon,  with  all  the 
i.mproveraents  of  the  ingenious  authors  of  the- french  Encyclopadia,  is,  in  our' 

opinion,' 
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i opinion,  too  complicated,  inafmucli  as  it  blends  the  confideration  of  the  human 
i foul  with  that  of  the  objefts  of  its  knowledge.  On  this  laft  foundation  it  is 
t that  the  annexed  general'  Scheme  of  Human  Knowledge  has  been  drawn  up ; 
I which,  we  flatter  ourfelves,"  has  the  advantage  of  any  of  thofe  before-mcntion- 
I ed,  not  only  as  being  more  Ample  and  natural,  but  likewife  fuller  and  more 
I'  accurately  diftributed. 

I This  fcheme  is  branched  out,  lirft  into  the  General  and  Particular  objefls  of 
Knowledge : under  the  former,  or  general  branch,  are  comprehended  Meta- 
? phyfics.  Ontology,  or  Firft  Philofophy  ; which  are  again  fubdivided  into  general 
Pneumatology,  Phyfics,  Mathematics,  Phyfiology,  and  Chronology  : all  which 
f are  either  employed  about  the  elTences  or  general  attributes  of  Beings, , as  will  be 
f explained  afterwards.  Under  the  fecond  grand  branch  of  knowledge  are  com- 
i prehended  all  particular  objefts,  fubdivided  into  Divine,  Human,  Natural,  and 
‘1  Artificial ; the  firft  whereof  includes  all  that  we  know  about  God  and  matters  of 
relio-ion;  the  fecond,  all  that  more  immediately  regard-s  Mankind,  whether  con- 

> fidered  as  Individuals,  or  Members  of  Society  ; the  third,  all  Natural  objedls, 
’ from  the  Sun,  Stars,  and  Planets,  to  the  moft  minute  Infeft  and  Atoms  of  our 
i earth;  and  the  fourth,  all  works  of  Art ; which,  notwithftanding  their  manifeft 
; conneflion  with  the  fecond  branch,  we  have  judged  expedient  to  arrange  under 

• a feparate  and  diftinft  clafs,  for  this  reafon,  that  as  the  admirable  works  of  the 
great  Author  of  nature  are  confidered  feparately  from  Theology,  fo  may  the 
comparatively  diminutive,  though  at  the  fame  time  curious  and  ufeful,  produc- 
: tions  of  human  Art  be  confidered  feparately  from  Mankind  themfelves.  As  to 
the  many  fubdivifions  of  each  of  thefe  larger  branches,  they  may  be  feen  in  the 
i:  fcheme  itfelf ; which,  being  drawn  up  with  no  inconfiderabic  application  and 
ftudy,  is  fubmitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  learned,  who  at  leaft  cannot  fail  to 
V approve  of  our  endeavours  to  pleafe  them  ; fince  this  defire,  added  to  that  of  find- 
ing  a cue  to  guide  us  through  the  intricate  mazes  of  literature,  was  what  fet  us 
;■  upon  compiling  it. 

I We  will  now  take  a general  furvey  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  as  they  pafs 
f in  review,  before  us,  point  out  the  moft  important  branches  treated  of  under 
I each  of  them  ; which,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  ferves  as  a farther  illuftration  of 
f the  Scheme  here  referred  to,  will  be  a brief  analyfis  of  this  work. 

f 

' (i)  Metaphysics,  Ontology,  or  First  Philosophy,  undoubtedly  confti- 

tute  the  moft  fublime  of  all  fciences,  as  treating  of  the  elfence  and  univerfal  af- 
; feftions  of  all  beings.  To  be  a good  metaphyfician,  one  muft  firft  be  a good 
‘ divine,  a good  philofopher,  and,  in  fhort,  a thorough  proficient  in  every  branch 
of  particular  knowledge  j he  muft  have  diftinfl:  and  adequate  ideas  of  the  nature 
and  manifold  properties  of  beings  in  general ; otherwife  in  clafling,  diftinguifh- 
j ing,  and  varioufly  arranging  them,  he  muft  unavoidably  fall  into  the  grolfell 
1 blunders : we  have,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  explain  the  various  opinions  of 

> the  learned  concerning  Elfence,  Subftance,  Caufe,  Effeft,  Poflibility,  Neceffity, 
t Power,  Duration,  Number,  Finite,  Infinite,  Category,  Predicament,  Genus, 
j Species,  Cfc. 

E (z)  Pneumatology,  called  alfo  Pneumatics,  is  one  great  and  important 
I branch  of  metaphyfics,  which  treats  of  fpiritual  beings,  their  powers,  attributes, 
I &‘r,  whence  arife  a-  great  many  curious  articles,  as  Spirit,  God,  Angel,  Soul, 
I Mind,  Underftanding,  Idea,  Perception,  Judgment,  Reafoniug,  Refledfton,  Sen^' 
t fation,  Cfc.  alfo  Knowledge,  Science,  Will,  MemO'y,  Imagination,  all 
[ ^eated  of  in  ^heir  feveral  places. 

I ■ ’ (3)  Physics, 
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(;)  Physics,  another  great  branch  of  Metaphyfics,  to  which  belongs  the  e*; 
planafion  of  the  general  properties  of  corporeal  beings,  is  fubdivided  into  Ma- 
thematics and  Phyfiology. 

(4)  Mathematics  treat  of  Number,  Figure,  and  Magnitude ; and  hence 
the  fubordinate  fciences.  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Geometry  : the  great, excel- 
lency  of  all  which  is  owing  to  this,  that  as  v/e  have  more  diftindl:  and  determinate 
ideas  of  their  principles,  fo  likewife  is  the  knowledge  thence  arifing  more  pre.cife 
and  certain  than  that  of  moll  other  fciences. 

(5)  Arithmetic  is  confidered  not  only  with  refpeft  to  its  fundamental 
orerations.  Addition,  Subtradlion,  Multiplication,  and  Divifion  ; but  likewife 
the  rules  of  Proportion,  Intereft,  Fellowfliip,  Rebate  and  Difcount,  Tare  and  | 
Tret,  Fraftions  vulgar  and  decimal,  Redhflion,  Involution,  Extraflion  of  rootsi , I 
Alligation,  Progreffion  both  arithmetical  and  geometrical,  Arithmetic  of  infi-  I 

, nites,  Logarithms,  feV.  of  all  which,  both  the  principles  and  praftice  are  ex-  I 
plained  in  the.  raoft  diftindl  manner,  and  illuftrated  by  proper  examples.  | 

r 

(6)  Algebra,  by  fome  called  literal  or  univerfal  arithmetic,  very  properly  I, 
occupies  the  next  place,  as  ferving  to  refolve  all  manner  of  problems  by  the  i 
fame  fundamental  operations' of  addition,  fubtradlion,  multiplication,  &c.  But 
befides  tliefe  it  contains  a great  many  others,  very  different  from  thofe  of  arith- 

/ metic ; fuch  are  Equation,  Quadratic,  Biquadratic,  Cubic,  Binomial,  Surd,  ! 
Conftruftio'n,  Coefficient,  Limit,  Cfr.  alfo  many  in  common  with  it,  as  Proper-  ■ 
tion.  Series,  Approximation,  Involution,  Evolution,  Fradtion,  ds’e. 

(7)  Geometry,  another  moll  comprehenfive  as  well  as  ufeful  branch  of 
mathematics,  is  confidered  as  divided  into  elementary  or  common,  and  higher; 
the  lirft,  or  elementary  part,  may  be  conveniently  fubdivided  into,  i.  Plani- 
metry, or  the  menfuration  of  plain  figures,  their  length, ' breadth,  angles,  dia- 
meters, diagonals,  areas,  &c.  hence  the  articles  Line,  Triangle,  Square,  Paral- 
lelogram, Polygon,  Circle,  Ellipfis,  Parabola,  Hyperbola,  Surface,  Survey- 
ing, &i:.  the  properties  of  all  which  are  explained  in  their  places,  as  are  alfo 
the  figures  and  ufes  of  the  inftruments  employed  in  deferibing  or  meafuring 
them,  as  Ruler,  Compaffes,  Quadrant,  Theodolite, -Circumferentor,  Plane-table, 
Chain,  Scale,  Protraftor,  Perambulator,  d5fr.  2.  Stereometry,  or  the  menfura- 
tion of  folids;  which  .may  be  ftudied  under  the  articles  Cube,  Parallelopiped, 
Prifm,  Pyramid,  Globe,  Sphere, , Spheroid,  Cylinder,  Cone,  Fruftum,  Gaug- 
ing, Sedlor,  Sliding-rule,  Gauging-rod,  dsfr.  As  to-  the  higher  Geometry,  it 
may  be  learned  under  the  articles  Curve,  Curvature,  Tranfcendental,  CilToid, 
Conchoid,  Cycloid,  Cauftic,  feV. 

(8)  Trigonometry  is  that  branch  of  geometry  which  teaches  the  menfura- 
tion of  triangles,  whether  plain  or  fpherical ; hence  a variety  of  articles,  as 
Angle,  Degree,  Sine,  Tangent,"  Secant,  Radius,  Triangle,  Bafe,  Perpendi- 
cular, Hypotheniife,  &c.  all  explained  in  their  places.  And  as  to  the  menfu- 
ration and  properties  of  fpherical  triangles,  they  will  be  found  under  the  articles 
Triangle  and  Spherical. 

(9) .  Spherics  contain  the  doflrine  of  the  Sphere,  the  area  of  its  furface,  its 
fohdity,  formation,  projedlion,  fs’r.  whence  the  articles  Orthographic,  Stereo- 
graphic, Analemma,  Planifphere,  Pole,  tfc. 
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(10)  Conics,  another  branch  of  geometry,  treat  of  the  conic  fedlions,  as 
Circle,  Eliipfis,  Parabola,  and  Hyperbola : whence  a variety  of  articles,  as 

: Axis,  Afymptote,  Abfcifs,  Focus,  Parameter,  Ordinate,  Diameter,  &c.  all 
' treated  of  under  their  feveral  articles. 

(11)  Physiology,  of  Natural  Philosophy,  a fcience  oft^raft  extent,  is 
univerfally  acknovvledged  to  be  the  moll  fublime,  moll  entertainkig,  and  at  the 
fame  time  moll  ufeful  part  of  fpecnlative  knowledge,  relating  to  natural  objefls. 
It  has  for  its  objeft  the  Laws  and  various  Phaenomena  of  Nature  ; whence  arile 
the  articles  Matter,  Body,  Extetifion,  Solidity,  Fluidity.  Divifibility,  Inertia, 
Motion,  Gravity,  Attraftion,  Cohefion,  Eleftricity,  Magnetifm,  Elallicity, 
Hardnefs,  Sofinefs,  Malleability,  Hear,  Light,  Cold,  Froll,  Condenfation, 
Rarefadlion,  Fermentation,  Generation,  Vegetation,  Cryllallization,  Nutrition, 
Putrefadlion,  Rain,  Thunder,  Hurricane,  Cloud,  Meteor,  Rain-bow,  Summer, 
Winter,  Sound,  Talle,  Colour,  Smell,  &c.  In  fhort,  this  fcience  may  be  look-. 

■ ed  upon  as  the  bafis  of  all  Natural  and  ArtificialKnowledge,  and  even  of  Fluman, 
fo  far  as  it  regards  the  body. 

(12)  Dynamics  conllitute  a branch  of  phyftology,  to  which  belongs  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  Laws  of  Motion,  of  PerculTion,  of  Adlion  and  ileadtion,  of 
Force,  Acceleration,  Retardation,  Direftion,  Velocity,  Central  Forces,  Springs, 
Powers,  Weights,  . 

(13)  Mechanics  are  another  branch  of  Phyfiology,  which  treat  of  the  Equi- 
librium and  Combination  of  Powers ; and  hence  the  fimple  machines  called 
the  Mechanical  Powers,  'u/jz.  Lever,  Ballance,  Axis  in  Peritrochio,  or  Axis 
and  Wheel,  Pulley,  Wedge,  Screw,  and  Inclined  Plane : of  thefe  are  all  man- 
ner of  compound  engines  and  machines  conttrudled  ; fome  confilling  of  feveral 
levers  j others,  of  levers,  fcrews,  and  wheels ; and  others,  of  all  the  limple  powers, 

, varioufly  combined.  Hence  the  articles  Friclion,  Fridl:on-wheels,  Clock, 

I Watch,  Water-works,  Wind-mill,  Water-mill,  Crane,  Capllan,  Vvindia.', 

’ pile-engine,  Silk-engine,  Orrery,  Iffr. 

{14)  Chronology  is  employed  about  Time,  and  comprehends  net  only  the 
larger  periods,  as  the  Julian  and  Vjdlorian  Periods,  the  Chrillian  Alra,  the  He- 
gira, Spanlfh  .lEra,  fife,  but  likewife  its  lefler  divifions,  as  Flour,  Day,  Week, 
Month,  Year,  Olympiad,  Luftrum,  Cycle,  Age,  Century.  Hence  alfo  a va- 
riety of  articles,  relating  either  to  the  methods  of  computing  time,  or  the 
inftruments  for  meafuring  it,  as  Fail!,  Calendar,  Almanac,  Ealler,  Epadl, 
Golden  Number,  Style,  Julian,  Gregorian,  Indidlion,  Dial,  Watch,  Clock, 
Water  and  Sand-glafles,  is'e.  all  explained  in  their  proper  places. 

(15)  Theology,  confidered  as  a branch  of  Pneumatology,  treats  of  the  Be- 
ing and  Attributes  of  God,  and  is  either  Natural  or  Supernatural,  according  as 
its  principles  are  derived  from  Reafon  or  Revelation  ; hence  alfo  the  articles 
Eternity,  Omnipotence,  Omnifcience,  Ubiquity,  Creation,  Providence,  •Is’r. 

(16)  Religion  is  of  much  greater  extent,  as  comprehending  the  Creeds, 
Feftivals,  Ceremonies,  and  Rites  of  the  almoft  numberlefs  fefls  to  be  found 
among  Chrillians,  Jews,  Mahometans,  and  Pagans.  Our  general  divifion  of 
thefe  is  into  True  and  Falfe;  Chrillianity  and  Judaifm  being  ranked  under  the' 
former,  and  Mahometanifm  and  Paganilm  under  the  latter  : however,  to  pre- 
vent 
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vent  being  mifunderllood,  let  it  be  remarked,  that  we  do  not  mean  this  of 
daifm  as  profeffed  by  the  modern  Jews,  but  fuch  as  it  was  before  the  coming  of 
our  Saviour,  and  as  delivered  in  the  Old  Tcllament  j for  as  to  modern  Judaifm 
it  is  perhaps  more  abfurd  than  Mahometanifm. 


The  princiy^il  articles  treated  of,  under  this  head  of  Religion,  may  be  claffed 
in  the  folio wiiv^  manner,  i.  The  various  8e£ls,  as  Proteftants,  Papifts,  Ariaiis, 
Arminians,  Socinians,  Brachmans,  Gymnofophifts,  fsfc,  z.  The  Rites  and 
Ceremonies,  as  Baptifm,  Eucharift,  Ordination,  Circumcifion,  fffc.  3.  The 
different  kinds  of  Worlhip,..as  Adoration,  Prayers,  Pfalmody,  Sacrifice,  &c, 

4.  The  Feftivals,  as  Chriftmas,  Ealler,  Pentecoll,  Paflbver,  Bacchanalia,  fsff, 

5.  The  Fails,  as  Lent,  Ramadan,  6.  The  facred  Books,  as  Bible,  Al- 

coran, fsff.  7.  The  facred  Miniilers,  as  Priell,  Bilhop,  Mufti,  Dervis, 

8.  Places  and  Utenfils  of  worfliip,  as  Church,  Chapel,  Temple,  Mofque,  Al-l 
tar,  fjfc.  all  which  are  explained  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet.  I 

(17)  Anthropology  includes  the  dodlrine  of  Human  Nature,  confidered  in  \ 
general ; the  Rank  which  mankind  hold  in  the  Creation  ; the  Union  of  Soul  I 
and  Body,  and  the  Laws  thereof;  the  Immateriality,  Rationality,  and  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul ; the  unalienable  Rights  and  Privileges  of  every  individual,  as 
Self-prefervation  and  Liberty  ; the  Faculties  and  Defires  common  to  the  whole 
human  race,  as  Underftanding,  Defire  of  Happinefs,  Sociability,  fsfr. 

/ 

(18)  Logic,  a fcience  much  cultivated  both  by  antient  and  modern  philo- 
fophers,  and  juftly  held  in  the  highell  eftimation,  has  the  Faculty  of  the  Human 
Underftanding  for  its  objedl,  and  is  confequently  but  a branch  of  anthropology. 
It  confiders  the  Origin  of  Human  Knowledge,  Ihews  how  Ideas  or  Notions  are 
formed,  compares  them  to  difcover  their  Agreement  or  Difagreement,  teaches  | 
the  Rules  of  Ratiocination,  and  explains  the  Methods  purfued  in  the  Inveftiga- 
tton  of  Truth.  Hence  arife  a multitude  of  important  articles,  as  Perception,  I 
Idea,  Senfation,  Refleftion,  Abftradlion,  Compofition,  Divifion,.  Judgment,. 
Propofition,  Affirmative,  Negative,  Univerfal,  Particular,  Abfolute,  Condi- 
tional, Self-evident,  Argument,  Axiom,  Principle,  Syllogifm,  Terms,  Premifes, 
Conclufion,  Figure,  Mode,  Sorites,  Dilemma,  Sophifm,  Enthymeme,  Truth,  . 
Falftiood,  Evidence,  Demonftration,  Method,  Analyfis,  Synthefis,  ftfc. 


(ig)  Personal  Ethics,  called  by  Bacon  the  Gegrgics  of  the  Mind,  have  the 
Faculty  of  the  Will  for  their  objedl,  and  confequently  are  only  a branch  of  an-  | 
ihropology,  concerning  which  we  cannot  affirm  what  has  been  faid  of  logic, 
fince  philofo.phers  have,  only  confidered  it  as  a fubdivifion  of  General  Ethics,  | 
under  the  title  of  the  Duties  of  Man  to  himfelf.  Some,  indeed,  at  the  head  of  1 
whom  may  be  placed  Lord  Shaftefhury,  and  Hutchefon,  have  treated  of  the  Ba- , 
knee  of  the  Affedlions,  the  Power  of  the  Paffions,  and  the  Beauty  of  Virtue  ; 
and  Goodnefs ; yet  Hill  a regular  and  fyftematical  treatife  on  this  fubjedt  feems 
to  be  much  wanted.  We  have  explained  the  various  terms  Anger,  Averfion,  _ 
Hatred,  Defire,  Hope,  Joy,  Pleafure,  Pain,  Good,  Evil,  Paffion,  Appetite,  i 
Abftinence,  Temperance,  dtfe.  under  their  refpedlive  articles.  ? 

(eo,  21}  Hieroglyphics  and  Heraldry  are  fifter-arts,  whereof  the  firft,  f 
by  various  Symbols  and  Emblems,  tends  to  preferve  the  memory  of  divine  ob- 
jects of  knowledge,  whether  dodlrines,  offices;  or  rites ; and  the  latter,  by  the 
like  means,  perpetuates  the  honours  of  great  men  and  families.  Every  religion 
is  furniftied  with  a peculiar  fet  of  Hieroglyphics,  or  myftical  reprefentatiuns. 
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‘The  Egyptians  of  old  were  famous  for  them  the  feftivals  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans were  full  of  them ; and  even  the  chrillian  and  jewKh  religions  are  nod 
'without  them,  witnefs  B iptifm,  Circumcifion,  Crucifixes,  Surplices,  cfr.  tlow- 
ever,  it  muft  be  confelfed,  that  the  doflrine  of  Hieroglyphics  is  by  no  means  re- 
duced  to  a fyftem  ; which  is  the  reafon  that  though  we  have  given  the  bell  in- 
formation in  our  power  on  all  thefe  and  the  like  heads,  yet  hot  with  fuch  pre- 
cifion  as  we  could  have  wiflied.  With  fefpeft  to  Heraldry,  the  cafe  is  qiiite  other- 
wife;  here  we  have  explained  the  feveral  Oidinaries,  Charges,  Colours,  Metals^ 
and  Bearings;  whence  arife  the  articles  Bar,  Bend,  Chief,  C'rofs,  Bordure,  Pale, 
Saltier,  Quarter,  Dexter,  Sinifter,  Or,  Argent,  Azure,  Efcutcheon,  Shield,  Crell, 

I Supporters,  Blazoning,  fife,  all  which  are  defcribed  in  their  places,  and  the  figures 
of  moll  of  them  curioully  engraved  in  the  copper-plates, 

(22,23)  Grammar  and  Histor.y  are  alfo  kindred  branches  of  humart 
knowledge,  ferving  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  fafts  and  inventions,  and  fpread  ' 
the  knowledge  of  arts  and  fciences ; the  firll  we  have  confidered  as  divided  inttj 
four  parts.  Orthography,  Etymology,  Syntax,  and  Profody  ; w'hence  arife  the 
j articles  Letter,  Vowel,  Confonant,  Word,  Particle,  Subllantive,  Adjedlive,  Pro- 
g noun.  Verb,  Adlive,  Paffive,  Adverb,  Preppficion,  Inierjedlion,  Conjundlion, 

| Nutnber,  Cafe,  Declenfion,  Perfon,  hdood,  Tenfe,  Concord,  Regimen,  Verfe, 

I Prole,  Accent,  Pronunciation,  Primitive,  Derivative,  Simple,  Compound,  Re- 
Igular,  L'regular,  Language,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Englilh,  German,  French# 
|d5fr.  As  to  Hillory,  we  have  confidered  it  as  divided  into  Civil,  Ecclefiaflical# 
I Natural,  and  Literary;  hence  the  articles  Didlionary,  Syllem,  Abridgement# 
g.Eleinents,  Synopfis,  and  many  of  thofe  enumerated  under  the  heads  Government, 
[Religion,  and  Natural  Hillory. 


(24,  25)  Rhetoric  and  Poetry  are  two  liberal  arts  which  otvO  moll  of  thei^ 
captivating  charms  to  a good  Imagination,  or  Genius ; and,  indeed,  vVithouE 
the  aid  of  this  faculty,  it  is  impolfible  to  excel  in  any  one  art  or  fcience  what- 
ever. Under  Poetry  come  the  articles  Poem,  Epic,  Dramatic,  Lyric,  Ode# 
Hymn,  Pfalm,  Song,  Satire,  Elegy,  Epigram,  Tragedy,  Comedy,-  Prologue# 
Epilogue,  Soliloquy,  Protafis,  Epitafis,  Cafaftrophe,  Adi,  Scene,  Palloral,  Farce# 
Hexameter,  Pentameter,  Iambic,  Sapphic,  Adonic,  &’c.  And  to  Rhetoric  may 
be  referred  the  articles  Elocution,  Adtion,  Difpofition,  Exordium,  Narration# 
Confirmation,  Peroration,  Figure,  Trope,  Exclamation,  Apollroplie,  Epipho- 
flema,  Metaphor,  Allegory,  Hyperbole,  Style,  Ufr. 

I 

(26)  Music,  another  art  depending  upon  imagination,  we  have  explained  iil 
the  concifell  manner  confiftent  with  perfpicuity  ; the  terms  are  not  only  defined, 
but  the  grounds  of  Harmony  accounted  for  ; and  both  antient  and  modem 
Mufic  illullrated  under  a variety  of  articles,  as  Diagram,  Chord.  Charadfer, 
Scale,  Interval,  Cielf.  Bafs,  Tenor,  Treble,  Genus,  Chromatic,  Enharmonic# 
Diatonic,  Gamut,  Solfaing,  Temperament,  Tone,  Note,  Second,  Third, 
Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh,  Odtave,  Diatelfaron,  Diapente,  Diapafon,  Al- ‘ 
degro.  Andante,  Trumpet,  Flute,  Organ,  Harpfichord,  Violin,  ds’c. 

(27)  Arts,  in  general,  might  be  referred  to  the  imagination  ; but  we  choofa 
rather  to  clafs  them  according  to  the  various  ufes  they  are  intended  to  fcrve,  as 
may  be  feen  afterwards, 

(28)  Anatomy  has  the  conftltuent  parts  of  the  liuriian  body  fdr  its  objedi, 
which  the  reader  will  find  concifely  and  diftindlly  explained  in  their  places,, 
fuch  are  Head,  Breaft,  Thorax,  Abdomen-,  Arm,  Leg,  Artery,  Vein,  NervG, 
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Mufde,  Bone,  Gland,  Heart,  Stomach,  Spleen,  Liver,  Lungs,  Gall,  Bloodj'  | 
Chyle,  Aorta,  Carotids,  Subclavian,  Spermatic,  Epigaftric,  Vena  Cava,  For-  | 
ta.  Jugular,  Hand,  Foot,  Cartilage,  Articulation,  | 

{29)  Medicike  Jias  the  Health  of  mankind  for  its  obje£l,  and  therefore  is  | 
employed  either  in  preventing  or  curing  the  many  difeafes  to  which  they  are  I 
liable ; in  treating  of  which  we  have  only  briefly  touched  upon  jEtiology,  Dia-  | 
-gnoftic,  and  Prognoftic  Signs,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  Therapeutic  part,  | 
or  method  of  cure.  Many  are  chi|  articles  belonging  to  this  fubjefl,  but  the  moft  1 
Confiderable  are  thefe,  Dileafe,  Symptom,  Prognoftic,  Diagnoftic,  Pulfe,  Urine,  I 
Crifis,  Regimen,  Fever,  Agues,  Gout,  Rheumatifni,  Peripneumony,  Pleurify,  | 
Apoplexy,  Epilepfy,  Palfy,  Polypus,  Palpitatiop  of  the  Heart,  Madnefs,  Hy-  I'i 
drophobia,  Convulfions,  Confumption,  Scurvy,  Dropfy,  Colic,  Plague,  I,.eprofy, 
Diarrhoea,  Dyfentery,  Eryfipelas,  &c, 

' i • 

(30)  Pharmacy,  an  art  fubfervient  to  medicine,  treats  of  the  Ufes  and  Pre-  J 

parations  of  all  medicinal  Drugs,  vvhether  fimple  or  compound,  natural  or  ar- 
tificial ; thefe  are  of  difierent  kinds,  as  Earths,  Salts,  Sulphurs,  Metals,  Plants,  f, 

Animal  Sabftances,  Oils,  fffc.  and  are  arranged  under  different  claffes,  accord-  i 

ing  to  their  different  qualities,  and  curative  intentions,  as  Evacuants,  Alteratives,  | 

Aftringents,  Styptics,  Cathartics,  Emetics,  Emollients,  Narcotics,  Sudorifics,  | 

Diaphoretics,  Cardiacs,  Vuineraries,  ftfc.  The  Slqiples  belonging  to  each  of 
thefe  are  defcribed  with  exaflnefs,  the  Preparations  explained,  ahd  the  Virtues 
enumerated,  as  delivered  in  the  heft  Difpenfatories  and  writers  on  the  Materia  1 
Med-ica:  In  order  to  be  convinced  of  this,  the  Reader  needs  only  confult  the  ' 
articles  Amber,  Ammoniac,  Balfam,  Scammony,  Aloes,  Almonds,  Cinnamon, 
Saflafras,  Jalap,  Bole,  Cinnabar,  Rhubarb,  Manna,  Guaiacum,  Colocynth, 
Sena,  Opium,  Muflc,  Eledluaryj  Extraft,  Tinfture,  Syrup,  Troche,  Pill,  Mi-  | 
thridate,  Tlieriaca,  ifc.  - 

(31)  Chemistry  is  an  article  fubfervient  indeed  to  medicine,  but  by  no  ' 
means  confined  to  that  branch : it  teaches  the  methods  of  preparing  the  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  Salts,  Oils,  Arnalgamas,  Calxes,  Crocufes,  Regulufes,  Sublimates, 
■Spirits,  fffr.  ufed  in  medicine;  alfo  the  Smelting,  Refining,  and  varioufly  or-  i 
dering  of  Metals  for  the  common  ufes  of  life : fo  that  to  Cherniftry  may  be  refer- 
red the  many  operations  of  Smithery,  Coinage,  Plumbery,  Foundery,  tfc.  To 

it  likewife  belong  the  arts  of  making  Glafs,  Lime,  Soap,  Pot-afhes,  Malt,  Beer,  | 
Wines,  Vinegar,  Dying,  Enamelling,  Etching,  Tanning,  fs’r.  Hence  a mul-  M 
titude  of  extremely  ufeful  articles,  as  Calcination,  Diftillation,  Sublimation,  Rec-  |i; 
tification,  Solution,  Menffruum,  Cryftallization,  Precipitation,  Brewing,  Fer-  i|.' 
mentation,  Clarification,  Amalgamation,  Fluxes,  Alkaheft,  Aqua  fortis,  Aqua 
regia,  Furnace,  Crucible,  Retort,  Coppel,  Muffle, 

(32)  Surgery,  another  art  fubfervient  to  medicine,  teaches  the  feveral  manual  p 
operations,  as  well  as  the  treatment  of  the  various  external  accidents  and  difor-  ® 
ders  to  which  mankind  are  fubjedi: ; hence  the  articles  Amputation,  Csfarian  ^ 
Sedlion,  Cutting  for  the  Stone,  Phlebotomy,  Scarification,  Incifion,  Wound,  P 
Ulcer,  Abfcefs,  Tumour,  Aneurifm,  Fraflure,  Luxation,  Cancer,  Gangrene,  wi 
Mortification,  Venereal  Dlfeafe,  Piles,  Rickets,  Ruptures,  tifr..  alfo  the  inftru-.  pi 
ments  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  as  Knives,  Lancets,  Sciffars,  Catheters,  Bandages,  Iff 
Trufles,  Probs,  Spatula,  Needles,  Ambe,  Tournequet,  (fc. 

(33,  34XC0SMETICS  and  GyMNASTrcs  have  the  beauty  and  vigour  of  the. 
iody  for  their  objedls.  Cofmetics  imply- the  art  of  improving  the  coinplexion; 
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and  Gymnaftics,  of  rendering  the  body  robuft  and  aflive  by  a courfe  of  proper 
exercifes.  Among  the  articles  belonging  to  thefe  fubjedls  may  be  reckoned, 
Pentifrices,  Walhes,  Creams,  Salves,  cofmeiical  Waters,  Walking,  Riding,  Run- 
ning, Bowling,  Boxing,  Wrellling,  Fencing,  Dancing,  i^c. 

(35)  Genekal  Ethics,  or  Morality,  comprehend  the  Duties  which  Man- 
kind owe  to  each  other,  independently  of  pofitive  inftitutions,  or  the  laws  of 
particular  focieties ; all  comprized  under  the  golden  maxim,  of  treating  others  as 
we  would  wilh  they  fliould  treat  us,  were  we  in  their  circurriftances.  Hence 
arife  the  articles  Hofpitality,  Truth,  Juftice,  Humanity,  tsfr.  alfo  the  oppofije 
vices,  Inhofpitality,  Pride,  Barbarity,  Injuftice,  Falfehood,  isV. 

{36)  Law  treats  of  the  pofitive  regulations  of  focicty,  for  preferving  peace 
and  good  order,  and  the  maintenance  of  juftice.  It  explains  the  Rights  and  Pri- 
vileges of  every  member,  whether  Nobleman  or  Commoner,  Clergyman  or  Lay- 
man; and  fpecifies  the  penalties,  which  the  infringers  of  thofe  Rights  incur. 
Every  ftate  has  peculiar  laws  of  its  own  ; thus  the  Romans  had  their  Civil  Law, 
ftill  of  great  account  in-moft  nations  of  Europe  ; the'French,  the  Salic  Law,  and 
the  arrets  of  their  arbitrary  monarch ; and,  to  mention  no  more,  Great  Britain  is 
blefled  with  laws  enafted  by  the  joint  confentof  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons. 
Many  are  the  articles  which  come  under  this  head,  as  Statute,  Aft,  Decree,  Char* 
ter,  Corporation,  Clergy,  Freehold,  Manor,  Copyhold,  Bill,  Bond,  Will,  Guardian, 
Executor,  Adminiftrator,  Leafe,  Devife,  Livery,  Indiftment,  Felony,  Treafon, 
Judge,  Jury,  Challenge,  Habeas  Corpus,  Court,  Chancery,  King’s  Bench,  Com- 
mon Pleas,  Court  of  Requefts,  Plea,  Trefpafs,  Attachment,  Capias,  &c. 

(37)  Government  very  properly  comes  after  Law,  being  only  a power, 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  one  or  more  magiftrates,  to  carry  the  laws  into  execution. 
I.  With  regard  to  its  different  forms,  and  fupreme  magiftrates,  we  have  treated 
of  Ariftocracy,  Democracy,  Oligarchy,  Monarchy,  Arbitrary,  Free,  Mixed, 
Eleftive,  Hereditary,  Emperor,  King,  Conful,  Archon,  Senate,  Sultan,  Sophi, 
Czar,  Caliph,  Casfar,  Diftator,  Prince,  Proteftor,  i^c.  z.  Its  branches  and 
fubordinate  magiftrates,  whether  civil,  ecclefiaftical,  or  military;  whence  Arch- 
biftiop,  Bilhop,  Dean,  Chancellor,  Chief  Juftice,  Mayor,  Aldermaii,  Sheriff, 
Bailiff,  Juftice  of  Peace,  General,  Admiral,  Colonel,  Captain,  Army,  Navy, 
Militia,  Parliament,  Privy  Council,  Exchequer,  Secretaries  of  State,  War-Office, 
Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  Board  of  Works,  Poft-Office,  Commiffioners  of 
the  Admiralty,  Cuftoms,  Excife,  Stamp-Duties, 

(38)  Commerce  we  have  conlidered  as  one  of  the  moll  ufeful  and  neceffary 
parts  of  the  whole  work,  and  therefore  have  treated  it  with  more  than  ordinary 
fulnefs.  The  natural  produftions,  manufaftures,  and  various  commodities  con- 
cerned in  trade,  are  here  accurately  deferibed  ; and  the  marks  whereby  to  d ftin- 
guiffi  the  good  from  the  bad,  and  the  genuine  from  the  fophifticated,.  particu- 
larly mentioned  : fuch  are  the  Ores  of  metals.  Diamonds,  and  other  precious 
Hones,  Drugs  for  medicine,  painting,  or  dying,  Spices,  Grains,  Salts,  Sulphurs, 
Earths,  Woods,  Fruits,  Silk,  Cotton,  Wool,  Hair,  Cloths,  Linens,  Stuffs^ 
Hard-ware,  Glaffes,  China  and  Earthen-ware,  fffr.  The  reader  will  likewife  find 
the  conftitution  and  privileges  of  the  feveral  Companies  eftabliftied  in  Europe 
for  the  carrying  on  foreign  trade  ; the  laws  and  cuftoms  among  Merchants, 
for  the  infuring  of  Ihipping  and  merchandize;  the  conftitution  of  the  feveral 
Banks,  with  an  account  of  their  bank  and  current  monies,  as  alfo  of  their  agios,  and 
the  method  of  converting  bank  money  into  current  money;  the  ftandardsof  gold 
and  filver,  and  the  par  of  foreign  coins  with  refpeft  to  their  intrinfic  value,  the 
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monies  both  of  coin  and  account,  weights  and  meafures  of  our  own  and  other 
countries;  the  praftical  part  or  Commerce,  relating  to  Buying,  Selling,  Freight- 
ing, ' Fadlorage,  Cuftomf,  Duties,  Bounties,  Drawbacks,  Bills  of  lixchange, 
and  laftly,  an  explication  of  all  the  technical  terms  and  phrafes  relating  to  fo- 
reign or  domeftic  trade,  together  with  the  latell  improvements  in  the  art  of 
book-keeping.. 

(39) , Astronomy,  as  is  more  fully  (hewn  under  its  proper  article,  treats  of 
the  Univerfe,  and  particularly  our  Solar  Syftem  ; explains  the  caules  of  the  pla-  6 
net'.ry  motions,  the-times  of  their  revolutions,  their  diftances,  magnitudes,-  | 
together  with  the  various  phrenomena  which  thence  arife,  as  Conjunftion,  Op-  i 
polition,  Eclipl'e,  Aphelium,  Perihelimn,  Summer,  Winter,  &c.  The  articles  fe' 
belonging  to  this  fcience,  which  are  indeed  very  numerous,  may  be  clalTed  under  p; 
the  following  heads:  i.  The  Bodies  themfelvesi  Sun,  Moon, 'Earth,  Venus  i 
Mercury,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Satellites,  Comets,  fixed  Stars,  z.  Syftems  j 
concerning  them,  as  Copetnican,  Ptolemaic,  Tychonlc,  ^c.  3.  Conftellations,  : 
or  aifemblages  of  the  fi.'<ed  liars,  as  the  twelve  figns,-  Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  yc.  ,■ 
Urfa  major  and  mi.nor,  Andromeda,  Caffiopeia,  Hercules,  Argo,  Perfeu^,  Lyra, 
Triangle,  Sagitta,  Pegafus,  &c.  4.  Terms  and  particular  branches  of  this  % 

fcience,  as  Sphere,  Equiiioftial,  Meridian,  Horizon,  Zenith,  Nadir,  Azimuth,  i 
Vertical,  Ecliptic,  Zodiac,  Afcenfion,  Declination,  Longitude,  Altitude,  Ampli-  | 
tude.  Orbit,  Node,  Phafes,  Parallax,  Stationary,  Retrograde,  Preceflion,  .“^ber-  j| 
ration,  Ocultation,  Penumbra,  ise.  5.  Inflruments,  as  Globes,  Armillary-  | 
fphere,  Planetarium,  Orrery,  Telefcopes,  Micrometer, 'Quadrants,  Aftrolabe,  J 
the  defeription  of  all  which  is  illullrated  by  proper  fehemes  and  figures. 

■(40)  GEOQR.'tPHY  is  only  a branch  of  Cofmography,  which,  having  the  de- 
feription of  the  terraqueous  globe  of  our  Earth  for  its  objeft,  may  be  compre- 
hended under  three  general  heads.  1.  Natural  Geography,  which  treats  of  its  . 
figure  and  narural  divifions ; whence  arife  Earth,  .oblate  Spheroid,  Continent, 
Peninfula,  Illhmus,  Mountain,  Promontory,  Ifland,  Ocean,  Sea,  Gulph,  f.ake,  : 
River,  Straits,  yr.  z.  Political  Geography,  which  is  again  fubdivided  into  , 
civil  and  ecclefiallical  ; the  former  containing  a defeription  of  the  political  divi-  ,■ 
jions  of  the  earth  into  Empires,  Kingdoms,  Principalities,  Provinces,  t 
whence  the  articles  Germany,  China,  Mufeovy,  France,  Spain,  yr.  and  the 
latter,  an  account  of  the  ecclefiallical  divifions  of  it,  as  Patriarchate,  Arch-  ( 
bilhopric,  Bilhopric,  Parifh,  3.  The  Inflruments  and  technical  terms;  as  i 

Globe,  Map,  Equator,  Meridian,  Pole,  Horizon,  Longitude,  Latitude,  Climate,  J 
Zone,  Amphifeii,  Afcii,  Perifeii,  Antipodes,  &c. 

(41)  NATtTR.itL  History  conftitutes  a branch  of  knowledge,  on  which  de-  'J 
pends  the  very  life  and  well-being  of  mankind  : for  fo  clofe  is  our  connexion  ia 
with  the  various  produflions  of  mother-earth,  that  whilft  fome  ferve  us  for  food  |a 
qnd  medicine,  and  others  for  drefs  and  ornament,  ihere  are  others  which  fupply  M 
oar  manifold-  neceliities,  ihelter  us  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  defend  ^ 
us  fro.Ti  the  hoftile  attacks  of  our  enemies,  whether  of  the  human  or  brutal  m 
kind,  waft  us  over  imm'enfe  oceans,  and,  in  fliort,  procure  us  all  theconve-jS[ 
niencies  as  well  as  necelTaries  of  life.  It  is  from  our  acquaintance  with  this* 
kudy,  that  we  derive  any  advantage  from  the  flrength  of  the  ox,  the  fvviftnefs  * 
or  the  horfe,  the  fagacity  and  fiercenefs  of  dogs,  the  fleece  of  the  harmlefs  fheep,  0 
the  furs  of  the  fable  and  ermine-animals,  or  the  feveral  produflions  of  thofe^ 
pfeful  infedls,  the  bee,  filk-worm,  and  cochineal.  The  vegetable  world  is  no  W 
Igfs  fubfervient  to  the  .puTpofes  of  human  life.  With  what  profufion  does  it  || 
ftjrpilh  gijr  tables ! The  mineral  kingdom  liketyife  contributes  its  fhare.  Who  ® 
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knows  not  the  ufe  of' Gold,  and  Silver,  of  Iron  and  Copper,  of  Tin  and  Lead, 
. of  Diamonds  and  other  ftones,  or  of  Salts  and  Sulphurs  ? To  thefe  we  have  add- 
ed a fourth  branch  mo.":  necelTary  than -either  the  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral 
kingdoms.  Water,  Air,  and  Fire,  are  the  common  blelTings  of  heaven  j with- 
out which  animal  life  could  not  be  fullained,  pjants  grow,  or,  perhaps,  minerals 
be  formed.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  mankind  (hould  profecute  this  ftudy 
with  unwearied  application  ! No  wonder,  if  they  ereft  monuments  to  thofe  who 
make  new  difeoveries  in  it ! 

(42)  Zoology,  or  the  fcience  of  Animals,  is  fubdivided  into  fix  branches ; 

I.  Quadrupeds,  whence  Lion,  Elephant,  Horfe,  Camel,  Rhinoceros,  Ox,  Sheep, 
Bear,  Tiger,  Bat,  Squirrel,  6fc.  2.  Birds,  as  Eagle,  Hawk,  Peacock,  Swan, 
Duck,  Dove,  Heron,  Pelican,  Phoenicopterus,  Cock,  Pheal'ant,  Thrulh,  Lark, 
(Sfc.  3.  Amphibious  animals,  capable  of  living  in  water  as  well  as  on  land; 
fuch  are  the  feveral  kinds  of  Serpents,  Snakes,  Lizards,  Frogs,  Tortoifes,  is'e. 
4,  Filhes,  whereof  fome  have  the  tail  parallel  to  the  horizon,  as  the  Whale- 
kind,  the  Dolphin,  Porpelfe,  Phyfeter,  ^c.  Some  have  the  rays  of  their  fins 
cartilaginous,  as  the  Ray-filh,  Dog-fidi,  Shark,  Sturgeon,  Ifinglafs-filh,  r. 
Others  have  fins  with  bony  and  prickly  rays,  as  the  Pearch,  Gurnard,  RulFe, 
Sea-Bream,  &c.  Some  again  have  fins  with  bony,  but  not  prickly  rays : fuck 
are  the  Sand-eels,  Turbot,  Whiting,,  Cod,  Haddock,  Eel,  Conger,  Salmon, 
River-bream,  Chub,  ftfr.  And,  finally,  others  have  bony  fins,  but  no  officles 
or  fmall  bones  in  the  branchioftege  membrane,  as  the  Sun-filh,  Lump-filh, 
Toad-fifh,  &c.  5.  Infefts,  whereof  fome  are  naked,  as  the  Worm,  Leech, 

Gally-worm,  Centipes,  Millepes,  &c.  Others  are  furnilhed  with  one  or  two 
pair  of  wings  as  the  Bee,  Fly,  Beetle,  Butterfly,  Locuft,  fet’e.  6.  Animalcules, 
vifible  only  by  the  alTiftance  of  microfeopes,  of  which  there  are,  feveral  kinds. 

Subordinate  to  Zoology  are  feveral  arts,  which  contribute  both  to  profit 
and  pleafure,  as  Farriery,  Horfemanlhip,  Flunting,  Fowling,  Fifliing,  the  ma- 
nagement of  Cattle,  of  Fifli,  of  Bees,  of  Silk-worm.',  of  theKcrmes  and  Cochi- 
neal Infefts,  &'c.  whence  arife  a multitude  of  ufeful  articles,  as  Mange,  Farcin, 
Flaking,  Gelding,  Curvet,  Volt,  Capriole,  Ferreting,  Hawking,  Net,  Hound, 
Beagle,  Angling,  Cow,  Calf,  Mare,  Foal,  Sheep,  Lamb,  Hog,  Pig,- Poultry, 
Bee,  Swarm,  Hive,  Honey,  Silk-worm,  Kermes,  Cochineal,  iff c. 

(43)  Botany  treats  of  the  clalTes,  charadlers,  parts  and  virtues  of  plants: 
whence  arife  many  thoufands  of  articles,  as  Seed,  Flower,  Fruit,  Root,  Trunk, 
Branch,  Wood,  Bark,  Leaf,  Oak,  Vine,  Sage,  Apple,  Cherry,.  Tulip,  Violet, 
Lilly,  Tea,  Sugar,  Refin,  Gum,  fsV.  the  characters,  preparations,  and  various 
ufes  of  all  which  are  given  under  their  refpeftive  heads,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned in  fpeaking  of  Pharmacy. 

(44, 45,  46)  AGRicuLTURE.includingGARDENiNG  and  Husbandry,  furnifhes 
a great  many  ufeful  articles  5 as  Soil,  Manure,  Tillage,  Fallowing,  Plough,  Drain, 
Sowing,  Marie,  Chalk,  Clay,  Loam,  Sand,  Inclofure,  Hedge,  Ditch,  Grain,  Gra- 
nary, Wheat,  Barley,  Planting,  .Prunping,  Grafting,  Inoculating,  Watering,  Hot- 
Bed, Nurfery,  Green-Houfe,  Walk,  Terrace,  Gravel,  Border, Wildernefs,  Orchard, 
Kitchen-garden,  Amphitheatre,  Wall,  Efpalier,  Arbour,  Alley,  Canal,  (s'c. 

{47)  Mineralogy  treats  of  all  kinds  of  Foflils,  whether  Stones,  Earths,  or 
Metals:  hence  the  articles  Mine,  Ore,,  Gold,  Silver,  Iron,  Copper,  Tin,  Lead, 
Quickfilver,  Fluxes,  Allaying,  Drefilng,  Refining,  &c.  alfo  Salt,  Sulphur, 
Bitumen,  Aipber,  Arfenic,  A.ntimony,  Cinnabar,  Vijriol,  l^ifmijth.  Calamine, 
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Brafs,  Cobalt,  Smalt,  ZinC,  Nitre,.  Alum,  Armoniac,  Precioits  Stones,  Cryllals,' 
Flint,  Marble,  Lime-ftone,  Slate,  Glimmer,  Afbeftus,  Ochres,  Maries,  Chalk, 
Glay,  Sand,  Earth,  Petrifadlions,  (S’ c. 

(48)  Hydrology  is  employed  in  explaining  the  Nature,  Principles,  and  Ufes 
of  all  kinds  of  Waters,  as  Sea-water,  Vitriolic  Waters,  Sulphureous-waters,  Cha- 
lybeate-waters, Lime-water,  i^c.  and  hence  Spring,  Bath,  Spaw,  Briltol,  Pyr- 
mont,  Scarborough,  Tunbridge,  (s’r.  Waters.  As  to  the  medicated  Waters, 
they  belong  to  Pharmacy. 

(49)  Hydrostatics  conllitute  that  part  of  Natural  Fliftory  which  explains 
the  gravity  and  prefl'ure  of  water : hence  the  articles  Fluids,  Gravity,  PrelTure, 
Specific-gravity,  Denfity,  Rarity,  yEquilibrium,  Arteometer,  Hydrollatical  Ba- 
lance, Diving-Bell,  tS’c,  Under  which  we  have  explained  the  ufe  of  thefe  ma- 
chines in  Geometry,  Commerce,  Mechanics,  (tfc.  alfo  for  finding  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  folid  bodies ; whereof  we  have  given  a table,  as  afcertained  by  the 
beft  writers  on  thefe  fubjedts. 

(50)  Hydraulics  treat  of  the  motion  of  water,  and  the  conftrudtion  of  all 
kinds  of  inftruments  and  machines  relating  thereto.  We  have  therefore  con- 
fidered  this  fcience  in  five  different  lights,  according  to  the  caufes  which  pro- 
duce this  motion.  I.  That  arifing  from  the  natural  gravity  and  prelTure  of  the 
particles  of  water,  which  will  be  explained  under  the  articles  Spring,  River, 
Fountain,  Fluids,  ^eau,i^ c.  z.  That  arifing  from  the  prefiure  of  the  air 
on  the  furface  of  the  rcfervoir,  which  will  be  explained  under  the  heads  Siphon, 
Pump,  Archimedes’s  Screw,  Prefiure,  (sfr.  3.  The  motion  of  fluids  produced 
by  the  force  of  condenfed  air,  confidered  under  Water-engine.  4.  That  occa- 
lioned  by  the  force  or  prelTure  of  pillons,  explained  under  Forcing-pumps. 
3.  That  owing  to  attradion  j whence  the  articles  Tide,  Capillary  Tubes, 
Hmmaftatics,  iSc, 

(51)  Navigation  is  the  art  of  conduding  a Ihip  through  the  ocean,  from 
one  port  to  another;  by  which  means  a communication  is  opened  between  the 
moll  diftant  countries,  and  the  delicacies,  as  well  as  the  conveniencies  of  life, 
brought  from  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies ; the  manufadures  and  fuperfluities  of 
one  country  are  carried  off,  and  in  exchange  are  brought  home  the  commodities 
wanted  either  for  home-confumption,  for  improving  and  inlarging  their  manu- 
fadures, or  as  commercial  articles  to  be  exported  again.  As  therefore  Naviga- 
tion is  the  foul  of  ingenuity,  the  fpring  and  fupport  of  induftry,  and  the  only 
honourable  means  of  enriching  a nation,  fo  ufeful  a fcience  deferves  to  be  ex- 
plained in  the  fulleft  and  moft  diftind  manner  ; which  has  been  accordingly  done 
under  the  articles  Mercator’s  failing.  Plain-failing,  Current-failing,  Middle- 
Jatitude-failing,  Great  Circle-failing,  Compafs,  Chart,  Needle,  Variation,  Log, 
Diftance,  Departure,  Longitude,  Latitude,  Reckoning,  Courfe,  Traverfe,  Ob- 
servation, Quadrants,  Fore-ftaff,  Back-ftaff,  Aftrolable,  Harbour,  Port,  Sound- 
ing, Mooring,  Careening,  Star-board,  Lar-board,  Isc.  together  with  the  many 
articles  hereafter  mentioned  under  Ship-building. 

(jz)  Aerology  treats  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  Air,  its  Fluidity,  Gra- 
vity, Elafticity,  Denfity,  Rarefadion,  Principles,  Atmofphere,  Vapour,  Exha- 
Jation,  i£c.  whence  Barometer,  Thermometer,  Hygrometer,  iSc, 

(53)  Meteorology  treats  of  the  various  phasnomena  obfervable  in  the  at' 
mofphere,  as  Fog,  Cloud,  Rain,  Snow,  Hail,  Dew,  Rainbow,  Water-fpout, 
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Halo,  Mock-funs,  Thunder,  Lightening,  Aurora  Borealis,  Fiery  Meteors,  Caftor 
and  Pollux,  Will-vvith-the-wifp,  ^c. 

(54)  Pneumatics  are  chiefly  employed  in  explaining  the  force  and  fpring  of 
the  Air,  the  caufe  of  Winds,  Trade-winds,  Monfoons,  Hurricanes,  l^c.  alfo 
the  conftruflion  of  Air-pumps,  Air-guns,,  Diving-feells,  Water-bellows,  -®oli- 
pile.  Windmills,  Rigging  and  Sails  of  Ships,  fsfc.  together  with  the  dodttine  of 
Sound,  Echoes,  fife. 

(55)  Optics,  including  Catoptrics  and  Dioptrics,  maybe  confidered  as  theo- 
retical or  practical.  In  the  firft  of  thefe  views  we  have  explained  the  nature  and 
propagation  of  Light,  the  caufe  and  Laws  of  Refleftion  and  Refraftion,  the 
different  Refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  Light,  the  ftrudlure  of  the  Eye  and  the 
nature  of  Vifion,  the  appearance  of  objects  through  mediums  of  different  forms, 
and  the  caufes  of  the  variety  of  colours  obfervable  in  bodies,  as  alfo  of  opacity 
and  tranfparency;  With  regard  to  the  practical  part,  we  have  given  the  method 
of  grinding  Glalfes,  Mirrors,  Lenfes,  isx.  and  conftruCting  the  molt  remarkable 
Optical  inftruments,  as  Telefcope,  Microfeope,  Camera  Oblcura,  Magic  Laathorn, 
Polemofcope,  Polyhedron,  Scioptic  Ball  and  Socket,  Helioftata,  Spectacles, 
Spying-Glalfes,  CsV. 

(56,  57)  Perspec.tive,  Drawing,  and  Painting,  are  filter  arts,  wkich  by 
means  of  lines,  fhade,  and  .colours,  exhibit  on  a plane  the  likenefs  of  natural 
objects,  as  they  appear  to  the  eye  at  any  height  or  dillance,  or  in  any  attitude, 
or  other  circumftances.  Some  of  the  articles,  treated  of  under  thefe  heads,  are 
Scenography,  Orthography,  Ichnography,  Stereography,  Anamorphofis,  Re- 
duction, Plane,  Defigriing,  Engraving,  Etching,  Draught,  Defign,  Pentagraph, 
Claro-Obfeuro,  Attitude,  Action,  Expreflion,  Group,  Contralt,  Limni'hg,  Minia- 
ture, Frefco,  Japanning,  Enamelling,  Dialling,  Drapery,  Portrait,  Mezzotlnto, 
Colours,  Crayon,  Proportion,  Prototype,  ftfe. 

(58)  The  artificial  objeCts  of  knowledge  are  here  claffed,  according  to^the  prin- 
cipal purpofes  they  are  intended  to  ferve ; fome  being  employed  about  Diet, 
others  about  Drefs  and  Equipage,  and  others  about  Building  and  Furniture  ; fome 
again  are  fubfervient  to  Literature,  and  others  employed  about  Tools,  Inftruments, 
and  Machines  of  all  kinds.  We  fhall  now  take  a view  of  the  fubdivifions  of  this, 
ialt  branch  of  particular  knowledge : And  firft  of  the  Arts  refpeCling 

(59)  Diet,  which  affords  employments  for  various  artifts  and  tradefmen,  as 
Bakers,  Brewers,  Vintner.^,  Cooks,  Butchers,  Poulterers,  Fifhmongers,  &‘c.  and 
hence  the  articles  Baking,  Bread,  Bilket,  Flour,  Dough,  Oven,  Brewing,  Ale, 
Beer,  Wine,  Cyder,  Perry,  Mead,  Punch,  Diftiliing,  Fermenting,  Clarifying, 
Bottling,  Flefh,  Fifh,  Beef,  Mutton,  Poultry,  Wild  Fowl,  Venifon,  Pork,  Bacon, 
Ham,  Cod,  Herring,  Salmon,  Anchovy,  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  NeClarine, 
Currants,  Cherries,  Pine-apiple,  Orange,  Melon,  fife,  alfo  Broth,  Soup,  Jelly, 
Pudding,  Pye,  Cuftard,  Sauce,  Def»t,  Tea,  Coffee,  Chocolate^  Sugar,  Spices, 
Milk,  Cream,  Butter,  Whey,  Cheefe,  Marmalade,  Burgoo,  Ragoo,  Frieaffee, 
and  a multitude  of  other  fimilar  articles, 

_ (60)  Dress  and  Equipage  give  rife  to  ftill  more  numerous  trades,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  mentioned  under  this  branch  in  our  general  fcheme  of  Know- 
ledge. Hence  the  articles  Cloth,  Linen,  Silks,  Weaving,  Fulling,  Dying, 
Bleaching,  Printing,  Stuffs,  Camblet,  Brocade,  Sattin,  Cambric,  Lawn,  Muflin, 
Gown,  Hat,  Stocking,  Lace,  Fur,  Gloves,  Shoes,  Boots,  Saddles,  Chariot, 
Coach,  Chair,  (61) 
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(6i)  Architecture,  or  the  art  of  Building,  includes  a mu'titude  of  fuh- 
ordinate  arts,  as  Mafonry,  Carpentry,  and  thofe  of  Bricklayers,  Tylers,  Slaters, 
Glaziers,  Smiths,  Plafterers,  isc.  As  to  Architedlure,  properly  fo  called,  it 
confiders  the  Solidity,  Conveniency,  Beauty,  and  Proportion  of  all  manner  of 
Buildings,  as  Church,  Palace,  ^c.  The  terms,  as  found  in  Vitruvius,  Palladio, 
Daviler,  fS’c.  are  explained.  The  different  orders,  as  Doric,  Ionic,  Corin- 
thian, Tufcan,  CompoCte,  fife,  are  not  only  deferibed,  but  illuftrated  by  Cop- 
per-plates. Hence  a variety  of  ufeful  articles,  as  Building,  Foundation,  Wall, 
Window,  Door,  Gate,  Porch,  Column,  Pedeftal,  Bale,  Shaft,  Entablature, 
Capital,  Corniche,  Freeze,  Volute,  Module,  Modillion,  Allragal,  Tore,  Chim-. 
ney.  Ceiling,  Roof,  Floor,  Wainfeot,  Stair,  Hall,  Apartment,  Chamber, 
Cellar,  Kitchen,  Barn,  Stable,  Cfc. 

(6z)  Fortification,  or  Military  Architecture,  comprehends  all 
manner  of  Buildings  and  other  works  erefled  for  the  fecurity  and  defence  of  a 
City,  Town,  or  oiher  places  of  ftrength.  Hence  the  articles  Fortrefs,  or  forti- 
fied Town,  Fort,  Caftle,  Citadel,  Baftion,  Curtin,  Rampart,  Ditch,  or  Moat, 
Counterfearpj  Covered-way,  Glacis,  Crown-work,  Half-moon,  Redoubt,  Plat- 
form,' Battery,  Mine,  Trench,  Parallel,  Circumvallaiion,  Contravallation,  &c. 
all  which  are  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet,  as  are  the  fyilems  of  Coehorn,  Van- 
ban,  Scheiller,  fffc.  under  Fortification. 

(63)  Ship-building,  or  Naval  Architecture,  treats  of  the  Conftruflion, 
Rigging,  and  different  parts  of  Ships  of  War  and  Burden,  Sloops,  Buffes,  Galleys, 
Barges,  Boats,  fffc.  Hence  the  articles  Hull,  Keel,  Stern,  Prow,  Deck, 
Quarter-deck,  Fore- caftle.  Cabin,  Mali,  Bowfprit,  Cordage,  Cable,  Anchor, 
Capftan,  Pump,  Yards,  Sails,  Tackle,  Helm,  Steerage,  £5f c. 

(64,  65,  66)  The  arts  relating  to  Furniture,  Literature,  Tools,  Inftruments,  and 
Machines,  afford  employment  to  a multitude  of  workmen.  Tome  of  whom  are 
mentioned  under  thefe  heads  in  our  general  fcheme,  where  we  are  likewife  pretty 
full  in  regard  to  the  works,  produced  by  them  ; all  which  the  reader  will, find  de- 
feribed in  their  places,  and  moft  of  the  Tools,  Inftruments,  and  Machines,  illu- 
ftrated with  copper-plates. 

Thus  we  have  taken  a general  furvey  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  pointed 
out  fome  of  the  principal  fubj.efts  treated  of  in  this  Diftionary  ; concerning  the 
Utility  of  which,  no  reafonable  perfon  can  entertain  any  doubt : — not  the 
Prince,  as  having  fleets  to  be  equipped,  military  ftores  to  ‘be  provided,  public 
building, 1 to  be  eredled,  and  ma-ters  of  government  to  be  tranlacted;  — not  the 
Nobleman  or  Gentleman,  who  have  eftates  to  be  improved,  gardens  to  be  laid 
out,  mines  to  be  wrought,  and  other  works  to  be  executed ; — not  the  Divine  or 
Phiiolbpher,  who  will  here  finu  every  branch  of  Literature  treated  in  a truly  fei- 
entifica!  and  confiftent  manner;  — not  the  Merchant  or  Trader,  who  without  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  commodities  they  deal  in,  the  duties  to  be  paid,  the 
bounties  and  drawbacks  to  be  received,  and  other  commercial  affairs,  are  liable  to 
be  greatly  impofed  on  ; — and,  laftly,  not  the  Farmer  or  Mechanic,  who  will  here 
find  an  accurate  defcripcion  of  the  Tools  and  Operations  of  their  refpective  arcs, 
with  many  ufeful  hints  towards  improving  them. 
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The  firft  letter  df  the  alphabet,  and 
5 one  of  the  five  vowels,  is  pronoun- 
ed  varioufly;  foraetimes  open,  as 
in  the  words  talk,  ^af  j and  at  others 
clofe,  as  in  take,  ’welke. 

Ji  is.alfo  ufed,  on  many  occafions,  as  a 
charafiler,  mark,  or  abbreviation.  Thus, 
in  the  calendar,  it  is  the  firft  of  the  do- 
minical letters  : among  logicians,  it  de- 
notes an  univerfal  affirmative  propofition  : 
as  a numeral,  A fignified  t among  the 
Greeks ; but  among  the  Romans,  it  denot- 
ed joo,  and  with  a daflioverit,  thus  A> 
5000.  The  Romans  allb  ufed  it  on  pub- 
lic occafions  for  ar.tiquare,  to  antiquate 
or  rejeft  a propofed  law ; as  did  the 
judges  of  the  fame  people  for  ab/olvo,  I 
abfolve  or  acquit ; whence  it  had  the  name 
of  literafalutans.^  A is  frequently  alfo 
met  with,  denoting  Aulas,  Aagujtus,  Ager, 
Ahmt,  &c.  A,  A.  ftands  for  Augujii ; 
A.  A.  A.  for  aiirum,  argentum,  aes ; 
and,  among  chemifts,  for  Amalgama. 
, A.  M.  is  ufed  for  an?m  mundi,  or  artium 
tnagifler.  A.  A.  U.  C.  for  anna  ab  urbe 
. condita ; A.  B.  for  alia  bond ; A.  C. 
for  aSa  caufa,  or  alius  cinjis ; and  A.  D. 
I for  ansio  domini.  On  ancient  medals,  A 
j ftands  for  sirgos,  and  fometimes  for  Athens', 

!’  but  on  coins  of  modern  date,  for  Paris. 
A,  d or  dd,  among  phyficians,  denote 
elna,  or  an  equal  weight,  or  quantity,  of 
! feveral  ingredients.  The  letter  A is  alfo 
I ufed  by  merchants,  to  fignify  accepted  ; 

■ among  whom  it  is  likewiil  ufual  to  mark 
their  fets  of  books  with  the  letters  A,B,C, 
&c.  inftead  of  the  numbers  i,  2,  3,  &e, 
|A,  or  AN,  is  alfo  one  of  the  englilli  articles. 
See  Article. 

••AA,  in  gcographyj  the  name  of  feveral 
' yoL.i. 
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SCIENCES. 


ABA 

rivers,  in  different  parts  of  the  world; 
I.  of  one  in  tlie  country  of  Soiogne,  in 
France.  2.  Of  one  in  french  Flanders, 
3.  Of  three  in  Switzerland.  4.  Of  five 
in  the  Low  Countries,  j.  Office  in  Weft- 
phalia.  6.  And,  laftly,  of  one  in  Livonia. 

AACH,  in  geography,  the  name  of  a town 
• and  river  of  Swabia,  See  the  article 
Swabia. 

AADE,  or  Aad  A,  the  name  of  two  rivers, 
onein  the  country  of  theGrifons  in  Swit- 
zerland, and  the  other  in  dutch  Brabant. 

AAR,  the  liarne  of  two  rivers,  one  in  Swit- 
zerland, and  the  other  in  Weftphalin. 

AATTER,  a province  of  Araliia  Felix, 
lituated  on  the  Red-Sea.  N.  B.  There 
are  feveral  other  places,  fometimes  fpeiled 
with  AA,  but  more  ufiially  with  one  A : 
thefe  will  be  inferred  in  the  alphabetical 
order,  according  to  the  lali  orthography. 

AB,'  in  the  hebrew  chronclcgy,  the  ele- 
venth month  of  the  civil,  and  the  filth  of 
the  eccleliaftical,  ye.ar : it  anfwered  to  the 
.moon  of  pur  July,  and  contained  thirty 
days. 

ABACATUAIA,  in  ichthyology,  an  ame- 
rican  fiffi  of  the  acanthopterygious,  or 
prickly-finned,  kind.  It  is  a I'pcccics  of 
zeus,  according  to  Artedi,  and  greatly 
refembles  the  common  plaife,  both  in  lize 
and  figure.  It  has  five  fins,  one  on  the 
back,  and  another  on  the  belly,  both 
running  to  the  tail  s there  are  oilier  two 
at  the  gills;  and  the  tail,  which  is  con- 
fiderably  forked,  makes  the  fifth.  See 
plate  I.  fig.  I. 

ABACO T,  the  name  of  the  ani  ent  coro- 
net, or  cap  of  ftate,  worn  by  the  englifll 
kings,  the  upper  part  of  which  was  made 
up  in  form  of  a double  crown. 

£• 


ABAC- 


ABA  f 2 3 aba 


ABACTUS,  among  antient  pliylicians,  a 
tei-m  ufed  for  a mifcarriage  efFefled  by  ait. 

ABACUS,  in  architeflure,  the  uppermoft 
member  of  the  capital  of  a column.  See 
the  article  Capital. 

Vitruvius  tells  us,  that  Calimachus,  a ftatu- 
ary  of  Athens,  invented  this  ornamentfrora 
the  following  circumllance.  An  Athe- 
nian old  woman  happening  to  place  a 
balket  covered  with  a fquare  tile  over  the 
root  of  an  acanthus,  which  grew  on  the 
grave  of  a young  Corinthian  lady,  the 
plant,  fliooting  up  the  following  ipring, 
encompalfed  the  bafket  all  around,  till 
meeting  with  the  tile,  it  curled  back  in  a 
kind  of  fcrolls.  The  fculptor,  palling 
by  and  obferving  it,  executed  a capital 
on  this  plan,  reprefenting  the  tile  by  the 
abacus  ; the  leaves  of  the  acanthus  by 
the  volutes  or  fcrolls,  and  the  balket  by 
the  body  of  the  capital. 

In  the  tufcan,  doric,  and  ionic  orders, 
the  abacus  is  flat  and  fquare  ; but  in  the 
richer  orders,  its  four  fides,  or  faces,  are 
arched  inwards,  with  fome  ornament,  as 
a rofe  or  other  flower,  in  the  middle  of 
each  arch,  and  its  four  corners  cut  off.  See 
plate  I.  fig. 

. Scamoz'zi  alfo  ufes  abacus  for  a convave 
moulding  in  the  capital  of  the  tufcan 
pedeftal. 

Abacus,  or  Abacifciis,  in  the  antient  archi- 
teflure,  likewife  denoted  certain  compart- 
ments in  mofaic  pavements,  and  the  like. 

Abacus,  among  antient  mathematicians, 
was  a table  Itrewed  over  with  dull,  or 
land,  on  which  they  -drew  their  figuers  or 
fchemes. 

Abacus,  in  arithmetic,  an  inftcument  for 
facilitating  operations  by  means  of- coun- 
ters. Its  form  is  various  ; but  that  chiefly 
itfed  in  Europe,  is  made  by  drawing  pa- 
rallel lines,  diftant  from  each  other  at  leaft 
twice  the  diameter  of  a, counter;  which 
placed  on  the  lowermoll  line,  lignifies 
1 ; on  the  fecond,  lo  ; on  the  third,  loo ; 
on  the  fourth,  looo  ; and  fo  on.  Again, 
a counter,  placed  in  the  fpaces  between 
the  lines,  fignifies  only  the  half  of  what 
it  would  do  on  the  next  fupcrior  line.  Ac- 
cording to  this  notation,'  the  fame  num- 
1754- for  example,  may  be  reprefent- 
ed  by  different  difpofltionS  of  counteis, 
See  A and  B plate  I . fig.  ■ 3 . 

a multiplication -table, 
cr  a table  of  numbers  ready  calf  up,  to  fa- 
cilitate operations  in  arithmetic. 

Abacus  hgificus,  is  alfo  a kind  of  multi- 
plication-table, in  form  of  a right-angled 
Iriangle. 

Abacus  bartnonhus,  among  muficians,  de- 

a 


notes  the  arrangement  of  the  keys  of  s 
mufical  inllrument, 

ABAFT,  in  the  fea-Ianguage,  a terra  ap- 
plied to  any  thing  fituated  towards  the 
Hern  of  a veffel : thus,  a thing  is  faid 
to  be  abaft  the  fore  mall,  or  main-maft, 
when  placed  between  the  fore-maft,  or 
main-maft,  and  the  ftern. 

ABALIENAtION,  in  the  roman  law, 
a fpecies  of  alienafion.  See  the  article 
Alienation. 

ABAPTISTON,  or  Anabaptiston, 
among  ^ntient  phylicians,  names  given  to 
the  infttument  now  called  a trepan.  See 
the  article  Trepan. 

ABARTICULATIDN,  in  anatoiriy,  the 
fame  with  diarthrofis.  See  the  article 
Diarthrosis. 

ABASED,  abaijje,  in  heraldry,  is  faid  of 
the  wings  of  eagles,  Efc.  when  the  tip 
looks  downwards  to  the  point  of  the  fliield, 
or  when  the  wings  are  Ihut ; the  natural 
way  of  bearing  them  being  fpread. 

A chevron,  pale,  bend,  Sfc.  are  alfo  faid  to , 
be  abafed,  when  their  points  terminate  in, 
or  below  the  center  of  the  Ihield.  Daftly, 
an  abafed  ordinary,  is  one  placed  below 
its  due  lituation. 

ABASING,  in  the  fea- language,  the  fame 
with  ftriking.  See  Strike. 

ABASSI,  orABASSis,  a filver-coin,  cur- 
rent in  Perfia,  and  fomewhat  lefs  than 
the  englilli  lliilling. 

ABATE,  in  the  manege.  A horfe  is  faid 
to  abate,  or  take  down  his  curvets,  when 
he  puls  both  his  hinder -legs  to  the  ground 
at  once,  and  obferves  the  fame  exadlnefs 
in  all  the  times.  See  the  article  Curvet. 

ABATELEMENT,  in  commerce,  a term 
ufed  for  a prohibition  of  trade  to  all  french 
merchants  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  who 
will  not  ftand  to  their  bargains,  or  refufe 
to  pay  their  debts. 

'The  abatelement  is  a fentence  of  the 
french  conful,  and  muft  be  taken  off  be- 
fore they  can  fue  any  perfon  for  the  pay- 
ment of  their  debts. 

ABATEMENT,  in  a general  fenfe,  fig-' 
nifies  the  leffening  of  diminifliing  fome- 
thing. 

Abatement,  in  heraldry,  fomething  add- 
ed to  - a coat  of  arms,  in  order  to  lef- 

, fen  its  true  dignity,  and  point  out  fome 
imperfeflion  or  ftain  in  the  charafler  of 
the  perfon  who"  bears  it.  Abatements  are 
either  made  by  reverfion  or,  diminution ; 
the  -whole  efcutchcon  being  turned  upfide 
down,  or  another  inverted  one  added,  in 
the  former  cafe;  and  as  to  diminutions, 
they  are  either  a delf,  a point,  a point 
dexter,,  a point  charapain,  a plain  point, 

■ a goas 
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ABB.  is 

a goar  finifter,  or  two  gulTets.  See  Delf, 
Point,  &c. 

Abatement,  in  law,  fignifies  the  rejea- 
ing  a fuit,  on  account  of  fome  fault  ei- 
ther in  the  matter,  or  proceeding.  Hence, 
Plea  in  abatement  is  fome  exception  al- 
ledged,  and  proved,  againll  the  plaintiff’s 
writ,  declaration,  &c.  and  praying  that 
the  plaint  may  abate  or  ceafe  ; which  be- 
ing granted,  all  writs  in'  the  procefs  muff 
begin  de  novo. 

Abatement  is  alfo  an  irregular  entry  upon 
houfes  or  lands,  and  in  this  fenfe,  is  fy- 
nonymous  with  intrullon.  See  Abator. 

Abatement,  among  traders,  the  fame 
with  what  is  otherwife  called  rebate  or 
difcount.  See  Rebate  and  Discount. 

I ABATIS,  or  Abbatis,  in  middle  age 
* writers,  an.  officer  in  the  ftables  of  prin- 
ces ; fo  called,  according  to  Ducange, 
from  batum,  an.  antient  meafure  of' corn. 

ABATOR,  in  law,  one  who  enters  into 
a houfe  or  lands,  void  by  the  death  of 
s,-  the  laft  poffeffor,  before  the  true  heir; 
i and  thereby  keeps  him  out,  till  he  brings 
the  writ  r»U'zr/;£)«e.  See  Intrusions. 

ABB,  in  our  old  writers,  is  ufed  for  the  yarn 
of  a weaver’s  warp  ; and  hence  the  wool 
, of  which  it  was  made,  had  the  name  of 
abb-wool. 

ABBA,  a fyriac  terra,  literally  fignifying 
father,  and  ufed  as  a title  of  honour,  par- 
ticularly to  a bifhop  or  abbot. 

ABBESS,  the  fuperior  of  a convent  of  nuns. 
See  the  article  Nun. 

The  abbefs  enjoys  the  fame  privileges,,and 
has  the  fame  authority  over  her  nuns,  that 
the  abbots  have  over  their  monks  ; fpiri- 
tual  funflions  only  excepted,  of  which  the 
fex  renders  her  incapable.  See  Abbot. 
i-  ABBEVILLE,  a large  city  of  France,  11- 
tuated  in  Picardy,  ninety  miles  N.  of 
Paris ; its  N.  Lat.  being  50°  7'.  and  E, 
longitude  a®. 

I ABBEY,  or  Abby,  the  name  of  fuch  re-- 
i ligious  houfes  as  are  governed  by  a fu- 
perior, under  the  title  of  abbot  or  abbefs. 
Abbeys  differ  in  nothing  from  priories, 
except  that  the  latter  are  governed  by  pri- 
ors, in  Head  of  abbots. 

The  abbeys  of  England,  at  their  diffolu- 
tion  under  K.  Henry  VIII.  became  lay- 
fees  : no  lefs  than  190  were  then  diffolv- 
ed  of  between  aoo/.  and  35,000/.  yearly 
revenue,  which  at  a medium  amounted  to 
3)^53,000  /.  per  annum  5 an  immenfe  fuin 
in'thofc  days. 

i^BBOT,  or  Abeat,  the  fuperior,  or  go- 
vernor of  a monall^ry  of  monks,  erefted 
into  an  abbey  or  prelacy,  See  MonK  anti 
Monastery, 
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The  abbots  of  the  primitive  inonafteries 
were  men  of  great  plainnefs  and  fmipl’i- 
city  ; but  afterwards  affefling  not  only 
preheminence  over  each  other,  but  even 
to  be  independent  of  the  bilhop,  there 
arofe  new  fpecies  and  diftinflions  of  abbots 
into  mitred  and  not  miired,  croziered  and 
not  croziered,  and  CEcumenlcal  ones. 
Mitred  Abbots  were  privileged  to  wear  a 
mitre,  arid  befides  enjoyed  the  full  epifco- 
pal  jurifdiflion  of  their  feveral  precinfls. 
Among  us,  thefe  were  called  abbots- 
fovereign,  or  abbots  - general,  and  were 
lords  of  parliament : they  were  twenty- 
feven  in  number,  befides  two  mitred  pri- 
ors. The  not  mitred  ones  continued  fub- 
jefl  to  their  dlocefan  bilhop. 

Croziered  Abbots  were  thofe  entituled  to 
carry  a crozier,  or  paftoral  Half. 
Oecumenical  Abbots,  the  fame  with  univer- 
fal  abbots,  a title  aflumed  among  the 
Greeks,  in  imitation  of  the  patriarch  of 
Co.nftantinople : nor  have  thole  of  the 
latin  church  been  behind  hand  with  them 
in  this  refpeft ; fome  having  called  them- 
kloes  abbas  abbattim,  or  the  abbot  of  ab- 
bots ; and  others  affumed  the  title  of  cardi- 
naLabbor. 

Abbots,  however,  are  chiefly  diftinguiUi- 
ed,  at  prefent,  into  regular  and  com- 
mendatory ; the  former  being  real  monks 
or  religious,  and  the  latter  only  feculars 
or  lay-men.  Thefe  laff,  notwithftand- 
ing  that  the  term  commetidasn  feems.  to 
lignify.  the  contrary,  have  the  perpetual 
enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their  abbeys. 
Anciently  the  ceremony  of  creating  an 
ab'iot  confiiled  in  closthing  him  with  the 
habit  called  cacidla,  or  cowl  : putting 
the  paftoral  ftaff  into  hip  hand,  and  the 
Ihoes  called  pedales,  on, his  feet;  but  at 
prefent,  it  is  only  a fimple  benediftion, 
improperly  called,  by  fome,  confecration. 
Abbot  is  alfo  a title'  given  to  others  be- 
ftde  the  fuperiors  of  monafteries  : thus 
bilhops,  whofe  fees  were  formerly  abbeys, 
are  called  abbots  ; as  are  the  fuperiors 
of  fome  congregations  of  regular  canons, 
particularly  that  of  St.  Genevieve  at 
Paris  : and  among  the  Genoefe,  the  chief 
magiftrate  of  their  republic  formerly  bore 
the  title  of  abbot  of  the  people.  It  was 
likewife  ufual,  about-the  time  of  Char- 
lemaign,  for  leveral  lords  to  alTume  the 
title  of  count-abbots,  abba-comites  •,  and 
that  for  no  other  reafon,  hut  becaufe  the- 
fuper-intendency  of  certain  abbeys  .'was 
committed  to  them. 

ABBREVIATION,  the  fame  with  abbre- 
viature. See  A.BEREVIATURE. 

/IlBBREVIATOR;  in  a general  fenfe,  one 
B R who 
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who  abridges,  or  reduces  a long  writing 
into  narrow  bounds. 

Abbreviators,  in  the  chancery  of  Rome,are 
officers  whole  bufinefs,  accordingto  Cham- 
pini,  is  to  draw  up  the  pope’s  briefs,  and 
reduce  the  petitions  granted  by  the  pontiff 
into  proper  form.  The  abbreviators  con- 
ftitute  a college  of  feventy-two  perfons, 
divided  into  two  parks,  or  ranks ; the 
one  c2.\\eA  abbre^oiatores  de  parco  7najore, 
who  are  twelve  in  number,  and  all  pre- 
iates ; the  other,  abbreviaioi'es  de  parco 
minore,  called  alfo  examinatores,  who  may 
be  all  lay-men. 

ABBREVIATURE,  or  Abbreviation, 
properly  fignifies  the  fubftitution  of  afyl- 
iable  or  letter  for  a whole  word  t thus  M. 
ftands  for  manipulus,  a handful;  and 
Cong,  for  congius,  a gallon. 

Abbreviature,  in  a left  proper  fenfe,  is  ufed 
for  any  mark  or  charafter.  See  Cha- 
racter. 

ABBREUVOIR,  in  mafon  ry,  certain  in- 
dentures made  with  a hammer,  in  the 
joints  and  beds  of  ftones,  in  order  that  the 
mortar  being  received  into  the.ft,  may 
bind  them  the  firmer  together. 

ABCEDARY,  Abcedarian,  or  Abece- 
darian, an  epithet  given  to  compofi- 
tions,  the  parts  of  which  are  difpofed  in 
the  order  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  i 
thus,  we  fay  abcedarian  pfalms,  lamen- 
tations, hymns,  &c, 

ABDALS,  in  the  afiatic  cuftoms,  a kind  of 
furious  cnthufiafts,  whole  niadnefs  makes 
them  frequently  run  about  the  ftreets,  and 
kill  all  they  meet  of  a,  different  religion 
from  what  they  profefs : this  our  lailors 
call  r uniting  a muk. 

ABDEST,  among  mahometans,  a kind  of 
wafliing,  or  lotion,  praflifed  both  by 
Turks  and  Rerfians,  before  prayers,  en- 
tering the  mofque,  or  reading  the  alco- 
ran. 

ABCIARA,  in  geography,  a kingdom  of 
Afta,  dependent  on  that  of  Pegu.  See 
the  article  Pegu. 

ABDIQARiAN  propofition,  abdicaria  pro- 
pofitio,  in  logic,  the  fame  with  a nega- 
tive one,  See  the  article  Proposition. 

ABDIC.A.TION,  abdicatio,  the  a61  of  a 
magiftrate,  who  gives  up,  or  divefts  him- 
felf  of  an  office.  It  differs  from  refig- 
nation,  as  this  lafl;  is  done  in  favour  of 
fome  other  perfon;  whereas  abdication 
is  done  without  any  fuch  view,  See  Re- 
signation. 

Abdication  is  alfo  ufed,  by  civilians,  for 
afatlier’s  difcarding  his  Ibn.  This,  call- 
ed likewife  a faniilia  alienatio,  was  diffe- 
rent from  exheiedation,  or  difinheriting. 
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as  being  done  in  the  father’s  life-time; 
whereas  exheredation  never  took  place  till 
his  death : fo  that  an  abdicated  fon  was 
aflually  difinherited,  but  not  mce  verfa. 
This  term,  among  the  Romans,  was  alfo 
ufed  for  a citizen’s  renouncing  his  liberty, 
and  voluntarily  becoming  a flave, 
ABITOMEN,  in  anatomy,  the  lower  part 
of  the  trunk  of  the  body,  reaching  from 
the  thorax  to  the  bottom  of  the  pelvis.  See 
the  article  Thorax. 

The  abdomen  is  divided,  by  anatomllls, 
into  three  anterior  regions,  wz.  the  epi- 
gaftric,  or  upper  one  ; the  umbilical,  or 
middle  one ; and  the  hypogaftric,  or 
lower  one : there  is  alfo  one  pofterior  re- 
gion, called  regio  lumbaris.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Epigastric,  fife. 

Each  of  thefe  regions  is  likewife  divided 
int®  three  parts,  a middle  and  two  late- 
ral ones ! thus,  in  the  epigaftric  region, 
befides  the  middle  part,  we  have  the  right 
and  left  hypochondrium  ; in  the  umbilical 
region,  the  K»2ii/ir«r  or  middle  part,  and 
its  lateral  parts,  the  lumbi  or  loins  ; and, 
laftly,  in  the  hypogaftric  region,  the 
middle  part  is  pubes,  and  its  two 

lateral  parts  the  inguina  or  groins.  See 
Hypochondria,  &c. 

Within  the  abdomen,  befides  the  fto- 
mach  and  alimentary  duff,  there  are 
contained  the  mefentery,  mefbcolon,  o- 
raentum,  liver,  gall-bladder,  fpleen,  pan- 
creas, mefenteric  glands,- the  lafteal  vef- 
fels,  receptaculum  chyli,  kidneys,  re- 
nal glands,  ureters,  bladder,  and  the  in- 
ternal parts  of  generation  in  both  fexes. 
See  Stomach,  &c. 

The  abdomen  forms  a kind  of  oblong 
convexity,  like  an  oval  vault,  feparated 
from  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  by  the  dia- 
phragm. It  is  lined,  on  the  infide,  with 
a ftrong  but  foft  membrane,  called  the 
peritoneum  ; which  furrounds,  and  con- 
tains all  the  vifeera.  On  the  oiufide,  it 
is  guarded  by  the  mufcles  called  obliqut 
afeendentes  and  defeendentes  i together 
with  the  reflus  tranfverfalis  and  pyramida- 
lis.  See  the  defeription  of  each  under  its 
proper  article. 

The  cavity  of  the  abdomen  is  of  an  ir- 
regularly oval  figure,  but  ftill  fymmetri- 
cal.  On  the  forefide,  it  is  uniformly 
arched  or  oval,  and  its  greateft  capacity 
is  about  the  navel.  On  the  upper  fide,  it 
is  bounded  by  a portion  of  a vault,  ve- 
ry much  inclined.  On  the  back  fide,  it 
is  in  a manner  divided  into  two  cavities, 
by  the  jutting  out  of  the  vertebrae  of  the 
loins.  On  the  lower  fide,  it  contrafls  all 
the  way  to  the  edge  of  the  pelvis,  and 
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f from  thence  expands  a^In  a little,  as  far 
I as  the  os  coccygis,  and  the  tubercles  of 
I the  ifcium  ; terminating  in  the  void  fpace 
between  thefe  three  parts, 
i It  is  remarkable  of  the  Ikin  of  the  ab- 
domen, that  it  may  be  naturally  increaf- 
ed  very  much  in  breadth,  without  loling 
any  thing  conliderable  of  its  thicknefs,as 
is  the  cafe  in  the  natural  flates  of  corpu- 
lency and  pregnancy. 

Vi/eafes  of  the  Abdomen  are  chiefly  in- 
flammations, abfcefles, indurations,  infla- 
tions, fpafms,  &c.  See  Inflamma- 
tion, &c. 

Wounds  of  the  Abdomen.  Thefe  either 
affeft  the  common  integuments  and  muf- 
1 cles  only,  or  they  likewife  penetrate  into 
the  abdomen.  Now  it  is  eafy  to  exa- 
mine whether  this  laft  be  the  cafe,  by  the 
eye,  by  a probe  or  finger,  or  by  injefting 
warm  water  into  the  wound  : if  the  wa- 
ter meets  with  no  obftruftion,  the  wound 
certainly  penetrates. ; but  if  it  is  thrown 
back,  and  the  probe  cannot  enter,  you 
may  conclude  the  wound  has  not  pene- 
trated into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
Wounds  which  do  not  penetrate  into  the 
cavity  are  of  two  forts ; for  either  the 
common  integuments  only  are  hurt,  or 
the  mufcles  alfo  of  the  abdomen  are  di- 
vided, as  faras  the  peritoneum.  Wounds 
of  the  firft  kind  are  eafily  cured,  but 
thofe  of  the  latter  clafs  are  extremely 
dangerous,  becaufe  the  inteflines  are  apt 
to  fall  through  the  wound.  Hence  the 
future  becomes  neceffary  to  keep  the  gap- 
ing lips  of  the  wound  together  ; after 
I which  the  wound  is  to  be  drefled  with 
vulnerary  balfams,  and  a flicking  plafler : 
reft  and  abftinence  mufl  likewile  be  en- 
joined the  patient,  and  his  bowels  kept 
open  by  an  emollient  clyfler. 

, If  the  wound  be  found  to  penetrate,  the 
S furgeon  ought  to  examine  carefully  whe- 
ther any  of  the  inteflines  be  hurt ; which 
he  may  conclude  is  not  the  cafe,  when 
there  is  no  great  degree  of  weaknels,  hae- 
morrhage, pain,  fevers,  ; if  when  the 
patient  is  laid  on  the  wounded  fide,  there 
is  no  difcharge  of  chyle,  gall,  excrements, 
or  urine,  if  milk  be  inje6led  warm,  and 
! return  without  any  alteration  of  its  co- 
lour 5 if  the  inftrument  was  not  very 
I lharp ; and,  laftly,  if  there  is  no  vomit- 
j ing  nor  difcharge  of  blood  by  the  mouth, 

I ftool,  or  urine,  nor  any  (welling  and 
hardnefs  of  the  belly. 

ABDUCENT,  abducetts,  in  anatomy,  the 
fame  with  abduflor.  See  Abductor. 
ABPUCTICJJ,  in  logic, ' a form  of  rea-. 
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foning,  called  by  the  Greeks  apagoge^ 
wherein,  from  a certain  or  undeniable' 
propofition,  we  infer  the  truth  of  fome- 
thlng  fuppofed  to  be  contained  in  that 
propofition  : thus  in  this  fyllogifm, 

Whatever  God  has  revealed  is  certain- 
ly true  : 

Now,  God  has  revealed^fhe  myfteries 
of  the  incarnation  and  trinity  : 

Therefore,  thefe  myfleries  are  certain- 
ly true. 

In  arguments  of  this  kind,  it  is  always 
necelTary  to  prove  the  minor  propofition 
to  be  contained  in  the  major,  or  undeni- 
able one,  otheryvife  the  reafoning  lofes 
all  its  force. 

Abduction,  in  furgery,  a kind  of  frac- 
ture, wherein  the  bone  being  entirely 
broken  near  a joint,  the  two  flumps  re- 
cede confiderably  from  each  other.  See 
Fracture. 

ABDUCTOR,  or  Abducent,  in  ana- 
tomy, a name  given  to  feveral  mufcles  on 
account  of  their  ferving  to  withdraw, 
open,  or  pull  back  the  parts  to  which 
they  are  fixed.  Of  this  kind  are  the  ab- 
duBor  auriadaris,  or  of  the  little-finger; 
the  abduBor  indicls,  or  of  the  fore-finger  j 
the  abduBqr  labiorum,  called  alfo  lensator 
and  elevator  ; the  ahiuBor  minimi  digiti 
pedis,  or  of  the  little  toe ; the  abdstBor 
oculi,  or  of  the  eye ; the  abduBor  o£is  me- 
tacarpi digiti  minhni,  or  metacarpal  ab- 
duflor ; the  abduBor  pollicis,  or  of  the 
thumb,  called  alfo  thenar-,  Slat  abduBor 
pollicis  longus,  called  al  fo  extenfor  primus 
pollicis-,  and  laflly,  the  abduBor  pollicis 
pedis,  or  of  the  great-toe.  See  Finger, 
Thumb,  Toe,  Sfr. 

ABECEDARIAN,  the  fame  with  abce- 
dary.  See  Abcedary. 

ABEL-TREE, or  Abele-tree,  a name 
given  to  the  white  pdplar  with  large  leaves. 
See  the  article  Poplar. 

ABELMOSCH,  or  Abelmusch,  the 
name  of  the  egyptian  ketmia,  with  per- 
fumed feeds,  called  by  us  mujk-feed.  See 
the  articles  Ketmia  and  Musk-seed. 

ABELOITES,  or  Abelonians,  in 
church-hiftory,  a fe6t  of  heretics,  called 
alfo  abelians,  whofe  diftinguifliing  doc- 
trine was  to  marry,  and  yet  live  in  pro- 
fefled  abftinence;  a tenet,  which,  ac- 
cording to  fome  authors,  they  founded  on 
that  text,  I Cor.  vii.  ag.  Let  them  that 
have  vsives  be  as  though  they  had  none. 

ABERBROTHOCK,  one  of  the  royal  bo- 
roughs of  Scotland,  fituated  in  the  county 
of  Angus,  about  forty  miles  N.  of  Edin- 
burgh j its  W,  Isngituds  being  a®  ao'. 

and 
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■ -and  N.  UtiUlde  56°- 3°'- 

ABERGONWAY,  a town  in  Wales, 
See  Conway. 

ABERDEEN,  the  name  of  two  cities  in 
Scotland,  fituated  on  the  german  ocean, 
in  1° +5'  W.  Ibngitudei  and  57®  11' 
or  ie'  N.  lat.  and  called  the  old  and 
new  towns  ; the  former  of  which  was 
a bilhop’s  fee.  Handing  on  the  fouthern 
banks  of  the  river  Don  ; and  the  latter, 
which  is  one  of  the  royal  boroughs,  and 
a town  of  confiderable  trade,  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  river  Dee  : fo  that, 
properly  fpeaking,  the  new  town  only 
fliould  be  called  Aberdeen,  and  the  old 
town  Aberdon ; aber  lignifying  the 
mouth  or  conflux'of  rivers.  There  is  an 
univerfity  in  both  towns  ; that  in  the  old 
one  being  called  the  King' s-Callege  ; and 
the  other,  in  the  new  town,  the  Mar- 
Jhal's  or  Earl-Marjhal's  college. 

ABEREMURDER,  aberemiirdrum,  in  our 
old  law  books,  murder  proved  in  a judi- 
ciary way.  Aberem'urder  was  a crime 
that  could  not  be  atoned  for  with  money, 
as  moft  others  'might. 

ABERGAVENNY,  a town  of  Mon- 
moufhihire,  fituated  fourteen  miles  well 
of  Monmouth,  in  3°  11' W.  longitude 
and  51°  50'.  N.  latitude. 

ABERRATION,  in  afltrenomy,  an  appa- 
rent motion  of  the  fixed  Hats,  occafioned 
by  the  progreffive  motion  of  light.  See 
the  article  Light. 

Aberration,  in  optics,  a deviation  of 
the  rays  of  light,  when  refledled,  where- 
by they  are  prevented  from  meeting  in 
the  fame  point.  Aberrations  are  of  two 
kinds,  onearifingfromthefigureofthere- 
flefiing  body,  the  other  from  the  different 

■ refrangibility  of  the  rays  themfelves : this 
lad  is  called  the  newtonian  aherraiion, 
from  the  name  of  the  difcoverer. 

ABERYSTWITH,  a market  town  in 
Wales,  fituated  in  4°  13'  W.  longitude, 

■ and  52?  30'  N.  latitude,  about  twenty- 
feven  miles  N.  E.  of  Cardigan. 

ABESTA,  in  perfian  antiquity,  one  of 
the  (acred  books  of  the  magi,  attributed 
to  their  founder  Zoroafter,  It  is  a com- 
mentary on  two  others,  called  aend  and 
pazend.  See  the  article  Zend. 

ABETTOR,  or  Aebettor,  in  law,  the 
perfon  who  promotes  or  procures  a crime 
to  be  committed ; thus,  an  abettor  of 
murder  is  one  who  commands  or  counfels 
another  to  commit  it.  An  abettor,  ac- 
cording as  he  is  prefent  or  abfent  at  the 
time  of  co.mmitting  the  fail,  is  punilhable 
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as  a principal  dr  accelTary.  See  the  are 
tide  Accessary. 

An  abettor  is  the  fame  with  one  who  is 
Aetxati  art  and  part,  by  the  law  of  Scot- 
land.  See  Art  and  Part. 

ABEX,  the  name  of  a large  trail  of  land 
lying  along  the  weftern  coaft  of  the  Red- 
Sea  1 it  is  fubjefil  to  the  Turks. 

ABEYANCE,  Abeiance,  or  Abbay- 
ANcE,  in  law,  the  expeftancy  of  an 
ellate  or  poffelllon  : thus,  when  a parfon 
dies,  the  fee  of  the  glebe  belonging  to  his 
church  is  faid  to  be  in  abeyance  during  the 
time  the  parfonage  is  yoid.  It  is  a fixt 
principle  of  law,  that  the  fee-fimplebf  all 
lands  is  in  fomebody,  or  elfe  in  abey- 
ance. 

ABIB,  in  the  hebrew  chronology,  the  firft  E] 
month  of  their  ecclefiaftical  year.  It  was  N 
afterwards  called  nifan,  and  anfwered  to 
our  March. 

ABIES,  theFiR-TREE,  in  botany,  a fpe- 
cies  of  th^  pine-tree,  the  fpecific  charac- 
ters of  which  are,  that  the  leaves  are 
fingle,  and  not  placed  in  pairs  as,  in  the 
pine.  See  plate  I.  fig.  4.  and  the  ar- 
ticle Pine. 

The  tops  and  leaves  of  the  fir-tree,  are 
recommended  to  be  taken  in  diet- drinks 

■ for  the  feurvy.  Rofin,  tar,  common 
pitch,  burgundy  pitch,  ftrafburg  turpen- 
tine,  Canada  balfam,  &c.  are  produftions  i 
of  fir  i for  the  defeription  and  ufes  of  all  j 
which,  fee  Rosin,  Tar,  &c. 

ABIGEAT,  abigeatns,  in  the  civil  law, 
the  crime  of  Healing  or  driving  off  cattle  : 
in  droves,  otherwife  called  abaSlus, 

It  was  more  feverely  punilhed  than  fim- 
ple  theft,  ‘viz.  by  a condemnation  to  the , 
mines,  banifhment,  or  even  death  it- 
felf. 

Abigeat  was'  alfo  ufed  among  antient 
phyficians,  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  abaflus, 
for  a mifearriage'or  abortion  effedled  by 
art.  See  Abortion. 

ABIGEUS,  in  the  civil  law,  one  who  is 
guilty  of  the  crime  abigeat.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Abigeat. 

ABILITY,  in  a law  fenfe,  is  the  power 
of  doing  certain  aflions,  principally  in 
regard  to  the  acquifition  or  transferring 
of  property.  Every  perfon  is  fuppofed 
to  have  this  power,  whom  the  law  does 
not  difable.  See  the  article  Non- Abi- 
lity. 

ABINGTON,  a town  of  Berkfiiire,  fitu- 
ated on  the  river  Thames  about  fifty- five 
miles  W.  of  London,  and  five  miles 
fourii  of  Oxfgtd, ' Is  gives  the  title  of 

earl 
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earl  to  the  noble  family  of  Bertie. 

AB-INTESTATE,  ab  intejiato,  in  the 
civil  law.  See  Intestate. 

abishering,  in  our  old  law  books, 
charters,  ISc.  a liberty  or  freedom  from 
all  amerciaments ; alfo  a right  to  the 
forfeitures  of  others. 

ABJURATION,  in  law,  is  ufed  for  re- 
nouncing, difclaiming,  and  denying  the 
pretender  to  have  any  manner  of  right  to 
the  throne  of  Jhefe  kingdoms ; and  that 
upon  oath,  which  is  required  to  be  taken 
upon  divers  pains  and  penalties  by  many 
ttatutes,  particularly  i W.  and  M. 
13  W.  III.  1 Anne.  _ 1 Geo.  I. 

Apjuration,  in  our  antient  cuftoms,  an 
oath  taken  by  a perfon  guilty  of  felony, 
and  who  had  fled  to  a plane  of  fandluary, 
to  leave  the  world  for  ever.  This  is  much 
the  fame  with,  what  in  Scotland  is  called 
figning  an  aS  of  hanijhment. 

Abjuration  of  herefy,  -the  folemn  recan- 
tation of  fome  doftrine,  as  wicked  and 
falfe. 

ABLACTATION,  ablaBatio,  the  wean- 
ing a child  from  the  breaft.  As  nature 
has  taken  care  to  provide  an  aliment  fult- 
able  to  the  ftomachs  of  new-born  infants, 
fo  it  has  pointed  out  direftions  when  to 
change  it  for  a diet  that  is  more  folid  and 
difficult  of  digellion.  See  the  article  In- 
fant. 

Exercife  and  motion  are  the  grand  pro- 
moters of  digeftion.  Whilft  therefore  an  . 
infant  is  incapable  of  fufficient  exerci.'e 
and  motion  to  digeft  folid  food,a  thin  fluid 
is  provided  for  his  fuftenance,  which  is 
aimolt  converted  into  nourilhinent  before 
it  is  taken  into  his  ftomach  ; and  left  the 
nuife  fliould  give  him  improper  aliment, 
providence  Teems  to  have  fecured  his  ten- 
der ftomach,  in  Tome  degree,  from  the 
inifchiefs  of  indigeftion,  by  denying  the 
infant  the  ufe  of  teeth  for  the  firtt  monjhs. 
Seethe  articles  Digestion  and  Milk. 
Hence  it  will  appear,  that  a child  ought 
not  to  be  weaned  till  nature  points  out 
the  proper  time,  by  giving  him  teeth,  and 
making  him  capable  of  taking  exercife 
fufficient  to  comminute,  and  afterwards 
to  digeft,  an  aliment  morefolid  and  more 
difficult  to  diflblve  than  the  milk  of  its 
mother  or  nurfe.  . But  becaufe  an  infant 
is  furnilhed  by  degrees  with  the  inftru- 
ments  of  maftication,  and  the  power  of 
tiling  exercife,  the  tranfition  from  milk 
to  folid  food  fhould  not  be  fudden. 

It  is  not  poffible  tp  lay  down  rules  for 
weaning  of  children  adapted  to  every  cafe 
Shat  may  occur  ; regard,  is  to  be  had  to 
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thd  ftrength  and  health  of  the  mother  or 
nurfe,  as  well  as  of  the  child.  Upon  the 
w.hole,  the  method  which  nature  feems 
to  point  out  (hould  be  purfued,  unlefs 
fome  ciicumftances  interfere,  which 
make  it  imprafticable. 

Ablactation,  among  the  antient  gar- 
deners, the  fame  with  what  is  now  called 
grafting  by  approach.  See  .the  article 
Grafting. 

ABLAI,  a country  of  Great-Tartary,  the 
inhabitants  of  which,  called  Buchars  or 
Buchares,  are  fubjeft  to  Ruffia,  but  that 
only  for  proteflion.  It  lies  eaftward  of 
the  river  Irtis,  and  extends  five  hundred 
leagues  along  the  fouthern  frontiers  of 
Siberia. 

ABLAQUEATION,  in  the  agriculture 
of  the  antients,  an  operation  called  bar- 
ing  of  trees  by  our  gardeners.  See  the 
article  Baring. 

ABLATIVE,  ablatinius,  in  latin  gram-, 
mar,  the  name  of  the  fixth  cafe,  which 
is  peculiar  to  that  language.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Case. 

The  ablative  is  oppofed  to  the  dative  j 
the  latter  expreffing  the  aftion  of  giving, 
and  the  former  that  of  taking  away: 
thus,  ablatum  eft  a me,  it  was'  taken 
from  me.  It  is  fometimes  called  the 
comparative  cafe,  as  being  much  ufed  in 
comparing  things  together  : thus,  didcior' 
melle,  fweeter  than  honey. 

AhXziwt  ahfolute,  among  latin  gramma- 
rians, is  much  the  fame  with  what  in 
englilli  is  called  a parenthefis,  as,  jwvante 
Deo,  with  God’s  afliftance.  It  is  called 
abfolute,  becaufe  governeJ  by  no  other 
word. 

ABLECTI,  in  roman  antiquity,  a feleft 
body  of  foidiers,  chofeh  from  among 
thofe  called  extraordinarii.  See  Ex- 
traordinarii. 

ABLEGMINA,  in  roman  antjquity, 
choice  parts  of  the  entrails  of  viifims, 
called  alfo  proftcia,  forricia,  profeSa, 
and  profsgmma.  The  ablegmina,  were, 
fprinkled  with  flour,  and  burnt  on  the- 
altar  : the  priefts  pouring  fome  wine  on 
them. 

abluents,  in  medicine,  diluting  me- 
dicines, or  fuch  as  diffolve  and  carry  off 
acrimonious  and  ftimulating  falts,  in  any 
part  of  the  body,  efpecially  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines. 

ABLUTION,  in  a general  fenfe,  .figni- 
fies  the  w.ifliing  or  purifying  fomeihing 
-with  water. 

Ablution,  in  a religious  fenfe,  llgnifies  a 
ceremony,  in  ufe  among  the  antients,  and 

ftill 
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flill  praSifed  by  the  Mahometans:  it 
confifted  in  wafliing  the  body,  which  was 
always  done  before  facrificing,  or  even 
entering  their  temples.  This  cuftom  was 
probably  derived  from  the  Jews  ; fmce 
we  read  in  fcripture,  that  Solomon  placed 
at  the  entry  of  the  temple,  which  he 
erefled  to  the  true  God,  a great  Laver 
which  the  text  calls  a Brafen  fea,  where 
the  priefts  walhed  themfelves  before  they 
offered  facrifice,  having  before-hand 
fanflified  the  water,  by  throwing  into  it 
the  alhes  of  a viflira  that  was  llain  in 
facrifice. 

Ablution,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  was  a 
fmall  quantity  of  wine  and  water,  which 
the  communicants  formerly  took  to  wafh 
down,  and  promote  the  digeftion  of  the 
hoft.  They  ftill  ufe  this  term  for  the 
water,  with  which  the  prieft  walhes  his 
hands  after  confecrating  the  hoft. 

Ablution,  among  chemifts  and  apothe- 
caries, is  ufed  for  walking  away  the  fu- 
perabundant  falts  of  any  body ; an  ope- 
ration otherwife  called  edukoration.  See 
'Edulcoration. 

Ablution,  among  phylicians,  is  ufed 
either  for  wafhing  the  external  parts  of 
the  body  by  baths ; or  deterging  the 
bowels  by  thin  diluting  fluids,  as  water- 
gruel,  whey,  Gfc.  Frequent  ablutions 
with  warm  water  are  faid  to  difpofe  the 
body  to  putrid  difeafes,  by  relaxing  its 
fibres  3 which  is  thought  to  be  one  rea- 
fon,  why  the  plague  is  fo  frequent  in  the 
turkiili  dominions;  the  Mahometan  re- 
ligion enjoining  conftant  ablutions. 

ABO,  a city  of  Sweden,  and  capital  of  the 
province  of  Finland ; it  is  fituated  in  E. 
longitude  ai®  30^  and  N»  latitude  60® 
30'  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aurojoki, 
on  the  Bothnic  gulph,  about  two  hundred 
and  forty  miles  N.  E.  of  Stockholm. 

abolishing,  the  fame  with  abolition. 
See  the  next  article. 

ABOLITION,  in  a general  fenfe,  is  ufed 
for  deftroying,  or  utterly  eradicating 
fomething. 

Abolition,  in  law,  denotes  the  repeal- 
ing any  law  or  ftatute,  and  prohibiting 
feme  cuftom,  ceremony,  &r.  Sometimes 
aUb  it  lignifies  leave  granted  by  the  king, 
or  a judge,  to  a criminal  accufer  to  for- 
bear any  farther  profecution. 

Abolition  is  alfo  ufed  by  antient  civilians 
and  lawyers,  for  delifting  from,  or  an- 
nulling, a legal  profecution  5 for  remit- 
ting tlie  punilliment  of  a crime ; and  for 
cancelling  or  difeharging  a public  debt. 

ABQLLAj  A military  garment,  worn  by 


the  greek  and  roman  foldiers : it  wsi 
lined,  or  doubled,  forwarmnefs. 

ABOMASUS,  Abomasum,  or  Aboma. 
sius,  in  comparative  anatomy,  names 
ufed  for  the  fourth  ftomach  of  rurainat- 
ing  beafts,  or  fuch  as  chew  the  cud, 
Thefe  have  four  ftomachs,  the  firft  ot 
which  is  called  winters  the  fecond,  reii< 
eulum  3 the  third,  omafiis  3 and  the  fourth, 
abomafus. 

It  is  in  the  abomafus  of  calves  and  lambs 
that  the  runnet  is  found,  ufed  for  curd- 
ling  milk.  See  Milk  and  Runnet, 

ABORIGENES,  in  geography,  a name 
given  to  the  original  or  firft  inhabitants  of 
any  country  3 but  more  particularly  ufed 
for  the  antient  inhabitants  of  Latium, 
when  jEneas  with  his  Trojans  came  into 
Italy. 

ABORTION,  in  medicine,  an  untimely 
or  premature  birth  of  a foetus,  otherwife 
called  a mifearriage  5 but  if  this  hap. 
pen  before  the  fecond  month  of  preg. 
nancy,  it  is  only  called  a falfe  con. 
ception. 

Abortion,  which  is  always  a dangerous 
and  but  too  often  a fatal  accident,  may 
be  owing  to  a multiplicity  of  caufes  3 but 
the  raoft  frequent  ones  are  immoderate 
fluxes  of  any  kind,  violent  paffions  of  , 
the  mind,  lUmulating  medicines,  ftrong^ 
purges  or  vomits,  fudden  commotions  of  (; 
the  body,  as  running,  leaping,  falls," 
blows,  &c.  to  which  we  may  add  a too' 
frequent  ufe  of  venery,  copious  bleeding  ® 
in  the  foot,  a debility  or  laxity  of  the 
womb,  and  a plethoric  habit  of  body : 
this  laft  is  often  the  caufe  of  abortion  in 
young  women,  pregnant  of  their  firlt 
child. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  abortion, 
the  above  caufes  muft  be  carefully  guard* 
ed  againft.  It  is  likewife  conducive  to 
the  fame  end,  to  bleed  at  proper  times  5 
as  alfo  to  ufe  ftrengthening  and  attempC'. 
rating  medicines : fuch  are  nitrous  pow- 
ders,  dragon’s  blood, , armenian  bole, 
blood-ftone,  plantain-water,  &c.  Af* 
tringent  plafters  are  alfo  ordered  by  Syden. 
ham,  to  be  applied  to  the  region  of  the 
loins.  However,  it  ought  to  be  carefully 
attended  to,  not  to  give  any  thing  re- 
ftringent  either  internally  or  externally, 
when  the  abortion  is  become  unavoidable. 
The  figns  of  an  approaching  or  threaten* 
ed  abortion,  are,  a fudden  flaccidity 
of  the  breafts,  a conftriftion  or  fubfiding 
of  the  belly,  a pain  in  the  head  and  eyes, 
grinding  pains  in  the  ftomach,  coldnefsof 
the  estrenjities,  fainjjngs,  fliiverings,  &c. 
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As  to  the  immediate  forerunners  of  an 
abortion,  they  are  thefe,  violent  pains 
in  the  loins  and  hips,  a dilatation  of  the 
orifice  of  the  womb,  the  formation  of 
waters,  an  eruption  of  the  fame,  a dif- 
charge  of  pure  blood,  or  blood  mixed 
with  the  waters. 

When  thefe  fyraptoms  appear,  imme- 
diate delivery  becomes  abfolutely  necef- 
fary,  without  waiting  for  ftrong  pains, 
which  feldom  return  after  the  flooding  is 
grown  fo  exceflive.  This  is  performed 
in  the  fame  manner  as  for  a timely  birth,_ 
for  which  fee  Delivery  and  Birth. 
Women  fubjeft  to  mifcarriages  muft  be 
very  careful  to  avoid  the  ufual  caufes  of 
them,  all  violent  exercifes,  fpeak- 
ing  loud,  ftrong  perfumes,  difagreeable 
fmells,  and  above  all  the  embraces  of 
their  hulbands ; and  upon  the  fit  ft  ap- 
pearance of  an  approaching  abortion, 
they  ought  to  confine  themfelves  to  their 
beds,  till  the  fymptoms  either  difappear, 
or  till  it  becomes  necelfary  to  forward  the 
delivery.  Opiates  mixed  with  reftrin- 
gents  are  greatly  recommended  for  pre- 
venting an  increafe  of  the  fymptoms,  and 
the  bad  confequences  thereof,  as  they 
take  off  the  ftimulation,  and  thereby  re- 
move one  great  caufe  of  the  haemorrhage 
fo  much  to  be  dreaded.  The  following 
form  is  prefcribed  by  Boerhaave  : Take 
blood-ftone  powdered,  armenian  bole, 
and  dragon’s  blood,  of  each  a dram  ; al- 
fo  fyrup  of  myrtle,  an  ounce  ; Iblid 
laudanum,  three  grains  ; and  plantain- 
water,  fix  ounces  : mix  all  together, 
and  let  the  patient  take  half  an  ounce  of 
it  every  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Abortion  is  alfo  ufed  for  a fcetus,  which, 
dying  in  the  womb,  continues  there  be- 
yond the  ufual  time  of  geftation. 

Abortion,  among  gardeners,  fignifies 
filch  fiuits  as  are  produced  too  early,  and 
never  arrive  at  maturity. 

abortive,  in  a general  fenfe,  a term 
ufed  for  any  thing  which  comes  before 
its  due  time,  or  a defign  which  mifcar- 
ries. 

Abortive  is,  more  particularly,  ufed  for 
any  thing  relating  to  an  abortion,  in 
which  fenfe  we  fay,  an  abortme  flux, 
abortive  veloni,  &c.  See  the  articles 
Flux  and  Velom. 

ABRA,  a filver  coin  of  Poland,  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  englilh  (hilling.  See 
the  article  Coin. 

The  abra  is  current  through  all  the  do- 
minions of  the  grand  fignior,  where  it 
paffcs  for  a fourth  part  of  the  dutch  dol* 
VOL.  I, 
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lar,  called  aflani  in  theLevatitj 

abracadabra,  a fpell  or  chafrfl,' 
worn  about  the  neck  as  an  amulet  againlt 
feveral  difeafes,  particularly  the  ague. 
See  Amulet,  Charm,  &c. 

However,  in  order  to  give  it  the  more 
virtue,  it  was  to  be  written  as  many 
times  as  the  word  contains  letters,  omit- 
ting always  the  laft  letter  of  the  former  t 
thus,  . 

abracadabra 

abracadabr 

abracadab 

ABRACADA 

ABRACAD 

ABRACA 

ABRAC 

ABRA 

ABR 

AB 

A 

The  whole  makes  a kind  of  inVertetl 
cone,  which  has  this  property,  that  be- 
ginning at  the  apex,  and  afcending  from 
the  laft  to  the  right,  the  letters  always 
form  the  fame  word.  According  to  Ju- 
lius Africanus,  the  pronouncing  the 
word  in  the  fame  manner,  wilt  do  as 
well. 

ABRAHAMIANS,  or  Abra'hamites, 
in  church  hiftory,  heretics  who  renewed 
the  errors  of  the  Paulicians ; a fefl,  who, 
to  the  doftrines  of  the  Manichees,  added 
an  abhorrence  of  the  crofs,  which  they 
are  faid  to  have  employed  in  moft  fervile 
oflices,  out  of  mere  defpite. 

This  name  is  alfo  ufed  for  another  feft, 
who  fuffered  death  for  the  worlhip  of 
images. 

ABRASION,  in  medicine,  the  corroding 
or  wearing  of  the  inteftines,  by  fliaip 
and  acrimonious  humours,  or.medicines. 
To  remedy  this  evil,  emollient  and  ob- 
tunding  medicines  are  recommended. 
See  the  article  Emollients. 

ABRAXAS,  a term  fometimes  ufed  as  (y- 
nonymous  with  abracadabra.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Abracadabra. 

Abraxas,  in  cliu'rch-hiftory,  a myftical 
term  exprefling  the  fupreme  God,  under 
whom  the  BaCiidians  fuppofed  365  de- 
pendent deities.  It  was  the  principle  of 
the  gnoftic  hierarchy,  whence  fprang  their, 
multitude  of  .ffions.  From"  abraxas  pro- 
ceeded the  primigenial  mind  ; from  the 
primigenial  mind,  the  logos,  or  word  3 
from. the  logos,  the  phronefis,  or  pru- 
dence ; from  phronefis,  fophiaand  dyna- 
mis,  or  wirdora  and  (frength  ; trom  thefe 
two  proceeded  principaliti-.s,  powers,  jnd 
'*  C angels. 
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angels ; from  thefe  other  angels,  to  the 
hiimber  of  365,  who  were  foppofeh  to 
have  the  government  of  fo  many  celeftial 
orbs  coimnitted  to  their  care. 

Abraxas,  among  antiquaries,  an  antique 
gem  or  ftone,  with  the  word  abraxas  en- 
graved on  it.  Theie  are  a great  many 
hinds  of  them,  of  various  figures  and 
fizes,  mollly  as  old  as  the  third  centu- 
ry. 

ABRENUNCIATION,  a term  of  the 
fame  import  with  renunciation.  See  the 
article  Renunciation. 

ABRIDGING,  the  fiiorteniug,  epitomiz- 
ing, or  contrailing  any  book,  matter,  or 
thing. 

Abridging,  in  algebra,  is  the  reducing  a 
compound  equation  to  a more  limple 
form.  See  the  article  Equation. 

To  prevent  the  mind's  being  diftrafled 
■with  attending  to  known  quantities,  con- 
cerning which  nothing  further  is  requir- 
ed ; and  to  keep  ihe  attention  entire  for 
the  reft;  mathematicians  ufe  to  abridge 
their  equations,,  by  expreffing  all  the 
known  quantities  ot  the  I'ameterm,  by  a 
fiugle  letter.— For  an  inltance : to  abridge 
the  equation 

— axx-T-ahx— abc—0 
— b -}-ac 

—c  -\-bc 

All  the  known  quantities— a— 5-rC  of 
the  fecond  term  are  fuppofed  equal  to  .one 
fingle  letter— ; all  the  known  quanti- 
ties-fai nr -f- ic  of  the  third  term, 
equal  to' another  letter -h/:  and  all  the 
known  quantities— ztic  of  the  fourth  term 
to  a fingle  letter — q.  By  which  means 
we  have  x’^—nxx-^-gznOy  inftead  of  the 
equation  propofed. 

ABRIDGMENT,  in  literary  hiftory,  fig- 
nifies  much  the  fame  with  an  epitome,  or 
abftrafil  of  a large  work.  See  Epitome. 
The  perfeflion  of  an  abridgment  confifts 
in  taking  only  what  is  mateiial  and  fub- 
flantial,  and  rejefting  all  fnperfluities, 
whether  of  fentiment  or  llyle  : in  which 
light,  abridgments  muft  he  allowed  lobe' 
ufefiil  performances.  Abridgments  are 
a very  numerous  kind  of  books : we  have 
abridgment.s'  of  the  common  law,  of  the 
llatutes,  of  ihephilofophical  tranfaflions, 
of  Locke  on  the  human  underftanding, 
&c. 

Abridgment,  in  law,  the  lliortening  a 
count,  or  declaration  : thus,  in  aftize,  a 
man  is  faid  to  abridge  his  plaint,  and  a 
woman  her  demand  in  aflion  of  dower, 
if  any  land  is  put  therein,  which  is  not 
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in  the  tenure  of  the  defendant ; for  on 
a plea  of  non-tenure,  in  abatement  of  the 
writ,  the  plaintiff  may  leave  out  thofe 
lands,  and  pray  that  the  tenant  may  an- 
fwer  to  the  remarndef.  The  reafon  is, 
that  thefe  w'rits  run  in  general,  and  there- 
fore  dial  I be  good  for  the  reft. 

ABROCHMENT,  or  Abbrochment, 
abrochameititim,  in  our  old  law-books, 
the  fame  with  forefttilling.  See  the  ar- 
ticle P'orestalling. 

ABROGATION,  abrogatim,  fignifies  tht 
totally  repealing  and  aboliftiing  a law, 
in  which  fenfe  it  differs  from  derogation, 
obrogation,  6fc.  See  DerogatioNj  S?f. 
There  may  be  a great  many  reafons  for 
abrogating  a law,  as  the  inconvenience 
and  bad  confcquences  arifing  from  it,  an 
alteration  of  circumftaiices,  a change  in 
the  f.ice  of  affairs,  &c.  which  may  make 
the  repealing  it  ablblutely  necelTary. 

ABRO'TANUM,  Southern-wood,  in 
botanv.  See  Southern- WOOD. 

ABRUPTION,  in  furgery,  the  fame  with 
ab,tlu£lion.  See  Abduction. 

ABRUZZO,  in  geography,  the  name  of 
two  provinces  of  the  K.  of  Naples,  both 
lying  on  the  gulph  of  Venice,  and  called 
the  farther  and  nearer  Abruzzo  in  regard 
to  the  city  of  Naples.  The  farther  Abruz- 
zo,  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by  the  pope’s 
territories,  and  feparated  from  the  nearer 
Abruzzo  by  the  river  of  Pel'cara. 

ABSCESS,  in  medicine  and  furgery,  an 
iirflammatory  tumour,  containing  puru- 
lent matter,  pent  up  in  a flefliy  part. 
Abfeefs  is  lynonymous  with  apoftem, 
impofthume,  and  impofthumation  ; and 
is  always  tlie'effeft  of  an  inflammation, 
which  frequently  may  be  dilcuffed  with- 
out coming  to  a ftippuralion,  or  before 
an  abfeefs  is  formed.  See  the  articles 
Inflammation,  andTuMOUR. 
When  the  tumour  of  an  inflammation 
increafes,  together  with  the  pain,  heat, 
and  pulfation  depending  thereon,  and 
thefe  fymptoms  continue  three  days,  all 
applications,  tending  to  refolve  the  tu- 
mour, are  to  be  ielt  off ; inftead  of  whicii 
the  furgeon  ought  to  forward  the  fuppu- 
ration,  by  applying  emollient  and  matu- 
rating rhedieines  to  the  part  aftefled. 
Fats,  oik,  and  glutinous  fubftances  an- 
Ever  this  purpofe,  by  obftrufling  the  pore, 
of  the  fkin.  There  are  alfo  a variety  of 
herbs,  fruits,  feeds,  roots,  gums,  and 
meals,  which,  if  made  into  pultices,  an- 
fwer  the  fame  end.  The  moft  noted  of 
thefe  are  galbanum,  fagapenum,  ammo- 
miacuBi, 
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niacum,  btlelliumj  opopanax,  among 
the  gums : thefe  mull  be  diflblvtd  in  yolks 
of  eggs,  and  fome  yell  added.  Marfli- 
mallows,  lint-feed,  fcenugreek-feed,  figs, 
onions,  Sfc.  made  in  a pultice,  with 
butter,  yell,  and  honey,  and  often  ap- 
plied to  the  part  hot,  are  accounteil  ex- 
cellent for  ripening  ablielTes,  which  is 
known  to  be  the  cafe,  by  the  roftnefs  and 
whitenefs  of  the  tumours.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Suppuration. 

When  the  abfcefs  is  well  digefted,  it 
fliould  be  opened  with  a fcalpel  in  the 
foftell  and  moll  dependent  part,  that  the 
matter  may  have  the  freer  exit.  If  the 
abfcefs  be  large,  the  fcalpel  is  not  to  be 
taken  out  immediately,  but  tlie  inclfion 
k farther  inlarged.  Thus,  the  putrid  mat- 
ter is  to  be  let  out,  and,  when  glutinous, 
gently  prefled  forth  with  the  hands.  In 
making  the  incifion,  great  care  mull  be 
taken  not  to  cut  the  large  blood  vtlfel's, 
nerves,  and  tendons.  As  to  the  fell  of 
the  cure,  it  confills  in  thoroughly  clean- 
ling,  and  then  healing  the  ulcer,  with 
mundificative  and  balfamic  medicines. 
See  the  article  Ulcer. 

Abscess,  in  farriery,  is  a purulent  tumour 
incident  to  feveral  animals,  as  horfes, 
llieep,  poultry, 

In  horfes,  a cataplafm,  or  pultice,  of 
lime,  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  and 
mixt  with  wine  and  oil  in  equal  quanti- 
I ties,  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  part  af- 
y fefled  ; op  one  of  wheat-flower,  fteeped 
in  vinegar,  with  half  an  ounce  ot  manna, 
may  be  ufed  in  its  Head. 

In  flieep,  the  way  is  to  open  the  tu- 
mour, in  what  part  foever  it  is  found,  and 
after  letting  out  the  matter,  to  pour  into 
the  wound  fome  melted  pitch,  and  burnt 
fait  powdered. 

In  poultry,  they  6pen  the  abfcefs  with  a 
pair  of  I'ciflars,  prefling  out  the  corrup- 
tion with  their  fingers  ; and  then  give 
them  lettuce  chopped  fmall,  and  mixed 
with  br.an  fteeped  in  water,  andfweeten- 
ed  with  honey,  to  eat. 

ABSCISSE,  abfcijfa,  in  conic  feflions,  the 
part  A P,  (fee  plate  II.  fig.  4)  of  the 
diameter  of  a curve  line,  Intercepted  be- 
tween the  vertex  A of  that  diameter,  and 
the  point  P.  where  any  ordinate  or  femi- 
ordinate,  MP,  to  that  diameter,  falls; 
From  this  definition  It  is  evident,  that 
there  are  an  infinite  number  of  variable 
abfcilTes  in  the  fame  curve,  as  well  as  an 
infinite  number  of  ordinates. 

In  the  parabola,  one  ordinate  has  hut  one 
abfcilTe  j in  an  ellipfisj  it  has  two ; in  an 
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hyperbola,  confining  of  two  parts,  it  baa 
all'o  two  ; and  in  curves  of  the  fecund  and 
third  order,  it  may  have  three  and  four. 

ABSCISSION,  ahfcijjio,  in  rhetoric,  a fi- 
gure of  fpeech,  whereby  the  fpeaker  flops 
Ihort  in  the  middle  of  his  difcourfe  : e.  g., 
one  of  her  age  and  beauty,  to  be  feen 
alone,  at  fucli  an  hour,  with  a man  of 
his  cliarafler.  I need  fay  no  more. 

AnscrssiON,  in  furgery,  is  Ibmetimes 
ufed  for  amputation,  but  more  properly 
for  cutting  off  forne  part  of  tile  body, 
when  "become  any  wife  hurtful  : thus  we 
fay  the  abl'ciflidn  of  the  prtepuce,  of  a 
lip,  &c. 

ABSINTHIATED  medicines,  thofe  im- 
pregnated with  the  virtues  of  abfmthium, 
or  worm-wood  : thus  we  fay,  ablintliiated 
wine,  ablintliiated  ale,  abfinthiated 
water,  &c.  See  the  next  article. 

ABSINTHIUM,  WORM-WOOD,  in  bota- 
ny, a fpecies  of  artemifia.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Artemisia.  See  alfo  plate  If. 
fig.  1.  which  reprefents  the  flowers  and 
feeds  of  worm-wood. 

"Worm-wood  is  greatly  commended  for 
its  medicinal  virtues  : it  ftrengthens  the 
llomach,  removes  obllruflionsof  the  liver 
and  fpleen,  creates  an  appetite,  and  de- 
llroys  worms.  It  is  alfo  ufed  in  other 
intentions,  for  which  fee  the  article 
Worm-wood. 

ABSIS,  in  aftronomy,  the  fame  with  ap- 
fis.  See  the  article  Apsis. 

ABSOLUTE,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes 
fomcthing  which  is  unconne£led  with,  or 
independent  on  others. 

Among  metaphyficians,  an  abfolute  be- 
ing is  one  whofe  exiftence  depends  on  no 
external  caule,  or  that  exills  by  a necef- 
fity  of  its  own  nature. 

Absolute  is  alto  an  epithet  applied  to 

• things  which  are  free  from  limitations  or 
conditions  : thus  we  fay,  an  abfolute  de- 
cree, abfolute  promife,  bSc.  See  Decree, 
Promise,  (Sc. 

ABSOLUTELY,  in  a general  fenfe,  that 
quality  or  manner  of  ailing  whereby  a 
perfon,  action,  or  thing,  is  denominated 
abfolute. 

Absolutely,  among  divine"s,  isufed  for 
completely,  or  with  full  power  and  effeil, 
independently  of  any  thing  elfe  : thus  ca- 
tholics hold,  that  the  priett  forgives  fins 

. abfolutely ; whereas  protellant  divines 
do  it  only  declarative!}'. 

Absolutely,  in  geometry,  fignifies,'  en- 
tirely, or  perfeilly : thus,  abfolutely 
round  is  'he  fame  as  perfeilly  round. 

absolution,  In  a general  fenfe,  ths 
C 3 aft 
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aSl  of  forgiving,  pardoning,  or  releafing. 

Absolution,  among  civilians,  is  ufed 
for  a definitive  I'entence,  declaring  the 
accufed  perfon  innocent,  and  releafing 
him  from  all  farther  profecution. 

Absolution,  among  catholics,  a power 
aflumed  by  the  priells  to  forgive  fins  ab- 
folutely,  that  is,  by  virtue  of  a power 
inherent  in  themfelves.  By  fiat.  23  Eliz. 
to  procure  abfolutions  from  Rome  is  de- 
clared to  be  high  treafon. 

Proteftant  divines  pretend  to  no  fuch 
power,  but  only  declare-  the  fc'ripture 
terms  of  pardon. 

Absolution,  in  the  prelbyterian  church, 
is  chiefly  ufed  forafentence  of  the  church- 
judicatories,  releafing  a man  from  excom- 
munication, and  receiving  him  again  into 
communion. 

Abfolutioad cautelam,  is  a provifional  abfo- 
lution,  granted  to  a perfon  who  has  ap- 
pealed From  a fentence  of  excommuni- 
cation. 

Absolutio  afavis,  in  the  roman  chan- 
cery, is  the  talcing  oif  a fufpenfion  or 
cenfure,  incurred  by  fome  of  their  clergy. 

ABSOLUTISM,  in  matters  of  theology, 
a doftrine  charged  on  the  calvinilts ; 
whereby  God  is  fuppofed  to  afl  from 
mere  pleafiue,  in  regard  to  the  falvation 
of  mankind.  Abfolutifm  is  the  grand 
obftacle  to  an  union  between  the  luthe- 
rans  and  calvinifts. 

absorbents,  in  the  materia  medica, 
fuch  medicines  as  have  the  power  of  dry- 
ing up'redundant  humours,  whether  ap- 
plied to  ulcers,  or  taken  inwardly, 
Teftaceous  powders,  boles,  chalk,  cal- 
cined bones,  £fc.  are  efteemed  the  moll 
powerful  abforbents ; which  are  chiefly 
given  in  diforders,  arifing  from  too  great 

, an  abundance  of  acids  in  the  flomach. 

It  is  a necefiary  precuition,.  to  drink  di- 
luting liquors  along  with  abforbents  5 
alfo  to  take  gentle  purges,  as  well  dur- 
ing the  ufe  of  them,  as  when  they  are 
left  off. 

Absorbent. in  anatomy,  a name 
peculiarly  given  to  the  lafleals  opening 
into  the  intellines,  and  ferving  to  imbibe 
the  nutritious  juice.  See  the  article  Lac- 
teal Vessels. 

The  pores  diffufed  over  the  body  are 
fometiines  alfo  called  by  this  name,  from 
their  imbibing  air,  effluvia,  fife. 

Absorbent  ycjfeh  is  alfo  a name  ufed  by 
fame  naturalifts  for  the  fibres  of  the  roots 
of  plants,  which  draw  nourilhment  from 
the  furtgunding  earth,  See  the  article 
Root, 


ABSORBING,  the  fwallowing  up,  fuck-l 
ing  up,  or  imbibing  any  thing  : thus  black 
bodies  are  faid  to  abforb  the  rays  of  light; 
luxuriant  branches,  to  abforb  or  walle 
the  nutricious  juices,  vyhich  fliould  feed 
the  fruit  of  trees,  fife. 

ABSORPTION,  the  effefls  of  abforbing, 
Seethe  article  Absorbing. 

Thus  we  read  of  abforptions  of  the  earth, 
when  large  trafls  of  land  have  been 
fwallowed  up. 

ABSTEMIOUS,  an  epithet  given  to  per- 
fons  who  ufe  a fpare  diet,  but  more  efpe. 
daily  to  thofe  who  abllain  from  wine. 

Abstemious,  abjiemii,  in  church -hi- 
ftory,  a name  given  to  fuch  perfons  as 
could  not  partake  of  the  cup  of  the  eu- 
charift,  on  account  of  their  natural  aver- 
fion  to  wine. 

Calvinifts  allow  thefe  to  communicate  in 
the  fpecies  of  bread  only,  touching  the 
cup  with  their  lip ; which  is  deemed  a 
profanation  by  the  lutherans. 

ABSTENTUS,  among  civilians,  an  heic 
who  is  with-held  by  his  tutor  from  en- 
tering upon  his  inheritance. 

Ecclefiaftical  writers  likewife  ufe  the 
word  abjlenius  for  an  excommunicated 
perfon. 

ABSTERGENTS,  in  the  ma'teria  medica, 
medicines  proper  for  cleanfing  the  body 
from  concretions  and  other  impurities, 
not  to  be  effefled  by  fimple  abluents. 
Abftergents  are  of  a faponaceous  nature, 
and  therefore  very  different  from  mere 
abluents,  tho’  Caftellus  reprefents  them 
as  the  fame. 

ABSTINENCE,  abjiinentia,  the  abftain- 
ing  or  refraining  from  certain  enjoy- 
ments ; but  more  el'pecially,  from  eat- 
ing and  drinking : thus  the  Jews  were 
obliged,  by  the  law  of  Mofes,  to  abftam 
from  their  wives  on  certain  occafions ; 
and  it  has  always  been  a praflice,  to  ab- 
ftain from  a luxuriant  diet  at  ftated 
times,  as  well  out  of  a religious  view,  as 
to  confirm  and  preferve  health.  See  the 
article  Fast. 

Abftinence  is  highly  extolled  by  fome 
phyficians,  and  that  juftly,  when  no  more 
is  meant  by  it  but  a proper  regimen : bul 
it  mud  have  bad  confequences,  when  in- 
dulged without  a due  regard  to  the  con- 
ftitution,  age,  ftrength,  fife,  of  the  perfon 
who  praftifes  it. 

ABSTINENTES,  in  Church -hiftory,  a 
fe6l  of  antient  heretics,  who  carried  ah- 
ftincnce  and  mortification  to  an  exceflive 
length. 

ABSTRACT  }de0,  among  logicians,  the 

idea 
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Jdea  of  foine  general  quality  or  property 
confidered  Amply  in  itfelf,  without  any 
refpca  to  a particular  fubjeft:  thus,  mag- 
nitude, equity,  &c.  are  abHraft-  ideas, 
when  we  confider  them  as  detached  from 
any  particular  body  or  perfon. 

It  is  generally  allowed,  that  there  are 
no  objefts  in  nature  correfponding  to 
abllraft  ideas : nay,  fome  philofophers, 
and  particularly  the  late  lord  Boling- 
broke,  difpute  the  exiftence  of  abftrafl 
ideas  ihemfelves,  thinking  it  impoffi- 
ble  for  the  human  mind  to  form  any  fuch. 
Abftraft  ideas  are  the  fame  with  thofe 
called  univerfal  ones,  and  the  manner  of 
forming  them,  ■ according  to  modern  phi- 
lofophers, is  this : we  readily  obferve  a 
refemblance  among  fome  of  our  par- 
ticular ideas,  and  thereby  get  a general 
notion  applicable  to  many  individuals. 
Tlius,  herfes  are  found  to  refemble  each 
other  in  lhape,  voice,  and  the  general 
configuration  of  their  parts.  Now,  the 
idea  which  takes  in  this  refemblance, 
excluding  what  is  peculiar  to  each  indi- 
vidual, becomes  of  courfe  common  to 
this  whole  family  or  clafs  of  animals, 
and  is  therefoi'e  called  a general,  univer- 
fal,  or  abllraft  idea.  See  Abstraction 
and  Idea. 

Abstract  terms  or  words,  thofe  made 
ufe  of  to  denote  abftrafl  ideas.  See  the 
article  Abstract  idea. 

Abstract  is  alfo  an  epithet  given  to  fe- 
veral  other  things  on  account  of  their  pu- 
rity, or  univerfality : thus,  we  fay  ab- 
ftrafl  numbers,  abftraft  mathematics,  &c. 
See' Number  and  Mathematics. 

Abstract,  in  matters  of  literature,  a con- 
cife  but  general  view,  or  analyfis,  of 
fome  large  work  ; in  which  fenfe,  it  dif- 
fers from  an  abridgment  only  as  being 
Ihorter,  and  its  entering  lefs  minutely 
into  particulars  ; and  from  an  extraif,  as 
this  laft  is  only  a particular  view  of  fome 
part  or  palTage  of  it. 

ABSTRACTION,  in  logic,  that  opera- 
tion of  the  mind  whereby  it  forms  ab- 
ftrafl  ideas.  See  the  article  Abstract, 
fupra. 

The  faculty  of  abftraftion  ftands  direftly 
oppofite  to  that  of  compounding.  By 
compofition  we  confider  thofe  things  to- 
gether, which,  in  reality,  are  not  joined 
together  in  any  one  exiftence.  And  by 
abftraflion,  we  confider  thofe  things  fe- 
parately  and  apart,  which,  in  reality, 
do  not  exift  apart.  See  Composition. 
According  to  the  celebrated  Mr.  Locke, 
abftraflion  is  performed  three  ways. 
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Flrft,  when  the  mind  conCderS  hny  one 
part  of  a thing  by  itfelf,  without  attend- 

- ing  to  the  whole,  as  the  arm,  leg,  fife, 
of  a man’s  body.  Secondly,  by  confi- 
dering  the  mode  of  a fubftance,  without 
taking  in  the  idea  of  the  fubftance  itfelf : 
thus,  geometricians  confider  the  pro- 
perties of  lines,  or  the  length  of  bodies, 
without  attending  to  their  breadth  or 
depth.  Thirdly,  by  generalizing  our 
ideas  in  the  manner  mentioned  under 
Abstract  idea. 

This  dofb'ine,  however,  of  abftraffion,  is 
denied  by  Dr.  Berkeley,  the  late  biftiop  of 
Cloyne,  who  owns  that  he  can  imagine  a 
man  with  two  heads,  or  the  upper  part  of 
a man  joined  to  the  body  of  a horfe : 
nay,  adds  he,  I can  confider  the  hand, 
the  eye,  the  nofe,  each  by  itfelf,  abftrafl- 
ed  or  feparate  from  the  reft  of  the  body, 
but  then  whatever  hand  or  eye  I imagine, 
it  rauft  have  fome  particular  lhape  and 
colour  ; likewife  the  idea  of  a man  that 
I frame  to  myfelf,  muft  be  either  of  a 
white  or  a black,  or  a tawney,  a ftraight 
or  crooked,  a tall  or  a low  or  a middle 
fized  man.  Neither  can  I,  by  any  ef- 
fort or  thought,  conceive  an  abfolutely 
abftrafled  idea,  of  motion  for  inftance, 
diftinfl  from  the  body  moving,  and 
which  is  neither  fwift  nor  flow,  cur- 
vilinear, nor  reflilinear ; and  the  like 
may  be  faid  of  . all  abftraft  ideas  what- 
foever. 

Abstraction,  in  chemiftry,the  evaporat- 
ing or  drawing  off  a menftruum  from  the 
fubjeft  it  had  been  put  to  diffolve.  Some 
alfo  ufe  the  word  abftrailion,  as  fynony- 
mous  with  diftillation  and  cohobation. 

ABSTRACTITIOUS,  or  Abstrac- 
TiVBi'  a term  ufed  by  fome  chemitts  for- 
a fpirit  drawn  from  vegetables,  without 
fermentation. 

ABSTRUSE,  a term  denoting  fomething 
that  is  difficult,  dark,  obfeure,  and  not 
eafy  to  be  underftood,  and  accordingly 
oppofed  to  what  is  plain  and  obvious. 
Thus,  metaphyfics  is  an  abftrufe  feience, 
as  is  the  new  doflrine  of  infinite  fe- 
ries. 

ABSURD,  an  epithet  given  to  any  aflion, 
fentiment,  Sfc.  which  contradifils  or  runs 
counter  to  a manifeft  truth,  or  to  the  re- 
ceived opinions  of  mankind  : thus,  it 
would  be  abfurd  to  affirm,  that  twelve 
inches  are  not  equal  to  a foot : when  ap- 
plied to  aflions,  ablurd  is  fynonymous 
with  ridiculaus.  See  the  articles  Ridi - 
cuLE  and  Absurdity. 

There  is  an  argument,  called  reduBia 

ad, 
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Si/  ahfurdu7n  ; which  proves  a thing  to 
■be  Hue,  by  fhewing  the  abl'urdity  of  the 
contrary  fiippofition. 

ABSURDITY,  that  error  by  which  any 
thing  may  be  denominated  abfurd.  See 
the  article  Absurd. 

The  great  caufeofabfurdity, is  in  fpeech. 

As  reafon  confifts  in  the  due  ufe  of  names 
and  words,  abfurdity  confifts  in  the  abufe 
of  them.  The  higheft  of  all  our  facul- 
ties, and  our  failings,  take  their  rife 
from  the  fame  things  language  j and  are 
as  it  were  well  coupled  together,  to  tem- 
per each  other,  and  reduce  human  na- 
ture to  a kind  of  mediocrity, 

Hobbes  affigns  abfurdity  as  a privilege 
peculiar  to  man,  and  which  no  other  crea- 
ture is  capable  of : he  adds,  that  of  all 
men,  thofe  called  plrilofophers,  are  moll 
expofed  to  it.  Whence  the  faying  of  Ci- 
cero ; there  is  nothing  fo  abfurd  but  has 
been  faid  by  a philofopher,  nihil  tarn  ab~ 
furde  did  poteji,  quod  no}t  dicatur  a philo- 
fopho.  The  reafon  feems  to  be,  that  of 
all  men  they  reafon,  and  difcourfe  moll. 
Yet  a nearer  and  more  appolite  caufe  may 
beafligned.;  viz.  their  neglsfl  at  fetting 
out,  to  define  the  terms  they  make  ule 
cf,  i,  r.  to  alllgn  the  precife  idea  each  is 
made  to  reprelent : which  is  much  like  a 
man’s  undertaking  to  number,  without 
knowing  the  value  of  the  numeral  figui'es; 
reafoiiing,  according^to  the  author  firft: 
cited,  being  no  other  than  computing. 

■ Divers  abfurdities  aifo  arife  from  the 
wrong  connefting  names  into  propofi- 
tions  j as  firft,  when  the  names  of  bo- 
dies are  applied  to  accidents ; or  the 
names  of  accidents  to  bodies  : as  in  that 
propofition,  faith  is  infufed,  or  infpired  ; 
fince  nothing  is  either  fufible,  or  infpir- 
able,  but  body  : and  the  fame  abfurdity 
the  Cartehans  fall  into,  when  they  make 
extenfion  to  conftitute  body,  &c.  Se- 
condly, when  the  names  of  accidents  in- 
herent in  external  bodies  are  attributed  to 
accidents  of  our  own  bodies  ; as  when  it 
is  faid  that  colour  is  in  the  objeft,  found 
in  the  air,  ., fife.  Thirdly,  when  the  names 
of  bodies,  are  attributed  to  words,  or 
conceptions  ; as  is  done  by  thofe  who  af- 
fert  that  there  are  univerfal  things,  that 
animal  is  a genus,  &c.  Fourthly,  when 
the  names  of  accidents  are  given  to 
words,  and  propolitions ; as  when  it  is 
faid  that  the  definition  is  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  or  a perfon’s  command,  is  his 
■will.  Fifthly,  when  in  lieu  of  proper 
words,  metaphors  and  tropes  are  made 
ufe  of;  as,  the  way  leads  to  fuch  a 
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place,  the  proverb  fays  this  or  thafi 
which  though  allowable  on  ordinary  oc- 
cafions,  yet  is  of  mifehievous  confe- 
quence  in  real'oning  and  fearching  after 
truth.  Daftly,  when  names  are  taken  at 
random,  and  ufed  without  meaning,  as 
tranfubftantiation,  confubftantiation,  en- 
telechia,  &c. 

He  that  can  avoid  thefe  rocks  will  notea- 
fily  fall  into  an  ablurdity,  except  in  a 
very  long  chain  of  reafoning,  when  he 
may  be  apt  to  forget  fome  propofition 
before  laid  down, 

ABSYNTHIUM,  the  fame  with  abfin- 
thium.  .See  Absinthium. 

ABUCCO,  Abocco,  or  Abocchi,  a 
weight  ufed  in  the;  kingdom  of  Pegu, 
equal  to  twelve  teccalis  ftda  half.  Two 
abuccos  make  an  agiro,  or  giro  ; two 
giri  make  half  a biza,  which  weighs  100 
heccalif,  that  is  to  fay,  2 pound  5 qunces 
the  heavy  weight,  or  3 pounds  9 ounces 
light  weight  of  Venice. 

ABUNDANT  nui7ihers,  thofe  whofe  parts 
added  together  make  more  than  the 
whole  number : thus  the  parts  of  ao, 
make  22,  wk.  i,  2,  4,  5,  10. 

ABUSE,  in  a general  fenfe,  the  pervert- 
ing fomething  from  its  true  delign,  pur- 
pole,  or  intention. 

Abuse  o/" ‘ivords,  is  the  ufing  them  with- 
out any  clear  and  diftinfl  ideas,  or  with- 
out any  idea  at  all.  See  Absurdity, 
Abuse,  a phrafe  fometimes  ufed  foe 
the  crime  of  felf-pollution.  See  Pol- 
lution, 

ABUTALS,  the  boundaries  of  a piece 
of  land. 

ABUTILON,  in  botany,  is,  according  to 
Linnaeus,  a fpecies  of  fida,  the  flower  of 
which  refembles  that  of  the  mallow,  but 
the  fruit  is  a kind  of  head  compofed  of 
feveral  bivalve  capfules  : thefe  are  affixed 
> to  an  axis,  and  ufually  contain  kidney- 
fhaped  feeds.  See  Plate  II.  fig.  2.  and 
the  article  SiD.s.. , 

The  abutilon  is  diuretic  and  vulnerary; 
its  leaves,  applied  to  ulcers  and  fores, 
ferve  to  cleanfe  them  ; and  its  feeds  taken 
inwardly,  promote  urine,  and  expel  the 
gravel. 

ASYSS,  in  a general  fenfe,  fignifies  any 
unfathomable  depth,  or  an  immenfe  col- 
leflion  of  waters. 

Abyss,  more  particularly,  denotes  a vaft 
cavern  or  hollow  receptacle,  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  earth,  filled  with  water;  the 
exiftence  of  which  has  been  difpiited  by 
fome,  and  defended  by  other  naturallfts. 
To  it  has  been  attrijbuted  the  origin  of 

fpringp,, 
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fpi'ings,  the  level  maintained  in  the  fur- 
faces  of  different  feas,  and  their  not  over- 
flowing their  banks,  f^r.  But  thequeftion, 
whether  there  be-  fuch  an  aliyfs  or  no, 
feems  yet  undetermined.  , See  the  articles 
Earth  and  Deluge. 

Abyss  is  alfo  ufed  forfeveral  other  things, 
as  tlie  cavernous  bowels  of  a mountain, 
or  hell,  or  the  bottomlefs  pit,  the  center 
of  an  efcutcheon,  a gulph,  £fc. 

Abyss,  in  antiquity,  a name  given  to  the 
temple  of  Prolerpine. 

Abyss,  aimong  alchemifts,  is  ufed  by  fome 
for  the  immediate  receptacle  of  the  femi-_ 
nal  matter,  and  by  others  for  the  firft 
matter  itfelf. 

Aey'SS,  in  a metaphorical/enfe,  is  applied 
to  any  thing  that  is,  infcru'table,  or  in- 
tomprehenfible:  thus,  the  judgments  of 
God  are  called  a great  abyfs. 

ABYSSINIA,  a large  empire  of  Africa, 
otlierwife  called  Ethiopia.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Ethiopia. 

ABYSSINIAN  church,  that  eftablifhed  in 
the  empire  of  Abyffinia  : it  makes  only 
a branch  of  the  Cophts  or  Jacobites,  a 
feft  of  heretics  who  admit  only  one  na- 
ture in  Jefus  Chrift. 

ACACIA,  in  botany,  a fpecies  of  mi- 
mofa,  the  flower  of  which  confifts  of  only 
one  infundibuliform  leaf,  containing  a 
number  of  ftamina  : the  flowers  are  ufu- 
ally  collefled  in  clufters  or  little  heads. 
The  piftil  arifes  from  the  bottom  of  the 
flower,  and  at  length  becomes  a flat  pod, 
five  or  fix  inches  long,  and  divided  info 
feveral  hollow  partitions,  containing  a 
number  of  roundifli  feeds.  See  plate  II. 
fig.  3.  and  the  article  Mimosa.  ■ 

There  are  a great  many  varieties  of  aca- 
cia, all  which  may  be  propagated  with  us 
on  hot  beds.  They  belong  to  the  poly- 
andria  clafs  of  Linnsens,  and  are  culti- 
vated by  the  Chinefe  for  the  fake  of  their 
flowers : thefe  they  ufe  in  dying  that 
beautiful  yellow,  which  we  find  bears 
wafliing  in.  their  filks  and  fluffs. 

Acacia,  in  the  materia  medica  of  the  an- 
tients,  a gum  made  from  the  egyptian 
acacia- tree,  and  thought  to  be  the  fame 
with  our  gum-arabic. 

Acacia  germanka,  an  infpiffated -juice, 
made  of  wild  floes,  hardly  ripe.  The 
true  acacia  is  faid  to  be  very  fcarce  in  the 
fhops,  where  the  german  acacia  is  ufed  in 
its  Head,  both  being  powerful  aftringents, 
and  confequen'.ly  good  in  haemorrhages, 
and  all  kinds  of  fluxes. 

/.CACIA,  or  Akakia,  in  antiquity,  a roll 

cr  b.tg  reprefcnted  on  the  medals  of  the 
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greek  and  roman  emperors  : fome  tbinfe 
it  is  only  a handkerchief,  which  they  ufed 
as  a fignal  ; others  takd  it  for  a volume, 
or  roll  of  memorandums  or  petitions  ; 
and  finally,  others  will  have  it  to  be  a 
purple  bag  filled  with  earth,  to  remind 
the  prince  of  his  mortality. 

ACADEMIC,  Academician,  or  Aca- 
DEMIST,  a member  of  a modern  acade- 
my. . See  the  article  Academy. 

Academics  is  more  particularly  ufed  for 
a fe6l  of  antient'philofophers',  who  main- 
tained that  all  things  were  uncertain,  and 
confequently  that  men  ought  to  doubt  of 
every  thing.  They  even  went  fo  far,  as 
to  doubt  whether  or  no  they  ought  to 
doubt ; it  being  a received  maxim  a- 
mong  Ihem,  fe  nil  fiire,  ne  hoc  quidan, 
quod  nihil  fciant. 

Of  this  feN,  Socrates.and  Plato  were  the 
founders.  Cicero,  who  was  an  academic 
philofopher  himfelf,  gives  a more  favour- 
able account  of  them.  He  tells  us,  that 
all  the  difference  between  the  academics, 
and  thofe  who  imagined  themfelves  pof- 
felTed  of  the  knowledge  of  things,  con- 
fifted  in  this ; that  the  latter  were  fully 
perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  their  opinionsj 
whereas  ihe  former  held  many  tilings  to 
be  only  probable,  which  might  very  well 
ferve  to  regulate  their  condufl,  though 
they  could  not  pofitively  affert  the  cer- 
tainty of  them.  In  this,  fays  he,  we 
have  greatly  the  advantage  of  the  dogma- 
tills,  as  being  more  difengaged,  more  un- 
bialTed,  and  at  full  liberty  to  determine  as 
our  judgment  fhall  direiSl.  But  the  ge- 
nerality of  mankind,  I know  not  how, 
are  fond  of  error  ; and  choofe  rather  to 
defend,  with  the  utmoll  obftinacy,  the 
opinion  they  have  once  embraced,  than 
with  candour  and  impartiality,  examine 
which  fentiinenis  are  moll  agreeable  to 
truth.  Academ.  II.  3. 

This  paffage  alone,  if  there  were  no  o- 
ther  proof,  is  a fufficient  vindication  of 
the  academics  from  the  charge  of  Pyrrho- 
nifm.  See  Pyrrhonians. 

ACADEMY,  in  grecian  antiquity,  A large 
villa  in  one  of  the  fuburbs  of  Athens, 
where  the  left  of  philofophers  called  a- 
cademics  held  their  affemblies.  It  took 
its  name  from  one  Academus  or  Ecade- 
mus,  a citizen  of  Athens  ; as  our  mo- 
dem academies  take  theirs  from  it. 

This  term  was  alfo  ufed  metaphorically, 
to  denote  the  feft  of  academic  philofo- 
phers. See  the  lall  article. 

Academy,  in  a modern  fenfe,  fi.gnifles  a 
fociety  of  learned  men,  eftablifUsd  for  the 
improve- 
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■ improvetnent  of  arts  or  fciences.-  Some 
authors  confound  academy  with  univer- 
fity  ; but  though  much  the  fame  in  la- 
tin,  they  ate  very  different  in  englilh. 

An  univerfity  is  properly  a body  com- 
pofed  of  graduates  in  the  feveral  facul- 
ties ; of  profeffors,  who  teach  in  the 
public  fchools ; of  regents,  or  tutors, 
and  ftudents  who  learn  under  them,  and 
afpire  likwife  to  degrees.  Whereas  an 
academy  is  not  intended  to  teach  or  pro- 
fefs  any  art,  fiich  as  it  is,  but  improve  it : 
it  is  not  for  novices  to  be  inftruiSed.  in, 
but  for  thofe  that  are  more  knowing  ; for 
perfons  of  diftinguiflied  abilities  to  con- 
fer in,  and  communicate  their  lights  and 
difcoveriesto  each  other,  fortheir  mutual 
benefit  and  improvement.  See  the  article 
University. 

Academies  of  antiquity,  are  thofe  de- 
ligned  for  the  illulfration  of  whatever 
regards  antiquity,  as  medals,  coins,  in- 
fcriptions,  &c. 

There  are  leveral'academies  of  this  kind 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  as  at 
Upfal  in  Sweden,  at  Cortonain  Tufcany, 
at  Paris,  and  at  London : thefe  two  laft 
are  called,  one  the  academy  of  infcriptions 
and  belles  lettres,  and  the  other  the  anti- 
quarian fociety.  See  Antiquary. 

Academies  of  anhiteBure.  See  Aca- 
demies of  painting,  infra. 

Academies  of  belles  lettres,  thofe  chiefly 
defigned  for  the  cultivation  of  eloquence 
and  poetry.  Befides  the  academy  of 
belles  lettres  at  Paris,  and  one  at  Caen, 
there  are  feveral  in  Italy,  one  at 

Florence,  and  two  at  Rome. 

Chirurgical  Academies,  thofe  eftablilhed 
for  the  improvement  of  furgery  s fuch  is 
that  lately  inftituted  at  Paris  ; the  mem- 
bers 6f  which  are  not  only  to  publilh 
their  own  and  correfpondents  obferva- 
tions  and  improvements,  but  to  give  an 
account  of  all  that  is  publiflred  in  furgery, 
and  to  compofe  a complete  hiftory  of  this 
art,  by  their  extrafis  from  all  the  au- 
thors, antient  and  modern,  who  have 
wrote  on  it.  A qtieftion  in  furgery  is  to 
be  propofed  by  the  academy  yearly  ; and 
a prize  of  a gold  medal  of  two  hundred 
livres  value  to  be  given  him,  who  fur- 
nilhes  the  moft  fatisfafilory  anfwer, 

Cofmographical  Academies,  thofe  which 
make  geography  and  aftronomy  the  chief 
objefts  of  their  refearches  : fuch  is  that 
called  the  argosiauts,  at  Venice. 

Academies  of  dancing.  Of  this  kind  there 
was  one  inftituted  by  Lewis  XIV,  with 
ample  privileges. 
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Ecclefafical  Academies, ’thofe  which enj; 
ploy  their  ftudies  in  illuftrating  the  doc- 
trines, difcipline,  ceremonies,  &c.  that 
obtained  in  each  age  of  the  church  : fuch 
is  that  of  Bologna. 

Hijiorical  Academies,  thofe  erefled  for 

■ the  improvement  of  hiftory;  fuch  ate 
^thofe  atLifbon  and  Tubingen. 

Ac  AOEUY  of  infcriptions,  &c.  See  Aca- 
demies  of  antiquity,  fa^m. 
Academies  of  languages,  thofe  efta- 
blilhed in  many  parts  of  Europe, ’for  re. 
fining  and  afcertaining  the  language  of 
each  country  ; thus  the  Paris  academy  is 
defigned  to  illuftrate  and  polifli  the 
french ; that  of  Madrid,  the  fpanilh  or 
caftilian,  fife.  But  befides  thefe,  there 
others  in  Italy,  Germany,  fife. 
Academies  of  Law : fuch  are  thofe  of 

■ Bologna  and  Beryta. 

Medical  Academies,  thofe  inftituted  with 
a view  to  promote  medical  knowledge  and 
improvements  : fuch  is  that  of  the  Ha- 
turee  Curioforum,  in  Germany,  and  thofe 
of  Venice,  Geneva,  Palermo,  fife,  to 
. which  feme  add  the  colleges  of  phyficians 
at  London  and  Edinburgh. 

JWi£/fe«/ Academies.  Thefe  are  frequent 
in  moft  parts  of  Europe,  but  more  efpt- 
daily  in  France  and  Italy. 

Academies  of  painting,  fculpture,  and 
architeBure.  There  is  one  of  thefe  at 
Paris,  and  another  at  Rome. 

The  academy  at  Paris  confifting  of  the 
moft  eminent  mailers  in  painting  and 

■ fculpture,  was.  founded  by  M.  deNoy- 
ers,  fecretary  of  Hate  to  Lewis  XIII. 

■ This  academy  at  firft  confifted  of  about 
twenty-five  perfons,  twelve  officers 
called  ancients,  eleven  private  members, 
and  two  fyndics.  But  at  prefent  it  con- 
fills'  of  forty  painters  and  fculptors. 
There  are  four  perpetual  refilors  nomi- 
nated by  the  king,  a direftor,  a chancel- 
lor, a fecretary  who  keeps  the  regifter, 
and  counterfigns  the  difpatches  ; a trea- 
furer,  twelve  profeffors,  adjunfls  to  the 
reilors  and  profeffors,  fix  chancellors,  a 
profelfor  for  that  part  of  anatomy  which 
relates  to  painting,  and  another  for  per- 
fpefilive.  The  academy  at  Rome  was 
eftablilhed  by  Lewis  XIV,  and  here  thofe 
who  have  won  the  annual'prize  in  the 
academy  at  Paris,-are  received  and  enter- 
tained for  three  years,  and  have  a penlion 
from  the  king,  to  give  them  an  opportu- 
nity of  perfefting  themrelves.  The  aca- 
demy at  Paris  fends  one  of  their  gover- 
nors for  its  prefrdent. 

Academies  feknees,  thofe  chiefly  do' 
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jjgned  for  the  improvement  of  natural 
jhftory  and  mathemafos,  with  their  nu- 
merous branches,  botany,  chemiftry,  me- 
chanics, aftronomy,  geography,  &c. 

Thefe  are  the  moft  numerous  of  all  others, 
but  the  molt  noted  ones  are  thofe  at 
London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Peterlburg,  Bo- 
logna. That  of  London  is  called  the 
Royal  Society  ; and  indeed  with  us,  So- 
ciety is  the  general  term  for  all  eftablilh- 
ments  of  this  kind,  as  academy  with  fo- 
reigners. See  the  article  Society. 
Academy  is  alfo  more  pal'ticularly  ufed 
with  us  for  a kind  of  fchools,  where 
■youth  are  inltrufted  in  various  branches 
of  learning.  Of  this  kiml,  we  have 
two  royal  ones,  -viz-  one  at  Portfmoiith, 
for  teaching  navigation,  drawing,  &t. 
which  may  be  called  a naval  or  maritime 
academy ; and  another  at  Woolwich, 
where,  youth  are  taught  fortification, 
gunnery,  Gfc.  which  may  be  (filed  the 
military  academy.  Befides  thefe,  there 
are  numerous  academies,  efpecially  in 
London,  for  teaching  mathematics,  lan- 
guages, writing,  accounts,  drawing,  and 
other  branches  of  learning.  The  dif- 
fenters  have  likewife  their  academies  for 
teaching  philofophy,  divinity,  Sfc.  which 
give  great  umbrage  to  the  Ificklers'for 
epifcopacy. 

Academy  is  alfo  a name  peculiarly  given 
to  a riding  fchool,  otherwife  called  the 
manege.  See  Manege. 

Academy  figures,  in  painting,  a draught, 
or  defign,  made  after  a model,  with  a 
ci'ayon  or  pencil. 

ACADIE,  or  Acady,  in  geography,  a 
name  formerly  given  to  Nova  Scotia,  or 
New  Scotland,  one  of  our  American  co- 
lonies. See  Scotland. 

ACA5NA,  in  grecian  antiquity,  a mea* 
fure  of  length,  containing  ten  of  their 
feet.  See  Measure  and  Foot. 
ACAJOU,  the  Cashevv-nut-trhe,  in 
botany,  the  name  of  a fpecies  of  anacai'- 
■ dium.  See  Anacardium. 

The  flower  of  the  acajou  conGfts  of  one 
funnel-fafliioned  leaf,  divided  into  many 
fegmenls  at  the  edges : the  piftil,  which 
is  furrounded  with  a number  of  Itamina., 
finally  becomes  a foft  turbinated  fruit, 
with  a kidney-lhaped  capfule  affixed  to 
it,  in  which  is  contained  a feed  of  the 
fame  fliape.  See  plate  III.  fig.  i. 

The  acajou  is  a native  of  Brafil,  of  the 
fruit  of  Which  the  Indians  make  a kind 
of  vinous  intoxicating  liquor.  The 
kernel  of  the  cafliew-hut  may  be  eaten, 
when  roalled,  but  its  hulk  is  cKtremely 
VOL.  L 
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acrimonious'.  The  dyers  iiiahe  life  q£ 
the  oil  drawn  from  it,  ih  dying  black. 

ACALYPHA,  in  botany,  a genus  of-the 
monoetia  polyandria  clafs  of  plants;  the 
calyx  of  the  male  flowers  ton  fills  of  four 
fmall,  roundilh,  concave;  and  equal  pe* 
tals ; there  is  no  corolla ; in  the  female 
flower  the  calyx  is  compofed  of  three 
leaves,  and  there  is  no  corolla ; the  fruit 
is  a roundilh,  trifulcated,  trilocula'r  cap- 
fule, with  a large,  Angle,  roundilh  feed 
in  each  cell. 

ACANACEOUS  Plants,  among  botanifts, 
thofe  which  are  prickly,  and  bear  their 
■flowers  and  feeds  on  a kind  of  heads. 

ACANTHA,  among  botanifts,  a name 
given  to  the  prickles  of  thorny  plants. 

Acantha  is  alfo  ufed  by  zoologifts  forth* 
fpines  of  certain  filhes,  as  thofe  of  the 
echinus  marinus,  &c. 

Acantha  is  alfo  a term  uffid  by  fome  ana- 
tomifts  for  the  protuberances  of  the  back 
bone,  Dtherwile  called  Spina  doTli,  See 
the  article  Spine. 

ACANTHABOLUS,  in  forgery,  a kind 
of  forceps,  or  inftrument  for  pulling 
out  thorns  and  other  lharp-pointed  bo- 
dies, that  may  have  penetrated  the  Ikin  : 
alfo  an  inftrument  for  pulling  hairs  from 
the  eye-broWs,  &c, 

ACANTHACEOUS,  among  botanifts, 
an  epithet  given  to  all  the  plants  of  the 
thiftle  kind,  on  account  of  the  prickles 
with  which  they  are  befet,  See  the  ar- 
ticle Thistle. 

ACANTHINE,  among  the  antients,  fome- 
thing  belonging  ,to,  or  refembling  the 
herb  acanthus  j hence  we  read  of  acan- 
thine  garments,  acanthine  woods,  tSc. 
The  acanthine  garments,  according  te 
fome,  were  made  of  the  down  of  thiftles, 
but  others  will  have  them  to  be  only  em- 
broidered in  imitation  of  the  egyptian 
acanthus.  They  will  have  the  acanthine 
wood  to  be  the  fame  with  brafil-wood. 
ACANTHOPTERYGIOUS  Fiphes,  A- 
canthoperigii  pifces,  among  zoologifts, 
one  of  the  general  clafles  or  families  of 
fillies,  diftinguilhed  by  having  the  ray* 
of  their  fins  bony,  and  fome  of  them 
prickly  at  the  extremities. 

Under  this  clafs  are  contained  feventeen 
genera,  viz-.  The  gafterqlleus,  chsstodon, 
Zeus,  cottus,  trigla,  fcorpsiia,  trachinus, 
perca,  fcisena,  fparus,  labrus,  mugil, 
fcomher,  xiphlas,  gobius,  blennius,  and 
ephidion:  for  the  defcription  of  all  which, 
fee  the  articles  Gasterosteus,  Ch.®- 
TODON,  Zeus,  &c. 

ACANTHUS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
13  liidynamift 
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didynamia  angiofpermia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  cal5:x  of  .which  is  a permanent  peri- 
anthium  ; the  flower  conlifts  of  one  leaf, 

■ the  anterior  part  of  which  is  divided  into 
three  fegments,  and  the  hinder  part 
forms  a kind  of  ring.  The  piftil,  which 
rifes  from  the  cup,  finally  becomes  an 
acorn-fliaped  fruit,  containing  a number 
of  gibbofe-feeds.  See'plate  III.  fig.  2. 
The  acanthus  may  be  known  _when  not 
in  flower,  by  its  beautifitl  leaves,  which 
are  fo  elegant  as  to  be  imitated  on  carv- 
ings. 

Acanthus,  in  archlteflure,  an  ornament 
reprefenting  the  leaves  of  the  herb  acan- 
thus, and  ufed  in  the  capitals  of  the  Co- 
rinthian and  compofite  orders.  See  the 
article  Capital. 

For  this  purpofe,  the  greek  fculptors  imi- 
tated the  leaves  of  the  foft  acanthus,  as 
the  Goths  did  thofe  of  the  prickly  kind. 

ACAPULCO,  in'  geography,  a fea-port 
town  of  North  America,  in  W.  longi- 
tude 102“.  N.  latitude  17°  30'.  It  is 
fituated  in  the  province  of,  Mexico,  on  a 
fine  bay  of  the  South-fea,  from  whence  a 
fliip  fails  annually  to  Manila  in  the  Plii- 
lippine.iflands. 

ACARA,  in  ichthyology,  a fmall  brafi- 
lian  frelh-water  fifli,  feldom  exceeding 
' three  inches  in  length.  It  has  a high 
back  like  the  pearch,  on  which  Hands  a 
long  fin  reaching  nearly  to  the  tail,  and 
fupported  by  numerous  rigid  and  prickly 
rays.  Its  fins  are  all  brown.  But  what 
chiefly  diltinguifhes  it  is  a large  black 
fpot  on  the  middle  of  each  fide,  and  ano- 
ther near  the  tad.  See  plate  III.  fig.  3. 

Acara  -AY A,  a brafilian  fifh  of  the  fliape 
of  our  carp  r it  grows  to  three  feet  in 
length,  and  has  two  long  teeth  in  the  up- 
per jaw,  thofe  in  the  under  one  being  ex- 
tremely ftiarp,  numerous,  and  even.  Its 
tail  is  brokd,  and  but  very  little  forked. 
Its  belly. is  white,  as  are  the  belly  -fins, 
the  others  being  pale  red.  It  is  efteemed 
a delicate  fifli,  and  eaten  faked  as  w.ell  as 
frefli.  See  plate  IV.  fig.  i. 

Acara-Mucu,  the  name  of  a very  re- 
markable fmall  fifli,  about  ten  fingers 
breadih  long,-and  four'broad.  ■ Its  mouth 
is  round,  very  fmall,  and  furnifhed  with 
triangular  teeth.  On  the  ridge  of  the 
back,  juft  behind  the  eyes,  there  Hands 
a flender  pointed  horn,  of  a cylindrical 
ftiape,  and  four  fing-ers  breadth  long. 
It  is  found  on  the  coaft  of  Brafil,  has 
no  I'cales,  and  is  not  eatable.  See  piste 
JV.fig.  a.  . .. 
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Acara-Peba,  a fmall  Brafilian  fifli,  a. 
bout  a foot  long,  and  four  or  five  inches 
broad.  Its  mouth  is  large,  but  vyithout 
teeth,  and  its  tail  is. forked.  It  has  pns 
long  back  fin,  the  anterior  rays  of  which 
are  rigid  and  prickly,  but  the  hinder 
ones  foft  and  flexible.  It  feems  to  be  a 
variety  of  fmaris.  See  Smaris. 

Acara-Pitamba,  a beautiful  brafiliaj 
filh,  refembling  our  mullet,  and  grow, 
ing  to  two  feet,  or  more  in  length.  Its 
tail  terminates  in  two  oblique  horns; 
and  along  the  middle  of  each  fide,  there 
runs  a broad  and  beautiful  gold-colour, 
cd  line,  from  the  gills  to  the  tail.  Its 
back,  down  to  this  line,  is  variegated  alfe 
with  fpots  of  the  fame  colour ; and  the 
fides  under  the  line,  are  variegated  with 
fliort,  longitudinal  lines,  of  a fomewhat 
I paler  colour  than  that  of  the  broad  line, 

, Its  belly'  is  white  and  its  fins  yellow. 
See  plate  IV.  fig.  4. 

ACARAUNA,  a fmall  american  filh, 
called  by  our  failors  the  old  wife,  ol 
which  there  are  feveral  fpecies.  Thej 
feldom  exceed  four  or  five  inches  in 
length,  and  are  nearly  as  broad  as  long, 
One  has  a fliarp  thorn,  or  prickle,  on 
each  fide  near  the  tail ; thefe  it  draws  in 
or  thrufts  out  at  pleafure.  Another, 
which  is  that  called  the  old  wife,  has  font 
fliarp  thorns  on  each  fide  its  upper  jaw, 
and  two  on  each  fide  the  under  onei 
from  thefe  laft,  which  bend  downwards; 
and  in  fliape  referable  a cock’s  fpur,  there 
runs  up  a row  of  fmall  thorns  to  the  eye, 
See  plate  IV.  fig.  3. 

ACARNAN,  a fmall  fea-fifli,  common  In 
the  Mediterranean,  and  fuppofed  to'  be 
the  fame  fpecies  with  the  rubellio, or  ery- 
thrinus.  See  plate  V.  fig,  i.  and  the  ar- 
ticle Erythrinus. 

ACARUS,  in  zoology,  a numcrousgeiiw 
ofinfefls,  comprehending  the  lice  of  fe- 
veral  animals,  and  the  mites  in  general, 
The  body  of  the  acarus  is  fliort  and 
roundifli ; the  eyes  are  two  ; and  the 

. legs  eight  in  number',  each  confifting  o( 
eight  joints.  The  lai'geft  or  longeftleg' 
ged  acarus  i.5  defcribed  in  plate  V.  fig,  i, 

ACATALEPSY,  o.cataUffia,  among  an' 
tient  philofopliers,  the  impoflibility  ol 
comprehending  fomething. 

The  diftinguidiing  teTiet  of  the  pyrrho- 
nians  wias,  their  afl'erting  an  abfolute  aca- 
talepfy  in  regard  to  every  thing..  See 
the  article  Pyrrhonians. 

AGATALEPXIC,  in  anti- 
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^nt  profody,  an  appellation  given  to  fuch 
|fi  ^effes  as  have  all  their  feet  complete,  in 
3 ^offtradidinftion  to  thofe  which  want  a 
^ ijyl^le  to  make  up  the  laft  foot. 

or  Accatry,  an  officer  of 
2^§king’s  houfhold,  defigned  .to  be  a 
p >hSt  between  the  clerks  of  the' kitchen" 
g gnd  the  purveyors. 

.^ATIUM,  in  antiquity,  a kind  ofboat 
or  pinnace  ufed  in  military  affairs. 

The  acatium  was  a fpecies  of  the  naves 
aSuaria.  SeeAcTUARiiE  naves. 

ACAULOSE,  , or  Acaulous,  among 
botanifts,  a term  ufed  for  fuch  plants  as 
have  no  or  ftem.  See  Caulis. 

ACCALIA,  in  roman  antiquity,  folemn 
feflivals  held  in  honour  of  Acca  Lauren- 
tia,  Romulus’s  nurfe  : they  were  other- 
wife  caiied  Laurentalia, 

ACCAPITARE,  in  our  old  law  books, 
the  aft  of  becoming  a vaffal,  or  paying 
homage  to  fome  lord.  Hence, 

ACCAPITUM,  fignified  the  money  paid 
bya  vaflal,  upon  fuch  an  occafion. 

It  is  likewife  ufed  for  the  relief  due  to 
the  chief  lord.  See  Relief. 

ACCEDAS  ad  curiam,  in  law,  a writ 
lying  where  a man  hath  received,  or 
fears  falfe  judgment  in  a hundred - 
court,  or  court-baron.  It  is  iffued  out 
of  the  Chancery,  and  direfted  to  the 
flieriff,  but  returnable  in  the  King’s- 
bench  or  Common-pleas.  It  lies  alfo 
for  juftice  delayed,  and  is  faid  to  be  a 
fpecies  of  the  writ  Recordare,  See  Re- 
CORDARE. 

ACCELERATED  motion,  in  mecha- 
nics, is  a motion  which  receives  continu- 
al increments,  or  accefficpis  of  velocity. 
See  the  article  Motion.' 

The  accelerated  motion  of  failing  bodies 
is  produced  by  the  impulfe  of  gravity, 
which  keeps  continually  afting  upon 
them,  and  thereby  communicating  a new 
augmentation  of  motion  every  inftant. 
If  this  increafe  be  equal  in  equal  times, 
the  motion  is  faid  to  be  uniformly  accele- 
rated. See- Acceleration. 

Accelerated  motion  of  bodies  on  in- 
clined planes.  See  Inclined  Plane. 

Accelerated  motion  of  projeftiles.  . 
See  the  article  Projectiles. 

ACCELERATING  fo^ce,  being  a fort 
of  centripetal  force,  is  exprelfed  by  that 
velocity,  generated  in  a given  time,  with 
which  bodies  (confidered  as  phyfical 
points)  move  towards  the  central  body 
attrafting  them  by  its  abfolute  force.  This 
accelerating  force  is  greater  or  lefs,  accord- 
ing to  the  diftance  of  the  center  of  tlie 
force,  in  a reciprocal  duplicate  proportion, 
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Thus  is  the  gravity,  that  makes  bodies 
tend  towards  the  center  of  the  earth,, 
greater  in  vallies  than  on  the  tops  ofliigh 
mountains  ; greater  at  the  poles  than  at 
the  equator,  which  is  feventeen  miles 
higher  ; and  greater  at-  the  equator  than 
at  greater  diltances  from  the  center  of  the 
earth;  for  the  lame  body,  which,  near 
the  furface  of  the  earth,  falls  fix  teen  feet 
in  the  firlt  fecofid  of  its  fail,  would  fall 
but  four  in  the  fame  time,  if  it  began  at 
.the  height  of  four  thoufand  miles  front 
the  furface  of  the  earth,  or  two  femi- 
diameters  diftance  from  its  center.  At 
equal  diftances  the  accelerating'  force  is 
the  fame  every  where,  becaufe  all  bodies, 
large  or, final],  heavier  or  lighter,  a‘b- 
ftrafting  from  the  refiftance  of  the  air, 
are  equally  accelerated  in  their  fall.  See 
the  articles  Force,  Centripetal 
force,  Motion,  Gravitation, 
Acceleration,  and  Descent, 
acceleration,  in  mechanics,  de- 
notes the  augmentation  or  iocreafe  of 
motion  in  accelerated  bodies.  See  the 
laft  article. 

The  term  acceleration  is  chiefly  ufed  in 
fpeaking  of  falling  bodies,  or  the  tenden- 
cy of  heavy  bodies  towards  the  center  of 
the  earth  produced  by  the  power  of  gra- 
vity ; which,  afting  conftantly  and  uni- 
formly upon  them,  they  mnft  neceffarily 
acquire,  every  inftant,  a new  increafe  of 
motion. 

Thus,  in  the  reftangle  A B E D C F, 
(plate  Vo  fig.  3.)  if  I a r.eprefent  the  ve- 
locity acquired,  whilft  a body  falls  thro’ 
A I,  fuppofe  one  minute  ; than  ib  will 
exprefs  the  velocity  acquired  in  two  mi- 
nutes reprefented  by  A z ; 3 c the  velocity 
acquired  in  three  minutes,  or  A 3.  and 
B C the  velocity  acquired,  whilft  the  bo- 
dy falls  through  A B. 

Now  the  triangles  A x a,  Az  b,  A 3 c, 
and  ABC  reprefent  the  fpaces  deferib- 
ed  by  the  falling  body  in  the  refpeftive 
times  A I,  A 2,  A3,  and  A B,  by 
reafon  of  the  uniform  aftion  of  gravity  ; 
but  thefe  triangles  being  fimilar,  are  to 
each  other  as  the  fquai  es  of  their  homo- 
logous fides,  A-i,  A z,  A3,  AB; 
that  is,  the  fpaces  are  to  each  other  as 
the  fquaves  of  the  times  in  wliich  they 
are  deferibed. 

Hence  alfo  follows  the  great  law  of  acce- 
leration, viz.  that  a failing  body,  uni- 
formly accelerated,  deferihes,  in  the 
whole  time  of  its  defeent,.  juft  one  half 
of  the  fpace  it  w-oiild  have  del'crihed  in  the 
fame  time,  with  the  motion  it  has  ac- 
quired at.  tlxe  end  of  its  fall. 
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From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  fpaces  defcribed  by  a falling  bo- 
dy in  a feries  of  equal  portions  of  time, 
will  be  as  the  odd  numbers  i,  3,  5,  7, 
&c.  See  the  figure  above  referred  to, 
where  the  fpace  defcribed  in  the  lime 
A I is  reprefented  by  the  triangle  A i <2 ; 
whereas  the  fpace  defcribed  in  the  fecond 
portion  of  time,  contains  three  fuch  tri- 
angles ; that  defcribed  in  the  third  por- 
tion, five  fuch  triangles,  and  fo  on. 
Again,  that  the  fpaces  defcribed  by  fal- 
ling bodies  in  different  times,  arc  as  the 
fquares  of  the  velocity  acquired  at  the  end 
of  their  fall. 

As  the  fpaces  reprefented  by  the  odd 
numbers  1,  3,  5,  7,  6fc.  ftill  approach 
nearer  and  nearer  to  an  equality,  fo  the 
accelerated  motion  likewife  approaches 
nearer  and  nearer  to  an  uniform  motion  ; 
and  if  the  body  moves  in  a refifting  me- 
dium, the  motion  will  aftually  become 
uniform,  at  a certain  diftance. 

Acceleration  of  the  motion  of  pendu- 
lums. See  the  article  Pendulum. 

Acceleration  is  alfo  a term  ufed  in  the 
writings  of  antient  aftronomers,  where  it 
fignifies  the  difference  between  the  revo- 
lution of  the  primum  mobile,  and  that  of 
the  fun,  computed  to  be  three  minutes 
and  fifty-fix  feconds. 

ACCELERATOR,  in  anatomy,  the  name 
of  two  mufcles  of  the  penis,  fo  called 
from  their  expediting  the  urine  and  fe- 
men. 

They  likewife  afiifl:  the  ereflores  in  the 
ereflion  of  the  penis,  by  driving  the 
blood  contained  in  the  cavernous  body 
of  the  urethra  towards  the  glans,  which 
is  tfiereby  diftended  ; the  tuinefaflion  of 
thefe  mufcles  at  the  fame  time  coinpi-ef- 
fing  the  veins  that  carry  oft’  the  refluent 
blood  from  the  corpus  cavernofum. 

ACCENDENTES,  or  Accen sores,  in 
the  church  of  Rome,  a lower  rank  of 
tninillers,  whole  bufinefs  it  is  to  light, 
fnuff,  and  trim  the  candles  and  tapers. 

ACCENDONES,  or  Accedones,  In  ro- 
man antiquity,  a kind  of  officers  in  the 
gladiatorial!  fchools,  who  excited  and  a- 
nimated  the  combatants  dining  the  en- 
gagements . 

ACCENST,  in  Roman  antiquity,  certain 
fupernumerary  foidiers,  defigned  to  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  thofe  who  fliould  be 
killed,  or  anyvvife  difablcd. 

Accenfi  alfo  denoted  a kind  of  inferior 
officers,  appointed  to  attend  the  roman 
niagiftrates. 

ACCENSION,  Bccen/io,  the  a&  of  kind- 
ling, or  felting  any  body  oa  fire.  Thus 


the  accenfion  of  tinder  Is  effefled  by  firlk- 
ing  fire  with  flint  and  fleel : and  wliaf 
is  more  furprifing,  becaufe  lefs  common, 
the  acctnfion  of  two  cold  liquors  may 
be  effefted  by  only  mixing  them  together'. 

ACCENT,  in  a general  i'enfe,  denotes  a 
certain  tone  or  manner  of  fpcaking,  pe. , 
culiar  to  fome  nation,  country,  or  pro- 
vince : thus  we  fay,  the  fcotch  accent,  the 
irifli  accent,  {sfr. 

Accent,  among  grammarians,  istheraif- 
ing  or  lowering  of  the  voice  in  pronoun- 
cing certain  fyllables  of  wards. 

We  have  three  kinds  of  accents,  uix, 
the  acute,  the  grave,  , and  circumflex. 
The  acute  accent,  marked  thus  (')j 
flrews  that  the  voice  is  to  be  raifed  in  pro- 
nouncing the  fyllables  over  which  it  is 
placed.  The  grave  accent  is  marked 
thus  ( ' ),  and  points  out  when  the  voice 
ought  to  be  lowered.  The  circumflex 
accent  is  compounded  of  the  other  two 
and  marked  thus  ("or''  ):  it  denotes 
a quavering  of  the  voice,  between  high 
and  low.  Some  call  the  long  and  fhort 
qnaniities  of  fyllables,  accents  j but  erro. 
neoufly.  See  the  article  Quantity.  ' 
Accenis  not  only  give  a pleafmg  variety 
and  beauty  to  the  modiilatidn  of  the 
voice,  but  ferve  to  afcertain  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word,  as  in  pi'efent  and 
frcfent. 

The  Chitiefe  are  extremely  remarkable 
for  the  itfe  they  make  of  accents  : thus 
the  word  ya,  according  to  the  place  on 
which  they  place  the  accent,  fignifies 
God,  a wall,  an  elephant,  Ifupidity,  and  a" 
goolc. 

The  hebrew  likewife  abounds  with  ac- 
cents; there  being  no  lefs  than  twenty- 
five  tonic  accents,  fhewing  the  proper 
tone  of  the  I'ylfrbles  over  or  below, 
which  they  are  p'aced  ; befjdes  four  eu- 
phonic ones,' ferving  to  lender  the  pro- 
nunciation more  fwcet  and  agreeable. 
However,  it  is  generally  allowed,  that  the 
accents  now  in  ufe  were  unknown  to  the 
antient  Hebrews. 

Concerning  the  antiquity  of  the  greek 
accent.',  authors  are  not  agreed  ; Ibme 
making  them  of  modern  date,  and  od 
thers  contending  for  their  having  been 
known  to  tire  antient  Greeks. 

Accent  Is  alfo  ufed  for  a certain  intention 
or  modulation  of  the  voice,  to  give  the 
ftronger,  or  even  contrary  fignification 
to  the  fpeaker’s  words:  Thus,,  we  fay, 
an  angry  or  dirdalnful  accent ; by  the 
ufe  of  which,  it  is  eafy  to  give  an  ill 
meaning  to  the  foftelf  expi-effions. 

In  this  lenft  we  are  to  iincierftand  lord 
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•Bafoii)  where  he  obferves,  that  there  are 
accents  of  fentences  as  well  as  of  words  : 
complaining  that  the  former  has  been 
utterly  neglefled,  whild  grammarians 
have  beftowed  a great  deal  of  idle  pains 
upon  the  latter.  See  Emphasis. 

Accent,  in  mufic,  a certain  modulation 

" or  warbling  of  the  founds,  to  exprefs 
paflions,  either  naturally  by  the  voice,  or 
artificially  by  inftfuments. 

Every  bar  or  mcafure  is  divided  into  the 
accented  and  unaccented  parts;  the  for- 
mer being  the  principal,  on  which  the 
fpirit  of  the  muGc  depends. 

The  harmony  ought  always  to  be  full, 
and  void  of  difcords,  in  the  accented  part 
of  the  meafure. 

Accent,  in  poetry,  the  fgme  with  what  is 
otherwife  called See  Rest. 

ACCENTOR,  in  mufic,  denotes  one  of  the 
three  fingers  in  parts,  or  the  perfon  who 
fings  the  predominant  part  in  a trio.  See 
the  article  Trio. 

ACCEPTANCE,  in  common  law,  the  ta- 
citly agreeing  to  fome  aft  before  done  by 

, another,  which  might  have  been  defeated 
without  fuch  acceptance.  Thus  if  a 
hulband  and  wife,  feized  of  land  in  right 
of  the  wife,  make  a joint  leafe  or  feoff- 
ment, referving  rent,  and  the  hulband 
dies;  after  which  the  widow  receives  or 
accepts  the  rent : fuch  receipt  is  deemed 
an  acceptance,  confirms  the  leafe  of  feoff- 
ment, and  bars  her  from  bringing  the 
writ  cm  in  vita. 

Acceptance,  among  civilians,  denotes 
the  tonfenting  to  receive  fomething  offer- 
ed to  us,  which  by  our  refufal  could  not 
have  taken  effeft ; or  acceptance  is  the 
aflual  concurrence  of  the  will  of  the  do- 
nee, without  which  the  donor  is  at  liber- 
ty to  revoke  his  gift  at  pleafure. 

Acceptance,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  Is 
particularly  ufed  for  the  receiving  the 
Pope’s  conftitutions. 

The  acceptance  of  the  conftitution  unige- 
nitus,  has  occafioned,  and  Hill  continues 
to  excite  a world  of  confufion  in  the  po- 
pifh  countries,  but  more  efpecially  in 
France,  where  many  of  the  clergy  refufe 
to  accept  it. 

Acceptance,  among  merchants,  is  the 
figning  or  fubfcribing  a bill  of  exchange, 
ky  which  the  acceptor  obliges  himfelf  to 
pay  the  contents  of  the  bill.  , See  the  ar- 
ticle Bills  of  Exchange, 

Bills  payable  at  fight  are  not  accepted, 
hecaufe  they  muff  either  be  paid  on  be- 
ing prefented,  or  elfe  protelled  for  want 
of  payment. 

The  acceptance  «f  bills  payable  at  a fi-teU 


day,  at  ufance  or  double  ufance,  ^e, 
need  not  be  dated : becaufe  the  time  is 
reckoned  frorn  the  date  of  the  bill ; but 
it  is  neceffary  to  date  the  acceptance  of 
bills  payable  at  a certain  number  of  days 
after  fight,  becaufe  the  time  does  not  be- 
gin to  run  till  the  next  day  after  that  ac- 
ceptance : This  kind  of  acceptance  is 
made  thus,  Acceptfd  fitch  a day  and  year , 
and  figned. 

In  general,  he  to  whom  a bill  of  ex- 
change is  made  payable  ought  to  demand 
the  acceptance  of  the  perfon  on  whom 
it  is  drawn,  and  that  in  the  full  extent 
of  the  terms  of  the  bill,  and  on  refufal 
of  acceptance  to  return  if  with  proteft. 
This  he  ought  to  do  for  his  own  fecuri- 
ty,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  drawer. 

, Thus,  if  the  bearer  of  a bill  confents  to 
an  acceptance  at  twenty  days  fight,  in- 
ftead  of  eight  days  expreffed  in  the  b;ll, 
he  runs  .the  rifk  of  the  twelve  days  pro- 
longation ; fo  that  he  can  have  no  re- 
courfe  againft  the  drawer,  fllould  the  ac- 
ceptor break  in  that  time.  Again,  if  a 
bill  be  drawyi  for  three  thoufand  pounds, 
and  the  bearer  agrees  to  take  an  accep- 
■ tance  for  two  only,  and  Ihould  receive 
no  more  than  that  fum,  the  remaining 
thoufand  would  be  at  the  hazard  of  the 
bearer,  as  well  as  ir^e  former  cafe. 

If,  therefore,  a biff  be  only  accepted  in 
part,  or  for  a longer  time  ihan  that  ex- 
preffed in  it,  the  bearer  oujht  to  proteft 
it,  at  leaft  for  the  I'um  not  accepted. 

Again,  if  the  acceptor  fajlfeks  on  refules 
to  make  payment  when(|He  bill  becomes, 
due,  it  is  neceffary  to  gm  the  bill  imme- 
diately protelfed  by  a public  notary,  to 
be  fent  along  with  the  proteft,  to  the  re- 
mitter, to  procure  fatisfaflion  from  the 
drawer. 

By  ftatute,  inland-bills  of  exchange  muft 
■ be  accepted  by  figning  or  endorfing  in 
wilting,  and  protelfed  for  refufal  of  fuch 
acceptance,  otherwife  the  drawer  is  not 
liable  to  cofts ; it  muft  likewife  be  re- 
turned to  the  drawer  within  fourteen 
days.  However,  fuch  proteft  is  not  ne- 
ceffary  unlefs  the  value  be  acknowledged 
in  the  bill  to  be  received,  and  unlefs  the 
bill  be  drawn  for  20/.  or  upwards. 

A bill  drawn  on  two  jointly  muft  have  a 
joint  acceptance,  otherwife  be  protelfed; 
but  if  on  two  or  either  of  them,  the  ac- 
ceptance of  one  is  fufficient. 

ACGEPTATiON,  in  grammar,  denotes 
the  meaning  or  fenfe  wherein  a word  is 
generally  taken.  Thus  we  ’ ’ 

word  has  feveral  acceptation/.w  — ' 

•Acceptation,  in  law,  ji^Iame  wit^^ 
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acceptance.  See  Acceptance. 
Accepter,  or  acceptor,  of  a bill  of 
■ p^cbmige,  the  perfon  who  accepts,  it. 
See  the  article  ACCEPTANCE. 

The  acceptor  Is  obliged  to  pay  the  con- 
. tents  of  the  bill,  even  though  the  drawer 
fhould  fail  before  it  becomes  due. 
ACCEPTILATION,  among  civiliai^, 
lignifies  an  .acquittance  given  by  a credi- 
tor to  a debtor,  without  receiving  any 
money. 

.ACCEPTION,  the  fame  with  acceptation. 

See  the  article  Acceptation. 
ACCESS,,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  the 
approach  of  one  thing  tovvards  another  5 
but  it  is  more  proper  to  fay,  the  approach 
of  bodies,  the  appulfe  of  the  planets,  &c. 
Access,  in  a more  limited  fenfe,  is  ufed 
for  perroiffion  or  leave  to  come  near  any 
perfon,  place,  or  thing:  thus  we  fay,  it 
is  difficult  to  get  accefs  to  fuch  a perfon, 
or  place. 

Access,  among  phyficians,  is  ufed  for 
the  beginning  of  a paroxyfin  or  fit  of 
fome  periodical  dileafe  : thus  we  fay,  an 
accefs  of  a fit  of  the  ague,  an  intermit- 
ting'feiver,  the  gout,  &c.  See  the  article 
Paroxysm’. 

ACCESSARY,  or  Accessory,  in  law, 
a.pcrfon  who  is  in  any  wife  aiding  in  the 
conimiflion  of  fome  felonious  aflion. 

By  ftatute,  he  who  counfels,  abets,  or 
conceals  the  committing  of  fuch  an  ac- 
tion, or  the  perfon  .who  has  committed 
it,  is  deemed  an  acceffary.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  acceffaries,  w/z.  before  the 
fa£l,  and  after  it.  . The  firft  is  he  who 
commands  and  procures  another  to  com- 
mit felony,  but  is  abfent  when  it  is  done  : 

. for  if  he  be  prefent,  he  is  a principal.  The 
acceffary  afterthe  fa£t  is  one  who  receives, 
comforts,  or  affifts  the  felon  ; knowing 
him  to  be  fuch. 

In  the  higheft  crimes,  as  high  treafon, 
&c.  and  the  loweft,  as  riots,  forcible 
entries,  fefr.  there  are  no  acceffaries,  but 
. all  concerned  are  principals.  It  is  a 
maxim  among  lawyers,  that  where  there 
is  no  principal,  there  can  be  no  acceffa- 
ry i fo  that  it  is  neceffary  the  principal 
be  firft  convifled,  before  the  acceffaries 
can  be  arraigned.  However,  if  the  prin- 
cipal cannot  be  taken,  the  acceffary  may 
be  profecuted  for  a mifdemeanor,  and 
.punifhed  by  fine,  imprifonment,  &c. 
Acceffaries  in  petty  treafon,  murder,  and 
felony,  are  not  allowed  their  clergy.  See 
Benefit  of  Clergy. 

A vyife  may  affift  .her  hulband,  without 
being  de.emed  acceffary  to  his  crime  ; but 
not  e contra,  A feryant  jtlfifting  his 
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mailer  to.  efcape,  is  reckoned  an  accelTa.' 
ry  i alfo  furnifhing  others  with  weapons 
or  lending  them  money,  &c,  will  make 
perfops  acceffaries.  Perfotls  buying  or 
receiving  ftolen  goods,  knowing,  them  to 
be  fuch,  are  deemed  acceffaries  to  the  fe. 
lony'.'  Alfo  if  the  owner  of  ftolen  goods, 
after  complaint  made  to  a juftice,  tdke 
back  his  goods,  and  confent  to  the  efcape 
of  the  felon,  he  becomes  acceffary  after 
the  fa£l. . 

Accessible,  fomethihg  that  may  be 
come  at,  or  approached  to  : thus,  we 
fay,  fuch  a place  is  only  acceffible  on  one 
fide,  £ff.  ' 

For  the  geometrical  admeafurement  of 
acceffible  heights  and  diftances.  See  thi 
articles  Height  and  Distance. 

ACCESSION,  a term  of  various  import: 
thus,  among  civilians,  it  is  ufed  for  the 
property  acquired  in  fuch  things  as  are 
conn.efled  with,  or  appendages  of  other 
things : among  phyficians,  it  'fignifie! 
the  fame  with  what  is' more  ufually  called 
paroxyfm  : among  politicians,  it  is  ufed 
for  a prince’s  agreeing  to,  and  becoming 
a party  in  a treaty  before  concluded  be- 
tween other  potentates : again,  it  more 
particularly  denotes  a prince’s  coming  to 
the  throne  by  the  death  of  the  preced- 
ing king : and  laftly,  it  is  ufed  by  ro- 
manifts  for  a peculiar  way  of  .elefling  a 
pope ; which  is,  when  one  candidate  has 
got  two  thirds  of  the  votes,  the  reft  ars 
inrollcd  by  acceffion. 

ACCESSORY,  in  law,  the  fame  with  ac- 
ceffary.  See  the  article  Accessary. 

Accessory  nerve.  Accessorius 
lift,  or  Przr  Accessorium,  a kind  of 
ninth  pair  of  nerves  of  the  neck  ; which 
arilihg  from  the  fpinal  marrow  in  the  ver- 
tebrae of  the  neck,  enters  the  cranium  by 
the  great  foramen  in  the  os  occipitis. 
Here  it  is  joined  by  the  par  vagum,  and 
coming  out  of  the  cranium  again  by  the 
fame  aperture,  it  recedes  from  the  par  va- 
gum, and  is  bent  back  to  the  trapezius,  a 
mufcle  of  the  fhoulder. 

Accessory,  among  painters,  an  epithet 
given  fo  fuch  parts  of  an  hiftory-piece  as 
ferve  chiefly  for  ornament,  and  might 
have  been  wholly  left  out : fuch  are  vales, 
armour, 

ACCIDENCE,  in  literary  hiftory,  the 
name  given  to  a fmall  book,  containing 
the  rudiments  of  the  latin  tongue. 

ACCIDENT,  accidens,  in  a general  fen.%j 
denotes  fomething  that  is  unufual,  of 
falls  out  by  chance. 

Accident,  among  logicians,  is  ufed  in 
a three-fold  fenfe,  i.  'Whatever  does 
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aot  effentially  belong  to  a thing,  as  the 
cloaths  a man  wears,  or  the  money  in  his 
pocket,  a.  Such  properties  in  any  fub- 
jeft  as  are  not  effential  to  it ; thus  white- 
nefs  in  paper  is  an  accidental  quality. 
3,  In  oppofition  to  fubftance,  all  qualities 

• whatever  are  called  accidents,  as  fweet- 
nefs,  foftnefs,  Sfc. 

Ahfilute  Accident,  is  ufed  by  the  romilh 
church  for  an  accident,  which  may  pof- 
fibly  fubfift,  at  leaft  miraculoully,  with- 
out any  fubjeft ; an  abfurdity,  which  has 
been  ftrenuoully  maintained  by  many  of 
their  cafuifts,  and  even  folemnly  decreed 
by  fome  of  their  councils. 

Accident,  in  heraldry,  an  additional 
note  or  mark  in  a coat  of  arms,  which 
may  be  either  omitted  or  retained,  with- 
out  altering  the  elTence  of  the  armour. 

Accidents,  in  aftrology,  denote  the  moft 
remarkable  occurrences  in  the  courfe  of 
a man’s  life : fuch  are  a remarkable  in- 
ftance  of  good  fortune,  a fignal  deliver- 
ance, a great  ficknefs,  &c. 

Accident,  among  phyficians,  is  fome- 
tiraes  ufed  for  what  is  more  ufually  cal- 
led fymptom.  See  Symptom. 

ACCIDENTAL,  in  a general  fenfe,  an 
appellation  given,  to  fuch  things. as  hap- 
pen by  accident.  See  Accident. 

Accidental  pomt,  in  perfpeflive,  that 
i point  in  the  horizontal  line,  where  all 
lines  parallel  among  themfekes  meet  the 
perfpeflive  plane.  . 

Accidental  digtniks  and  debilities,  in 
aftrology,  certain  cafual  difpolitions  of 
the  planets,  whereby  they  are  fuppofed 
to  be  either  ftrengthened  or  weakened. 

ACCIPENSER,  in  ichthyology,  a genus 
of  chondropteiygious  fifties,  the  mouth 
of  which  is  tubular,  and  has  no  teeth  ; 
there  is  only  one  hole  or  aperture  of  the 
gills  on  each  fide  ; and  the  body  is  ob- 
long and  ufually  furniflied  with  feven 
fins.  See  Chondropterygii. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  only  two  fpecies, 
the  fturgeon  and  hufo,  or  ifinglafs-filh. 
See  Sturgeon  and  Isinglass. 

ACCIPITER,  in  ornithology,  the  name 
of  a whole  order  of  birds,  the  diftinguifti- 
ing  charafiferiftic  of  which  is,  that  they 
have  a hooked,  or  crooked  beak. 

This  order  comprehends  three  genera, 
viz.  the  parrot,  owl,  and  hawk-kind. 
See  Parrot,  &c. 

ACCISMUS,  in  antiquity,  denotes  a 
feigned  refufal  of  what  one  earneftly  de- 
fires. 

The  accifmus  was  a piece  of  political 
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diffirriulation,  for  which  Auguftus  and 
Tiberius  are  famed. 

Accismds,  in  rhetoric,  is  accounted  a 
fpecies  of  irony.  See  Irony. 

ACCL  AMATION,  acclamatio,  in  roman- 
antiquity,  a fliout  railed  by  the  people, 
to  teftify  their  applaufe,  or  approbation, 
of  their  princes,  generals,  &c. 

Such  is  that  of  Ovid.  Fall,  x.  613. 

Augeat  imperium  iiojlri  ducts,  augeat 
annos. 

Acclamation  is  alfo  ufed,  in  a bad  fenfe,- 
for  expreffions  of  deteftation,-©'f.  Vid. 
Suet.  Domit.  c.  23. 

Acclamation,  in  rhetoric,  the  fame 
with  what  is  otherwife  called  epiphone- 
ma.  See  Efiphonema. 

Acclamation  tnedals,  among  antiqua- 
ries, thofe  whereon  the  people  are  repre* 
fented  as  exprefling  their  joy  by  acclama- 
tion, 

ACCLIVIS,  in  anatomy,  the  name  by 
which  fome  call  the  obliquus  afcendens- 
See  Obliquus. 

ACCLIVITY,  a term  ufed  to  denote  the 
afcent  of  a hill  or  rifing  ground,  as  decli- 
vity is  the  defcent. 

Acclivity  is  fometimes  ufed  by  writers 
on  fortification,  for  the  talus  of  the  ram- 
part. See  Talus, 

ACCOLA,  among  the  Romans,  fignifiei 
a perfon  who  lived  near  fome  place  ; in 
which  fenfe,  it  differed  from  incola,  the 
inhabitant  of  fuch  a place. 

ACCOLADE,  in  antient  cuftoms,  the 
ceremony  of  conferring  knighthood,  by 
the  king’s  laying  his  arms  about  the 
young  knight’s  neck,  and  embracing 
him. 

ACOLLE'E,  in  heraldry,  a term  ufed  In 
different  fenfes  r fometimes  two  things 
joined  together ; at  other  times,  animals 
with  collars,  or  crowns  about  their  necks, 
and  finally,  battons,  or  fwords,  placed 
faltierwife  behind  the  ftiield. 

ACCOMMODATION,  among  divinw, 
is  the  applying  what  is  faid  of  one  perfon 
or  thing,  to  another  : thus,  the  words  o£ 
Ifaiah,  direfled  to  the  Jews  of  his^time, 
are  by  St.  Paul  accommodated  to  the 
Jews  who  were  cotemporaries  with  that 
apoftle. 

Accommodation  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  ami- 
cable agreement,  between  two  or  more 
contending  parties. 

ACCOMPANYMENT,  inmufic,  is  ufed' 
for  the  inftruments  which  accompany  a 
voice,  to  make  the  mufic  more  full. 
Among  ’the  moderns,  the  accompany- 

ment 
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rnent  frequently  plays  a different  part  or 
melody,  from  the  long  it  accompanies  ; 
but,  authors  ire  not  agreed,  whether  or 
no  it  was  fo  among  the  antients. 

Accompanyment,  in  heraldry,  denotes 
any  thing  added  to  a ihield  by  way  of 
ornament,  as  the  belt,  mantling,  fup- 
porters,  &c, 

Accompanyment  is  alfo  ufed  for  feveral 
bearings  about  a principal  one,  as  a fal- 
tier,  bend,  fefs,  &c. 

ACCOMPLICE,  in  law,  a peffon  who 
is  privy  to,  or  aiding  in  the  perpetration 
of  foine  crime.  See  Accessary. 

By  the  law  of  Scotland,  accomplices  can- 
not be  prpfecuted  till  the  principal  offen- 
ders are  ffrli  cohvifted.  Seethe  article 
Art  Part. 

accomplishment,  in  a generalfenfe, 
denotes  the  perfefling,  or  entirely  finilh- 
ing  and  compleating  any  matter  or  thing. 

Accomplishment  is  more  particularly 
ufed  for  the  fulfilling  of  a prophecy  ; in 
which  fenfe,  we  read  of  a literal  accom- 
plilhment,  a myftical  accoraplifliment, 
fifr.  See  the  article  Prophecy. 

Accomplishment  is  Hill  more  particu- 
larly ufed  for  the  acquirement  of  fome 
branch  of  learning,  ufeful  art,  polite  ex- 
ercife,  &c. 

ACCOMPTand  ACCOMPTANT.  See 
Account  and  Accountant. 

ACCORD,  in  mufic,  the  fame  with  what 
is  more  ufually  called  concord.  See  Con- 
cord. 

Accord,  inlaw,  a verbal  agreement  be- 
tween two  or  more,  where  any  one  is 
injured  by  a trefpafs,  or  other  offence 
comnaitted,  to  make  i'atisfaftion  to  the 
injured  party  ; who,  after  the  accord  is 
performed,  will  be  barred  in  law  from 
bringing  any  new  aflion  again!!:  the  ag- 
giefl'or  !br  the  fame  trefpafs.  It  is  fafeft, 
however,  in  pleading,  to  alledge  fatis- 
fafilion,  and  not  accord  alone ; becaufe 
in  this  laft  cafe,  a precife  execution  in 
every  part  thereof  muft  be  alledged  5 
whereas,  in  the  former,  the  defendant 
needs  only  fay,  that  he  paid  the  plaintiff 
fuch  a firm  in  full  fatisfadlion  of  the  ac- 
cord, which  he  received. 

ACCOUNT,  or  Acc'ompt,  in  a general 
fenfe,  is  ufed  for  all  arithmetical  compu- 
tations, whether  of  time,  weight,  mea- 
fure,  money, 

Account  is  alfo  ufed  collefilively,  for  the 
books  in  which  merchants,  traders,  and 
bankers  enter  all  their  bufinefs,  tra^c, 


and  bargains  with  each  othen 
The  method  of  keeping  thefe  is  called 
book-keeping.  See  Book-keeping. 

jTo  open  an  Account,  is  to  enter  in  thp 
ledger,  the  name,  thefuruame,  and  the 
, place  of  abode  of  the  perfon  with  whom 
you  have  dealings  ; after  which  the  feve- 
ral  articles  are  lo  be  polled  or  placed  either 
on  the  credit  or  debit  fide,  according  as 
the  perfon  is  become  your  creditor  or 
. debtor. 

“To place  or.  pojl  a funi  to  Account,  is  to 
enter  it  into  the  ledger,  either  on  the  de- 
bit or  credit  fide,  according  as  the  perfons 
are  become  debtors  or  creditors. 

To  examine  an  , is  to  read  it  ex- 

afilly,  in  order  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
computation,  or  deleft  errors,  if  there 
are  any. 

To  fettle  an  Account,  is  to  fum  up  all 
its  articlesj  both  on  the  debit  and  credit 
fide,  and  find  the  balance  between  them  ; 
which  being  placed  on  the  leaft  fide, 
makes  tfie  fum'  of  both  equal : this  is 
otherwife  c^lei Jbiitling,  bdlancmg,  clof- 
ing,  or  making  up  an  account.  . , . , 

Account  in  Company,  an  account  kept 
by  traders  in  partnerlhip,  wherein  all  ar- 
ticles relating  to  their  joint  trade  are  en- 
tered. 

Account  is  alfo  ufed  in  different  fenfes, 
as  for  profit,  hazard,  fife,  thus  we  fay  a 
man  has  found  his  account  in  fomeihing, 
or  it  has  turned  to  good  account ; allb, 
if  a man  commits  errors,  they  lliall  be 
on  his  own  account, 

Account,  in  law,  is  a writ  or  aftion, 
which  lies  againft  a perfon,  who,  by  rea- 
fon  of  his  office  or  bufinefs,  is  obliged  ta 
render  an  account  to  another,  but  l efufeS 
to  do  it ; as  a bailiff,  for  inftance,  to  his 
lord. 

Account,  In  the  remembrancer’s  office 
in  the  exchequer,  is  the  Hate  of  any 
branch  of  the  king’s  revenue  ; as  the  ac- 
count of  the  mint,  of  the  wardrobe,  of 
the  army,  of  the  navy,  &c. 

Chamber  of  Accounts,  in  the  french 
polity,  a fovereign  court,  anfwering 
nearly  to  our  exchequer.  See  the  article 
Exchequer. 

Account  of  fales,  arriong  merchants,  an 
account  of  the  difpofal  and  net-proceeds 
of  certain  merdiandizes,  after  dedufting 
charges  and  commiffion. 

Auditing  an  Account,  the  examining  and 
pacing  it  by  an  officer  appointed  on  pur- 
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ACCOUNTABLE,  a term  ufed  to  denote 
a perfon’s  being  liable  to  be  called  to  ac- 
count. See  the  article  Account. 

ACCOUNTANT,  or  Accomptant, 
in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  one  whofe 
bufinel's  it  is  to  keep  -accounts.  See  the 
article  Account. 

The  term  accountant  is  applicable,  in  a 
more  reftrifted  fenfe,  to  a perfon,  or 
officer,  appointed  to  keep  the  accounts  of 
a public  company  or  office : thus,  we 
fay  the  accountant  of  the  South-Sea,  of 
the  India-Company,  of  the  Bank,  of  the 
Cuftom-houfe,  of  the  Excife,  fife. 

AccouNTANT-^OTcrcz/,  in  the  court  of 
Chancery,  a new  officer  appointed  by  a£l 
of  parliament  to  receiye  all  monies  lodged 
in  court,  and  convey  the  fame  to  the  bank 
of  England  for  better  fecurity.  The 
falary  of  this  officer  and  his  clerks  is  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  intereft  made  of  part  of 
the  money;  it  not  being  allowable  to 
take  fees  in  this  office. 

ACCOUNTANTSHIP,  a term  ufed  to 
denote  the  art  of  keeping  mer  chant’s  ac- 
counts,moreufually  called  book-keeping. 
See  the  article  Book-keeping. 

ACCOUNTING-HOUSE,  Counting- 
House,  or  Compting-House,  a 
place  or  office  fet  apart  by  merchants  and 
other  traders,  in  which  to  keep  their 
books  of  accounts,  and  vouchers  belong- 
ing to  them,  as  well  as  to  tranfaft  their 
bufinefs. 

ACCOUTREMENT,  an  old  term,  fig- 
nifying  drefs,  ftill  ufed  for  the  furniture 
of  a foldier. 

Accretion,  in  natural  hiHory,  the 
increafe  or  growth  of  a body  by  an  ex- 
ternal addition  of  new  parts  : thus  it  is, 
falts,  ffiells;  ftones,  S?c.  are  formed. 

Accretion,  among  civilians,  a term 
ufed  for  the  property  acquired  in  a vague 
or  not  occupied  thing,  by  its  adhering  to 
or  following  another  thing  already  occu- 
pied ; thus,  if  a legacy  be  left  to  two 
perfons,  and  one  of  them  die  before  the 
teftator,  the  legacy  devolves  to  the  fur- 
vivor  by  right  of  accretion.  Alluvion  is 
another  inftance  of  accretion.  See  the 
article  Alluvion. 

ACCROCHE',  in  heraldry,  denotes  a 
thing’s  being  hooked  into  another. 

ACCROCHING,  in  our  old  law-books,  is 
ufed  for  incroachihg,  or  ufurping  upon 
another  man’s  right. 

ACCRUE,  or  Accrew,  in  law,  is  faid  of 
a thing  that  is  connefted  as  an  appen- 
dage to  fomething  elfe. 

ACCUBATIONj  in  antiquity,  the  po-, 
Voi,  I, 


(lure  ufed  among  the' Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans at  table  : which  was  with  the  body 
extended  on  a couch,  and  the  head  reft- 
ing  on  a pillcnv,  or  on  the  elbow,  fup- 
ported  by  a pillow. 

Pitifeus  tells  us  the  manner  in  which  the- 
guefts  were  difpofed,  which  was  this  ; 
a low  round  table  was  placed  in  the 
dining-room,  about  which  flood  fonic- 
times  two,  but  more  u.flially  three  beds 
or  couches  ; from  the  number  whereof 
the  dining-room  got  the  name  of  Bicli- 
mitm  ot  'triclimim.  Thefe  couches  were 
covered  with  richer  or  plainer  cloaths, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  perlbn,  and 
furniilied  with  quilts  and  pillows.  Each 
couch  ufually  contained  time  perfons  : 
it  being  deemed  fordid  to  crowd  more. 
The  firfl  lay  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  with 
his  legs  extended  behind  the  fecond ; who 
Jay  in  the  fame  manner  in  regard  to  the 
third.  The  middle  place  palTed  for  the 
mbfl  honourable.  However,  before  plac- 
ing themfelves,  they  always  took  care  to 
pull  off  their  flioes,  and  put  on  what  was 
, called  the  wjiis  cesnaioria, 

ACCUMULATION,  in  a general  fenle, 
the  aft  of  heaping  or  amaffing  things  to- 
gether, . - • • 

Accumulation,  among  lawyers,  de- 
notes the  concurrence  of  feveral  titles  to 
the  fame  thing,  or  of  feveral  circutnftan-' 
ces  or  proofs  to  make  out  one  faft. 

Accumulation,  among  antient  garden- 
ers, was  the  covering  the  roots  of  trees 
by  throwing  on  them  the  earth  which  had 
been  dug  up'  in  ablaqueation.  See  the 
article  Baring^  trees. 

Accumulation  of  degrees,  in  an  univer- 
fity,  the  taking  feveral  of  them  together, 
or  at  fmaller  diftances  from  each  other 
than  ufual,  or  than  the  rules  allow  of. 

ACCURSED,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes 
fomething  that  is  deteftable,  or  a perfon 
abandoned  to  impiety  and  wickednefs. 
See  the  article  Anathema. 

Accurfed  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  an 
excommunicated  perfon;  See  the  ar- 
ticle Excommunication.  ■ 

ACCUSATION,  among  civilians,  the 
bringing  a criminal  aftion  againfl  any 
perfon  j in  which  fenfe,  it  differs  only 
in  circuraftances  from  what  among  us  is 
called  impeachment.  See  the  article  Im- 
peachment. 

Writers  on  politics  treat  of  thebenefit  and 
the  inconveniences  of  public  accufations. 
Various  arguments  are  alledged,  bo  h 
for  the  ensouragemest  and  the  difencou- 
£ wgeraent 
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ragement  of  accufations  againfl:  great  men 
Nothing,  according  to  Machiavcl,  tends 
more  to  the  preferv  ition  of  a ftate,  than 
frequent  accufations  of  perfons  trufted 
with  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs. 
This,  accordingly,  was  Itriftly  obferved 
by  the  Romans,  in  the  inftances  of  Ca- 
millus,  accufed  of  corruption  by  Man- 
lius Capitolinus,  £fc.  Accufations,  how- 
ever, in  the  judgment  of  the  fame  author, 
are  not  more  beneficial  than  calumnies 
are  pernicious  ; which  is  alfo  confirmed 
by  the  praflice  of  the  Romans.  Man- 
lius not  being  able  to  make  good  his 
charge  againft  Camilkis,  was  caff,  into 
prifon. 

Accusative,  among  latin  grammari- 
ans, the  fourth  cafe,  which  is  always 
governed  by  an  afilive  verb  or  prepofition, 
expreffed  or  underftood  ; thus,  anio  deiim, 

I love  God  ; eo  Londhium,  i.  e.  eo  ad, 
’vel nierfus  Lond'mtm,  I am  going  to  Lon- 
don, or  I am  on  my  way  to  London. 

ACE,  among  gamefters,  a card  or  die 
marked  only  with  one  point. 

ACEPHALOUS,  in  a general  fenfe,  de- 
notes fomething  without  a head  : thus 
w'e  read  of  many  fabulous  floriesj  in  an- 
tient  geographers,  as  well  as  in  fome 
modern  voyages,  of  nations  without 
heads,  whofe  eyes,  mouth,  &c,  were 
placed  in  their  breafts  or  fhoulders. 

But  how  unaccountable  foever  it  may  be 
to  reprefent  whole  nations  as  acephalous, 
nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  there 
are  many  inftances  of  acephalous  births, 
or  children  horn  without  heads. 

Acephalous,  in  our  old  law  books,  an 
an  appellation  given  to  I'tich  poor  perfons 
as  held  nothing  of  any  fuperior. 

ACEPHALUS,  any  verfe  which  is  defefiljve 
in  the  beginning. 

ACER,  the  maple-tree,  in  botany.  See 
the  ai tide  Maple. 

ACERB,  a tafte  partaking  of  a great  deal 
of  founiefs,  joined  to  a certain  degree  of 
roughnefs  and  aftringency  ; fuch  is  that 
of  unripe  fruits. 

ACERENZA,  or  Cirenza,  a town  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  fituated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Apennine  : It  is  the  capital  of 
the'  province  Bafilicato.  E.  longitude  i6° 
45'  N.  latitude  40°  40', 

ACERNO,  or  Acierno,  a town  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  about  thirty  miles 
S.  E.  of  Naples.  E.  longitude  40' 
N.  latitude  40°  50' 

ACERRA,  in  antiquity,  a kind  of  altar 
erefted  near  the  bed  of  a dead  perfon,  on 
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which  incenfe  and  other  perfumes  were 
burnt  till  the  time  of  the  burial.  See  tlie 
article  Burial, 

Acerra:  alfo  denoted  the  pots  wherein 
the  incenfe  was  burnt : hence  we  read  oi 
plena  acerra,  a full  acerra. 

Acerra,  in  geography,  a city  of  the  K, 
of  Naples  in  the  province  of  Lavoro, 
about  eight  miles  N.  of  Naples.  It  is  a 
billiop’s  fee. 

ACETABULUM,  in  antiquity,  a kind  of 
plate  wherein  I'auce  was  ferved  to  table, 
and  not  unlike  our  falts  or  vinegar 
cruets. 

Acetabulum  was  alfo  a Roman  raeafure, 
ufed  as  well  (or  dry  things  as  liquids; 
and  equal  to  a cyathus  and  an  half.  See 
the  articles  Measure  and  Cyathus, 

Acetabulum,  in  anatomy,  a hollow 
cavity  in  the  heads  of  certain  bones  ferv- 
ing  to  receive  the  protuberant  heads  0! 
others,  and  thereby  forming  the  articula. 
tion  called  enarthrofis. 

The  acetabulum  is  lined  with  a cartilage, 
the  circular  margin  of  which  is  called  /«. 
percilimh. 

Acetabulum,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
lea- plants,  the  leaves  of  which  are  ftiapeJ 
like  a bafon.  See  plate  V.  fig.  4. 

Some  will  have  the  acetabulum  to  be  of 
animal  origin,  and  produced  by  fea  iti' 
fefils. 

ACETARY,  a term  ufed  by  Grew  fori 
certain  part  in  the  ftrufiture  of  fome  fruits, 
fo  called  on  account  of  its  fournefs, 

A,CETOSA,  Sorrel,  in  botany.  Set 
the  article  Sorrel. 

ACETOSE,  or  Acetous,  an  epithd 
ufed  for  fuch  things  as  partake  fomethinj 
of  the  nature  of  vinegar : hence  we  fay, 
an  acetous  tafte,  acetous  quality,  £ff. 

ACH,  or  Ache,  in  medicine,  denotes  1 
fevere  pain  in  any  part  of  the  body. 

Head-AcK,-}  „ c Head-ach. 

Toa//j-AcH,S  iToog-H-ACH. 

ACHAM,  Achan,  oi-Achem,  in  geo- 
graphy, a large  city,  which  is  tlie  capi- 
tal of  a kingdom  of  the  fame  name,  ii 
the  ifland  of  Sumatra. 

ACHANE,  in  perfian  antiquity,  a corn- 
ineafure  equal  to  forty-five  attic, medini- 
ni.  See  the  article  Medimnus. 

ACHAT,in  law- books, denotes  a contrafl, 
or  bargain,  efpecially  in  the  way  ofpw- 
chafe. 

ACHATES,  tlie  Agat,  in  natural  hiftory, 
See  the  article  Ag  AT. 

ACHERNER,  in  alironomy,  a ftar  of 
the  firli  magnitude,  in  the  fouthern  ex- 
3 . treinil) 
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tremity  of  the  conftellation  erldanus.  See 
the  article  Eridanus. 

li.CHILLEA,  in  the  linnaean  fyftem  of 
botany,  a genus  of  the  fyngenefia 
polygamia  Aipeiflua  clafs  of  plants,  the 
common  calyx  of  which  is  ovatecl,  and 
imbricated  with  oval  acute  connivent 
fquamEe  : the  compound  flower  is  radia- 
ted ; the  hermaphrodite  florets  are  nu- 
merous and  tubulous  ; the  female  florets 
are  ligulated ; and  the  proper  hermaphro- 
dite ones  funnel-fliaped  : there  is  no  pe- 
ricarpium,  and  the  feed  is  Angle,  ovali 
and  naked. 

Achillea  is  alfo  a name  often  given  by 
the  antients  to  the  gum,  called  in  the 
(hops  dragon’s  blood.  See  the  article 
Dragon’s  Blood. 

ACHILLEID,  Achjlleis,  in  literary 
hiftory,  a celebrated  poem  of  the  epic 
kind,  compofed  by  Statius  in  honour  of 
Achilles  : It  takes  in  only  the  infancy  of 
that  hero,  the  poet  being  prevented  by 
death  from  defcribing  all  his  adlions,  as 
he  intended  to  have  done. 

ACHILLES,  an  appellation,  fometimes 
given  to  the  principal  argument,  made 
ufeofby  each  fe£}  of  antient  philofophers, 
in  defence  of  their  fyftem.  It  has  got 
this  name,  in  allufion  to  the  ftiength  of 
Achilles. 

Achilles  is  particularly  iifed  for  Zeno’s 
argument  againft  motion,  which  confill- 
ed  in  making  a comparifon  between  the 
fwiftnefs  of  Achilles,  and  the  flocynefs  of 
a tortoife  ; from  whence  he  inferred, 
that  a flow  body,  if  but  ever  fo  fmall  a 
a diftance  before  a fwift  one,  could  never 
be  overtaken  by  it. 

’Teiido)!  of  Achilles.  See  the  article 
Tendon. 

ACHIOTTE,  a drug  brought  from  Ame- 
rica, and  tiled  in  dying,  as  well  as  in 
preparing  chocolate. 

It  is  the  produce  of  a fpecies  of  mitella, 
a tree  which  has  no  leaves,  but  inftead 
thereof  a kind  of  filaments  like  thofe  of 
faffron,  only  larger.  Between  tliefe,  are 
found  final!  grains  of  a vermillion-co- 
Itiur,  about  the  fize  of  pepper-corns:  thefe 
the  Indians  bake  in  cakes  to  be  fent  into 
Europe: 

Achlotte,  befides  the  above-mentioned 
ufe's,  is  elleemed  a powerful  cordial,  as 
well  as  a prefervative  for  the  retention  of 
urine. 

ACHLIS,  the  fame  with  machlis.  See  the 
article  Machlis. 

ACHLYS,  in  medicine,  dehotes  a dim- 
nefs  of  fight,  arifing  from  a fmall  cloud, 
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or  fcai',  remaining  after  a fuperflclal  ul- 
cer  of  the  cornea. 

ACHOR,  in  medicine,  a kind  of  running 
ulcer  on  the  face,  chiefly  infefting  chil- 
dren, but  foiDetimes  alfo  grown  perfons. 
A child’s  face  is  not  unfrequently  broken 
by  thefe  achores  into  a number  of  fmall 
boles,  which  difcharge  a moderately  vif- 
cid  humour.  ■ It  is  dangerous  to  repel  or 
drive  the  buinoiir  inwards;  a fever  or 
epilepfy  being  often  the  confequence. 

ACHRAS,  the  wild  Pear-tree,  in  bo- 
tany, a genus  of  plants,  the  cbaraflers  of 
which  are  not  perfefliy  known : the  flower 
confifts  of  five  ereiSl  petals,  of  a cordated 
fliape  ; and  the  fruit  is  an  oval  berry  di- 
vided into  five  cells.  The  fruit  of  the 
achras  is  more  drying,  aftringent,  and 
four,  than  common  pears. 

Achronical,  Achronycal,  orAcRO- 

NYCKAL,  in  aftionomy'.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Ac-ronychal. 

ACHYRANTHES,  or  Achyracan- 
THA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  pentan- 
dria  nmnogpnia  clafs  of  plants,  having  no 
corolla  ; the  calyx  is  a perianthium,.  com- 
p'ol'ed  of  five  lanceolated,  acute,  rigid, 
pungent,  and  permanent  dry  leaves; 
there  is  no  pericarpium  ; -the  feed  is 
Angle,  roundifli,  and  coraprefled. 

ACICULAi,  in  natural  hiftory,  certain 
fmall  I'pikes,  or  prickles,  in  form  of 
needles,  wherewith  nature  has  armed 
feveral  animals,  as  the  hedge-hog,  echi~ 
nus  tnarintts,  Sfr. 

ACID,  in  ,a  general  fenfe,-  denotes  fucii 
things  as  afl-’e£l  the  palate  with  a four, 
ftiarp,  and  tart  lafte. 

This  property  of  bodies  Is  generally  at- 
tributed to  a particular  clafs  of  falls, 
called  acid  falts;  fuppofed  fo  be  folid 
fpiculae,  fliarp-pointed  at  both  ' ends. 
Their  folidity  is  inferred  from  their  dif- 
folving  the  hardeft  bodies,  their  fliarpnefs 
from  their  pungency  on  the  tongue  ; and 
their  being  pointed  at  both  ends,  from 
their  penetrating  the  hardeft  fubftances 
with  eafe. 

The  great  charafleriftic  of  acid  bodies, 
is,  that  they  make  a violent  effervefeence 
when  mixed  with  alkaline  fubftances, 
and  turn  a blue  tinflure/of  violets  red.; 
whereas  alkaline  fuhft-ances,  mixed  with 

■ the  fame  tinflure,  turn  it  green.  . , 
Acid  and  alkali  have  been  confidered  by 
fome  chemifts,  as  the  two  athletae  of 
nature,  the  great  inftruments  whereby 
all  things  were  eft’efled  ; and  the  caufe 
not  only,  of  natural,  but  prseternatural 
things,  as  difeafes  and  cures. 


This 
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This  hypothefis,  we  chiefly  owe  to  Ta- 
chenius,  a German  apothecary  and  che- 
mift,  and  a tollower  of  Helmont’s  fyf- 
tcin  i who  publifhed  two  books,  to  fhevv 
that  all  natural  things  are  compofed  of 
alkali  and  acid.  The  acid,  v.rhich  he 
held  was  generated  in  the  air,  from  the 
fun,  and  contained  in  it  the  hidden  feeds, 
or  fouls  of  all  things,  affbciated  the  alkali 
to  itfelf ; and  from  hence,  as  a paffive 
fubjeft,  afofe  the  effe  or  forms  of  things. 
All  this  he  pretended  to  prove  by  the  an,- 
thority  of  Hippocrates.  He  was  followed 
by  Swalve,  and  his  doflrine  has  been 
fince  defended  by  others  ; but  combated 
and  refuted  byBohnius,  Boyle,  Bertrand, 
Pitcairn,  Hoifraan,  &c. 

Some  have  pretended  to  mend  the  hypo- 
thefis of  acid  and  alkali,  by  altering  it 
into  acid  and  vifcid ; which  they  will 
have  to  be  the  caufes  of  all  difeafes,  and 
fluid  alkali  the  inftrument  of  all  cures. 
This  dofli'ine  is  aflerted  by  Bontekoe  and 
Blanchard,  but  refuted  by  Hoffman.  See 
the  article  Alkali. 

The  chemifts  call  all  fubftances  acids  which 
make  an  effervefcehce  with  an  alkali. 
However,  this  does  not  feem  to  be  a true 
charafleriftic  of  acids,  becaufe  fome  acids 
will  caufe  an  effervefcence,  upon  being 
mixed  with  acids  of  a different  kind  ; and 
alkaline  fubflances  will  do  the  fame  with 
alkalies  ; and  acids  with  bodies  which  are 
neither  alkaline  nor  acid,  but  neutral. 
Acids  feem  to  be  of  the  greateft  ufe  in  the 
oeconomy  of  the  world,  becaufe  they  are 
fo  univerfal.  In  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
we  meet  with  them  in  ahnofl  every  mine 
and  mineral  ; but  principally  in  thofe 
prodigious  rocks  of  fait,  which  are  found 
in  almoS  every  country,  and  which  the 
induftry  ®f  a great  many  ages  have  not 
been  able  to  exhauft.  Such  are  thofe  in 
the  famous  falt-mines  in  Poland,  and  cur 
own  in  Chelhire,  where  vaft.  quantities 
are  got  every,  year,  and  exported.  Not 
to  mention  the  quantities  of  acids  hourly 
difcharged  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
in  the  fait  which  may  be  found,  by  a nice 
examination,  in  the  waters  of  every  fpring, 
the  frefheft  not  excepted. 

•In  the  air  the  acid  is  univerfal,  and  that 
in  every  part  of  it. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  acid  abounds 
more  in  the  air,  when  the  winds  blow 
frpm  the  eaft  and  north,  and  when  the 
weather  is  ferene.  This  the  learned  Hoff- 
man informs  us  is  confirmed  by  the  ob- 
fervations  of  thofe  who  are  concerned  in 
pitre-wgrks^  who  remark,  that,  diiring 


thefe  winds,  their  alkaline  earth  Is  Iisi'^ 
pregnated  with  an  acid.  Now  as  thefe 
winds  are  remarkably  cold,  and  as  acid 
fpirits,  particularly  that  of  nitre,  increafe 
flie  coldnefs  of  ice  to  a prodigious  degree, 
there  feems  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  aerial 
acid  is  more  concerned  in  the  produftionof 
of  cold  in  the  air  than  is  generally  imagin. 
ed.  The  analogy  between  acids  and  cold, 
and  alcalies  and  heat  is  very  remarkable. 
The  principal  acids  are  vinegar  and  iti 
fpirits  ; the  juices  of  lemons,  oranges,  for- 
rel,  citrpns,  &c.  alfo  the  fpirits  of  nitre, 
alum,  vitriol,  fulphur,  and  fea-falt. 

Acid  mmfiniums.  Vegetable  acids  wilt 
intimately  dilfolve  many  vegetable,  mine- 
ral, and  even  metallic  bodies : thus,  horn, 
bone,  fliell,  and  the  flefli  of  animals,  are 
-thereby  reduced  into  a tranfpafent  liquor, 
Seethe  articles  Menstruum,  Dissol. 
VENT,  and  Solution. 

They  llkewife  a6l  upon  all  the  metals,  ex- 
cept gold,  filver,  and  quick-ftlver.  Fof- 
file  acids  are  ftill  more  powerful,  diffolv- 
ing  the  hardeft  and  pureft  metals,  which 
the  vegetable  ones  will  not  touch  : thefe 
are  fo  ftrong,  as  generally  to  deftroy  or 
prove  poifonous  to  animals.  Thus,  if 
nitre  be  ground  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
colcothar  of  vitriol,  or  burnt  alum,  and 
then  diftilled  in  a ftrong  fire,  it  will  afford 
a good  fpirit  of  nitre,  called  by  the  refi- 
ners aqica  forth,  which  diffolves  filver  in- 
to extremely  bitter,  and  cauftic  cryftals. 
Spirit  of.  fea-falt  is  a folvent  for  gold,, 
which  no  other  acid  in  nature  will  touch. 
See  Acjua-fortis  and  Aqua-regi.a, 
Chemifts  obferve,  that  the  ftrongeft  acid 
menftruum,  by  dilfolving  its  proper  luh- 
jefl,  is  changed  into  an  infipid,  unaflive 
matter,  no  longer  retaining  the  dilfolving 
power  it  had  before.  Hence,  it  is  not 
improbable,  that  thefe  acids  are  generated 
and  deftroyed  : for  no  fpirit  of  nitre  hath 
ever  been  found  native,  but  is  always 
produced  from  nitre  already  formed, 
Therefore  thefe  acids  in  dilfolving  bodiei, 
concrete  therewith,  and  are  changed  into 
new  fubftances. 

General  properties  of  Acids.  All  acids 
agree,  i.  In  uniting  with  alkaline  fiib- 
fiances,  making  effervefcences  with  lheiii| 
and  producing  new  kinds  pffalts.  2.  They 
alfo  agree,  in  combining  • with  chalk, 
coral,  crabs- eyes,  pearl,  Ihells,  horn, 
bone,  quick-lime,  iron,  copper,  fefr.  all 
which  are  dilfolved  quicker  or  flower  by 
every  acid.  Now  thefe  folutions,  except 
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the  metallic  ones,  lofe  all  the  acrimony 
the  dilfolving  qcid ; thus,,  for  inftance. 


fpirit  of  nitre  be  perfe6l,ly  ftturated  with 
crabs  eyes,  this  folution  will  prove  a 
limpid,  and  almoft  infipid  liquor ; and 
when  diluted  with  fair  water  filtered 
and  kept  for  fome  time  in  a gentle  heat, 
it  might  pafs  for  pure  water;  but  upon 
adding  fixed  alkali  thereto,  the  crabs 
eyes  before  diffolved  will  foon  fall  to  the 
bottom,  and  (hew  that  the  folution  was 
not  pure  water.  Hence,  therefore,  we  ■ 
may  eafilybe  impofed  upon  in  the  judg- 
ment we  form  of  water  by  taking  that  for 
pure  element,  which  contains  numerous 
diffolved  and  dilTolving  particles.  3 . A- 
cids  alfo  agree  in  not  only  concreting 
with  the  fubjefts  they  diffolve,  but  like- 
wife  in  thereby  lofing  their  diflblving 
power.  4.  It  is  alfo  a property  of  all 
acids,  to  change  the  colour  of  vegetable 
juices  into  red,  as  we  fee  in  the  juice  of 
violets,  rofej,  turnfol,  &c.  5.  They  all 

agree  likewife  in  this,  that  they  do  not 
fo  much  change  the  bodies  they  diffolve, 
as  they  are  changed  by  them  : thus,  vi- 
negar remains  no  longer  vinegar  in  the 
lead  it  has  diffolved,  nor  can  be  feparat- 
ed  from  it  again  ; whereas  the  lead  may 
be  again  recovered,  and  fo  in  other  in- 
ftances,  6,  All  acids  may  be  diluted 
with  water,  and  united  with  fpirits  and 
oils ! thus,  fpirit  of  nitre  unites  with  al- 
cohol, though  not  without  conceiving 
great  heat,  difcharging  red  fumes,  and 
making  a llrpng  and  almoft  fiery  effer- 
vefcence.  The  lame  fpirit  of  nitre,  up- 
on uniting  with  oils,  generally  raifes  a 
violent  heat,  and  fometimes  a motion 
produflive  of  fire  and  flame.  By  mix- 
ing acids  with  oils,  a bituminous,  pitchy, 
or  fulphureous  matter  is  commonly  pro- 
duced. 

52n>  differences.  Acids  differ  confiderably 
from  one  another,  i.  In  regard  to 
llrength,  or  the  quantity  of  true  acid 
with  refpeiS  tcC  the  water  they  contain  : 
thus,  according  to  Homberg,  an  ounce 
of  the  beft  vinegar  holds  but  18  grains  of 
true  acid,  the  reft  being  water;  an  ounce 
of  fpirit  of  fait,  73  grains  of  true  acid; 
an  ounce  of  fpirit  of  nitre,  2 drams  and 
23  grains  of  true  acid  ; and  an  ounce 
pt  oil  of  vitriol,  4 drams  and  65  grains, 

2.  In  regard  to  their  folvent  power. 
Thus,  fpirit  of  nitre  fcarce  touches  gold, 
with  a boiling  heat,  or  at  moft  renders 
it  black  ; but  prefently  diffolves  filver  : 
whilft  aqua  fe^ia  has  the  contrary  effedt. 

3.  In  being  differently  affefted  by  the 
bodies  they  diffolve  : thus  fpirit  of  vine- 
gar, by  dilTplving  lead,  beeonies  thifk  and 


undluous ; which  is  not  the  cafe  with  fpt* 
rit  of  nitre.  4.  One  and  the  fame  acid  is 
varioufly  changed  by  afting  upon  diffe- 
rent bodies  : thus  fpirit  of  vinegar  may 
be  recovered  after  diffolving  lead,  but  is 
irretrievably  loft  by  diflblving  iron. 
Inflammability  and  exploflsve  ponxier  of 
Acids.  Not  only  are  pure  acids  rea- 
dily fet  on  fire,  and  even  their  minute 
particles  difperfed  in  the  interftlces  of 
other  bodies ; but,  what  is  more  remark- 
able, if  the  acid  fpirit  of  nitre  be  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  any  of  the  aro- 
matic oils,  as  that  of  cloves,  faffafras, 
turpentine,  &c.  it  inftantly  burfts  into  a 
lucid  flame  with  an  ex-celTive  ebullition 
and  explofion.. 

Acids,  iA  medicine.  Not  long  ago,  it 
was  faihionable  among  phyficians  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  difeafes  by  the  docr 
trine  of  acids  and  alkalies  ; a cuftom, 
which,  however  fallen  into  difrepute,  is 
dill  followed  by  fome,  and  that  with 
reafon  in  regard  to  particular  diforders. 
Thus, the  heart-burn,  chlorofis,  and  other 
ftomachic  diforders  may  be  accounted  for 
from  a prevailing  acid  humour,  which  is 
correfted  by  an  animal  diet,  and  the  ufe 
of  fuch  vegetables  as  contain  an  aromatic 
oil,  Abforbents,  volatile-falts,  and  broths 
jjtepared  from  the  flefli  of  young  hfealthy 
animals,  are  likewife  recommended.  See 
Cardialgia  and  CHLpRoqis. 

Acids,  in  the  materia  medica,  denote  fuch 
■ medicines  as  are  poffeffed  of  an  acid 
quality;  fuch  are  vinegar,  fpirit  of  vi- 
triol, &c. 

Thefe  being  powerful  antifeptics,  are 
efteemed  good  in  all  putrid  and  malig- 
nant difeafes,  and  by  their  cooling  virtue 
are  no  lefs  efficacious  in  inflammatory 
and  feverifti  cafes.  However,  great  care 
ought  to  be  taken  not  to  adminifter  them 
in  fuch  large  quantities,  as  to  corrode  the 
bowels,  or  coagulate  the-blood. 

Acids  are  alfo  commended  in  the  plague, 
and  as  ilyptics.  Thus,  vinegar  not  only 
ferves  to  flop  hsemorrhages,  but  being 
fprinkled  upon  a red  hot  tile  or  iron, 
correfls  the  putrefaflion  of  .the  air;  See 
the  article  Plague,  Sff. 

ACIDITY,  that  quality  in  bo- 

dies which  renders  them  acid.  See  Acid. 
ACIDULiE,  in  natural  hiftory  apd  medi- 
cine, a- term  ufed  for  the  cold  mineral 
waters,  or  fuch  as  are  impregnated  with 
fome  acid  mineral,  as  alum,  vitriol,  nitre, 
&c.  See  the.article  Mineral  Water, 
This  opinion  took  its  rife,  no  doubt, 
from  the  tsfte  of  thefe  waters,  which  is 
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• S5iai'p,  briik,  and  pungent,  wlillfl:  they 
are  freffi.  The  luppofition  too,  that  there 
is  an  univerfal  acid  contained  in  the 
earth,  ferves  to  ellablifli  it. 

ACIDULATED,  among  phyficians,  an 
appellation  given  to  Aich  medicines,  as 
have  been  mixed  with  fome  acid.  See 
the  article  Acid. 

AClNACES,in  antiquity,  a kind  ofcutlas, 
or  Iciiuetar,  in  ufe  among  the  Perfians. 

ACINI,  among  botanifts..  See  Acinus. 

ACINIFORMIS  tunica,  in  anatomy,  the 
fame  with  uvea.  See  the  article  Uvea. 

ACINUS,  in  botany,  a name  given  to 
grapes  or  berries  growing  in  clutters,  in 
oppofition  to  baccae,  or  fuch  berries  as 
grow  fingle. 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENT,  in  a general 
/'enfe,  is  the  owning  or  confelling  fome- 
thing ; but,  more  particularly  denotes 
the  reward  of  fbine  iervice,  or  the  grate- 
ful requital  of  a,  favour  received. 

Acknowledgement  - ?Ko;rg',  a certain 
fum  paid  by  tenants  in  feveral  parts  of 
England,  on  tbe  death  of  their  land-lords, 
as  an  acknowledgement  of  their  new 
lords. 

ACLIDES,Dn  roman  antiquity,  a kind  of 
mittive  weapon,  with  a thong  fixed  to  it, 
whereby  it  might  be  drawn  back  again. 
Mott  aiuhors  defcribe  the  aclides,  as  a 
fort  of  dart  or  javelin  ; but  Scaliger 
makes  it  roundifti,  or  globular,  with  a 
■wooden  ftem  to  poife  it  by, 

ACME,  in  a general  fenle,  denotes  the 
height,  point,  or  top  of  any  thing.  A- 
mong  phyficians,  itisufedfor  the  high- 
ett  pitch  to  which  a diftempcr  rifes.  It 
alfo  denotes  the  prime  or  bell  part  of  a 
thing, 

ACOEMETI,  axoijwi.loj,  in  church  hiftory, 
a kind  of  antient  monks,  who  performed 
divine  wprfliip  night  and  day  in  their 
churches.  The  religious  of  the  holy  fa- 
crament  among  thepapifts,  areftill  acoe- 
meti. 

ACOLUTHI,  or  Acolythi,  in  church 
hillory,  denotes  candidates  for  the  mini- 
ftrv,  fo  called  from  their  continually  at- 
tending the  bifliop, 

Acoluthi  is  al'b  ufed  for  the  body- 
guards, who  attended  the  emperors  of 
Conftantinople. 

Acoluthi,  exiXuflor,  is  alfo  an  appella- 
tion given  to  the  ttoics,  on  account  of 
their  fteady  adherence  to  what  they  had 
once  refolved. 

ACOMAC,  a county  of  Virginia,  being 
a kind  of  peninl'ula,  formed  by  the 


, Atlantic  ocean,  and  the  bay  of  Chefe- 
peack. 

ACONE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a kind  of 
whetftone,  otherwife  called  coticula.  $•{ 
the  article  CoTicuLA. 

ACONITE,  aconiimn,  in  botany, -the  name 
of  a genus  of  plants,  called  in  engliH 
..  wolflbane,  or  monkihood.  This  genus, 
according  to  the  Linniean  i’yftem  of  boia- 
ny,  is  of  the  polyandria  trigynia  clafs 
having  no  calyx.  Its  flower  is  of  tbe 
polypctalous,  anomalous  kind;  being 
compofed  of  five  irregular  leaves,  re- 
fembling  in  fome  meafure  a man’s  head 
with  a helmet  or  hood  on  it.  The  upper 
petal  reprelents  the  hood  or  helmet;  the 
two  lower  ones  (land  for  that  part  which 
covers  the  lovver  jaw ; and  the  two  wings 
feem  adapted  for  covering  the  temples. 
From  the  center  of  the  flower,  there  arift 
two  piftils,  refembling  feet,  and  received 
into  the  hollow  of  the'  upper,  petal,  or 
hood  ; as  is  alfo  another  piftil,  which 
finally  becomes  a fnrit,  compofed  of  fe. 
veral  membranaceous  vaginae  collefled 
into  a head,  and  ufually  containing  an- 
gular and  wrinkled  feeds.  See  plate  V. 

%•  5.  . 

All  the  fpecies  of  aconite  are  extremely 
acrimonious,  thereby  occafioning  mor- 
tal convulfions,  or  inflammations  that 
end  in  a mortification, 

ACONITUM,  ACONITE,  in  botany.  Se« 
the  article  Aconite. 

ACONTIAS,  in  zoology,  a fpecies  of  fer- 
pent,  otherwife  called  jaculum,  or  the 
dart-fnake,  from  its  vibrating  its  body 
in  the  manner  of  a dart.  It  is  about 
nine  or  ten  inches  long,  and  ofthethick- 
nefs  of  a man’s  little  finger.  On  the  back 
it  is  of  a milky  grey  colour,  variegated 
with  fmall  black  fpots,  furrounded  vwth 
a white  circle,  like  fo  many  eyes. 

The  neck  is  wholly  black  : and  from  it 
there  run  two  milk-v»hite  ftreaks  along 
the  back  to  the  tail.  The  belly  is  perfeft- 
ly  white.  It  is  found  in' Egypt,  and  in 
the  iflands  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Acontias  is  allb  ufed  by  naturalifts  fora 
kind  of  comet,  or  rather  meteor,  with  a 
roundifli  or  oblong  bead,  and  a long 
flender  tail  refemblijig  a javelin ; from 
whence  it  takes  its  name. 
ACONTIUM,  -in  grecian  antiqui- 

ty, a kind  of  dart  or  javelin,  releni'. 
bling  the  roman  pilum. 

ACORN,  the  fruit  of  the  oak.  See  the 
article  Oak. 

■ Acorns  are  faid  to  have  been  the  pri®>' 
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tive  food  of  mankind.  They  are  aftrin- 
sent,  and  therefore  efteemed  good  in 
luxes.  However,  they  are  principally 
ufed  at  prefent,  for  fattening”  of  hogs, 
poultry,  ©’r. 

(tCORUS,  the fnuectflag,  in  botany,  a ge- 
nus of  the  hexandiia  monogynia  clafs  of 
plants,  the  calyx  of  which  confifts  of  a 
very  fmiple  cylindric  fpadix,  covered  with 
fiofcules  i the  corolla  confifts  of  fix  hol- 
low, lax  petals,  broadeft  at  top,  and, 
as  it  were,  truncated;  the  fruit  is  a fiiort 
triangular  capfule,  obtuCely  acuminated 
at  each  end,  and  contains  three  cells : 
the  feeds  are  of  an  oblong  and  oval  fi- 
gure. The  root  of  this  plant  is  faid  to 
he  a diuretic  and  attenuant,  and  is  re- 
commended in  obftruflions  of  the  vifcera  : 
it  is  at  prefent,  however,  ufed  as  a'  cor- 
dial, ftomachic  and  carminative;  for  o- 
pening obftrudlions  of  thefpleen  and  ute- 
rus, and  promoting  the  menfes. 
ACOUSMA-TICI,  in  gre- 

cian  antiquity,  fuch  difciples  of  Pytha- 
goras, as  had  not  finiflied  their  five  years 
probation.  See  Pythagoreans. 

The  acoufmatici  were  inttrufled  by  bare 
pofitive  precepts  and  rules,  without  rea- 
fonsordemonftrations;  thefe  precepts  they 
called  acoufmata,  which  were  divided  in- 
to three  kinds.  The  firft,  fuch  as  af- 
ferted  what  fomething  is  ; e.  gr.  what  is 
the  fun,  the  moon,  the  tetradlys,  or  the 
like.  The  fecond,  fuch  as  told  what  is 
moll  fuch  a thing;  e.gr.  what  is  molt 
jiift?  to  facrifice  : what  is  the  molt  pow- 
• erful?  reafon  ! what  is  the  trueft  ? that 
men  are  wicked.  The  third  prefcribed 
wliat  is  to  be  done,  and  what  not ; e,  gr. 
that  we  ought  to  beget  children  ; that  we 
are  to  put  off  the  right  flioe  firft : that  we 
ought  not  to  go  in  the  common  road,  &c. 
Such  were  the  pythagorean  acoufmata  ; 
and  thofe  among  his  difciples  who  retain- 
ed the  greateft  fund  of  thefe,  were  efteein- 
ed  the  wifeft  men. 

Some  have  denied  the  appellation  of  Py- 
thagoreans to  be  due  to  the  acoufmatici, 
in  regard  many  of  thefe  had  their  learning 
not  immediately  from  Pythagoras,  but 
from  Hippafus,  who,  according  to  Ibme, 
was  of  Crotona,  but  according  to  others, 
of  Metapontium. 

ACOUSTICS,  ctxifci**,  denote  the  fcience 
of  hearing,  or  of  founds  in  general,  o- 
therwife  called  phonics.  See  Phonics. 
Acoustics  are  allb  ufed;  by  phyficians, 
for  fuch  medicines  as  are  good  in  cafes 
ofdeafnefs.  See  the  article  Deafness. 
Acoustic  tinff,  in  anatomy,  a name 
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fometimes  given  to  the  external  paffage 
of  the  ear,  more  ufually  called  meatus 
auditorius.  See  the  article  Meatus. 

Acoustic  mjirument,  one  contrived  to 
allift  hearing.  It  is  fhftiioned  in  the 
manner  of  a horn,  with  a perforation  in 
the  fmaller  end,  which  is  fitted  to  be  put 
into  the  ear. 

Acoustic  werwr,  the  fame  with  auditory 
nerves.  See  Auditory  Nerves. 

ACQJJAPENDENTE,  a town  and  bi- 
fh op's  fee  of  Italy,  about  forty-fix  ipdus 
north  of  Rome.  E.  longitude  la®  40'. 
N.  latitude  42°  40'. 

ACQUEST,  or'AcciuisT,  in  law,  de- 
notes goods  notdefcended  by  inheritance, 
but  acquired  by  purchafe  or  donation. 
Acquelt  is  allb  popularly  ufed  for  con- 
queft,  or  lands  acquired  by  the  fword. 

ACQUI,  a town  of  Italy  in  the  dutchy  of 
Montferrat.  It  is  a bilhop’s  fee,  and 
fituated  upon  the  river  Bormio.  E.  lon- 
gitude 8°  40'  N.  latitude  44''  45'. 

ACQUIETANDIS  plegiis,  in  law,  a writ 
which  lies  form  furety  againft  a creditor, 
who  lefufes  to  acquit  him  after  the  debt 
is  paid. 

ACQUIETARE,  in  old  law  books,  Cgni- 
fies  to  difcharge  or  pay  the  debts  of  a 
perfon  deceafed,  as  the  heir  to  thofe  of  his 
father. 

ACQUISITION,  in  a general  fenfe,  de- 
notes the  obtaining  or  procuring  fome- 
thing, Among  lawyers,  it  is  ufed  for 
the  right  or  title  to  the  enjoyment  and 
property  of  an  eftate  got  by  purchafe. 
Acquifition  is  alfo  ufed  in  a fynonymous 
fenfe  with  acqueft.  See  Acquest. 

ACQUITTAL,  in  law,  is  a deliverance 
or  fetting  free  from  the  fufpicion  of  guilt; 
as  one  who  is  difcharged  of  a felony,  is 
faid  to  be  acquitted  thereof. 

Acquittal  is  either  infafh  or  in  law  ; in 
faft,  it  is  where  a perfon,  on  a verdift 
of  the  jury,  is  found  not  guilty  ; in  law 
it  is  when  two  perfons  are  indidled,  one 
as  a printipal,  the  other  as  accefla- 
ry  : here  if  the  former  be  difcharged  the 
latter  of  confequence  is  acquitted. 
Acquittal  is  allb  ufed  for  a freedom  from 
entries  and  moleftations  of  a fuperiqr  lord, 
on  account  of  fervices  ilfuing  out  of  land. 

ACQUITTANCE,  a difcharge  in  writ- 
ing for  a film  of  money,  witndling  that 
the  party  is  paid  the  fame. 

A man  is  obliged  to  give  an  acquittance, 
on  receiving  money  ; and  a fervant's  ac- 
quittance for  money  received  fortheufe 
of  his  matter,  lhall  bind  him,  provided 
the  fervant  ufed  to  receive-  his  matter’s 

rents. 
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rents.  An  acquittance  is  a full  dilcharge, 
and  bars  all  aflions,  fife. 

ACRA,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the  coaft  of 
Guinea,  where  the  Biitith  have  a fort 
and  faftory  ; W.  longitude  %\  alld  N. 
latitude  5°, 

ACRASIA,  among  phyficians,  a term 
fometimes  ufed  for  the  predominancy  of 
one  quality  above  another;  and  that  as 
■well  in  artificial  mixtures,  as  in  the  hu- 
mours of  the  human  body.  ' , 

ACRE,  a meafure  of  land  containing  four 
Iquare  roods,  or  one  hundred  and  fixty 
fquare  poles.  See  Measure. 

The  arpeiit  or  french  acre,  is  equal  to  if 
of  the  englilh  acre.  That  of  Strafburg  is 
only  about  one  half  of  the  englilh  acre. 

- The  fcotch  acre  is  to  the  engilh  acre  ,by 
ftatute,  as  100,000  1078,694. 

We  have  computations  of  the  number  of 
acres  contained  in  feveral  countries:  thus, 
England  is  faid  to  contain  39  millions 
'and  upwards;  and  the  united  provinces 
about  4 millions  and  one  third. 
AcRE-toar,  a tax  levied  upon  lands,  at  a 
certain  rate  by  the  acre,  otherwife  called 
acre-lhot. 

ACREME,  in  old  law  books,  is  ufed  for 
a portion  of  land,  containing  ten  acres. 
ACRID,  an  appellation  given  to  fuch 
things  as  are  of  a lliarp,  or  pungent  tafte. 
Antient  naturalifts  fliftinguilhed  two 
kinds  of  acrid  taftes  ; one  proceeding 
' from  hot  and  dry,  as  in  pepper  ; the  o- 
ther  from  hot  and  moift,  as  in  garlic. 
According  to  Grew,  acrid  is  a tafte  com- 
pounded of  pungency  and  heat. 

Acrid  bodies  caufe  tbirft,  drinefs,  heat, 
inflammation,  fife. 

They  likewife  quicken  the  motion  of  the 
fluids,  ebrrode  the  folids,  &c.  and  there-  ■ 
fore  ought  to  be  taken  with  great  caution. 
ACRIDOPHAGI,  aa/aSofftpoi,  in  antient 

- geography,  a fabulous  nation 'of  Ethiopia, 
laid  to  have  lived  on  locufts  ; from  a»pi5, 
a locuft,  and^ajM,  I eat. 

ACRIMONY,  that  quality  in  things  which 
renders  them  acrid.  See  Acrid. 

The  acrimony  of  the  humours  of  the  hu- 
man body  may  be  owing  either  to  ftagna- 
tion,  or  to  too  great  an  agitation. 

ACRO  AM  AT  IC  in  the  ariftotel  ian  fchool  s, 
the  lame  with  acroatic.  SeeAcROATic. 
Acroam  ATic  is  alfo  ufed,  in  a more  gene- 
ral fenfe,  for  any  thing  that  is  fublime,  or 
abftrufe  : thus,  we  read  of  an  acroamatic 
philofophy,  theology,  &c. 
ACROAMATICI,  an  appellation  given 
to  fuch  of  Ariftotle'’s  difciples  as  were  in- 
ftrufled  in  his  acroamatic,  or  fiiblime 
philofophy. 


ACROATIC,  in  the  ariftotelian  felii)i,!i 
a denomination  given  to  fuch  leautesi 
were  calculated  only  for  the  inti™ 
friends  and  difciples  of  that  philofoplu 
being  chiefly  employed  in  demonftraJ 
fome-fpeculative,  or  abftrufe  part  of  S 
lofophy.  ‘ 

The  acroatic  leftures  flood  contradillit 
guilhed  from,  the  exoteric  ones,  wliid 
were  adapted  to  a common  auditory, 

ACROBATICA,  or  AcROBATictj.M’|, 
grecian  antiquity,  an  engine  on  ivli’id 
people  were  raifed  aloft,  that  they 
have  the  better  profpeft.  “ 

It  was  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  fai, 
forium  of  the  latins.  See  ScANSORiuii, 
ACROCHIRISMUS,  ax^ox^iifir/xo;,  ing^, 
cian  antiquity,  a kind  of  gymnallictj, 
ercife  performed  with  the  fills,  willm 
doling  at  all. 

Some  make  this  a diftinft  exercife  ftoi 
wreftling,  and  fuppofe  it  to  have  gin 
the  denomination  acrochiriftte,  to  api, 
culiar  fet  of  athletae  who  profelTedii 
Others  with  more  probability  conlidert 
as  only  a fpecies,  or  branch  of  wreftliiji 
fome  will  have  it  to  have  been  proptilj 
only  a prelude  to  a wreftling  bout,  vyli» 
with  the  athletae  began  to  try  each  otbii 
ftrength,  and  bring  their  arms  intoplaj, 
This  exercife  made  part  of  the  pencil, 
tium.  Paufanias  fpeaks  of  a fanioi 
pancratiaft,  named  Softrates,  who  got 
'the  firname  Acrocherlites,  or  Acrochei 
riftes,  from  his  having  overcome  all  kii 
antagonifts  at  the  Acrochirifin.  — flap 
pears  to  have  been  in  ufe  in  the  aged 
Hippocrates,  who  aferibes  to  it  a virtu 
of  extenuating  the  reft  of  the  body,  anl 
making  the  arms  flelhy.  See  the  arlidi 
Pancratium. 

ACROCHORDON,  among  antient  phjli. 
dans,  a painful  kind  of  wart,  very  pro* 
minent  and  pendulous.  See  Wart, 
Thefe  are  alfo  called  wfn'HWjOt 

hanging  warts,  and  Hand  diftinguiUieJ 
from  fejjiles  Femicte,  or  tnyrmeem.  Set 
the  article  Myrmecia. 

Others  deferibe  the  acrochordon,  as  1 
harder,  rougher  fort  of  wart,  growing  uo. 
der  the  cutis,  very  callous,  and  ufuallyrf 
the  fame  colour  with  the  Ikin  ; fmallil 
bottom  and  bigger  upwards,  but  latell 
exceeding  the  fize  of  a bean. 

ACROMION,  or  AcROMiuM,  in  analo* 
my,  the  name  of  the  upper  part  of  lb 
fcapula,  or  ftioulder-blade.  See  the  articlt 
Scapula. 

ACROMONOGRAMMATICUM,  i 
kind  of  poem,  wherein  evrty  verfe  ^ 

gill 
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g?ns  with  the  fame  letter  with  which  the 
pttceding  verfe  terminates. 
ACRONYCHAL,  or  Achronycal, 
in  aftronomy,  an  appellation  given  to  the 
fifing  of  a ftar  above  the  horizon,  at  fun- 
fet ; or  to.its  fetting,  when  the  fun  rifes, 
Acronychal  is  one  of  the  three  poetical  rif- 
ings  of  i ftar ; the  other,  two  being  call- 
ed cofmical  and  -helical.  See  the  articles 
CosMicAL  and  Helical. 

This;  term  is  alfo  applied  to  the  fuperlor 
planets  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  Mars,  when 
they  are  come  to  the  meridian  of  midnight. 
ACROSPIRE,  the  popular  term  for  what 
among  botanifts  is  called  the  germ, plume, 
or  plumule. 

ACROSPIRED,  in  malt- making,  a term 
ufed  for  fuch  grains  of  barley  as  flioot  or 
fprout  out  at  the  blade-end,  aS  well  as  at 
the  root-end.  See  the  article  Malt, 

To  allow  barley  to  acrofpire,  exhaufts 
the  fubftance  of  the  grain  too  much,  and 
confequently  fpoils  the  future  malt, 
ACROSTIC,  in  poetry,  a kind  of  poetical 
compofition  difpofed  in  fuch  a manner, 
that  the  initial  letters  of  the  verfes  make 
fome  perfon’s  name,  title,  motto,  &c. 

The  acroftic  is  a fpecies  of  falfe  wit, 
which  derives  its  origin  from  the  times  of 
monkilh  ignorance. 

ACROSTICUM,  in  botany,  the  name  of 
a genus  of  the  cryptogaraia  clafs  of 
plants,  and  of  that  order  called  the  Alices, 
the  frudlifications  of  which  are  collefted 
into  clufters,  and  cover  the  whole  under 
furface  of  the  leaves. 

ACROSTOLIUM,  axporoXwv,  in  the -naval 
architefture  of  the  antients,  the  extreme 
part  of  the  ornament  ufed  on  the  prows 
of  their  fhips.  This  was  of  various 
forms ; fometimes  in  the  fliape  of  a buck- 
ler, helmet,  animal,  &c,  but  more' fre- 
quently circular,  or  fpiral. 

It  was  ufual  to  tear  the  acroftolia  from 
the  prows  of  vanquillied  lliips,  as  a token 
of  viflory. 

Authors,  not  unfrequently,  confound  the 
acroftolia  with  the  decorations  of  the 
poop  or  ftern,  as  alfo  with  the  roftra ; 
from  which,  however,  they  are  very  di- 
ftinft.  See  Rostrum  and  Aplustre, 
ACROTERIA’,  in  architefture , fmall 
pedeftals  upon  which  globes,  vafts,  or 
itahies  ftand  at  the  ends  or  middle  of 
pediments,  or  fro’ntifpieces.  The  height 
of  thofe  at  the  extremes,  ftiould  be  only 
half  that  of  the  tympanum  ; whereas 
that  in  the  middle  ought  to  be  one  eighth 
part  more.  See  the  articles  Pediment 
and  Tympanum, 

VOL.I. 


This  term  likewife  denotes  the  figures 
placed  as  ornaments,  or  crownirigs,  oii 
the  tops  of  churches;  and  fometimes 
thofe  ifiarp  pinnacles,  ftanding  in  ranges 
about  flat  buildings,  with  rails  and  bal- 
luftres. 

Acroteria,  among  antient  phyficians,  a 
term  ufed  to  denote  the  larger  extremities 
of  the  body,  as  the  Itead,  hands,  and  feet, 
Acroteria  is  alfo  uled  for  the  tips  of  the 
fingers,  and  Ibmetimes  for  the  eminences 
of  the  bones. 

ACROTERIASM,  aapolnpiao-ftof,  in  an- 
tient furgery,  the  amputation,  or  cutting 
ofFthe  extremities  of  t fie  body.  See  the 
article  Amputation. 

ACROTHYMIA,  in  furgery,  a large 
tumour,  ufually  riling  in  the  fliape  of  a 
wart,  tho’  fometimes  deprefied  and  flat.  ■ 

ACT,  aSus,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes 
the  exertion,  or  effeftiial  application  of 
fome  power  or  faculty. 

Adi  is  diftinguifhed  from  power,  as  the 
effefl  from  the  caufe,  or  as  a thing  pro- 
duced, from  that  which  produces  it. 
Philofophers  and  divines  mention  various 
kinds  of  afils,  as  an  infinite  adl,  or  one 
which  requires  infinite  power  to  produce 
it ; fuch  is  creation  : a finite  adl,  or 
one  which  may  be  effedled  by  a limited 
power;  fuch  are  all  human  adlions : a 
tranfient  adl,  or  one  exercifed  on  fome- 
thing  foreign  to  the  agent ; fuch  is  heat- 
ing ! an  immanent  adl,  or  one  which  is 
effedled  within  the  agent  himfelf ; fuch 
is  the  adl  of  thinking. 

Act,  among  logicians,  more  particularly 
denotes  an  operation  of  the  human  mind  ; 
in  which  fenfe  comprehending,  judging, 
willing,  &c,  are  called  adls.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Comprehension,  &c. 

Act,  among  lawyers,  is  ufed  for  an  inftru- 
ment  or  deed  in  writing,  ferving  to  prove 
the  truth  of  fome  bargain  or  tranfadlion. 
Thus,  records,  certificates,  &c.  are  call- 
ed adls. 

Act  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  final  refolution, 
or  decree  of  an  aflembly,  fenate,  council, 
fife.  See  the  article  Assembly,  £fc. 
Adls  of  parliament  are  called  ftatutes  ; 
adls  of  the  royal  fociety,  tranfadlions  ; 
thofe  of  the  french  academy  of  feiences, 
memoirs ; thofe  of  the  academy  of  fcl- 
ences  at  Peterfburg,  commentaries  ; thofe 
of  Leipfic,  aBa  eruditorum-,  the  decrees 
of  the  lords  of  feffipn,  at  'Edinburgh, 
aBa  federunt,  &c. 

Act  of  faith,  OMto  de  fe,  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  a kind  of  jail-delivery,  for  burn- 
ing or  fetting  at  liberty  tjie  prilbners  of 
F the 
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^lie  ipquiljfjpn,  or  lieretic5,  js  they  are 
called,’  ' ' 

An  a£l  of  faith  is  the  -utmofi:  exertion 
of  prieftly  tyranny,  and  a reproach  to 
humanity  itfelf ; the  tragical  part  of 
*V/hich,  is  thus  defcribed  by/  thofe  who 
have  feen  it.  The  prifqrjers  being  cloath- 
ed  in  proper  habits,  are  carried,  in  a 
fqlemn  proceffiqn,  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion ; vyhere  there  are  as  many  Hakes  fet 
up  as  there  are  prifoners  to  be  burnt, 
with,  a quantity  of  dry  fnr?e  about 
them,  Thofe  vyho  make  profeflion  of 
dying  in  the  cqmmunioivof  the  church 
of  Rome,  are  firfl:  ftrarigled,  and  then 
burnt  to  aihes  ; but  thofe  who  perfift  in 
their  'herefy,  are  chained  to  Hakes  about 
four  feet  high,  a board  being  fixed  on 
the  top  of  the  Hake  fqr  that  purpofe. 
pn  thi?  the  jefuits,  after  repeated  exhor- 
tations to  be  reconciled  tq  the  church, 
deliver  them  over  to  the  devil,  vyho, 
they  tell  them,  is  Handing  at  their  elbow 
io'  rqceiye  their  fouls,  and  carry  them 
with  hint  into  the  flarnes  of  hell  ; which 
inHapce  of  patholic  charity  is  followed 
by  loud  Hionts  frqrn  the  deluded  mob, 
crying  out,  let  the  dogs  beards  be  Jlnged : 
^bi?  they  do  by  holding  a bulh  of  flam- 
ing  furxe,  faflened  to  a pole,  to  their 
faces,  ttb  they  are  burnt  to  a coal.  At 
laHi  fire  is  fet  tq  the  furze  at  the  foot  of 
the  -Hake ; but  the  unhappy  fufferers  are 
plqced  fo  high,  that  the  flame  feldqm 
jeaches  higher  than  the  feat  on  which  they 
lit, ' fo  that  they  leem  rather  rqaHed  than 
burnt, 

guch  is  the  vyretched  death  thefe  poor 
people  fuffer,  and  that  for  no  other  rear 
fon,  for  crime  it  certainly  is  not,  than 
that  they  cannot  fwallovy  all  the  abfnr- 
dities  pf  popery  ! How  Ihpcking  is  the 
jjrafilice ! How  deteHable,  beyond  ex- 
prefliqn,  the  authors  and  promoters 
of  it ! From  Inch  a religion,  and  fuch 
diabolical  maxims,  vyill  not  every  prq- 
teHant  moll  fervently  pyay  tq  God  t6'de» 
liver  iis  .s 

As  tp  thofe  ''■'■’ho  efcape  the  flarnes,  fome 
are  imprifoned,  and  others  obliged  to  do 
penance  during  their  lives,  ■ • 

Act  of  Grace,  See  the  article  Grace. 

Act  ^ of  the  Apofles,  a canonical  book  of 
the  New  Tellament,  which  contains  a 
gregt  part  of  the  lives  of  St.  Peter  .and 
St.  Paul,  beginning  at  the  afcenfion  of  our 
Saviour,,  and  continued  down  to  St. 
Paul’s  arrival  at  Rome,  after  his  appeal 
to  Csefar  y comprehending  in  all  about 
thirty  years.  St,  Luke  has  beep  gene- 


■ rally  taken  .for  the  author  of  this  hook  ' 
and  his  priitf  ipal  defign  in  writing  it  wsi 
to  obviate  the  falfe  aifts'  aqd  falfe  hiftories 
which  began  to  be  difperfed  up  and  down 
the  worlT  The  exaft  time  of  his  writ, 
ing  it  is  not  known,  but  it  muH  havi 
been  at'leaHtwo  years  after  Sf.  Paul’s  an 
rival  at  Rome,  becaufe  it  informs  us  tint 
St.  Paul  dwelttwo  whole  years  in  his  own 
hired  h'oufe  ; p’erhaps  he  wrote  it,  while 
he  remained  with  St.  .Paul,  during  the 
time  of  his  impiifonment.  ’ 

Acts,  in  dramatic  poetry,  are  certain  di. 
vilions,  or  parts  of  a play,  dfiligned  ti 
give  fome  refpite  both  to  the  aflors  and 
fpeftators.  See  the  ' article  Drama,  ' 
The  afils  are  always  five,  in  regular  and 
flniflied  pieces  ; a rule  not  unknown  to 
the  Romans,  as  appears  from  Horace,  ’ 
iVea  bre’p.ior  quintO)  neu  ft  prockkm, 
aSlt. 

Afcording  to  fome,  the  firH  afl,  be- 
fides  introducing  upon'  the  Hage  the 
principal  charafters  of  the  play,  ought 
to  propofethe  argument  or  fubjefl  of  it! 
the  fecond,  to  bring  this  upon  the  carpet 
by  carrying  the  fable  into  execution! 
the  third,  to  raife  obHacles  and  difficul- 
fles : the  fourth,  to  find  remedies  fo[ 
thefe,  or  fo  raife  new  ones  in  the  at- 
tempt ! ' th^  fifth  concludes  the  piece, 
by  imrodticing  fame  incident  to  unravel 
the  whole  affair.  . ■ 

ACT-^A,  in-  botany,  the  name  whereby 
Linnjsus  calls  the  chriHo’phoriana  of 
Tournefort,  See- CakisTOPHORiANA, 
ACTIAN  games,  ludi  affiaci,  in  roman 
antiquity,  thofe  inHituted  in- commemo. 

, ration  of  the  vifilory  at  -Aflium. 

Some  will  have  it,  that  they  were  cele. 
bvaped  every  third  year;  but  Strabo, 
whofe  opinion  is  novv  generally  follow^ 
ed,  tells  us,  that  they  returned  only 
every  fifth  year,  and  were  facred  to  A- 
pollo,  thence  called  adlius  : hence  aflian 
years  were  an  tera,  or  feries  of  years, 
conamencing  from  the  battle  of  Affimni 
and  otherwife  called  the  rera  of  Au- 
gui’tus. 

ACTINIA,  in  the  hiflory  of  infefls,  a 
.genus  of  fea-animals,  of  the  order  of 
the  gymnarthria,  naturally  ofacylindtie 
flrape,  btirvariable  figure  j the  tentacul) 

• are  very  numerous,  and  are  ranged  in 
feveral  ferieg  about  the  mouth,  which  is 
placed  at  one  .of- the  extremities  of  thi 
body  ; thefe  are  in  a continual  vibratoiy 
motion,  and  by  that  means  draw  toll 
animals  into  its  mouth  for  food.  Tin 
whole  apiinal  is  equally  thick  in  all  pahs. 
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Sind  about  half  an  inch  long ; its  Uil  is 
divided  into  three  parts  j or  terminated, 
as  it  were,  by  three  points : it  is  of  a 
jiale  flefh  colour,  except  the  tentacular 
which'  have  a beautiful  variety  of  colours, 
red,  yellow,  blue,  and  many  others:  it 
lodges  itfelf  irt  little  cavities  of  rocks,  and 
ef  the  larger  fea-plants  of  the  ftony  kind, 
and  is  found  on  the  coafts  of  the  american 
iflands. 

There  is  a variety  of  fpecies,  differing 
from  each  other  in  figo're,  colour,  Sfc, 
two  whereof  are  reprefented  plate  V, 
fig.  6.  11°  I and  z, 

ACTION,  OL^io,  in  a general  fenfe,  figrii- 
fies  much  the  fame  with  aft.  See  Act*, 
Schoolmen  make  feveral  more  fubtile 
than  ufeful  diftinftions  of  aftion,  into 
miivocal  and  equivocal,  immanent  and 
tranfient,  ©’f.  See  UNivoCAli,  Sfc. 
Action,  in  mechanics  and  phyfics,  is  the 
prelTure  or  percuffion  of  one  body  againft 
another. 

It  is  one  of  the  laws  of  nature,  that  ac- 
tion and  re-aftion  are  equal,  that  is,  the 
refinance  of  .the  body  moved  is  always 
equal  to  the  force  communicated  to  it ; 
orj  which  is  the  fame  thing,  the  moving 
body  lofes  as  much  of  its  force,  as  it 
communicates  to  the  body  moved.  See 
the  article  Re- action. 

If  a body  be  urged  by  equal  and  contrary 
aftions  or  prelTures,  ,it  will  remain  at 
relh  But  if  one  of  thefe  prelTures  be 
greater  than  itsoppoflte,  motion  will  en- 
iiie  towards  the  parts  leaft  prelfed. 

It  is  to  be  obfeived,  that  the  aftions  of 
bodies  on  each  other,  in  a fpace  that  is 
carried  uniformly  forward,  are  the  fame 
as  if  the  fpace  were  at  reft  j and  any 
powers  or  motions  that  aft  upon  all  bo- 
dies, fo  as  to  produce  equal  tmlocities  in 
them  in  the  fame,  or  in  parallel  right 
lines,  have  no  effeft  on  their  mutual  ac- 
tions, of  relativb  motions.  Thus  the 
motion  of  bodies  aboard  a fiiip,  that  is 
carried  fteadily  and  uniformly  forward,- 
are  performed  in  the  fame  manner  as  if 
the  Ihip  was  at  reft;  The  motion  of  the 
earth  round  its  axis  has  no  effeft  on  the 
aftions  of  bodies  and  agents  at  its  Ibrface, 
but  fo  far  a's  it  is  not  uniform  and  refti- 
hneal.  In  general,  the  aftions  of  bo- 
dies upon  each  other  depend  not  on  their 
ahfohite,  but  relatinie  motion.  See  the 
article  Motion. 

Sivaiitity  of  Action  is  hfed  to  denote  the 
pioduft  of  the  weight  of  a body^  into  its 
velocity,  and  into  the  fpace  gone  through; 
ill  proportioii^  to  which  body,  the  ac- 
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tion  is  always  greater  or  lefs. 

When  a body  is  tranfported  from  one 
place  to  another,  tjhe  aftiori  is  the  great- 
er, in  proportion  to  the  mafs,  tO  the  velo- 
city, or  rapidity  of  the  motion,  and  tit 
the  fpace  through  which  the  body  is 
carried. 

Mohf.  de  Maupertuis  lays  it  down  hs  a 
general  principle,  that  vvhenever  any 
“ change  happens  in  nature,  thequan- 
tity  of  aftion  necelTiry  to  produce 

“ this  change  is  always  the  leaft  pbflible.” 
And  this,  he  fays,  is  a law  indicating  the 
higheft  wifdom. 

From  this  general  principife,  and  the  etJm- 
mon  rule  for  finding  a minimum  by 
fluxions,  he  deduces  the  known  laws  of 
percuffion,  fOr  hard  and  elaftic  bodies, 
and  even  the  laws  of  reft,  as  he  calls 
them ; that  is,  of  the  equilibrium,  or 
equipollency  of  prelTures. 

This  ingenious  author  feems  to.think, 
that  the  laws  of  motion,  thus  deduced, 
afford  a ftronger  proof  for  the  exiftence 
of  God,  or  of  a firft . intelligent  caufe, 
than  the  other  arguments  commonly  al- 
ledged,  and  deduced  from  the  order  of 
nature.  But  we  apprehend,  that  few 
metaphyficians  will  be  of  his  opinion, 
"rhe  proof  of  a God  from  the  order  of 
nature  feems  to  depend  on  two  principles. 
I.  That  there  is  an  order  in  nature, 
a.  That  this  order  is  contingent.  For  if 
this  order  was  not  contingent,  but  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary,  as  Spinofa,  and  other 
atheifts  pretend,  it  ftems  that  no  fuffici- 
cient  reafon,  from  the  order  of  nature, 
could  be  afligned  for  the  exiftence.  of  a 
firft  intelligent  caufe.  Now,  Monf.  de 
Maupertuis  not  having  eftablilhed  the 
contingency  of  his  principle  of  the  mi- 
nimum of  aftion,  his  argument  feems  de- 
feftive  in  this  relpeft  j not  to  mention 
btH'ersi 

Mr.  Euler  has  demohftrated,  that  in  the 
trajeftoiies  defefibed  by  bodies  urged  by 
central  forces,  the  velocity,  multiplied  by 
the  element  of  the  curve,  is  always  a mi^ 
himum;  Monf.  Maupertuis  looks  on 
this  as  an  application  of  his  principle,  to 
the  motion  of  the  planets; 

Action  in  ethics,  forhethihg  done  by  a 
free  or  moral  agent,  capable  of  diftin- 
gnilhing  good  from  evil. 

The  effence  of  a moral  afiUon  confifts  In 
being  done  knowingly  and  voluntarily  i 
that  is,  the  agent  mult  not  only  be  able 
to  diftinguilh  whether  it  be  good  or  bad 
in  itfelf;  but  he  tnuft  likewife  be  entire- 
ly free  from  compuilion  ef  any  kind, 
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and  at  full  liberty  to  follow  the  diflates 
of  his  own  underftanding.  Hence  the 
aftions  of  idiots,  flaves,  £fc.  cannot  be 
■ called  moral.  Hence  alfo  appears  the  • 
abfurdity  of  fatal  ifm,  which  undermines 
the  very  foundation  of  morality. 

Action,  in  rhetoric,  may  be  defined,  the 
accommodation  of  the  voice,  but  more 
efpecially  the  gefture  of  an  orator,  to  the 
fubjeft  he  is  upon. 

It  is  chiefly  direfted  to  the  paffions  of  the 
audience,  over  whom  it  has  an  abfolute 
fway,  in  a manner  commanding  their  af- 
fent,  and  exciting  in  their  breafts  fuch 
emotions  as  the  orator  wants  to  raife. 

The  furprifing  and  almoft  incredible 
power  of  aftioh,  has  been  known  at 
all  times.  Cicero  tells  us,  “ that  it 
. “ does  not  fo  much  matter  what  an  orator 
“ fays,  as  how  he  fays  it.”  Horace,  in 
his  art  of  poetry,  is  no  lefs  -explicit  in 
fetting  forth  its  vaft  influence  on  man- 
kind. 

, With  thofe  who  laugh,  pur  focial  joy 
appears ; 

With  thofe  who  mourn,  we  fympa- 
thize’in  tears. 

If  you  would  have  me  weep,  begin 
the  ftrain, 

' Then  I lhall  feel  your  forrows ; feel 
your  pain. 

After  all,  the  utility  and.  even  morality 
of  afilion  is  controverted.  Is  it  juft,  fay 
foine,  to  force  the  aflent  of  mankind  by 
addreiling  their  paffions,  without  firft 
convincing  their  reafon  ? In  fuch  a cafe, 
is  it  not  to  be  feared  . that  the  orator  will 
warp  them  to  the  fide  he  hirafelf  favours  ? 
That  he  will  make  this  foible  of  man- 
kind fubfervienf  to  his  own  viev/s  ? fife. 
On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  evident, 
that  mankind  ftand  in  need  of  fuch  a 
powerful  fpring  to  fet  them  on  aSion  ? 
If  fo,  where  can  be  the  injuftice  in  mak- 
ing ufe  of  it,  efpecially  in  conjun6lioa 
with  reafon  and  folid  argument  ? 

Action,  is  poetry,  denotes  much  the  fame 
with  the  fable,  or  fubjefl:  of  an  epic  or 
dramatic  poem  j only  that  the  former 
may  be  real,  whereas  the  latter  is  always 
feigned. 

It  is  neceflary  to  the  perfe£lIon  of  an 
aiiion,  that  it  he  but  one,  that  it  he  en- 
tire, that  't  be  important  or  afiefting, 
and  that  it  have  a fuitable  duration, 
without  being  interrupted.  It  is  ‘ no 
breach,  however,  of  the  unity,  or  inte- 
grity of  the  principal  adlion,  that  there  are 
fuboedinate  ones,  ferving  to  obfti'ufl;  the 
Jicre’s  mealiires, 


In  dramatic  poetry,  the  principal  aflion,- 
together  with  thefe  fecondary  ones,  an 
divided  into  five  afts.  See  the  article  Act 

Action,  in  a theatrical  fenfe,  is  nearly 
the  fame  with  aflion  among  oratorj' 
only  the  aftor  adapts  his  aflion  to  an 
alTumed  charafter,  whereas  the  orator  is 
fuppofed  to  be  in  reality  what  his  aflion 
exprelfes,  whether  joyful,  grieved, 
The  perfection  of  theatrical  a£lion  con. 
fills  in  imitaiting  nature,  or  expreffing, 
in  a lively  manner,  the  behaviour  of  s 
man  of  the  alTumed  charadler  and  circuni. 
fiances.  ■ 

Action,  in  painting  and  fculpture,  dt- 
notes  the  poflure  of  a flatue  or  piftute, 
ferving  fo  exptefs  feme  paffion,  &c. 

Action,  in  the  military  art,  is  an  engage- 
ment between  two  armies,  or  between  dif. 
ferent  bodies  of  troops  belonging  therein, 
This  term  is  likewife  ufed  to  fignify  fonie 
memorable  a£l  done  by  an  officer  or  com- 
mander of  a body  of  troops. 

Action  of  the  mouth,  in  the  manege,  fig. 
nifies  a horfe’s  champing  upon  the  bit  ol 
the  bridle,  thereby  emiting  a ropy  foamj 
which  is  looked  upon  as  a fign  of  healtbj 
vigour,  and  mettle. 

Action,  in  law,  denotes  either  the  righ 
of  demanding,  in  a legal  manner,  whii 
is  any  man’s  due : or  the  procefs  brough 
for  recovering  the  fame, 

Aflions  are  either  criminal  or  civil. 
Criminal  aflions  are  to  have  judgmed 
of  death,  as  appeals  of  death,  robbery, 
&c,  or  only  judgment  for  damage  totii 
injured  party,  fine  to  the  king,  and  im- 
prifonment. 

Under  the  head  of  criminal  aflions  may 
likewife  be  ranked  penal  afilions,  which 
lie  for  fome  penalty  or  punifhment  on 
the  party  fued,  whether  it  be  corporal 
or  pecuniary. 

Alio  aftions  upon  the  llatute,  broughi 
on  breach  of  any  llalute,  or  ail  of  pat- 
liaraent,  by  which  an  ailion  is  given 
that  did  not  lie  before  ; as  where  a per- 
fon  commits  perjury  to  the  prejudice  of 
another,  the  injured  party  fhall  have  an 
aftion  upon  the  llafute.  And  laftly, 
popular  afilions,  fo  called,  becaufe  any 
perfon  may  bring  them  on  behalf  of  him- 
felf  and  the  crown,  by  information,  &. 
for  the  breach  of  fome  penal  flatute. 
Civil  aflions  are  divided  into  real,  peh 
fonal,  and  mixt,' 

Real  aflion  is  that  whereby  a man  claim! 
a title,  lands,  tenements,  &c,  iii  fee,  oi 
for  life,  and  this  aflion  is  eithsr  poffello- 
jy,  «■  ancslljral  j pefis/iijryj  where  tin 
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i»nJs  ® perfon’s  own  poffefllpn  ,or 
feifin ; anceftral,  when  they  were  of  the 
pofleflion  or  feifin  of  his  ajiceftors.,  , 
perfonal  aftion,  is  one  brought  by  one 
man  againft  another,  upon  any  cgntraft 
for  money  or  goods,  or  on  account  of 
irefpafs,  or  other  offence  committed  j 
and  thereby,  the  debt,  goods,  chattels* 
&c.  claimed. 

Mixt  aftion,  one  lying  as  well  for  the 
thing  demanded  as  againft  the  perfon 
who  has  it  j and  on  whicW  the  thing  is 
recovered  with  damages  for  the  wrong 
fuftained  ; fuch  is  an  aflion  of  wafte, 
fued  againft  a tenant  for  life,  the  place 
wafted  being  recoverable,  with  treble  da- 
mages for  the  wrong  done. 

All  aflions  feem  to  be  temporary.  A 
real  aftion  may  be  prefcribed  againft,  in 
five  years  after  a fine  levied,  or  recovery 
fuffered.  Writs  of  formedon  for  any 
title  to  lands  in  being,  muft  be  fued  _out 
within  twenty  years.  Afilions  of  debt, 
account,  detinue,  trover  and  trefpafs, 
are  to  be  brought  within  fix  years ; of 
aflault  and  battery  within  four  years  5 
and  of  flander,  within  two  years,  after 
caufe  of  aftion,  and  not  afterwards. 
However,  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  right  of  afilion  jn  thefe  cafes  is  faved 
to  infants,  ferae  coverts,  and  perfons  in 
prifon  or  beyond  fea,  &C,  fo  as  they  com- 
mence their  fuits  within  the  time  limited 
after  their  imperfeftions  are  removed. 
Aftions  may  be  brought  againft  all  per- 
fons whatever,  but  thofe  who  are  attaint- 
ed of  high  treafon  or  felony,  an  outlaw- 
ed or  excommunicated  perfon,  &c. . can- 
not bring  any  aftion  till  pardoned,  ab- 
folved,  &c.  A feme  covert  muft  fue 
with  her  hufband,  and  infants  by  their 
guardians. 

Action  upon  the  cafe,  a general  aflion 
which  lies  for  the  redrefs  of  wrongs  and 
injuries  done  without  force,  and  which 
by  law  are  not  provided  againft.- 
This  at  piefent  is  the  moft  frequent  of 
all  aflions,  being  brought  in  all  cafes 
where  no  certain  form  has  been  eftablilh- 
ed;  and  the  reafon  why  it  is  called  an 
aftion  upon  the  cafe,  is  becaufe  the 
whole  caufe  or  cafe  is  fet  forth  in  the  writ. 
It  may  be  brought  as  well  where  there  is 
another  aftlon,  as  where  no  other  lies. 
Aflioa  upon  the  cafe  for  words,  is 
brought  where  a perfon  is  injured  in  his 
reputation  ; and  for  words  which  affeft 
the  life,  office,  trade,  &c.  or  tend  to  the 
ff preferment  in  marriage,  or  otlier- 
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wife ; or  to  the  difinhcrliance  or  otfiei: 
damage  of  a perfon.  . , 

Prejudicial  Acriofr,  otheiwife  called  pre* 
paratcrp,  one  which  .afifes  from  foine 
doubt  in  the  principal  j as,  where  one 
files  his  younger  brother  for  lands  de- 
fcended  ftom  the  father,  on  which  it  is 
qbjefted  to.  him  that  he  is  a baftafds 
liere  this  point  of  baftardyjis  to  be  firfl; 
tried  or  judged*  before  the  pfiiicijpal  caufe 
can  proceed. 

Action  of  a •writ,  is  when  a perfon 
pleads  fbme  matter  by  which  is  ihewn, 
that  the  plaintiff  had  no  caufe  to  have 
the  writ  brought ; though,  perhaps,  he 
may  have  another  writ  for  the  fame  mat- 
ter. . It  is  hence  called,  a plea  to  the 
afilion  of  the  writ,  in  contradiftInfUon 
. from  a pka  to  the  aflibh. 

Action,  among  phyficlanst.  Theaolions 
of  the  human  body,  are  divided  into  the 
vital,  animal,  or  natural  ones. 

Vital  aflions  are  thofe,  witliout  which 
life  could  not  be  maintained : fuch  is  the 
motion  of  the  heart  and  lungs. 

Under  animal  aflions  are  comprehended 
the  fenfes,  imagination*  judgment,  and 
voluntary  motions,  without  which  we 
could  not  live  comfortably.  , 

Laftly,  natural  aflions  are  thofe  whitn, 
though  not  fo  immediately  neceflaryto 
life  but  that  we  may  live  fome-  tims  aj 
leaft  without  them,  yetare  abfoluteJyne* 
ceffary  to  our  well-being;  fuch  is 
geftion. 

Action,  in  commerce,  a term  ifed  a« 
broad  for  a certain  part  or  flirt  of  & 
public  company’s  capital  flock.  Thus, 
if  a company  has  4.00,000  livre>  epital 
dock ! this  may  be  divided  iiri  . 400 
■ aflions,  each  confining  of  looa  livres. 
Hence,  a man  is  faid  to  have  tw»,  four, 
fif c.  aflions,  according  as  he  has  the 
property  of  two,  four,  &c.  thoufand  li- 
vres, capital  flock. 

The  transferring  of  aflions,  abroioi  is 
performed  much  in  the  fame  raannei  a; 
flocks  are  with  us. 

ACTIONARY,  or  Actionist,  in  con- 
merce,  a term  ufed  among  foreigners, 
for,  the  proprietor  of  an  aaion,  or  Ihan 
of  a public  company?s  flock. 

ACTIVE,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  fomp 
thing  that  communicates  motion  or  ac- 
tion to  another,  in  which  fenfe  it  ftandi 
oppofed  to  paffive.  See  Passive. 

Thu«  we  fay  aflive  caufe,  aflive  prlr- 
ciples,  &c.  The  quantity  of  rnotion  in  tia 
world.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fhews,  muft  ba 
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al^ys  decreafirg,  in  virtu®  of  the  vis 
inertia:,  &c.  Co  that  there  is  a necefllty 
for  certain  afliye  principles  to  recruit  it  t 
fuch  he  takes  the  caufe  of  gravity  to  be," 
and  the  caufe  of  fermentation.  Add- 
ing, that  we  fee  but  little  motion  in  the 
univerfe,  except  vvhat  is  owing  to  thbfd 
ailive  principles.  . 

Active,  principles,  in  chemiftry,  thofe 
which  aft  of  themfelves,  without  any 
foreign  affiftance:  fuch  are  mercuryj 
fulphur,  and  fait,  fuppofed  to  be  j phlegm 
and  earth  being  reckoned  paffive  ones. 
Some  Authors  will  have  fulphur,  or  fire, 
to  be  the  only  aftive  principle  and  fource 
of  all  the  motion  in  the  world'. 

Others  again,  with  wHat  propriety  we 
ihall  not  take  upon  us  to  fay,  call  oil, 
fait,  and  fpirit  aftive  principles,  only 
becaufe  their  parts  are  better  fitted  for 
motion  than  thofe  of  earth  or  water. 

Active,  among  grammarians,  an  appel- 
lation given  to  words  exprelling  feme  ac- 
tion, as  I write,  I read,  &c. 

Thefe  are  denominated  verbs,  or  aftive 
verbs,  from  the  latin  nserbuth,  a word, 
!See  the  article  Verb. 

ACTWITY,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes 
{hat  faculty  or  power',  from  whence  things 
are  denominated  aftive.  See  Active, 
Hence  all  that  fpace,  wherein  any  body 
extends  its  virtue  or  influence,  is  called 
the  fphere  of  its  aftivity. 

ACTOR,  in  a general  lenfe,  fignifieS  one 
wlo  afls,  or  does  fome  thing.  See  tlie 
arWes  Act  and  Action.  . 

ActO.,'  in  a theatrical  fenfe,  is  a man 
whj  afts  fome  part  or  charafter,  in  a 
ply.  See  Action  and  Theatre. 
Acd^  were  at  firft  few  in  number,  one 
or  wo  perfons  often  afting  all  the  cha- 
raftrs  in  a!' play.  At  prefent,-  however, 
theii  number  is'  not  liriiited  ; a circum- 
ftance  which  creates  fitch  a diverfity  as 
xnuft  greatly  intereft  the  fpeftators. 

V is  remarka.ble  with  vvhat  difference 'ac- 
tors were  treated  among  fhe  antients. 
At  Athens,  they  were  held  in  filch  e- 
fteem,  as  to  be  fonietime's  pitched  on 
to  difeharge ' embaflies,  and  other  nego- 
ciations : whereas,  at  Rome,  if  a citi- 
zen became  an  aftor,  be  thereby  forteited 
his  freedom.  Among  the  moderns,  aftors 
are  bell;  treated  in  England  ; the  French 
having  much  the  fame  opinion  of  them 
! that  the  Romans  had. 

ACTRESS,  a woman  vvho  performs,  or 
afts,  fome  charafter  on  the  llage..  See 
the  article  Actor,  fupra, 

Aftreffes,  or  women  aftors,  were  un- 
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Known  to  the  antients,  among  whogj 
men  always'  performed  the  part  of 
men  ; and  hence  one  reafon  for'  the  ufj 
of  malks  among  them. 

Aftfeffes  are  even  faid  not  to  have  been 
introduced  on  fhe  Englifh  ftage,  till  af. 
ter  the  reftoration  of  king  Charles  If, 
who  has  been  charged  with  contributing 
to  the  corruption  of  our  manners,  by 
importing  this  ufage  front  abroad.  But 
this  can  be  but  partly  true  ; the  queen  of 
James  I.'  afted  a part  in  a paftoral  j and 
Pryn,  in  his  Hiftriomaltix,  fpeaks  of 
women  aftors  in  his  time  as  whoresj 
which  was  one  occafion  of  the  feVere  pro. 
fecution  brought  againft  him  for  that 
boek. 

ACTUAL,  an  appellation  given  to  fuch 
things  as  exift  • truly  and  abfolutelv, 
Thus,  philofbphers  fpeak  of  aftual  heat, 
cold,  fSc,  in  oppofition  to  virtual  or  po. 
tential  5 divines,  of  aftual  grace,  in  op. 
pofitfon  to  that  which  is  habitual.  Seetht 
articles, .Heat,  Cold,  and  Grace. 

Actual  Jin,  that  which  is  committed  bya 
perfon  himlelf : it  is  oppofed  to  original 
fin.  See  the  article  Original. 

ACTUARI./E  wflwer,  in  roman  antiquity, 
a kind  of  Ihips  deligned  chiefly  for  expe- 
dition.' 

ACTUARIUS,  among  the  antients,  an  of- 
ficer, or  rather  notary,  appointed  to  mile 
down  the  proceedings  of  a court, 

were  alfo  officers  who  kept  the 
military  accounts,  and  diftributej  the 
corn  to  the  foldiers. 

ACTUATE,  a terra  fignifying  to  flit  up( 
or  put  in  motion : thus,  to  aftuate  a 
perfon,  is  to  prompt  him  to  do  fome- 
thing. 

ACTUS,  in  antiquity,  a meafure  of  length 
containmg  one  hundred  and  twenty  ro- 
man  feet.  The  fquare  of  the  aflus  was 
jufb  half  of  the  roman  acre  or  jugerura. 
See  the  article  Acre, 

ACULEATE,  or  Aculeated,  an  ap- 
pellation given  to  any  thing  that  has  acu- 
lei,  or  prickles : thus  fifties  are  divided 
into  thofe  with  aculeated,  and  nof  acu- 
leated fins.  See  the  article  Fish. 

ACULEI,  in  natural  hiftroy,  a term  ufed 
' for  the  prickles  found  on  fome  animals  as 
vVell  as  plants  5 alfo  for  the  filings  of  bees, 

ACULER,  in  the  manege,  is  faid  of  a 
horl'e,  when  working  upon  volts,  he 
does  not  go  far  enough  forward,  at 
every  time  of  motion  ; fo  that  his  Ihdul- 
ders  embrace  or  take  in  too'  little  ground,, 
and  his  croupe  comes  too  near  the  centet 
ef  the  volt.  Horfes  ate  naturally.  !“• 
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clined  to  tills  fault  in  making  demi-volts. 
iSee  the  article  Vo  Dff.  - . 

acumen,  in  the  antient  muCc,  a found 
produced  .by  raifing  the  voice  to  a high 

Alumina,  in  antiquity,  a kind  of  mi- 
litary omen,  taken  from  the  points  qr 
edges  of  fpears,  fwords,  fefr. 
ACUPUNCl^URE,  in  the  chinefe  and 
iapaiiefe  forgery,  a method  of  curing  fe- 
veral  difprdefs,  by  pricking  the  part  af- 
fefled  widi  a needle. 

This  operation-js  performed  with  a gold 
or  fdver- needle,  which  they  ftrike  into 
. the  body  with  their  hand,  or  with  a ham- 
mer provided  for  that  purpofe.  Not  only 
the  legs,  arms,  and  the  like  parts,  are 
■pricked  in  this  manner  ; but  likewife  the 
head  and  abdomen. 

They  have  recourfe  to  acupunflure  'in 
the  head  for  head-achs,  lethargies,  epi- 
lepfies,  convuKions,  difeafes  of  the  eyes, 
efc.  and  in  the  abdomen  for  colics,  dy- 
fenteries,  vvant  of  appetite,  furfeits, 

ACUS,  in  ichthyology,  the  name  of  two 
diftinft  genufes  of  filhes  ; the  one  called 
iheacus  of  Ariftotle,  and  the  other  the 
acus  of  Bellonius,  or  of  Oppian. 

Of  the  former  kind,  called  in  englifli, 
the  needle-filh  or  tobacco-pipe  filh,  there 
are  two  fpecies,  the  larger  and  fmaller. 
The  larger  is  about  a cubit  long,  and 
not  thicker  than  a man’s  finger.  It  has 
two  very  fmall  fins  at  the  gills,  and  ano- 
ther at  the  back.  Its  anus  is  nearly  in 
the  middle  of  the  body.  See  plate  VI. 

Or  the  latter  kind,  called  by  us  the  gar- 
- filh,  there  are  alfo  two  fpecies,  one  with 
fcales,  and  the  other  not.  The  under 
jaw  of  this  laft  is  longer  than  the  upper 
one,  and  both  are  thick  fet  vvith  fliarp 
teeth.  It  has  only  one  back-fin,  and 
the  tail  is  forked.  See  plate  VI,  fig.  j. 
ACUTE,  an  appellation  given  to  fuch 
things  as  terminate  in  a fliarp  point,  or 
edge ; thus,  we  fay  an  acute  angle,  a- 
cute-anglcd  triangle,  See  the  articles 
Angle  and  Triangle. 

Acute  accent,  in  grammar.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Ascent. 

hcvTg-angled  coaC'  See  the  article  Cone. 
Acute  difeafes,  among  phyficlans,  thofe 
which  fuddenl'y  rife  to  their  higheft  pitch, 
and  terminate  in  a few  days. 

In  this  fetife  the. word  Hands  oppofed  to 
chronical.  Dr.  Quincy  thinks,  an  acute 
difeafe  may  be  defined,  that  which  is  at- 
tended with  an  inereafed  velocity  of  blood. 
Acute  difeafes  are  extremely  dangerous, 
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as  not  affording  time  to  adminifter  pro- 
per medicines. 

Acute,  in  mufic,  an  epithet,  given , to 
lharp  or  ftirill  fojintjs,  in  oppofition  to 
thole  called  grave. 

ACUTENESS,  that  property  of  things 
from  whence  they  are  denominated  acute. 
See  the  article  Acute; 

The  caufe  or  principle  pf  the  acutenefs 
of  founds,  is  refolved  into  the  greater 
degree  of  tenfion  of  the  fonorous  body  i 
by  virtue  of  which,  its  parfs  vibrate  more 
fwiftly,  or  make  a greater  nuihber  of 
returns  in  the  lamp  time.  But  this  is  not 
the  oiily  principle,  founds  being  alfo 
mope  pr  lefs  acute,  according  to  the  Ipe- 
cies  of  matter,  and  the  left  or  greater 
quantity  of  it.  Thus  a filyer  body  yields 
a more  acute  found  than  a gold  ones 
one  folid  foot,  than  two  ; a fliorfer  ftring 
gives  a more  acute  fppnd  than  one  that 
is  longer,  of  the  faipe  matter,  diameter, 
and  tenfion. 

ACUTITION,  or  Acuition,  in  a ge- 
neral fenfe,  fignifies  the  fame  with  acute- 
nefs. 

Acutition,  in  grammar,  the  pronoun-, 
cing  or  marking  a . fyllable  with  an  a» 
cute  accent.-  See  Accent  or  Acute. 

Acutition,  among  pbylicians,  the 

. . lharpening  or  increafing  the  force  of  any 
medicine. 

ACYROLOGIA,  in  philology,  denotes 
an  improper  word,  phrafe,  or  exprelfion  s 
it  differs  a little  from  the  cata.chrelis.  See 
the  article  Catachresis, 

AD,  a latin  prepofition,  exprelling  the  le- 
lation  of  one  thing  to  another. 

It  is  frequently  prefixed  to  other  words ; 
Thus, 

Ad  extra,  among  fthool  divines,  a term 
applied  to  thofe  operations  of  tire  deity, 
the  effefil  whereof  terminates  without 
the  divine  effence,  as  creation,  regenera- 
tion, fifr. 

The  operations  ad  extra  are  oppofed  to 
thofe  ad  intra,  or  fuch  as  are  confined 
vyithin  the  divine  effence. 

Ad  hominem,  among  logicians,  an  argu- 
ment drawn  from  the  profeffed  belief  or 
principles  of  thofe  with  whom  we  argue. 

Ad  ludos,  in  roman  antiquity,  a kind  of 
punifliment,  whereby  the  criminals  en- 
tertained the  people,  either  by  fighting 
with  wild  beafts,  or  with  each  other. 
Barbarous  diverfion! 

Ad  metaila,  in  roman  antiquity,  the  pu- 
nilhment  of  fuch  criminals  as  were  con- 
demned to  the  mines,  and  therefore 
called  metallici,  A piece  of  excellent 

policy. 
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poliqf,  thus  to  make  the  punifliftient  of 
rogues  doubly  fubfervient  to  the  good  of 
the  common  wealth ! 

Ad  ‘valorem,  among  the  officers  of  the 
king’s  revenue,  a term'ufed  for  fuch  du- 
ties, or  cuftoms,  as'are  paid  according  to 
the  value  of  the  goods  fworn  to  by  the, 
owner.  Books  imported  from  abroad 
formerly  paid  duties'  ad  ‘valorem  ; in- 
ftead  of  which  bound  books  now  pay 
fourteen  fhillings  per  hundred  weight, 
and  the  Unbound  ones  feven,  Stat,  9. 
<jeo.  I.  c.  19. 

ADAGE,  a fhort  fentence  or  proverb,  con- 
taining fome  wife  faying,  or  remarkable 
obfervatioD. 

We  have  a colleftion  of  greek  and  ro- 
man adages  by  Erafmus. 

ADAGIO;  foftly,  leifurely,  in  mullc,  a 
term  ufed  to  denote  tlie  floweft  of  all 
times,  the  grave  only  excepted.  See  the 
articles  Time  and  Grave. 

'Sometimes  it  is  repeated  adagio  adagio, 
to  fignify  a ftill  greater  retardation  of 
time. 

Adamant,  ox  Adamas.  Seethe  next  ar- 
ticle. 

^ ADAMAS,  the  adamant  or  di&mond.  See 
the  article  Diamond. 

Ad  AM  AS,  Or  Adamant,  is  fometimes  alfo  uf- 
ed for  other  things,  as  the  fpume  or  fco- 
rias  of  gold,  the  higheft  tempered  iron, 
the  magnet,  Sfc.  See  the  articles  Sco- 
ria, Iron,  and  Magnet. 

ADAMI  pomum,  in  anatomy,  a promi- 
nence in  the  fore  part  of  the  throat;  fo 
called  from  the  idle  notion,  that  a piece  of 
the  forbidden  apple  ftuck  in.  Adam’s 
throat,  and  occafloned  this  tumoUr,which 
in  reality  is  only  the  convex  part  of  the 
firft  cartilage  of  the  larynx. 

ADAMIC  earth,  terra  adamiea,  a name 
by  which  fome  call  the  common  clay, 
■fuppofed  to  be  the  adamah,  or  ruddy 
earth,  of  which  the  firft  man  was  formed. 

ADAMITES,  in  church- hiftory,  a name 
fometimes  ufed  for  the  defeendants  of 
Adam  and  Seth,  more  ufually  called  fe- 
tbites.  See  the  article  Set'hians. 
Adamites-  is  more  particularly  ufed',  by 
eccleliaftical  writers,  for  a fe£I  of  heretics 
who  went  naked  ; pretending  that  man- 
kind were  reftored  to  the  original  ftate  of 
innocence,  wherein  Adam  was  created. 
They  were  likewife  aecufed  of  holding 
a community  of  women,  and  of  lying 
with  them  in  public.  The  proteftants 
and  papifts  mutually  charge  each  other 
with  having  adamites  among  them. 

jPr<e-ADAMiTEs.  See  Pre-adamites. 
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AD.AR,  in  hebrew  chronology,  the 
month  of  their  eccleliaftical,  and  4 
fixth  of  their  civil,  year.  It  has  otl, 
twenty-nine  days,  and  anfwers  to  th 
latter  end  of  our  February  and  beginnit, 
of  March.  . “ 

ADARCE,;  in  the  materia  medica  of  i], 
antients,  a kind  of  fait  found  concteid 
about  reeds  and  other  vegetables  in  fotm 
of  incruftations. 

It  was  applied  extertially  in  various  ti. 
taneous  diforders,  as  a detergent  ad 
refolver;  alfo  for  the  teeth. 
ADARCON,  in  jewifti  antiquity,  a coii 
mentioned  in  the  feriptures,  ufually  i( 
gold.  Authors  are  'no.  agreed  aboutis 
value,  fome  making  it  the  fame  with  tij 
golden  pieces  called'darics,  others  equil 
only  to  the  attic  drachm,  and  others  twiti 
as  much. 

AD  ARTICULATION,  a term  ufedl, 
fome  phyficians  for  what  is  more  ufuallj 
called  arthrodia  and  diarthrofis, 
ADDA,'  a confiderable  river  of  Italj, 

' which  taking  its  rife  in  the  provinetti 
Bormid,  traverfes  the  lake  di  Como,  anl 
afterwards  palfing  through  the  Mihael^ 
falls  into  the  Po,  a little  to  the  weJil 
Cremona. 

ADDEPHAGIA,  in  a general  fenfe,  lij. 
nifies  gluttony  Or  voracioufnefs ; in  whit! 
feflfe,  it  is  made  to  comprehend  the  hi. 
Jimia,  pica,  malacia,  &c. 

Addephagia,  in  a more  particular  fenfi, 
is  ufed  for  greedinefs  in  children,  whid 
makes  them  cram  down  new  food  befoii 
the  old  is  well  digefted. 

ADDER,  in  zoology,  a name  by  which  ih 
viper  is  fometimes  called.  See  ViPEt 
better- Adder,  in  zoology,  the  englilhnam 
of  the  natrix.  See  the  article  Natrh 
Adder-stung,  is.  faid  of  cattle  who 
flung  by  adders,  or  bit  by  a hedge-hoj, 
or  Ihrew.  F or  this,  fome  ufe  an  oinlmtil 
made  of  dragon’s  blood,  with  a lillll 
barley-meal  and  the  white  of  eggs. 
Adder’s  tongue,  ophioglojjfum,  in  botany 
a genus  ot  the  cryptogamia  clafs  i( 
plants,  and  of  that  order  called  the  filicn 
without  any  vifible  flower ; the  fi'uilii 
an  oblong,  double,  or  diftichous  capSilii 
divided  by  tranfverfe  articulations  intol 
great  number  of  cells,  containing  full 
. feeds  of  an  oval  fliape.  See  plate  Vl.iig.h 
Adder’s  tongue  is  efteemed  as  a vulneri' 
ry,  and  preferibed  either  internally  t) 
externally.  It  is  a fpring  plant,  to  l< 
found  only  in  April  and  May,  and  nu) 
eafily  be  diftinguiflied  by  its  fpike* 
tongue.  The  common  people  at® 
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(rtmsiy  fond  of  it,  giving  the  ejtprefled 
juice  internally  for  wounds,  bruifes,  tsfr, 

01  applying  an  ointment  of  it,  made  with 
lard  or  May-bjitter  externally. 

ADDEXTRATORES,  among  ecclefiaf- 
tical  writers, ' denote  the  pope’s  mithe- 
bearers  i fo  called,  according  to  i)u- 
cange,  on  account  of  their  walking  at 
the  pope’s  right  hand,  when  he  rides  td 
vifitthe  churches. 

ADDICE,  or  Adze,  a kind  bf  crooked 
ax,  fitted  for  cutting  the  hollow  fide  of  a 
board,  ©’c. 

ADDICTI,  in  roman  antiquityj  a kind 
of  Haves  who  were  reduced  to  that  ftate; 
by  reafon  they  could  ndt  fatisfy  fome  cre- 
ditor; whofe  flaves  they  became,  till  they 
could  pay  or  Work  out  the  debt, 

.ADDICTION,  addiSio,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, was  the  making  over. goods  to 
another,  whether  in 'the  way  of  fale, 
or  by  fentence  of  court : the  goods  fo  de- 
livered were  called  hoiia  addtha-. 

Debtors  were  fometimes  delivered  otter  in 
the  fame  manner,  and  thence  called  ferw 
adtiiSi.  See  the  article  ADbtcTi, 

ADDITAMENT,  additamenium,  a term 
ufed,  by  fome  phyficians  and  chemifts,  for 
whatever  new  ingredients  are  added  to  a 
corapofition  or  meuftruum,  to  render  it 
more  efficacious; 

ADDITION,  in  a genera!  fenfe,  is  the 
uniting  or  joining  fetferal  things  together! 
or,  it  denotes  fomething  added  to  ano- 
ther. 

AbDiTlON,  in  arithmetic,  the  firfl  of  the 
four  fundamental  rules  of  that  art,  where- 
by we  find  a fum  equal  to  feveral  fmallei 
ones. 

The  rule- for  addition  of  integersj  is,  to 
place  all  the  numbers  of  a like  kind  under 
one  another ; that  is;  the  units  imderunits; 

• iensundcrtensjhundreds  under  hundreds, 
and  fingly  to  colleft  the  fums  of  each. 
To  dothisj  we  begin  with  the  units,  and 
if  their  fum  does  not  exceed  9,  we  fet  it 
down  underneath  ; but  if  it  exceeds  9, 
the  excefs  only  is  to  be  fet  down ; carrying 
one  to  the  next  row  for  every  ten;  and  lb 
of  the  other  rows. 

675  For  example,  if  the  fums  675  and 
9?3  981  were  given  to  be  added,  write 

■ either  of  them  under  the  other; 

1657  •viK.  units  under  units;  tens  un- 
der tens,  &c.  Then,  beginning  with  the 
row  of  unitSi  I fay  2 and  5 make  7, 
which  being  lefs  than  9,  I write  it  under- 
ncath ; after  which,'  palling  to  the  row 
of  tens,  I fay  g and  7 make  15,  the  lalt 
of  which  numbers,  wiis.  5 only  is  to  be 
Vbt’,'  li 
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fet  dowii;  and  the  other  cafriecl  to  the  ’ 
next  row  ; laftly;  proceeding  to  the  rqW 
of  hundreds,  I fay  i carried  and  9 makei 
ten,  which  added  to  6 make  16  : this  fund 
is  fet  down  whole,  as  being  that  of  the 
laft  row  ; and  thus  the  fum  of  both,  mr'z, 
ifi57»  isfound.  See  the  example  in  the 
margin.  , - 

The  fame  method  will  hold,  where  then? 
are  a great  many  fums  to  be  added,  asiri 
the  example  annexed  : for,  finding  the 
fum  of  the  firftrbwto  be  j8,  I fet  down 
8,  and  carry  the  i to  the  next 
row  ! the  fum  of  the  lecond  row, 
together  with  the  one  carried,  I 
1S04.1  find  to  be  30,  and  accordingly  fet 
*5°  down  6,  and  carry  3 to  the  row 
of  hundreds  : the  fum  of  the  third 
94108  row,  and  the  3 carried;  being  114 
I fet  down  i,  and  carry  1:  the 
fum  of  the  fourth  row,  together  with  the 
1 carried,  is  24 ; I fet  down  4,  and 
carry  2 : laftly,  the  fum  of  the  fiftl^ 
rowj  together  with  the  2 carried,  being 
9;  I fet  it  down.  Henfce  the  Jtiiu  of  the 
\yhole  Is  94108. 

The  demonftration  of  the  rule  of  addia 
tion  is  very  eafy  ; depending  entirely  up- 
on the  notation  in  ufe,  and  the  axiom, 
that  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  the  parts 
taken  together.  , . 

Addition  of  fraSliotu,  is  the  finding  the 
fum  of  two  or  more  gi-fen  frafilions,  whe- 
ther vulgar  or  decimal. 

Addition  of  wlgar  fraHions,  See  the 
article  Fraction. 

Addition  <f  decimal  fraSions  is  perforra. 
ed  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  whole 
numbers,  only  care  mull  be  taken  t<3 
place  the  decimal  points  always  under 
each  other. 

Thus,  in  the  example  annex- 
86,2403  the  fum  of  the  firfl;  row, 
521.058  which  I fet  down  ; that 

2940.70  gp thefecond  row,  14,  where- 

■ - of  4 is  fet  down  and  i carri- 

3551.1643  ed  ; and,  fo  of  the  refl;  as 
exprefied  in  the  margin. 

Addition,  in  algebra,  is  the  connefling^ 
or  putting  together,  all ' the  letters  or 
numbers  to  be  added,  with  their  proper 
Cgns  -f-  or  —.  See  Alcebua. 

I.  To  add  quantities  that  are  like,  and 
have  like  figns,  add  together  their  coeffi- 
cients, to  the  fum  of  which,  prefix  the 
common  fign,  and  I'ubjoin  the  tonlmoii 
letter  nr  letters.  Thus,  . 

To  -f  19 To  —lb 
Add  + 6 a Add'—  5 b 
Sum  aeirz  Sum  — 7 ^ 

U 
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To  4/3!  + b To  a — $x 
Add  za  + % b Add  ia  — a; 

Siini6iz+9i  Sum  3 a — 6x 
3.  To  add  quantities  that  are  like,  but 
have  unlike  figns,  fubftraft  the  lefier  co- 
efficient from  the  greater,  prefix  the  fign 
of  the  greater  to  what  remains,  and  ftib- 
join  the  common  letters..  Thus, 

To  — 5 a To  -f-  8 6 

Add  + la  Add  — ^ !i 


Sum  — 3 a 
T o a — 6 b 
Add — 3^+2  b 
Sum— 2 a— 4 b 


Sum  -j-  6 4 
To  4a — % B 
Add  — 4 a+8  b 
Sum  o o 


The  proof  of  this  rule  Is  eafily  deducible 
from  the  nature  of  pofitive  and  negative 
quantities.  See  the  article  Quantity. 
If  theie  are' more  than  two  qu.antities  to  be 
added,  fiift  add  the  pofitive  ones  together 
into  One  fuin,  and  then  the  negative,  by 
cafe  I ; which  funis  are  to  be  again  ddd- 
ed  by  cafe  ll.  Thus,' 

r -b  5 rz  -j  To  the  fiirfi  of 
To  3 — 8 a ( the  pofitive  i/ji  r{ 
add  j + 9«  C Add  that  of  the 

^ negative.  — g fi 


Sum  of  all  is  + yfl 


3.  To  add  quantities  that  are  unlike,  fet 
them  all  down  after  one  another,  with 
their  figns  and  coefficients  prefixed.  Thu.s, 
To  -b  4s  To  + a 


+ 24 


Add 
Sum+4fl+  lb 

To 

, Add 


Add  -j_x 
Sum  + a—^  X 
+ 412  — lb 

— 8.;’  + 4 A- 


Sum  +4/2 — 2 4— 8j!+4n:' 

Addition  of fraBhns,  in  algebra.  See 
t!te  article  Fraction. 

Additions,  inlaw,  denote  all  manner  of 
defignations  given  to  a man,  over  and 
above  his  proper  name  and  furname,  to 
ffiew  of  what  eftite,  degree,  myftery, 
place  of  abode,  £fe.  he  is. 

Additions  of  degree  are  the  fame  with 
titles  of  honour,  or  dignity,  tis  knight, 
lord,  earl,  duke,  ©’c. 

Additions  of  eftate  are  yeoman,  gentle- 
man, efquire,  and  the  like. 

Additions  of  myftery,  or  tfadn,  are  car- 
penter, mafon,  painter,  engraver,  and 
the  like. 

Adiftons  of  place,  or  refidence,  are  Lon- 
don, Edinburgh,  Briftol,  York,  Glaf- 
gow,  Aberdeen,  (Sc. 

Tiiefe  additions  were  ordained  to  prevent 
one 'man’s  being  grieved,  or  moleftedj' 
for  another  j and  that  every  ptrfon  might 


be  certainly  known,  fo  as  to  bear  his  owii 
burden. 

If  a man  is  of  different  degrees,  as  duke, 
earl,  (Sc.  he  fliall  have  the  moft  worthy  j 
and  the  title  of  knight,  or  baronet,,  is 
paft  df  the  party’s  name,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  rightly  ufed  5 whereas  that 
o'f  efquire,  dr  gentleman,  being  as  peo. 
pie  pleafe  to  call  them,  may  be  ufed,  or 
not,  or  varied  at  pleafure. 

A Peer  of  Ireland  is  no  addition  of  ho', 
hour  here  j nay,  the  law-addition  to  the 
ehildren  of  britiffi  noblemen  is  only  that 
^f  efcjiiire,  commonly  called  lord. 
Writs  without  the  proper  additions,  it 
excepted  to,  fiiall  abate  j only  where  the 
procefs  of  oudawry  doth  not  lie,  additions 
are  not  neceflary.  The  addition  of  a ps- 
riffi,  noP  in  any  city,  muft  mention  the 
county,  otherwife  it  is  not  good. 

ADDITION  of  ratios,  the  fame  with  what  is 
otherwife  called  compolitipn  of  ratios.  See 
the  articles  Composition  and  Ratio, 

Addition,  among  diftillers,  a general 
term  for  fuch  things  as  are  added  to  the 
w'affi,  or  liquor,  while  fermenting,  with 
a view  to  inefeafe  the  vinofity  and  quan- 
tity of  the  fplrit,'  or  to  give  it  a particular 
flavour.  , ^ 

Additions  which  the  lefs  intelligent  con-' 
found  with  ferments,  are  chiefly  falls, 
acids,  aromacic,s,  and  oils.  Tartar,' 
nitre,  or  common  fait,  reduced  to  a line 
powder  5 alfo  the  juice  of  feville-orangei, 
lemons,  fplrit  of  fnlphur,  fife,  added  to 
the  liquor,  ferve  chiefly  to  improve  the 
tinous  acidity  of  the  fplrit.  But  for  in- 
creafing  its  quantity,  or  giving  it  a line 
flavour,  they  ufe  the  pungent  aromatics 
and  oils,  A large' quantity  of  reftilied, 
or  any  other  fplrit,  may  likewife  be  mix- 
ed with  the  liquor  to  be  diftilled  ; whicli 
will  not  only  come  back,  but  confider- 
ably  increale  the  quantity  of  fplrit  to  be 
procured  froin  the  dittillation. 

Addition,  in  heraldry,  fomething added 
to  a coat  of  arms,  as  a mark  of  honours 
and  therefore  direflly  oppofite  to  abate- 
ment. See  the  article  Abatement. 
Among  additions  we  reckon  a bordure; 
quarter,  canton,  gyron,  pile,  fife.  See 
the  articles  Bordure,  Quarter,  Su 
In  this  manner  the  arms  of  a kingdom, 
or  ftate,  have  been  added  to  thofe  of  no- 
blemen ; as  happened  to  the  dukes  of 
Boufflers  and  Rieblieu  in  the  late  Italian, 
'W!ar,  who,  by  a deci'ee  of  the  fenateof 
Genoa,  were  permitted  to  add  the  enllgns 
of  that  republic  to  thofe  of  their  families. 

Addition,  in  mufic,  a dote  marked  oh 

iltf 
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tte  right  fide  of  a note,  to  fignify  that  it 
is  to  be  founded  or  lengthened  half  as 
niuch  more  as  it  would  Irave  been  without 
fuchmark.  See  Note  and  Charactek. 
additional,  in  a general  fenfe,  de- 
' notes  foinething  over  the  ufual  fum  or 
quantity. 

Additional  duties,  thofe  charged  upon 
certain  commodities,  over  and  above  what 
they  were  formerly  obliged  to  pay. 
additive,  in  a genet al  fenfe,  fignifies 
fomething  to  be  added  : mathematicians 
jpeak  of  additive  ratios,  aftronomers  of 
additive  equations  ; thus 
Additive  ratio  is  ufed  by  fome  writers, 

' for  that  whofe  terms  are  difpofed  to  ad. 
dition,  that  is,  to  compofition,  in  oppo- 
iition  to  fubftraflive  ratio,  whole  terms 
ate  difpofed  to  fubfiraflion,  i.^e.  to  divi- 
fton.  Suppofe  the  line  a c divided  in  the 
jtoiiitsA,  and 

a b X c 

the  ratio  between  « i and  A x is  additive  ; 
becaufethe  terms  a b and  b a:  compofe  the 
whole  ax.  But  the  ratio  between  a ;v 
andiatis  fubftraflive,  becaufe  ax  and 
h X differ  by  the  line  a b. 

Additive  equations,  ini  aftronomy,  thofe 
which  are  to'be  added  to  the  fun’s  mean 
anomaly,  in  order  to  find  the  true  one. 
See  Equation,  Anomaly,  &'c. 
address,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  the 
nice  management  of  an  affair,  or  the 
tranfafting  it  with  great  propriety  and 
Ikill, 

Address  is,  more  particulaily,  ufed  for 
’ a fpeech  made  to  the  king  in  the  name  of 
fome  confiderable  body  of  men,  by  way 
of  congratulation,  petition,  or  reinon- 
iirance. 

Addreffes  of  parliament  vy.ere  firft  fet  on 
foot  under  Oliver  GromwelL 
ADDUCENT  mtifcles,  among  anatomifts, 

' the  fame  with  thofe  more  ufually  called 
adduftors.  See  the  article  ADductor. 
adduction,  adduttio  among  anato- 
niifts,  denotes  the  aflion  of  the  mufcles 
called  adduBores.  See  Adductor, 
adductor,  in  anatomy,  a general 
name  for  all  fitch  mufcles  as  ferve  to  draw 
one  part  of  the  body  towards  another. 
Thus, 

Adductor  AfflcAzV  is  a mufcle  of  the  arm, 
ferving  to  bring  it  towards  the  trunk  of 
the  body. 

Adductor  indicis,  a mufcle  of  the  fore- 
finger, which  draws  it  towards  the  thumb. 
Adductor  oculi,  a mufcle  of  the  eye,  di- 
lefting  its  pupil  towards  the  nofe  j and 


otherwife  called  bibitorius,  for  a likerea- 
fon.  , 

Anatomifts  reckon  up  feveral  other  ad- 
duflors,  as  the  adduBor  poUicis,  the  ad~ 
diiBor  poUiBs  pedis,  adduBor  minimi  digi* 
ii  pedis,  adduBor  projiata,  &c. 

ADEA,  a' province  of  Annian,  on  the 
eaftern  coaftof  Aft  ica, called  by  fomeAdel. 

ADEB,  in  cpmmerce,  a weight  ufed  in 
Egypt,  principally  for  weighing  rice. 

ADEL,  in  geography,  the  capital  city  of 
Adea.  It  is  fiiuated  about  three  hundred 
miles  foiith  of  the  (traits  of  Bqbelmandel. 

ADELSCALC,  in  old  writers,  denotes  a 
fervant  of  the  king. 

Adelfcalcs,  among  the  Bavarians,  feem 
to  have  been  the  fame  with  royal  thanes 
among  the  Saxons,  and  the  tnhiijlri  regis 
in  antient  charters. 

ADEMPTION,  ademptio,  among  civili- 
ans, denotes  the  revocation  of  fome  do- 
nation or  favour.  See  Revocation. 
The  ademption  of  a legacy  may  be  done 
either  in  exprefs  terms,  or  indireflly,  by 
difpofing  of  it  otheiwife. 

ADEN,  a fea-port  town  of  Arabia  Felix, 
a liule  eaflward  of  the  ftraits  of  Babel- 
mandel. 

APENANTHERA,  in  botany,  a genus 
of  the  Decandria  Monogynia  clafs  of 
plants,  the  calyx  of  which  is  a fingle- 
ieaved  perianfbium,  very  Itnall,  and  cut 
into  five  fegmsnts  ; the  corolla  confifts  of 
five  lanceolated  bell- draped  petals,  the 
fruit  is  a long  membranaceous  compreffed 
pod^  containing  feveral  round  feeds. 

ADENOGRAPHY,  or  Ade- 

HOLOGY,  that  part  of  anatomy,  which 
treats  of  the  glands.  See  Gland. 

ADENOSE  abfeefs,  adenofus  abfcejftis,  is 
riled  for  a hard'  tubercle,  difficult  to  be 
difculTed,  and  refembling  a gland.  See 
the  article  Abscess, 

ADEPS,  in  anatomy,  denotes  the  fat  found 
in  the  abdomen  ; differing  fiom  the  com- 
mon  fat  or  pinguedo,  as  being  thicker, 
harder,  and  of  a more  earthy  fubftance. 

Adeps,  among  phyficians,  is  ufed  in  a 
more  general  fenfe,  for  all  kinds  of  ani- 
mal fat : thefe  they  preferibe  for  their  ri- 
pening quality.  See  the  article  Ripen  ERs. 

adepts,  the  name  given  to  the  profici- 
ents in  alchemy,  particularly  thofe  who 
pretend  to  have  found  out  the  philpfo- 
pher’sftone,  and  the  panacea,  oruniver- 
lal  medicine, 

Alchemitts  will  have  it,  that  there  are 
always  twelve  adepts  ; the  places  of  thofe 
who  die  being  immediately  fiip^ilied  by 
others  of  the  fraternity, 
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ADEQJIATE,  in  a general  fenfe,  forae- 

' thing  exaftly  correfponding  with  another. 
Thus,  _ \ 

Adequate  tc^eas,  are  thofe  which  perfeft- 
iy  repreient  all  the  parts  and  properties  of 
the  obj'eft.  See  the  article  Idea. 

In  this  fenfe,  the  idea  of  a figure  bound- 
ed by  a curve  line,  which  returns  into  it- 
lelf,  and  whofe  parts  are  all  equally  di- 
ftant  from  a certain  point  id  the  middle, 
is  an  adequate  idea  of  a circle. 

All  fimplfe’  and  abftrafted  ideas  are  ade- 
quate ones,  becaufe  they  reprefent  ob- 
Jefts  as  they  really  are  : whereas  thofe 
of  fubftances  are  inadequate,  in  regard, 
our  knowledge  of  fubftances  is  extremely 
defedlive.  ■ 

ADESSENARIANS,  adejfenarii,  i kSc 
of  chriftians,  who  maintain,  that  Jefus 
Chrift  is  really  prefent  in  the  eucharift, 
though  not  by  way  of  tranfubftantiation. 
Seethe  article'f  ransubstantiatiqn. 
The  adeifenarians  differ  among  them- 
Rlves,  fome  of  them  holding  that  the.  bo- 
dy of  Jefus  Chrift  is  in  the  bread  ; others, 
that  it  is  about  the  bread  ; others,  that 
it  is  with  the  bread  ; and  others,  that  it 
is  under  the  bread.  See’ Eucharist. 

ADFECTED  equations,  in  algebra,  thofe 
vvherein  the  uriknowh  quantity  is  found 
in  two  or  rnore  different  ppwers  : fuch  is 
— ax^-^-b  x—a‘'b. 

For  the  folution  of  thefe  and  other  equa- 
tions. See  the  article  Equation. 

ADFILIATION,  adjiliatio,  a gothic  cuf- 

■ tom,  whereby  the  children  of  a former 
fiiarriage  are  put  upon  the  fame  footing 
vvith  thofe  of  the  (econd  marriage.  This 
is  otherwife' called  unio  .froliism,  and  ftill 
retained  in  Germany,  -under  the  name 

■ einkindfchafft. 

ADHATQDA,  in  botany, ' a genus  of 

■ plants,  the  flower  of  which  is  perfonated, 
confining  of  one  leaf  divided  into  two 
lips,  the  upper  one  of  which  is  bent  back- 
wards, and  the  lower  one  divided  into 
three  fegments  5 the,  pillil,  which  is  fix- 
ed into  the  lower' part  of  the  flower,  in 
the  manner  of-  a nail,  finally  becomes  a 
club-fafliioned  fruir,  or  capfule,  flat, 
and  divided  into  two  cells,  containing 
feveral  fmall,  cbmprefled,  and  heart-like 
feeifs.  ' See  plate -VI,  fig.  4. 

This  plant  is  called  by  Linnaeus  Jufticia: 
for  the'  chafafters  of  which,  according 
to  thathotartift’s  fyftera,  ieeJusTiciA. 

ADHESION,  in  phyfiology,  is  ufed  to  de- 

- note  the  flicking  together  of  two  bodies. 
The  adhefion  of  leaden,- balls  is  fo  very 
>c6nfiderablc,  that,  with  two  (not  weigh- 
ing above  a pound  each,  nor  touching 
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upon  more  than  -j’g  of  a fquare  inch  ftr. 
face)  above  onehundred  and  fifty  pounds 
weight  have  been  raifed,  In  order  to  dp 
this,  the  furfaces  by  which  they  toucli 
muft  be  finely  planed,  with  the  edge  of  a 
lharp  penknife,  and  equally  prefled  to. 
gether  with  a confiderable  force,  with  a 
gentle  turn  of  the  hand  at  the  fame  time; 
and  thus  two  common  leaden  bullets  will 
-adhere  fo  firmly  together,  as  to  require 
upwards  of  fifty  pounds  weight  to  Icpa. 
rate  them.  In  polillied  furfaces  that  are 
very  hard,  as  glafs, -brafs,  &c.  it  is  im. 
poffible  to  bring  the  bodies  into  fuch  clofe 
contaft  as  to  cohere  without  tli?  interpo. 
fition  of  water,  or  fomething  humid  to 
fill  the  pores  bj  expelling  the  air  contain- 
ed therein,  which,  prevents  the  planes 
coming  together  while  dry  ; the  humidity 
in  this  cafe  proves  a cement,  which  holds 
the  planes  togetlier  by  all  its  force  oi  at. 
trafiion  on  either  fide. 

Miifchenbroek  hjs  given  many  curious 
experiments  on  the  adhefion  of  bodies, 
which  he  attributes  to  attraflion.  See 
the  article  Attraction. 

Adhesion,  among  logicians,  denotes  the 
maintaining  fome  tenet,  merely  on  ac- 
count.of  its  fuppofed  advantage,,  without 
any  pofitive  evidence  for  its  truth. 

Adhesion,  in  medicine  and  anatomy, 
There  are  frequent  inftances  of  the  adlie- 
fion  of  the  lungs  to  the  pleura  and  dia- 
phragm, which  occafions  many  difordets, 
VVe  alfo  read  of  adhefions  of  the  inteftines 
of  the  dura  mater  to  the  cranium,  Gfc. 

ADJACENT,  an  appellation  given  to 
fuch  things  as  are  fituated  near,  or  ad. 
joining  to  each  other  : thus  we  fay,  an 
adjacent  angle,  an  adjacent  country,  ®c- 

ADIANTUM,  maidenhair,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  cryptogamia  clafs  of  plants, 
and  of  that  order  called  th.e  filicer,  the 
charafters  of  which  are  not  perfcfily  af- 
certained,  having  no  vifible  flower;  the 
feeds  are  contained  in  fpherical  capfules, 
placed  in  the  finufes  and  folds  of  the  leaves, 
: and  furrounded  each  with  an  elaiticring, 
which  contrafiing  burfts  the  capfule  and 
fcatters  the  minute  feeds : befides,  as-the 
the  leaves  of  all  the  fpecies  of  maidenhait 
have  one  geiieral  appearance,  it  is  eafy  to 
diftinguifli  them  from  other  plants  ol  the 
tern-kind.  'See  plate  VII.  fig.  i. 
Adiantum  is  greatly  efteemed  as  a pec- 
toral, and  gives  name  to  a I'yi'up,  much 
ufed  in  that  intention.  . 

ADIAPHORlSTS,orADiAPHORiTES,ln 
church  hiftory,  names  given  to  tlie  mode- 
rate Lutherans,  in  thefixteenth  century. 
The  name  imports  lukewarmnefs,  or  in- 
difference ; 
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(lifFerence  ; being  compounded  of  the  pii- 
vative  a and  Sio<fo{of,  different. 
ADIAPHOROUS,an  epithet  given  by  Mr. 
Boyle  to  a fpirit  diftilled  from  tartar  and 
Ibrae  other  vegetable  bodies  ; it  is  faid  to 
he  neither  acid  nor  urinous,  and  in  many 
. refpefts  different  from  any  other  fpirit. 
ADJECTIVE,  in  grammar,  a word  ex- 
preffing  fomc  quality,  or  other  accident, 
of  the  fubftantive  with  which  it  i^  joined  : 
thus  in  the  phrafe,  pure  gold,  the  word 
pure  is  an  adjeftive,  fliewing  the  quality 
of  the  gold. 

When  the  quality  is  the  fubjefl  whereof 
wefpeakit  becomes  a fubftantive  : thus 
if  I fay,  good  is  always  to  be  chofen,  the 
word  good  is  a fubftantive  ; but  in  the 
phrafe,  Peter  is  a good  man,  the  word 
good  is  evidently  an  adjeflive,  expreffing 
the  charafter  of  Peter. 

ADIGE,  a great  river  of  Italy,  which, 
talcing  its  rife  in  Tyrol,  runs  fouthward 
by  Trent,  then  eaftward  by  Verona,  and 
atlaft  falls  into  the  gulph  of  Venice  north- 
. wards  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Po. 

AD  INQUIRENDUM,  in  law,  a writ 
commanding  inquiry  to  be  made  about 
fomething  conned! ed  with  a caufe  depend- 
in  the  Icing’s  courts  ; as  of  bnftardy  for 
inllance. 

ADJOINING,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes 
the  fame  with  adjacent.  See  Adjacent. 
ADJOURNMENT,  in  law,  the  putting 
off  a court,  or  meeting,  to  another  time  of 
place.  Thus,  adjournment  in  eyre  is  the 
appointment  of  a certain  day,  when  the 
jullices  in  eyre  are  to  meet  again. 
Adjournments  of  parliament  differ  from 
prorogations,  in  being  not  only  for  a 
ihorter  time,  but  ahb  in  regard  each 
houfe  has  the  privilege  of  adjourning  it- 
felf.  See  the  article  Prorogation. 
ADIPOSE,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  fome- 
lliiug  belonging  to  the  fat  of  the  body. 
The  term  adipofe  is  chiefly  ufed  by  phy- 
ficians  and  anatomifts,  in  wliofe  writings 
we  read  of  adipofe  cells,  adipofe  drifts, 
adipofe  membranes,  adipofe  veffelf,  &c. 
ADIRBEITZAN,  a province  of  Perfia, 
fituated  on  the  weftern  Ihore  of  the  caf- 
pian  fea : it  makes  part  of  the  antient 
Media. 

adit,  aditus,  in  a genei'al  fenfe,  fignifies 
thepaftage  to,  or  entrance  of  any  thing. 
Thus  we  read  of  an  adit  of  a mine,  adit 
of  a theatre,  adit  of  (hips,  &c.  See  the 
articles  Mine,  Theatre,  &c. 
adjudging,  or  Adjudication,  in 

law,  the  determining  a caufe  in  favour  Of 
Rperfon.  This  term  is,  more  particularly, 
Ilf^d  for  the  transferring  the  property  of  a 


thing  fold  by  auflion  to  the  higheft  bid- 
der. 

ADJUNCT,  adynnSlum,  among  philofo- 
phers,  fomething  added  to  another,  to 
which  it  does  not  naturally  belong : thus 
water  in  a fpunge,  is  an  adjunfl  to  it ; 
fo  are  clothes  to  a man. 

Adjunfts  are  what  we  commonly  call 
ciicumftances,  thefej  in  ethics,  are  com- 
monly reckoned  feven,  quis,  quid,  ubi, 
quibus  auxiliis,  cur,  quomodo,  quando,  _ 
Adjuncts,  in  rhetoric,  a denomination 
given  to  all  words  added  with  a view  to 
increafe  the  force  of  the  difcomfe  : fuch 
are  adjeflives,  attributes,  epithets,  fife. 
Adjunct  is  alfo  ufed  for  a colleague,  or 
aififtant.  Thus, 

Adjunf!  Gods,  in  heathen  theology, .were 
a kind  of  inferior  deities,  whole  ofKce  it 
was  to  aflift  the  fuperior  gods  : fuch  were 
Mars,  Bellona,  and  Neniefis  accounted. 
Adjuncts,  in  the  Paris  academy  offeien- 
ces,  are  a fet  of  members  attached  to  the 
ftudy  of  fome  particular  fcience.  They 
are  twelve  in  number;  two  for  geometry, 
two  for  aftronomy,  two  for  anatomy,  two 
for  mechanics,  two  for  chemiftry,  and  two 
• for  botany-.  See  the  article  Academy.. 
ADJUNCTION,  the  aft  of  joining  feveral 
things  together. 

There  are  different  kinds  of  adjunftion  ; 
as  by  adhefion,oppolition,  impofitron,  Gfc. 
AD  JURA  REGIS,  in  law,  a writ  which 
lies  for  a clerk  prefented  to  a living  by  the 
king,  againft  thofe  who  endeavour  to  ejeft 
. him,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  king’s^title. 
adjuration,  that  part  of  exorcifm 
which  confifts  in  comiiianding  the  evil 
fpirit,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  depart  out 
oi  the  poffeffed  perfon,  or  to  anfwer  fome 
queftion, 

ADJUTAGE,  or  Ajutage,  in  hydrau- 
lics, the  tube  fitted  to  the  mouth  of  a 
■ jet  d’eau.  . 

It  is  through  the  adjutage  that  water  is 
played,  and  direfled  into  any  defired  fi- 
gure ; fo  that  the  great  diverfity  of  foun- 
tains confifts  chiefly  in  the  different  ftruc- 
tiire  of  their  adjutages.  See  Fountain. 
ADJUTANT,  in  the  military  art,  an  of- 
ficer whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  aflift  the  ma- 
jor, and  thei-cfore-foraetimes  called  the 
aid  major.  See  the  article  Major. 

Each  battalion  of  foot,  and  regiment  of 
horfe,  has  an  adjutant,  who  receives  the 
orders  every  night  from  the  brigade-ma. 
jor ; which,  after  carrying  them  to  the' 
. colonel,  he  delivers  out  to  the  ferjeants. 
When  detachments  are  to  be  made,  he 
gives  the  number  to  be  furniflied  by  each 
company,  and  afligns  the  hour  and  place 
7 cf 
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wf  rendezvous.  He  alfo  places  the  guards, 
receives  and  diftributes  the  ammunition  to 
^he  companies;  and,  by  the  major’s  or- 
ders, regulates  the  price  of  bread.beerjSfc. 
Adjutant  is  fometimes  ufed,by  the  French, 
for  an  aid  de  camp.  See  Aid  de  camp. 
AdJUT'ANTS  general,  among  the  jeluits, 
a fele6l  number  of  fathers,  who  refide 
vvsth  the  general  of  that  order  : they  have 
4ach  a pfovince  or  country  ahigned  them, 
as  England,  Germany,  &c.  and  their 
bufinefs  is  to  inform  the  father  general  of 
■ftate  occurrences  in  fuch  countries. 
ADJUTOPJUM,  among  phyficians,  is 
' ufed  for  'a  medicine  prelcribed  along 
yvith  another  more  efficacions  one  ; and, 
pafticufarly,  for  an  external  application,' 
after  the  proper  ufe  of  internal  medicines. 
Adjutorium,  in  anatomy,  a name  fome- 
times  giveh  to  the  humerus,  ot  flioulder- 
blade.  See  the  article  Humerus. 
ADLE  n'otbeen  impreg- 

nated byphe  cock.  See  the  article  Egg. 
ADLILGATION, adlegatio,  in  the  cuftoms 
V 'of  Germany,  a'  right  claimed  by  feveral 
princes  of-  that  empire,  to  fend  plenipo- 
tentiaries'conjunflly  vvith  thofe  of  tile 
emperor,  to  all  negociations  wherein  the 
empire  in  general  is  concerned. 

'File  empefbr  difputes  this  privilege  of  ad- 
legation,  to  the  princes  of  the  empire  ; 
but  allows  them  that  of  legation,  or  fend- 
ing ambalfadors  about  their  own  private 
affairs. ' Hence  arflegation  differs  from 
legation,  which  is  the  right  of  fending 
ambalfadors  on  a petfon’s  own  account. 
APLOCUTIDN,  'adlocutio,  in  roman  an- 
tiquitv,  fignifics  tbc  fpeech  made  by  ge- 
nerals to  their  army, 'in  order  to  rouie 
their  courage  before  a battle. 
ADMANUENSES,  in  our  old  law  books, 
a term  denoting  laymen,  who  fwore  by 
I tying  their  hands  on  the  book : whereas 
the  clergy  were  forbid  to  fwear  on  the 
book,  their  word  being  deemed  equal  to 
an  oath . 

A13MEASUREMENT,  in  law,  a writ 
"for  adjuftlng  the  lhares  of  fomething  to  be 
divided.  'Thus,  admeafurementof  dowtr 
■takes  place,  vvhen  the  widow  of  the  de- 
■ cea’fed,  claims  more  as  her  dower  than 
wliat  of  right  belongs  to  her.  And,  ad- 
meafurement  of  pafture  may  be  obtained, 
when  any  of  the  perfons  who  have  right; 

I in  a common  pafture,  puts  more  cattle 
to  feed  ori  it  than  he  ought. 
ADMINICLE,n<i7;i«irK/K?n,in  our  old  law 
"books,  is  uTed  for  aid,  help,  or  I'upport. 
Admikicle,  in  the  french  jurifprudence, 
fignifi-s  the  beginning  or.  firtt  Iketch  of  a 
proof.  ’ ■ ■■  ' ' 


Adminicles,  among  antiquarians,  dt. 
'note  the  attributes  or  ornaments  where.' 
with  Juno  is  reprefented  on  'lnedals. 
ADMINICUL ATOR,  in  church  hiftory, 
an  officer  otherwife  called  advocate  of  the 
poor.  See  the  article  Advocate 
ADMINISTRATION,  in  a poiitita] 
fenfe,  denotes,  or  ought  to  denote,  the 
attendance  of  the  truftees  of  the  people  on 
public  affairs  ; but,  more  particularly, 
adminiftration 'is  uled  for  the  executive 
part  of  the  government,  which  is  faid  to 
be  good  or  bad,  according  as  the  laws 
are  duly  enforced,  and  juftice  done  tlje 
fubjefls.  See  the  article  Government. 
Administration,  in  law,  the  offictof 
an  adminiftrator'.  See  Administrator, 
■Whenever  a man  dies  inteftate,  letters 
of  adminiftration  are  taken  out  in  the 
prerogative  court. 

Administration  is  alfo  ufed  for  the 
ma'nagement  of  the  affairs  of  a minor,' 
lunatic,  {sfc. 

Administration,  among  ecclefialllcal 
writers,  denotes  the  power  wherewith  a 
parfon  is  inverted  ; and  that  as  well  in  re- 
gard to  the  temporalities  of  his  cure,  as 
to  Its  Ijiiritualities,  m/a;.  the  power  of  er- 
communicating,  of  adininiftrlng  the  fa- 
craments,  ©’r.  ' 

Administration,  among  anatomifts,  de- 
' notes  the  art  of  properly  diffefting  the 
parts  of  the  human  bohy,  and  particularly 
the  mufcles. 

Administration,  in  commerce,  a re- 
'gulation  at  Calao,  a city  of  Peru,  oblig- 
ing all  llilps  allowed  to  trade  on  the 
coaft,  to  unload  their  european  goods, 
and  pay  certain  duties. 
administrator,  inlaw,  thepeifon 
'to  whom'the'  goods,  effeSs,  oreliateof 
one  who  died  inteftate,  are  entiufted ; for 
which  he  is  to  be.  accountable,  when  re- 
guiredj 

The  bifliop  of  the  diocefe  where  the  parly 
dies,  is  regular  ly  to  grant  adminiflration : 

■ but  if  the  inteftate  has  goods  in  feveral 
diocefes,  adminiftration  mull  be  granted 
by  the  archbiffiop  in  the  prerogative  court, 
The  perlbnS  to  whom  adminiftration  is' 
granted,  are  a liuffiarid,  wife,  childreu, 
whether  fgns  or  daughters,  the  father  or 
mother,  brother  or  fiftei’,  and,  in  gene- 
ral, to  the  next' of  kin,  as  uncle,  aunt, 
coufin  ; then  to  a creditor. 

An  aflion  lies  for  and  againft  an  adnrini- 
ftrator,  as  for  and  againft  an  executor; 
only  that  Ire  is  accountable  no  farther, 
than  to  the  value  of  the  goods. 
Administrator  is  alfo  ufed  in  feveral 
other  fellies,  as  for  an  advocate  of  a 
■ ■ ■ ■ •■  ahurclij 
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ciiurcti  i for  a perfon  appointed  to  receive 
and  manage  the  revenues  of  an  horpital 
or  religious  houfe  ; for  a prince  who  eii- 
joys  the  revenues  of  a iecularizing  bifhop- 
ricjand,  laftly,  for  the  regent  of  a ftate 
during  a minority,  or  a vacancy  of  the 
throne:  in  this  laft  fenfe;  vve  fay,  the 
adminiftrator  of  Sweden,  of  Wirtem- 
herg,  Sfr.  . 

Administrative,  pfoperiy  denotes 

a power  held  in  right  of  fonic  other  per- 
fon or  perfons,  ... 

administratrix,  a female,  or  wo- 
man who  afls  as  adminiftrator.  See  the 
article  Administrator. 

admiral,  admirallm  or  admiraliiis,  in 
maritime  affairs,  a . great  officer,  who 
commands  the  naval  forces  of  a kingdom 
or  ftate,  and  decides  all  maritime  catifes. 
There  are  fevcral  opinions  with  regard 
to  the  origin  and  denomination  of  this 
important  officerj  whom  we  find  eftablifti- 
ed.  in  moft  maritime  kingdoms.  Some 
will  have  it  that  both  tlie  name  and  dig- 
nity are  derived  from  the  Saracens;  for 
Admiral,  in  the  Arabian  language,  fig- 
hifies  a prince  or  chief  ruler ; and  there- 
fore the  chief  commander  of  the  navy  was 
called  by  this  name;  as  a mark  of  dignity 
and  honour.  And  it  hiuft  be  obferved, 
iii  favour  of  this  opinion;  that  there, are 
no  inftancesof  admirals  in  this  part  of  the 
vyorld,  before  the  year  12S4;  when  Philip 
ofFrance,  who  had.  attended  St.  Lewis  to 
Hie  wars  againft  theSaracens, created  an  ad- 
miral. Others  borrow  it  from  the  Greeks, 
the  captain  of  the  fens,  under  the  emperor 
of  Conftantinople,  being  called 
which  is  derived  from  aZfiv,  faltAwater, 

. and  chief ; becaufe  his.  jurifdiftion 
lay  on  the  fea.  But  this  officer  was  not 
invefted  with  the  fupreme  adminiftration 
of  naval  affaii's;  being  Iiibordinate  to  the 
iuxmagms,  or  grand  general — It  is  un- 
certain when  the  term  was  introduced 
among  us,  but  the  firft  mention  of  it  is' 

, during  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

Lorrl  High  Abmi?.  Ah  of  Great  Britain,  call- 
ed in  feme  antient  records,  Capiianeus 
Marimriim,  is  judge,  or  preCdent,  of 
the  court  of  admiralty.  He  has  the  ma- 
nagement of  all  maiitime  affairs,  arid  the 


governmentof  theroyal  navy,  with  power 
of  deciding  in  all  maritime  caufes,  both 
civil  and  criminal ; he  judges  of  all  things 
done  upon,  or  beyond  the  fea,  in  any 
part  of  the  .world  j upon  the  fea  -coafts, 
in  all  ports  and  havens,  and  upon  all 
overs,  below  the  firft  bridge,  from  the 
(H,  From  him,-  vice-admirals,-  fear- 
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admirals,  and  all  other  officers  in.  the 
navy,  receive  their  commiflipns  : He  alfo 
appoints  the  judges  for  his  court  of  ad- 
miralty, and  may  imprifon,  releafe,  &c. 
In  ftiort,  this  is  fo  great  an  office,  with 
regard  to  truft;  honour,  .and  profit,  that 
it  has  ufually  been  given  to  princes  of  tlie 
blood,  or  the  moft  eminent  perfons  among 
the  nobility.  ... 

For  feme  tirne  paftj  we  have  had  no  lord 
high-admiral  in  Britain  ; that  office  be- 
ing executed  by  a certain  number  of  com- 
miffi.oners,  called  lords  of  the  admiralty.' 
§ee  the  article  Admiralty, 

This  term  alfo  denotes  the  commander 
-in  chief  of  a fingle  fleet  or  fquadron  j or; 
in  general,  any  flag  officer  whatever. 

In  the  britifh  navy,  befides  the  admiral 
who  commands  in  chief,  there  are  tjie 
yice-adrriiral  who  commands  the  fecond 
fquadron,  and  the  rear-admiral,  who 
commands  the  third  fquadron.  The  ad- 
miral carries  his  flag  at  the  main-top- 
maft  head  ; the  vice-admiral  at  the  fore;; 
top-maft-head  ; and  the  rear-admiral,  at 
the  mizen-top-maft-head.  See,  the  ar- 
ticle Flag.  _ 

Fitcf-ADMiRAL  llkewife  denotsj  an  officer 
invefted  with  the  jurifdiftion  of  an  admi- 
ral; .within  a certain  county  or  diftrift. 
There  are  upvyards  of  twenty  fuch  vice- 
admirals  in  Great-Britain  ; but.  an  ap- 
peal lies  from  their  fentence,  or  determi- 
nation, to  the  admiralty-court  InTondon. 
In  France,  the  admiral  is  one  of  the 
great  officers  of  the  crown,  general  of 
the  rriaririe,  and  of  all  the  naval  forces  of 
the  kingdorri.  From  him  the  captains  and ' 
raaftei's  of  trading  veffels  are  obliged  to 
take  their  licences,  paflports,  commiffions; 
arid  fafe-condu6Is. 

The  tenth  of  all  prizes  belongs  to  him, 
and  the  whole  of  all  fines  adjudged  in 
the  courts  of  admiralty.  He  alfo  has  the 
duly  otanchorage,  tonnage,  fife. 

Admiral  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  to 
the  moft  confiderable  ftiip  of  a fleet  of 
merchant-men,  or  the  veflels  employed 
in  the  cod-fi(hery  of  Newfoundland. 

This  laft  has  the  privilege  of  choofing 
what  place  he  pleafes  on  the  fandy  fiiore, 
to  dry  his  fiffi.  He  alfo  gives  proper  or- 
ders, arid  appoints  the  fiffiing  places  to 
thbfe  -vyho  come  after  him  ; and  as  long 
as  the  fiftiing-feafon  continues,  he  carries 
a flag  on  his  main-'maft. 

Admiral,  in  cbnchyliology,  the  name  of 
a beautiful  Ihell  of  the  voluta-kind,  much 
admired  by  the  curious.  See  Voluta; 
There  are  four  Ipecies  of  this  ffiell,  ‘via. 

the 
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the.grand  admiral,  the  vice-admiral,  the 
orange-admiral,  and  the  extra-admiral. 
The  firft  is  extremely  beautiful,  of  an 
elegant  white  enamel,  variegated  with 
bands  of  yellow,  which  reprefent,  in 
fome  meafure,  the  colo_jirs  of  the  flags  in 
men  of'war.  Itis  of  a very  curious  lhape, 
and  finely  turned'  about  Jhe  head,  the 
clavicle' being  exerted;  but  its  diftin- 
guifting  charafter  is  a denticulated  line, 
funning  along  the  centef  of  the  large 
yellow  band  : by  this  it  is  difiinguifhed ' 
from  the  vice-amiral,  the  head  of  vvhich 
is  alfolefs  elegantly  formed.  See  plate  Vlli 
fig.  a.  where  A.  reprefents  the  admii'al, 
B the  vice-admiral. 

The  orange-admiral  has  more  j'ellow 
than  any  of  the. others,  and  the  bands  of 
the  extra-admiral  run  into  one  another. 

Admiralty,  properly  Hgnifies  the  of- 
fice of  lord  high-admiral,  whether  dif- 
charged  by  one  or  feveraf  joint  commif- 
fioners,  called  lords  of  the  admiralty. 

In  Holland  there  are  five  admiralties, 
boards,  or  chambers,  compofed  of  the 
deputies  of  the  nobles,  the  provinces,  and 
towns,  who  have  the  care  of  fitting  out 
flee'ts,  and,  in  general,  of  all  maritime 
affairs. 

ADMIRALTY-Coart,  or  court  of  admiralty, 
in  the  britilh  polity,  a fovereign  court, 
held  by  the  lord  high-admiral;  or  the 
commiffioners  of  the  admiralty. 

This  court  has  cognizance  in  all  maritime 
affairs,  civil  as  well  as  criminal.  All 
crimes  committed  on  the  high-feas,  or 
in  great  rivers,  beneath  the  bridge  next 
the  fea,  are  cognizable  only  in  this  court 
which,  by  ftatute,  is  obliged  to  try  the 
fame  by  judge  and  jury.  But  in  civil 
caufes,  it  is  otherwife,  thefe  being  all  de- 
termined according  to  the  civil  law  ; the 
readon  whereof  is,  becaufe  the  fea  is  with- 
out the  jurifdiflion  of  the  common  law. 
In  cafe  any  perfon  be  fued  in  the  admiral- 
ty court,  contrary  to  the  ftatutes,  he  may 
have  the  writ  of  fuperfedeas  to  flop  farthfr 
proceedings,  and  alfo  an  aftion  for  double 
damages  againfl;  the  perfon  filing. 
Subordinate  to  this  court,  there  is  another 
of  equity  called  court-merchant ; where- 
in ail  caufes  between  merchants  are  decid- 
ed, agreeable  to  the  rules  of  the  civil  law. 

ADMIR  ATION,  in  a general  fenfe,  fig- 
nifies  an  expreflion  of  wonder  at  fome  ex- 
cellence ; and  fometimes  the  aftonifli- 
ment,  conceived  at  fo'me  extraordinary 
event. 

.Grammarians  have  a charafterforexpref- 
fing  tliis  affefti'on,  or  Hate  of  nfind,  call- 


ed a point  of  admiration,  and  ttiarltej 
thus  ( 1 ). 

ADMISSION,  admijjlo,  arhong  eccIefiaBi. 
cal  writers,  denotes  the  aft  of  a bilhop'j 
admitting,  or  allowing  a clerk  to  be  able 
or  qualified  for  lerving  a cure. 

'I’his  is  done  after  examination,  by  pro. 
nouncing  the  formula  admiito  teliabilmi 
If  any  perfon  prefume  to  be  admitted,  who 
has  not  epifcopal  ordination,  hefliallfot. 
felt  loo/. 

ADMITTENDO  ckrico,  a writ  grantei 
to  a perfon  vvlio  has  recovered  his  ligln 
of  prefentation  in  the  common  pleas ; b| 
which  tliebifliop,  or  ipetropolitan,  isoi. 
dained  to  admit  his  clerk.  See  the  at-- 
tide  Admission. 

Ad  MITTEN  DO  in  focium,  a writ  alfociatin; ' 
certain  per  Tons,  ufnally  knights;  anJi 
other  gentlemen  of  the  county,  to  tlit 
jultices  of  affize  already  appointed. 

ADMONITION,  in  church-hiftory,  a 
part  of  difeipline,  which  confifts  chleflyiii 

■ warning  an  offender  of  the  irregulatititi 
he  is  guilty  of,  and  advifing  him  to  mend 
his  manners. 

By  the  antient  canons,  nine  admonitions 
were  required  before  excommunication. 
See  the  article  Excommunication. 

ADMONITIO  among  the  Ro- 

mans, a military  punilhment,  not  unlike 
our  whipping,  only  that  it  was  perform- 
ed with  vine  branches. 

ADMORTIZATION,  in  the  feudal™, 
ftoms,  thereducing  the  property  of  lands, 
or  tenements  to  mortmain.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Mortmain, 

ADNAME,  among  grammarians.  See 
the  article  AdnouN. 

ADNASCENTIA,  among  gardeners.  See 
the  article  Adnata. 

ADNATA,  in  anatomy;  one  of  the  to- 
nics or  coats  of  the  eye,  otherwife  called 
conjunftiva  and  albuginea. 

It  is  the  fame  part  with  what  is  called  llit 
white  of  the  eye,  formed  by  the  tendinous 
expanfions  of  the  mufcles  which  move  tlie 
eye.  See  the  article  Eye. 

Adnata,  or  Adnascentia,  among  gar- 
deners, terms  ufed  for  fuch  off-fets,  as/ 
by  a new  germination  under  the  eattb, 
proceed  from  the  lilly,  narcilTus,  hya- 
cinth, and  other  flowers  ; and  afterwatdl 
grow  to  the  roots.  Thefe  by  the  Frendl 
are  called  .criyrax. 

Adnata  is  alfo  a terrh  ufed 'for  fuch  things 
as  grow  upon  animal  or  vegetable  bodiesj 
whether  infeparably,  as  hair,  wool; horns, 
&c.  or  accidentally^  as  the  fevera!  ephiii* 
cal  plants# 
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ADNOUN,  or  Adname,  adnomen,  terms  than  five!  'there  is  no  pericarpiiim  j the 
fometiraes  ufed  to  denote  an  adjeflive.  receptacle  is  oblong,  fpicated,  and  holds 

See  ihe  article  AbjECTlVE.  five  feries  of  feeds ; the  feeds  are  nume- 

AD-OCTO,  a phrafe  ufed  by  antient  phi-  rous,  irregular  and  angularj  gibbous  at 

lofophersj  importing  the  higheft  degree  the  bafe,  arid  their  apex  reflex  and  pro- 
of perfe6tion,  by  feafon  they  reckoned  ininent. 

none  above  the  eighth.  - ADOPTlANIj  in  church  hiftory,  a fefl: 

adolescence,  adolefceiitia,  the  flower  of  heretics,  who  maintained  that  Chrift, 
of  a man’s  youthj  commencing  from  his  with  refpefl  to  his  hiiman  nature,  was 

infancy,  and  terminating  at  his  full  fta-  not  the  natural,  But  adoptive  fon  of  God, 

ture  or  manhood.  ADOPTION,  adoptio,  a folemn  affj  where- 


This  period  of  human  life  Is  commonly 
computed  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  Among  the  Romans,  it 
was  reckoned  from  twelve  to  twenty-five; 
in  boys ; and  from  twelve  to  tweiity-one 
in  girls. 

ADONAI,  one  of  the  names  of  God  ufed 
in  tlie  fcriptures,  and  properly  figriifying 
'mj  lords,  in  the  plural,  as  adont  does  sny 
lord,  in  the  frngular  number; 

ADONIA,  in  antiquity,  feftivals  kept  in 
honour  of  Venusj  and  in  memory  of  her 
beloved  Adonis, 

The  adonia  lafled  two  days,  on  the  firft 
of  which  the  images  of  "Venus  and 
Adonis  were  carried  with  great  folera- 
nity,  in  miinnec  of  a funeral  j the  wo- 
men crying  all  the  while,  tearing  their 
hair,  and  beatingjheir  breafts,  On  the 
fecond,  changing  their  note,  they  fung 
his  praifes,  and  made  rejoicings;  as  if 
Adonis  had  been  railed  to  life  again. 

The  adonia  wefe  celebrated  by  moll  an- 
tient nations,  as  Gi'eeks;  Egyptians,  Sy.; 
lians,  Lycians;  &fc.  The  prophet  Eze- 
kiel, c.  viii,  ver.  14.  is  thought  to  mean 
thefe  feftivals; 

ADONIC,  in  antient  poetry,  a kind  of 
veife  confrfting  of  a daflyle  and  fpon- 
deeor  trochee,  marked  thus  — 'v-tj  ] — ^ 
br  I as  fiella  refuljit. 

This  kind  of  verfe  had  its  name  adonic; 
on  account  of  its  being  originally'  ufed 
in  the  lamentations  for  Adonis;  How- 
ever, its  principal  life  among  poets,  is  to 
ferye  as  a conclufion  to  each  llrophe  of  fa- 
phic  verfe. 

ADONIDES;  in  botany;  an  appellation 
given  to  fuch  botanifts  as  have  given  de- 
fcriptions  or  catalogues  of  the  plants  cul- 
tivafed  in  feme  particular  place. 

Ahojiis,  Pheasant’s  Ei'E,  dr  Red 
Maiths,  in  botany;  a genus  of  the 
polyandria  polygynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
calyx  of  which  is  a perianthium  compofed 
of  five  dblhle,  hollow,  fomewhat  colour- 
ed and  deciduous  leaves;  the  corolla 
tohfifts  of  five  oblong  obtufe  beautiful 
petals  • and  fometimes  thefe  are  mors 
Vob,  1 


by  one  man  makes  another  his  heir;  in- 
vefting  him  vvith  all  the  rights,  and  privi- 
leges of  a fon; 

Adoption  was  in  frequent  life  among  tits 
Greeks  and  Romans,  who  had  many 
regulations  concerning  it.  The  Lace- 
demonians, in  order  to  prevent  inconfide- 
rate  adoptions,  had  a law,  that  they 
fllould  be  tranfafled,  or  at  leafl  confirm- 
ed, before  their  kings ; at  Athens,  flaves, 
madmen;  and  perfohs  under  age,  were 
incapable  of  adopting;  and  at  Rome, 
adoptions  were  confirmed  before  the  pre- 
tor,  in  an  aflembly  of  the  people,  or  by 
a refeript  of  the  emperoih 
Adoption,  being  chiefly  defigned  for  the 
comfort  of  thofe  who  had  no  children  of 
their  own,  was  looked  Upon  as\a  kind 
of  imitation  of  nature.  Accordingly, 
young  men,  were'not  permitted  to  adopt 
their  elders ; on  the  contrary;  it  vvas 
necelTary  that  the  adopter  fhould  be 
eighteen  years  older  than  his"  adopted  fon, 
to  give  an  appearance  of  pi-pbability  of 
his  being  tlie  natural  father; 

Children,  thus  adopted,  were  invefted 
with  all  the  privileges,  and  obliged  to 
perform  all  the  duties  of  natural  chil- 
dren, even  to  the  alTuniing  filenames  of 
the  pei'fon  w'ho  adopted  them  ; and  be- 
. ing  thus  provided  for  in  another  family, 
they  ceafed  to  have  any  claim  of  inheri- 
tance, or  kindred,  in  the  family  they  had 
left;  unlefs  they  firft  renounced  their  adop- 
tion ; which,  by  Solon’s  laws  they  were 
not  permitted  to  do,  till  they  had  begot- 
ten children  to  bear  the  name  of  their 
adopted  father. 

dn  the  other  hand,  the  perfon  who  had 
once  adopted  childrep;  was  not  permit- 
ted to  marry  afterwards,  without  e.vprefs 
leave  from  the  magiftrate ; vvhom  it  was 
ufual  to  petition  for  fuch  a licence,  in 
cafe  the  adopted  children  afled  an  un- 
grateful part. 

Among  the  Romans,  before  adoption 
could  take  place,  the  natural  father  was 
obliged  to  renounce  all  authority  over 
his  Ion,  and  with  great  formality  con* 
H Rut 
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fent  that  he  (houl3  be'  tran(late3  into  the 
family  of  the  adopter.  The  adoption 
of  a perfon  already  free  was  called  adro- 
gation. 

The  ceremonies  of  adoption  being  va- 
rious, have  given  rife  to  a great  many 
different  kinds  of  it : thus,  we  read  of 
adoption  by  teftament,  when  a man 
■ adopted  another  by  his  laft  will  ; adop- 
. tion  by  arms,  or  the  preleiuing  the 
adopted  fon  with  a fuit  of  armour ; 
adoption  by  cutting  off  the  hair;  adop- 
tion by  matrimony,  or  the  adopting  the 
children  of  a wife  by  a former  hu(band,Sfc. 
Adoption,  in  a theological  fcule,  denotes 
an  a£l  of  God’s  free  grace,  whereby  thofe 
who  believe  in  Chrill  are  accounted  the 
children  of  God,  and  entitled  to  a fhare 
in  the  inheritance  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

ADOPTIVE,  in  a general  fenfe,  fignifies 
foinething  adopted.  Thus,  we  fay,  a- 
doptive  children,  an  adoptive  hook,  &c. 
This  laft  is  the  title  given  by  Menage 
to  a book  ot  elegies,  or  verfes  addrelfed 
to  him. 

Adoptitie  arms,  in  heraldry,  thofe  en- 
joyed by  the  conceflion  of  another,  which 
the  adopter  is  obliged  to  marllial  with 
his  own,  as  being  the  condition  of  fome 
honour  or  eftate  left’him. 

ADOPTittE  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  bor- 
rowed or  foreign  : thus  we  fay,  adoptive 
hair,  adoptive  goods,  &c. 

Of  adoptive  hair,  are  made  all  manner 
of  wigs,  tetes,  fife,  at  prefent  in  fuch 
imiverfal  ufe. 

Befides  their  domeftic  gods,  the  Romans 
had  a multitude  of  adopted  ones,  bor- 
rowed from  foreign  nations. 
ADORATION,  adoratio,  denotes  the  a51: 
of  worfhipping  God,  or  a being  fuppofed 
to  be  God. 

The  word  comes  from  ad,  to  ; and  os, 
eris,  the  mouth,  and  imports,  to  kils 
the  hand,  this  being  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a mark  of  great  refpedf. 
Among  the  Jews,  adoration  confifted  in 
killing  the  hands,  bowing,  kneeling, 
and  even  proftration.  Hence,  in  iheir 
language,  the  word  killing  is  ufed  for 
adoration.  As  to  the  ceremony  of  ado- 
ration among  the  Romans,  it  was  per- 
formed with  the  head  veiled,  or  covered ; 
devotee  applying  his  right-hand  to 
lips,  the  fore-finger  retting  on  the 
which  was  ereft ; and  then  bow- 
turned  himfelf  round  from,  left 
It.  The  Gauls,  on  the  contrary, 
t it,  more  religious  to  turn  from 


right  to  left ; and  the  Greeks,  to  woN 
fliip  with  their  heads  uncovered.  The 
chriftians  follow  the  grecian  rather  ^an 
fhe  roman  mode,  by  uncovering  when 
they  perform  any  aft  of  adoration. 
Divines  (peak  of  a great  many  kinds  of 
adoration  : thus,  we  read  of  fupreme  ado- 
ration, or  that  which  is  paid  immediately 
to  God  ; of  fubordinate  adoration,  ren- 
dered to  inferior  beings ; of  abfolute 
adoration,  or  that  paid  to  a being  on  ac. 
count  of  its  own  perfeftions  : this  is  op. 
poled  to  relative  adoration,  or  that  paid 
to  an  objeft,  as  belonging  to,  or  repre- 
feiiting  another. 

Adoration  is  alfo  ufed,  in  a civil  fenfe, 
for  any  extraordinary  homage  or  refped 
paid,  by  one  man  to  another. 

The  I’ei  fians  adored  their  kings,  by  fal- 
ling prolhate  before  them,  ftriking  the 
earth  with  their  fore-heads,  and  kilTing 
the  ground.  This  was  a piece  ol  fet- 
vility,  which  Conon,  a nobleman  of 
Athens,  rtfufed  to  comply  with,  when 
introduced  to  Artaxerxes ; neither  would 
the  phllolbpher  Calillhenes  perform  it  to 
Alexander  the  great,  as  judging  it  im- 
pious and  unlawful. 

The  roman  einperors  were  adored,  by 
bowing  or  kneeling  at  their  feet,  laying 
hold  of  their  purple  robe,  and  imme- 
diately withdrawing  the  hand,  and  kif- 
ling  it. 

Adoration  is  more  particularly  ufed,  fot 
the  ceremony  of  paying  homage  to  the 
pope,  hy  killing  his  teet ; which  not 
only  the  people,  but  the  greateft  prelates, 
and  even  princes  make  no  fcruple  of  per- 

. forming.  Proteftants  have  hence  taken 
occafion,  and  not  without  reafon,  to 
charge  the  popes  with  exceffive  pride, 
and  even  impiety. 

Adoration  is  ftill  more  particularly  ufed, 
for  a method  of  elefting  a new  pope, 
when  the  cardinals,  inftead  of  proceeding 
.in  the  ufual  way,  unanimoufly  fall  down 
and  adore  one  of  their  own  number. 
Adoration  is  the  laft  ceremony  of  a re- 
gular eleftion,  but  here  it  is  theeleSion 
itfelf,  or  rather  fuperfedes  it. 

Perpetual  Adoration,  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  a kind  of  religious  fociety,  fre- 
quent in  the  popifli  countries ; which 
confifts  of  devout  perfons,  who,  by  re- 
gularly relieving  each  other,  keep  con- 
Itantly  praying  before  the  eucharilt  both 
day  and  night. 

ADOREA,  in  roman  antiquity,  a word 
ufed  in  ciifferent  fenfes  •,  Ibmetimes.  fot 
all  manner  of  grain  ; fometimes  for  > 
* kind 
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kind  of  cakes  made  of  fine  flour,  and 
offered  in  facrifice ; and,  finally,  for  a 
dole  or  diftribution  of  corn,  as  a reward 
forfome  fervice  : whfffice,  by  metonymy, 
it  is  put  for  praife  or  rewards,  in  general. 

^DOSCULATION,  a term  tiled  by  Grew 
for  a kind  of  impregnation,  effefled  by 
the  external  contaft  of  the  parts  of  ge- 
neration, without  intromiflion.  Such  he 
fuppofes  that  of  feveral  birds  and  filli, 
as  well  as  of  plants,  which  is  effefted  by 
the  falling  of  the  farina  foecundans  on 
thepiftil. 

ADOSSE'E,  in  heraldry,  a term  ufed  for 
two  rampant  animals,  placed  back  to 
back. 

It  alfo  denotes  any  other  figure,  as  axes, 
keys,  Sfr.  placed  with  their  heads  facing 
different  ways. 

ADOUR,  the  name  of  three  rivers  of 
France,  in  the  province  of  Galcony  ; 
which,  arifing  from  different  fources, 
afierwards  unite,  and  fall  into  the  bay 
of  lifeay  below  Bayonne, 

ADOXA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  oc- 
tandria  tetragynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  co- 
rolla of  which  is  plain,  and  confifts  of  a 
fingle  petal,  divided  into  four  oval  acute 
fegmeiits,  longer  than  the  cup  ; the  fruit 
is  a globofe  berry,  fituated  between 
the  calyx  and  corolla ; the  calyx  adheres 
to  its  under-part ; the  berry  is  umbilicat- 
ed,  and  contains  four  cells  ; the  feeds 
are  fingle  and  compreffed.  This  is  the 
fruflification  of  the.  terminatory  flower, 
the  lateral  ones  all  add  a fifth  to  the 
number  of  the  parts. 

AD  RONDUS  omnium,  among  pbyfi- 
cians,  denotes,  that  the  lall-mentioned  in  - 
gredient  ought  to  weigh  as  much  as  all 
the  reft  put  together. 

ADQUISITUS,  in  antient  mufic,  a name 
given  by  the  Romans  to  the  note  called  ' 
by  the  Greeks  projlamhanomenos. 

AD  ^00'  DAMNUM,  in  law,  a writ 
which  ought  to  be  iffued  before  the  king 
grants  certain  liberties,  as  a fair,  market, 
or  the  like;  ordering  the  fheriff to  en- 
(luire  by  the  country  what  damage  luch 
a grant  is  like  to  be  attended  with. 

This  writ  is  alfo  iffued,  for  making  the 
fame  enquiry  with  refpeft  to  lands  granted 
to  religious  houfes,  or  corporations  ; for 
turning  and  changing  of  highways,  &c. 

ADRACANTH,  the  fame  with  traga- 
camh.  See  the  article  Tragacanth. 

ADRESS,  or  Address.  SeeADDREss. 

ADRIA,  a frpall  town  of  Italy,  about 
twenty-fix  miles  fouth  of  Venice,  for- 
merly a bifhop's  fee,  which  is  now  tianf- 
isted  to  R-ovigo, 


It  was  from  this  town  that  the  adriatic  fea, 
or  gulph  of  Venice,  took  its  name. 

ADRIANOPLE,  a great  and  populous 
city  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  fituated  in  a 
fine  plain,  on  the  river  Marizam,  about 
150  miles  N.  W.  of  Conftantinople.  It 
is  eight  miles  in  circumference,  and  fre- 
' qiiently  honoured  with  the  grand  fig: 
nior’s  prefence.  Eaft  longitude  zd"  jo' 
N.  latitude  42°. 

ADRIATIC  fea, -the  fame  with  the  gulph 
of  Venice,  being  a very  confiderable 
branch  or  part  of  tire  Mediterranean, 
reaching  from  Otranto  to  Venice,  and 
waffling  the  northern  coaft  of  Italy. 

ADROGATION,  in  antiquity,  that  kind 
of  adoption,  which  took  place. in  regard 
to  a perfon  already  his  own  matter.  See 
the  article  Adoption. 

It  was  fo  called  on  account  of  a queftion 
put  to  both  the  parties  ; to  the  adopter, 
whether  he  would  take  fuch  a perfon  for 
his  ion;  and  to  the  adopted,  whether  he 
confented  to  beqome  fuch  a perfon’s  fon  ? 

ADSC^IIPTS,  a term  ufed  by  fome  ma- 
thematicians for  the  natural  taiigentSi 
See  the  article  Tangent. 

ADSIDE.DA,  in  antiquity,  the  table  at 
which  the  flamens  fat  during  thefacrifices. 
See  the  article  Sacrifice. 

ADSTRICTION,  among  phyficians,  is 
ufed  to  denote  the  too  great  rigidity  and 
clol’enefs  of  the  emunSories  of  the  body, 
particularly  the  pores  of  the  flein  : alfo 
for  the  ftyptic  quality  of  medicines.  See 
the  article  Astringents. 

AD  TERMlNUM.yai  freeternt,  in  law, 
a writ  of  entry,  that  lies  for  the  leffor  or  ' 
his  heirs,  if  after  the  expiration  of  a terra 
for  life  or  years,  granted  by  leafe,  the  te. 
nant  or  pther  occupier  of  the  lands,  ©’r, 
with-holJs  the  fame  from  fuch  leffor. 

ADVANCE,  in  the  mercantile  ftile,  de- 
notes money  paid  before  goods  are  deli- 
vered, work  done,  or  bufiiiefs  performed. 
To  pay  a note  of  hand,  or  bill,  by  ad- 
vance, is  to  pay  the  i value  before,  it  be- 
comes due  ; in  which  cafe  it  is  ufual  to 
allow  a dil'count  for  the  time  it  is  pra- 
advanced. 

advanced,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes 
fomelhing  pofted  or  fituated  before  anor 
ther  ; Thus,  advanced  ditch,  or  moat,  iii 
fortification,  is  that  drawn  round  the  gla-: 

CIS  or  efplanade  of  a place.  SeeMOAT. 

ADVANCED-^rHflnf,  .or  Vanguard,  in  the 
art  of  war,  denotes  the  firft  line  or  divi— 
fion  of  an  array,  ranged,  or  marching  in 
erder  of  battle  ; or  it  is  that  part  which 
is  next  the  enemy,  and  marches  firft  to- 
wards them,  5se  the  article  Army. 

H a Ad¥anced.r 
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' Advanccd-gxiard  is  more  particularly  ufed- 
for  a fmall  party  of  horfe  ftationed  before 
the  main-guard.  See  the  article  Guard. 
Advancer,  among  fportfmen,  denotes 
one  of  the  ftarts,  or  branches  of  a truck’s  at- 
tire,between  the  back  antler,  and  the  palm. 

ADUAR,  in  the  arabian  and  moorifli  cuf- 
toms,  a'kind  of  ambulatory  village,  con- 
fifting  of  tents  ; which  thefe  people  re- 
move from  one  place  to  another,  as  fuits 
their  conveniency. 

ADVENT, --in  the  calendar,  denotes  the 
time  immediately  preceding  Chriftmas. 
It  includes  four  fundays,  or  weeks,  which 
begin  either  on  St.  Andrew’s  day,  or  on 
the  funday  before  or  after  it. 

The  term  advent,  adventus,  properly  fig- 
nifies  the  approach  or  coming  on  of  the 
feaft  of  the  nativity.  See  Nativity . 
During  advent,  and  to  the  end  of  the  oc- 
taves of  epiphany,  the  folemnizing  of 
marriage  is  forbid,  without  a fpecial  li- 
cence, See  the  article  Marriage. 

, adventitious,  an  appellation  given 
to  whatever  accrues  to  a perfon  or  thing 
from  without.  Such  are  fparry  ihcrufta- 
tions  upon  wood,  &c. 

Adventitious,  among  civilians,  denotes 
all  fuch  goods  as  are  acquired  accidental* 
ly,  or  by  the  liberality  of  a ftranger,  Sfr. 

ARVENTItious  fqjfth,  the  fame  with  ex- 
traneous or  foreign  ones,  found  imbodi- 
ed  in  other  folTils : fuch  are  fliells,  bones, 
ts’f.  in  Hone. 

ad  VENTREM  if/fpiciendum,  in  law,  a 
writ  by  which  a woman  is  to  be  fearched 
whether  Ihe  be  with  child  by  a former 
hufband,  on  her  with-holding  of  lands 
from  the  heir, 

ADVENTURE,  in  a general  fenfe,  de- 
notes forae  extraordinary  event,  efpecial- 
ly  fuch  as  falls  out  cafually. 

AdventuR-E  alfo  denotes  a hazardous,  or 
difficult  undertaking,  the  fuccefs  where- 
of depends  on  Ibrnething  not  in  the  power, 
or  under  the  controul  of  the  adventurer  j, 
in  which  fenfe,  fending  goods  to  fea,  fight- 
ing a battle,  &c,  are  great  adventures. 

'Bill  of  Adventure,  among  merchants, 
a writing  (igned  by  a merchant,  tettify-. 
ing  that  the  goods  mentioned  in  it  to  be 
flopped  on  board  a certain  velfel,  belong 
to  another  perfon,  who  is  to  run  all  ha- 
zards ; the  merchant  only  obliging  him- 
felf  to  account  to  him  for  the  produce  of 
them,  be  what  it  will. 
ADVENTURER,  in,  a general  fenfe,  de- 
notes one  who  hazards  fomething.  See 
the  article  Adventure.  , . ' . 


By  ftafute  13  Geo.  II.  c.  4,  adventurer* 
may  obtain  a charter  for  whatever  fettle- 
ments  in  America  they  (hall  take  from 
the  ene,my. 

Adventurers,  or  Adven- 

TURERS,  a company  of  merchants  e- 
refled  for  the  difcovery  of  lands,  trades, 
fsfc.  See  the  article  Company. 

ADVERB,  adverbiitm,  in  grammar,  a 
word  joined  to  verbs,  expreffing  the  man- 
ner, time,  &c.  of  an  aftion  : thus,  in 
the  phrafe,  it  is  conducive  to  health  to  rife 
early,  the  word  early  is  an  adverb  •,  and 
fo  of  others. 

Adverbs  are  alfo.  added  to  nouns,  and 
even  to  other  adverbs,  in  order  to  mo- 
dify, or  afccrtain  their  meaning';  whence 
fome  grammarians  call  them  modifica- 
tions ! thus,  in  the  phrafe,  he  prayed 
spery  devoutly,  the  word  de-noutly  qua- 
lifies Ihe  aftion  of  prayer,  and  the  word 
every  does  the  fame  in  regard  to  de- 
voutly. 

Adverbs,  though  very  numerous,  may 
be  reduced  to  certain  daffies ; the  princi- 
pal 4>f  which  are  thofe  of  order,  of  place, 
of  time,  of  quantity,  of  quality,  of  man- 
ner,  of  affirmation,  doubting,  compari- 
fun,  interrogation,  diminution,  &c. 

ADVERBIAL,  -fomething  belonging  to 
adverbs  ; thus  we  fay,  an  adverbial 
phrafe,  number,  &c.  See  Adverb; 
Thus,  over  againft,  by  way  of,  £ff.  are 
adverbial  expreffiions  ; ' and  once,  twice, 
thrice,  &c.  adverbial  numbers. 

ADVERSARI  A,  among  the  antients,  was 
a book  of  accounts,  not  unlike  our  jour- 
nals, or  day-books. 

Adversari.a  is  more  particularly  tifed, 
among  men  of  letters,  for  a kind  of 
comraon-place-boojc,  wherein  they  en- 
ter whatever  occurs  to  tliem  worthy  of 
notice,  whether  in  reading  or  convcrfa- 
tion,  in  the  order  in  which  it  occurs ; a 
metliod  which  Morhof  prefers  to  that  of 
digefting  them  under  'certain  heads.  See 
the  article  Book. 

Adverfaria  is  allbufed  for  books -contain- 
ing various  obfervations,  remarks,  &c.  or 
even  a commentary  upon  fome  author  ot 
writing. 

ADVERSARY  denotes  a perfon  who  is 
, an  enemy  to,  or  oppofes  another. 
Adverfary,  in  a law  fenfe,  is  ul'ed  indif- 
ferently for  either  of  the  contending  par- 
tiesr  confidered  as  oppofing  the  other, 

ADVERSATIVE,  in  grammar,  a vvoril 
expreffing  fome  difference  between  what 
goes  before  -and  vvhat  follows  it.  Thus, 
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In  tlie  phrafe,  he  lows  kno-idedge  hut  has 
BO  applieatwn,  the  word  but  is  an  adver- 
i’ative  cdnjunflion  ; between  which  and 
a disjunffive  one  there  is  this  difference, 
that  the  firft  fenfe  may  hold  good  without 
the  fecond  oppofed  to  it,  which  is  other- 
wife  in  regard  to  disjundlive  conjunc- 
tions. See  the  article  Disjunctive.  ' 
ADVERSATOR,  in  antiquity,  a fervant 
who  attended  the  rich  in  returning  from 
fupper,  to  give  them  notice  of  any  ob- 
ftacles  in  the  way,  at  which  they  might 
be  apt  to  {tumble. 

advertisement,  in  a general  fenfe, 
denotes  any  information  given  to  perfons 
interefted  in  an  affair. 

Advertisement  ismore  particularly  ufed 
for  a brief  account  of  an  affair  inferted  in 
. the  daily  or  other  public  papers,  for  the 
inlormation  of  all  concerned,  or  who  may 
find  fome  advantage  from  it. 
Adrertifements  of  this  kind  are  certainly 
of  great  ufe  to  the  public.  Traders,  fhip- 
nialters,  companies,  and  every  man,  of 
what  rank  or  condition  foever,  find  their 
advantage  in  them.  Nay,  as  the  heft 
things  are  capable  of  being  abufed,  even 
fhatpers,  quacks,  and  a long  &c.  of  de- 
figning  rogues  make  ufe  of  them  to  im- 
pofe  upon  the  credulous  and  unwary. 
ADVICE,  or  letter  of  Advice,  a letter 
miffive,  by  which  a merchant,  or  banker, 
informs  his  correfpondent,  that  he  has 
drawn  a bill  of  exchange,  that  his  debtors 
affairs  are  in  a bad  ftate,  or  that  he  has 
fent  a quantity  of  merchandize,  whereof 
the  invoice  is  ufually  annexed.  See  the 
article  Invoice, 

A letter  of  advice  for  the  payment  of  a 
bill  of  exchange  fhould  mention  the  name 
of  the  perfon  for  whofe  account  it  is 
drawn,  the  day,  month,  and  year  ; the 
fum.  drawn  for  ; the  name  of  him  from 
. whom  the  value  is  received  ; and  the 
perfon’S  name  to  whom  it  is  payable. 

For  want  of  fuch  advice,  it  is  very  allow- 
able to  refufe  accepting  a bill  of  ex- 
change. 

ADULT,  in  a general  fenfe,  an  appella- 
tion given  to  any  thing  arrived  at  matu- 
rity : thus  we  fay  an  adult  perfon,  an 
adult  plant,  fsfr. 

Adult,  among  civilians,  denotes  a j'outh 
between  fourteen  and  twenty-five  years 
of  age. 

ADULTERATION,  in  a general  fenfe, 

■ denotes  the  aft  of'deb.ifing,  by  an  iin- 
p.roi«r  mixture, . fomething  that  was  pure 
and  genuine.  Thus,  adulteratbn  of 
coin,  is  the  cafting  er  making  it  of  a 
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' metal  inferior  in  goodnefs  to  the  flandard, 
by  uling  too^great  a proportion  of  alloy. 
This  is  a crime  which  all  nations  have 
made  capital. 

Adulteration,  in  pharmacy,  is  the  uf- 
ing  ingredients  of  lefs  virtue  in  medicinal 
compofitions,  to  fave  expence  j a prac- 
tice with  which  the  dealers  in  medicines 
and  drugs  are  but  too  well  acquainted. 

Adulteration,  among  diftillers,  vint- 
ners, &c.  is  the  debafing  of  brandies  or 
wines,  by  mixing  them  with  fome  im- 
proper liquor. 

By  flat.  I W.  & M,  c.  34.  whoever  fells 
adulterated  wine,  is  to  forfeit  three  hun- 
dred pounds. 

ADULTERER,  denotes  a man  who  is 
guilty  of  adultery.  See  Adultery. 

ADULTERESS,  a female  adulterer,  or 
woman  who  commits  adultery. 

ADULTERINE,  in  a general  fenfe,  de- 
notes any  thing  which  has  been  adulte- 
rated. See  the  article  Adulteration. 
Adulterine  children,  among  civilians, 
thofe  fprung  from  an  adulterous  amour. 
Adulterine  is  alfo  ufed  for  any  thingthat 
is  fpurious,  falfe,  or  counterfeited  : thus 
we  fay  adulterine  writings,  balance,  key, 
coins,  &c. 

ADULTERY,  the  crime  of  married  per- 
fons, whether  hufband  or  wife,  who,  in 
violation  oftheir  marriage  vow,  have  car- 
nal commerce  with  another,  befides  thofe 
to  vvhom  their  faith  has  been  plighted. 

By  the  law  of  Mofes,  both  man  and  wo- 
man, who  had  been  guilty  of  adultery, 
were  put  to  death. 

The  antient  Romans  had  no  formal  law 
againft  adultery;  Auguftus  being  the 
firft  who  made  it  punifhable  by  banifh- 
ment,  and  in  fome  cafes  by  death.  How- 
ever, by  an  edifit  of  Antoninus,  a huf- 
band could  not  profecute  his  wife  for 
adultery,  unlefs  he  was  innocent  himfelf. 
And  by  the  regulations  of  Juftinian,  at 
the  inftance  of  his  wife  Theodora,  the 
piinifhinent  of  adultery  in  the  woman 
was  mitigated ; whipping,  and  fliutting 
up  in  a convent  for  two  years,  being 
deemed  fufficient,  during  which  time,  if 
the  hufband  did  not  take  back  his  wife, 
fhe  was  fhut  up  for  life. 

Among  the  Greeks,  adultery  was  punifh- 
ed  varioufly  ; fometirnes  by  fine,  and  at 
others  by  what  they  called  paratilmuss 
nay,  the  Lacedemonians  are  even  faid  to 
have  permitted  it. 

Adultery  among  European  nations,  is 
reckoned  a private  crime,  none  but  the 
hufband  being  fuffered  to  intermeddle  in 

the 
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tlie  afTair ; and  what  is  no  lefs  remarkable, 
though  the  hufb  md  be  guilty  of  adultery, 
the  wife  is  not  allowed  to  profecute  him 
for  the  fame. 

In  England,  adultery  is  accounted  a fpi- 
ritual  offence,  and  therefore  the  injured 
party  can  have  no  other  redrefs  but  to 
bring  an  aftion  of  damages  againft  the 
adulterer  j and  to  divorce  and  drip  the 
adultrefs  of  her  dower,  is  all  the  punifh- 
ment  (he  incurs.  And,  indeed,  it  muft 

• be  owned,  that  the  laying  a heavy  fine 
upon  the  man,  and  punilhing  the  woman 
in  the  manner  juft  mentioned,  is  as  like- 
ly, if  not  more  fo,  to  prevent  the  fre- 
tpiency  of  adultery,  as  more  fevere  me- 
thods. 

Authors  have  eftablKhed  feveral  diftina 
fpecies  of  kinds  of  this  crime  : thus,  ma-' 
irifeft  adultery  is  when  the  parlies  are 

' caught  in  the  fafl: ; fecret  adultery,  when 
the  knowledge  of  it  is  kept  concealed 
from  the  world  ; prefumptive  adultery, 
when  the  parties  are  found  in  bed  toge- 
ther; fingle  adultery,  when  one  of  the 
parties  is  not  married  ; and  fo  of  other 
cafes. 

Adultery  is  alfo  ufed  for  any  kind  of 
unchaftity  ; in  which  fenfe,  divines  un- 
derftand  the  feventh  commandment. 

Adultery,  in  the  fcripture-language,  is 
likewife  ufed  for  idolatry,  or  the  forfak- 
ing  the  worlhip  of  the  true  God  for  that 
of  a falfe  one. 

ADVOCATE,  adnocatus,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, a perfon  who  undertook  the  de- 
fence of  caufes,  which  he  pleaded  much 
in  the  fame  manner  as  our  barrifiers  do  at 
prefent. 

Advocates  were  held  in  great  honour, 
during  the  firft  ages  of  the  roman  com- 

, monwealth,  being  ftiled  comites,  honora- 
li,  clarijjimi,  and  even  patroni. 

The  term  advocate  is  ftill  kept  up  in  all 
countries  where  the  civil  law  obtains.  In 
Scotland  there  is  a college  of  advocates, 
confiding  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  per- 
fons,  appointed  to  plead  in  all  aflions  be- 
fore the  lords  of  fedion. 

In  France  there  are  two  Grinds  of  advo- 
cates, or  tUofe  who  plead,  and  thofe  who 
only  give  their.opinions,  like  our  cham- 
ber counfeliors. 

iffcd-ADVOCATE,  one  of  the  officers  of 
date  in  Scotland,  who  pleads  in  all  caufes 
of  the  crown,  or  wherein  the  king  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  lord  advocate  fometimes  happens  to 
be  one  of  the  lords  of  feffion  ; in  which 
iafe,  he  only  pleads  ii?  the  king’s  caufs_s. 


Fifcal  Advocate,  fifci  adtjocaius,  in  toi 
man  antiquity,  an  officer  of  date  tinder 
the  roman  emperors,-  who  pleaded  in  all 
caufes  wherein'tbe  fifius,  or  private  trea- 
fury,  was  concerned. 

Confiflorial  Advocates,  officers  of  the  coa- 
fidory  at  Rome,  who  plead  in  all  oppe- 
Ctions  to  the  difpofal  of  benefices  in  that 
court!  they  are  ten  in  number. 

Advocate  of  a city,  in  the  german  polity, 
a magidrate  appointed,  in  the  emperor’s 
name,  to  adminider  judice. 

Advocate,  among  ecclefiadical  writers,  a 
perfon  who  undertakes  the  defence  of  a 
church,  monadery,  &c. 

Of  thefe  there  were  feveral  kinds,  as  elec- 
tive advocates,  or  thofe  chofen  by  the 
chapter,  bilhop,  abbot,  Sfc.  nominative 
advocates,  or  thofe  appointed  by  the  em- 
peror, pope,  £fc.  military  advocates,  thofe 
who  undertook  the  defence  of  the  church 
rather  by  arms  than  eloquence,  &c.  There 
were  alfo  feudal  advocates,  fupreme  and 
fubordinate  advocates ; and  matricular 
advocates,  or  thofe  of  the  mother  or  ca- 
thedral  church. 

Advocation,  among  civilians,  the 

aft  of  calling  another  to  affid  us  by 
pleading  fome  caufe. 

Letters  o/Ad  voc  ation,  in  the  law  of  Scot' 
land,  a writ  ilTiied  by  the  lords  of  feffion, 
advocating,  or  calling,  a caufe  from  an 
incompetent  judge  to  themfelves, 

ADVOCATIONE  decimarum,  a writ 
which  lies  for  claiming  m fourth  part  of 

, tithes,  or  upwards,  belonging  to  any 
church. 

ADVOW,  in  law.  See  Avowry. 

ADVOWEE,  in  law,  fignifies  the  patron 
of  a church,  or  he  who  has  a right  to  pre- 
fent to  a benefice. 

Faramamt  Advowee,  is  ufed  for  the  king, 
as  being  the  highelt  patron. 

Advowee  alfo  denotes  the  defender  of  the 
rights  of  a church  ; 'in  which  fenfe  it 
amounts  to  the,  fame  with  advocate.  See 
the  article  Advocate. 

ADVOWING,  or  Avowry.  See  the 
article  Avowry, 

ADVOWSON,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes 
the  office  or  employment  of  an  advowee, 
See  the  article  Advowee. 

AdvowsON,  in  law,  is  the  right  of  pa- 
tronage, or  prefenting  to  a vacant  bene- 
nefice.  See  the  article  Patronage. 
Advowfons  are  either  appendant,  or  la 
grofs.  Appendant  advowfons,  are  thofe 
which  depend  on  a manor,  or  lamW,  and 
pafs  as  appurtenances  of  the  fame : where- 
as adv.owlbn  in  grols,  is  a right  of  pre- 
fen tatios; 
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fentation  fubfifting  by  itfelf,  belonging  to 
aperfon,  and  not  to  lands. 

In  either  cafe,  advowfons  are  no  lefs  the 
property  of  the  patrons  than  their  landed 
eftate : accordingly  they  may  be  granted 
away  by  deed  or  will,  and  are  aflets  in 
the  hands  of  executors.  However,  papifts 
and  jews,  feized  of  any  advowfons,  are 
difabled  from  prefenting : the  right  of 
prefentation  being  in  this  cafe  transferred 
to  the  chancellors  of  the  univerfities,  or 
the  bilhop  of  the  diocefe.  . 

ADVOWTRY,  a term  ufed  in  foine  old 
law-books  for  adultery.  See  the  article 
Adultery. 

ADUST,  among  phyficians,  an  appella- 
tion given  to  fuch  humours  as  are  . be- 
come of  a hot  and  fiery  nature.  Thus 
blood  is  faid  to  be  aduft,  wjien,  the  more 
fubtle  and  volatile  part  being’evaporated, 
the  remainder  is  vapid  and  impure. 

ADUSTION,  among  phyficians,  is  ufed 
for  an  inflammation  of  the  parts  about 
the  brain  and  its  membranes,  attended 
with  hollownefs  of  the  finciput  and  eyes, 
a pale  colour,  and  drinefs  of  the  body  : 
in  which  cafe,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  with 
oil  of  rofes,  applied  by  way  of  cataplafm, 
is  recommended  j as  are  the  leaves  of 
turnfol,  the  parings  of  a gourd,  the  pulp 
of  a pompion,  applied  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, with  oil  of  rofes. 

ADY,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a fpecies  of 
palm-tree,  found  in  the  ifland  of  St. 
Thomas ; the  fruit  of  which  is  of  the 

. lize  and  lhape  of  a lemon,  and  contains 
an  aromatic  ke'-nel,  from  whence  an  oil 
is  prepared  that  anfwers  the  end  of  butter 
in  Europe. 

The  Portuguefe  call  the  fruit  caryoces 
and  cariajfe,  and  efteem  the  kernels  as  a 
good  cordial.  ' 

ADYTUM,  a^u%y,  in  pagan  antiquity,  the 
moll  retired  and  fecret  place  of  their  tem- 
ples, into  which  none, but  the  priefts  were 
allowed  to  enter. 

The  terra  is  purely  Greek,  fignifying  in- 
acceflible. 

'The  adytum  of  the  heathens  anfwered  to 
the  fanfitum  fanftorum  of  the  Jews,  and 
was  the  place  from  whence  they  delivered 
oracles. 

ADZE,  a kind  of  ax,  otherwife  called  ad- 
dice.  See  the  article  Addice. 

AE,  among  grammarians,  a dlpth- 
thong  or  d.ouble  vowel,  compounded  of 
A and  E, 

The  orthography  pf  this  diphthong  is  far 
from  being  fixed,  the  limple  E frequent- 
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ly  fupplying  its  place. ' When,  therefor^, 
an  article  cannot  be  found  under  the-AE, 
the’  reader  is  to  look -for  it  under  E,; 
though  the  references  lor  the  mpft  part, 
will  be  a faithful  guide  in  cafes  of  this 
nature. 

j®AGEA,  in  greclan  antiquity,  folemn  fe- 
flivals  and  games  celebrated  at  JEgina, 
in  honour  of  jEacus  ; who,  on  account 
of  his  juftice  upon  earth,  was  thought  to 
have  been  appointed  one  of  the  judge* 
in  hell. 

.ffiCHMALOTARCHA, 
in  jewilh  antiquity,  the  title  given  to  the 
principal  leader  or  governor  of  the  He- 
brew captives  refiding  in  Chaldaca,  AITy- 
ria,  and  the  neighbouring  countries. 

The  Jews,  themfelves  call  this  magiilrate 
Rofcb-gahtih,  i.  e.  chief  of  the  captivity, 
Bafnage  afltires  us,  that  there  was.no  sech- 
malotarch  before  the  end  of  the  fecond 
century : and  Prideaax  fays,  that  the 
sechmalotarch,  at  prefent,  is  only  the  head 
of  their  religion,  like  the  epifc^ms  Juda- 
cra/s  in  England,  the  altarch  Alexan- 
dria, and  the  ethnarch  at  Antioch, 

.ffiDES,  in  roman  antiquity,  befides  its 
more  ordinary  fignification  of  a houfe,  or 
the  internal  part  of  a houfe,  whei'e  the  fa- 
mily ufed  to  eat,  likewife  fignified  an  in- 
ferior kind  of  temple,  confecrated  indeed 
to  fome  deity,  but  not  by  the  augurs. 
There  were  a vaft  number  of  thefe  in  an- 
tient  Rome : thus  we  read  of  the  cedes 
fortunie,  cedes  pads,  cedes  HercuUs,  &c. 

.tEDILE,  cedilis,  in.  roman  antiquity,  a 
magiilrate  whofe  chief  bufinefs  was  to 
fuperintend  buildings  of  all  kinds,  but. 
more  efpecially  public  ones,  as  temples, 
aqutedufils,  bridges,  ISc. 

To  the  sediles  likewife  belonged  the  care 
of  the  highways,  public  places,  weights 
and  meafures,  ^c.  They  alfo  fixed  the 
prices  of  provifions,  took  cognizance  of 
debauches,  punilhed  lewd  women,  and 
fuch  perfons  as  frequented  gaming-hoiifes. 
The  cullody  of  the  plebilcita,  or  orders 
of  the  people,  was  likewife  committed  to 
them.  They  had  the  infpefilion  of  co- 
medies, and  other  pieces  of  vyitj  and 
were  obliged  to  exhibit  magnificent  games 
to  the  people,  at  their  own  expence, 
whereby  many  of  them  were  ruined. 

At  fil'd  the  tediles  were  only  two  in  num- 
ber, and  chofen  from  among  the  common 
people ; but  thefe  being  unabie  to  fupport 
the  expence  of  the  public  fliews,  two 
more  were  created  outpf  the  patrician  Or- 
der i thefe  laft  took  upon  themfelves  all 
, . - the 
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the  charges  of  rhe  games,  and  were  call- 
ed adiles  curuks,  or  majores,  as  the  two 
plebeians  v/ere  denominated  minores. 

Julius  Csefarj  in  order  to  eafe  thefe  four, 
created  two  others,  who  were  called 
les  cereales,  as  having  the  infpeftion  of  all 
manner  of  grain  committed  to  their  care. 
There  were  alfo  sediles  in  the  municipal 
cities,  who  had  much  the  fame  authority 
as  thofe  in  Rome. 

^DILITIAN  ediSi,  adiUtium  ediSlum, 
among  the  Romans,  was  particularly 
ufed  for  the  aedile’s  fentence,  allowing 
redrefs  to  the  purchaferof  a beaftor  Have, 
that  had  been  impofed  on. 

iffiDITUUS,in  roman  antiquity,  an  officer 
belonging  to  temples,  who  had  the  charge 
of  the  offerings,  treafure,  and  facred 
utenfils. 

The  female  deities  had  a woman-officer 
of  this  kind  called  tfEoiTUA. 

^EGAGROPILA,  or  .ffiOAGROPiLUs, 
ffiiyarjowiX®*,  -in  natural  hiftory,  a ball 
compofed  of  a fubftance  refembling  hair, 
generated  in  the  ftomach  of  the  chamois- 
goat. 

It  is  a kind  of  bezioard,  called  bezoar 
germaiiicum,  and  is  poffeffed  of  no  medi- 
cinal virtue,  no  more  than  the  balls  of  the 
fame  kind  formed  in  the  ftomachs  of  cows, 
hogs,  £fir.  See  the  article  Bezoar. 

JEGILOPS,  Aij/iTvM'J-,  among  phyficians, 
an  abfcefs  in  the  coiner  of  the  eye,  next 
the  ndfe;  or,  according  to  Heifter,  a 
fmall  tumour  caufed  by  an  inflammation 
Or  abfcefs,  which  in  time,  by  the  acri- 
mony of  its  purulent  matter,  erodes  the  ex- 
ternal Ikin,  lacrymal  dufts,  and  fat  round 
the  ball  of  the  eye ; nay,  fometimes  it 
renders  the  neighbouring  bones  carious  to 
a dangerous  degree. 

As  to  the  method  of  treatment,  the  fur- 
geon  is  firft  to  endeavour- to  difperfe  the 
tumour,  by  raoiftening  it  feveral  times  a 
day  with  fpirit  of  vitriol ; but  if  he  finds 
this  impraflicable,  he  is  to  forward  the 
fuppnration  as  much  as  poffible,  left  an 
obftinate  fiftula,  or  wOrfe  confequences, 
■fhould  be  the  effeCls  of  too  long  delay. 
For  this  purpofe,  a plafter  of  diachylon 
with  the  gums,  or  emollient  cataplafms 
•may  be  ufed. 

When  fully  ripe,  the  tumour  is  to  be  laid 
open  with  alancet-or  fcalpel,  and  the  ul- 
cer cleanfed  and  healed  in  the  ordinary 
way.  See  the  article  Ulcer, 

JEoilops,  in  botany,  a genus  of  thepolj- 
gamia^momecia  dais  of  plants  ; the  co- 
rolla of  the  hermaphrodite  flower  confifts 
of  a bivalve  ghmje,  tertninated  by  a double 
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or  triple  arifta  or  awn  ; the  feed  is  lingic 
and  oblong  j the  corollaof  the  maleflowef 
is  alfo  a bivalve -ariftated  glume,  as  in  the 
hermaphrodite  flower. 

^GINETIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
didynamia  angiofpermia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  flower  of  which  confifts  of  one  leaf, 
large,  round,  and  inflated  at  the  bale  j 
the  tube  is  fliort  and  cylindric  ; and  the 
mouth  fmall,  but  expanded  and  turning 
back  at  the  edges. 

EGIPAN,  in  heathen  mythology,  a de- 
nomination given  to  the  god  Pan,  byrea. 
fon  he  was  reprefented  ■ with  the  horns, 
legs,  feet,  &c.  of  a goat. 

Egipan  is  alfo  the  name  of  certain  nion- 
Hers,  the  upper  part  of  whofe  bodies  re- 
fembled  a goat,  and  their  lower  pari 
a fifti’s  tail. 

.®GIS,  in  heathen  mythology,  is  particu- 
larly ufed  for  the  Ihield  or  cuirafs  of  Ju- 
piter and  Pallas. 

Aiigls  is. derived  from  aiy©-,  a (lie. 
goat ; Jupiter  having  covered  his  (liield 
with  the.  (kin  of  Amalthea,  the  goat  tliaf 
fuckled  him.  Afterwards  making  a pre. 
fent  of  the  buckler  to  Minerva,  thisgod-i 
defs  fixed  the  head  of  Medufa  on  the  mill, 
die  of  it,  which,,  by  that  means,  became 
capable  of  turning  all  thofe  into  Hone 
who  looked  at  it. 

.;$GOPODIUM,  Gout-weed,  in  bota- 
ny, a genus  of  thepentaiidriadigyniachk 
ot  plants;  the  general  corolla  whereof  is 
uniform  ; the  (ingle  flowers  confift  eacll 
of  five,  oval,  concave,  and  nearly  equal 
petals  ; the  fruit  is  naked,  oVato-oblong, 
ftriated,  and  feparable  into  two  parts; 
the  feeds  are  two,  ovato  oblong  and  (Iri- 
ated,  convex  on  one  (ide,  and  plain  on 
the  other. 

ASGYPTIACUM,  in  pharmacy,  the  name 
ot  feveral  detergent  ointments,  ufed  (of 
eating  off  rotten  flefli,  and  cleanling  foul 
ulcers.  ' 

The  sgyptiaciim,  as  ordered  in  theE- 
dinburgiidifpenfatory;  is  a compofition clf 
verdigreafe,  reduced  to  fine  powder,  live 
ounces  ; of  honey,  fourteen  ounces ; of 
vinegar,  feven  ounces  : all  which  are  to 
be  boiled  over  a gentle  fire,  to  the  con- 
fidence of  an  unguent. 

It  is  an  admirable'cleanfer,'  and  much  re- 
commended by  furgeons  to  keep  down 
fungous  exctefcences,  and  eat  off  raw 
flefli ; only  that  the  aegyptiacum  of  tlie 
London  difpenl'atory  is  thought  to  be  ton 
cori'ofive. 

JELURUS,  in  egyptian  mythology,  tte 
deity  or  god  of  cats  5 reprefented  lomev 

timet 
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simes  like  a cat,  and  at  others,  like  a than 
with  a cat’s  head. 

enigma,  aiyiffAn,  denotes  any  dark  fay- 
ing Of  queftiohjwherein  feme  well-known 
thing  is  concealed  under  obfeure  language. 
The  parable,  gryphus,  and  rebus.are  by 
foine  accounted  three  I'pecies,  or  branches, 
of'  Enigma.  See  the  articles  Parable, 
Gryphus,  and  Rebus. 

To  compofe  an  Enigma,  two  things  are 
to  be  chofen  which  bear  fome  refemblance 
to  each  other,  aS  the  fun  and  a monarch,  a 
Ihip  and  a houfe,  a bed  and  the  grave, 
^c.  on  which  fome  perplexing  and  intri- 
cate queftion,  defeription,  or  profopo- 
psia  is  to  be  made.  This  laft . is  moft 
pleafing,  in  as  much  as  it  gives  life  and 
aflidn  to  things  void  of  them  : fuch  is  that 
famous  one  of  the  chemifts,  called  the 
Sybelline  j?Enigma,  and  fuppofed  by 
fome  to  fignify  the  nmne  Jehovah,  by 
others  the  word  phofphorus,  but  by  the 
generality  the  word  arfenic,  A^a-imcv, 
ivtia  vos.'/as. 

*A(  Tgri?  ai  EKaf  e, 

'H  XotTTi?  Sr  ra  xcii  Eto'lv  ttevte. 

t;  iranh  « gtO/xa  ixaTovTa^e^  fieri  $1?  EErre:, 

Kai  Tgrtf  jf^l?  x«i  Slf  Tfta,  rvaj  Tty  E((W(, 

*Ov»  (t/aunToff  Eve  vey  Trap  sy.S  votpley. 

Thus  tranllated  by  Mr.  Leibnitz, 
Literulis  tinfcor,  qiiadrifyllabus  ipfe,  no- 
‘venis : 

Syllabd  habet  bmas,  wft  qiwd  tenet  ultima 
ta'nas ; 

Vocalss  quatuor,  quints  non  propria  most  ejl. 
Bis  feptem  micikis  nmner.um  centiiria.  to- 
turn. 

Ingreditur,  decadefyuenoniem^  turn  bis  tria. 
Si  me 

tlowris,  bine  aditus  ad  facra  nofira  pa- 
tent. 

Painted  Enigmas  are  reprefentations  of 
fome  objefts,  whether  of  nature  or  art, 
concealed  under  the  human  figure.  Ses 
the  next  article, 

F.  Meneftrier  has  attempted  to  reduce  the 
compolition  and  refolution  of  j$nigma’s 
to  a kind  of  art,  with  fixed  rules,  and 
principles,  which  he  calls  the  philofophy 
ofEnigmafic  images. 

.enigmatical,  denotes  fomefhing 
belonging  to,  or  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  an  Eiiigraa.  See  the  lait  artible. 

The  antient  fages  in  general  affefiled  an 
aenigniatical  way  of  writing,  to  conceal 
their  doflrines  from  the  populace.  The 
Romans  in  Nero’s  time  were  obliged  to' 
have  recourfe  to  the  like  method,  though 
tor  different  reafohs.  The  Enigmatical 
rtarafters  of  the  Egyptians  were  afpscies 
Vbt.  I, 


of  hieroglyphics,  confiding  of  fuch  aS 
bore  no  natural  refemblance  to  the  things 
they  reprefenled.  Such  was  the  beetle, 
ufed  to  exprefs  the  fun  ; the  ferpent,  to 
reprefent  the  liars.— Among  the  divers 
fpecies  of  revelation,  enumerated  by  di- 
vines, there  is  one  called  the  Enigmatical, 
Vander  Hard  maintains  at  large,  that 
the  whole  book  of  Jonah  is  Enigmatical, 
particularly,  tlvat  by  the  prophet  himfelf, 
is  to  be  underllood  the  jewilh  nation  ; by 
his  being  cad  into  the  fea  in  a dorm,  and 
fwallowed  by  a whale,  the  Jews  being 
carried  into  captivity  ; by  his  prayer  in 
the  fifli’s  belly,  the  Jewilh  exiles  fuppli- 
cations  in  their  captivity  ; by  the  fifh’s 
vomiting  him  up,  their  return  into  their 
own  country,  Efc. 

iEOLIC,  ill  a general  fenfe,  denotes  fome* 
thing  belonging  to  lEolia,  or  .®olis. 
JUolic  dialefiV,  among  grammarians,  ;one 
of  the  five  dialefits  of  the  greek  tongue, 
agreeing  in  mod  things  with  the  dork  di- 
aled. See  the  article  Doric. 

.Siolic  verfe,  in  profody,  a kind  of  verle, 
confiding  of  an  iambus,  orlpondee,  then 
of  two  anapeds,  feparated  by  a long  fyl- 
lable,  and  laftly,  of  another  fyllable. 
Such  is, 

0 ftelliferi  conditor  orbis, 

.®OLIPILE,  tsolipila,  a hollow  metalline 
ball,  in  which  is  infected  a flender  neck, 
or  pipe ; from  whence,  after  the  velfel 
has  been  partly  filled  with  water,  and 
heated,  iflues  a blaft  of  wind  with  great 
vehemence. 

Great  care  fliould  be  taken  that  the  aper- 
ture of  the  pipe  be  not  flopped  when  the 
inftrument  is  put  on  the  fire,  otherwife 
the  Eolipile  will  burft  with  a vail  explo- 
lion,  and  may  occafion  no  little  mifehief. 
As  to  the  phEnomena  of  the  Eolipile, 
they  inay  be  accounted  for  from  the  rare- 
faflion  of  the  water.  SeeRAREFAGTiON! 
Dr.  Plot  gives  an  indance  where  the 
Eolipile  is  aftually  ufed  to'  blow  the 
fire  : the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Effingto.n, 
is  bound  by  his  tenure  to  drive  a goofe 
every  New-year’s-day  three  times  round 
the  hall  of  the  lord  of  Hilton,  while 
Jack  of  Hilton  (a  brazen  figure  having 
the  druflureof  an  Eolipile)  blow^the  fire. 
In  Italy  it  is  faid,  that  the  Eolipile  is 
commonly  made  ufe  of  to  cure  fmoaky 
chimneys : for  being  hung  over  the  fire, 
the  blaft  arifing  from  it  carries  up  the 
loitering  fmoak  along  with  it. 

F.  Merfenniis,  and  fome  others,  have 
made  ufe  of  this  machine,  to  meafure  the 
gravity  and  degree-  of  farefaSlion  of  the 
I . air. 
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air.  But  this  method  is  liable  to  conli- 
derable  objeftipns. 

«ffi6LIS,  in  antient  geography,  a country 
lying  upon  the  weltern  coaft  of  Afia  Mi- 
nor. 

..ffiOLtrS,  in  the  heathen  theology,  the 
god  of  the  winds,  painted  with  fwoln 
blubber  cheeks,  like  one  who  with  main 
force  endeavours  to  blow  a blaft  ; alfo 
with  two  fmall  wings  upon  his  (lioulders, 
and  a fiery  high-coloured  countenance. 

.®ON,  aiav,  properly  fignifies  the  age  or 
duration  of  any  thing.  See  Duration. 

^ON,  among  the  Platonifts,  was  ufed  to 
denote  any  virtue,  attribute,  or  perfec- 
tion : hence  they  reprefented  the  deity  as 
an  alTernblage  of  all  poffible  aeons,  calling 
' it  pleroina,  a greek  word  figni- 

fying  fullnefs.  ' ' 

Ek)r  a farther  account  of  Kons,  as  receiv- 
ed among  fome  heretic  chriltians.  See  the 
article  Valentinians. 

.^ORA,  among  antient  pliyficians,  a pe- 

. culiar  kind  of  exercife,  which  confilted 
in  being  carried  about  in  a litter  or  other 
vehicle.  Sometimes  the  patient’s  bed.was 
bung  by  ropes,  in  the  manner  of  a ham- 
moc,and  moved  backwards  and  forwards. 
Travelling  in  a chariot,  or  on  hoard  a 
■ fhip  or  boa:t,  were  alfo  accounted  fo  many 
kinds  of  $ora. 
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(Equation. 

'Equator. 

EQUILIBllIU.VTi 


AiQUINOCTIAL,  (o  Equinoctial 

.ffiQUIPOLLENCE,' ” 

.EQUIVALENT, 


Equipollence 

Equivalent. 

Equivocal. 

yE^lVOCATION 


EQUIVOCAL, 

EQUIVOCATION, 

, ERA,  in  chronology,  a''l'eries  of  years,  . 
commencing  from  a certain  fixed  point  of 
time,  called  an  epocha:  thus,  we  fay  the 
ehriliian  a;ra,  that  is,  the  number  of  years 
elapfed  fince  the  birth  of  Chrift. 

The  generality  of  authors,  however,  ufe 
the  terms  aira  and  epocha  in  a lynony- 
mous  fenl'e,  or  for  the  point  of  time  from 
which  the  computation  c'onnnences;  ma- 
king no  other  difference  between  them, 
except  that  the  former  ismhiefly  ufed  by 
the  vulgar,  and  the  latter  hychronologers.  ■ 
Spamjb  Era,  a method  of  computing'tijne 
among  the  antient  Spaniards,  comnienc- 
,,  ingfrom  the  fecond  divifion  of  the  romrn 
provinces  between  Augultus,  Anthony, 
and  Lepidus,  in  the  year  of  Rome  714, 
and  the  4676th  year  of  the  Julian  period, 
and  58th  before  Chrilt.  Hence,  if  to 
any  year  of  the  fpanilh  sera  we  add  4675, 
t,hf;  uim  will  be  the  Julias  year  j or,  if  ' 


from  the  fame  year  we  fubftraJl  38,  the 
remainder  will  be  the  year  of  the  chriftian 
asra. 

By  this  aera  the  Spaniards  computed  their 
time  for  about  fourteen  hundred  years, 
wheij  it  was  changed-for  the  common 
chriftian  sera. 

Chriftian  Era  denotes  the  number  of  years 
elapfed  fince  the  birth  of  Chrift  ; a me, 
thod  of  computation  fiift  introduced  in 
the  fixth  century,  and  not  received  in 
Spain  till  towards  the  end  of  thefourteentli, 
See  the  article  Epocha. 

Era  of  Nabonajfar.  See  Nabonassae, 

JEV.A.  of  the  Hegirat  See  Hegira. 

ERARIUM,  in  roman  antiquity,  the 
tteafury,  or  place  where  the  public  mo- 
ney was  depofited. 

Erarium  and  fifcus  are  fometimes  ufed 
in  a I'ynonymous  fenfe,  though  the  lat- 
ter, ftriflly  fpeaking,  contained  only  the 
money  belonging  to  the  emperor. 
Erarium  fanftiuswas  an  appendage  add, 
,ed  to  the  former,  for  containing  the  rno, 
nies  arifing  from  the  twentieth  part  of  all 
legacies,  which  was  kept  for  the  extreme 
neceflities  of  the  ftate. 

Erarium  privatum  was  the  emperor’t 
privy  purfe,  or  place  where  the  monies 
arifing  from  hisqirivate  patrimony  were 
depofited. 

Erarium  or  Junonis Lucims,  one 

where  the  monies  were  depofited,  vthicli 
parents  paid  for  the  birth  of  each  child. 
There  are  feveral  other  treafuries  men- 
tioned in  hiftorians,  as  the  terarium  jii- 
ojenluth,  veneris,  &c. 

ERARIUS,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes 
any  perlbn  employed  in  coining,  or  ma- 
naging the  public  monies.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Erarium. 

Erarius  was  more  particularly  ufed  by 
the  Romans  for  a degraded  citizen,  whofe 
name  had  been  ftnick  off  the  lift  of  his 
century. 

The  eerarii  were  fo  called  on  account  of 
their  being  liable  to  all  the  taxes  and  other 
burdens  of  the  ftate,  without  enjoying 
any  of  its  privileges,  , Hence,  inter  am' 
rio!  referri  was  a great  deal  more  feven 
punifliment  than  tribii  momeri, 

AERIAL,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  fome, 
thing  partaking  of  the  nature  of  air  1 
thus  we  fay,  an  aerial  fubftance,  aerial 
particles,  &c. 

At'.:ial  is  alfo  ufed  for  any  thing  connefled 
with,  or  belonging  to  air  ; in  which  fenfe 
we  fay  aetiql  inhabitants,  aerial  peilptc- 
five,  aerial  regions,  &c.  See  theai'ticlei 
Perspective  and  Region. 

ABRIANS) 
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^BRIANS,  aeriani,  in  cluirch-hlftory,  a 
branch  of  arians,  who  to  the  doffiines  of 
that  feft  added  fome  peculiar  dogmas  of 
their  own  ; as,  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  bifliops  and  priefts.;  a doftrine 
maintained  by  -many  modern  divines, 
particularly  of  the  prefbyterian  and  other 
. reformed  churches.  SeePRESBYTERiANS. 
^RICA,  or  Erica,  the  name  by  which 
fome  call  the  common  herring.  See  the 
article  Herring. 

jVEROGRAPHY  fignifies  a defcrlption  of 
the  air,  efpecially  of  its  dimenfions,  and 
other  moft  obvious  properties ; in  which 
fenle.it  differs  but  little  from 
AEROLOGY, which  is  a fcientifical  account 
of  the  nature  and  Jefs  obvious, properties 
of  air.  See  Air  and  Atmosphere. 
AEROMANCY,  aerommitia,  a fpecies  of 
divination  performed  by  means  of  air, 

. winds,  &c. 

Aeromancy  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  art  of  fore- 
telling the  various  changes  of  the  air  and 
weather,  by  means  of  barometers, . hy- 
grometers, fsfc.  See  Barometer,  Sfc. 
AEROMETRY,  aerometi'ia,  the . an  of 
meafnring.the motion,  gravity,  elaftlcity, 
rarefaflion,  condenlation,  fsfc.  of  air  ; 
in  which  fenfe,  aerometry  isfynonymous 
with  pneumatics,  a term  in  more  common 
nfe.  See  the  article  Pneumatics. 
AEROPHYLACEA,  a term  ufed  by  fome 
naturalifts  for  certain  caverns  or  refrrvoii  s 
■ of  air,  fuppofed  to  exift  in  the  bowels  of 
, the  earth,  by  means  of  which  they  ac- 
count for  the  origin  of  fprings. 
AEROSTATICA,  that  branch  of , aero- 
nietry  which  confiders  the  weight  and 
, ballance  of  the  air  and  atmofphere. 
AERSCHOT,  a town  of  the  dutch  ne- 
therlands,  lituafed  in  Brabant,  about  fif- 
teen miles  eaftward  of  Mechlin. 
ARUGINOUS,  an  epithet  given  to  fuch 
things  as  refemble,  or  partake  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  rult  of  copper.  Thus,  an 
ffiruginous  colour  is  green,  or  that  of 
verdegris. 

The  term  Eeruginous  is  frequently  appli- 
ed for  the  green  fluff  caft  up  by  vomit  in 
bilious  cafes. 

ARUGO,  in  natural  hiftory,  properly 
fignifies  the  rufl  of  copper,  otherwife  cal- 
led •viride  arts, 

Airugo  is  either  natural,  as  that  found  - 
• about  copper-mines ; or  artificial,  like 
verdegris.  See  the  article  Verdegris. 
ARUSCATORES,  in  antiquity,  a kind 
of  drolling  beggars,  not  unlike  gypfies, 
who  drew,  money  from  the  credulous  by 
fortune-telling,  and  playing  of  tricks. 
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T he  priefts  of  Cybele  were  called  arufea- 
tores  magua  malrts,  on  account  of  their 
‘1  the  ftreets. 

.^rufcatoi'cs  was  alfo  a denomination 
'given  to  griping  exaftorsi  or  colleftors  of 
the  revenue. 

AES  propeily  fignifies  copper,  or  money 
coined  of  that  metal.  See  the  articles 
, Copper  and  Money. 

Autliors  fpeak  of^j  rude,  as gra^e,  and 
as  ftgnalum.  Some  will  have  the  two  foi- 
mer  to  denote  the  fame  thing,  <u/is.  mo- 
ney paid  by  weight  and  not  by  tale,  -zs 
tile  as  fignatum,  or  coined  money,  was. 
Others,  again,  will  have  the  as  grave 
to  have  been  large  pieces  of  coined  cop- 
..  per,  containing  a whole  as,  or  pound 
weight.  Kufter,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks 
that  as  grave  was  ufed  to  denote  any  kind 
of  copper- money,  in  oppofition  to  that 
made  of  gold  or  filver,  which  was  light. 
Ais  flfivum,  yellow  copper,  among  the 
Romans,  an  appellation  given  to  the 
coarler  kinds  of  brafs,  the  fined  being 
; called  orichalam-  See  the  articles  Brass 
and  Orichalcum. 

Efer  .^Ris,  av0@-,  among  an- 

tient  alchemifts,  a kind  of  fmall  fcales 
procured  from  melted  copper,  by  expo- 
ling  it  in  a vehement  heat : but  among 
the  moderns  it  is  fometimes  ufed  for  aru~ 

■ go  or  verdegris. 

.ffiS  ufjum,  among  chemifts,  a prepara- 
tion of  copper,  otherwife  called  as  vene- 
ris, as  crematum,  &c. 

There  are  leveral  ways  of  making  it,  but 
the  moft  frequent  is,  by  expofing  plates 
of  copper  in  a reverberatory  furnace  till 
they  will  crumble  into  a powder,  which 
is  called  as  ujhim. 

Ms  ujium  is  extremely  drying  and  deter- 
five,  and  therefore  ufed  for  eating  ofrdead 
flefli,  and  cleanfing  foul  ulcers  ; and  is 
either  fprinkled  on  the  part  in  fine  pow- 
der, or  mixed  in  ointment'-. 

Ms  ujium  is  alfo  ufed  for  colouring  glafs, 
JESCHYNOMENE,  in  botany,  a genus 
of  the  diadclpbia  dxdndria  clafs  of  plants ; 
the  corolla  whereof  is  papilionaceous  5 
the  fruit  confifts  of  a long  compreflb- 
plane,  articulated,  unilocular  pod,  con- 
. taining  a fingle  kidney  lliaped  feed. 
AESNECY , in  law-books,  a term  ufed  to 
denote  the  priority  of  age  among  copar- 
ceners. See  the  article  Coparceners. 
^STIMATIO  CAPITIS,  a term  met 
' with  in  old  law-books,  fora  fineaniient- 
ly  ordained  to  be  paid  for  offer  ces  ctur- 
, mitted-againll  perfons  of  quality,  ac-  r in 
. ing  to  their  leveral  degrees. 
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Estival,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes 

■ fomething  connejled  with,  ot  belonging 
to  fuinmer.  Hence,  we  lay  seftival  point, 
seftival  lign,  teftival  folftice,  fefr.  See  the 
articles  Point,  Sign,  Solstice,  Sfc. 

^STUARIA,  ajluarium,  in  geography, 
denotes  an  arm  of  the  fea,  which  runs  a 
good  way  within  land.  Such  is  the  Bri- 
ftol  channel,  and  many  of  the  friths  of 
Scotland. 

.ESTUARIES,  in  the  antient  baths,  were 

■ fectet  palTages  from  the  hypocaullutn, 
into  the  chaihbers.  See  the  articles  Bath 
and  Hypocaustum. 

.ESTUARY,  among  phyficians,  denotes 
a vapour-ba'h,  or  any  other  inftrument 
for  conveying  heat  to  the  whole,  or  a par- 
ticular part  of  the  body. 

SET  ATE  probanda,  in  law,  a writ  which 
formerly  lay  to  'inquire  whether  the  king’s 
tenant  was  of  full  age  ; but  now  diftifed, 
lince  the  abolilhing  of  wards  and  liveries. 

.ffiTH,  or  Ath,  a ftrong  little  town  in  the 
auftriannetheiiands,  and  province  of  Hai- 
nault,  fituated  on  the  river  Dender,  about 
twenty  miles  S.  W.  of  BrulTels. 

/ETHER,  Aifliif,  in  phyfiology,  a term 
ufed  by  philofophers  for  the  molt  fubtile 
of  all  fluids,  which,  commencing  from 
the  limits  of  our  atmofphere,  occupies 
the  vaft  expanfe  of  heaven  ; or,  it  is  that 
inconceivable  fine  fluid,  which  fills  the 
intermediate  fpace  between  one  fixed  liar 
and  another,  as  well  as  between  the  pla- 
nets of  our  folar  fyfiem. 

Though  the  exiflence  of  fuch  a fluid  be 
generally  allowed,  yet  authors  differ 
widely  with  refpeft  to  its  natufe  ; fome 
making  it  a finer  kind  of  air,  others  a 

' kind  of  fiery  effluvia  from  the  fun  and 
fiery  liars ; and  others,  a fluid fui  generis, 
aEther  is  fuppofed  by  fome  philofophers 
not  only  to  fill  up  the  intermediate  fpace 
between  the  heavenly  bodies,  but  to  per- 
meate all  bodies  whatever  ; alfo  to  be  the 
medium  of  light,  that  vaft  fluid  in  which 
the  air  is  only  a tindlure;  and,  laftly, 
that  it  is  the  caiife  of  gravity  in  the 
earth  and  other  ceieftial  bodies,  aflifted  in 
the  aflion  of  burning,  and  in  thediflblu- 
tion  of  other  bodies  by  menftruums. 

After  all,  there  are  not  wanting  fome 
who  m:ike  it  a queftion,  whether  there 
be  any  fuch  fluid  as  aether  at  all. 

/Ether,  in  cliernlftry,  a name  fometimes 
ufed  tor  any  extremely  volatile  and  lub- 
tile  fpirit,  as  the  fpiritus  tetberius  frobenii. 
See  the  article  Spirit. 

.ffither  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  an  ex- 
tremely penetrating  fpirit,  made  by  di- 


flilling  fpirit  of  wine  with  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  then  precipitating  thefulphureous  gas 
with  an  alcali. 

JETHERIAL,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes 

■ fomething  belonging  to,  or  partaking  of, 
the  nature  of  aether.  Cee  .^ther. 

/Etherial  oil,  among  chemifts,  a fubtile 
effential  oil,  approaching  to  the  nature  of  ' 
a fpirit.  See  the  article  Oil. 

.ffitherial  phofphorus,  a name  given  by 
fome  to  the  mercurial  phorphorus.  See 
the  article  Phosphorus. 
iETHIOPS,  orjETHiOPs  mineral,  a 

preparation  of  mercury,  made  by  rub. 
bing  in  a marble  or  gjafs  mortar,  equal 
quantities  of  quickfilver  and  flowers  of 
fulphur,  till  the  mercury  wholly  dlfap- 
pears,  and  there  remains  a fine  deep 
black  powder,  from  whence  it  has  got 
the  name  of  asthiops. 

This  is  efteemed  one  of  the  fafeft  prepa. 
rations  of  mercury,  and  is  much  ufei 
againfl  cutaneous  foulnefies,  in  fcrophu. 
Ions  cafes,  in  remains  of  venereal  difor; 
ders,  and  even  in  the  gout  and  rheuma^ 
tifm.  In  fcorbutic  cafes,  fcarce  any  me. 
dicine  exceeds  it ; and  it  has  been 
known  as  a remedy  againll  worms.  Ifs 
dofe  is  from  a fcruple  to  a dram  or  two, 

.®THiOPS  albus,  a preparation  of  mercv 
ry,  which  is  made  by  rubbing  qnickfilvet 
with  a double  quantity  of  crabs  eyes,  ot 
fiigar-candy,  till  it  is  extinguiftied. 

JEthiops  of  Dr.  Plummer,  a medicine 
prepared  by  levigating  (ulphur  auratunt 
antimonii  with  an  equal  quantity  of  calo 
mel  litis  faid  to  be  good  in  venereal  and 

■ cutaneous  diforders. 

.ETIOLOGY,  that  branch  of  phyfic  vvhicli 

afligns  the  caufes  of  difoafes. 

/Etiology,  in  rhetoric,  is  deemed  ali- 
gnre  of  Ipeech,  whereby,  in  relating  an 
event,  we,  at  the  fame  time,  unfold  the 
caufes  of  it. 

JETITJE,  oriETiTES,  in  natural  liilloq' 
a name  given  ro  pebbles  or  Hones  of  any 
kind,  which  have'  a loofe  nucleus  raiding 
w'ithin  them,  and  are  called  in  englWi, 
the  eagle-llone. 

So  far  from  being  a particular  genusof 
foflils  themfelves,  we  find  Ectits  among 
very  different  genufes,  as  the  geodos,  lit' 
teropyrse,  &c.  but  the  moll  valued  of 
all  others,  is  that  formed  of  the  feveral 
varieties  of  our  common  pebbles.  Seethe 
article  Geodes,  &c. 

As  to  the  formation  of  aslitse,  naturalife 
account  for  it  from  this  confideration,  did 
as  the  nuclei  are  coarfer  and  more  deba- 
fed  by  earth  than  the  reft  of  the  pebbhi 
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they  muft  (lirink  up  and  contrail  them- 
jelves  into  a fmaller  tize  ; by  which 
means,  it  v/ill  be  feparated  from  the  fur- 
j-ounding  cruft,  and  thereby  - become 
loole.  See  plate  VII.  fig.  3. 

Many  imaginary  virtues  have  been  af- 
cribed  to  thefe  ftones,  as,  that  they  aflift 
women  in  labour,  dil'cover  thieves,  £fc. 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  ridicu- 
lous. 

I ^TNA,  a famous  burning  mountain,,  or 
i volcano  of  Sicily.  It  is  one  of  the  higheft 
mountains  of  the  whole  ifland,  and  fitu- 
1 ated  on  the  eaftern  coaft,  not  far  from 
j Catania. 

! yiFFECTIO  ho^iina,  a diforder  incident  to 
cattle,  occafioned  by  a fmall  worm,  which 
eats  its  way  all  over  the  body. 

AFFECTION,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes 
an  attribute  infeparable  from  its  fubjefl, 
or  an  eflential  property  of  it.  Thus, 
quantity,  figure,  weight,  t^c.  are  atFec- 
tions  of  all  bodies. 

Afeections  of  themind  are  the  fame  with 
paflions  or  inclinations.  See  the  article 
Passion. 

Affection,  in  geometry,  a term  for- 
merly ufed  to  denote  the  property  of  any 
curve. 

Affection,  in  medicine,  a term  ufed  for 
any  diforder  with  which  a limb  or  other 
part  of  the  body  is  afilifted.  Thus,  we 
fay,  the  hypochondriacal,  or  hyfterical  af- 
feflion,  See  the  articles  Hypochon- 

driac Passion,  and  Hysterics. 

AFFEERERS,  or  Apfee-rors,  in  law, 
perfons  appointed  in  court-leets,  courts- 
baron,  to  fettle,  upon  oath,  the 

fines  to  be.  impofed  upon  thofe  who  have 
been  guilty  of  faults  arbitrarily  punilh- 
ahle;  that  is,  fuch  as  have  no  exprefs 
penalty  affigned  by  ftatute. 

AFFETTUOSO,  or  con  Afeetto,  in 
the  Italian  mufic,  intimates  that  the  part, 
to  which  it  is  added,  ought  to  be  played 
in  a tender  moving  way  ; and,  coufe- 
quently,  rather  How  than  fait. 

AFFIANCE,  in  law,  denotes  the  mutual 
plighting  of  troth,  between  a man  and  a 
woman,  to  mairy  each  other- 

^FFIDATIO  DOMINORUM,  in  old 
law-books,  denotes  an  oath  of  allegiance, 
taken  by  the  lords  in  parliament, 

AFFIDATUS,  or  AFFpiATus,  in  old 
law-book.s,  fignifies  a tenant  by  fealty  ; 
or  one  who  put  hirafelf  under  the  pro- 
teftion  of  his  lord,  vowing  fealty  to  him. 
AFFIDAVIT  fignifies  an  oath  in  writing, 
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fwprn  before  fume  perfon  wljo  i?  ambo« 
ti  fed  to  take  the  fame. 

In  an  affidavit,  the  time,  place  of  habi- 
tation, and  addition  of  the  perfon  who 
makes  it,  are  to  be  inferted. 

Affidavits  are  chiefly  ufed  to  certify  the 
fervipg  of  procefles  or  other  matters  con- 
cerning the  proceedings  in  a court ; and 
therefore  fliould  fet  forth  the  matter  of 
faft  to  be  proved,  without  taking  any-ho- 
tice  pf  the.  merits  of  the  caufe.  They  are 
read  in  court  upon  motions,  but  are  not 
admitted  in  evidence  at  trials. 

By  ftatute,  the  judges  of  the  courts  at 
VVeftmiiiftermay  commifiipn  perfons,  in 
the  feveral  counties  in  England,  to  take 
affidavits  relating  to  any  thing  depending 
in  their  feveral  courts. 

AFFINITY,  affiifitas,  among  civilians, 
denotes  the  relation  of  each  of  the  parties 
married  to  the  kindred  of  the  other. 
Affinity  is  diftinguilhed  into  three  kinds, 
j.  Direfil  affinity,  or  that  fubCfting  be- 
tween the  hulband,  and  his  wife’s  rela- 
tions by  blood ; or,  between  thq  wife,  and 
her  hulband’s  relations,  by  blood.  2.  Se- 
condary affinity,  or  that  which  fubfifts 
between  the  hulband,  and  his  wife’s  rela- 
tions by  marriage.  3.  Collateral  affinity, 
or  that  which  fubfifts  between  the  hulband, 
and  the  relations  of  his  wife’s  relations. 
The  degrees  of  affinity  are  always  the 
fame  with  thofe  of  confanguinity.  Hence, 
irrwhatever  degree  of  confanguinity  the 
kindred  of  one  of  the  parties  married  are, 
they  are  in  the  fame  degree  of  affinity  to 
the  other. 

By  the  canon  law,  direfil  affinity  renders 
marriage  unlawful  to  the  fourth  genera- 
tion, inclulive  ; but  the  cafe  is  otberwife 
with  refpefl  to  the  fecondary  and  collate.- 
ral  kinds.  It  is  likewife  to  be  obferved, 
that  the  affinity  cpntrafled  by  a criminal 
commerce,  is  an  impediment  to  marri?,ge 
fo  far  as  the  fecond,  generation  : thus,  a 
man  is  not  allowed  to  marry  the  lifter  of 
a woman  he  has  lain  with.  Nay,  with  re- 
gard to  contrafiling  rnarriage,  affinin  is 
not  dilTolved  by  death  t for,  though  a 
woman  may  be  admitted  a witnefs  for  the 
brother  of  her  deceafed  hulband,  Ihe  is 
not  allowed  to  marry  him. 

In  tile  romifli  church,  a kind  of  fpiritual 
affinity  is  fuppofed  to  be  contrafiled  by 
baptifm  ; fo  that  it  is  not  deemed  lawful 
lor  a god-father  to  marry  his  god-daugh- 
ter, without  a difpenfation. 

Affinity  is. alfo  ufed  to  deijute  a confor- 

mity. 
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mity,  or  agreement,  between  two  or 
more  things  : thus,  we  fay,  the  affinity 
of  languages,  the  affinity  of  words,  the 
affinity  of  founds,  fifr. 

FFIRMATION,  among  logicians,  is 
the  aft  of  the  mind  afferting  the  truth  or 

■ reality  of  fomething  ; or  it  is  a pofitive 
propofition,  declaring  certain  properties 
or  qualities  to  belong  to  the  thing  in 
queftion  : thus,  when  I fay,  every  circle 
is  a perfeSlly  round  figure,  I affirm  p'er- 
feft  roundnefs  to  be  an  infeparable  pro- 
perty of  a circle. 

Affirmation  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  ratify- 
ing or  confirming  the  fentence,  or  decree, 
of  feme  inferior  court : thus,  we  fay,  the 
houfe  of  lords  on  an  appeal  affirmed  the 
decree  of  the  lord  chancellor,  or  the  decree 
of  the  lords  of  feffion. 

Affirmation  alfo  denotes  a folemn  at- 
teftation  of  the  truth  of  fome  faft,  which 

■ the  quakers  are  allowed  to  make  inftead 
of  an -oath. 

This  feft  think  all  kinds  of  fwearing  un- 
lawful j and  therefore  the  legiflature  has 
appointed  the  following  affirmation  to 
be  taken  inftead  thereof,  wzjs,  I A.  B. 
do  fincerel%  fol’esnnly,  . and  truly  declare 
and  affirm,  &c.  This  affirmation  is,  by 
ftatute,  put  upon  the  fame  footing  With 
an  oalh ; every  perfon  convifled  of  af- 
firming a falfliood,  being  liable  to  the  pe- 
, nalties  provided  againft  wilful  and  cor- 
rupt perjury,  ft  is  alfo  deemed  cquiva- 
. lent  to  an  oath,  except  in  eiiminal  cafes, 
upon  juries,  and  in  places  of  profit  and 
trull  under  the  government.  . 
Affirmation, among  fome  grammarians, 
denotes  a part  of  fpeech  generally  called 
a verb.  See  the  article  Verb. 
AFFIRMATIVE,  in  a general  fenfe,  de- 
, notes  any  thing  which  implies  an  affirma- 
tion. See  the  article  Affirmation. 
AffiriMATIVE,  in  1:he  roman  inquifition, 
a delignation  given  to  fuch  heretics  as 
■ openly  avow  the  opinions  they  are  charg- 
- ed  withal. 

Affirmative  charaBer,  Seethe  article 
Character. 

fi.wve.yixTW'e.  propofition.  Seethe  article 
Rroposition. 

Aefirmative  See  Quantity. 

Affirmative  See  Sign. 

AFFIX,  among  grammarians,  a particle 
added  at  the  beginning  of  a word,  either 
to  diverfify  its  form,  or.alter  its  fignifica- 
tion. 

In  the  hebrew.  language,  there  are  a 

multitude  of  affixes,  i,  e.  fingle  letters 


or  fyllables,  which,  being  prefixed  tS 
' nouns  and  verbs,  ferve  inftead  of  pro, 
nouns,  and  contribute  greatly  tothebrs. 

■ vity  of  that  language. 

AFFLATUS,  among  heathen  mytholo. 

gifts  and  poets,  denotes  the  aftual  inijri, 
ration  of  fome  divinity:  thus,  Virgil^ 
affiafa  efl  numine  quando  ^ ' 

• Jam  propriore  Dei. 

Tully,  however,  mull  be  underftoodfo 

■ extend  the'  meaning'  of  the  word  farther 
when  he  attributes  all  great  aflions  to  a 

• divine  affiaius.  See  Inspiration. 
AFFORAGE,  in  'the  french  "cuftoms,  a 

duty  paid  to  the  lord  of  a dilli  ift,  for 
' permiffion  to  fell  wine,  or  other  liquors, 
within  his  feigniory. 

Afforage  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  rate  or  price 
of  proyifions,  laid  and  fixed  by  the  pro. 

. voll'of  Paris,  or  by  the  Iheriffs, 
AFFORESTING,  affoi-efiatio,  in  our  old 
law-books,  is  the  turning  lands  into  a 
forefl,  as  the  converting  a forell  to  other 
iifes,  is  called  difiafforefiing,or  deaffiorefihtg 
AFFRAY,  or  Affrayment,  in  law, 
formerly  lignified  the  crime  of  affrighting 

- other  perfons,  by  appearing  in  unufual 
armour,  brandifliing  a weapon,  6fr.  But, 
at  prelent,  affray  denotes  a fkirmifh  or 

• fighting  between  two  or  more  and  there 
. mud  be  a ilroke  given,  otherwife  it  is  no 

affray. 

- An  affray  is  a common  injury,  punifh- 

• able  by  the  juftices  of  the  peace  in  their 
feffions,  by  fine  and  imprifonment,  and, 

. accordingly,  differs  from  affault,  which 
is  a private  offence. 

■ A conllable  may  feize,  and  carry  affray- 
ers  before  a juflice ; as  may. like  wife  any 
private  perfon. 

AFFRONTE'E,  in  heraldry,  an  appel- 
lation given  to  animals  facing  one  ano- 
ther on  an  efcutcheon,  a kind  of  bearing, 
which  is  otherwife  called  confirontk,  and 
Hands  oppofed  to  adofiee.  ■ 

-AFRICA,  in  geography,  a vaft  peninfu- 
la,  which  makes  one  of  the  four  grand 
divifions,  or  quarters  of  the  world,  as 
. they  are  commonly,  though  falfely  called. 
It  is  joined  to  Afia  by  the  ifthmusof 
Suez,  reaches  about  four  thoul’and  two 
. hundred  miles  in  breadth  from  eall  to 
well, .and  is  fitiiated  between  37°  north 
latitude,  and  35°  fouth  latitude.  The 
Mediterranean  tea  bounds  it  on  the  north, 
the  illhmus  offiuez,  the  red-fea,  and  the 
eallern  ocean,  on  the  eall ; the  foulheni 
ocean  on  the  fouth  ; and  the  atlantic,  oi' 
\ydlern  ocean  on  the  weft. 

Geographers 
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Geographers  divide  Africa  into  fen  grand 
divifions!  I.  Egypt.  2.  Abyflinia,  or 
the  upper  Ethiopia.  . 3.  The  coaft  of 
Anianand  Zanguebar.  4.  Monoemugi, 
Monomotapa,  and  Caffraria,  fometinjes 
called  the  lower  Ethiopia.  5.  Congo, 
Angola,  and  Guinea..  6.  Nigritia,  or 
Negroland.  7.  Zaara,  or  the  defert. 
g.  Biledulgerid,  the  antient  Numidia. 
5.  The  empire  of  Morocco.  10.  The 
coaft  of  Barbary,  on  the  Mediterranean, 
comprehending  the  countries  of  Algiers, 
Tunis,  Tripoly,  and  Barca.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Egypt, 

The  principal  commodities  are  gold, 
ambergreafe,  elephants  teeth,  guinea- 
pepper,  red-wood,  hides,  wax,  faunders, 
ftigar,  civet,  oil,  cardamums,  hemp,  flax, 
dates,  almonds,  indigo,  gum,  oftrich- 
feathers,  amber,  ebony,  canes,  citrons, 
lemons,  copper,  cocoa-nuts,  cloves,  faf- 
fron,  cryftal,  and  a multitude  of  negroec, 
that  ftipply  our  american  plantations  with 
Haves.  . . 

Africa  is  reprefented  in  painting,  by  a 
black  woman  alraofl;  naked,  with  friz- 
zled hair,  an  elephant’s  trunk  for  a cfelf, 
a fierce  lion  on  one  fide,  and  a viper  and 
fei'pent  on  the  other ; with  other  emblems 
of  the  produce  of  the  country. 

Atrica  is  alfo  a confiderable  fea-port  town 
of  Barbary,  about  feventy  miles  fouth  of 
Tunis. 

AFRICAN  cow/Jfltzy^afociety  of  merchants 
eftablifhed  by  king  Charles  II.  for  trading 
to  Africa;  which  trade  is  now  laid  open 
to  all  his  majefty’s  fubjedls,  paying  ten 
per  cent,  for  maintaining  the  forts. 
AFSAGERS,  perfons  appointed  by  the 
burgo-mafters  of  Amfterdam,  to  prefide 
over  the  public  fales  made  in  that  city. 
They  miift  always  have  a cleik  of  the 
I'ecretaries  office,  with  them,  to  take  an 
account  of  the  fale. 

AFT,  in  the  fea  language,  the  fame  with 
abaft.  See  the  article  ABAFT. 
AFTER-foVtA,  in  midwifery,  the  mem- 
branes which  furrounded  the  infant  in 
the  womb,  more  ufually  called  the  fe- 
cundines.  See  thearticlesDELiVERY  and 
Secundines. 

In  brutes  this  is  called  the  beam,  or 
cleaning. 

AFTEit-watA,  in  hufbandry,  fignifies  the 
grals  which  fprfngs  or  grows  up  after 
inovving;  or  the  grafs,  or  ftiibble,  cut 
after  corn. 

An'ERr«5off,  denotes  one  half  of  the  na- 
tural d.ty,  ur  the  fpacc  of  time  between 
noon  and'niglu. 

The  atitieni  Romans  dedicated  tlte'nr  af- 


ternoons’ to  diveifion,  as  their  forenoons 
to  bufinefs.  The  former  were  referred 
for  pleafure,  and  the  enjoyment  of  life. 

. But  though  it  was  the  rule  not  to  take 
any  part  of  the  afternoon  for  bufinefs, 
nor  any  of  the  forenoon  for  pleafure,  yet 
fome  few  of  the  more  laborious  raagi- 
ftrates  made  it  a cuftom  to  continue  their 
occupation  to  the  tenth  hour,  anfvvering 
to  our  four  o’clock,  as  Is  related  of  Afi- 
nius  Polio ; but  after  that  time,  he 
would  not  lb  much  as  open  a letter,  from 
whatever  quarter  it  came. 

A.PTEs.-pams,  in  midwifery,  exceflive  pains 
felt  in  the  groin,  loins,  &c.  after  the  wo- 
man is  delivered;  See  Delivery. 

In  order  to  guard  againft  them,  phyfi- 
cians  recommend  oil  of  fweet  almonds, 
fperma  ceti,  troches  of  myrrh  and  fyrup 

. of  maiden-hair ; and,  generally,  with 
fuccefs. 

A'et ES.-fivarmi,  in  the  management  of 
bees;  are  thofe  which  leave  the  hive  fome 
time  after  the  firft  has  fwarmed. 

Butler  tells  us,  that  the  after-fwarras  dif- 
fer from  the  prime,  in  that  the  latter  are 
direfled  by  the  vulgar,  or  crowd  ofbees, 
whofe  only  rule  is  the  fulnefs  of  the  hive  ; 
whereas  the  former  are  appointed  by  the 
ruling  bees,  and  indicated  by  a noife,  or 
call,  which  thefe  make  for  the  fpace  of 
two  or  three  days,  as  it  were  to  give 
warning  to  the  common,  herd  to  prepare 

, for  a march.  Within  eight  or  ten  days 
after  the  prime-fwarm  is  gone,  if  .the 
princefs  next,  in  order  find  a competent 
number  fledged  and  ready,  the  begins  to 
tune  her  treble  voice,  in  a mournful  and 
begging  note,  as  if  Ihe  prayed  the  queen- 
mother  to  let  them  go;  to  which  voice,, 
if  Ihe  vouchfafe  a reply,  by  tuning  her 
bafs  to  the  otheris  treble,  it  marks  her 
confent:  in  confequence  of  yvhich,  with- 
in a day  or  two  after,  if  the  weather  al- 
low, the  new  fwarra  appears.  If  the 
prime  fwarm  be  broken,  the  after  will 
both  call  and  fwarm  the  fooner-,  perhaps, 
the  next  day  ; in  which  a third,  fome- 
times  a fourth,  fucceeds  in  the  fame  fea- 
fonj  but  all  ufually  within  a fortnight 
after  the  prime-fwarm.  See  Bee. 

AGA,  in  the  turkifli  language,  fignifies  a 
great  lord,  or  commander.  Hence,  the 
aga  of  the  janizaries  is 'the  commander 
in  chief  of  that  corps ; as  the  general  of 
the  horfe  is  denominated  fpabiclar  aga. 
See  Janizaries  and  Spahi’s. 
Infteadof  aga,  the  term  agaffi,  or  agafiji's 
not  iinlrequently  met  with  ; as  the  capU 
agaffi,  z.  e.  the  chief  of  the  pages,  fefc. 

AGANIPPIDES,  in  antient  poetry,  a de- 

figna'ion 
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^fiatlbn  given  to  the  mftfeS,  froth  a 
fountain  o?  mount  Heliconj  called  Aga- 
nippe. 

AGAP^,  or  Agapes,  ih  churth-hifto- 
ry,  certain  love-fcafts  kept  by  the  antient 
chriftians-,  as  a token  of  brotherly  chari- 
ty and  mutual  benevolence. 

However  innocent  the  original  intention 
of  thefe  feftivals  might  have  been,  abufes 
in  time  got  footing  in  theid,  and  gave 
great  occafion  for  fcaftdal ; fo  that  it  be- 
came neceffary  to  forbid  the  kifs  of  cha- 
rity between  perfons  of  different  fexes, 
as  well  as  to  have  any  beds  or  touches  in 
the  place  where  they  affembled. 

AGAPET^,  in  church  hiftory,  akiijd  of 
nuns  among  the  primitive  chriftians  j who 
attended  on,  and  ferved  the  clergy. 

At  firft  there  was  nothing  fcandalous  In 
thefe  focieties,  though  they  gave  gteat 
offence  afterwards,  and  were  wholly  abo- 
lithed  by  the  council  of  Lateran,  in  II 39. 

AGARIC,  agaricus,  in  botany,  a genus 
of  the  cryptogamia  algae  clafs  of  plants, 
growing  on  the  trunks  of  trees,  efpecially 
the  larch-tree,  and  refembling  the  com- 
mon mulhroom,  both  in  fubftance  and 
ftrufture.  See  plate  VII.  fig.  4. 

Agaric  is  a fungus.  Of  an  Irregular  fi- 
gure, three  or  four  inches  in  length,  and 
as  rha'ny  in  breadth  and  thicknefs.  It  is 
extremely  foft  and  elaftic,  taking  art  im- 
preffion  fi'om  the  leaft  touch,  and  refum- 
ing  its  former  figure  again  : its  colour, 

. on  the  out-fide,  is  a pale  yellowifli  white, 
but  a pure  white  within. 

It  was  much  ufed  by  the  antients,  as  a 
purge ; but  the  prefent  praflice  condemns 
it,  as  being  not  only  difagreeable,  but 
unfafe  and  pernicious. 

lintale  Agaric,  the  agaricus  pedis  equini 
facie  of  Tournefort,  called  from  its  be- 
ing very  eafily  inflammable,  touchwood 
or  fpunfc,  is  a fungus  frequently  met 
with  on  different  kinds  of  trees  in  Eng- 
land, and  has  been  fometimes  brought 
into  the  ftiops  mixed  with  the  true  agaric 
of  the  larch.  From  this  it  is  eafily  diftin- 
guiftiable,  by  its  greater  weight,  duflcy 
folour,  and  mucilaginous  tatte,  void  of 
bitternefs.  The  medullary  part  of  this 
fungus,  beat  foft,  and  applied  external- 
ly, has  been  of  late  greatly  celebrated  as 
a ftyptic,  and  faid  to  reftrain  not  only 
Venal,  but  arterial  haemorrhages,  without 
•the  ufe  of  ligatures.  See  the  articles 
Styptic  and  HiEMORRHAGE. 

'Mineral  Agaric,  in  natural  hiftory,  a light 

‘ marley  earth,  fo  called  on  account  of 
its  fefemhlance  to  the  vegetable  agaric,  in 
its  colour  and  ijongy  texture. 
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it  never  conftitutes  a ftratum  of itfelfj.|,(|( 
is  fouiid  in  cracks  and  fiffures  of  rocks 
roofs  of  caverns,  and  fometimes  in  tkj 
horizontal  vacuities  of  thefe  ftrata  ij 
form  of  a white  porous  powder. 
Mineral  agaric  is  a good  aftringenf,  smf 
therefore  prefcribed  in  fluxes,  hsraor. 
rhages,  to  dry  old  ulcers,  flop  defluxioci 
of  the  eyes,  &c, 

AGAT,  achates,  in  natural  hiftory,  a gei 
nus  of  femipellucid  gems,  variegated 
with  veins  and  clouds,  but  without  zones 
like  the  onyx. 

Agats  are  formed  of  a cryftalline  fub- 
ftance,  varioufly  debafed  With  earths  of 
different  colours,  to  which  is  to  be  at. 
tributed  the  variety  of  their  appearance. 
Thus,  fome  have  a white  ground,  astbe 
dendrachates  or  raocoa-ftone,  the  fhaf. 

. facbates,  and  another  fpecies.  Olliers 
have  a reddifh  ground,  as  the  hamack- 
tes,  fdrdachates,  corallo-achates,  fife, 
Others,  again,  a yellowifli  ground,  as 
the  cerachates  ^n&konteferes.  And,  lad. 
ly,  fome  have  a greenifli  ground,  astbe 
jajfiachates.  A irtore  particular  account 
of  all  whicKmay  be  feen  under  their  fe. 
veral  articles  Dendrachates,  Phas. 

SACHATES,  H.ffiMACHATES,  Sff. 

Agats  have  got  peculiar  denomination! 
according  to  the  different  figures  repre- 
fented  on  them,  their  affinity  to  otliet 
gems,  and  the  fubftance  they  moil  re. 
femble  in  colour.  Hence,  the  dmdri’ 
chates,  fardachates,  hcemachates,  &c, 
Agat  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  inilrument 
ufed  by  the  gold  wire-drawers  ; fo  called 
from  the  agat  in  the  middle  of  it,  whicll 
forms  its  principal  part. 

AGATTON,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the’ 
coaft  of  Guinea,  fituated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Formofa,  about  eighty  miles 
fouth  of  Benin. 

AGAVE,  the  aloe.  In  botany.  SeeALOl. 
AGDE,  a fmall,  but  well  inhabited  cilp 
of  France,  in  the  province  of  Langue- 
doc, near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eraiit, 
about  thirty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Mont- 
pelier. It  is  the  fee  of  a bifliop. 

AGE,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  a cer- 
tain portion,  or  part  of  duration,  applied 
to  theexiftence of  particular  objefts;  thus 
we-  fay,  the  age  of  the  world,  the  age  of 
Rome,'  ftfr,  that  is,  the  time,  or  number 
of  years,  elapfed  fince  the  creation  of  the 
world,  or  the  building  of  Rome.  Thus, 
alfo  a man’s  age  is  the  time  he  has  lived, 
or  the  number  of  years  elapfed  fince  hie 
birth  ; and  fo  in  other  inftances,  as  the 
age  of  a houfe,  the  age  of  a tree, 
AgSj  in  horfemanfhip,  makes  a confide- 
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Vable  point  of  knowledge  ; the  horfe  be- 
ins  an  animal  that  remarkably  fliews  the 
progrefs  of  his  years,  by  correfpondent 
alterations  in  his  body. 

We  have  charafleriftics  from  liis  teethj 
hoofs,  coat,  tail,  and  eyes. 

I,  The  fii'ft  year  he  has  only  fmall  grin- 
ders and  gatherers,  of  a brightifli  colour, 
tvhich  are  called  foal’s  teeth.  The  fecond 
year  he  changes  his  four  foremoft  teeth, 
‘viz,  two  above,  and  two  below,  and  they 
appear  browner  and  bigger  than  the  reft. 
The  third  year  he  changes  the  teeth  next 
thefe,  leaving  no  apparent  foal’s  teeth 
before,  but  two  above,  and  two  below, 
on  each  fide,  which  are  all  bright  and 
fmall.  The  fourth  year,  he  changes  the 
teeth  next  thefe,  and  leaves  no  more  foal’s 
teeth  before,  but  one  above  and  below  on 
each  fide.  The  fifth  year  his  foremoft 
teeth  are  all  changed,  and  the,  tuflies  on 
each  fide  are  complete  ; and  thole  which 
fucceed  the  laft  foal’s  teeth  are  hollow, 
with  a fmall  black  fpeck  in  the  middle, 
which  is  called  the  mark  in  a horfe’s 
mouth,  and  continues  till  he  is  eight 
years  old.  The  fixth  year  there  appear 
new  tuflies,  near  which  is  yifible  fome 
young  flefh,  at  the  bottom  of  the  ttifh  ; 
the  tuflies  being  white,  fmall,  lliort,  and 
lliarp.  The  feventh  year  his  teeth  are  at 
their  full  growth,  and  the  mark  in  his 
mouth  appears  very  plain.  At  eight  ail 
his  teeth  are  full,  plain,  and  fmooth,  and 
the  black  mark  but  juft  difcernable;  the 
tuflies  looking  more  yellow  than  ordina- 
ry. The  ninth  his  foremoft  teeth  fiiew 
longer,  broader,  yellower,  and  fouler 
than  before,  the  mark  quite  difappear- 
isg,  and  the  liilhes  bluntilh.  At  ten  no 
holes  are  felt  on  the  infide  of  the  upper 
tuflies,  which,  till  then,  are  eafily  felt. 
At  eleven  his  teeth  are  very  long,  yellow, 
black,  and  foul,  and  Hand  diredlly  op- 
polite  each  other.  At  twelvethe  teeth  of 
his  upper  jaw  hang  over  thofe  of  his  un- 
der. At  thirteen  his  tuflies  are  worn  al- 
moft  clofe  to  his  chaps,  if  he  has  been 
much  ridden  ; otherwife  they  will  be 
long,  black,  and  foul.  . 

»,  With  regard  to  the  hoof.  If  it  be 
. fmooth,  molft,  hollow,  and  well  found- 
, ing,  it  is  a lign  of  youth  ; but  if,  on  the 
contrary, ’it  be  rugged,  and  as  it  were,  co- 
: Vered  with  Teams  one  above  another,  and 
withal  dry,  foul,  and  crufty,  it  is  a fign 
ol  old  age. 

If  a joint  about  the  ftern  of  the  tail, 
sear  the  buttock,  be  felt  to  flick  out 
more  than  the  reft  by  the  bignefs  of  a 
Voi,  I. 


nut,  you  may  conclude  him  under  ten, 
but  if  the  joiiits^  are  all  fmooth  he  may  be 
fifteen. 

4.  If  the  eyes  are  round,  full,  and,  as  it 
were,  flarting  from  his  head,  having  no 
pits  over  theiuj  but  fmooth  and  even  with 
his  temples,  and  free  from  wrinkles, 
both  under  and  above,  it  is  a certain 
mark  of  youth. 

j.  If  the  Ikiii  be  taken  up  in  any  part 
between  the  finger  and  thumb,  and,  be- 
ing let  go,  returns  fuddenly  to  its  place, 
and  remains  without  wrinkles,  he  may  be 

, judged  to  be  young. 

We  may  alfo  judge  of  a horfe’s  age,  by 
looking  on  his  palate;  for  if  he  is  old, 
the  roof  of  his  mouth  is  lean  and  dry  to- 
wards. the  middle,  and  thofe  ridges, 
which,  in  young  horfes,  are  pretty  high 
and  plump,  diiiiinifti  as  they  increafe  in 
age  ; fo  that  in  very  old  horfes,  the  roof 
■ of  the  mouth  is  nothing  but  Ikln  and 
bone.  — This  laft  is  a very  neceflary  re- 
mark, efpeeially  in  mares,  which  fel- 
dom  have  any  tuflies  to  difeover  their 
age  by. 

Ac  ^ of  a hart,  in  hunting,  is  judged  by  the 
furniture  of  his'  head. — At  a year  old, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  feen  but  bunches. 
At  two,  the  horns  appear  more  perfeftiy, 
but  ftraiter  and  fiiiallen  At  three  they 
grow  into  two  fpars  ; at  four-into  three, 
and  fo  increa.fe  yearly  in  branches,  till 
they  are  fix  years  old  ; after  which  their 
age  is  not  cenainly  to  he  known  by  their 
head. 

Age  is  alfo  ufed  in  a fynonymoos  fenfe 
with  century.-  See  Cent uRtr. 

Age  likewife  tlenotes  certain  periods  of  the 
duration  of  the  world. 

Thus,  among  chrillian  chronoldgers,  we 
meet  with  the  age  of  the  law  of  nature, 
which  comprehends  the  whole  time  be- 
tvi’een  Aiiaiii  and  Mofes  ; the  age  of  the 
jewilli  law,  which  takes  in  all  the  time 
from  Mofes  to  Chrift;  and  laftly,  the 
age  of  grace,  or  the  number  of  years  e- 
lapfed  fiiice  the  birth  of  Chrift. 

Among  aiitieiit  hiftorians,  the  duration 
of  the  world  is  alfo  fubdivided  into  cer- 
tain peiiod.s,  called  ages  ; of  which  they 
reckon  three  : the  firft,  reaching  from 
the  creation  to  the  deluge  which  happen-!’ 
ed  in  Greece,  during  the  reign  of  Ogv- 
ges,  is  called  the  obfctire  or  uncertain 
age  ; the  hillory  of  mankind,  during  that 
period,  being  altogether  uncertain.  Tlief 
fecond,  called  the  fabulous  or  heroic, 
terminates  at  (he  firft  olympiad  ; where 

..  the  third,  or  liiftorical  age,  commences. 
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The  antient  poets  alfo  divided  the  dura- 
tion of  the  world  into  four  ages,  or  pe- 
riods ; the  firfl:  of  which  they  called  the 
golden  age,  the  fecond  the  filver  age,  the 
third  the  brazen  age,  the  fourth  the  iron 
age.  Not  unlike  thefe  are  the  four  ages 
of  the  world,  as  computed  by  the  Eaft- 
Indians,  who  extend  them  to  a monftrous 
length.  . 

Age  alfo  denotes  certain  degrees  or  periods 
of  human  life,  commonly  reckoned  four, 
uia.  infancy,  youth,  manhood,  and  old 
age.  The  firfl;  of  which  extends  to  the 
fourteenth  year  j the  fecond,  to  the  twen- 
ty-fifth year ; the  third,  to  the  fiftieth 
year;  and  the  fourth,  to  the  feventy- 
fifth  year,  or  rather,  as  long  as  a man 
lives.  See  the  article  Longevity. 

Age,  in  law,  fignifies  certain  periods  of 
life,  when  perfons  of  both  faxes  are  en- 
abled to  do  certain  afls,  which  for  want 
of  years  and  diferetion  they  were  incap- 
able of  before : thus,  a man  at  twelve 
years  of  age,  ought  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  king,  in  a leet : at  four- 
teen, which  is  his  age  of  diferetion,  he 
may  marry,  chcofe  his  guardian,  and 
claim  his  lands  held  in  focage. 
Twenty-one  is  called  full  age,  a riaan  or 
woman  being  then  capable  of  afling  for 
themfelves,  of  managing  their  affairs, 
making  contrafils,  difpoling  of  their 
eftates,  and  the  like  ; which  before  that 
age  they  could  not  do. 

A woman  is  dowable  at  nine  years  of 
age,  may  marry  at  twelve,  and  at  four- 
teen choofe  her  guardian. 

If  a man  or  w'oman  afts  In  any  of  the 
above-mentiohed  capacities,  before  the 
time  preferibed  by  law,  he  or  Ihe  may 
retraiEl  at  that  time,  otherwife  they  are 
fuppofed  to  agree  to  it  anew,  and  it  fhall 
be  deemed  valid.  Thus,  if  a man  mar- 
ries before  fourteen,  or  a woman  before 
twelve,  they  may  either  agree  to  the  mar- 
riage, or  not,  at  thefe  feveral  ages;  and 
lb  in  other  cafes. 

At  fourteen,  a man  may  difpofe  of  his 
perfonal  ellate  by  will,  but  not  of  lands. 
At  this  age  too  a man  or  woman  is  firlt 
capable  of  being  a witnefs,  and  under 
it  perfons  ate  not  generally  puni/hable 
for  crimes,  though  they  muft  iatisfy  the 
damage  fuftalned  by  trefspafs  committed 
by  them. 

AcE-irfer,  alatem  precari,  is  when  an 
aftion'being  brought  againfl:  a perfon  un- 
der age,  for  lands  defeended  to  him,  he, 
by  motion  or  petition,  fiiews  the  matter 
to  the  CQ'urt,  praying  the  aflion  may  be 


ftaid  till  his  full  age;  which  the  coiirt 
generally  agrees  to.  However,  as  a piirl! 
chafer,  a minor  (hail  not  have  his  age- 
prier  ; npr  in  any  writ  of  aflize,  “of 
dower,  Or  petition  ; but  he  may  in  any 
aftion  of  debt. 

By  the  civil  law  the  cafe  is  otherwifpj  -an 
infant  or  minor  being  obliged  to  aiifwer 
by  his  tutor  or  curator. 

Among  the  Romans  it  was  unlawful  to 
put  up  for  any  public  office,  or  magiftra- 
cy,  unlefs  the  candidate  had  aitafnedto 
a certain  age  ; which  differed  according 
to  the  offices  fued  for.  Hence  the  phrafes 
confular  age,  prstorian  age,  (Sc.  See 
the  articles  Consul,  Prjetor,  Sfc. 

.Age  of  the  moon,  in  allronomy,  the  time 
elapfed  fince  herlafl;  conjunftion  vvilh  tiie 
fun.  See  the  article  Moon. 
AGEMOGLANS,  Agi.'imoglans,  or 
Az.^iMOGLans,  in  the  turkilh  cuftoms, 
chriftian  children  raifed  every  third  year, 
by  way  of  tribute,  from  the  chriftians  to- 
lerated in  the  turkifh  empire. 

The  colleclors  of  this  .odious  tax  ufed  ta 
take  one  child  out  of  three,  pitching  al- 
ways upon  the  mofl:  handfome. 


The  word  agemoglans  properly  fignilics 
a barbarian’s  child;  and  out  of  their 
nuhiber,  after  being  circumcifcd,  and  in- 
flruaed  in  the  religion  and  language  of 
their  tyrannical  mafters,  are  the  Jani- 
zaries recruited.  As  to  thole  who  ars 
thought  unfit  for  the  army,  they  are  em- 
■ployed  in  the  lowefl:  offices  of  the  ferajlio, 

AGEN,  an  antient  city  of  France,  in  the 
province  of  Guienne,  fituated  on  the  river 
Garronne,  about  fixty  miles  fouth-eaftof 
Bourdeau.x.  It  is  a biffiop's  fee,  and, the 
capital  of  the  Agenois. 

AGENDA;  among  philofophers  ahd  di- 
vines, fignifies  the  duties  which  a than 
lies  under  an  obligation  to  perform  : tliul 
we  iueet  with  the  agenda  of  a chriftian, 
or  the  duties  he  ought  to  perform,  in 
oppofition  to  the  credenda,  or  things  he 
is  to  believe. 

Agenda  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  di- 
vine fervice  ; in  which  fenfe,  we  meet  vvilh 
agenda  matutina  (S  ^ejpertina ; that  is, 
morning  and  evening  prayers. 

Agenda,  among  merchants,  a term  feme- 
times  ufed  for  a memorandum  boOk;  in 
which  is  fet  down  all  the  bufinefs  to  be 
tranfadled  during  the  day,  either  at  h6me 
or  abroad. 

AGENT,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  any 
thing  which  »fts,  or  produces  an  effefti 
See  the  articles  Act  and  Actio.N. 
Agents  are  either  natural  or  moral. 

s Fa'.tii'sl] 
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Natural  agents  are  al!  fudi  inanimate  bo- 
dies, as  have  a power  to  afl;  upon  other 
bodies,  in  a certain  and  determinate  man- 
ner ! fuch  is  fire,  which  has  the  invari- 
able property  or  power  to  warm  or  heat. 
Moral  agents,  on  the  contrary,  are  ra- 
tional creatures,  capable  of  regulating 
their  aftions  by  a certain  rule, 
ft  is  a celebrated  queftion  among  philofo- 
phers,  and  divines,  whether  man  be  a 
free,  or  a neceffary  agent  ? It  may  be 
thus  ftated  : man  is  a neceffary  agent  if 
all  his  aflions  are  fo  determined  by  the 
caufe  preceding  each  a£lion,  that  not  one 
paft  aftion  could  poiTibly  not  have  come 
to  pafs,  or  have  been  ©therwitfe  than  it 
was  i nor  one  future  aflion  can  poflibly 
not  come  to  pafs,  or  be,  otherwife  than  it 
llrall  be.  On  the  contrary,  man  is  a free- 
agent,  if  he  be  able  at  any  time,  under 
the  circumftances  and  caules  he  ttien  is, 
to  do  different  things  ; or  in  other  words, 
if  he  is  not  ever  unavoidably  determined 
in  every  point  of  time,  by  the  circum- 
ftances he  is  in,  to  do  that  one  thing  he 
does,  and'  not  poflibly  to  do  any  other. 
See  the  article  Free. 

Which  of  thefe  two  definitions  agrees  fo 
man,  is  a queftion  of  fafl  to  be  deter- 
mined by  what  we  experience  in  our- 
felves,  with  regard  to  the-  operations  of 
our  own  minds.  A late  author  pretends 
to  reduce  the  latter  definition  to  an  ab- 
furdity. 

Agents,  among  phyficians  and  chemifts, 
an  appellation  given  to  all  kinds  of  men- 
ftrtiums. 

Agent  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  a perfon  en- 
ti'ufted  with  the  management  of  an  affair, 
whether  belonging  to  a fociety,  compa- 
ny, or  private  perfon ; thus  we  fay, 
agents  of  the  exchequer,  of  the  vietuai- 
ling  office,  fs’c. 

Agents  of  bank  and  exchange,  in  the  com- 
mercial polity  of  France,  are  much  the 
fame  with  our  exchange-biokers. 

Agent  ini  ■patient,  inlaw,  is  laid  of  a 
perfon  whb  is  the  doer  of  a thing,  .and 
allb  the  party  to  whom.it  is  done.  Thus, 
if  a man  who  is  indebted  to  another, 
makes  his  creditor  his  executor,  and 
dies,  the  executor  may  retain  fo  much  of 
the  goods  of  the  deceafed,  as  will  (ati.-fy 
his  debt ; by  wbicli  means  he  becomes 
agent  and  patient;  that  is,  the  perl'on  to 
whom  the  debt  is  due,  and  the  perfon 
who  pays  it. 

A6ERATUM,  maudlin,  in  botany,  a ge- 
•Ms  of  the  fyngenefia  polygamra  sequalis 


clafs  of  plants,  with  a monopetalous  per- 
fonated  flower;  and  an  oblong  mem- 
branaceous fruit,  divided  into  two  cells, 
which  contain  a number  of  minute  feeds, 
affixed  to  a placenta.  See  plate  VII. 

This  plant  is  faid  to  be  good  for  incon- 
tinence of  urine,  ori  account  of  its  aftrin- 
gent  virtue ; but  is  rarely  prefcribed  in 

• the  prefent  praflice. 

AGGA,  or  Agonna,  a britifli  fettlement 
on  the  gold  coaft  of  Guinea.  It  is  fitu- 
ated  under  the  meridian  of  London,  in  6 
degrees  cf  north  lat. 

AGGER,  in  the  antient  military  art,  a 
bank  or  rampart,  compofed  of  various 
materials,  as  earth,  boughs  of  trees,  &c. 
The  agger  of  the  antienis  was  of  the 
fatne  nature  with  what  the  moderns  call 
lines. 

Agger  was.  alfo  ufed  in  feveral  other 
fenfes,  as  for  a wall  or  bulwark,  to  keep 
off  the  fea  ; for  the  middle  part  of  a mi- 
litary road,  ufually  railed  into  a ridge; 
and  fometimes  for  the  heaps  of  earth 
raifed  over  graves,  more  commonly  call- 
ed tumuli. 

AGGERHUYS,  a city  of  Norway,  capi- 
tal of  the  province  .of  the  lame  name.  It 
is  fubjejl  to  Denmark,  and  fituated  in  li® 
eaft  longit.  and  59°  30'  north  lat, 

AGGLUTINANTS , aggluimantia,  in 
pharmacy,  Sfc,  make  a clafs  of  ftrength- 
ening  medictne.s,  of  a. glutinous  or  vifcous 
nature  ; which,  by  readily  adhering  to 
the  folids,  contribute  greatly  to  repair 
their  lofs. 

Agglutinants  may  he  divided  into  two 
kinds:  I.  Good  nourilhing  foods,  efpe- 
cially  jellies,  whether  of  hartlhorn,  veal, 
mutton,  fiac.  2.  Medicines,  properly  fo 
called,  as  olibanum,  dragon’s-blood,  gum 
tragacanth,  caffia,  comfrey,  plantain,  and 
others  of  the  fame  intention.  ' 

Agglutiis  ANTS,  among'  furgeons,  denote 
much  the  fame  with  vulneraries.  See  the 
article  Vulnerary, 

AGGLUTINATION,  in  a general  fenfe, 
denotes  the  joining  two  or  more  things 
together,  by  means  of  a -proper. glue  or 
cement. 

Agglutination,  among  phyficlan',  fig- 
nifies  either  the  ttclherence  of  new  fub. 
fiance,  or  the  giving  a gluti.nous  confift- 
ence  to  the  animal  fluids,  whereby  tbcy 
become  more  fit  lor  nouriflting  the  body. 
See  the  article  xYcglutinants. 

• Agglutination,  according  to  feme,  is  ef- 
fedied  by  a fermentation  j wliillt  others 
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attribute  fuch  a glutinous  nature  to  the 
chyle,  that  a bare  conta£l  fufSces  to  make 
it  aiihere. 

Agglutination  is  alfo  a term  ufed  by 
aftronomers,  to  denote  the  meeting  of  two 
or  more  ftars  in  the  lame  part  of  the 
zodiac,  or  the  fame  coalition  of  feveral 
ftars. 

AGGRAVATION,  a term  ufed  to  denote 
whatever  heightens  a crime,  or  renders 
it  more  black. 

aggregate,  in  a general  fenfe,  de^ 
notes  the  fum  of  feveral  things  added  to- 
gether, or  the  colleftion  of  ihem  into  one 
whole.  Thus,  a houfe  is  an  aggregate 
pf  ftones,  wood,  mortar,  &c.  See  the 
article  Aggregation. 

An  aggregate  differs  from  text,  mixt,  or 
compound  ; in  as  much  as  the  union  in 
thefe  laft  is  more  intimate,  than  between 
the  parts  of  an  aggregate.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Text,  &c. 

aggregation,  in  natural  phllofophy, 
afpeciesof  union,  whereby  feveral  things, 
nowile  comiefled  by  nature,  are  colleSed 
together  fo  as  to  form  one  whole. 

Aggregation  is  alfouftd  in  a figurative 
fenfe,  for  an  affociation,  or  the  adding 
new  members  to  a fociety  already  efta- 
blilhed. 

AGGRESSOR,  among  lawyers,  denotes 
the  perfon  who  began  a quarrel,  or  made 
the  firft  affault. 

It  is.a  very  material  point  to  know  who 
was  the  firft  aggreffor,  and  accordingly 
never  fails  to  be  ftriilly  enquired  into. 

AGHRJM,  a town  of  Ireland  in  the 
county  of  Wicklow,  and  province  of 
Leinlfer,  fitu  ited  about  thirteen  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Wicklow. 

AGIADES,  in  the  tuikilh  armies,  denote 
a kind  of  pioneers,  emploved  in  fortify- 
ing camp.s,  and  the  like  offices. 

AGILD,  or  Agilde,  in  old  law-books, 
denotes  a perfon  of  lb  little  account,  that 
whoever  killed  him  was  liable  to  no  fine 
for  lo  doing. 

AGILITY,  agilitas,  fignifies  an  aptitude 
of  the  feveral  pat  ts  of  thp  body  to  mo- 
tion i or  it  may  be  defined,  tite  ait  or 
talent  of  making  the  heft  ufe  of  our 
ftrcngih. 

AQINCOURT,  a village  of  the  french 
Netherlands  j famous  on  account  of  the 
viicory  obtained  by  Henry  V.  of  England, 
ever  the  French,  in  14.1  5. 

ik-frlO,  in  commerce,  a term  chiefly  ufed 
jij  Hcllgnd  jpd  at  yeuice,  where  it  dc- 


• notes  the  difference  between  the  value  of 
bank  ftock,  and  the  current  coin. 
Money  in  bank  is  commonly  worth  mors 

•’  than  fpeciet  thus,  at  Amlterdam,  they 
give  103  or  10+  florins  for  every  100 flo- 
rins in  bank.  At  Venice,  the  agio  is 
fixed  at  io  per  ce?it. 

Agio  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  profit  ariling 
from  ihe  difeounting  a note,  bill,  Sfe, 
See  the  articles  Bill  and  Discount. 
Agio  of  affurance,  is  the  fame  with  what 
we  call  policy  of  affurance.  See  the 
article  Policy. 

AGIOSYMANDRUM,  in  the  gceek 
church,  fubjeft  to  the  Turks,  a wooden 
machine,  uled  inftead  of  bells,  the  ufe  of 
thefe  being  prohibited. 

AGIST,  Agistment,  Agistage,  or 
Agistation,  in  law,  the  taking  in 
other  people’s  cattle  to  graze,  at  fo  much 

. per  week. 

The  term  is  peculiarly  ufed  for  the  tak- 
ing in  cattle  to  be  fed  in  the  king’s  foielts, 
as  well  as  for  the  profits  thence  ariling. 

Agistment  is  alfo  ufed  in  a metaphorical 
fenfe,  for  any  tax,  burden,  or  charge! 
thus,  the  tax  levied  for  repairing  the 
banks  of  Romney  marlh  was  called  qgij. 
tamenlum. 

AGISTOR,  or  Agist ator,  an  officer 
belonging  to  forefts,  who  has  the  care  of 
the  cattle  taken  in  to  be  grazed,  and  le- 
vies the  monies  due  on  that  account. 
Tliere  are  four  Inch  agiftors  in  each  fo- 
reft  all  created  by  letters  patent,  and 
commonly  called  gueft-takers,  or  gift- 
takers. 

AGITATION,  agitatio,  the  a£l  of  fliak- 
ing  a body,  ’ or  toffing  it  backwards  and 
forwards. 

Agitation  greatly  affifts  feveral  operations 
of  nature.  By  it  butter  is  made  out  of 
milk.  Digellion  too  is  reckoned  an  in' 
lenfible  kind  of  agitation. 

The  agitation  of  the  body  is  deemed  one 
mark  ot  infpiration.  See  Inspiration. 

Agit.ation,  among  antient  phyficians,  de, 
notes  a kind  of  exerciie,  generally  called 
fwinging,  •which  they  put  in  praffice 
when  the  patient  could  ufe  no  other  ex- 
ercift. 

AGITATOR,  in  antiquity,  a term  fome- 
times  u'ed  for  a charioteer,  efpecially 
thofe  who  drove  in  the  circus  at  the  cu- 
rule  games. 

Agitators,  in  the  englifli  hifiory,  cer- 
tain officers  fet  up  by  the  army  in  l647i 
to  take  care  of  its  iaterefc. 
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Cramwell  joined  the  agitators,  only  with 
a view  to  ferve  his  own  ends  ; which  be- 
ing once  accoinplithed,  he  found  means 
to  get  them  aboliflied. 

jiGJ-ECTS,  Aglets,  or  Agleeds,  a- 
mong  botanifts,  the  fame  with  what  is 
more  ufually  called  apices.  See  Apices. 

^GMEN,  in  the  roman  art  of  war,'  de- 
noted an  army,  or  rather  a part  of  it,  in 
march  : thus  we  read  of  the  primuni  ag- 
men,  or  van -guard  ; medium  agmen^  or 
main  body  ; and  ihe  fojirejnum  agmen,  or 
rear-guard.  We  allb  meet  with  the  ag- 
mm pilatum,  which  was  a part  of  the  ar- 
my,  drawn  tip  in  form  of  an  oblong  pa- 
rallelogram, and  aHfwered  to  what  the 
moderns  call  column.  However,  the 
agmen  quadratiim,  or  fquare  form,  was 
that  mollly  praffifed  in  the  roman  armies. 

/iGMON DESHAM,  in  geography.  See 
the  article  Amersham. 

jlGNABAT,  a town  of  Tranfylvania, 
fubjeft  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  fituated 
about  ten  milesnorth-eaftofHermanftadt. 

AGNATION,  agnatio,  among  civilians, 
denotes  the  relation  of  kinlhip  fubiifting 
between  the  defcendants  of  the  fame  man, 
in  the  male  line. 

AGNOETAE,  in  church-hiftory,  a fe£I  of 
heretics,  fo  called  on  account  of  their 
maintaining,'  that  Chrift,  with  refpefl 
to  his  human  nature,  was  ignorant  of 
many  things,  and  particularly  of  the  day 
ofjiidement,  an  Opinion  which  they  built 
epon  the  text,  Mark  xiii.  32.  whereof 
the  moll  natural  meaning  is,  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  day  of  judgment  does 
not  concern  our  Saviour,  confldered  in 
the  diarafler  of  Meffiah . 

AG-NOMEN,  in  roman  antiquity,  a kind 
of  fourth  or  honorary  name,  given  to  a 
perlon  on  account  of  feme  extraordinary 
aftion,  virtue,  or  other  accomplifliment. 
Thus  the  agnomen  Africamis  vvas  bellow- 
ed upon  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio,  on  ac- 
couMof  his  great  atchievements  in  Africa. 
In  cafes  of  adoption,  it  was  ufual  to  re- 
tain tlieir  former  cognomen,  or  family 
name,  by  way  of  agnomen  : thus  Mar- 
cus Ju.nius  Brutus,  being  adopted  by 
Quhitus  Servilius  Caepio,  called  himfelf 
Quintus  Servilius  Caepio  Brutus, 
forae  contend,  that  the  agnomen  was  the 
third  in  order  of  three  roman  names : 
|hus,  in  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  that 
Marcus  is  the  praenomen,- Tullius  the 
iwmen,  and  Cicero  the  agnomen  ; and 
vthp's  are  of  opinion,  that  the  agnomen 
•s  the  fame  with  the  cognomen. 

A§NUSj  the  lamb,  in  zoology,  the  youn^ 
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of  the  flieep-kind  ; for  the  jjroper  treat! 
. ment  of  which,  fee  the  article  Lame. 
Agnus  cajius,  in  botany,  &c,  a name 
given  to  the  vitex,  on  account  of  its  effi- 
cacy ia  preventing  loofe  venereal  defires, 
pollutions,  Gfr.  See  the  article  Vitex. 
During  the  feaft  of  Ceres,  the  athenian 
• ladies,  who  made  profeffions  of  chaftity, 
lay  upon  the  leaves. of  agnus  cajius;  and 
to  this  day  the  rnonks  and  nuns  are  faid 
to  ufe  them  for  the  fame  purpofe,  . 
Agnus  dei,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  a cake 
of  wax,  llamped  with  the  figure  of  a 
lamb  fupporting  a crofs. 

^'hefe  being  confecrated  by  the  pope  with 
great  folemnity,  and  dillributed  among 
the  people,  are  /uppofed  to  have  great 
virtues  j as  to  prelerve  thole  who  carry 
them  worthily,  and  with  faith,  from  all 
manner  of  accidents  ; to  expel  evil  fnt- 
rits,  fiff. 

What  an  admirable  expedient  to  drain, 
the  purfts  of  the  credulous  laity,  and  fill 
thofe  of  the  clergy  1 

Agnus  dei  is  alfo  a popular  name  for  that 
part  of  the  mafs,  where  the  prieft  Itrikes 
his  breall  thrice,  and  fays  the  prayer  be- 
ginning With  the  words  agtius  dei, 
Agnus  feythkus,  in  natural  hiftory,  the 
name  of  a fiftitious  plant,  laid  to  refemble 
a lamb,  and  to  grow  in  Tartary. 

The  ufual  account  given  of  this  extraor- 
dinary produflion  is,  that  the  Tartars 
fow  in  their  ground  a feed  refembling 
that  of  melon,  but  lefs  oblong ; .front 
whence  arifes  a plant  called  by  them  Bo- 
rometz  j j.  e.  lamb,  growing  almoll  to 
the  height  of  three  feel,  and  having  feet, 
hoof.s,  ears,  and  the  whole  head,  except- 
ing horns,  refembling  that  animal.  In 
lieu  of  horns  it  has  a peculiar  fort  of  hair, 
not  unlike  horns  ; it  is  covered  with  a 
fine  thin  fkrn,  which  being  pulled  off,  is 
worn  by  the  natives  as  a cover  for  the 
head.  The  pulp  within  refembles  that; 
of  the  Gammariis;  and  when  wound- 
ed, a liquor  ouzes  out  like  blood.  It 
lives  as  long  as  there  is  grafs  and  herbage 
around  it ; but  when  thefe  are  confirmed, 
it  waftes  and  dies.  Add,  that  wolves  are 
fond  of  it,  while  no  other  beails  will  feed 
on  it. 

KKnipfer,who  was  in  the  country,  could 
not,  by-  the  moll  diligent  enquiry,  find 
any  account  of  itt  and  therefore  con- 
cludes the  whole  to  be  a fiflion. 

As  to  the  curiofities  fliewn  under  this 
narne,  they  can  be  nothing  elfe  hut  the 
capillary  roots  of  certain  plants  helped  ' 
fjpt  by  art, 

ASOGjE, 
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AGOGE,  amonw  antient  muficlans,  a fpe- 
cies  of  rnfflclulation,  wherein  the  notes  pro- 
ceeded fay  rontiguoiis  degrees. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  agoge : uWhen 
the  notes  rife  fvoin  grave  to  acute,  as,  B 
C D E,  called  by  the  antients  du8u!  reB- 
us,  and  by  the  modern  Italians  condtici- 
mento  retto.  1.  When  they  fall  from 
acute  to  grave  ; as  E D C B,  called  by 
the  antients  duBus  reverters,  and  by  the 
modern  Italians  condiicimento  ritornante, 
5.-  When  they  rife  by  flats  and  fall  by 
fliarps,  called  by  the  anhenis -duSfus  cir- 
cumcurrens,  and  by  the  modern  Italians 
tondiichnenio  circoncorrente. 

lAGON,  in  the  public  games  of  the  antients, 
a term  ufed  indifferently  for  any  conteft 
or  difpute,  whether  refpefling  bodily  ex- 
•ercifes,  or  accompliflnnents  of  the  mind. 
Thus  poets,  mulicians,  ISc.  had  their 
agones,  as  well  as  the  athlete. 

Games  of  this,  hind  were  celebrated  at 
jntioft  of  the  heathen  feftivals,  and  not  un- 
frequently  by  theml'elves,  ehher  annual- 
ly, or  at  certain  periods  of  years  : of  this 
laft  kind  were  the  agon  gymnicus  at 

' Athens,  the  agon  nemeus,  agon  neronia- 
■ntu,  agon  foUs,  &c. 

Ag  ON  was  allb  ufed  for  one  of  the  minifters 
employed  in  the  heathen  facrifices,  whofe 
bulinefs  it  was  to  ftrike  the  viflim. 

AGONALES,  or  Agonenses,  in  roman 
antiquity,  the  fame  with  the  falii.  See 
the  article  Salii. 

AGONALIA,  in  roman  antiquity,  fefti- 
vals celebrated  in  honour  of  Janus,  or  of 
the  god  Agonius,  whom  the  Romans  in- 
voked before  undertaking  any  affair  of 
importance. 

They  feem  to  have  been  kept  three  times 
in  the  year,  viz,  on  the  5th  of  the  ides 
of  January,  on  the  iith  of  the  calends 
of  June,  and  on  the  third  of  the  ides  of 
December. 

AGONIST ARCH  A,  in  antiquity,  the 
ofKcer  who  direfted  the  preparatory  ex- 
ercifes,  of  the  athletas ; though  feme  make 
him  the  fame  with  the  agonotheta.  See 
Agonotheta. 

agonotheta,  Ac  ONODiCA, or  Ago- 
NOTHETES,  in  grecian  antiquity,  was 
the  prefident  or  fuperintendant  of  the  fa- 
cred  games  ; who  not  only  defrayed  the 
•xpences  attending  them,  but  infpeSied 
the  manners  and  difcipliire  of  the  athlete, 
and  adjudged  the  prizes  to  the  viflors. 

At  firft  there  was  only  one  agonotheta, 
in  the  Olympic  games;  but  feveral  col- 
league' were  afterwards  joined  with  him, 
three  of  whom  had  the  direftion  of  the 


horle  races,  three  others  of  the  penta. 
thion,  and  the  reft  of  the  other  exercifes 

AGONUS,  in  ichthyology,  the  name  of  a 
fifli  of  the  herring- kind  ; being  a fpecies 
of  clupea,  with  black  fpots  on  both  fides. 
See  -plate  VIII.  fig,  i.  and  the  article 
Clupea. 

AGONY,  among  phyficians',  denotes  ex- 
treme pain,  or  the  utmoft  efforts  of  na- 
ture, ftruggling  with  a difeafe. 

Agony,  in  a more  limited  fenfe,  is  u fed 
for  the  pangs  of  death  ; which  are  left 
painful  than  ufually  imagined,  the  body 
being  then  incapable  of  quick  fenfations, 
However,  various  means  have  been 
thought  of  for  mitigating  the  agony  of 
death.  Lord  Bacon  confiders  this  as 
part  of  the  province  of  a phyfician  ; and 
that  not  only,  when  fuch  a mitigation 
may  tend  to  a recovery,  but  alfo  when, 
there  being  no  farther  hopes  of  a recove- 
ry, it  can  only  tend  to  make  the  paffage 
out  of  life  more  calm  and  eafy. 

Opium  has  been  applied  for  this  purpofe, 
with  the  applaufe  of  fome,  but  the  con- 
demnation of  more.  Baglivi  pi  omi.W  a 

, treatife  exprefs,  d^medicina  Agonizanthm, 
or  the  method  of  treating  thofe  in  the 
agonies  of  death.  Some  think  a medi- 
cine might  be  found  out,  which  would  al- 
leviate the  pains  of  death,  without  accele- 
rating it,  or  which  might  even  tend  at 
the  fame  time  to  retard  it.  But  perhaps 
one  of  the  beft  recipe’s  for  this  end,  is 
that  of  M.  Patin,  viz.  abftinence  fro« 
all  medicines. 

. AGONYCLITiE,  or  Agonyclites, in 
church-hiftory,  a fe£t  of  chrillians,  in  fie 
feventh  century,  who  prayed  alwavs  hand- 
ing, as  thinking  it  unlawful  to  kneel. 
The  word  is  greek,  of  the  above  import. 

AGORANOMtrS,  ayoftmsJ-K;,  in  grecian 
antiquity,  a magiftrate  of  Athens  who 
■ had  the  regulation  of  weights  and  mea- 
fures,  of  the  prices  of  provifrons,  (Sc. 
The  agoranomus  anfwered  in  part  to  llis 
ffidile  of  the  Romans.  See  AEdile. 
Some,  make  the  agoranomi  only  ten  in 
number,  five  to  the  city,  and  as  many 
to  the  pyreus  ; whereas  others  make  them 
fifteen. 

AGRA,  a city  of  the  hither  India,  and 
capital  of 'a  kingdom  of  the  fame  name. 
It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Jemma,  and  is 
a large,  populous,  and  beautiful  city, 
where  the  mogul  frequently  I'efide.'. 

AGRAM,  a city  and  faifliop’s  fee  of  Hun- 
gary, fituated  near  the  frontiers  of  Car- 
niola. 

A-GRARIAN,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes 

fome- 
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tomething  belonging  to,  or  connefted 
with,  lands.  Thus, 

Agrarian  Jiafions,  agraria  flationes,  in 
the  Ionian  art  of  war,  were  a kind  of  ad- 
vanced guards,  potted  in  the  fields. 

Agrarian  laws,  among  the  fame  people, 
thofe  relating  to  the  divifion  and  diftri- 
biition  of  lands  ; of  which  there  wer^  a 
great  number,  but  that  called  the  agra- 
rian law,  by  way  of  eminence,  was  pub- 
lilhed  by  Spurius  Caflius,  about  the  year 
of  Rome  a68,  for  dividing  the  conquered 
lands  equally  among  all  the  citizens, 
and  limiting  the  number  of  acres  which 
each  citizen  might  enjoy, 

Harrington,  in  his  Oceana,  thinks  an 
agrarian  law  the  only  bafis  of  liberty  ; 
through  the  want  of  which,  or  the  non- 
obfemnce  of  it,  the  common-wealth  of 
Rome  came,  to  ruin.  He  likewife  lays 
down  the  plan  of  an  agrarian  law  for 
England,  whereby  no  man  ftiould  be  al- 
lowed to  pofiefs  more  than  2000  /.  a year 
in  lands. 

AGRARIUM,  the  fame  with  agiftment. 
See  the  article  Agistment. 

AGREEMENT,  in  law,  fignifies  the  con- 
fent  of  feveral  perfons  to  any  thing  done, 
or  to  be  done. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  agreement. 
Firft,  an  agreement  already  executed  at 
the  beginning,  as  when  money  is  paid, 
or  other  fatisfaflion  made  for  the  thing 
agreed  to.  Secondly,  an  agreement  af- 
ter an  a£l:  done  by  another,  to  which  3 
perfon  agrees  : this  is  allb  executed. 
Thirdly,  an  agreement  executory,  or  to 
be  executed  in  time  to  come. 

An  agreement  put  in  writing  does  not 
change  its  nature,  but  if  it  be  fealed  and 
delivered  it  becomes  ftill  ftronger,  nay, 
any  writing  under  hand  and  feal,  or  a 
provifo  amounting  to  an  agreement,  is 
equivalent  to  a covenant. 

AGRESSES,  or  Ogresses,  in  heraldry,  a 
term  fomctimes  uled  for  pellets..  See  the 
article  Pellets. 

AGRIA,  a town  and  river  of  upper  Hun- 
gary. The  town  is  a bifliop’s  fee,  and 
iituated  about  thirty -five  miles  N.  E.  of 
Buda, 

AGRICULTURE,  in  a general  fenfe,  de- 
notes the  art  of  rendering  the  earth  fer- 
tile, by  tillage  and  culturp. 

In  which  fenfe,  it  comprehends  garden- 
ing, as  well  as  hulbandry.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Gardening  and  Husbandry. 

Agriculture  is  more  paiticularly  uted 
for  tjie  management  of  aiablc  lands,  by 
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ploughing,  fallowing,  manuring,  ©ir, 
■See  the  article  Ploughing,  ©c. 
Agriculture  js  a no  lefs  honourable  than 
profitable  art,  held  in  the  higheft  efteem 
among  the  antients,  and  equally  valued 
by  the  rpoderns. 

The  Egyptians  afcribed  the  invention  of 
agriculture  to  Ofiris,  the  Greeks  to  Ce- 
res and  her  fon  Triptolemus,  and  the 
Italians  to  Saturn  ot  Janus.  But. the 
Jews,  with  more  rea.<bn,  afcribe  this  ho- 
nour to  Noah,  who,  immediately  after 
the  flood,  fet  about  tilling  the  ground 
and  planting  vineyards. 

Agriculture  has  been  the  delight  of  the 
greateft  men.  We  are  told,  that  Cyrus 
the  younger  planted  and  cultivated  his 
garden,  in  a great  meafure,  with  his  own 
hands ; and  it  is  well  known,-  that  the 
Romans  took  many  of  their  bell  generals 
from  the  plough. 

But  not  to  detain  the  reader  with  a need- 
lefs  encomium  of  this  univerfally  admired 
art,  we  fliall  here  fubjoin  its  principal 
branches,  which  will  be  treated  of  under 
their  refpefilive  articles. 

Agriculture,  then,  may  be  fubdivided 
into  the  proper  management,  i.  Of  all 
kinds'  of  arable  lands,  whether  of  a 
clayey,  Tandy,  loamy,  or  whatever  other 
foil.  See  the  articles  Clay-lands, 
Sandy-lands,  &c. 

2.  01  lands  employed  in  pafturage, 
whether  they  be  meadow-lands,  marfliy 
lands,  &c.  See  Meadow,  &c. 

3.  Of  wood-lands,  or  thofe  laid  out  in 
nurferies,  plantations,  forefts,  woods, 

See  the  article  Wood,  &c. 

AGRI.®,  in  natural  hiftory,  an  order  of 
quadrupeds  which  h-ave  no  teeth,  but  have 
a very  long  and  cylindric  tongue.  Of 
this  order  there  are  only  two  known  ge- 
,nera,  the  .myrraecophaga,  and  the  ma- 
m's. See  the  articles  Myrmecophag.a, 
and’MAN-is. 

Agrifolium,  in  botany,  the  fame 
with  aquifolium.  See  AqujFOUUM. 

AGRIMONIA,  in  botany.  See  the  article 
Agrimony. 

AGRIMONOIDES,  in  botany,  a fpeci'es 
of  agiimonia,  with  rofaceous  flowers, 
which,  together  with  their  cups,  are  re- 
ce-ved  into  anoth^-  funnel-falhioneJ  cup, 
fimbriated  at  the  edges.  The  proper 
■ cup  of  the  flower  at  length  becomes  a 
pointed,  oval  fruit,  ufiially  conlaining 
only  one  feed.  See  plate  VlII.  fig.  2. 

It  flowers  in  April,  conies  to  perleflion 
in  Iv'Iay,  and  grows  in  feme  mountainous 
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, ji^rts  of  Italy  ; as  to  its  medical  virtues 
it  agrees  with  agrimony.  See  the  next 
article. 

Agrimony,  agrimonia,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  dodecandria  digynia  clafs 
of  plants  with  rofaceous  flowers,  the  cup 
of  which  at  length  becomes  an  oblong 

■ echinated  fruit,  containing  one  or  two  ob- 
long feeds.  See  plate  VIII.  fig.  3. 
Agrimony -leaves  make  a very  plea^nt 
tea,  faid  to  be  good  in  the  jaundice,  h» 
cacheflie  cafes,  and  in  obftruflions  of  the 
liver  and  fpleen.  The  country  people 
alfo  ufe  it,  by  way  of  cataplafm,  in 
contufions  and  frefli  wounds. 

AGRIPPA,  a denomination  given  by  an- 
tient  as  well  as  modern  phyCcians,  to 
children  born  with  the  feet  foremoft.  See 
the  article  DELIVERY. 

Notwithftanding  what  feme  alledge,  this 
kind  of  birth  is  certainly  very  dangerous : 
and,  therefore,  ought  to  be  carefully 
avoided  by  the  fleilful  midwife. 

AGROM,  in  medicine,  a diforder  inci- 
dent to  the  people  of  the  Eaft-Indies, 
wherein  their  tongpes  cleave  in  feveral 
places. 

The  remedy  for  this  difeafe,  which  they 
attribute  to  an  extreme  heat  in  the  ft#- 
inacli,  is  to  chew  the  black  feeded  bafi- 
lica,  and  to  drink  a chalybeated  liquor, 
or  the  juice  of  large  mint. 

AGROSTEMA,  in  botany,  a diftinfl  ge- 
nus of  plants,  according  to  Linnaeus ; but 
comprehended  among  the  lychnis’s  by 
Tournefort.  See  the  article  Lychnis. 

AGROSTIS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
triandria  digynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  ca- 
lyx of  which  is  compofed  of  a glum'e, 
■conlifting  of  two  valves,  and  inclofing  a 
Angle  flower;  it  is  of  an_acuminated  fi- 
gure ; the  corolla  is  alfo  of  an  acuminat- 
ed figure,  and  compofed  of  two  valves; 
it  is  fcarce  fo  long  as  the  cup,  and  one  of 
the  valves  is  larger  than  the  other,  and 
ariftated  ; the  corolla  firves  in  place  of 
a pericarpium ; it  furrounds  and  every 
way  inclofes  the  feed,  which  is  fingle, 
roundifli,  and  pointed  at  each  end. 

AGROSTOGRAPHIA,  among  natu- 
ralifts,  fignifies  the  hiftory  or  defeription 
of  gtafles.  Such  is  that  of  Scheuchzer, 
containing  an  accurate  defeription  of  fe- 
veral hundreds  of  fpecies  of  grafs. 

AGRYPNIA,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes 
much  the  fame  with  watchfulnefs,  or  an^ 
inaptitude  to  fleep ; which  is  a very  trou- 
blefome  fymptoni  of  feverilh,  and  other 
dilbrders.  See  the  article  Watching. 

Asrypnia,  in  the greek  church,  the  vigil 
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of  any  of  the  greater  feftivals.- 
AGUE,  a general  name  for  all  pei  indicaj 
' fevers.  Which,  accordirtg  to  the  difterenf 
times  of  the  leturn  of  the  feverilh  pa, 
roxyfin,  or  fit,  are  denominated  quoti- 
dian, tertian,  or  quartan  agues.  Seethe 
article  Quotidian,  fsfe. 

Agues  are  thought  to  be  owing  to  a fup. 
preflion  of  perfpiration,  as  their  more  im- 
mediate caufe,  whether  that  be  occafioncd 
by  a foggy  and  moill:  air,  or  by  putrid 
damps  ; but  their  caiifa  froxima  feems 
to  be  an  a£lual  corruption  of  the  hu- 
mours of  the  body. 

Dr.  Pritigle  thinks  the  bell  way  of  ac- 
countinglor the  periodic  returns,  is  upon 
the  principle  of  putrefaflion.  The  heat 
of  the  body,  he  obferves,  varies  little, 
and  therefore  the  corruption  produced  in 
any  of  the  humours  mult  happen  in  a 
determinate  time.  If  we  fuppofe,  that 
in  the  paroxyfm  the  more  corrupted  par- 
ticles of  the  blood  do  not  at  all  pafswff 
through  the  Ikin  with  the  fw'eat,  but  that 
fome  part  of  them  are  difeUarged  with 
the  bile  j thefe  particles  coming  into  the 
inteftines,  and  being  from  thence  taken 
up  by  the  lafteals,  and  carried  into  the 
blood,  may  there  a£l  as  a new  ferment, 
and  occafion  a return  of  the  fit.  Thus, 
the  corruption  of  the  bile  may  be  the 
effeS:  of  the  firft  fit,  and  the  caufe  of  thole 
that  enfue. 

The  doffor  farther  obferves,;  that  though 
all  moill  countries  are  fubjeft  to  agues  of 
foine  kind  or  other  ; yet  if  the  moillure 
is  pure,  and  the  fumraer.s  are  not  dole 
and  hot,  they  will  moftly  appear  in  a re- 
gular tertian  fliape,  and  be  eafily  cured, 
But  if  the  moillure  arifesfrom  long  flag- 
nating  water,  in  which  plants,  fillies 
and  infeils  die  and  rot,  then  the  damps, 
being  of  a putrid  nature,  not  only  occa- 
fion more  frequent,  but  more  dangerous 
fevers,  which  oftener  appear  in  the  form 
of  quotidians,  and  double  tertians,  than 
that  of  fingle  ones.  , 

It  is  remarkable,  bow  much  thefe  fevers 
vary  with  the  feafon  ; for  however  fre- 
quent, violent,  or  dangerous  they  are 
in  the  decline  of  fummer,  or  beginning 
of  autumn,  when  the  putrefailion  is 
highell ; yet  before  winter  they  are  comr 
monly  reduced  to  a fmall  number,  be- 
come mild,  and  generally  alTurae  a re- 
gular tertian  form. 

AGUEPERSE,  a town  of  France,  fituateJ 
in  the  Lyonnois,  about  fifteen  miles  north 
of  Clermont. 

AGUTI,  in  zoology,  an  amevican  qua- 
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druped  of  the  rat-kind,  of  the  fize  of  the 
guinea-pig>  which  it  greatly  refembles. 
Its  hairs  are  rigid  and  glolTy,  of  a mijted 
colour  between  red  and  brown,  with 
more  or  lefs  of  black.  Its  whilkers  are 
like  thofe  of  the  rabbit-kind  j but  like 
the  hog,  its  upper  chop  is  longer  than 
the  under  one.  Its  upper  lip  is  fplit,  like 
that  of  the  hare.  Its  tail  is  very  Ihort, 
the  eyes  are  prominent,  and  the  legs  are 
altogether  or  almoft  naked.  See  plate  IX. 
fig.  6. 

AHOUAI,in  botany,  the  name  of  Tourne- 
fort  for  a genus  of  plants,  called  by  Lin- 
naeus cerbera;  the  flower  of  which  confifts  of 
one  infundibuli-form  or  funnel-fafliioned 
leaf  j and  its  fruit,  which  fomewhat  re- 
fembles a pear,  contains  a triagonal  ker- 
nel. See  plate  VIII.  fig.  4.  and  the  ar- 
ticle Cerbera. 

AHUYS,  a fea-port  town  of  Sweden,  in 
the  province  of  Gothland,  fituated  in  E, 
longitude  14°.  and  N.  longitude  j6°. 
AJAZZO,  the  name  of  two  towns,  the  one 
in  the  ifland  of  Corfica,  and  the  other  in 
lelTcr  Alia,  about  fifty  miles  weft  of 
Aleppo. 

AID,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  any  kind 
of  afliftance  given  by  one  perfon  to  ano- 
ther. 

Aid,  or  Ayde,  in  law,  denotes  a peti- 
tion made  in  court  to  call  in  help  from 
another  perfon,  who  has  intereft  in  land, 
or  other  thing  contefted.  This  is  called 
did  prier,  which  not  only  ftrengthens 
the  party  that  prays  for  the  aid,  but  gives 
the  other  perfon  an  opportunity  of  avoid- 
ing a prejudice  that  might  otherwife  ac- 
crue to  his  own  right.  Thus,  a tenant 
for  life  may  pray  aid  of  the  perfon  in  re- 
verfion  ; and  a city  or  borough,  that 
holds  a fee-farm  of  the  king,  if  any  thing 
be  demanded  of  them,  may  pray  for  aid 
of  the  king. 

PiX^  de-canip,  in  military  affairs,  an  officer 
employed  to  receive  and  carry  the  orders 
of  a general.  They  ought  to  be  alert  in 
comprehending,  and  punflual  and  di- 
ftinil  in  delivering  them. 

In  the  french  armies,  every  general  is 
allowed  four  aids  de  camp,  a lieutenant- 
general  two,  and  a marflial-de-camp.one.  . 

' Kn-7najor,  the  french  term  for  an  adjutant. 

See  the  article  Adjutant.  .Y 

Aid,  auxilitm,  in  antient  cuftoms,  a fub- 
fidy  paid  by  vaflals  to  their  lord,'  on  cer- 
tain occalions. 

Such  were  the  aid  of  relief,  paid  upon  the 
death  of'the  lord  mcfne,  to  his  heir  ; the 
did  che’val,  or  capital  aid,  due  to  the 
VOL.  I. 
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chief  lord  on  feyeral  occalions,  as  to  make 
his  eldeft  fon  d.  knight,  to  make  up  a pot-* 
tion  for  marrying  his  daughter ; and  fo 
in  other  cafes..' 

Royal  Aid,  an  appellation  fometimes  givea 
to  the  land-tax. 

Aids,  in  the  french  cuftoms,  certain  duties 
paid  on  all  goods  exported  or  imported 
into  that  kingdom. 

Court  of  Aids,  in  France,  S fovereign  court 
eftablilhed  in  feveral  cities,  which  has 
cognizance  of  all  dau.fes  relating  to  the 
taxes,  gabels,  and, aids. 

Aids,  in  the  manege,  are  the  helps  or  af* 
fiftances,  by  which  the  horfeman  contri* 
butes  towards  the  motibh  or  afilion  re- 
quired of  the  horfe,  by  a difcreet  ufe  of 
the  bridle,  Cavefon,  fpiir,  poinfon,  rod, 
calf  of  the  leg,  and  voice. 

The  inher  heel,  inner  leg,  ihner  rein, 
Etc.  are  called  inner  aids ; as  the  outer 
heel,  the  outer  leg,  outer  rein,  &c,  are 
called  outer  aids. 

AIEREBA,  in  ichthyology,  a filh  of  the 
pajlinacha  mai'ina  kind,  the  body  of 
which  is  of  a regular  oval  or  round 
fhape,  and  its  head  placed  far  within 
the  verge  of  the  thin  part.  See  plate 
VIII.  fig.  5.  ■ 

AIGUISCE',  AigItisse',  or  EdrisCE', 
in  heraldry,  denotes  a crofs  with  its  four 
ends  fliarpened,  but  fo  as  to  terminate  in 
obtufe  angles. 

It  differs  from  the  crofs  fitchee,  in  as 
much  as  the  latter  goes  tapering  by  de- 
grees-to  a point,  and  the  former  only  at 
the  ends. 

AILE,  or  Aiel,  in  law,  a writ  which 
lies  where  a perfon’s  grand-father,  or 
great-grand-father  being  leifed  of  lands, 
&c.  in  fee-fimple  the  day  that  he  died, 
and  a ftranger  abates  or  enters  the  fame 
day,  and  difpoffefles  the  heir  of  his  inhe- 
ritance. 

AILESBURY,  .the  county-town  of  Buck- 
inghamfliire,  fituated  near  the  Thames, 
about  forty -four  miles  weft  of  London, 
It  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and 
gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  noble  family 
of  Bruce.  Y\f.  longitude  40'.  N.  latitude 

. . ... 

.AIR.  pJr,  in  phyliology,  a thin  elaftic 

flui  furrounditig  the  globe  cf  the  earth. 

It  is  no  eafy  talk  to  afcertain  the  nature 
and  origin  of  air,,  as  being  a fluid  impy- 
ceptible  to  all  our  fcnfes',  except  that  of 
feeling.  Indeed,  from  the  reliilance  and 
inipreflion  it  makes,  we  know  that  there 
is  I'uch  a body,  which  every  where  fur- 
rounds  our  eaitb,  and  is  of  the  utnioft 
L iropor*. 
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importance  not  only  to  mankind,  in  pro- 
moting many  ufet'ul  arts,  but  abfolntely 
necelTary  to  the  prefervation  of  animal 
life  itfelf. 

The  bell  account  we  haye  of  the  origin 
of  air,  is  that  of  Mr.  Boyle,  who  fup- 
pofes  it  to  be  made  up  of  three  dilferent 
kinds  of  corpufcles,  •vis.  i.  Of  thofe 
numberlefs  and  minute  particles,  which, 
in  the  form  of  vapours  or  dry  exhala- 
tions, afcend  from  the  eaith,  water,  mi- 
nerals, vegetables,  animals,  &c.  in  fliort, 

. of  whatever  fubftances  are  elevated  by 
the  celeftial  or  fubterraneous  hear,  and 
thence  diffufed  into  the  atmofphere.  a. 

Of  a Hill  more  fubtile  matter,  confifting 
of  thofe  exceedingly  minute  atoms,  the 
inagnetical  elBuvia  of  the  earth,  with 
other  innumerable  particles  fent  from  the 
bodies  of  the  celeltial  luminaries,  and 
cauling,  by  their  impulfe,  the  idea  of 
light  in  us.  3.  Of  an  elaltic  fubftance, 
which  is  the  bafis  of  all  the  other  parts, 
and  conftitutes  the  true  effence  of  air, 

. concerning  the  ftruflure  of  which  various 
hypothefes  have  been  framed.  Some 
have  refembled  thefe  elallic  particles  to 
the  fprings  of  watches  coiled  tip,  and  en- 
deavouring to  reftore  themfelves;  others 
to  flocks  of  wool,  which  being  compref- 
fed,  have  an  elallic  force  ; and  others,  to 
jllender  wires,  of  dilferent  fubftances,  con- 
fluences, &c.  yet  all  fpringy,  expanfible 
and  compreflible. 

That  the  air  was  created  at  flrft  with  the 
earth  itfelf  is  not  to  be  doubted ; and 
that  ever  lince,  there  has  been  a conftant 
generation  of  particles  of  air  by  the  mu- 
tual aflion  of  bodies  upon  each  other,  as 
in  fermentation,  and  all  kinds  of  natural 
and  artificial  chemiftry,  fir  Ifaac  Newton 
, thinks  very  reafonable  to  fuppofe  ; and 
' Mr.  Boyle  has  given  numerous  experi- 
ments relating  to  the  procluflion  of  arti- 
ficial or  faflitious  air.  See  the  articles 
Fermentation,  Distillation,  &c. 
Among  the  artificial  methods  of  produ- 
cing air,  the  fitteft  for  praflice  leem  to 
be  fermentation,  corrofion,  and  the  dilfo- 
lution  of  bodies,  by  the  boiling  of  water 
and  other  liquors  ; by  the  mutual  aftion 
of  bodies  upon  one  another,  efpecially 
faline  ones ; and  laftly,  by  analyfing  and 
refolving  certain  fubftances. 

It  appears  from  the  experiments  made  by 
the  late  learned  Dr.  Hales,  that  different 
bodies  contain  different  quantities  of  air, 
from  a fixteenth  to  one  half  of  their  whole 
fiihllance.  In  the  following  table,  the 
firft  co.umn  fJiews  the  bulk  of  the  body 
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in  cubic  Inches  ; the  fecond,  its  weight 
grains,  the  third,  the  quantity  of  gene- 
rated air  in  cubic  inches ; the  fourth,  the 
weight  of  this  air  in  grains ; and  the 
fifth  lliews  the  proportio'n  which  it ' bears 
to  the  whole. 


Subllances. 

Deer’s  horn 
Oyfter-lhell 
Heart  of  oak 
Indian  wheat 
Peafe 

Muftard-leed 
Amber 
Dry  tobacco 
Honey,  with? 
calx  of  bones5 
Yellow  wax 
Coarfe  fiigar 
Newcattle  coal 
Nitre,  with  ? 
calx  of  bones  5 
Rhenilh  tartar 
Calculus  hu-  7 
manus  j 
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Properties  of  Air.  Air  being  an  univerfal 
and  powerful  inftrument,  which  nature  is 
conftantly  applying  in  all  her  works,  the 
knowledge  of  its  aflive  properties  is 

■ highly -neceflary  not  only  to  the  chemift 
and  phyfician,  but  to  the  philolbpher  and 
divine. 

I.  Fluidity,  then,  which  is  one  of  the 
inoft  obvious  and  effential  properties,  of 
air,  feems  to  be  owing  to' the  tenuity  of 
its  parts.  Thatair  is  a fluids  appears  from 
the  e.ify  palfage  it  affords  to  all  bodies 
moving  in  it.  However,  air  differs  from 
, all  other  fluids,  in  being  compreflible,  in 
its  differing  in  denfity  according  to  its 
height  from  the  earth's  furface,  and  in 
being  incapable  of  fixation,  at  leall  by 
itfelf.  It  is  of  a different  denfity  in  every 
part,  decreafing'  from  the  earlh’s  furface  J 
upwards ; whereas  other  fluids  are  of  an 
uniform  denfity  throughout.  The  air 

■ is  therefore  a fluid  fui  generis.  See  the 
articles  Fluid,  Compression,  Con- 
densation, Condenser,-  CongelaI 
tion.  Density  of  the  air,  and  At- 
mosphere. 

a.  Gravity,  another  coiifiderable  property  I 

of 
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of  air,  maybe  proved  from  various,  ex- 
periments upon  the  air-pump  ; the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  as  follow,  i.  By 
aiSually  weighing  it  in  a nice  balance, 
where  we  lhall  fee,  that  one  gallon  of 
air  will  weigh  a dram  very  nearly,  a.  By 
filling  a glafs  tube  v.'ith  mercury,  and 
inverting  it  in  a bafon  of  the  fame  fluid, 
where  it  will  appear,  that  a column  will 
be  fupported  in  the  tube,  by  the  foie 
weight  or  prelTure  of  the  air,  to  upwards 
of  the  height  of  twenty-eight  inches.  3. 
By  taking  the  air  oif  the  furface  of  the 
quicklilver  in  the  gage  of  the  air-pump, 
which  then  immediately  rifes  by  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  external  air.  4.  By  exhaull- 
ing  a receiver  placed  over  the  hole  of  the 
hrafs  plate  on  the  pump,  which  will  then 
be  kept  fall  by  the  prelTure  of  the  incum- 
bent air.  Or,  5.  More  demonftratively, 
by  exhaufting  a fmall  receiver  under  one 
larger,  and  letting  in  the  air  at  once  up- 
on it,  which  will  then  be  faftened  to  the 
jilate  as  before,  though  not  placed  over 
the  hole.  6.  By  placing  the  hand  on  the 
open  receiver,  and  exhaufting,  the  weight 
of  the  air  on  the  hand,  wilfbe  extremely 
fenfible.  7.  By  placing  a piece  of  thin 
glafs  or  a bladder  on  the  faid  open  re- 
ceiver, which,  when  the  air  is  a little  ex- 
haufted,  will  be  broke  into  pieces  by  the 
weight  of  the  incumbent  air.  8.  The 
air,  exhaufted  from  a thin  bottle  under  a 
receiver,  and  then  fuddenly  let  in,  will, 
by  its  weight,  inftantly  reduce  it  to  very 
fmall  pieces.  9.  By  putting  a piece  of 
wood  under  quickfilver  in  the  receiver, 
and  then  exhaufting  the  air,  and  letting 
it  in  again,  it  will,  by  its  weight,  force 
the  quickfilvfr  into  the  pores  of  the 
wood,  and  very  fenfibly  increafe  its 
weight,  to.  The  exhaufted  brafs  he- 
mifpheres  prove  not  only  the  prodigious 
weight  of  the  air,  but  alfo  the  quantity 
thereof  very  exaflly.  11.  By  exhautt- 
ing  glafs -bubbles,  fwimming  in  vyater, 
and  letting  the  air  in  again,  it  will  force 
the  water  into  the  bubbles,  and  make 
them  fink.  ii.  The  fyringe,  with  its 
weight  defcending  in  vacuo,  and  afcend- 
ing  again  upon  the  admiftion  of  air,  does 
very  prettily  prove  the  preffure  of  the  air, 
and  the  rationale  of  fyringes  in  general. 
See  Syringe,  GaAyi,jrY,  f^c. 

That, water  rifes  in  puinps,  fiphons,  and 
all  kinds  of  water  engines,  by  the  pref- 
fure of  the  air  only,  is  made  evident  by 
taking  off  the  faid  prefl'ure,  in  the  ex- 
haufted receiver,  from  a bafon  of  mercury, 
which  then  will  not  rife  in  the  pipe  0 Ithe 


fyVinge  on  drawing  up  the  pifton,,  .as  it 
will  in  the  open  air.  See  Pump,  Si- 
phon, Fountain,  and  Engine.  ■ 
However,  as  the  air  is  an  heterogeneous 
fluid,  its  weight  muft  vary  according  to 
its  different  component  parts  ; hence  an 
inftrument  called  a barometer,  has  been 
invented  to  fliew  this  variation.  See  the 
article  Barometer. 

3.  Elafticity,  a third  effential  property 
of  air,  is  alfo  demonftrable  from  various 
experiments  of  the  like  kind.  i.  By  the 
great  expanfion  of  a fmall  quantity  of 
air  in  an  emptied  bladder,  when  the  air 
is  taken  off  from  the  external  parts  in  the 
receiver,  a.  By  the  extrufion  of  a fluid 
out  of  a glafs -bubble,  by  the  expanfion 
of  the  bubble  of  air  contained  therein. 
3.  By  the  expulfion  of  the  white  and  yolk 
of  an  egg  through  a fmall  hole  in  the 
little  end,  by  the  expanfion  of  the'  ait- 
contained' in  the  great  end  ; and  alfo,  by 
raifing  up  the  fkin  of  the  egg,  (after  the 
yolk  is  taken  away,  and  one  half  , of  the 
lliell)  by  the  expanfion  of  the  faid  in- 
cluded bubble  cf  air,  fo  as  almoft  to  fill 
the  half  fliell.  4.  Glafs-bubbles  ;and 
images,  filled  with  water,  fo  as  fo  make 
them  juft  fink  in  water,  will,  upon  ex- 
haulling  the  air  from  the  futface,  rife  to 
the  top  of  theveffel.  y.  Alfo  a bladder, 
filled  v'ith  air,  and  juft  made  to  fink  with 
a weight,  will,  upon  exhauftion,  foon 
rife  .by'  the  expanfion  of  the  contained  air. 
6.  Beer,  cyder,  water,  and 'porous  bo- 
dies do  emit  great  quantities  of  air  un- 
der the  exhaufted  receiver.  7.  Fillies 
are  made  lb  light  or  buoyant,  by  in- 
creafing  the  fpring  of  the  air  in  their 
bladders,  that  they  rife  to  the  top  of  the 
water,  and  cannot  again  defcend  to  the 
bottom'.  8.  But  that  curious  experiment, 
which  fhews  the  force  of  the  fpring  of  the 
air  to  be  equal  to  its  weight  or  preffure, 
is  by  raifing  the  mercury  by  the  expan- 
fion of  a , fmall  quantity  of  confined  air 
to  the  fame  height  in  an  exhaufted  tube 
above  the  air-pump,  as  that  which  it  is 
raifed  to  in  the  mercurial  gage  by  the 
prtflure  of  the  atmofphere  below  it. 

Mr.  Boyle  has  determined  the  difference 
between  the  moft  rarified  and  moft  con- 
denfed  air,  to  be  as  i to  57,0000  : fince 
therefore,  after  fa  high  a degree  of  rare- 
faiftioii  and  condenfation,  its  elafticity  ftill 
remains,  we  may  fairly  conclude  air  to 
be  an  unchangeably  elaftic,  moveable 
fluid,  conftantly  operating  in,  and  upon 
all  bodies,  by  its  own  peculiar  vibratory 
motion. 

L z 


Heat 
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Jleatis  found  to  increafe  the  elafticity  of 
air,  and  cold  to  have  a quite  contrary 
cfFefl  : hence  appears  the  ule  of  the  ther- 
mometer for  indicating  the  various  de- 
grees of  both.  See  Thermometer. 

The  great  aflion  of  animal  life,  -viz:. 
breathing,  by  infpiration  and  expiration 
of  air,  is  owing  to  the  preifure  and  fpring 
of  the  air  conjointly,  as  is  evident  by 
the  contraflion  and  expanlion  of  a blad- 
der in  a fmall  receiver,  with  a bladder 
tied  on  at  the  bottom  to  reprefent  the  dia- 
phragm, See  the  article  Diaphraom. 
That  air,  palling  through  the  fire  and 
heated  brafs  tube,  is  unfit  for  animal  re- 
fpiration,  is  fhewn  by  the  fudden  death 
of  any  animal  put  into  a receiver  filled 
therewith.  Ajlb  candles  and  live  coals, 
put  into  this  adult  air,  immediately  go 
out,  Hence  the  noxious  and  peftilential 
qualities  of  damps  and  fuffocating  exha- 
lations, fp  fatally  experienced  in  mines 
and  other  fubterranean  places.  See 
Damps^  Exhalation,  and  Minr, 
That  the  different  velocities,  with  which 
heavy  and  light  bodies  defcendin  the  air, 
is  owing  to  the  air’s  refinance  only,  is' 
manifeft  from  the  equal  velocity  or  fwift- 
nefs  with  which  all  bodies  defcend  in  the 
exhaufted  receiver,  as  is  fhewn  in  the  ex- 
periment of  a guinea  and  a feather.  See 
the  article  Descent. 

That  fermentation,  putrefaflipn,  de- 
pend’on  the  air,  and  are  promoted  by  it, 
is  fhewn  by  preferring  fruit  in  their  natu- 
ral bloom  and  perfeflion  through  the 
winter  in  an  exhaufted  glafs.  See  Fer- 
ment.ATI  ON, 'Putrefaction,  &c. 

The  ufe  of  ihe  diving-bell  depends  upon 
the  fpring  and  force  of  the  air  5 for  fmce 
the  fpace,  which  the  air  takes  up,  is  re- 
ciprocally as  the  power  coraprefling  it,  it 
is  evident,  that,  at  the  depth  of  thirty- 
three  feet  of  water,  where  the  preffure  of 
the  atmofph'ere  is  doubled,  the  bell  will 
be  half  filled  with  water ; at  the  depth 
of  fixty-fix  feet,  it  will  be  two  thirds' 
filled;  at  the  depth  of  ninety-nine  feet, 
it  will  be  three-fourths  filled  ; and  fo  on. 
See  the  article  Diving-bell. 

The  fpring  of  the  air  is  molt  evidently 
cpncevned  in  that  chirurgica!  operation, 
called  cupping  ; for  which  a vacuum  is 
made  by  a fyringe  in  the  cupping-glafs 
applied  to  that  part,  the  fpring  of  the  ait 
in  the  fiefh  under  the  glals  does  ftrongly 
aft,  and  by  that  means  caufes  the  flefti 
to  diftend  and  fwell  into  the  glafs,  while 
the  preft'ure  of  the  air,  on  the  parts  yvith- 
eut  the  glals,,  accelerates  the  moUon  gf 
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the  blood  and  fluids  towards,  the  part 
where  it  is  diminifhed  or  taken  off  by  the 
glafs.  See  the  article  ©ripping. 

From  this  account  of  the  air,and  its  pro- 
perties, many  curious  appearances  may 
be  underftpod. 

1.  Air,  as  a fluid  body,  is  the  vehicle  of 
the  effluvia  of  all  odorous  bodies  to  the 
organs  of  fmellit^ ; and,  as  a ponde- 
rous fluid,  it  prefies  them  on  the  nerves 
of  thofe  organs,  with  a force  fufficient  to 
make  them  fenfible.  It  alfo  imprelfes 
fapid  fubftances  upon  the  organs  of  tafte, 
and  renders  them  obfervable  by  the  rcnfes. 
It  is  alfo  the  inftrument  of  found  ; for 
the  undulations,  caufed  in  it  by  bodies 
moved  by  various  direfilions,  ftrike  upon 
the  external  ear,  which,  by  a lingular 
racchanii'm,  communicates  this  notice  to 
the  nerves  expanded  upon  the  internal 
ear.  This  weight  of  the  air  alfo,  by 
preffing  upon  the  I'urface  of  animals  and 
vegetables,  prevents  a rupture  of  their 
Velfels,  from  the  force  necelfary  to  circu- 
late their  juices,  to  which  it  is,  as  it 
were,  a counter-balance.  All  thefe  things 
are  evident,  becaufe,  on  the  tops  of  high 
mountains,  where  the  air  is  very  rare, 
the  fcnfes  of  fmelling,  tailing,  and  hear- 
ing are  very  languid.  On  the  tops  of 
mountains  alfo  the  blood  velfels  as  e very 
fubjefil  to  burft,  whence  frequent  hae- 
morrhages happen  to  thofe  who  travel  to 
their  fummits.  See  the  articles  Smell, 
Taste,  Hearing,  fife; 
a.  The  air,  by  its  elafticity,  contributes 
greatly  to.  the, folutiqn  of  the  aliment  in 
the  ftomachs  of  animals.  For,  when 
that  which  is  contained  in  every  part  of 
the  food  is  ratified  and  expanded  by  the 
heat  it  meets  within  the  ftoraach,  if  de- 
ftroys  the  cohefion  of  the  component  par. 
tides,  and  aflifts  in  reducing  it  to  a llate 
of  fluidity.  At  the  fame  time,  as  it  is 
confined  in  the  ftomach,  all  its  aftion 
mull  be  determined  to  the  aliment,  which 
it  mull  therefore  afl  upon  with  great  force 
in  this  rarified  Hate.  See  Stomach, 
Rarefactio.N,  Digestion,  &c. 

3.  Rel'piration,  fo  necelfary  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  animal  life,  is  pirformed 
by  means  of  the  air.  For,  wmen  the 
air  is  expelled  out  of  the  lungs,  the  pul- 
monary velfels,  through  which  the  blood 
circulates  from  the  right  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  and  by  which  it  is  returned  to  the 
left  auricle,  collapfe,  and  are  no  longer 
pervious,  till  the  air,  ruffling  into  the 
branches  of  the  afpera  arteria  upon  the 
glevation  of  the  bieaft,  dillends  the  Iqngs, 
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and  hereby  opens  not  only  the  air-vef- 
fels,  but  alfo  the  branches  of  the  pulmo- 
nary vein  and  artery,  which  accompany 
everywhere  thofe  of  the  afpera  arteria. 
Here  the  air,  as  a heavy  fluid,  afts  upon, 
comprefles,  and  comminutes  the  blood  ; 
and,  as  it  is  elaftic,  and  dilatable  by  heat, 
the  aflion'  of  it  upon  the  blood  in  the 
lungs,  is,  by  this  property,  rendered 
■greater.  See  Respiration,  Circu- 
lation, &c.  _ _ _ . 

4.  If  we  confider  the  air  in  all  lights,  we 
lhall  find,  that  every  alteration  it  under- 
goes muft  induce  fome  great  change  on 
the  animal  machine.  Thus  when  it  is 
very  heavy,  it  muft  prefs  upon  the  fur- 
face  of  our  bodies,  and  the  internal  part 
of  the  lungs,  with  a greater  force  than 
when  it  is  light.  It  has  been  proved  by 
curious  obfervations,  that  the  difference 
of  weight,  with  which  our  bodies  are 
preffed  by  the  atmofphere,  in  the  greateft 
degree  of  its  natural  gravity,  from  that 
which  we  fuftain  when  it  is  lighteft,  a- 
niounts  to  398a  -1;  pounds  troy-weight. 
Now  as  this  difference  is  very  great,  the 
effefls  of  it  muft  alfo  be  confiderable. 

5.  The  different  degrees  of  heat  and 
elafticity  in  the  air  muft  have  effedls  pro- 
portionable to  the  caufes  upon  the  bodies 
of  animals.  The  various  contents  alfo 
of  the  air  muft  of  courfe  induce  great 
changes,  as  it  fome  way  or  other  finds 
nteaus  to  communicate  the  qualities  it 
boti  from  them  to  the  blood  and 
juica  0!  animals.  Hence  it  becomes  the 
vehicle  of  contagion,  and  the  propagator 
of  diieales,  both  epidemical  and  ende- 
mial,  which  admit  of  infinite  variety, 
becaufe  the  alterations  of  the  air,  with 
refpefl  to  its  properties,  and  to  the  innu- 
merable combinations  of  bodies  con- 
tained in  it,  are  infinite.  However,  we 
may  venture  to  conclude,  that  the  moft 
healthful  is  that  which  is  ferene  and  dry, 
and  confequently  ponderous,  and  replete 
with  the  acid  vital  fpirit. 

6.  It  is  the  phyfical  office  and  ufe  of  the 
air,  to  affift  in  railing  the  vapours  and  ex- 
halations of  the  earth,  and  to  ferve  as  a 
general  matrix  for  them ; wherein  they 
are  all  blended  together,  and  fermented, 
or  fome  way  changed  in  their  nature,  fo 
as  to  perform  new  offices,  or  recruit  the 
vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral  king- 
doms, when  fuch  enriched  vapours  fall 
back  again  in  rain  or  dew  to  the  earth. 
See  Vapour,  Rain,  dnd  Dew. 

y.  Hence  may  be  conceived  in  genesal 


how  alLthe  changes,  and  phasnomena,  as 
meteors,  explolions,  thunder,  lightening, 
the  aurora  borealis,  &c,  happen  in  this 
great  chaos  of  the  atmofphei  e,  viz.  ac- 
cording as  floating  particles  of  different 
kinds  chance  to  meet,  fo  as  to  form  con- 
fiderable aggregates  or  colle£Iions  ; and/ 
according  as  they  are  favoured  by  there- 
quifite  degrees  of  heat,  cold,  drinefs,  or 
moifture.  See  the  articles  Meteo^c, 
Explosion,  Thunder,  &c. 

As  the  various  degrees  of  the  heat  and 
cold  in  the  air  is  indicated  by  the  ther- 
mometer, and  its  different  weight,  by  the 
barometer,  fo  its  moifture  and  drinefs  is 
fhewn  by  the  hygrometer.  See  the  article 
Hygrometer. 

Having  confidered  the  properties  of  the 
air,  it  is  neceffary  to  confider  alfo  what 
eorpufcles  are  blended  and  contained  in 
this  heterogeneous  fluid.  And  thefe  are 
in  reality  almoft  infinite,  of  various  na- 
tures, and  entirely  different  in  different 
parts  of  the  atmofphere.  We  may  there- 
fore confider  it  as  an  univerfal  chaos,  in 
which  eorpufcles  of  almoft  every  kind, 
being  confounded  together,  make  up  a 
compofition  confifting  of  the  moft  diffe- 
rent parts.  For,  i.  There  is  always, 
and  every  where,  fire  contained  in  the 
common  air.  See  the  article  Fire. 
s.  There  is  water  contained  always  in 
the  air,  and  in  every  part  of  it,  and  that 
in  fuch  a manner,  that  it  does  not  ap- 
pear poffible,  by  any  known  methods,  to 
feparate  the  water  entirely  from  it.  Wa- 
ter is  every  moment  perfpiring  from  every 
perfon  in  health,  in  an  invifible  vapour. 
Sanflorius  computes,  that,  in  twenty- 
four  hours  time,  there  exhales  from  fuch 
a perfon  nearly  the  weight  of  five  pounds, 
much  the  greateft  part  of  which  is  wa- 
ter. A vaft  quantity  of  aqueous  fleams 
muft  therefore  be  continually  exhaling 
from  animals  of  all  kinds  fcattered  ^9ll 
over  the  earth ; and  that  all  plants  like- 
wife  fend  forth  a dewy  aqueous  vapour, 
is  a thing  which  has  been  long  confirmed 
by  obfervations  ; but  the  late  learned  and 
induftrious  Dr.  Hales  has,  in  his  curious 
‘Treatife  of  vegetable falics,  reduced  the 
vaft  quantity  of  aqueous  vapours  exhal- 
ing from  plants  to  calculation.  Dr. 
Halley,  from  obfervations  made  with  the 
greateft  care  and  accuracy,  has  made  it 
appear,  that  from  the  furface  of  the  Me- 
diterranean fea  alone,  in  one  fummer’s 
day,  there  exhales,  by  the  heat  of  the 
leafon  onlyj  vifithout  any  affiftance  from 
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the  wind,  52,800,000,000  tons  of  water. 
Hence  the  origin  of  fprings  and  rivers. 

See  the  articles  Wat^ER,  Persp-IRA- 
TioN,  Springs,-  Sea,  &c. 

3.  All  the  parts  that  we^can  obferve  in 
vegetables,  are  continually  changing,  and 
difperfed  throughout  the  atmofphere. 
That  the  fpirits  of  vegetables  do  always, 
and  every  where,  exhale,  and  fill  the  air 
with  a continual  fragrance,  no  body  can 
difpute.  And  it  is  very  certain,  that  the 
odour  of  plants,  difperfed  through  the 
vaft  tracks  of  air,  often  informs  the  ma- 
riners, before  they  difcover  land,  of  their 
approach  to  the  fhore.  Hence  then  it 
follows,  that  whatever  odoriferous  fpi- 
rits are  at  any  time  by  nature  produced  in 
plants,  all  thei'e  are  certainly,  at  length, 
contained  in  the  air  alone. 

4.  If  we  -enquire  whether  the  parts  of 
animals  are  contained  alfo  in  the  air,  we 
lliall  find  there  is  a great  quantity  of  ex- 
h-aling  fpirits  ; and  thole  wholly  peculiar 
to  every  animal,  that  are  continually  dif- 
fipated  and  carried  into  the  air  from  living 
animals,  and  adhere  to  other  bodies ; 

•and  by -means  of  thefe  fpirits  it  is,  that 
dogs,  which  purfue  by  fcent,  diftinguilh 
fo  accurately  the  animals  from  which 
they  exhale  ; and  how  full  the  air  is  fre- 
quently of  effluvia,  exhaling  from  animals, 
appears  evident  from  the  infeflion  too 
often  obfervable  in  contagious  diftempers. 

5.  Foffils  are  likewife  difcoverable  in  the 
air  ; for  all  foffile-falts,  however  fixed,  at 
laft  fly  off  in  the  air,  if  they  are  diflblved 
in  water,  (efpccially  in  that  which  they 
attrafl  from  the  air)  and  are  afterwards 
digefted  for  a long  time  in  a putrifying 
heat,  then  diftilled  with  a great  degree 
of  fire,  theirrefiduum  calcined  in  a ftrong 
open  fire,  and  then  diffblved  in  the  air 
again.  Do  not  the  chemifts  convert,  by 
different  methods,  many  thoufand  pounds 
weight  of  fuch  fait  into  acid  volatile 
fumes,  w’hich  they  call  fpirit  ? And  does 
not  every  fuch  chemical  operation  infeSt 
the  very  air  ? With  regard  to  the  prin- 
ciples, which  are  tehmed  fulphurs,  thefe, 
whenever  the  foffils  are  burnt,  are  entirely 
carried  into  the  air,  and,  being  inter- 
mixed with  it,  difappear ; the  faline  acid 
part  changing  into  a fuffocating  fume, 
and  the.  oleaginous  part  being  attenuated 
by  thea£lion  of  the  flame,  and  flying  off 
in  an  invifible  @r  footy  black  vapour.-  It 
is  very  certain,  that  hardly  any  thing  at 
all  of  thefe  parts  remains  in  the  earth. 
Sulphur  now  itfelf,  when  alone,  is  car- 
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ried  into  the  air  in  form  of  an  isnpalpaWj 
powder,  and  is  there  difperfed  about. 
6,  Metals  themfelves  have  been  found  to 
be  fo  far  changed,  that  even  thofe,  under 
a new  form  of  a volatile  fume,  have  been 
elevated  and  fcattered  in  the  air.  This  is 
univerfally  known  to  be  true  of  mercury, 
which,  agitated  only  by  a fire  ofdoode. 
grees,  flies  off,  and  becomes  invifible, 
And  if  the  air,  impregnated  with  it,  fur. 
rounds,  and  is  applied  to,  a human  body, 
how  wonderfully  does  it  penetrate  it,  and 
how  quickly  does  it  raife  a falivation! 
But  befides,  while  it  thus  flies  off,  it  car- 
lies  up  and  bears  away  with  it  fume  part 
of  certain  metals ; as  appears  from  the 
diftillation  of  lead  and  tin  with  mercury, 
If  we  examine  into  the  manner  in  which 
nature  operates,  according  to  the  laws 
which  the  great  Creator  has  ordained,  we 
fliall  plainly  difcover  that  this  air  is  the 
grand,  efficacious,  and  neceffary  inftrn- 
ment  which  nature  uniyerlally  employs 
in  almoft  all  the  operations  fhe  is  perpe- 
tually engaged  in.  For  in  this,  bodies 
of  all  kinds  are  placed  ; in  this  they 
move  ; and  in  this  they  perform  all  theit 
adlions,  as  well  thofe  which  proceed  from 
their  particular  and  private  natures,  as 
thofe  which  depend  upon  their  relation  to 
other  bodies.  There  is  fcarcely  any  li- 
quid, as  appears  by  experiment,  which 
has  not  air  intermixed  with  it ; fcarcely 
any  folid  out  of  which  it  may  not  becx- 
tradled  by  art-  So  that  it-  is  fcarce  pof- 
fihle  to  fpecify  any  operation'  of  nature, 
which  happens  without  the  afliftance  of 
air,  or  utterly  exclufive  of  it : the  ope- 
rations of  the  loadftone,  gravity,  and 
the  particular  attraftion  and  repulfidn 
of  corpufcles,  may  perhaps  be  alone  ex- 
cepted, as  capable  of  being  performed 
without  it ; to  all  others  it  is  abfolutely 
neceffary-  All  the  pperations  of  chemi- 
liry,  without  any  exception,  are-  per- 
formed in  the  aii--  In  fliort,  fuch  is  the 
generating  and  vivifying  power  of  ^ir, 
that  fome  of  the  antient  philofopliers  con- 
Cdered  it  as  thefirft  principle  of  all  things, 
Air, not  only  a£ls  npon  all  bodies,  by  ils 
common  properties  of  weight  and  ela- 
fticity,  but  by  the  peculiar  virtues  of  the 
ingredients  whereof  it  is  compoled.  By 
means  of  a corroding  aaid  it  diflblves iron 
and  copper-,  unlefs  well  defended  by  oil. 
Even  gold,  in  the  chemifts  laboratory, 
when  the  air  is  impregnated  with  the  ef- 
fluvia of  aqua  regia,  contradls  a ruft  like 
Other  bodies.  It  fixes  volatile  bodies,  and 
volatilize! 
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volatilizes  thofe  which  are  fixed.  See  the 
article  AciD. 

From  the  different  efiJuvias,  diffufed  thro’ 
the  air,  proceed  a variety  of  effefts.  Near 
mines  of  copper,  it  will  difcolour  filver 
and  brafs ; and  in  London,  the  air  of 
which  abounds  with  acid  and  corrolive 
particles,  metalline  utenfils  rult  fooner 
than  in  the  country.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  obtain  oil  of  fulphur  in  a clear  dry  air, 
as  its  parts  are  then  more  ready  to  evapo- 
rate; wherhas,  in  a moift  cloudy  air,  it 
may  be  obtained  in  abundance.  All  falts 
melt  mod  readily  in  cloudy  weather  ; and 
reparations  fucceed  bed  in  the  fame  date  of 
the  air.  If  pure  wine  be  carried  into  a 
place  where  the  air  is  full  of  the  funies  of 
wine  then  fermenting,  it  will  begin  to 
ferment  afrefh. 

Ant,  in  medicine,  makes  one  of  the  fix 
non-naturals,  and  that  not  the  lead'pow- 
erful.  The  very  life  of  animals  depends 
on  it,  as  is  proved  by  experiments  in  the 
air-pump ; mod  animals  being  unable 
to  live  in  the  exhauded  receiver. 

The  wholefomnefs  or  unwholfomnefs  of 
air,  is  certainly  owing  to  the  different 
effluvia  with  which  it  abounds.  Lord 
Bacon  thinks  the  bed  air  is  to  be  met 
with  in  open  champaign  countries  ; 
where  the  foil  is  dry,  not  parched  or 
fandy,  and  fpontaneoufly  produces  wild 
thyme,  wild  marjoram,  and  the  like 
fweet-icented  plants.  That  near  rivers 
he  thinks  rather  prejudicial,  unlefs  they 
are  frnall,  clear,  and  have  a gravelly 
channel.  The  morning  air  is  deemed 
more  refreiliing  than  that  of  the  evening, 
and  air  agitated  with  breezes,  than  that 
which  is  ferene  and  dill. 

As  good  air  contributes  greatly  to  health, 
fo  that  which  is  bad  is  no  lefs  prejudicial 
to  it.  Stagnating  air  is  prodnhlive  of 
putrid  and  malignant  diforders,  as  dy- 
fenteries,  bilious  fevers,  Sfc;  and  that 
which  is  too  mold,  of  indammatory  ones, 
as  coughs,  rheumatifms,  &c.  Mold  and 
raiiiy^  leafons,  however,  differ  widely 
in  this  refpeft  ; fince  in  mardiy  .coun- 
tries, intenfe  and  continued  heats  occa- 
fion  the  greated  moidui  e in  the  air  : 
whereas  frequent  Ihowers,  during  the 
hot'feafon,  cool  it,  check  the  excefs  of 
vapour,  dilute  and  refrefh  the  corrupted 
dagnating  wateiqand  precipitate  all  noxi- 
ous and  putrid  effluvia. 

Am,  in  mythology,  was  adored  by  the 
heathens  under  the  names  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno  ; the  former  reprefenting  the  fupe- 
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rior  and  finer  part  of  the  atraofphere, 
and  the  latter  the  inferior  and  groffer 
part.  The  augurs  alfo  drew  prefagea 
from  the  clouds,  thunder,  lighten- 
ing, (gc,  ^ 

Air,  in  painting,  &c.  denotes  the  manner 
and  very  fife  of  afflion  ; or  it  is  that 
which  expreffes,  the  difpofition  of  the 
agent.  See  the  article  Action. 

It  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  in  a foraewhat 
fyndnymous  fenfe  with  gedure  or  attitude. 

Air,  in  mufic,  denotes  the  melody  proper 
for  fongs,  odes,  and  the  like;  being 
iifually  quick  and  lively. 

Sometimes  it  is  ufed  for  the  fongs  tliera- 
lelves,  called  by  the  Romans  tsTU^  fr©i^ 
which  the  modern  term  air  is  derived- 
It  is  an  obfervation  of  lord  Bacon,  that 
airs  have  fome  affinity  with  the  affieftions 
of  the  mind  : thus,  there  are  merry  airs, 
doleful  airs,  warlike  airs,  airs  inclining 
to  pity,  &c.  And  hence  we  are  to  ac- 
count for  the  great  influence  of  mufic. 
B,ut  the  fame  author  remarks,  that  tho’ 
this  variety  of  airs  difpofes  the  mind  to  a 
variety  of  paffions  conformable  to  them  j 
yet;  generally  fpeaking,  mufic  feeds  that 
difpofition  of  the  fpirits  which  it  finds. 

Airs,  in  the  manege,  are  the  artificial 
motions  of  taught  hoffes,  as, the  demi- 
volf;  curvet,  capriole,  (gc.  See  the  ar- 
. tides  Volt,  tsfc,. 

An  air  is  defined  to  be  a cadence  and 
liberty  of  motion,  accommodated  to  the 
natural  difpofition  of  the  horfe  ; makings, 
him  rife  with  obedience,  meafure,  and 
juftnefs  of  time. 

Some  even  extend  the  meaning  of  the 
word  to  the  natural  paces  of  the  horfe,  as 
walking,  trotting,  gallopping;  but  the' 
more  exaffl  writers  reflrain  it  to  thofe  mo- 
tions a.lready  mentioned. 

Air-bladder,  the  fame  with  what  fome 
call  theykoia;,  ox  fwhnmmg-hl^der  ; be  - 
ing  a vefiele  found  in  the  bodies  of  all 
filhes  ; the  cartilaginous,  cetaceous,  and 
perhaps  a few  other  kinds  excepted. 

'By  this  bladder,  which  is  always  more 
or  lefs  replete  with  air,  the  fiffi  is  enabled 
to  fuftain  its  body  at  any  depth.  Near  the 
bottom,  the  great  weight  of  the  incum- 
.bent  water  compreffes  the  body  of  the 
fiffi,  or  rather  the  inclofed  air-bladder, 
till  it  becomes  equiponderant  with  an 
equal  bulk  of  water.  In  the  middle  re- 
' gion,  where  the  preffure  is  lefs,  the  air- 
bladder  expands  ; and  thereby  increafes 
the  bulk  of  the  fiffi,  witliout  adding  any 
thing  to  its  weight,  till  it  becomes  equi- 
ponderant' 
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'ponderant  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water. 
As  the  filh  continues  to  rife,  the  air-blad- 
der ftill  expands  and  fuftains  it. 

It  is  highly  probable,  thatfilhes  have  a 
power  of  expanding  or  comprefEng  the 
air-bladder,  exclufive  of  the  weight  of  the 
water,  and  by  that  means  of  rifing,  or 
finking,  according  as  they  dilate  or  com- 
prefs  the  bladder. 

6ome  fillies  haveonly  afingle  air-bladder ; 
others,  a double  one  ; and  in  others,  it  is 
triple,  or  divided  into  three  cells.  Filhes 
which  lie  grovelling  at  the  bottom,  have 
no  air-bladders ; and  it  is  remarkable, that 
if  the  air-bladder  be  pricked  or  burft,  in 
filhes  naturally  furnilhed  with  it,  they  im- 
mediately fink  to  the  bottom,  from 
whence  they  can  never  raife  themfelves. 

Air-gun,  a machine  for  exploding  balls 
by  means  of  condenfed  air. 

Authors  defcribe  two  kinds  of  this  ma- 
chine, w/is.  the  common  one,  and  what 
is  called  the  magazine  air-gun. 

The  common  air  gun  is  made  of  bra.^s, 
and  has  two  barrels ; the  innermoft  one 
K A { See  plate  IX.  fig.  1.  ) being  of  a 
fmall  bore  j and  the  other  E C D R, 
larger.  In  the  {lock  of  the  gun  there  is  a 
fyringe  S M N P ; by  which  the  air  is  in-, 
jefled  into  the  cavity  between  the  two 
barrels,  through  the  valve  E P.  The  ball 
K is  put  down  into  its  place,  in  the  fmal- 
ler  barrel,  with  a 'rammer,  as  in  other 
guns.  At  S L is  another  valve,  which 
being  drawn  open  by  the  trigger  O,  makes 
way  for  the  air  to  get  behind  the  ball,  fo 
as  to  drive  it  out  with  great  violence. 

By  opening  and  flnitting  this  valve  fud- 
denly,  one  charge  of  condenfed  air  will 
anfwer  for  feveral  difcharges,  which  are 
effefted  by  means  of  a lock,  reprefented 
in  fig.  z. 

Magazine  Air-gun,  that  reprefented  in 
fig.  3.  where  feveral  balls  are  lb  lodged 
in  the  cavity  or  magazine  E D,  which 
is  of  a ferpentine  form,  that  they  may  be 
drawn  into  the  ilrooting  barrel  by  means  of 
the  hammer  H,  reprefented  in  fig.  5. 

To  make  a difcharge,  pull  the  trigger 
ZZ(fig.  3.  ) which  throws  up  the  feer 
y X,  and  difengages  it,  from  the  notch  x 
upon  which  the  ftrong  fpring  W W 
moves  the  tumbler  T,  to  which  the  cock 
is  fixed.  The  end  a of  this  tumbler  bears 
down  the  end  of  the  tumbling  lever  R, 
which  by  its  other  end  m,  raifes  the  fl.ac 
end  of  the  hor'zbhtal  lever  Qj  by  which 
means  the  pin  P p is  pulled  up,  and  open- 
ing the  valve  V,  difcharges  the  ball ; all 


which  is  evident  from  a bare  view  of  the 
figure. 

To  bring  another  ball  inftantly  to  fuc- 
ceed,  there  is  a part  H,  called  the  ham- 
mer, reprefented  in  fig.  4.  5.  which  turns 
the  key  of  the  cock,  or  circular  part 
ab  c,  into  any  fituation  required.  When 
a ball  is  in  the  gun  the  bore  of  this  key 
coincides  with  that  of  the  barrel  K K, 
but  when  it  is  difcharged,  the  hammer  H 
is  i-nftantly  brought  down  to  Ihjit  the  pan 
of  the  gun  ; by  which  motion,  the  bore 
of  the  key  is  turned  into  the  fituation  i k 
( fig.  4.  ) fo  as  to  coincide  with  the  ori- 
fice of  the  magazine  ; and  upon  lifting 
the  gun  upright,  the  ball  next  the  key 
tumbles  into  its  cavity,  and  falling  behind 
two  fmall  fpring  ( fig.  3.  ) is  by  them 
detained.  Then  opening  the  hammer 
again,  the  ball  is  brought  into  its  proper 
place,  near  the  difcharging  valve,  and  the 
bore  of  the  key  again  coincides  with  that 
of  the  Ihooting  barrel. 

Air-pumf,  a machine  by  which  theair, 
contained  in  a proper  velTel,  may  be  ex- 
haufted,  or  drawn  out, 

Otto  de  Guerick,  a burgo-mafter  of 
Magdeburg,  was  the  firft  inventor  of 
this  curious  inftrument : which  was  after, 
wards  greatly  improved  by  Mr.  Boyle, 
Mr.  Papin,  and  Mr.  Hawkftee. 

That  commonly  ufed  at  prefent  is  repre. 
fented  in  plate  X,  where  A A are  the 
two  brafs  barrels,  in  which  the  pillons 
C C move  up  and  down.  The  brafs  lube 
or  pipe,  maked  H.  H,  is  called  the  fwan’s 
neck  i thro’  which  the  air  pafles  from 
under  the  receiver  O O,  by  a fmall  hole 
K,  in  the  middle  of  the  brafs  plate  II, 
on  the  top  of  the  pump,  to  a brafs  piece 
in  the  box  D D ; which  being  perforated 
lengthwife  to  the  middle  point  under  each 
barrel,  tranfmits  the  air  by  a bladder- 
valve  to  be  pumped  out.  The  mercurial 
gauge,  which  communicates  with  the  re- 
ceiver, is  marked  LEE.  The  (lop-cock 
N,  ferves  to  readmit  the  air,  when  there 
isoccafion.  B is  the  handle,  or  winch 
for  working  the  pump.  G,  G,  are  two 
pillars  fupporting  the  frame  of  the  pump- 
wheel,  which  is  I'crewed  upon  them  by  the 
two  nuts  EE.  As  to  the  ufes  of  the 
other  parts,  they  .will  readily  be  compre- 
hended by  only  infptfliug  the  figure. 
The  operation  of  this  machine  depends 
on  the  elafticity  of  the  air  : for,  by  woik- 
ing  the  pump,  the  air  in  the  receiver  will 
expand  itiell  : by  which  means  part  of  it 
will  be  foi  ced  into  the  barrel  of  the  pump, 
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to  be  carried  ofFi  By  thus  contlnliihg  to 
Work  the  pump,  the  air  in  the  receiver  will 
he  gradually  exhaufted  ; but  can  never  be 
wholly  drawn  out,  fp  as  to  leave  a perfeft 
vacuum  vvithin  thevelTel:  for  it  muft  be 
confidered,  lhat'the  air  which  is  exhaufted , 
is  only  pufhed  out  by  the  fpring  of  that 
which  remains  behind  : if  therefore,  every 
particle  were  fuppofed  to  be  exhaufted, 
the  laft  would  be  expelled  without  aa 
agent  j or  there  would  be  an  effeft  with- 
out a caufe,  which  is  abfurd. 

furtable  Air-pump,  one  fo  contrivectas  to 
be  eafily  carried  from  one  place  to  another. 
Its  defci  iption  may  be  feen  in  plate  XI. 
fig.  r.  where  A B is  the  head,  or  part 
containing  the  wheel,  which  alternately 
jaifes  and  depreffes  the  piftons  C,  D,  in 
the  barrels  E,  F.  On  the  bottom,  I K 
L ftands  the  receiver  M N.  The  piece 
for  carrying  olF  the  air  is  marked  O,  and 
communicates  with  the  perforated  brafs- 
piece  on  which  the  barrels  ftand,  and 
from  which  they  receive  the  air  to  be  ex- 
hanfted.  P Qjs  a fmall  receiver,  under 
which  is  a bafon  of  mercury  R,  with  a 
tube  hermetically  fealed  R S ; the  fall 
of  the  mercury  in  which  tube,  ferves  to 
indicate  the  degree  of  exhatiftion.  The 
ftop-cock  T is  defigned  to  let  the  air 
again  into  the  receiver, 

Smeaton's  Al  R.  -pu  M p.  See  the  article  Pu  M p. 

Air-Shafts,  among  miners,  are  holes 
made  from  the  open  air  to  meet  the  adits, 
and  fupply  them  with  frelh  air. 

Thefe,  when  the  adits  are  long,  or  ex- 
ceeding thirty  or  forty  fathom,  become 
highly  neceftary,  as  well  to  give  vent  to 
the  damps  and  noxious  vapours,  as  to  let 
in  frefti  air. 

Air-threads,  in  natural hiftory,  aname 
given  to  the  long  filaments  fo  frequently 
feepin  autumn  floating  about  in  the  air, 
Thefe  threads  are  the  work  of  fpiders, 
efpecially  the  long-legged  field-lpider ; 
which  having  mounted  to  the  fummit  of 
a bufli  or  tree,  darts  from  its  tail  feveral 
of  thefe  threads,  till  at  length  it  pr  oduces 
one  capable  of  fuftaining  it  in  the  air  : on 
tliis  it  mounts  in  queft  of  prey,  and  fre- 
quently rifes  to  confiderable  heights. 
When  a fpider  has  thus  raifed  itfelf,  it 
does  not  defcend  always  by  the  fame 
thread  ; but  winding  that  up,  it  darts  out 
another,  more  or  lefs  long,  as  it  is  intend- 
ed for  a higher  or  lovver  flight. 

Air-vessels,  in  plants, ' certain  veffeis, 
or  dufls,  for  imbibing  and  conveying  air 
to  the  feveral  parts  of  a plant, 

VOLki. 


That  all  plants  contain  air  is  sertain,' 
but  that  they  are  furnilhed  with  diftinft 
organs,  anlwering  to  the  trachefe  and 
lungs  of  animals,  has  not  been  fuffi- 
ciently  proved.  Even  the  ingenious  Drs 
Hales  fpeaks  doubtfully  on  this  head, 
pi'opofmg  his  fentinients  by  way  of  que- 
ftion,  whether  the  ufe  of  thofe  fpiral 
wreaths,  coiled  round  the  infides  of  the 
veflels  fuppofed  to  convey  the  air,  and 
manifeft  in  the  leaves  of  the  vine  and 
fcabious,  may  not  be  to  promote  the 
quicker  afcent  of  air,  by  conforming  in 
fome  degree  to  its  elaftic  contortions. 

AIRA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  trian- 
dria  dais  of  plants,  the  corolla 

whereof  is  compofed  of  two  valves,  ex- 
tremely refembling  thofe  of  the  cup  ; one 
of  thefe  often  produces  an  arifta,  near 
twice  as  long  as  the  flower  ; the  corolla 
ferves  the  office  of  a pericarpium,  and  ih-  - 
clofes  the  feed,  which  is  Angle,  and  of  an 
oval  figure. 

There  are  fome  fpecies  of  this  genus,  in 
which  male  flowers  are  mixed  with  the 
hermaphrodite  ones  under  the  fame  com- 
mon cup  ! in  this  cafe,  the,  male  flower 
produces  an  arifta,  whereas  the  female 
does  not. 

AIRE,  in  geography,  the  name  of  two 
towns  of  France,  the  one  fituated  in  the 
province  of  Gafcony,  about  fixty-five 
miles  fogth  of  Bourdeaux ; and  the  other 
in  Artois,  about  thirty  miles  S.'E.  of 
Calais. 

Aire  is  alfo  a fea-port  town  in  Scotland, 
fituated  in  W.  longitude  4.'’  40'  and  N. 
latitude  55°  30'.  at  the  mouth  of  a river  of 
the  fame  name  which  difcharges  itfelf  in- 
to the  frith  of  Clyde, 

AIRESHIRE,  a county  of  Scotland,  the 
capital  of  vvhich  is  the  town  of  Aire.  It 
lies  eaftw.srd  of  the  mouth  of  the  frith  of 
Clyde. 

AIRING,  a term  peculiarly  ufed  for  the 
exercifing  horfes  in  the  open  air  ; the 
advantage  of  which  to  thefe  noble  and 
nfeful  animals,  no  body  will  difpute. 
Their  mlfters  in  this,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  refpeds,  are  more  mindful  of  the 
health  of  thefe  valuable  creatures  than  of 
their  own.  It  were  well,  if  this  negiefl 
could  be  called  a facrifice  to  public  or  pri- 
vate bufinefs  ; but  when  no  fuch  caufe 
can  be  afligned,  would  it  not  be  highly 
commendable,  as  well  as  falutary,  for 
gentlemen  to  air  themfelves  at  the  fame 
time  with  their  horfes  ? 

AIRY,  or  Aery,  among  fportfmen,  a 
M term 
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term  exprefllng  the  neft  of  a hawk  or 
eagle. 

AlR-Y  TRiPLiciTY,  among  ahrologers, 
denotes  the  three  ligns  Gemini,  Libra, 
and  Aquarius. 

AISIAMENTA,  in  law,  the  fame  with 
eafement.  See  the  article  Easement. 

AISNE,  or  Aise,  a river  of  France,  which 
rifes  on  the  frontiers  of  Lorrain,  near 
Clermont,  and  falls  into  the  Oyfe,  a lit- 
tle below  Soifons. 

AITOCZU,  a confiderable  river  of  lefler 
Afia,  which,  arifing  in  the  mountain 
Tanru',  falls  into  the  fouth  part  of  the 
Euxine  fea. 

AJXJGA,  Bugle,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
iiidy7tcuma-gymnofj)ermia  clafs  of  plants  : 
the  flower  is  monopetalous  and  ringent  ; 
the  upper  lip  being. fmall,  and  bifid  ; the 
lower  one,  large  and  trifid : there  is 
no  pericarpium  : the  feeds  are  contained 
in  the  cup  of  the  flower,  and  are  four  in 
number. 

The  flowers  and  leaves  of  bugle  are  faid 
to  be  good  in  fluxes,  in  retention  of  urine, 
and  in  hernias. 

AJUSTING,  or  Adjusting,  among 
ecclefiaftical  writers,  the  fame  with  ac- 
commodation. See  Accommodation. 

AJUTAGE,  or  Adjutage,  a kind  of 
tube  fitted  to  the  mouth  of  the  velTel, 
through  which  the  water  of  a fountain  is 
to  be  played. 

To  the  different  forms  and  ftrufilures  of 
adjutages,  is  owing  the  great  variety  of 
fountains.  Sea. the  aiticleFouNTAiN. 

AIXj  in  geography,  the  name  of  feveral 
places,  mz..  of  a large  city  of  France, 
the  capital  of  Provence  ; of  a fmall  town 
of  Savoy,  about  eight  miles  north  of 
Chamberry  ; of  an  ifland  on  the  coaft 
of  Gafcony,  between  that  of  Oleron 
and  the  main  land  ; and  of  a village  of 
Champagne,  fituated  in  the  generality  of 
Chalons. 

Aix-la-chapeele,  otherwife  called  Aach, 
Ach  and  Aken,  an  imperial  city  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  dutchy  of  Juliers. 

It  is  large  and  populous  ; being  much 
reforted  to  by  foreigners  as  well  as  by 
Germans,  on  account  of  its  hot  baths. 

AIZOON,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  icofaft- 
dria  pentagynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  calyx 
of  which  is  a permanent  perianthium, 
formed  of  a fingle  leaf,  divided  into  five 
lanceolatedfegments!  there  is  no  corolla  : 
the  fruit  is  a ventricofe  capfule,  of  a pen- 
tagonal figure,  and  formed  into  five  cells: 
the  feeds  are  numerous  and  raundiih. 

AKOND,  in  the  perfun  affdifs,  the  shief 
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judge  in  all  cafes  of  contrails  and  other 
civil  tranfaflions.  He  is  at  the  head  of  the 
lawyers,  and  has  his  deputies  in  all 
courts  of  the  kingdom. 

AL,  an  arable  particle  prefixed  to  words, 
and  fignifying  much'the  fame  with  the 
englilh  particle  the  : thus  they  fay  alker- 
rnes,  alkoran,  fife,  i,  e,  the  kermes,  the 
koran,  &c. 

AL,  or  Ald,  a faxon  term  frequently  pre. 
fixed  to  the  names  of  places,  denoting 
their  antiquity,  as  Aldborough,  Aid. 
gate,  &Ci 

ALA,  a latin  term,  properly  fignifying  a 
wing  i from  a refemblance  to  which,  fe. 
veral  other  things  are  called  by  the  fame 
name  : thus, 

Al-X,  in  anatomy,  is  fometimes  ufed 
for  the  lobes  of  the  liver,  the  nymphte  of 
the  female  pudendum,  the  two  cartilages 
which  form  the  noftril,  the  arm-pits, 
young  ftems  or  branches,  &c. 

Ala,  in  botany,  is  ufed  in  different  fenfes ; 
fometimes  it  denotes  the  hollow  between 
the  ftaik  of  a plant,  and  the  leaves ; Ibme- 
times  it  is  applied  to  the  two  fide  petals  of 
the  papilionaceous  flowers,  the  upper  pe- 
tal being  called  the  <vexillum,  and  the 
lower  one  the  Carina  ; others  ufe  it  for 
the  llender  membranaceous  parts  offome 
feeds,  thencefaid  to  be  alated  ; and  others, 
again,  for  the  membranaceous  expanfions, 
found  on  the  ftems  of  plants,  thence  de- 
nominated, alated  ftalks. 

ALABASTER,  alabajirites,  in  natural 
hiflory,  the  name  of  q genus  of  foffils, 
nearly  allied  to  the.  marbles  ; being  ele- 
gant ftones  of  great  brightnefs,  but  brit- 
tle, and  not  giving  fire  with  fteel : they 
ferment  with  acids,  and  readily  calcine 
in  the  fire. 

Naturalifts  enumerate  three  fpecies  of  ala- 
bafter  i i . A white  kind,  called  lygdmm 
marmor,  by  the  antients.  a.  A yellowilh 
white  kind,  called  by  the  antients  fhen- 
gites.  3.  A yellow  and  reddifh  kind, 
Called  fimply  alabajier  by  the  antients. 
The  laft  kind,  or  alabafter  of  the  an- 
tients,  which  is  ftill  found  in  Egypt,  and 
even  in  Cornwall,  is  an  extremely  beau- 
tiful Hone  5 being  elegantly  variegated 
with  veins  of  a pale  reddifh,.  whitifh,  or 
brown  colour,  upon  a clear,  pale,  yel- 
low ground,  from  whence  it  was  fotne- 
tiraes  called  o?7jx,  and  onychites. 

The  alabafters  are  much  ufed  by  ffatua- 
ries,  for  fmall  ftatues,  vafes,  and  co- 
lumns ; as  they  cut  fmoothly,  and  take 
a beautiful  polilh.  Sometimes,  they  a™ 
employed  like  plaffer  of  Paris,  after  be- 
ing 
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}ng  fiift  calcined  to  a fine  powder.  This 
they  mix  up  with  water  to  a thin  confift- 
ence,  catting  it  in  a mould,  where  it  rea- 
dily coagulates  into  a firm  body. 

Alabaster,  in  antiquity,  a term  not  only 
ufed  for  a box  of  precious  ointment,  but 
. alfo  for  a liquid  meafure,  containing  ten 
ounces  of  wine,  or  nine  of  oil. 

Some  will  have  the  alabafter-box,  men- 
tioned in  the  gofpels,  to  have  been  of 
glafs,  and  to  have  been  called  alabafter 
Irom  its  holding  the  meafure  exprelTed  by 
that  name. 

ALABASTRUM  dendroide,  the  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  laminated  alabafter,  beauti- 
fully variegated  with  the  figures  of  trees, 

, Ihrubs,  Sf c. 

ALADULIA,  in  geography,  the  moft 
eafterly  divifion  of  LelTer  Alia,  compre.. 
bending  the  antient  Cappadocia  and  Ar- 
menia Minor. 

ALAIS,  a confiderable  town  of  France,  in 
the  province  of  Languedoc,  fituated  on 
the  river  Garden,  at  the  foot  of  tlie  Ce- 
vennes. 

ALALCOMENIUS,  in  grecian  antiquity, 
theboeotian  name  of  the  month  called  by 
the  Athenians  mtemaBerion.  See  the  ar- 
ticle MiEMACTERION. 

ALAMIRE,  or  A-la-mi-re,  among 
rauficians,  a note  of  the  modern  fcale  of 
mufic.  See  the  article  Scale. 

ALAMODE,  in  commerce,  a thin,  glolTy, 
black  filk,  chiefly  ufed  for  women’s  hoods, 
and  mens  mourning  fcarfs. 

ALAND,  or  Alandt,  an  ifland  of  the 
Baltic  fea,  fituated  between  18  and  20“ 
call  longitude,  and  between  59  and  61° 
of  north  latitude. 

ALANORARIUS,  in  our  old  cuftoms, 
was  a keeper  of  fpaniels,  fetting-dogs, 
tSc.  for  the  ufe  of  Iportl'men. 

The  word  is  derived  from  alan,  a gothic 
term  for  a greyhound, 

ALARAF,  among  mahometans,  denotes 
the  partition-wall  which  feparates  heaven 
from  hell  ; though  fome  ufe  it  in  a larger 
fenfe  for  a limbus,  or  middle  ftate,  where- 
in thofe  whofe  good  and  evil  aflions  ex- 
aflly  balance  each  other,  enjoy  neither 
happinefsnor  mifery. 

ALARBES,  or  Alarabes,  a name  given 
to  thofe  Arabians  who  live  in  tents,  and 
dillingui/li  themfelves  by  their  drefs  from 
the  others  who  live  in  towns,  than  whom 
they  pretend  to  be  more  confiderable. 

ALARES,  in  roman  antiquity,  an  epithet 
given  to  the  cavalry,  .on  account  of  their 
being  placed  in  the  two  wings,  or. alas,  of 
the  army...  Though _fome  will  have  the 
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term  to  have  denoted-  a kind  of  light- 
armed foldiers,  fo  called  from  their  agili- 
ty and  fwiftnefs., 

Alares  in  anatomy,  the  latin 

name  of  the  mufcles  more  ufually  called 

pterygoidas  See  Pterygoidjseus. 

ALARM,  in  the  military  art,  denotes 
either  the  apprehenfion  of  being  fuddenly 
.attacked,  or  the  notice  thereof  fignified  by 
firing  a cannon,  fire-lock,  or  the  like. 
Falfe  alarms  are  frequently  made  ufe  of 
to  harrafs  the  enemy,  by  keeping  them 
copftantly  under  arms.  • Sometimes  alfo 
this  method  is  taken  to  try  the  vigilance 
of  the  piquet-guard,  and  what  might  be 
expeaed  from",  them  in  cafe  of  real 
danger. 

Al.srm-bell,  that  rung  upon  any  hidden 
.emergency,  as  a fire,  mutiny,  or  th'e 
like. 

Alarm-post, 


Alarm-place,  the 
ground  for  drawing  up  each  regiment, 
in  cafe  of  an  alarm.  This  is  otherwife 
called  the  rendezvous.  ’ , 

Alarm  is  alfo'  the  name  of  an  inftrument 
for  wakening  people,  by  making  a noife, 
letting  fall  a weight  upon  them,  or  even 
puffing  them.  A fimple  one  of  this  kind 
may  be  thus  made : let  a pack-thread, 
fupporting  a weight,  befo  placed  againfl: 
a candle,  that  it  may  be  burnt  at  a cer- 
tain hour  ; on  which  the  weight  will  fall 
and  waken  the  perfoh. 

ALATAMAHA,  a large  river  of  North 
America,  which,  riling  in  theapalachian 
mountains,  runs  fouth-eaft,  thro’  the  pro- 
vince of  Georgia,  and  falls  into  the  At- 
lantic ocean  below  the  town  of  Frederica. 

ALATED  lea’ves,  among  botanifts,  thofe 
made  up, of  feveral  pinnated  ones,  as  in 
the  orobus.  See  the  article  Pinnated. 

ALATERNUS,  in  botan.y,  a fpecies  of 
rhamnus.  See  the  article  Rhamnus.  . 
Ils  flower  confifts  of  one  funnel-like  leaf, 
divided  into  four  deep  fegnients  ; and  the 
fruit  is  a berry,  containing  for  the  moft 
part  three  feeds;  globofe  on  one  fide,  and 
angular  on  the  other.  See  plate  XI. 
fig.  2. 

ALAUDA,  the  lark,  in  ornithology,  a 
diftinfr  genus  of  birds  of  the  order  of  the 
fajfcres,  the  charafters  of  which  are 
thefe:  (betongue,  which  is  membrana- 
ceous and  pointed,  has  a rim  or  margin 
round  it ; the  beak  is  ttrait,  and  pointed  ; 
the  two  chaps  equsl  in  fiz.;  ; and  the  claw 
of  the  hinder  toe  longer  than  tn\  ,f  the 
other  toes.  See  :he  article  Lark. 

Alauda,  in  irhthyolcg)',  the  mm- 
which  fome  writers  call  ieveni  ■.■■  ■ V 
■ Ms  ■- 
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blennius,  particularly  the  mulgraiioc. 
See  plate  XI.  fig.  3,  and  the  article 
Blennius. 

ALAUTA,  a confiderable  river  of  Turky 
in  Europe,  which,  after  watering  the 
north-eaft  part  of  Tranfylvania  and  part 
of  Wallachia,  falls  into  the  Danube  al- 
moft  oppofite  to  Nicopolis. 

ALB,  or  Alee,  alba,  in,  the  romiih 
church,  a veftment  of  white  linen,  hang- 
ing down  to  their  feet, .and  anfwering  to 
the  furplice  of  our  clergy.  In  the  an- 
tient  church,  it  was  ufual  with  thofe  new- 
ly baptifed,  to  wear  an  alb,  or  white  veft- 
ment  ; and  hence  the  Sunday  after  eafter 
was  called  doininica  in  albis,  on  account 
of  . the  albs  worn  by  thofe  baptifed  on 
eafter-day. 

ALBA  firma,  or  Album,  in  our  old  cu- 
ftoius,  denoted  rentpaid  in  filver,  and  not 
in  corn,  which  was  called  black-mail. 

Alba  terra,  one  of  the  many  names  by 
which  alchemifts  call  the  phllofopher’s 
ftone,  faid  to  be  compounded  of  mercury 
and  fulphur. 

ALBANI,  in  roman  antiquity,  a college 
of  the  falii,  or  priefts  of  Mars,  fo  called 
fi'ora  mount  Albanus,  the  place  of  their 
refidence.  See  the  article  Salii. 

ALBANIA,  a province  of  Turky  in  Eu- 
rope, filuated  on  theeaft-fideof  the  gulph 
of  Venice. 

ALBANO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Cam- 
pagna  di  Roma,  about  twelvemiles  fouth- 
eaft  ofRome.  E.  Ion.  i 3°,  N.  hit.  41°  45'. 

ALBANS,  or  St.  Albans,  a town  of 
Hertfordfhire,  ^fituated  about  twenty 
miles  north-vyeft  of  London.  It  returns 
two  mernbers  to  parliament,  and  gives 
the  title  of  duke  to  the  noble  family  of 
Beauclerc  : north  lat.  51°  40'. 

ALBANY,  a town  of  North  America,  in 
the  province  of  New  York,  fituated  on 
Hudfon’s  river,  in  74°  of  welt  longitude, 
and  43°  north  latitude. 

ALBARA,  or  Alboba,  among  antient 
phyficians,  a malignant  kind  of  itcli,  ap- 
proaching to  the  leprefy.  See  the  articles 
Itch,  and  Leprosy. 

ALBAB-ASIN,  a town  of  Sp.iin,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Ar.igon,  fituated  upon  the 
river  Guadaiavir,  about  one  hundred  and 
ten  miles  eaft  of  Madrid. 

ALBEMARLE,  a town  of  Prance,  in  the 
province  of  Normandy,  from  whence  the 
noble  family  of  Keppel  takes  the  title  of 
earl,  E.  long.  a°,  N.  lat.  49°  43',  ' 

AlbEjiIarLe  is  alfo  the  name  of  the  moft 
' northerly  diftriiil.of  North  Carolina,  See 
the  article  Carolina. 


ALBENGA,  a fea-poft  town  of  Italy,  fj. 
tuated  on  the  Mediterranean'  fea,  abont 
fifteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Onegli'a, 

ALBIGENSES,  in  church  hiftory,  afeft  of 
chriftians,  which  appeared  in  the  Xllth 
and  Xlllth  centuries.  They  are  ranktd 
among  the  gfoflfeft  of  heretics,  'the  rriani- 
cheans,  by ’roman' catholics  ; from' which 
charge'proteft'ants  generally  acquit  them, 
though  with  fome  limitation.  See  the 
article  MANiC'HEES. 

At  the  time  of  the  reformation,  thofe  of 
the  . albigenfes  who  reniained,  embraced 
caivinifm.  See  the  article  Calvinists. 
ALBION,  tlie  antient  name  of  Britain.  See 
the  article  Britain. 

ALBORAK,  among  the  maliometan  wri- 
ters, the  beift  on  which  Mahomet  rode, 
in  his  joiirnies  to  heaven. 

The  Aa'ab  commentators  give  many  fa- 
bles  concerning  this  extraordinary  vehicle. 
It  is  reprefented  as  of  an  intermediate 
fliape  and  fize,  between  an  afs  and  a 
mule.  A place,  it  feems,  was  fecured 
for  it  in  paradife,  at  the  interceflion  of 
Mahomet ; which,  however,  was,  in 
fome  meafure,  extorted  from  the  prophet, 
by  Alborak's  rfefufing  to  let  him  mount 
him,  when  the  angel  Gabriel  was  come  to 
condnff  him  to  heaven. 

ALBOURG,  or  Alburg,  a fea-port 
town  of  north  Jutland,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Denmark. 

ALBRET,  or  Albrit,  a fmall  town  of 
France,  in  the  province  of  Gafeony, 
about  thirty-five  miles  fouth  of  Bourdcaux. 

ALBUGINEA  tunica,  in  anatomy,  the 
third  or  innermoft  coat  of  the  tefticles,  fo 
called  from  its  white  colour. 

It  is  a ftrong  thick  membrane,  very  fmoolh 
on  the  outer  Ihrface  ; the  inner,  v.ihich  ad. 

■ heres  to  the  fubftance  of  the  tefticle,  being 
rough  and  uneven.  Into  its  upper  part 
are  inferled  tSIood  vefiels,  nerves,  and 
lymphatics,  which  from  thence  fend  di- 
vers branches  into  the  fubftance  of  the 
tefticles. 

Albuginea  is  alfo  a name  fometimes'given 
to  one  of  the  coats  of  the  eye,  otherwife 
called  adnata.  See  the  article  Adnata, 

ALBUGINEUS,  an  appellation  given  by 
fome  to  the  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye. 
See  the  article  Eye. 

ALBUGO,  among  phyficians,  denotes.a 
diflemper  of  the  eye,  caufed  by  a white, 
denfe,  and  opaque  fpot  growing  upon  the 
tunica  cornea,  and  obltrudiing  the  light. 
It  is  otherwife  called  Imcoma.  See  the 
article  Leucoma. 

ALBULA,  in  iclitbyplogy,  a name  given 
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(,y  different  authors  to  very  different  fifties ; 

particularly  to  the  ^/n'a»r  with  twenty. 

bones  in  the  belly-fin,  and  to  feveral 
fpecies  of  See  the  articles  Cr- 

/alNUsand  COREGONUS. 

The  albula  nobilis,  or  coregonus  with 
fourteen  rays  in  the  back-fin,  is  repre- 
fenfed  in  plate  XI.  fig.  4.. 
album,  in  antiquity,  a kind  of  table,  or 
jegifter,  wherein  the  names  of  certain 
magiftrates,  public  tranfaftions,  fife, 
were  entered.  Of  thefe  there  were  va- 
rious forts,  as  the  album  fenatorum,  al- 
bum judicu/n,  album  fratoris,  &c. 
Album  graettm,  among  phyficians,  de- 
notes the  white  dung  of  dogs,  faid  to  be 
good  for  inflammations  of  the  throat ; 
but  little  regarded  at  prefent. 

Album  oculi,  the  white  of  the  eye  ; other- 
wife  called  albuginea  and  adnata. 
albumen,  the  term  ufed  by  medical 
writers  for  the  white  of  an  egg.  See  the 
article  Egg.'* 

The  albmnina,  or  whites  of  eggs,  are,  on 
account  of  their  agglutinating  and  cool- 
ing quality,  ufed  in  collyriums  for  the 
eyes ; alfo  for  burns,  and  in  fome  mix- 
tures with  bole  armoniac  forfrefti  wounds. 
Boiled  with  any  liquor,  they  ferve  to  cla- 
rify it  i for  being  thereby  hardened,  they 
■ carry  off  with  them  the  grofs  and  fecu- 
lent parts. 

Dilliiling  the  albumen  by  a retort  in  a 
land  heat,  till  it  be  brought  to  a drynefs, 
it  yields  an  incredible  quantity  of  water, 
which  has  moll  of  the  properties  of  the 
whole  mafs. 

The  white  of  an  egg  makes  an  extraordi- 
nary menftcuum.  Being  boiled  hard  in 
thelhell,  and  afterwards  fufpended  in  the 
air  by  a thread,  it  refolves  and  drops 
down  into  an  infipid  fcentlefs  liquor, 
which  appears  to  be  that  anomalous  un- 
accountable menftruum,  fo  much  ufed  by 
Paracelfus  ; and  will,  though  it  contain 
nothing  fliarp, oleaginous,  or  faponaceous, 
make  a thorough  folution  of  myrrh  ; 
which  is  more  than  either  water,  oil, 
fpirits,  or  even  fire  itfelf,  can  effefil. 
ALBUQUERQUE,  a city  of  Spain,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Leon  and  province  of  Eftre- 
madura,  fttuated  oti  the  frontiers  of  Por- 
tugal. W.  long.  7®,  N.  lat.  39°. 
alburn,  the  englilh  name  of  a compound 
colour,  being  a mixture  of  whiteand  red, 
or  reddilh  brown. 

ALBUS  pifeis,  a name  fometimes  ufed  for 
a fpecies  ci cyprinus,  with  large  eyes  and 
an  acute  roftrum.  See  Cyrrinus. 
AI-BY,  or  Alei,  a city  of  France,  in  the 
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province  of  Languedocr,  lituated  in  40* 
eaft  longit,  and  43®  50'  north  lat., 
ALCA,  in  ornithology,  a genus  of  birds,  of 
the  order  of  the  anferes  : the  beak  is  of  a 
convex  and  comprelTed  figure  ; and  is  in- 
curvated  and  furrowed  in  a tranfverfe  di- 
reflion  ; the  feet  (land  very  backward, 
and  have  each  three  toes. 

ALCACER  ell  Sal,  or  Alcarez,  a town 
of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Eftrema- 
dura,  about  forty-five  miles  fouth-eall  of 
Lifbon.  W.  long.  9°,  N.  lat.  38®  30', 
ALCAICS,  in  antient  poetry,  a denomina- 
tion given  to  feveral  kinds  o£  verfe,  from 
their  inventor  Alcseus. 

The  firft  kind  confifts  of  five  feet,  mz. 
I.  a fpondee  or  iambic:  a.  an  iambic  : 3.  a 
long  fyllable  : 4.  a daflyl : 5.  a daflyl  ; 
fuch  is  the  following  verfe  of  Horace, 
0»mes\  eo\dem\  cogimur,\  omnium 
Verfatur  uma,  &c. 

The  lecond  kind  confifts  of  two  daSlyls, 
and  two  trochees  : fuch  is 
Exili\um  impofi\tura  1 cymbte, 

Befides  thefe  two,  which  are  called  dajly- 
lic  alcaics,  there  is  another  termed  limply 
alcaic,  and  confining  of,  l.  an  epitrite 
a.  acoriambus;  3.  a coriambus;  4.  a 
bacchius : thus. 

Cur  timet fia\ njum  'nberim\  tangere,  cur\ 
oliujum  ? 

Alcaic  ode,  a kind  of  manly  ode,  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  ftrophes,  each  confiding 
of  four  verfes,  the  two  firft  of  which  are 
always  alcaics  of  the  firft  kind  ; the  third 
verfe  is  an  iambic  dimeter  hypercataleflic, 
that  is,  it  confifts  of  four  feet  and  a long 
fyllable  ; and  the  fourth  verfe  is  an  alcaic 
of  the  fecond  kind  : fuch  is  the  following 
ftrophe  of  Horace,  who  calls  this  kind  of 
poetry  minaces  Alexei  camena. 

Non  pojjidentem  7nulla-^oca~ueris 
ReSie  heatum  ; reSlius  occupat 
Nomen  beaii,  qui  deo7-um 

Muneribus  fapienter  uti,  &c. 

Lib.  IV.  Od.  ix.  ver.  45, 
ALCAip,  Alcayde,  or  Alcalde,  In 
the  polity  of  the  Moors,  Spaniards,  and 
Portuguefe,  a magillrate,  or  officer  of 
juftice,  anfwering  nearly  to  the  French 
preyoft,  and  thebritifh  juftice  of  peace. 
The  alsaid,  among  the  Moors,  is  veiled 
with  fupreme  jurifdiflion,  both  in  civil 
and  criminal  cafes. 

ALCALA  de  Guadiara,  a town  of  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Andahifia,  about  fix 
miles  fouth  of  Seville.  ' 

ALCALA  de  Henares,  a town  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  New  Caftile,  about  fix- 
teen  miles  eaft  of  Madrid, 
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ALCALA  lie  Real,  a city  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Andalnfia,  about  fifteen  miles 
north- weft  of  the  city  of  Granada. 

ALCALY,  or  Alkaly,  in  chemiftry, 
&c.  See  the  article  Alkaly. 

ALCANNA,  in  commerce,  a powder  pre- 
pared from  the  leaves  of  the  egyptian  pri- 
vet, in  which. the  people  of  Cairo  drive  a 
confiderable  trade.  It  is  much  ufed  by 
the  turkilh  women,  to  give  a golden  co- 
lour to  their  nails  and  hair.  In  dying,  it 
gives  a yellow  colour,  when  fteeped  with 
common  water,  and  a red  one,  when  in- 

; fufed  in  vinegar.  There  is  alfo  an  oil 
cxtrafted  from  the  berries  of  alcanna,  and 
■ufed  in  medicine  as  a calmer. 

ALCANTARA,  a city  of  Spain,  in  the 
piiovince  of  Eftreinadura,  on  the  frontiers 
ofPortugal.  W.  Ion.  7°,  N.  lat.  39°  10'. 

Knights  of  Alcantara,  a military  order 
of  Spain,  which  took  its  name  from  the 
ahovementioned  city. 

The  Spanilli  antiquaries  vary  much  in  their 
accounts  of  this  Order.  The  Jefuit  Mendo 
fixes  its  origin  in  1156,  Barbofa  in  1176. 
The  chronicles  of  the  order  relate,  that 
Ferdinand  king  of  Leon  took  it  under  his 
proteftlon  in  1176;  that  pope  Alexan- 
■der  III.  confirmed  it  the  year  following ; 
that  Lucius  III,  in  i i8<i.,  gave  it  the  or- 
der of  St.  Benedift and  that  Nugnez 

, Ferdinand,  in  izi8,  gave  it  the  city  Al- 
cantara, from  whence  it  took  the  name. 
Carro  de  Forres,  and  Franc,  de  Bades 
affirm,  that  it  was  at  firft  called  the  order 
of  St.  Julian  del  Pereyro,  from  the  name 
of  the  city  where  it  was  founded  ; but 
that  the  precife  year  of  its  inftitution  is 
jiotlcnown. 

The  knights  of  Alcantara  make  the  fame 
vows  as  thofe  of  Calatrava,  and  are  only 
diftinguilhed  from  them  by  this,  that  the 
crof's  fleurdelifce  which  they  bear  over  a 
large  white  cloak,  is  of  a green  colour  : 
they  poflTefs  thirty-feven  commendaries. 
By  the  terms  of  the  furrender  of  Alcan- 
tara to  this  order,  it  was  ftipulated,  that 
there  fliould  be  a confraternity  between 
tile  two  orders,  with  the  fame  praflices 
and  obfervances  in  both  ; and  that  the  or- 
der of  Alcantara,  fhould  be  fubjeft  to  be 
vilited  by  the  grand  ra.ifter  of  Calatrava. 
But  the  former  foon  got  free  from  this 
engagement,  on  pretence  that  their  grand 
mailer  had  not  been  called  to  the  eleflion 
of  that  of  Calatrava,  as  had  been  likewife 
flipulated  in  the  articles. 

Tne  knights  of  Alcantara  make  a very 
Wnftderable  figure  in  the  hiftory  of  [he 
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■ expeditions  againft  the  Moors. 
ALCARAZ,  a town  of  Spain,  in  tliepre. 

' vince  of  New  Caftile,  fituated  on  the  river 
Guadarema,  W.  Ion.  3°,  N.  lat.  38“ 
ALCAZAR  ds  Sal,  a fmall  town  of  Pori 
tugal,  in  the  province  of  Eftremadura 
near  the  confines  of  that  of  Alantejo.  ’ 
ALCE,  the  elk,  in  zoology.  See  Elk. 
ALCEA,  VERVAIN-MALLOW,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  monadelphia  polyandria 
clafs  of  plants,  the  calyx  of  which  is  a 
double  perianthium  ; the  exterior  one, 
which  is  permanent,  confifts  of  a Angle 
patent  leaf,  divided  into  fix  fegmentSj 
the  interior  is  alfo  permanent,  and  con- 
fifts of  a fingle  leaf  divided  into  fivefeg- 
ments:  the  corolla  confifts  of  five  very  large 
patent  and  cmarginated  petals,  grow- 
ing together  at  the  bafe  s the  fruit  is  com- 
pofed  of  numerous  capfules,  each  contain- 
ing a fingle  coraprelfed  kidney-Ihapedfeed, 
See  plate  XII,  fig.  i. 

ALCHEMIST  and  Alchemy.  Seethe 
articles  Alchymist  and  Alchymy. 
ALCHIMILLA,  or  Alchemilla,  la- 
DIES-MANTLE,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  tetran.dria  monogynia  clafs  Of  plants, 
the  calyx  of  which  is  a fingle-leaved  peri- 
anthium : there  is  no  corolla,  nor  any  pe- 
ricarpium  ; the  cup  finally  becomes  a cap- 
fule,  containing  a fingle  elliptical  and 
compreffed  feed.  See  plate  XII.  fig.  z. 
The  alchimillas  are  efteemed  powerful 
vulneraries  and  incralTants  : they  are  like- 
wife  faid  to  have  confiderable  efficacy  in 
flopping  the  floodings  of  the  menfes  and 
fluoralbus ; and  fome  apply  them  exter- 
nally in  a njomka  piilmonwn. 
ALCHYMIST,  or  Alchemist,  a per- 
fon  who  profefles  or  praftifes  alchymy. 
See  the  next  article. 

The  office  of  alchymifts,  as  affigned  by 
fome  authors,  is  of  great  extent ; to 
them  it  belongs  to  explain  the  pr'Inciple.r, 
the  properties,  and  qualities  of  all  metals, 
and  the  feveral  alterations  tbefe  are  capa- 
ble of ; to  teach  the  manner  of  converting 
impure  and  grofs  metals  into  gold  and 
fiiver  ; to  give  even  to  precious  ftones  the 
degree  of  pei'iedlion  they  want  ; to  pre- 
ferve  the  human  body  in  perfefl  vigour, 
and  cure  the  moll  dangei'ous  and  defpe- 
i-ate  defeafes  incident  thereto- 
ALCHYMY,  orALCHEMYy  denotes  the 
higher  or  more  fcci'et  parts  of  chemiftry. 
See  the  article  Chemistry. 

The  principal  objeftsof  alchymy  are  thefe, 
I.  The  making  of  gold.  2.  An  univer- 
fal  njeftlcine,  or  panqcea.  3,  An  imi- 

verfal 
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verfal  dilTolvent,  or  alkaheft.  And,  4.  An 
univerfal  ferment.  See  the  articles  Pa- 
nacea, Elixir,  and  Alkahest-. 

to  ^he  making  pf  gold,  it  has  been 
attempted  three  different  ways,  by  repara- 
tion, by  maturation,  and  by  tranfmuta- 
tion ; which  laft  they  pretend  to  effeft  by 
means  of  the  philofopher’s  ftone.  See  the 
articlePHiLOSOPHER’s  Jlone. 

Kircher  tells  us^  that  the  antient  Egyp- 
tians were  great  adepts  in  ajchyrhy  j;  but 
thattheyhad.no  need  to  tranfmute  the 
bafer  metals  into  gold,  as  having  ways 
tofeparateitfrom  all  kinds  of  bodies,  even 
the  mud  pfthe  Nile. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  modern  alchyraifts, 
who  pretend  to  tranfmute  metals  into 
gold,  are  a fetof  arrant  cheats  : they  put 
into  a crucible  the  metal  to  be  changed 
into  gold  ; then  jTet  it  on  the  fire,  blow, 
and  ilir  it  with  rods  ; and,  after  a great 
deal  of  farce,  gold  is  at  length  found  in 
the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  inftead  of  the 
matter  put  in.  But  this  there  are  feveral 
ways  of  effefling  without  a tranfmutation 
of  one  metal  into  another  : fometimes  it 
is  done  by  fecretly  dropping  in  a piece  of 
gold  i fometimes  by  carting  in  fome  gold 
dull  under  the  appearance  of  fome  elixir, 
or  the  like  ; fometimes  a crucible  is  ufed 
with  a double  bottom,  and  gold  conceal- 
ed between  them  ; fometimes  the  rod, 
employed  to  ftir  the  metal,  is  hollow,  and 
filled  with  .gold-dull ; and  at  other  times 
fome  gold-dull  is  mixed  with  the  charcoal, 
the  allies  of  the  furnace,  and  the  like. 
By  fo  many  ways  do  thefe  charltons  im- 
pofe  upon  mankind,  who  are  neveilhelefe 
fo  exceflively  credulous  as  to  believe 
them. 

AhCHYMV  is  alfo  fometimes,  though  in 
a lefs  proper  fenfe,  ufed  for  common  che- 
miftry.  See  the  article  Chemistry. 

ALCMAER,  a town  of  north  Holland, 
remarkable  for  the  fine  paftures  in  its 
neighbourhood,  and  the  great  quantities 
of  butter  and  cheefe  made  there. 

ALCMANIAN,  in  antient  lyric  poetrv,  a 
kind  of  verfe,  confining  of  two  dafilyls 
and  two  trochees,  as 
Virgini\bus  pue\r!fque  \ canto. 

ALCOBACA,  a finall  town  of  Porti^gal, 
in  the  province  of  Eltremadura  : it  is  de- 
fended by  a pretty  ilrong  caftle  ; but  what 
makes  it  mod  remarkable  is  the  abbey  of 
StBennet,  which  is  the  burying-plaee  of 
mod  of  the  kings  of  Portugal. 

ABCOHOL,  or  Alkool,  in  cheinitlry, 
denotes  fpirit  of  wine  refitified  by  repeat- 
ed dillillations,  till  it  has  acquired  the 


utmoll  fubllity  and  perfeSion  of  which  it 
is  capable.  See  the  article  Spirit. 

Pure  alcohol  is  the  lighteft  of  all  fluids 
next  tb  air  ; it  is  extremely  .thin,  pel- 
lucid, and  limple  ; it  is  wholly  inflam- 
mable, leaving  no  phlegna  or  feces  be- 
hind. It  is  a great  reiiller  of  putrefafilion, 
and  therefore  ufed  to  preferve  various  ani- 
mals, which  being  lufpended  in  it,  will 
continue  entire  formally  ages. 

Alcohol  alfo  denotes  a very  fine  impal- 
pable powder. 

Alcohol  martU,  filings  of  fteel  reduced 
to  an  impalpable  powder,  by  turning  it 
into  ruft  with  urine,  then  levigatiog  it, 
and  mixing  it  with  a large  quantity  of 
water,  that  is,  about  a gallon,  to  two 
pounds  and  a half  of  filings.  After  it 
has  flood  a quarter  of  an  hour,  the  upper 
part  to  the  water  is  to  be  poured  off,  and 
evaporated  to  a drynefs.  The  powder  at 
the  bottom  is  to  be  put  into  a paper,  in 
the  form  of  a fugar-loaf,  and  walhed,  by 
gradually  pouring  ia  hot  water,  till  it  is 
freed  from  the  urinous,  falts  : with  regard 
to  the  remaining  grofs  powdep,^  the  fame 
procefs  is  to  be  repeated  over  again. 

To  bring  the  gout  back  from  the  noble 
parts  of  the  joints,  Mufgraye  has  a great 
opinion  to  this  remedy  ; he  prefcribes  it 
thus  : take  of  alcohol  raartis  from  five  to 
ten  grains,  theriada  andromachi  from 
half  a fcruple  to  one  dram,  mix  thefe 
with  as  much  fyrup  of  clove  july-flower  as 
is  fufficient  to  make  a bolus.  See  Gout, 

ALCOHOLIZATION,  among  chemifts, 
the  procefs  of  refitifying  any  Ijpirit,  or  re- 
ducing it  to  a perfefit  alcohol. 
Alcoholization  is  fometimes  ufed  In  a fy- 
nonymous  fenfe  with  pulverization.  See 
the  article  PULVERIZATION. 

ALCORAN,  or  Alkoran,  the  name  of  a 
book  held  equally  facred  among  themaho- 
metans  as  the  bible  is  among  chriftians. 
The  word  alkoran  properly  fignifies  read- 
ing ; a title  given  it  by  way  of  eminence, 
juft  as  v/e  call  the  old  and  new  teftament 
fcriptures. 

That  Mahomet  was  the  author  of  the  al- 
coran  is  allowed  both  by  chriftians  and 
the  mahometan.s  iheml'ejves;  only  the  lat- 
ter are  fully  perfuaded  that  it  was  reveale4 
to  him  by  the  niiniftry  of  the  angel  Ga^ 
briel  ; whereas  the  former,  with  more, 
reafon,  think  it  all  his  own  invention, 
affilled  by  one  Sergiu.s  a chriftian  monk. 
The  Alcoran  is  held  not  onlypf  divine 
original,  but  eternal  and  uncreated,  re- 
maining, as  fome  exprefs  it,  in  the  very 
efience  of  God. The  firft  tranfeript  has  been 

fro* 
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from  everlafting  by  God’s  throne,,  written 
bn  a table  of  vaft  bignefs,  in  which  are  al- 
fo  recorded' the  divine  decrees,  pall  . and 
future.  A copy  from  this  table,  in  one 
volume,  on  paper,  was  fent  down,  to  the 
lowed  heaven,  in  the- month  of  Rama- 
dan, on  the  night  of  power.  From 
whence  it  was  delivered  out  to, Mahomet 
by  parcels,  fome  at  Mecca,  and  fome  at 
Medina.  Though  he  had  the  confolation 
of  feeing  the  'whole  once  a year,  and  in 
the  lad  part  of  his  life  twice.  Ten  new 
chapters. were  delivered  entire,  the  greater 
part  only  in  feparate  periods,  which  were 
written  down  from  time  to  time  by  the 
the  prophet’s  amanuenlis,  in  this  or  that 
part,;  of  this  or  the  other  chapter,  as  he 
direfted.  The  firll  parcel  that  was  re- 
vealed, was  the  five  firft  verfes  of  the 
ninety-fixth  chapter,  which  the  prophet 
received  in  a cave  of  Mount  Harah,  near 
Mecca. 

The  general  aim  of  the  Alcoran  was,  to 
unite  the  profelTors  of  the  three  different 
religions,  then  followed  in  Arabia,  Ido- 
laters,, Jews,  and  Chriftians,  in  the  know- 
ledge a-iid  worlhip  of  one  God,  under  the 
fanftion  of  certain  laws,  and  the  outward 
figns  of  ceremonies,  partly  of  antient,  and 
partly  of  novel  inftitution,  enforced  by  the 
confideration  of  rewards  and  punilhments, 
both  temporal  and  eternal,  and  to  bring 
all  to  the  obedience  of'.  Mahomet,  as  the 
prophet  and  embalfador  of  God,  who  was 
to  eftablifli  the  true  religion  on.earth,  and 
be  acknowledged  chief  pontiff  in  fpiritual 
matters.  The  chief  point  therefore  incul- 
cated in-  the -Alcoran,  is  the  unity  of  God, 
to  ‘reftore  which,  the  prophet  confeffed 
- was  the  chief  end  of  his  miffion.  The 
reft  is  taken  up  in  prefcribing  neceflary 
■laws  and  direftions,  frequent  adiiio- 
nitions  to  moral  and  divine  virtues, 
the  worfiiip  and- reverence  of  the  fu- 
preme  being,  and  refignation  to  his  will. 
One  of  their  moft  learned  commentators  di- 
ftinguifhes  the  con  tents, of  the  Alcoran,  in- 
to  allegorical  and  literal ; under  the  former 
are  comprehended  all  the  obfcure,  parabo- 
lical, and  Eenigmatical  paflages,  with  fuch 
as  are  repealed,  or  abrogated  5 the  latter, 
fuch  as  are  clear,  and  in  full  force. 

As  to  the  book  itfelf,  as  it  now  ftands, 
it  is  divided  into  an  hundred  and  fourteen 
furas  or  chapters,  which  are  again  divid-- 
ed  into  finaller  portions  or  verfes.  But 
befides  thefe  divifions,  mahometan  writers 
■ farther  divide  itintofixty  equal  portions, 
called  hizh  or  hazah,  each  of  which  they 
fubdivide  into  four  parts. 


After  the  title  at  the  head  of  each  chapter 
except  the  ninth,  is  prefixed  the  formula’ 
“ In  the  name  of  the  moft  merciful  God'" 
called  i by . the  Mahometans  Bifmalki 
wherewith  they  conftantly.  begin  all  tliei! 
books  and  writing,  as  the  diftinguilhij, 
mark  of  their  religion.  ° 

Twenty-nine  of  the  chapters  of  the  Alco. 
ran  have  this  further  peculiarity,  that; 
there  are  certain  letters  of  the  alphabet 
.prefixed  to  them.  In  fome  a fingle  letter' 
mothers,  two  or  more.  Thefe  letters  are' 
fuppofed,  by  the  true  believers,  to  conceal 
.d.ivers  profound  myfteries,  the  under, 
ftanding  whereof  has  been  communicated 
to  no  man,  their  prophet  excepted.  Yet 
fome  have  pretended  to  find  their  mean. 

• Ipg,  by  fuppofing  the  letters  to  Hand  for 
i fo  many  words,  expreffing  the  names,  at- 
tributes, and  works  of  God.  Others  e*. 
plain  thefeletters  fromithe organ  madeufe 
of  ini  .their  pronunciation  ; . others  .from 
their  value  in  numbers.  Thus  thereare 
five  chapters,  whereof  one  is.  the  feoond, 
which  begins  with  thefe  letters,  /f,  L,  M. 
which  fome  imagine  to  Hand  for  AM, 
Latif,  Magid  -,  God  is  gracious,  and  to 
be  glorified.  Others  for  Ana,  Li,  Mm\ 
To  me,  and  from  me,  ‘viz.  belongs  all 
perfefilion,  and  proceeds  all.  Others  for 
Ana,  Allah,  Aiam  ; ■ I am  the  moft  wift 

■ God.  Taking  the  firft  letter  to  denote 

■ the  beginning  of  the  firft  word,  thefecond 
the  middle  of  thefecond,  and  the  thiid 
the  laft  of  the  third  word.  Others  for 
Allah,  Gabriel,  Mahomet:  the  lirll,  the 
author  ; the  fecond,  the  revealer ; tbe 
■third,  the  preacher  of  the  Alcoran.  Others 

• pretend,  that  as  the  letter  .4  belongs  to  lie 
lower  part  of  the  throat,  the  fiift  of  the 
organh  of  fpeech  ; L to  the  palate,  tk 
middle  organ,  and-  M to  the  lips,  thelall 

• organ  ; fo  thefe  letters  denote,  that  God 

is  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end. 
■Others,  that  as  the  numerical  value  of 
■thefe  three  letters  is  feventy-one,  they  de- 
note, that  in  the  fpace  of  fo  many  years, 
the  religion  preached  in  the  Koran-Wl 
be  fully  eftabliflied.  ■ Golius  conjeflures, 
that  thefe  letters  were  put  there  by  theco- 
pyift ; for  Amar  li-  Mahomede,  i.  e.  at  the 
command  of  Mahomet.  ' ; 

The  Alcoran  is  allowed  to  be  written  with 
the -ntmoft  elegance  and  purity  of  laiV' 
guage,  in  the  dialed!  of  the  Koreilhites, 
the.  moft  noble  and  polite  of  all  the  Ara- 
bians, but  with  fome  mixture  of  oihei 
dialedls.  It  is  the  ftandard  of  the  Aiah® 
tongue,  and  as  the  orthodox  believe,  an! 
are  taught  by  the  book  itfelf,  iniinh^Wi 
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by  any  human  pen  ; and  therefore  infilled 
on  a as  permanent  miracle,  greater  than 
thatof  raifing  the  dead, and  alone  fufficient 
to  convince  the  world  of  its  divine  original ; 
and  to  this  miracle  did  Mahomet  himl'elf 
chiefly  appeal,  for  the  confirmation  of  his 
million,  publicly  challenging  the  moll 
eloquent  Ichoolmen  in  Arabia,  to  pro- 
duce a fingle  chapter  comparable  to  it.  A 
late  ingenious  and  candid  writer,  who  is 
a very  good  judge,  allows  the  llyle  of  the 
alcoran  to  be  generally  beautiful  and  flu- 
ent, el'pecially  where  it  imitates  the  pro- 
phetic manner,  andfcripture  phrafe;  con. 
cife,  and  often  obfcure ; adorned  with 
bold  figures,  after  the  eallern  tafle  j 
enlivened  with  florid  and  fententioiis  ex- 
prclfions ; and,  in  ma.ny  places,  efpeci- 
ally  where  the  majelly  and  attributes  of 
God  are  defcribed,  lublime  and  magnifi- 
cent. 

To  the  pomp  and  harmony  of  expreflion 
foiheafcribe  all  the  force  and  eft'edl  of  the 
alcoran  ; which  they  confider  as  a-fort  of 
inufic,  equally  fitted  to  ravifh  and  amaze, 
with  other  fpecies  of  that  art.  In  this 
Mahometfucceeded  fo  well,andfo  llrange- 
ly  captivated  the  minds  of  his  audience, 
thatfeveralof  his  opponents  thought  it  the 
effeftof  witchcraft  and  enchantment,  as 
liebinifelf complains. 

So  numerous  are  the  commentaries  on  the 
alcoran,  that  a catalogue  of  their  bare 
titles  would  make  a volume  , we  have  a 
very  elegant  tranllation  of  it  into  englilh 
by  Mr.  Sale;  who  has  added  a prelimi- 
nary difcourfe,  with  other  occafional 
notes,  which  the  curious  may  confult  on 
tills  head. 

Alcoran  is  alfo  ufed,  in  ajnore  limited 
fenfe,  for  a part  or  chapter  of  the  alcoran. 

Aicoran,  in  a figurative  fenfe,  js  an  ap- 
pellation given  to  any  books  full  of  im- 
pollures,  or  Impiety, 

Alcoran,  among  the  Perfians,  is  alfo  ufed 
for  a narrow  kind  of  lleeple,  with  two  or 
three  galleries,  where  the  priells,  called 
nioravites,  fay  prayers  with  a loud 
voice. 

ALCORANISTS,  among  the  mahbme- 
tans,  an  appellation  given  to  thofe  who 
adhere  clofeiy  to  the  alcoran,  as  the  ulti- 
mate rule  of  faith  : fuch  are  the  Perfians, 
in-  contradillinflion  from  the  Turks, 
Arabs,  &c.  who  admit  a multitude  of 
traditions  befides  the  alcoran. 

Alcove,  among  builders,  a recefs  or 
part  of  a chamber,  feparated  by  an  ellrade 
or  partition  of  columns  and  other  corref- 
ponding  ornaments  i in  which  is  placed  a 
VOL.  I. 


bed  of  Hate,  and  fometimes  feats  to  en- 
tertain company. 

Thefe  alcoves  are  frequent  in  Spain,  and 
the  bed  raifed  two  or  three  afcents,  with 
a rail  at  the  feet. 

ALCTONIUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
fubmarine  plants,  confilting  of  a rigid  fi- 
brofefubllance,  difpofed  in  various  forms, 
and  fometimes  coated  oyer  with  a cruft  of 
a fimilar  but  more  compafl-  matter  than 
tile  reft. 

The  alcyonia,  of  which  authors  enume- 
rate a great  many  Ipecies,  have  no  vilible 
flowers  nor  feeds. 

Alcyonium  is  alfo  ufed  for  various  other 
Ihbftances,  particularly  a kind  of  white 
coral,  or  aftroiies,  frequently  found  fof- 
file  in  Eirghuid, 

ALDIjOROUGH.  a fea-port  town  of  Suf- 
folic,  which  fends  two  members  to  par- 
liament. E.  Ion.  1°  40',  N.  lat..  52°  ao'. 

Aldborough  is  alfo  a market-town  of 
Yorklliire,  about  fifteen  miles  north-well 
of  the  city  of  York. 

ALDEA,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ellremadura,  about  ten  miles 
foutli  of  Lilbon, 

ALBEBARAN,  in  allronomy,  a liar  of 
the  firll  magnitude,  called  in  englilh  the 
bull’s  eye,  as  making  the  eye  ot  the  con- 
ftellation  taurus. 

ALDER-iree,  the  englilh  name  of  a genus 
of  trees,  called  by  botanills  alnus.  See 
the  article  Alnus. 

Alder-wood  is  much  ufed  by  turners, 
for  making  hoiilhold  furniture,  ladders, 
&c.  It  will  keep  long  in  water,  anci 
therefore  makes  good  pipes  fer  convey- 
ing water. 

Berry-bea  'big- h.l.'Ot'?.,  the  englilh  name  of 
the  frangula  ef  botanical  writers.  See 
the  article  Fp  ANGULA. 

ALDERAIMIN,  in  allronomy,  a liar  of 
the  third  magnitude,  on  the  right  IhouU 
der  of  cepheus.  See  the  ailicleCEPHEUS, 

ALDERMAN,  in  the  britilli  policy,  a 
magillrate  fubordinate  to  the  mayor  of  a 
-city,  or  town-corporate. 

The  number  of  thefe  magillrates  is  not 
limited,  but  is  more  or  lefs  according  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  place.  In  London 
they  are  twenty-fix  ; each  having  one  of 
the  wards  of  the  city  committed  to  his 
care.  Their  office  is  for  life  ; fo  that 
when  one  of  them  dies,  or  rtfigns,  x 
ward-'mote  is  called,  who  return  two 
perfon.s,  one  of  whom  the  lord  mayor  aqd 
aldermen  cboofe  to  fupply  the  vacancy. 

By  the  charter  of  the  city  of  London,  all 
the  aldermen  who  hay*  been  lord  piayors, 
N to- 
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fogetlier  with  the  three  eldefl:  ones  not  ar- 
rived at  that  dignity,  are  juftices  of  the 
peace. 

Alderman,  among  our  faxon  anceftors, 
was  a degree  of  nobility,  anfwering  to 
earl  or  count  at  prefent. 

Alderman  was  alfo  ufed,  in  the  time  of 
king  Edgar,  for  a judge  or  juftice ; in 
which  fenfe  Alwin  is  called  aldermannus 
totius  Anglia. 

ALDERNEY,  or  Aurigni,  an  Hland 
on  the  coafl  of  Normandy,  fubjeft  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain. 

ALE,  a fermented  liquor,  obtained  from 
an  infafion  of  malt,  and'  differing  only 
from  beer  by  having  a lefs  proportion  of 
hops.  See thearticlesBEERandBRE WING, 
Ale  is  thought  to  be  the  fame  kind  of  li- 
quor with  the  cerevilia,  zythum,  and  cur- 
mi  of  the  antients. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  ale,  feme  pre- 
pared one  way,  fome  another.  Pale  ale 
is  brewed  of  malt  flightly  dried,  and  is 
efteemed  more  vifcid  than  brown  ale, 
which  is  made  of  malt  more  highly  dried 
or  roafted. 

The  annual  confumption  of  ale,  or  malt- 
liquors  in  the  britifh  dominions,  is  very 
great;  forae  making  it  amount  to  the 
value  of  four  millions  fterling. 

Medicated  Ales,  thofe  wherein  medicinal 
herbs  have"  been  infufed,  or  put  to  fer- 
ment : fuch  are  the  cerevifia  cephalica, 
cerevifia  epileptics,  fsfr. 

Gill-ale,  or  that  prepared  by  infufing  the 
dried  leaves  of  ground-ivy,  is  efteemed 
abfterlive  and  vulnerary  ; and  therefore 
good  in  dilbrders  of  the  breaft  and  ob- 
(Iruftions  of  the  vifcera. 

Ale-berry,  the  popular  name  for  ale  that 
is  boiled  with  bread  and  mace,  fweetened, 
(trained,  and  drank  hot. 

Ale-connor,  an  officer  in  London,  who 
infpefls  the  meafures  of  public  houfes. 
They  are  four  in  number,  and  chofen  by 
the  common-hall  of  the  city. 

Ale-silVER,  a tax  paid  yearly  to  the 
lord  mayor  -of  London,  by  all  who  fell 
ale  within  the  city. 

Ale-measure.  SeeMsASURE. 

ALEA,  in  roman  antiquity,  denotes  in 
general  all  manner  of  games  of  chance 
hut  in  a more  reftrifted  fenfe,  was  ufed 
for  a particular  game  played  with  dice 
and  tables,  not  unlike  our  back-gammon. 
See  the  article  Bacr-cammon. 

ALECTORIA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a ftone 
faid  to  be  formed  in  the  ftomach,  liver, 
er  rather  gall  -bladder  of  old  cocks  -j  to 


which  old  medical  authors  attribute  a 
great  many  fabulgus  virtues, 

ALECTOROMANTIA,  in  gtecian  anti, 
quity,  a fpecies  of  divination  performed 
by  means  of  a cock,  in  the  following 
manner  : A circle  being  defcribed  on  the 
ground,  and  divided  into  twenty-four 
equal  portions,  in  each  of  thefe  fpaces  was 
written  one  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
and  on  each  of  the  letters  was  laid  a grain 
of  wheat ; after  which  a cock  being  turn- 
ed loofe  in  the  circle,  particular  notice 
was  taken  of  the  grains  picked  up  by  the 
cock,,  becaufe  the  letters  under  them  be-' 
ing  formed  irito  a word,  made  the  an- 
fwer  defired. 

ALEGRETTE,  a town  of  Portugal  in  the 
province  of  Aleiitejo,  fituated  on  the  river 
Caya.  W.  loii.  7°.  50'.  N.  lat,  39°. 

ALEMBIC,  or  Lembic,  a chemical  vef- 
fel,  ufually  made  of  copper,  being  an  ob- 
long  roundifh  body,  terminating  in  a 
Hoping  tube,  or  roftrum,  through  which 
the  condenfed  vapours  pal's  in  diftillation. 
The  alembic,  properly  fpeaking,  is  only 
the  upper  part  of  an  apparatus  ufed  for 
diftilling,  but  fome  lefs  accurate  writers 
often  ufe  it  to  denote  the  whole. 
Alembics  are  either  open,  that  is,  where 
the  head  and  cucurbit  make  two  feparate 
parts  ; or  blind,  where  the  capital  isfealed 
hermetically  upon  the  cucurbit. 

ALEMBROTH,  among  alchymifts,  de- 
notes a kind  of  fixed  alkaline  fait,  nearly 
allied  to  halonitrura  and  alum,  and  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  alkaheft.  See  the 
article  Alkahest. 

Some  ufe  the  term  alembroth  daeficcatuni, 
forfaltof  tartar.  See  the  articleTARTAR. 

ALENGNER,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Eftremadura,  about  twenty- 
feven  miles  N.  E.  of  Lifbon. 

ALENTEJO,  a province  of  Portugal,  ly- 
ing fouthward  of  the  Tagus. 

ALENZON,  a large  city  of  Normaiidy,  fi- 
tuated  under  the  fame  meridian  with: 
London,  in  48°  3a'  N.  latitude. 

It  is  the.  capital  of  a dutchy  of  the  fame 
name. 

ALEPPO,  a large  city-  of  Afiatic  Turky, 
fituated  in  E,  longitude  37"  4'.  andN. 
latitude  36“’  30'. 

It  is  an  inland  town,  lying  almoft  in  the 
middle  between  the  river  Euphrates  and 
the  Levant-fea,  The  chriftians  who  are- 
allowed  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion, 
have  their  haufes  and  churches  in  the  fu- 
burbs. 

The  beglerbeg  of  Aleppo  commands  the 

whole 
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wliole  extent  of  country  between  the  Le- 
vant-fea  and  the  Euphrates. 

ALET,  or  Aleth,  a city  of  France,  fi- 
tuated  in  the  upper  Languedoc  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  about  thirty-two 
miles  S.  W.  of  Norbonne.,  E.  long. 
N.lat.  4-3°.  "o'" 

ALEXANDRIA,  a port  town  of  Egypt, 
filuated  in  E.  longitude  31°  15'  and  N. 
latitude  30®  40'.  about  fourteen  miles 
weftvvard  of  the  molt  wellerly  branch  of 
the  river  Nile. 

Alexandria  Is  alfo  the  name  of  a city  of 
Italy,  fituated  on  the  river  Tanaro, 
about  forty  miles  N.  W.  of  Genoa. 
E.  longitude  8°  5a'.  N.  latitude  44°  45'. 

ALEXANDRIAN,  or  Alexandrin,  in 
poetry,  a kind  of  verfe,  conlifting  of 
twelve,  or  of  twelve  and  thirteen  fyllables 
alternately  ; fo  called  from  a poem  on 
the  life  of  Alexander,  written  in  this 
kind  of  verfe,  by  fome  french  poet. 
Alexandrins  are  peculiar  to  modern  poe- 
tiy,  and  feem  well  adapted  to  epic  poems. 
They  are  fometimes  ufed  by  molt  nations 
of  Europe,  but  chiefly  by  the  French  ; 
whole  tragedies  are  generally  compofed 
in  Alexandrins. 

ALEXIPHARMIC,  among  phyliclans, 
an  appellation  given  to  fuch  medicines  as 
refill  poifon,  and  correft  or  expel  the 
caufes  of  malignant  diforders. 
Alexipharmics  produce  their  effeft  chiefly 
by  .promoting  perfpiration,  whereby  the 
putrid  particles  are  carried  off : they  are 
therefore  nearly  allied  to  the  diaphoretics. 
See  the  article  Diaphoretics. 
Alexipharmics  agitate  and  attenuate  the 
humours,  on  which  account  they  are  im- 
proper in  all  cafes  where  thefe  are  acrid  or 
too  thin  ; alfo  in  all  inflammatory  difor- 
(iers,  unlefs  adminittred  with  great  cau- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  they  are  very 
ferviceable  in  thpfe  dll'eafes,  which  pro- 
ceed from  external  cold  and  obftrudled 
perfpiration,  as  catarrhs,  rheurfiatifms, 
fluxes,  coughs,  and  glandular  tumours. 
Alexipharmics  make  a large  clafs  of  me- 
dicines, but  the  principal  ones  are  thefe  : 
I,  Of  the  animal  kingdom,  hartfliorn, 
bezoars,  and  the  bones  and  teeth  of  dif- 
ferent animals,  a.  Of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  the  leaves  and  flowers  of 
all  the  aromatic  plants,  efpecially  fuch  as 
are  umbelliferous.  3.  Of  the  mineral 
kingdom,  the  different  preparations  of  an- 
timony, the  dulcified  fpiritof  vitriol  with 
alcohol. 

ALEXITERIAL,  among  phyficians,  a 
term  of  much  the  fame  import  with  s- 


Icxipharmic  {"though  fometimek  ufed  in  a 
fynonymous  fenfe  with  amulet.  See  the 
articles  Alexipharmic  and  Amulet. 

ALFAQUES,  among  the  Moors,  the 
name  generally  ufed  for  their  clergy,  or 
thofe  who  teach  the  mahometan  religion, 
in  oppofition  to  the  morabites,  who  an« 
fwer  to  monks  among  chriftians. 

ALFELD,  a town  of  Germany  in  the  bi- 
Ihopric  of  Hildelheini,  and  circle  of  lower 
Saxony,  fituated  about  ten  miles  S.  of 
Hildertieim,  in  E.  longitude  9®  50',  and 
N.  latitude  52®. 

ALFET,  in  our  old  cuftoms,  denotes  a 
cauldron  full  of  boiling  water,  wherein 
an  accufed  perfon,  by  way  of  trial  or  pur- 
gation, plunged  his  arm  up  to  the  elbow.' 

ALGA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  fubmarine 
plants,  called  in  englilh,  grafs-wreck, 
and  compofed  of  long  flender  leaves  of  a 
dulky-green  colour,  very  much  refem- 
bling  fome  kinds  of  grafs.  See  plate 
XII.  fig.  3. 

Authors  enumerate  feveral  fpecies  of  al- 
ga, the  molt  conliderable  of  which  is  the 
alga-raai  ina,  fo  much  ufed  in  the  glafs 
trade.  See  the  article  Glass. 

ALGAROT,  or  Algarel,  among  che- 
mifts,  an  arable  term  for  an  emetic  pow- 
der, prepared  from  regulus  of  antimony 
diflolved  in  acids,  and  feparated  again, 
by  repeated  lotions  in  lukewarm  water. 
By  evaporating  two  third  parts  of  all  thefe 
lotions,  is  obtained  a very  acid  liquor, 
called  fpiritof-philofophic  wtriol, 

ALGARVA,  the  moft  foutherly  province 
of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Portugal. 

ALGEBRA,  a general  method  of  compu- 
tation by  certain  figns  and  fymbols  ; or 
it  is  the  method  of  refolving  problems  by 
means  of  equations.  See  Equation. 
Some  call  algebra  fpecious,  literal,  or 
univerfal  arithmetic.  Others  define  it  to 
be  the  art  of  refolution  and  equationSa 
Cardan  calls  it  very  juftly,  an  magna, 
the  great  art. 

From  the  Arabians,  the  Moors  and  Sa- 
racens brought  this  art  into-  Spain  ; from 
whence  it  came  into  England,  and  that 
before  we  knew  any  thing  of  Diophan- 
tus,  a greek  writer  who  publilhed  a fy- 
ftem  of  algebra  about  the  year  800  of  the 
chriftian  sera. 

To  the  facility,  concifenefs,  and  great 
extent  of  the  algebraical  method  of  com- 
putation, may,  in  a great  meafure,  the 
modern  improvements  in  geometry  and 
the  other  branches  of  mathematics  be  a- 
feribed.  It  has,  indeed,  been  accufed  of 
N a ' 
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obfcurlty,  but  without  reafon  ; for  as  we 
have  no  ideas  more  clear  or  diftinft  than 
thofe  of  numbers,  it  frequently  happens 
that  more  fatisfaftory  knowledge  is  ob- 
tained from  computations,  than  from 
conftruflions. ' 

The  obfcurity  complained  of,  has  chiefly 
arifen  from  the  ufe  of  the  negative  fign. 
See  the  article  Negative. 

Algebra  is  of  two  kinds,  numeral  and  li- 
teral. 

Numeral  Algebra,  that  wherein  all  the 
given  quantities  are  reprefented  by  num- 
bers, and  only  the  unknown  quantity 
exprefled  by  Ibme  letter  or  other  fymbol. 
This  is  otherwife  called  vulgar  algebra, 
and  was  that  ufed  by  the  antients. 

Literal  or  Algebra,  that  wherein 

all  the  quantities,  known  as  well  as  un- 
known, are  exprelTed  by  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet. 

This  way  of  notation  pleafes  the  mind, 
aflifts  the  imagination,  and  eafes  the  me- 
mory : neither  is  it,  like  the  numeral,  li- 
mited to  certain  kinds  of  problerhs,  but 
ferves  equally  for  the  inyeftigation  and 
demonfliration  of  all  theorems  and  pro- 
blems both  arithmetical  and  geometrical. 
In  this  art,  the  given  quantities  are  ge- 
nerally marked  with  the  firft  Letters  of  the 
alphabet,  a,  b,  c,  d,  &c.'  and  the  quan- 
tities fought  are  diftinguilhed  by  the  laft 
letters,  z,  y,  x,  &c.  but  Harriot,  and 
fome  others,  denote  the  unknown  quan- 
tities by  vowels,  and  the  known  by  con- 
fonants; 

We  have  a multiplicity  of  books  on  this 
fubjedl;  but  thofe  of  Saunderfon,  Simp- 
fon,  and  Maclaurin,  are  undoubtedly 
the  heft. 

As  to  the  feveral  rules  and  operations  of 
algebra,  they  will  be  treated  of  under  their 
refpeflive  articles.  See  the  articles  Ad- 
dition, SUBSTRACTION,  ©V. 

Algebraic,  or  Algebraical,  de- 
notes any  thing  belonging  to  algebra. 
Thus  we  fay  algebraical  charaflers,  al- 
gebraical curve,  &c.  See  the  articles 
Character,  Curve,  ©r. 

ALGENEB,  a fixed  ftarof  thefecond  mag- 
nitude, on  the  right  fhoulder  of  the  con- 
ftellation  Prrfeus.  See  Perseus. 

ALGHER,  or  Algeri,  a city  on  the 
north-weft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Sar- 
dinia, fituatecl  in  E.  longitude  S*  40'. 
andN.  latitude  41°  30'. 

ALGIERS,  a kingdom  of  Africa,  fituated 
between  30  and  37  degrees  of  N.  latitude  ; 
and  between  i"  W.  and  9°  E.  longitude. 
It  is  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean  on 


the  nbrth,  by  the  kingdom  of  Tunis  on 
the  eaft,  by  mount  Atlas  on  the  fouth 
and  by  the  river  Mulvia,  which  feparates 
it  from  the  empire  of  Morocco,  on  the 
weft  j extending  600  miles  from  eaft  tj 
weft,  along  the  barbary  coaft. 

■ The  Turks,  who  are  mafters  of  this  king. 
doni3  are  but  few  in  number  in  compati- 
fon  of  the  Moors,  or  natives,  who  have 
no  fliare  in'  the  government.  The  Arabs 
who  live  in  tents  arediftinfl:  from  either, 
The  dey  of  Algiers  is  an  abfolute,  tlio' 
an  eleftive  monarch.  He  is  chofen  by  the 
turkifli  foldiers  only,  and  is  frequently 
depoled,  or  even  put  to  death,  by  them. 
Algiers  is  alfo  the  name  of  the  capital  of 
the  above-mentioned  kingdom,  fituqted 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Safran,  on  the 
Mediterranean-fea,  oppolite  to  the  ifland 
of  Majorca  ; its  E.  longitude  being  3“ 
20'',  and  its  N.  latitude  36°  40'. 
ALGOL,  the  name  of  a fixed  (tar  of  the 
third  magnitude  in  the  conftellation  Per- 
feus,  otherwife  called  Medufa's  head, 
ALGONQUIN,  one  of  the  two  principal 
languages  fpoken  in  North  America, 
mz.  from  the  river  of  St.  Lawrence  to 
that  of  Mifliffippi ; the  other,-  which  is 
called  Huron,  being  fpoken  in  Mexico, 
ALGORITHM,  an  arable  term,  not  iin. 
frequently  ufed  to  denote  the  praftical 
rules  of  algebra,  and  fometimes  for  the 
praiSiceof  common  arithmetic  ; in  which 
Jaft  fenfe,  it  coincides  with  logtjlka  mi- 
meralh,  or  the  art  of  numbering  truly 
and  readily. 

Hence  we  meet  with  the  algorithm  of  in- 
tegers, algorithm  of  fraflions,  fefc.  See 
the  articles  Integer,-  &c, 
ALHAMA,  a fmall  town  of  Granada  in 
Spain,  furrounded  with  hills,  and  fituat- 
ed about  twenty-five  miles  S.  W.  of  Gra- 
nada. W.  Ion.  4°,  N.  lat.  37°. 
ALHIDADE,  or  Alidade,  a tenti  of 
arabic  origin,  fignifying  the  index  or 
diopter  of  a mathematical  inftrument  for 
taking  heights  and  ■ diftances.  See  the 
ai-ticle  Diopter.  » 

ALHIRTO,  otherwife  called  Rostrum 
GalliN.®,  in  aftronomy,  a fixed  ftarof 
the  third  magnitude  in  the  conftellation 
capricorn. 

ALI  gives  the  denomination  to  a fefl,  or  di- 
vifion,  among  the  Mahometans , who 
adhere  to  the  right  of  fucceffion  of'Ali, 
the  fourth  caliph,  or  fucceflbr  of  Maho- 
met, and  the  reform  of  muffelmanifm  iii- 
troduced  by  him. 

The  fe£taries  of  AIi>  are  more  particular- 
ly called  Schiites,  and  Hand  oppofed  to 

the 
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the  Sunnites,  or  kSt  of  Oinar,  who  ad- 
here to  the  law,  as  left  by  Mahomet, 
A.bubeker,  and  Omar.  All  was  coulin 
of  Mahomet,  and  fon-in-law  of  that  pro- 
phet, having  married  his  daughter  Fati- 
mah.  After  Mahomet’s  death,  great  dif- 
putes  arofe  about  the  fucceffion ; many 
. flood  for  All,  but  Abubeker  was  prefer- 
red, and  defied  the  firft  caliph.  Ali  took 
his  turn,  after  the  death  of  Othman. 

The  Perfians  are  the  chief  adherents  to 
the  left  of  Ali,  whom  they  hold  to  have 
. been  the  legitimate  fuccelfor  of  Mahomet, 
and  Abubeker  an  ufurper.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Turks  are  of  the  fefb  of  Omar, 
and  hold  Ali  in  execration,  having  raifed 
a furious  civil  war  among  the  mufful- 
men. 

ALICANT,  a large  fea-port  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Valencia,  with 
a very  ftrong  caftle.  It  is  fituated  in  W. 

' Imigit.  30' and  N.  latitude  38°  35'. 
ALIEN,  in  law,  a perfon  born  in  a ftrange 
country,  not  within  the  king’s  allegiance, 

• in  contradiftinflion  from  a denizen  or  na- 
tural fubjefl. 

An  alien  is  incapable  of  inheriting  lands 
in  England,  till  naturalized  by  an  aft  of 
parliament.  No  alien  is  infilled  to  vote 
in  the  choice  of  members  of  parliament, 
has  a right  to  enjoy  offices,  Or  can  be  re- 
turned on  any  jury,  unlefs  where  an  alien 
is  party  in  a caufe  j and  then  the  inqueft 
tif  jurors  fliall  be  one  half  denizens  and 
the  other  aliens. 

Alien-duty,  an  impoft  laid  on  all  goods 
imported  by  aliens,  over  and  above  the 
culloms  paid  for  fuch  goods  imported  by 
britilh,  and  on  britilh  bottoms.  See  the 
article  Duty. 

Alien-priories,  a kind  of  inferior  m'o- 
nafteries,  formerly  very  numerous  in 
England,  and  fo  called  from  their  Be- 
longing to  foreign  abbies. 

Alienable,  denotes  fdme'thing  that  may 
be  alienated.  See  Alienation. 

Ail  eftates  are  alienable  ; 'except  thofe  in 
tail  and  for  life : a bond  too,  with  condi- 
tion not  to  alien,  is  ikid  to  be  good. 
alienation,  alienatio,  in  law,  de- 
notes the  aft  of  making  over  a man’s 
property  in  lands,  tenements,  &c.  to  an- 
other perfon. 

To  alien  or  alienate  in  fee,  is  to  fell  or 
convey  the  fee-limple  of  lands,  fife. 
Alienation,  in  mortmain-,  is  making  over 
lands,  tenements,  fefr,  to  a body  politic, 
or  to  a religious  houfe.  Tor  which  the 
king’s  licence  mull  firft  be  obtained, 
ofhetwife  the  lands,  Sfc.  aliened  will  be 


forfeited.  See  the  article  Mortmain. 
Alienation  of  crown  lands  is  always  fup- 
pofed  to  be  made  under  a faculty  of  per- 
petual redemption. 

A perpetual  copy-hold  is  alfo  a kind  of 
alienation. 

Alienation,  in  roman  antiquity,  was 
ufed  for  a father’s  difearding  a fon  in 
his  own  life-time.  See  Abdication, 

Alienation-office  is  that  tq  which  are 
carried  all  writs  of  covenants  and  entry 
upon  -which  fines  are  levied,  in  order  to 
have  .fines  for  alienation  fet  upon  them. 

ALIFORMIS,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of 
a pair  of  mufcles  arifing  from  the  ptery- 
goide  bones,  the  procefs  of  the  os  cunei- 
forme,  with  a beginning  partly  nervous, 
and  partly  fleffiy,  and  ending  in  the  neck 
of  the  lower  jaw  towards  the  internal  feat 
of  the  head. 

Aliformis  processus,  a name  fome- 
times  given  to  the  prominences  of  the ’os 
cuneiforme.  See  Cuneiforme. 

ALIMENT,  in,  a general  fenfe,  whatever 
contributes  to  the  nouriffiment  of  a body, 
whether  animal  or  vegetable. 

Aliment,  among  phyficiansjfignifies  what- 
ever is  capable  of  nouriffiing  the  human 
body.  Aliment  is  either  animal  or  vege- 
table, of  an  attenuating  or  incraffating  na- 
ture; and  with  refpeSlto  the  tafte,  is  fweet, 
fat,  acid,  aftringent,  falfuginous,  bitter, 
and  acrid.  See  Diet,  Food,  Diges- 
tion, and  Sanguification. 

Aliment  ffiould  always  be  of  a lower  na- 
ture than  the  body  nouriflied  ; for  too 
near  ah  ap'proximation  or  limilarity  of 
fiibltance  betwikt  the  aliment  and  the  bo- 
dy to  be  nouriflied,  fucceeds  but  badly. 

Aliment  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  in  a fyno- 
nymous  fenfe  with- alimony.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Alimony. 

ALIMENTARY,  in  a general  fenfe',-  a 
term  applied  to  whatever  belongs  to  hli- 
m'ent  or  food. 

Alimentary  duct,  a name  by  which 
fome  call  the  iriteftines,  on  account  of  the 
food’s  paffing  through  them. 

Morgan  in  his  mechanical  praflice  of 
pbyfic,  confiders  the  alimentary  dufil  as  a 
.great  gland  3 the  lafteals  being  its  fecre- 
tOiy  veflels,  and  the  inteftines  from  the 
pylorus  to  the  anus  its  vas  expurgato- 
rium. 

Some  make  the' alimentary  du6l  to  be  the 
true  charafileriftic  of  an  animal.  See  the 
article  Animal. 

Alimentary  du6l  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed 
for  the  thoracic  du6l.  See  Thoracic. 

Alimentary  children,  alimentarii 

pueri, 
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fseri,  in  roman  antiquity,  an  appellation 
given  to  thofe  educated  in  houfes,  not  un- 
like our  hofpitals,  erefted  for  that  purpofe. 
There  were  likewife  alimentary  girls, 
idimentariis  fuella,  who  owed  their 
maintenance  to  the  bounty  of  feveral  em- 
preffes,  as  the  boys  did  theirs  to  that  of  the 
emperors. 

Alimentary  law,  among  the  Romans, 
that  whereby  children  were  obliged  to 
maintain  their  aged  parents. 

ALIMONY,  altmonia,  in  law,  denotes  the 
maintenance  fued  for  by  a wife,  in  cafe 
of  a feparatioh  from  her  hulband,  where- 
in die  is  neither  chargeable  with  elope- 
ir^nt  nor  adultery. 

Antiently,  this  was  recoverable  only  in 
the  fpiritual  courts,  but  at  prefent  may  be 
obtained  in  chancery. 

ALIPILARIUS,  or  Alipilus,  in  ro- 
man antiquity,  a fervant  belonging  to 
the  baths,  whofe  bulinefs  it  was  by  means 
of  waxen  plafters  and  an  inftrument  call- 
ed volfella,  to  take  off  the  hairs  from  the 
arm  pits,  and  even  arms,  legs,  &c.  this 
being  deemed  a point  of  cleanlinefs. 

ALK^ANT  parts,^  in  arithmetic,  thofe 
which  will  not  divide  or  meafure  the 
whole  number  exaflly.  Thus  7 is  an 
aliquant  part  of  16,  fortwice  7 wants  3 
of  16,  and  three  times  7 exceeds  16  by  5. 

ALIQUOT  part,  is  fuch  part  of  a number 
as  will  divide  and  meafure  it  exaflly 
without  any  remainder.  — For  inftance, 

3 is  an  aliquot  part  of  4,  3 of  9,  and  4 
of  16. 

To  find  all  the  aliquot  parts  of  a num- 
ber, divide  it  by  i's  lead  divifor,  and 
the  quotient  by  its  lead  divifor,  until 
you  get  a quotient  not  farther  divifible, 
and  you  will  have  all  the  prime  divifors 
or  aliquot  parts  of  that  number.  Thus 
60  divided  by  3,  gives  the  quotient  30, 
which  divided  by  a gives  15,  and  15 
divided  by  3,  '"gives  the  indivifible  quo- 
tient 5.  Hence  the  prime  aliquot  parts 
are  i,  3,  2,  3,  5;  and  by  multiplying 
any  two  or  three  of  thefe  together,  you 
will  find  the  compound  aliquot  parts, 
•uiz.  4,  6,  10,  12,  15,  30,  30. 

Aliquot  parts  mud  not  be  confounded 
with  commenfurable  ones  ; for  though 
the  former  be  all  commenfurable,  yet 
thefe  are  not  always  aliquot  parts  : thus 

4 is  commenfurable  with  6,  but  is  not 
an  aliquot  part  of  it.  See  the  article 
Commensurable. 

ALISMA,  great  ■water  plantain,  in 
botany,  a genus  of  the  hexandria  poly- 
gynia  dais  of  plants,  the  calyx  of  which 
3 


is  a perianthium  compofed  'of  three  OTap 
hollow,  permanent  leaves  i the  corolla 
confids  of  three,  large,  rotindidi,  place 
and  very  patent  petals  ; the  fruit  confillj 
of  capfules,  arranged  together  in  a roun. 
didt  or  trigonal  form  : the  feeds  are  fioftl. 
andfmall.  - ° 

ALITES,  in  roman  antiquity,  a deligca. 
tion  given  to  fuch  birds  as  afforded  mat. 
ter  for  auguries  by  their  flight;  in  which 
fenfe,  they  are  contradiftinguiflied  fro® 
thofe  called  ofcines.  See  Oscines. 

ALKA,  in  ornithology,  a bird  of  the  an. 
feres,  or  goofe-kind,  about  the  lize  of  a 
duck,  and  all  over  black  except  the  breaft 
and  belly  which  are  white : it  is  called 
in  englilh  the  awk  or  razor-bill.  See 
plate XIII.  fig.  I. 

ALKAHEST,  or  Alcahest,  among 
chemids,  denotes  an  univerfal  mendruunt 
capable  of  refolving  all  bodies  into  their 
ens  primum,  or  fird  matter;  and  that 
without  fuffering  any  change,  or  dimi- 
nution  of  force  by  fo  doing. 

Van  Helmont  affures  us,  in  the  inoftpo. 
fitive  manner,  that  he  himfelf  was  mailer 
of  fuch  a mendruum  ; concerning  which 
many  have  been  the  opinions  and  hypo- 
thefes  of  chemids.  Some  have  had  fan- 
guine  expeftations  of  finding  an  alka. 
hed  in  fea-falt,  and  mercury ; others 
from  nitre;  in  fhort,  there  are  fevv  bo- 
dies, but  foine  one  or  other  has  fixed 
on  as  the  fubjeft  of  his  refearches  after 
this  fo  much  famed  mendruum.  But 
the  mod  general  opinion  is,  that  it  is  to 
be  obtained  from  human  urine.  We  are 
told,  that  the  matter  of  this  diffolvent  is 
both  bafe  and  precious  ; that  it  colts 
nothing  ; that  all  men  have  it  in  their 
power ; that  Adam  carried  it  with  him 
when  he  went  out  of  Paradife ; llwt  it 
is  concealed  in  the  microcofm,  and  very 
powerful  in  the  macrocofm  ; in  fiiort, 
that  it  is  human  urine. 

Paracelfus  ufes  no  fynonymous  terms  for 
the  alkahed  ; but  Helmont  calls  k ignis 
aqua,  ignis  gehesina,  and  fummum  etfeli- 
ciffimum  omnium  falitim.  He  adds,  that 
it  was  no  natural  produfilion,  but  folely 
to  be  obtained  by  art. 

Alkahed,  according  to  Starkey,  is  com. 
pofed  of  three  principles:  a volatile  uri- 
nous fait ; ,an  intermediate  fpirit,  or  ef- 
fential  oil  of  urine  ; and  an  acid  nowife 
corrofive,  which  is  nothing  but  the  vinous 
fpirit  of  urine.  When  the  oily  fpirit 
has  coagulated  the  fait,  both  are  to  be 
diffolved  by  the  vinous  fpirit,  which  will 
likewife  unite  with  them  by  fermenta- 
tion. 
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fion.  This  operation  is  to  he  repeated, 
till  the  whole  becomes  an  entirely  fiery 
and  fpirituous  effenca,  or  what  is;  the 
fame  thing,  a fait  without  phlegm. 

Various  other  procefles  are  delivered,  by 
different  authors,  for  obtaining  an  alka- 
heft ; which,  it  is  faid,  will  tranfmute 
Hones,  gems,  metals,  and  in  general,  all 
bodies  whatever,  whether  belonging  to 
the  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  king- 
dom, into  un  aftual  fait,  equal  in  quan- 
tity to  their  whole  bulk. 

Itis  an  obfervation  of  Boerhaave,  that 
nothing  in  all  nature  is  more  furprifing 
than  the  change  of  bodies  attributed  to 
the  aftion  of  this  menftruum ; inafmuch 
as  tliey  are  changed  into  a quite  different 
matter,  without  lofing  any  of  their  virtues 
or  weight  in  the  operation.  By  means 
of  alkaheft,  the  molt  folid  bodies,  not 
excepting  gold  and  gems,  are  faid  to  be 
changed  into  a faline  volatile  fubllance, 
which  contains  all  their  virtues,  and  is 
capable  of  mixing  with  animal  fluids. 
In  this  ftate  they  become  potable,-  in 
the  true  fenfe  of  the  word  ; for  what 
the  chemifts  mean  by  potable  gold,  is  on- 
ly gold  reduced  to  a faline  and  foluble 
fubllance,  capable  of  circulating  thro’ 
all  the  velfels  of  the  human  body. 

Another  equally  furprifing  property  of 
albheft,  is  its  being  able  to  dilfolve  all 
thefe  bodies,  without  mixing  with,  or 
fuffering  any  change  from  them  ; fo  that 
it  muff  produce  its  effedls,  by  only  aft- 
ing  externally  upon  the  fiibjedl. 

After  ail,  many  great  chemifts  have 
doubted  whether  it  be  poffible  to  obtain 
fuch  an  univerfal  menftruum,  as  the  al- 
kaliell  is  reprefented  to  be.  Thofe  who 
defire  a more  particular  account  of  the 
alkaheft,  may  confult  Boerhaave’s  ele- 
ments of  chemiftry ; alfo  Starkey,  Pel- 
letier, Juncker,  Baldwin,  fife,  who  have 
all  treated  of  this  fubjefl. 

ALKALI,  among  chemifts  and  phyfi- 
cians,  an  appellation  given  to  all  fub- 
ftances  which  excite  a fermentation  when 
mixed  with  acids. 

Originally  the  term  alkali  Cgnified  on- 
ly the  fait  extradled  from  the  afties  of 
kali  or  glafs-wort;  afterwards,  it  was 
ufed  for  the  falts  of  all  plants,  extiadled 
in  the  fame  manner  ; and  as  thefe  were 
obferved  to  ferment  with  acids,  the  figni- 
fication  of  the  tethn  was  ftill  farther  ex- 
tended, fo  as  to  comprehend  whatever 
fubltances  had  this  effeft. 

■ Alkalies,  or  alkaline  fubltances,  are 

■ ihetefgre  of  various  sifld  widely  different 


kinds.  Some  are  earthy,  as  quick-lime, 
marble,  and  fealed  earths  j others  me- 
talline, as  gold,  filver,  tin,  &c.  others 
of  animal  origin,  as  (liells,  bezoars,  the 
calculus  humanus,  &c.  and  laftly,  all 
the  ftony  fubmaiine  plants,  as  coral. 
Alkalies  are  cither  fiied,  as  fait  of  tar- 
tar, and  oil  of  tatlar  per  deliquium  •,  or 
volatile,  as  fpirk  of  hartlhorn.  The 
fixed  may  be  diftinguilhed  from  the  vo- 
latile, as  the  former  will  give  a red  orange 
colour  to  a folution  of  quick-filver  by 
the  fpiric  of  nitre ; whereas  the  latter 
gives  to  this  folution  a white  milky  co- 
lour. But  every  alkaline  fubftaace,  whe- 
ther fixed  or  volatile,  being  mixed  with 
the  juices  of  turnfol,  rofes,  or  violets, 
■prefently  changes  their  natural  colours 
to  a green.  It  mult  be  obferved,  that 
no  vegetables  can  afford  an  alkaline  fait 
without  the  aftion  of  fire;  on  the  con- 
trary, if  fuffered  to  dry  or  rot  fpontane- 
oufly,  they  vanilh  or  change  their  form, 
without  leaving  the  leall  fixed  alkali  be- 
hind. Hence  we  may  conclude,  that 
fixed  alkaline  falts  have  their  nature  im- 
parted to  them  by  fire,  and  not  by  any 
natural  vegetable  operation. 

There  is,  however,  a natural  fixed  alkali 
of  the  mineral  kind,  namely  natrum, 
which  is  more  common  than  is  generally 
imagined,  and  is  often  found  in  mineral 
waters.  Of  the  feveral  kinds  of  fixed 
alkalies,  the  moil  common  is  that  called 
by  the  name  of  pot-afli.  , 

The  grofs  lee  which  wines  depofite  after 
fermentation,  being  preffed  dry,  and 
burnt  to  aflies,  afford  likewife  a fixed  al- 
kali, which  may  alfo  be  produced  from 
fixed  nitre,  from  tartar  and  nitre  mixed, 
and  regul  us  of  antimony. 

It  is  evident,  from  repeated  experiments, 
that  all  fixed  alkalies  are  endowed  with 
the  power  of  attrafling  water,  air,  pure 
alcohol,  oil  and  acids,  though  of  thefe 
laft,  they  attraft  ferae  more  llrongly  than 
others. 

Alkalies  are  ufed  in  medicine  to  refolve- 
and  fufe  tenacious  coagulations  of  the 
Juices,  to  open  obftruflions,  attenuate  the 
fluids,  gently  ftimulate  the  folids,  pro- 
mote perfpiration,  fweat,  urine,  and  a 
dilcharge  of  all  acid  humours,  by  means 
of  a neutral  purgative  fait,  which  they 
form  with  the  acid  in  the  ioteftincs. 
Whether  any  volatile  alkali  exifts  in  na- 
ture, without  the  affiftance  of  putrefac- 
tion, or  diftillation,  is  not  eafy  to  deter- 
mine j but  it  is  certain,  that  both  animal 
and  vegetable  fujjftances  yield  thefe  fairs 
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in  great  plenty.  The  moft  remarkable  are 
animal  falts,  which  may  be  procured  by 
diftillation  from  every  animal  fubftance, 
as  hartfhorn,  blood,  filk,  cobwebs, 

The  hypothelis  of  acid  and  alkali  was 
formerly  in  great  efteem.  The  patrons 
of  this  hypothcfis  allerted  that  alkalies 
and  acids  were  the  univerfal  principles  of 
all  bodies  ; and  from  hence  accounted  for 
every  phaenomenon  of  nature.  But  ex- 
perience has  demonftrated  their  fyftem  to 
be  falfe  and  infignificant.  See  Acid. 

ALKIALINE,  in  a general  fenfe,  a term 
applied  to  all  fuch  things  as  have  the  pro- 
perties of  an  alkali.  See  Alkali. 

ALKALIZATION,  among  chemifts  and 
phyficians,  denotes  the  impregnating  a 
liquor  with  alkaline  falts. 

ALKALY,  the  fame  with  alkali.  See  the 
article  Alkali. 

ALKEKENGI,  winter  cherry,  in  bo- 
tany, the  name  of  a diftinft  genus  of 
plants,  the  flower  of  which  confiHs  of  one 
leaf,  of  a rotated  form,  and  divided  into 
feveral  fegments.  This  is  fucceeded  by  a 
foft  fruit,  refembling  a cherry  in  fliape, 
and  containing  a number  of  flat  feeds. 
See  plate  XIII.  fig.  a. 

This  genus  is  called  by  Linnxus,  phy- 
falis,  and  makes  one  of  the  pentandria 

, raonogynia  clafs  of  the  fame  author. 

ALKERMES,  in  pharmacy,  a compound, 
cordial  medicine,  of  the  form  and  confift- 
ence  of  a confeflion.  It  is  made  of  va- 
rious ingredients,  as  rofe-water,  fpgar, 
cinnamon,  aloes-wood,  &c.  but  the  prin-  , 
cipal  one  is  kermes.  See  KermES.^ 

ALKORAN.  See  the  article  ALcb-RAN. 

ALL-HALLOWS,  or  ALL-SAINTS,  afef- 
tival  obferved  by  moft  denominations  of 
chriftians,  in  commemoration  of  all  the 
faints  in  general.  It  is  kept  on  the  firft 
of  November. 

The  number  of  faints  being  fo  excefllvely 
multiplied,  it  was  found  too  burden- 
fome,  to  dedicate  a feaft  day  to  each.  In 
reality  there  were  not  days  enough,  fcarce 
hours  enough,  in  the  year  for  this  pur- 
pofe.  Hence  an  expedient  was  had  re- 
courfe  to,  by  commemorating  fuch  ip  the 
lump  as  had  not  their  own  days.  Bo- 
niface IV.  in  the  ninth  century,  intro- 
duced the  feaft  of  all- faints  in  Italy, 
which  was  foon  after  adopted  into  the 
other  churches. 

All  SAINTS  bay,  or  Baiha  de  todos  fanc- 
tos,  a fpacious  harbour  near  St.  Salvador  in 
Brazil,  in  foiuh  America,  on  the  atlantic 
ocean,  W.  longitude  40°.  S.  latitude 


ALL-SOULS,  a feftival  kept  in  comnn. 
moration  of  all  the  faithful  deceafed,  cj 
the  fecond  of  November. 

The  feaft  of  all-fouls  was  firft  inlroductj 
in  the  eleventh  century,  by  Odilon  abbot 
of  Cluny,.  who  enjoined  it  on  his  owj 
order;  but  it  was  not  long  before  it 
became  adopted  by  the  neighbouring 
churches,  ° 

ALLANTOIS,  or  Allantoides,  ij 
comparative  anatojny,  a veficle  invelting 
the  foetus  of  feveral  animals,  as  cows 
flieep,  goats,  &c.  and  filled  with  an  uril 
nous  liquor  conveyed  thither  from  ibj 
urachus.  The  word  allantoides  is  deriv. 
ed  from  aWa;,  a gut,  an.l  nh;,  fhape. 
As  to  the  exiftence  of  the  allantois  in  the 
human  fpecies,  anatomifts  are  by  no 
means  agreed  ; fome  contending  lor  it, 
and  others  denying  it. 

Several  anatomifts,  who  difpute  the  ex- 
iftence  of  the  human  allantois,  allow  of 
an  intermediate  membrane  in  the  human 
Ipecies,  between  the  chorion  and  amnio's, 
but  deny  it  the  appellation  of  an  allantois, 
as  holding  it  to  differ  from  the  allantoides 
of  biutes,  in  ftruflure,  as  well  as  office, 
Harvey  will  not  allow  an  allantois  even 
in  brutes,  but  fancies  the  allantois  and 
the  chorion  to  be  the  fame  membiane, 
only  with  two  names  ; the  firft  derived 
from  its  fhape,  the  fecond  from  its  office, 
According  to  his  opinion,  the  foetus  does 
not  void  any  urine,  but  the  whole  is  con- 
tained in  the  bladder,  till  the  lime  of 
birth.  Hale  refolves  all  thefe  difficulties, 
Heitter  lay  under  the  fame  incredulity 
with  Harvey ; but  has  lately  publilhed 
his  recantation  in  form.  Galen,  and 
moft  of  the  antients,  it  is  certain,  not 
only  hold  the  allantois  and  chorion  for 
diftinfl  membranes,  but  allow  an  allan- 
tois to  the  human  foetus  ; though  this, 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  they  did  not  fo  much 
from  their  experience  of  it,  as  from  a 
fuppofed  conformity  between  the  vifcera, 
S’c,  of  men,  and  of  brutes.  Hence  the 
accounts  they  have  left  as  to  the  figure, , 
Ctuation,  fife,  of  the  allantois,  agree  only 
fo  their  appearance  in  brutes.  Galen  de- 
feribes  the  allantois  as  part  of  the  navel- 
ftring,  refembling  a pudding;  and  reach- 
ing from  one  corner  of  the  uterus  to  the 
other. 

ALLAY,  the  fame  with  alloy.  See  the 
article  Alloy. 

ALLEGATION,  allegatio,  in  a law  fenfe, 
iignifies  the  producing  inftruments,  or 
deeds,  to  authorize  or  juftify  Ibmething, 
Allege- 
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AttEGATiON,  in  matters  of  literature,  is 
the  quoting  an  author  in  regard  to  the 
fubjeftin  hand. 

/^.LEGIANCE,  iq,  law,  denotes  the  obe- 
dience which  every  fubjeft  owes  to  his 
lawful  fovereign.  _ 

CfltAs/’ALLEGiANCE,.  in  the  britilh  policy, 
that  taken  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
king,  as  a temporal  prince;  as  the  oath 
of  fupremacy  acknowledges  him  for  the 
fupreme  head  of  the  church. 

The  oath  of  allegiance,  taken  by  the 
people  to  the  king,  is  only  the  counter- 
part to  the  coronation  oath,  taken  by  the 
king  to  the  people,  and  as  fuel),  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  a covenant ; that  is,  is 
conditional,  and  ceafes  on  a violation  of 
the  contraff  by  the  prince  ; at  leaft  this 
is  the  doflrine  of  Tome  of  the  chief  ad- 
vocates for  the  revolution.  The  anti- 
revolutioners,  on  the  contrary,  hold  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  be  abfolnte  and  un- 
conditional. 

ALLEGORICAL,  a term  applied  to  what- 
ever belongs  to,  or  partakes  of  the  na- 
ture of  an  allegory.  See  Allegory. 

ALLEGORY,  aXAvyopia,  in  matters  of  li- 
terature, a mode  or  fpecies  of  writing, 
wherein  fomething  elfe  is  fignified  than 
the  words,  in  their  literal  meaning,  ex- 
prefs.  An  allegory  may  be  conlidered 
as  a feries  or  chain  of  metaphors,  conti- 
nued through  a whole  dii'conrfe.  For 
example,  when  the  prophets  reprefent  the 
Jews  under  the  allegory  of  a vine  plant- 
ed, cultivated  and  watered  by  the  hand  of 
God,  which  inftead  of  producing  good 
fruit,  brings  forth  verjuice  and  four 
grapes. 

Allegories  have  entered  into  raoft  reli- 
gions ; the  jewifh  abounds  with  them, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  fome  philofo- 
phers  of  the  gentile  vi'orld,  undertaking 
to  give  a rational  account  of  the  many 
Ihocking  abfurdities  which  the  poets  had 
introduced  into  their  religion,  found  it 
neceffary  to  maintain  that  thefe  fiftions 
contained  myfteries,  and  fignified,  fome- 
thing very  different  from  what  they  leem- 
Itl  to  exprefs.  Hence  came  the  word  al- 
legory, or  a difeourfe  that  in  its  natural 
fenfe,  rtXXo  aj.opEuHj,  fignines  tome  other 
thing  than  what  feems  intended  to  be 
meant. 

Allegory  include.s  parable,  apologue, 
fivfi©.,  or  fable,  and  parcemia,  or  pro- 
verbs ; at  lead,  under  allep^ries  are  com- 
prehended fuch  proverbs  as  are  applicable 
tofubjefls  of  different  kinds. 

Scaliger  confideis  allegory  as  one  part,  or 
VOL.  I. 
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lide  of  a comparifon.  It  differs  from  iro. 
ny,  in  that  allegory  imports  a fimilitude 
between  the  thing  fpoken  and  intended  j 
irony  a contrariety  between  them. 

Some  have  allegorized,  or  reduced  to  al- 
- legory,  whole  feiences,  as  heathen  theo- 
logy,  mythology,  antient  hiftory,  poetry, 
cofmogony,  theogony,  and  moft  of  the 
wifdom  of  the  antients,  as  well  as  of  the 
moderns.  By  the  help  of  allegory,  we 
find  natural  philofophy  in  Mofes,  chemi- 
ftry  in  the  antient  poets,  fublime  and  fpi- 
ritual  things  in  low,  vulgar,  or  grofs 
ones,  wonderful  difeoveries  in  rabbinical 
fables,  admirable  fenfe  and  harmony,  in- 
ftead of  contradiflion,  blander,  and  folly. 
Allegories  have  been  in  ufe  in  all  ages 
and  countries  ; we  find  them  particularly 
among  the  orientals,  and  the  Egyptians* 
who  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  fothera 
of  them.  They  were  adopted  by  the  an- 
tient Jews,  but  more  by  the  Rabbins,  and 
eabbalifts  of  latter  days.  The  Chriftian* 
borrowed  the  ufage  very  early  ; the  pri- 
mitive fathers  abound  with  them.  The 
Mahometans  allb  give  into  allegory, 
where  the  literal  fenfe  of  the  alcoran-is 
liable  to  objeftions,  particularly  in  this; 
carnal  account  of  paradife.  The  Gno- 
ftlcs,  Valentinians,  and  Bafilidians,  ap. 
pear  to  have  been  great  dealers  in  allego- 
ry ; at  leaft  if  the  conjedlures  of  moderns 
be  not  here  miftaken,  who  refolve  the 
doftrine  of  the  Mans,  of  Abraxa’s,  &c. 
into  the  allegorical  fyftem. 

The  great  fource  of  allegory,  or  allego- 
rical interpretations,  is  fome  difficulty,  of 
abfurdity,  in  the  literal  and  obvious  fenfe. 
— For  a refuge,  either  to  fave  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  writer,  or  conceal  the  igno- 
rance of  the  commentator,  recourfe  is  had 
to  the  expedient  of  allegory.  The  mif- 
chief  is,  as  there  are  no  certain  laws,  or 
rules,  whereby  to  condufi:,  moderate,  and 
reftrain  the  fpirit  of  allegorizing,  we  find 
ftrange  conlufion,  and  endlels  diicord  the 
fruit  of  it. 

Allegories  are  diftinguilhed  into  divers 
kinds  s -as,  verbal,  real,  fimple,  allufive, 
phyfical,  moral,  political,  theological,  Sfc, 
ALLEGRO,  in  mufic,  an  Italian  word  de- 
noting that  the  part  is  to  be  played  in  3 
fprightly,  brilk,  lively,  and  gay  manner. 
Allegros  move  fwifter  in  triple  than  in 
common  time.  -See  the  article  TJME. 
Piu-allegro,  fignifigs  that  the  part  it  is 
' joined  to,  Ihould  be  fang  or  played 
quicker ; as 

Poco  pit!  allegro,  intimates  that  the  part 
to  which  it  refers  ought  to  be  played  or 
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'■  fung  only  a little  more  briikly  than  alle- 
gro alone  requires. 

'ALLELUJAH,  among  ecclefiaftical  wri- 
ters. See  the  article  Hallelujah. 

ALLEMAND,  a fort  of  grave  folemn 
mufic,  with  good  meafure  and  a flow 
movement. 

• AXLEMANNIC,  in  a general  fenfe,  de- 
nores  any  thing  belonging  to  the  antient 
Germans. ' Thus  we  meet  with  alleman- 

■ nic  hiftory,  allemannic  language,  alle- 
mannic  law,  &c. 

The  allemannic  law,  as  well  as  language, 
prevailed  in  the  more  fouthern  parts  of 
Germany,  as  the  faxon.law  did  in  the 
northern. 

ALLENDOB.F,  a little  city  in  the  land- 
gravate  of  Hefle  Caflel,  in  Germany,  li- 
tuated  upon  the  river  Wefer,  E,  longit. 
lo’.  N.  latitude  51°  30'v 

ALLER,  a river  which  runs  through  the 
duchy  of  Lunenburg,  and  falls  into  the 
Wefer,  a little  below  Verden. 

ALLERION,  or  Alerion,  in  heraldry, 
a fort  of  eagle  without  beak  or  feet,  hav- 
ing nothing  perfeft  but  the  wings. 

They  differ  from  martlets  in  that  their 
wings  are  expanded,  whereas  thofe  of  the 
maillet  are  clofe;  and  denote  imperialifts 
vanquilhed  and  difarmed,  for  which  rea- 
fon  they  are  more  common  in  french  than 
in  german  coats  of  arras. 

ALEU,  or  ALLODE.  See  the  articles 
Allodial  and  Allodium. 

ALLEVIARE,  in  old  records,  fignifies 
to  levy  or  raife  an  accuftomed  fine  or 
compofition. 

ALLEVIATION  is  the  aft  of  making  a 
thing  lighter  or  more  eafy  to  be  born. 

ALLEY,  in  gardening,  a ftrait  parallel 
walk,  bounded  on  both  fides  with  trees, 
fhrubs,  &c.  and  ufually  covered  with 
gravel  or  turf. 

An  alley  fliould  be  broad  enough  for  two 
perfons  to  walk  a-breaft,  and  therefore 
fliould  not  be  lefs  than  five  feet  in  width. 
By  this  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  a path. 
Some  fay,  that  an  alley  ought  never  to 
exceed  fifteen  feet  in  breadth. 

Co  vered  alley,  that  over  which  the  branches 
of  the  trees  meeting,  form  a fhade. 

Alley  in  ziczac,  that  which  having  too 
great  a defeent,  is  apt  to  be  damaged  by 
floods. 

Alley  of  compartment,  that  which  divides 
the  fquares  of  a parterre.  See  the  article 

■ Parterre. 

Alley,  among  builders,  denotes  a nar- 
now  palfagq  leading  from  one  place  t* 
another,  • . ■ 


Alley,  in  perfpeftive,  that  which,  a 
order:  to  have  a greater  appearance  of 
length,  is  made  wider  at  the  entrance 
than  at  the  termination. 

Counter  alleys  are  little  alleys  by  the  iidsj 
of  the  great  ones. 

ALLIANCE,  in  the  civil  and  canon  law, 
the  relation  contrafled  between  two  per- 
fons  or  two  families  by  marriage. 

An  alliance  is  thuscontrafted  between  the 
hufband  and  his  wife’s  relations,  between 
the  wife  and  her  hufband’s  relations,  but 
not  between  the  relations  of  the  hufband 
and  wife. 

Alliance  is  alfo  ufed  for  a treaty  entered 
into  by  fovereign  princes  and  ftates,  for 
their  mutual  fafety  and  defence. 

In  this  fenfe,  alliances  may  be  diftingullh. 
€d  into  fuch  as  are  offenfive,  whereby  the 
contrafting  parties  oblige  themfelves 
jointly  to  attack  fome  other  power ; and 

• into,  defenflve  ones,  whereby  they  bind 
themfelves  to  Hand  by  and  defend  each 
other,  in  cafe  they  are  attacked  by  others. 
Under  this  head  too  may  be  ranked  trea- 
ties of  fubfidy. 

Alliance,  in  a figurative  fenfe,  isappli- 
ed  to  any  kind  of  union  or  connefliont 
thus  we  fay,  there  is  an  alliance  between 
the  church  and  Hate. 

ALLIGATION,  in  arithmetic,  is  the  rule 
of  mixture,  which  teaches  to  compound 
feveral  fpecies  of  ingredients  or  coinmo' 
dities  together,  according  to  any  intent 
or  delign  propofed ; and  is  either  medial 
or  alternate. 

Alligation  medial  fhews  the  rate  or 
price  of  any  mixtures,  when  the  feveral 
quantities  of  the  mixture,  and  their  rates, 
are  known. 

Rule ; multiply  each  quantity  given,  by 
the  price ; and  then,  by  direft  proportion, 
fay,  as  the  fum  of  the  quantities  given,  to 
the  fum  of  the  produfts ; fo  is  any  part 
of  the  mixture,  to  the  value  of  that  part. 
Example a goldfraith  melts  3 oz.  of  | 
gold,  at  4 1.  6 s.  8 d.  per  ounce,  with 
Izoz.  at4l.  per  ounce,  and  8oz.  at 
4 1.5  s.  per  ounce;  whenthey  arc  all 
melted  together,  one  ounce  will  be  found 
to  be  worth  4 1.  as.  -^^d.  Thus, 

.1.  s.  d 

I! 


oz. 

3 at  4 6 8 
400 

450 

*3  Sum 

oz. 

Then  as  23 
Alligatjow 


multiplied  to-  V 
M 


gether  produce 

Sum  9J 

oz,  I.  s.  d. 
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^ods,  of  different  prices,  In  fuch  pro* 
portion,  that  the  mixture  may  be  fold  for 

■ siiy  price  propoftd. 

Rule  ! fet  down  the  names  of  the  things 
to  be  mixed,  together  with  their  prices  ; 
then,  finding  the  difference  between  each 
of  thefe,  and  the  propofed  price  of  tlie 
mixture,  place  thefe  differences  in  an  al- 

■ ternate  order,  and  they  will  fhew  the  pro- 
portion of  the  ingredients!  Thus, 

To  find  in  what  proportion  rum  at  lo  s. 
the  gallon,  ought  to  be  mixed  with  bran- 
dy at  4.  s.  the  gallon,  that  the  mixture 

■ may  be  fold  for  8 s.  the  gallon  : firlt  let 
down  the  rum  and  brandy,  together  with 

Rum  10-8^4 

T,  j oX  margin ; then  find- 
Brandy  4-8^  a ing  the  difference  be- 

■ tween  8,  the  propofed  price,  and  4,  the 
price  of  the  brandy,  place  this  difference, 
<viz.  4.  alternately,  that  is  oppofite  to  the 
the  rum:  and,  after  thp  fame  manner, 
place  the  difference  between  10  and  8, 
w'a.  2,  oppofite  to  brandy  : then  will 
4 and  a drew  the  proportion  of  the  rum 
to  the  brandy,  that  is,  there  mull:  he  four 
gallons  of  rum  for  two  gallons  of  bran- 
dy. Thofe  who  are  curious  to  have  a ful- 
ler explanation  of  this  rule,  may  con- 
fiilt  Ward,  -Wallis,  Taquet,  Malcbm, 
and  other  books  on  arithmetic. 

ALLIGATOR,  in  zoology,  a name  given 
lo  the  fmaller , kind  of  crocodiles  in  the 
Weft-Indies.  See  Crocodile, 

An  alligator,  fmells  fo  Itrong  of  mufkas 
to  affeft  the  water  and  air  at  a confide- 
rable  diftance, 

ALLIOTH,  a ftar  in  the  tail  of  the  greater 
bear,  much  ufed  for  finding  the  latitude 
at  lea. 

ALLIUM,  GARLiCK,  In  botany,  the  name 
of  a genus  of  plants,  the  charafters  and 
ufes  of  which  fee  under  Garlick. 
ALLOCATION,  vllocatio,  the  admitting 
. or  allowing  of  an  article  in  an  account, 
particularly  in  the  exchequer.  Hence 
Ailocatione  facienda  is  a writ  di- 
refted  to  the  lord  trealurer,  or  barons  of 
the  exchequer,  commanding  them  to  al- 
low an  accountant  fuch  fums  as  he  has 
lawfully  expended  in  the  execution  of  his 
office. 

ALLOCATO  COMITATU,  a new  writ  of 
exigent  allowed,  before  any  other  county- 
court  held,  on  a former  not  being  com- 
pliedwith.  Seethe  article  Exigent, 
allodial,  an  epithet  given  to  an  inhe- 
ritance held  without  any  acknowledg- 
ment to  a lord  or  fuperior,  in  oppofition 
to  feudal.  See  the  article  Feudal. 


Allodial  lands  are  free  lands,  for  which 
neither  fees,  rents,  nor  fervices  are  due. 
See  the  article  Allodium. 
ALLODIARIUS,  or  Alodiarius,  in 
our  old  writers,  denotes  the  proprietor  of 
an  allodium.  See  the  next  article.  ' 
ALLODIUM,  or  Alleud,  denotes  lands 
which  are  the  abfolute  property  of  their 
owner,  without  being  obliged  to  pay  any 
fervice  or  acknowledgment  whatever  to  a 
fuperior  lord  ; in  which  I'enfe.  they  Itancl 
oppofed  to  feudal  lands,  which  pay  a fee 
to  fonie  fuperipr. 

AJIodlum  nohile,  that  which  had  alfo  ci- 
vil and  criminal  jurifdiiition  annexed  to 
it;  in  oppofition  to  allodium  millanum, 
which  had  np  fuch  jurifdiilion. 

ALLOM,  the  fame  with  alum.  See  .'the 
article  Alu-M. 

ALLONGE,  in  fencing,  denotes  a thruft 
or  pals  at  the  adverlary.  See  Pass. 
ALLOPHYLUS,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  oflandria  monogynia  clafs  of  .plants, 
the  calyx,  of  which  is  a perianthium 
compofed  of  four  leaves  of  an  orbicular 
figure,  and  two  oppofite  ones  fmaller 
than  the  others ; the  corolla  coiififts  of 
four  petals  ieis  than  the  cup,  of  an  orbi- 
cular figure,  and  equal  one  to  another, 
with  large  ungues  of  thefanie  length  with  ' 
the  fmaller  leaves  of  the  cup.  . The  cha- 
radlers  of  the  fruit  and  feed  are  not-afcer- 
tained. 

allotting,  oI  Allotment  of  goods, 
in  commerce,  is  the  dividing  a ftilp’s  car- 
go into  feveral  parts,  which  are  to  be 
purch:ifed  by  feveral  perfons,  whore  names 
being-written  upon  as  many  flips  of'  pa- 
per, are  applied  by  an  indifferent  pcrfon 
to  the  feveral  lots  ; by  which  means  the 

. goods  are  divided  without  partiality,  each 
man  having  the  parcel  upon  which  his 
name  is  fixed. 

allowances,  at  the  cuftom-houfe, 
to  goods  rated  by  weight,  are  two, 
^jix.  draught  and  tare.  See  the  articles 
Draught  and  Tare. 

Allowed,  a word  written  in  the  mar- 
gin of  an  account  of  expences  overagainfl: 
fuch  articles  as  are  admitted  to  befea- 
fonable. 

alloy,  or  Allay,  a proportion  of  a 
baler  metal  mixed  with  a finer  one..  Thus 
all  gold  coin  has  an  alloy  of  filver  and 
copper,  as  filver  coin  has  of  copper  alone ; 
the  proportion  in  the  former  cafe,  for 
ftandard  gold,  being  two  carrats  of  alloy  , 
in  a pound  troy  of  gold  ; and  in  the  lat- 
ter eighteen  penny-weight  of  alloy  for  a' 
pound  troy  of  filver, 

O i According 
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Awording  as  gold  or  filver  has  more  or 
lefs  alloy  than  that  mentioned  above,  it  is 
laid  to  be  coarfer  or  finer  than  the  ftand- 
ard.  However,  it  ought  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  coin  of  different  nations  varies 
greatly  in  this  refpefl: ; fome  ufuig  a 
larger,  and  others  a lei's  proportion  of  al- 
loy, the  original  intention  of  which  was 
to  give  the  coin  a due  degree  of  hardnefs. 
There  is  a method  of  examining, by  means 
of  touch-needles,  what  proportion  of  al- 
loy is  contained  in  any  coin.  See  the 
article  Touch-needle. 

ALLOM,  the  fame  with  alum.  See  Alum. 

AI-LUSION,  in  rhetoric,  a figure  by  which 
fomething  is  applied  to,  or  underftood  of 
another,  on  account  of  fome  fiinilitude 
between  them. 

An  allufion  to  words  is  trifling  and  low, 
making  what  we  commonly  call  a pun. 
See  the  article  Pun. 

However,  allufions  to  fome  apophthegm, 
remarkable  event,  or  generally'  received 
cuftom,  are  not  only  extremely  pleafing, 
but  approved  by  the  heft  writers,  antient 
as  well  as  modern. 

AiLflVION,  dlimjio,  among  civilians, 
denotes  the  gradual  increafe  of  land  along 
the  fea-lhore,  or- on  the  banks  of  rivers. 
This,  when  flow  and  imperceptible,  is 
deemed  a lawful  means  of  acquifltion  ; 
but  when  a confiderable  portion  of  land 
is  torn  away  at  once,  by  the  violence  of 
the  current,  and  joined  to  a neighbour- 
ing eftaie,  it  may  be  claimed  again  by , 
the  former  owner. 

ALI/Y,  fociiu,  in  matters  of  polity,. a fo* 
vereign  prince  or  ftate,  that  has  entered 
into  alliance  with  others.  See  the  article 
Alliance. 

ALMACANTARSythe  fame  with  almu- 
cantars.  See  Almucant-aRS, 

APMAC  AURON,  a port-town  of  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Murcia,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Guadalentin : weft  longitude 
I®  15',  north  latitude  37“  40'. 

AJjMADE,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  la  Mancha,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Paftile,  fituated  upon  the  top  of  a moun- 
tain, where  are  the  raoft  antient,  as  well 
as  the  richeft  filver  mines  in  Europe. 

AJ-MADIE,  a kind  of  canoe,  or  fmall 
vclfel,  about  four  fathom  long,  nfually 
made  of  bark,  and  ufed  by  the  negroes  of 
Africa. 

Ahuadie  is  alfo  the  name  of  a kind  of 
jong  boats,  fitted  out  at  Calicut,  which 
pre  eighty  feet  in  length,  and  fix  or  feven 
in  breadth,  They  are  exceeding  fwiftj 
anc}  are  ptherwife  palled  (fjhiir!.  " 


ALMAGEST , in  matters  of  literature,  fj 
particularly  ufed  for  a colleflion  or  book 
compofed  by  Ptolemy,  containing  vari- 
ous  problems  of  the  antients  both  in  geo. 
metry  and  aftronomy. 

Almageft  is  alfo  the  title  of  other  collec- 
tions  of  this  kind.  Thus,  Riccioli  has 

publiftied  a body  of  aftronomy,  which  he 

calls  the  ifrw  almageft ; and  Piukenet,a 
book  which  he  calls  Almageftum  bota- 
nitunt. 

ALMAGRA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name 
of  a fine  deep- red  ochre,  with  a faint  ad- 


mixture of  purple,  ufed  both  in  painting 
and  medicine,  being  an  excellent  aljtin. 
gent,  It  is  the  fame  with  what  the  anti, 
ents  called  ftl  atticum. 

ALMANAC,  in  matters  of  literature,  a 
table  containing  the  calendar  of'daysand 
months,  the  rifing  and  fetting  of  the  fun, 
the  age  of  the  moon,  £ff. 

Authors  are  neither  agreed  about  the  in- 
ventor of  almanacs,  nor  the  etymology  of 
the  word  ; fome  deriving  it  from  the  ara. 
hie  particle  a/,. and  manah,  to  count) 
whilft  others  think  it  comes  from  aim- 
r.ah,  i,  e.  handfels,  or  new  year’s  gifts, 
becaufe  the  aftrologern  of  Arabia  uled,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  to  make  pre- 
fents  of.  their  ephemerides  for  the  year 
enfuing. 

As  to  the  antiquity  of  alrnanacs,Ducange 
informs  us,  that  the  egyptianaftrologers, 
long  before  the  Arabians,  ufed  tlie  term 
almenacbi  and,  almenachkadsfcrifikftta 
their  monthly  prediflious.  Be  this  as  it 
will,  Regiomontanus  is  allowed  to  have 
been  the  firft  who  reduced  almanacs  to 
their  prefent  form.  • 

CoaftruSiio/i  of  Almanacs,  The  firft  thing 
to  be  done,  is  to  compute  the  fun’s  and 
moon’s  place  for  each  day  in  the  year,  or 
it  may  be  taken  from  fome  ephemerides 
and  entered  in  the  almanac ; next,  find 
the  dominical  letter,  and,  by  means  there- 
of, diftiibute  the  calendar  into  weeksi 
then,  having  computed  the  time  of  eafter, 
by  it  fix  the  other  moveable  feafts ; add- 
ing the  immoveable  ones,  with  the  nanies 
of  the  martyrs,  the  rifing  and  fetting  of 
each  luminary,  the  length  of  day  and 
night,  the  afpeffs  of  the  planets,  the 
phafes  of  the  moon,  and  the  fun’s  en» 
trance  into  the  cardinal  points  of  tbei 
ecliptic,  f.  e,  the  two  aequinoxes  andfol- 
ftices. 

•Thefe  are  the  principal  contents  of  alma- 
. nacs  j befides  which  there  are  others  of  a 
political  nature,  and  coiifequently  diffe- 
rpot  in  different  countries,  as  the  birth- 
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^ays  and  coronation  of  princeSj  tables  of 

intereft,  &c-  ■ _ 

On  the  whole,  there  appears  to  be  no  my- 
fteiy,  or  even  difEculty,  in  almanac- 
making,  provided  tables  of  the  heavenly 
motions  be  not  wanting.  For  the  duties 
upon  almanacs,  fee  Stamp-duties. 

ALMANZA.,  a little  town  in  the  province 
of  New  Caftile  in  Spain,  remarkable  for 
the  defeat  of  the  confederate  army  by  the 
French,  is  1707  : well  longitude  1®  15', 
north  latitude  39*. 

ALMEDA,  a town  in  the  province  of  Ef- 
tremadura,  in  Portugal : weft  longitude 
gV  40',  north  latitude  38°  40'. 

ALMEDIA,  a frontier  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Tralos  Montes,  in  Portugal : 
weft  longit.  y",  north  latitude  40’  40^. 

ALMEHR  AB,  in  the  mahometan  cuftoms, 
a nich  in  their  mofques,  pointing  towards 
the  kebla,  or  temple  of  Mecca,  to  which 
they  are  obliged  to  bow  in  praying.  See 
the  article  Kebla. 

ALMIGGIM-wood,  in  thefcripture-lan- 
guage,  is  thought  to  be  that  of  the  Indian 
pine-tree  ; which  being  exceeding  light, 
and  of  a beautiful  white  cole*’,  was. 
greatly  efteemed  for  making  mufical  in- 
fti'uments, 

ALMOND,  the  fruit  of  the  alraond-tree. 
See  the  next  article, 

Al.MOND-TREE,a»jxgr/fl/aj,  in  botany,  the 
englifti  name  of  a diftinft  genus  of  trees, 
with  rofaceous  flowers,  and  an  oblong 
ftony  fruit,  in  which  is  included  a kernel 
of  the  fame  ftiape.  See  plate  XVI.  fig,  4. 
This  genus  belongs  to  the  icofandria- 

‘ ttmiogynia  clafs  of  Linnnsus,  who  makes 
it  comi)rehend  both  the  amygdaltis  and 
prfica,  or  peach-tree,  of  other  botaiiifts. 
Of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  almonds,  the 
fweet  and  bitter  kinds  are  moft  ufed  in 
medicine  ; the  former  being  reputed  cool- 
ing, healing,  emollient,  and  nutritive ; 
and  the  latter,  aperient,  deterfive,  and 
diuretic. 

We  have  feveral  preparatians  of  almonds, 
as  blanched  almonds,  or  thofe  which  have 
been  fteeped  in  warm  water,  till  they 
dropped  out  of  their  fliells  ; butter  of  al- 
monds, made  by  adding  blanched  al- 
monds to  a preparation  of  cream  and  the 
whites  of  eggs  boiled  together ; almond- 
milk,  made  of  fweet  blanched  almonds 
boiled  in  fair  water,  and  frequently  ufed 
as  a cooler  ; and  fo  in  other  itiftances. 

Almonds,  amygdala,  in  anatomy,  a name 
i'ometimes  given  to  the  two  glands,  more 
ufually  called  tonfils.  See  Tonsils. 

Auiond-furnace,  among  refiners,  that 


in  which  the  flags  of  litharge,  left  in  re- 
fining filver,  are  reduced  to  lead  again, 
by  the  help  of  charcoal, 

ALMONER,  an  officer  appointed  to  dif- 
tribute  alms  to  the  poor.  ' 

The  lord  almoner,  or  lord  high  almoner 
of  England,  is  an  ecclefiaftical  officer, 
rtfually  a biffiop,  who  has  the  forfeiture 
of  all  deodands,  and  the  goods  of  felo^ 
de  fe,  which  he  is  to  diftribute  among  the 
poor. 

By  virtue  of  an  antient  cuftom,  the  lord 
almoner  may  give  the  firft  diffi  from  the 
king’s  table,  to  whatever  paor  perfon  he 
pleafes ; or,  in  lieu  of  it,  an  alms  ^ 
money. 

The  pariffiioners,  alfo,  of  the  parilh  ad- 
jacent to  the  king’s  place  of  refidence,  no- 
minate twenty-four  poor  men,  to  whom 
the  lord  almoner  diftributes  four  pence 
a day  in  money,  bread,  and  fmall  beer. 
To  the  great  almoner  of  France  belongs 
the  fuperihtendency  of  hofpitals,  fefc.  and 
from  his  hands  the  king  receives  the  fa- 
crament.  - 

AL-MONER  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  a dea- 
con of  a church,  a chaplain,  or  even  a 
legatee. 

ALMONRY,  Aumbry,  or  Ambry;  See 
the  article  Ambry. 

ALMS,  elemofyna,  a general  term  for  what 
is  given  out  of  charity  to  the  poor. 

In  the  early  ages  of  chriftianity,  the  alms 
of  the  charitable  were  divided  into  four 
parts,  one  of  which  was  allotted  to  the 
bilhop,  another  to  the  priefts,  and  a third 
to  the  deacons  and  fub-deacons,  which 
made  their  whole  fubfiftencej  the  fourth 
part  was  employed  in  relieving  the  poor, 
and  in  repairing  the  churches. 

The  manner  of  colledfing  alms  in  the  af. 
femblies  of  the  primitive  chriftians,  is 
explained  by  St.  Paul,  in  the  ninth 
■ chapter  of  his  fecond  epiftle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians. 

Alms  alfo  denotes  lands  or  olher  effe£ls 
left  to  churches,  or  religious  houfes,  on 
condition  of  praying  for  the  foul  of  the 
donor.  Hence,  free-alms,  was  that  which 
is  liable  to  no  rent  or  fervice.  Reafon- 
able  alms  was  a certain  portion  of  the 
eftates  of  inteftate  perfons,  allotted  to  the 
poor. 

Alms-box,  or  Alms-chest,  in  churches, 
and  hofpitals,  fife,  a ftrong  box,  with  a 
hole  or  flit  in  the  upper  part,  to  receive 
the  alms  of  the  charitably  difpofed.  Tbofe 
of  churches  have  three  keys,  one  kept  by 
the  parfon,  and  the  other  two  by  the 
church-wardtns. 
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AtMS-FEOH,  or  Almes-feoh,  a term  an- 
tiently  ufed  for  Peter’s  pence.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Peter’s  pence. 

Alms-house,  a kind  of  petty  hofpital  for 
the  maintenance  of  a certain  number  of 
poor,  aged,  or  difabled  perfons.  Of  thefe 
there  are  a great  number  about  London 
and  Weftminfter;  fome  endowed  by 
public  companies,  and  others  by  private 
perfons. 

ALMUCANTARS,  in  aftronomy,  an 
arable  word  denoting  circles  of  the  fphere 
palling  through  the  center  of  the  fun,  or 
a (tar,  parallel  to  the  horizon,  being  the 
fame  as  parallels  of  altitude.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Parallels  of  altitude.  - 
Almucantars  are  the  fame  with  refpeil  to 
the  azimuths  and  horizon,  that  the  paral- 
lels of  latitude  are  with  regard  to  the  me- 
ridians and  equator.  They  ferve  to  lliew 
the  height  of  the  fun  and  liars,  and  are 
delcribed  on  many  quadrants,  &c. 

ALIviOCANTAR’s  ftaff,  a mathema- 
tical inftrument,  ufually  made  of  box, 
or  pear-tree,  having  an  arch  containing 
fifteen  degrees. — It  was  formerly  ufed  to 
find  the  altitude  of  the  fun  about  the 
time  of  his  riling,,in  order  to  find  his  am- 
plitude, and'  the  variation  of  the  com- 
pats. 

ALMUCIUM,  in  middle-age  writers,  de- 
notes a kind  of  cover  for  the  head,  worn 
chiefly  by  monks  and  ecclefiaftics  s it 
was  of  a fquare  form,  and  feems  to  have 
given  rife  to  the  bonnets  of  the  fame 
lhape,  ftill  retained  in  univerfities  and 
cathedrals. 

ALMUG-tree,  mentioned  in  the  ferip- 
tures,  which  the  vulgate  tranflates  ligjia 
ihy'ma,  and  the  feptuagint<u)rflW^Ziri<K;aed, 
is  underftood  by  the  belt  commentators 
to  be  a gummy  oily  fort  of  a tree,  and 
particularly  that  which  produces  gum 
arabic. 

ALMUNEC  AR,  a port-town  of  Granada, 
in  Spain,  fituated  upon  the  Mediterra- 
nean fea  : welt  longitude  3®  45',  north 
lat.  36°  40'. 

ALNAGE,  or  Aulnage,  in  the  englilh 
polity,  the  meafuring  of  woollen  manu- 
iaflures,  with  an  ell,  and  the  other  func- 
tions of  the  alnager.  See  the  next  article. 
Alnage  was  at  firlt  intended  as  a proof 
of  the  goodnefs  of  the  commodity,  and 
therefore  a feal  was  invented  as  a fig- 
nal,  that  the  commodity  was  made  ac- 
cording to  the  ttatnte.  But  now,  that 
thel'e  feals  may  be  bought  and  affixed  to 
whatever  corarhodity  the  buyer  pleafes, 
oqjT  rivals  have  acrjtiired  an  opporipBity'^ 


of  fupplanting  our  trade  with  foreign  nj. 
tions,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  our  wool, 
len  manufaftures. 

ALNAGER,  in  the  englilh  polity,  a pub. 
lie  fworn  officer,  whole  bufinel's  is  to  ex- 
amine  into  the  affize  of  all  woollen  clgth 
made  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  to 
fix  feals  upon  them.  Another  branch  of 

, his  office  is  to  colleft  an  alnage-duty  to 
the  kirig.  See  the  lall  article. 

There  are  now  three  officers  relating  to 
the  alnage,  namely,  a fearcher,  mea- 
furer,  and  alnager ; all  which  were  fob 
merly  comprized  in  the  alnaiger,  until  by 
his  own  negleftit  was  thought  proper  to 
feparate  thefe  offices. 

ALNUS,  the  alder-tree,  in  botany,  a 
fpecies  of  betula,  with  amentaceous 
flowers,  and  fruit  of  a fquamofe  ftrufc. 
ture,  containing  numerous  comprelTed 
feeds.  See  pkte  XIII.  fig.  3.  and  the  ar- 
ticle Betula, 

ALOA,  aXaa,  in  grecian  antiquity,  a fe. 
Itival  kept  in  honour  of  Ceres,  by  the 
hulbandmen,  and  fuppofed  to  referable 
our  harveft-home. 

ALOE,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  hexan. 
dria  monogynia  cllfs  of  plants,  with  a 
liliaceous  flower,  confifting  of  only  one 
tubular  leaf,  divided  into  fix  deep  feg. 
ments  at  the  edge : i'ts  fruit  is  an  oblong 
capfule,  divided  into  three  cells,  and  con- 
taining a number  of  angulated  feedsi 
Spe  plate  XIII.  fig.  4. 

Several  fpecies  of  this  exotic  plant  are 
cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  the  cmiour, 
where  they  afford  a very  pleafing  variety, 
as  well  by  the  odd  lhape  of  their  leaves  as 
by  the  different  fpots  with  which  they  are 
variegated. 

Some  aloes  are  arborefeent,  or  divided  in- 
to a number  of  branches,  like  trees; 
others  are  very  fmall,  growing  clefe  to 
the  ground.  The  two  moll  confiderable 
fpecies  are  the  aloe  of  America,  and  that 
of  Afia  ; the  former  on  account  of  its 
Beautiful  flowers,  aiid  the  latter  for  the 
dr  ug  prepared  from  it. 

Aloe,  or  Aloes,  in  pharmacy,  the  in- 
fpiffated  juice  of  the  afiatic  aloe,  prepared 
in  the  following  manner : from'  the  leaves, 
frelh  pulled,  is  prefled  a juice,  the  thinner 
and  purer  part  of  which  is  poured  off, 
and  fet  in  the  fun  to  evaporate  to  a hard 
yellowifli  fubltance, which  is  railed  fucco- 
trine  aloe,;  as  being  chiefly  made  at  Spe- 
cotra.  The  thicker  part,  being  put  into 
another  vcffel,  hardens  into  a fubftance 
of  a liver-colour,  and  thence  called  «/« 
hepatica,  Ths  thitkeft  part,  or  fedi- 
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jptliaidens  into  a coaife  fubllance,  call- 

■ d^oecabalina,  or  the  horfe-aloe,  as  be- 
ine  chiefly  ufed  as  a purge  for  horfes. 

This  juice  is  famous  for  its  purgative 
virtues,  being  ufually  given  in  the  form 
of  a tinfture  in  wine,  which  is  called  ii- 
iraficrai  it  purges  oflf  a large  quantity 
of  bilious  ad  pituitous  humours,  and 
promotes  the  menfes  and  haemorrhoidal 
difcharges ; but  then  it  fliould  always  be 
adminiflred  with  caution,  and  never  given 
to  people  fubjeft  to  fpitting  of  blood,  or 

■ htemorrhages  of  any  kind.  It  is  alfo  to 
he  avoided  in  all  acute  and  inflammatory 
diforders,  as  well  as  by  women  with 
child,  for  fear  of  abortion. 

fVtoE  rofata,  a preparation  of  fuccotrine 
aloes,  which  being  diflblved  in  the  juice 
of  tofes,  or  violets,  and  expofed  to  the 
fun,  or  put  upon  a flow  fire,  thickens  to 
' a conliftency  proper  for  making  pills.  _ 
Aloes  is  accounted  an  excellent  purging 
medicine,  efpecially  to  cold  conftitutions, 
a good  ftomachic ; and,applied  outwardly, 
is  extremely  ferviceable  in  cicatrizing 
wounds. 

Aloe-wood,  lignum  aloes,  or  sejlo-dloes. 

Seethe  article  Xylo-aloes. 

ALOETICS,.  a general  term  for  all  medi- 
cines, the  bafis  or  principal  ingredient  of 
which  is  aloes. 

Aloetics  are  reputed  hurtful  in  haemor- 
rhages, as  alfo  in  the  tenefmus,  hemi- 
cranium,  & c. 

AtOGIANS,  in  church-hiftory,  a feft  of 
antient  heretics,  who  denied  that  Jefus 
Chrift  was  the  logos  or  eternal  word ; 
and  confequently  fejefled  the  gofpel  of 
St.  John,  as  fpurious. 

ALOOF,  in  the  fea-language,  a word  of 
command  from  the  perfon  who  conns  to 
the  man  at  the  helm,  to  keep  the  fliip 
' near  the  wind,  when  failing  upon  a 
quarter- wind. 

ALOPECIA,  in  medicine,  denotes  a fall- 
ing off  of  the  hair,  occafioned  either  by  a 
defect  of  nourifhment,  or  by  a bad  ftate 
of  the  humours. 

, Some  make  a diftinflion  between  the  ah- 
peda  and  defluniium  capillorum,  as  in  the 
^ former,  certain  fp'ots  are  left  entirely 
bald  i whereas,  in  the  latter,  the  hair 
only  grows  exceflively  thin.  They  like- 
wife  diftinguith  it  from  the  ophiajis,  as 
the  baldnefs  in  this  laft  creeps  in  fpiral 
lines  about  the  head,  like  the  windings  of 
a ferpent.  The  intention  of  cure,  how- 
ever, items  to  be  much' the  fame  in  them 
all,  mix.  to  fupply  proper  nourifhment, 
where  that  is  wanting ; and  to  correct  the 


bad  qualities  of  the  humours,  where  tkefe 
are  in  fault.  - 

To  prevent  the  hair  from  falling  off  by 
degrees,  the  head  is  to  be  walhed  every 
night  at  going  to  bed,  with  a lye,  pre- 
pared by  boiling  the  aihes  of  vine  branches 
in  red  wine.  A powder  made  by  reduc- 
ing hermodaftyls  to  fine  flour,  is  alfo 
recommended  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

In  cafes  where  the  baldnefs  is  total,  a 
quantity  of  the  finell  burdock  roots  are  to 
be  brtiifed  in  a marble  mortar,  and  then 
boiled  in  white  wine  till  there  remains 
only  as  much  as  will  cover  them.  This 
liquor,  carefully  ftrained  off,  is  faid  to 
cure  baldnefs,  by  wafhingthe  head  every 
night  with  fome  of  it  warm.  A lye  made 
by  boiling  aihes  of  vine  branches  in  com- 
mon water,  is,  alfo  recommended  with 
this  intention.  A frelh-cut  onion  rub- 
bed on  the  part  till  it  be  red,  and  itch,  is 
likewife  faid  to  cure  baldnefs. 

ALOPECURUS,  Fox-tail-grass,  i*. 
botany,  a genus  of  the  triandria  digy- 
nia  clafs  of  plants,  the  calyx  of  which  is 
a bivalve  glume,  containing  a Angle 
flower  I the  valves  are  hollow,  of  an  ovalo 
lanceolated  figure,  equal  in  fize,  and  com- 
preffed  ; the  corolla  is  univalve ; the 
valve  is  concave,  and  of  the  length  of  the 
cup,  and  has  avery  longarifta  inferted  in- 
to its  back  near  the  bafe.  There  is  no 
pericarpium  : the  corolla  itfelf  remains, 
and  contains  the  feed,  which  is  Angle  and 
of  a roundifh  figure. 

ALOSA,  in  ichthyology,  a fpecies  of 
clupea,  with  the  upper  jaw  bifid  at  the  ex- 
tremity, and  fpotted  with  black  ; called 
in  englilh  the  fhad,  or  mother  of  herrings- 
See  the  article  Clupea. 

ALOST,  a town  in  the  auftrian  Fkndcis, 
upon  the  river  Tender,  half-way  between 
Bruffels  and  Ghent. 

ALOWAY,  a por.t-town  of  Scotland,  li- 
tuated  on  the  river  Forth,  remarkable  for 
the  coal  mines  in  its  neighbourhood:  weft 
longitude  3“  45',  north  latitude  56°  lo'. 

ALPHA,  among  grammarians,  the  name 
of  the  firft  letter  of  the  greek  alphabet,  an- 
fwering  to  our  A. 

The  alpha,  when  compounded  with  other 
words,  is  moll:  frequently  ufed  in  a pri- 
vative or  negative  fenfe,  anfwering  to  the 
englilli  particle  m or  thus  agCOTar, 
afa/u©-,  fignifies  unmarried,  being  com- 
pounded of  the  privative  a and  yxfi&~mRr- 
riage.  Sometimes,  however,  it  augments 
the  fignification  of  the  words  it  is  com- 
pounded with,  as  afi©-,  <valde  robujlus. 
As  a numeral,  alpha  Hands  for  one,  or 
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the  firfi:  of  any  thing  ; 'only,  for  diftinc- 
tion  fake,  there  ufed  to  be  an  acute  accent 
placed  over  it,  when  not  a letter  of  order, 
thus  a'. 

Hence  it  is  that  we  find  alpha  frequently 
nfed  among  antient  writers,  for  the  fiift 
or  principal  perfon  of  a clafs  or  fet  of 
men  : thus  Plato  is  called  the  alpha  of 
wits,  as  Eratofthenes  was  furnamed  beta, 
or  the  fecond  Plato.  And,  for  the  fame 
reafon,  it  is  ufed  for  the  beginning  of  a 
thing,  as  omega  for  the  laft  j both  which 
together,  ‘viz.  A and  si,  denote,  the 
eternity  of  Gad.' 

Alpha  is  alfo  a title  given  by  fome  antient 
.writers  to  the  jewifli  legiflator  Mofes. 
The  reafon  of  the  appellation  is  much 
controverted.  Helladius,  in  his  Chrello- 
mathia,  and  Ptolemy  fon  ofHepheftion, 
pretend  that  Mofes  was  infefted  with 
the  leprofy,  which  the  greeks  call 
and  that  hence  arofe  the  denomination 
This  opinion  feems  to  have  ow- 
ed its  rife  to  a tradition  among  the  hea- 
thens, that  the  Jews  were  expelled  Egypt, 
becaufe  they  were  over-run  with  this 
difeafe.  A tradition  fupported  by  Diodo- 
rus Siculus,  Tacitus,  Juftin,  Apion,  and 
others ; but  refuted  by  Jofephus.-— A late 
writer  apprehends,  that  the  notion  of 
Mofes’s  leprofy  took  its  rife  from  that 
text  in  the  old  teftament,  wherein  the 
prophet,  having  put  his  hand  into  his 
bofom,  drew  it  out  again  white  as  a leper, 
which  the  Septuagint  render  Aa^isf, 
Others  have  invented  other  reafons  of  the 
appellation,  which  do  more  honour  to 
Mofes.  Nicolai  conjeflures  that  he  might 
have  been  denominated  Alpha,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fairnefs  and  brightnefs  of  his 
complexion,  when  he  came  from  the 
. mount  j or  from  his  being  the  chief,  or 
leader  of  the  jewifii  people  5 or  even  from 
his  being  well  learned,  in  regard  the 
Hebrew  word  Aleph,  from  whence  the 
Greek  alpha  was  formed,  fignified  as 
much.  If  none  of  thefe  will  ferve,  the 
feme  author,  from  the  confideration 
of  the  radical  letters,  of  the  word  alpha, 
deduces  divers  other ' myftical  fignifica- 
tions : Mofes  might  have  been  fo  called, 
becaufe  he  was  the  moil  meek  of  men  ; or 
in  regard  he  mediated  between  ■ God 
and  the  Jews  ; or  becaufe  he  was  (low  of 
fpeech ; or  becaufe  he  converfed  familiarly 
with  God ; or,  in  fine,  becaufe  he  wrote 
a hiftory  of  the  times  before  him. 
ALPHABET,  in  matters  of  literature,  the 
natural  or  accuftomed  feries  of  the  feverxi 
letters  of  a language. 


As  alphabets- were  not  contrived withjj. 
fign,  or  according  to  the  juft  rules  of  am. 
logy  and  reafon,  but  have  been  fuccef. 
fively  framed,  and  altered,  as  occalioa 
required,  it,  is  not  furprizing  that  many 
grievous  complaints  have  been  heard  of 
their  deficiencies,  and  divers  attempt! 
made  to  eftablilh  new  and  more  adequate 
ones  in  their  place. 

All  the  alphabets  extant  are  charged  b* 
bilhop  Wilkins  with  great  irregularitiej 
with  refpeft  both  to  order,  number 
power,  figure,  &c. 

As  to  the  order,  it  appears  (fays  he)  in. 
^artificial,  precarious,  and  confufed,  astlie 
vowels  and  confonants  are  not  reduced 
into  clalfes,  with  fuch  order  of  precedence 
and  fubfequence  as  their  natures  will  bear, 
Of  this' imperfeftion  the  greek  alphabet,' 
wfiich  is  one  of  the  lead  defeftive,  is  fay 
from  being  free  1 forinftance,  the  Greeks 
fhouldhavefeparated  the  confonants  from 
the  vowels  5 after  the  vowels  they  Ihonid 
have  placed  the  diphthongs,  and  thentbt 
•confonants  j whereas  in  fa6l,  the  order ii 
fo  perverted  that  we  find  the  oftlsj),  the 
fifteenth  letter,  in  order  of  the  alphabet, 
and  the  or  long  o,  the  twenty- 

fourth  and  laft,  the  s the  fifth,  and  the  j 
the  feventh. 

With  refpefl  to  number,  they  are  both 
redundant  and  deficient ; redundant,  by 
allotting  the  fame  found  to  feveral  letters, 
as  in  the  latin  c and  k,  f and  ph ; or  by 
reckoning  double  letters  among  the  (imple 
elements  of  fpeech,  as  in  the  greek  f and 
•f',  the  latin  q or  cu,  x or  ex,  and  the  j 
confonant;  deficientin  many  refpefls,  par. 
ticulariy  with  regard  to  vovVels,  of  which 
feven  or  eight  kinds  are  commonly  ufed, 
though  the  latin  alphabet  takes  notice  on- 
ly of  five.  Add  to  this,  that  the  diffe- 
. Fence  among  them,  , with  regard  to  lonj 
and  ftiort,  is  not  fufSciently  provided 
againft. 

The  powers  again,  are  not  more  exempt 
from  confufion  ; the  vowels,  for  inftance, 
are  generally  acknowledged  to  have  each 
of  them  feveral  differerit  founds ; and 
among  the  confonants  we  need  only  bring 
as  evidence  of  their  different  pronuncia- 
tion, the  letter  e in  the  word  circa,  and 
w in  the  'xqsA  negligence.  Hence  it  hap- 
pens, that  fome  words  are  differently 
written,  though  pronounced  in  the  fame 
manner,  as  ce£i<>  mAfeffiv,  and  others 
■ are  different  in  pronunciation,  which  are 
the  fame  in  writing,  as  gi-ve,  dare,  and 
give,  'vutadum.  ■ , , 

rinuliy,  the  figui'es  are  but  ill-concerted, 

tbeie 
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t^iere  being  nothing  in  the  charafters^f 
the  vowels  anfwerable  to  the  different  de- 
grees of  apertion  ; nor  in  the  confonants 
analogous  to  their  agreements  or  difagree- 
nients. 

Alphabets  of  different  nations  vary  in  the 
Bumber  of  their  conftitueht  letters.  The 
englifli  alphabet  contains  twenty- four  let- 
ters, to  which  if  j and  <t;  confonant  are 
added,  the  fum  will  be  twenty-fix  ; the 
french,  twenty- three  ; the  hebrew,  chal- 
dee,  fyriac,  and  faraaritan,  twenty- two 
each ; the  arable,  twenty-eight ; the  per- 
lian,thirty-onei  the  turkidi,  thiriyithfee  ; 
the  georgian,  thirty-fix  ; the  Coptic,  thirty- 
two  j the  mufeovite,  forty-three ; the 
greek,  twenty-four  ; tlie'  latin,  twenty- 
two  i the  fclavonic,  twenty-feven  5 the 
dutch,  twenty-fix ; the  fpanifli,  twenty- 
feven;  the  Italian,  twenty;,  the  ethiopic, 
as  well  as  tartarian,  two  hundred  and 
two;  the  Indians  of  Bengal,  twenty-one  ; 
thebaramos,  nineteen;  the  chinele,  pro- 
perly fpeaking,  have  no  alphabet,  ex- 
cept we  call  their  whole  language  their 
alphabet : their  letters  are  words  or  ra- 
ther hieroglyphics,  and  amount  to  about 
go, 000. 

If  alphabets  had  been  conftrufled  by  able 
perfons,  after  a full  examination  of  the 
fubjeft,  they  would  not  have  been  filled 
with  fuch  contfadiftions  betvveen  the 
manner  of  writing  and  reading,  as  vve 
Ijave  fliewn  above,  nor  with  thefe  imperi 
feftions  that  evidently  appear  in  the  al- 
phabets of  every  nation.  Mr,  Lodowic, 
however,  and  bifhop  Wilkins,  have  en- 
deavoured to  obviate  all  thefe,  in  their 
univerfal  alphabets  or  charafters.  .See 
the  article  Character. 

Alphabet  is  allb  ufed  for  a cypher,  or 
table  of  the  ufual  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
Wifh  the  correfpondirig  fecret  charaffers, 
and  other  blank  fymbols  intended  to  ren- 
der the  writing  more  difficult  to-be  decy- 
phered.  Seethe  article DecyphEring. 
Alphabet,  among  merchants,  a kind 
of  index,  with  the  twenty-four  letters,  in 
their  natural  order;  in  which  are  fet  dowh 
the  names  of  thofe  who  have  open  ac- 
counts, referfing  to  the  folios  of  the  led- 
. ger. 

alphabetical,  fomething  belonging 
to,  or  partaking  of,  the  nature  of  an  al- 
phabet. Thus  we  fay,  alphabetical  or- 
der, method,  &c. 

ALPHETA,  in  aftronomy,  the  fame  with 
lucida  coronse.  See  the  article  Lucida. 
ALPHONSIN,  in  furgery,  an  inftrument, 
Vo'l.  I, 


for  exffaiiing  bullets  oiit  cif  giin-rfiot 
wounds. 

This  inftrument  derives  its  name  froni 
the  inventor  Alphonfus  Perrier,  a phyli^ 
cian  of  Naples.  It  confifts  of  three 
brarrehes,  which  are-  clofed  by  a ringi 
. When  clofed  and  introduced  info  the 
wound,  the  operator  draws  back  the 
-ring  tovvards  the, handle,  upon  which 
the  branches  opening  take  hold  of  the 
ball  ; and  then  the  ring  is  pufhed  frotti 
the  haft,  by  which  means  the  branches 
grafp  the  ball  fo  firmly  as  to  extrafl  it 
from  the  wound.  See  the  article  Gt/N- 
, SHOT  WOUNDS. 

AlPHONSINE  TABLES,  aftronomical  tsA 
bles  calculated  by  order  of  Alphonfus, 
king  of  Caftile,  in  the  conftru£lion  of 
which  that -prince  is  fuppofed  to  have  con- 
tributed his  own  labour.  See  Table. 
ALPHOS,  among  {jhyficians,^  i 

difeafe  of  the  fkin,  otherwile  called  leuce 
vitiligo ; wherein  it  is  rough,  and 
fprinkled  as  it  were  with  white  fpots  : for 
when  thefe  are  black,  the  diftemper  is 
called  melane. 

AlLPINIA,  in  botany;  a genus.pf  the  mo-i 
nandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants;  the 
corolla  whereof  is  moffopetalous,unequali  " 
and  as  it  -were  dopble  ; the  exterior  one 
is  trifid,  the  upper  fegment  is  hollow,  the 
two  fide  ones  flat,  and  it  has  a tube ; the 
interior  is  fhort,  its  edge  is  trifid,  and  the 
lower  fegment  of  the  three  hangs  out  be- 
yond the  lateral  parts  of  the  exterior  co- 
rolla, the  other  tw®  are  emarginated,  and 
the  bafe  is  ventricofe ; the  fruit  is  a flelhy 
capfule,  of  an  ovated  figure,  compofed  of 
three  valves,  and  containing  three  cells ; 
the  feeds  are  numerous,  of  an  ovated  fi- 
gure, with  a prominent  tfUt  truncated’ 
apex,  and  a caudated  bafe; 

ALPS;  a chain  of  exceeding  high  moun- 
tains, feparating  Itdly  from  Ftapee  and 
Germany. 

Alps  is  fonietimes  alfo  ufed  in  a more  ge- 
neral fenfe,  for  any  mountains  of  extra- 
ordinary height. 

ALRAMECH,  in  aftronpmyj  the  name  - 
■ of  a ftar  of  the  fiift  magnitude,  otherwile 
called  arfturus.  See  Arcturus. 

AL  JACE,  a province  formerly'  belonging 
to  German)',  but  almoft  intirely  ceded  to 
France  by  the  peace  of  Munfter,  is  fif 
tuated  between  the  river  Rhine  on  the 
eaft,  and  Lorrain  on  the  weft,  Switzer- 
land on  the  fouth,  and  the  palatinate  of 
the  Rhine  on  the  north. 

ALSEN,  an  illand  in  the  klfer  Belt,  at  the 
' P emtranft. 
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entrance  of  the  Baltic  fea,  between  Slef- 
wic  and  Funen,  E.  longitude  lo®.  N.  la- 
titude 5*®  !»'. 

ALSFIELD,  or  Asfield,  a town  of 
HelTe  Caffe),  in  Germany,  E.  longitude 
9°.  N.  latitude  50®  40'. 

ALSINE,  CHicKWEED,  in  botany,  the 
name  by  which  Toiirnefort  calls  the  (lel- 
laria  of  Linnsus,  the  flower  of  which  is 
rofaceous  ; confifting  of  feveral  petals  dif- 
pofed  in  a circular  form,  and  Ibmetiraes 
whole,  fometimes  bifid  at  the  ends.  The 
fruit  is  a membranaceous  capfule,  of  a 
roundi'fli  or  conic  lliape,  and  containing 
a number  of  feeds  affixed  to  a placenta. 
See  plate  XIV.  fig.  i.  and  Stellaria. 
The  alfines  are  reputed  cooling,  and 
therefore  good  in  fervours  of  the  blood, 
and  confumptions  arifing  from  hefilical 
diforders. 

Alsine,  in  the  Linnasan  fyftem  of  botany, 
a genus  of  the  pentandria  trigynia  clafs 
of  plants,  the  calyx  of  which  is  a perian- 
thium,  confifting  of  five  concave  oblong 
and  acuminated  leaves  ; the  corolla  con- 
fifts  of  five  equal  petals,  longer  than  the 
cup  ; the  fruit  is  an  oval  covered  capfule, 
containing  only  one  cell : the  feeds  are 
numerous  arid  roundifh. 

ALSINELLA,  in  botany,  the  name  by 
which  Dillenius  calls  the  plant  fagina.  See 
tlie  article  SaGiNA. 

ALSIRAT,  in  the  mahometan  theology,, 
denotes  a bridge  laid  over  the  middle  of 
hell,  the  paffage  or  path  whereof  is 
fliarper  than  the  edge  of  a fword  ; over 
which,  however,  every  body  muft  pafs 
at  the  day  of  Judgment,  when  the  wicked 
will  tumble  headlong  into  hell,  whereas 
the  good  will  fly  over  it  like  the  wind. . 
ALT,  in  mufic,  a term  applied  to  the  high 
notes  in  the  fcale.  See  Scal,e. 

ALTAR,  alicire,  or  am,  a place  upon 
which  facrifices  were  antiently  offered  to 
feme  deity,, 

The  heathens  at  firft  made  their  altars 
only  of  turf ; in  following  times  they 
were  made  of  ftone,  of  marble,  of  wood, 

. and  even  of  horn,  as  that  of  Apollo  in 
Delos.  Altars  differed  in  figure  as  well 
as  in  materials.  Some  were  round,  others 
fquare,  and  others  oval.  All  of  them 
were  turned  towards  the  eaft,  and  flood 
lower  than  the  ftatues  of  the  gods,  and 
were  generally  adorned  with  fculpture,i 
inferiptions,  and  the  leaves  and  flowers 
• of  the  particular  tree  confecrated  to  the 
deity.  Thus,  the  altars  of  Jupiter  were 
. decked  with  oak,  thofe  of  Apollo  with 


laurel,  thofe  of  Venus  with  myrtle,  and 
thofe  of  Minerva  with  olive. 

The  height  of  altars  alfo  differed  accord, 
ing  to  the  different  gods  to  whom  they 
facrificed.  Thofe  of  the  coeleftial  gods 
were  raifed  to  a great  heighth  above  the 
ground  ; thofe  appointed  for  the  terrellrial 
were  almoft  on  a level  with  the  furfaceof 
the  earth  ; and,  on . the  contrary,  they 
dug  a hole  for  the  altars  of  the  infernal 
gods.  According  to  Servius,  the  firft 
were  called  altaria,  the  fecond  ars,  and 
the  laft  crobiculi ; but  this  diftinfilion  is  not 
every  where  obferved,  for  we  find  in  the 
beft  authors,  the  word  ara,  as  a general 
word,  including  the  altars  of  coeleftial, 
infernal,  and  terreftrial  gods. 

Before  temples  were  in  ufe,  altars  were 
erefiled  fometimes  in  groves,  fometimes 
in  the  highways,  and  fometimes  on  the 
tops  of  mountains  ; and  it  was  a cuftom 
to  engrave  upon  them  the  name,  proper 
enfign,  or  charafler  of  the  deity  to  whom 
they  were  confecrated.  Thus,  St.  Paul 
obferved  an  altar  at  Athens,  with  an  in. 
feription  To  the  unhtonun  Gad. 

In  the  great  temples  of  antient  Rome, 
there  were  ordinarily  three  altars ; ihe 
firft  was  placed  in  the  fanftuary,  at  the 
foot  of  the  ftatue  of  the  divinity,  upon 
which  incenfe  was  burnt,  and  libations 
offered  : the  fecond  was  before  the  gate 
of  the  temple,  and  upon  it  they  facrificed 
the  viflims  : and  the  third  was  a portable 
altar,  upon  which  were  placed  the  offer- 
ings  and  the  facied  veffels. 

Befides  thefe  ul'es  of  the  altars,  the  an- 
tients  fwore  upon  them,  and  fwore  by 
them  in  making  alliances,  confirming 
treaties  of  peace,  and  on  other  folemnoc- 
cafions.  Altars  alfo  ferved  as  a place  of 
refuge  and  fanfiluary  to  all  thofe  who  fled 
to  them,  whatever  crime  they  had  com- 
mitted. 

Among  the  Jews,  altars  in  the  patriar- 
chal times  were  very  rude.  The  aliat 
-which  Jacob  fet  up  at  Bethel  was  nothing 
but  a ftone,  which  ferved  him  inftead  of 
a bolfter  j that  of  Gideon,  a ftone  before 
his  houfe  ; and  the  firft  which  God  com- 
manded Mofes  to  ereff  to  him,,  was  pro- 
bably of  earth  or  unpoliflied  ftones  with- 
out any  iron  ; for  if  any  ufe  was  made  of 
that  metal,  the  altar  was  declared  impure, 
'The  principal  altars  of  the  Jews  were 
thofe  of  incenfe,  of  burnt-offering,  and 
the  altar,  or  table,  for  the  Jhenu-bread. 
Thealtarof  incenfe  was  a fmall  table  of 
fliittim  wgodj  covered  with  plates  of  golii» 
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of  one  cubit  in  length,  another  in  width, 
and  two  in  heighth.  At  the  four  corners 
were  four  kinds  of  horns,  and  all  round  a 
little  border  or  ci'own  over  it.  This  was 
the  altar  hidden  by  Jeremiah  before  the 
■ captivity,  and  upon  it  the  officiating 
prieft  offered,  every  morning  and  evening, 
incenfe  of  a particular  coinpolition.  See 
plate XIV,  fig. +. 

The  altar  of  burnt- offerings  was  made  of 
Ihittiin  wood,  and  carried  upon  the 
■flioulders  of  the  priefts  by  Haves  of  the 
fame  wood,  overlaid  with  brafs.  In  the 
time  of  Mofes,  this  altar  was  five  cubits 
fquare  and  three  high,  but  in  Solomon’s 
temple  it  was  much  larger,  being  twenty 
cubits  fquare  and  ten  in  height.  It  was  co- 
vered with  brafs,  and  at  each  corner  was 
a horn  or  fpire  vvrought  out  of  the  fame 
wood  with  the  altar,  to  which  the  facri- 
lices  were  tied.  Within  the  hollow  was 
a grate  of  brafs,  on  which  the  fire  was 
made;  through  it  fell  thealhes,  and  were 
received  in  a pan  below.  At  the  four 
corners  of  the  grate  were  four  rings  and 
four  chains,  which  kept  it  up  at  the  horns. 
This  altar  was  placed  in  the  open  air, 
that  the  fmoke  of  the  burnt-offerings 
might  not  fully  the  infide  of  the  taber- 
nacle. See  plate  XIV.  fig.  5. 

The  altar  or  table  for  the  fltew-bread, 
was  likewife  of  Ihittim  wood,  covered 
with  plates  of  gold,  having  a little  border 
round  it,  adorned  with  fculpture.  It  was 
two  cubits  long,  one  wide,  and  one  and 
an  half  in  height.  Upon  this  table,  which 
hood  in  the  holy  of  holies,  were  put  every 
labbath-day,  twelve  loaves,  with  fait  and 
incenfe.  See  the  article  Shew-bread. 
The  jewifh  altars,  after  the  return  from 
the  captivity,  and  the  building  of  the 
fecond  temple,  were  in  fome  refpefts  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  defcribed  above. 

That  of  burnt-offerings,  was  a large  pile, 
built  of  unhewn  Hones,  thirty-two  cubits 
fquare  at  the  bottom,  and  twenty-four 
fquare  at  the  top.  The  afcent  was  by,  a 
'gentle  riling  thirty-two  cubits  in  length, 
and  fixteen  in  breadth. 

Altar  is  alfo  ufed,  among  chriHians,  for 
the  communion-table.  See  the  article 
Communion-table. 

The  denomination  altar,  is  undoubtedly 
founded  on  the  notion  of  the  euchariH’s 
being  a proper  facrifice.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Eucharist.  --r- 
In  the  greek  church  thire  is  a preparatory 
kind  of  altar,  called  afiar  of  prothefis  i 
whereon  the  bread  is  bleffed,  before  it  is 
carried  to  the  large  altar. 


Altar  is  foirtetimes  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the 
offerings  made  at  the  altar,  in  contradi- 
Hinflion  from  the  fettled  revenues  of  a 
church,  called  limply  ecdejia. 

Altar,  ara,  in  allronomy.  See  Ara. 

Altar-thane,  in  our  old  law-books,  an 
appellation  given  to  the  prieH,  or  parfon 
of  a pariflt,  to  whom  the  altarage  belong- 
ed. See  the  article  Altarage, 

ALTARAGE,  among  ecclefialtical  wri- 
ters, denotes  the  profits  arifing  to  a prieft 
on  account  of  the  altar,  as  well  as  the  of- 
ferings themfelves  made  upon  it. 

ALTARIST,  altarijia,  the  fame  with  al- 
tar-thane. See  Altar-thane. 

ALTEA,  a fea-port  tovyn  of  Spain,  fitu- 
ated  upon  the  Mediterranean- lea,  in  the 
province  of  Valencia,  about  forty-five 
miles  fouth  of  the  city  Valencia.  W.  Ion. 
15'.  N.  lat.  38®.  40'. 

ALTEMBURG,  a town  of  Tranfilvanla, 
fubjefl  to  the  houfe  of  AuHiia,  fituated 
in  23®  eaft  longit.  and  46°.  north 
lat. 

ALTENA,  a port-town  of  HolHem,  in 
Germany,  fituated  on  the  river  Elbe. 

It  belongs  to  the  Danes,  and  is  the  place 
where  all  their  eafl-india  good?  are  fold, 

ALTENBURG,  a town  of  Mifnia,  in 
upper  Saxony,  about  twenty-five  miles 
fouth  of  Leipfic,,  and  fubjeft  to  the  duke 
of  Saxe-alfenburg.  E.  longit.  12°.  40'. 
N.  lat.  50°.  50'. 

Altenburg-owar,  a fortified  town  of 
lower  Hungary,  fituated  on  the  river  Dar- 
nube,  and  fubjeft  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria, 
E.  Ion.  17°.  2o'.  N.  lat.  48°.  15'. 

ALTERANTS,  or  Alterative  medi' 
cines,  in  pharmacy,  &c,  an  appellation 
given  to  all  fuch  medicines  as  correft  the 
bad  qualities  of  the  blood  and  other  animal 
fluids,  without  occafioning  any  fenfible 
evacuation. 

Alterants,  in  this  fenfe,  make  one  of  the 
capital  fpecies,  or  divifions  of  medicines. 
They  Hand  oppofed  to  evacuants  ; and 
are  alfo  contradifiinguiflied  from  firength- 
eners,  &c. 

We  meet  with  medicines  of  the  purgative 
kind,  reprefented  by  praftical  writers  as 
alterants  ; the  colocynth  particularly  by 
Helmont : for  all  medicines  which  ope- 
rate in  the  farthefi  paffages,  they  fse- 
quently  include  under  tbat  appellation.. 
Accordingly  it  is  found  of  fervice  to  give  ' 
fuch  medicines  as  are  properly  cathartic, 
by  way  of  alteratives,  in  Hubborn,  chro- 
nical cafes ; thus,  tinSlura  facra,  for  ia- 
flance,  given  in  the  quantity  of  half* 
Ipoonful  for  a dole,  has  nq  inwiediata 
f a 
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eJFefl  upon  the  inteftjnes,  fo  as  to  difcharge 
their  contents,  but  paffes  into  the  further 
ftages  of  circulation. 
i)r.  Woodward  enquires  into  the  efficacy 
of  feveral  of  the  molt  celebrated  alterants, 
and  endeavours  to  fhew  on  what  little 
foundation  their  great  ufe  is  eftabliftied. 
Of  this  number,  according  tp  him,  are 
the  abforbents,  cortex  peruvianus,  bitters, 
falts,  fteel  and  its  preparations,  mineral 
waters,  &c. 

The  more  efficacious  and  ufeful  alterants, 
according  to  the  fame  writer,  are  cordials, 
jjlomachics,  attenuants,  mercurius  dul- 
cis,  vegetable  oils,  mucilages,  certain 
abforbents,  and  fome  preparations  of 
opium- 

According  to  this  learned  phyfician,  all 
that  is  commonly  alledged  concerning  the 
phange  of  the  principles,  or  ferments  of 
difeafes,  by  alterant  remedies,  is-merely 
phimerical  and  imaginary  ; that  there  is 
no  change  made  to  the  advantage  of  the 
human  body,  without  a fucceffive  reno- 
vation, and  difcharge  of  what  is  hurtful, 
and  a fupply  of,  its  place  by  fomething 
Innocent, 

The  primitive  or  conftituent  elements  of 
bodies  never  change  their  figure,  magni- 
tude, ibiidity,  or  gravity,  but  remain 
itill  the  fame  cs  at  the  creation,  Hence 
fome  infer,  i.  The  vanity  of  all  pretences 

■ to  the  tranlmutation  of  metals.  And, 

■ a.  The  folly  of  pretending  to  change  the 
mafs  of  blood,  by  thofe  r emedies  called 
alterants, 

■ The  mixtures  and  combinations  of  the 
primitive  elements  are  almoft  infinite,  and 
their  alterations  as  to  fenfe  and  external 
appearance  is  fo  too.  It  may  be  added, 
that  among  alterant  medicines,  there  are 
feveral  which  change  the  feene  of  the 

- fymptoms  ; others  fufpend  the  aftion  of 
^he  m.orbific  matter  lor  a time  ; and 

' others  diminifh  the  fenfibility  of  the  or- 
• gans.  But  thefe  remedies,  which  hold 
' the  morbific  principles  captive  for  a time, 

- are  only  palliatives,  and  even  on  fome  ac- 
poiints,  dangerous,  fince  they  may  as  well 

' captivate  other  principles  necelTary  to  life, 

■'  Woodward  gives  the  preference  to  evar 
' puants,  as  being  the  only  medicines  ca- 
pable of  freeing  the  machine  from  what 

■ jncommodes  it. 

Sotne  take  a contrary  coiirfe,  and  aferibe 
' pven  the  falutary  effefls  of  eyacuants  to 
. iheir  alterative  nature.  This  has  been  air 
lydged  of  mercury  in  the  venereal  difeafe  ; 
thy'like  is  urged  concerning  minoratives, 
forae  maintain  do  not  yyork  a cure 


by  evacuation,  fo  inuch  as  by  alteration. 
The  like  is  alledged  of  ipecacuanha  in 
the  cure  of  the  dyfenteries,  and  of  divers 
other  emetics,  in  cafes  of  apoplexies.  In 
effedl,  evacuating  medicines,  as  they  doi 
not  feparate  the  good  from  the  bad,  feent 
indifferently  difpofed,  either  to  do  harm 
or  good. 

Alterants  operate  chiefly  by  fweetening 
what  is  too  four  and  acid,  cooling  what 
is  over  hot,  and  the  like,  Hence  the  di. 
vifion  of  them  into,  abforbents,  calmers, 
attenuants,  emollients,  and  demulcents, 
See  the  articles  Absorbents,  &c. 

ALTERATE  or  Alteral,  in  m'uficand 
geometry.  See  the  article  SES<yil. 

AtTERATIOhl,  alteratia,  in  a general 
fenfe,  denotes  fome  variation  in  the  qua- 
lities or  pircumftances  of  a thing,  without 
wholly  changing  its  nature.  Thus,  a 
piece  of  cloth  is  altered  hy  being  dyed  a 
different  colour  ; fo  is  a piece  of  wood, 
by  being  falhioned  into  a different  fhape  j 
and  fo  in  other  cafes. 

Alteration,  in  medicine,  is  particular, 
ly  ufed  to  denote  the  aftion  of  alteiant 
medicines.  See  the  artiple  Alterants. 
Alteration,  in  a ftill  more  limited  fenfe, 
is  ufed  for  tlie  change  which  food  under, 
goes  before  it  becomes  proper  nourifh- 
ment  to  the  body  ; in  which  fenfe  it  com- 
prehends digeflion  and  affimilation.  Set 
Digestion  and  Assimilation. 

ALTERATfVE  medicines,  the  fame 
with  alterants.  See  Alterants. 

ALTERCATION,  a debate  between  two 
companions.  Thus,  we  fay,  they  have 
continually  fome  altercation,  though  they 
neyer  come  to  an  open  rupture, 

ALTERNtBase,  in  trigonometry,  a term 
ufed  in  contradiffinflion  to  the  true  bafe, 
Thus,  in  oblique  triangles,  the  true  bafe 
is  either  the  fura  of  the  fides,  and  then 
the  difference  cf  the  fides  is  called  the  al, 
tern  bafe;  or  the  true  bafe  is  the  differ- 
ence of  the  fidi's,  and  then  the  fum  of  the 
fides  ip  called  the  altern  bafe. 

alternate,  in  a general  fenfe,  a 
term  applied  to  fuch  perfons  or  things  as 
fucceed  each  other  by  turns.  Thus,  two 
who  command  each  his  day,  arefaidttt 
have  an  alternate  command,  or  to  com- 
mand alternately. 

Alj^rnate,  in  heraldry,  is  faid  in  re- 
fpeft  of  the  fituation  of  the  quarters. 
Thus  the  firll  and  fourth  quarters,  and 
the  fecond  and  trord,  are  iifually  of  the 
fame  nature,  and  are  called  alternate 
quarters. 

Alternate,  in  botqny,  fuch  ^ difpoli- 
' ' " ' ■ ti?9. 
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tlonoftlje  leaves  of  a plant,  that  the  firft 
on  one  fide  of  a branch  ftands  higher  than 
the  firft  on  the  other  fide,  the  fecond  the 
fame,  and  fo  on  to  the  top._ 

jiLTERNATE  ALLIGATION  in  arithmetic. 
See  the  article  AlUGATION. 

Alternate  angles,  in  geometry.  See 
thearticle  Angle. 

Alternate  proportion.  See  ihe  ar- 

^ticle  Proportion. 

alternation  properly  fignifies  a fuc- 
ceflion  By  turns.  See  Alternate. 

Alternation  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  differ- 
ent ways  which  any  number  of  quantities 
may  be  changed,  or  combined.  See  the 
article  Combination, 

alternative,  in  a general  fenfe,  de- 
notes much  the  fame  with  alternate.  See 
thearticle  Alternate. 

Alternative  promise,  that  whereby 
two  or  more  perfons  are  bound,  conjunft- 
ly  and  feverally,  to  perform  fomething ; 
which  being  done  by  any  one  of  them,  all 
the  reft  are  acquitted. 

Alternative  propositions,  the  fame 
with  thole  more  ulually  called  disjunftive 
ones.  See  the  article  Disjunctive 
proposition. 

ALTHiEA,  marsh-mallow,  in  bo- 
tany, a genus  of  plants,  with  a double 
calyx,  the  exterior  one  being  divided  in- 
to ninefegments  ; the  fruit  confiftsoT nu- 
merous capfules,  each  containing  a fingle 
feed.  It  belongs  to  the  monadelphia  po- 
lyandria  clafs  of  Linnaeus. 

Its  flowers  and  fruit  are  nearly  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  the  mahia,  or  mallow.  See 
the  article  Malva. 

Althaea  is  much  ufed  as  an  emollient. 
The  root  and  leaves  are  of  great  ufe 
againft  fharp  corroding  humours  in  the 
ftomach ; alio  balfamic  and  pecfloral,  and 
are  often  ordered  in  clyfters  for  the  ftone, 
and  in  cataplafms  apd  fomentations  a- 
gainft  fwellings. 

ALTIMETRY,  altimetria,  denotes  the 
ai'tof  meafuring  altitudes  or  heights.  See 
the  articles  Altitude  and  Height. 

ALTIN,  a kingdom  of  Alia,  in  greatTar- 
tary,  between  the  fources  of  the  Irtich 
and  the  Oby.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
W the  Kirgifes,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Ama- 
mmers,  on  the  fouth  by  the  kingdom  of 
Elutli,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  Irtich, 
which  feparates  it  from  Barabinfkol. 

Aetjn  Is  alfo  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
that  name,  fituated  5A  the  northern  part 
of  the  kipgdptp,  gt  the  head  pf  the  river 
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Altin,  in  commerce,  a.  kind  of  money 
current  in  Mufeovy,  worth  three  copies. 

ALTINCAR,  among metallurgifts,  akind 
of  flux-powder,  ufed  in  the  fufion  and 
purification  of  metals. 

ALTITUDE,  altitudo,  in  geometry,  one 
of  the  three  dimenfions  of  body  ; being 
the  fame  with  what  is  otherwil'e  called 
height.  See  the  article  Height. 
Altitude  of  a figure,  is  the  diftance  of  itsi 
vertex  from  its  bafe,  or  the  length  of  a 
perpendicular  let  fall  from  tlie  vertex  to 
the  bafe.  See  the  articles  Figure,  Per- 
pendicular, &c. 

Altitude,  in  optics,  is  the  height  of  an 
objedl  above  a line,  drawn'parallel  to  the 
horizon  from  the  eye  of  the  obferver. 

Altitude  of  the  eye,  in  perfpeflive,  is  its 
perpendicular  height  above  the  geometri- 
cal plane. 

Altitude  'of  a far,  &c.  in  aftconomy, 
is  an  arch  of  a vertical  circle,  intercepted 
between  the  liars  and  the  horizon. 

This  altitude  is  either  true  or  apparent, 
according  as  it  is  reckoned  from  the  ra- 
tional or  fenfible  horizon,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  thefe  is  what  is  called  by 
aftronomers  the  parallax  of  altitude.  See 
the  article  Parallax. 

Near  the  horizon,  this  altitude  is  always 
increafed  by  means  of  refradlion.  See  the 
article  Refraction. 

Sailors  commonly  take  the  altitudes  of 
liars  with  a quadrant,  but  as  this  method 
is  liable  to  an  error  of  fix,  feven,  or 
more  minutes,  by  reafon  of  the  motion 
of  the  fhip,  as  well  as  the  coarfenefs  of 
their  inllruments,  Mr.  Parent  has  given 
a new  way  of  finding  their  altitudes,  by 
means  of  a common  watch.  His  me- 
thod is  this  : having  obferved  the  differ- 
ence of  time  between  the  riling  of  two 
liars,  the  right  afeenfion  and  declination 
of  which  are  known  from  allronomical 
tables,  it  will  be  eafy  to  diflinguilh  that 
part  of  the  difference  which  arifes  from 
their  different  pofition  from  that  arifing 
from  the  obliquity  of  the  fphere.  Now 
this  lafl  is  precifely  the  altitude  of  the 
pole  of  the  place  of  obfervation  ; for  as 
to  the  way  the  fhip  may  have  made  be- 
tween the  riling  of  the  two  liars,  it  is  fo 
fmall  as  to  be  fafely  overlooked,  or  at 
mofl  eftimated  in  the  common  way  of 
reckoning. 

As  to  the  methods  of  taking  the  meridian 
altitude  of  the  fun,  or  of  a ftar,  by  means 
of  a gnomon,  or  quadrant.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Gnomon,  and  OgADRANT. 

Altitude 
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Altitude  cf  motion,  according  to  Dr. 
Wallis,  is  its  meafure  eftimated  in  the 
line  of  direftion  of  the  moving  force. 

Altitude,  in  aftrology,  is  the  fame  with 
what  is  ctherwife  called  exaltation.  See 
the  article  Exaltation. 

Altitude  of  fluids  is  moreufuallyex- 
prelTed  by  the  term  depth . See  Depth. 

Determinative  Altitude,  that  from 
whence  a heavy  body  falling,  acquires  a 
certain  velocity  by  its  natural  acceleration. 

AijTnvDEof  the  equator.  See  Equator. 

Altitude  of  the  nonageflmal.  See  the 
article  Nonagesimal. 

Circles  of  Altitudes,  See  Circle. 

Parallels  of  Altitude.  See  Parallel. 

ALTKIRK,  a town  of  Alface  in  Germa- 
ny, fimated  on  the  river  III,  in  N.  lat. 
47°,  40'  and  E.  Ion.  7°.  1 5'. 

AETMORE,  a town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Tyrone,  and  province  of  Ul- 
fter,  fituated  in  N.  latit.  54°.  34'.  and 
W.  longit.  7°.  8'. 

AETMUL,  a river  of  Germany,  which 
arifing  in  Franconia,  runs  fouth-eaft  by 
the  city  of  Anfpach  ; and  continuing  its 
courfe  eaft  by  Papenheim  and  Aichftet, 
falls  into  the  Danube  at  Kelheim,  about 
twelve  miles  above  Ratifbon. 

ALTO  and  BASSO,  in  law,  denotes  the 
abfolute  fabmiffion  of  all  differences  high 
and  low  to  fome  arbitrator. 

ALTO-RELIEVO.  See  Relievo. 

ALTO  RIPIENO,  in  mufic,  the  tenor  of 
the  great  chorus  which  fings  or  plays  on- 
ly now  and  then  in  fome  particular  places. 

ALTORF,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Swabia,  fituated  in  N.  latitude 
47°  46'.  and  E.  longitude  9°  35'. 

Altorf  is  likewife  the  name  of  a town  in 
the  circle  of  Franconia,  fituated  in  N.  la- 
titude 49°.  za'.  andE.  longitude  ii"  zo'. 

Altorf  is  alfo  the  capital  of  the  canton  of 
Uri,  in  Switzerland,  fituated  on  the  lake 
Lucern,  in  N.  latitude  46°.  jo'.  and 
E.  longitude  S’.  30'. 

ALTZHEIM,  or  Altzey,  a town  of 

. Germany,  fituated  in  N.  latit.  49°  45'. 
and  E.  long.  7’,  about  forty-two 
miles  north-weft  of  Heidelberg. 

ALVA  DE  TORiMES,  a town  of  Spain,  in 
the  Province  of  Leon,  fituated  on  the  river 
Tormcs,  in  N.  latit.  41°.  and  W.  long. 
6°.  about  fixteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Sa- 
lamanca. 

ALUDELS,  in  cheraiftry,  are  earthen 
pots  ranged  one  above  another,  for  re- 
taining the  flowers  which  afcend  in  the 
procefs  of  fublimation.  See  the  article 
-Sub'limatiow, 
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The  loweft  aludel  is  fitted  to  a pot,  placej 
in  the  furnace,  wherein  is  the  matter  to 
be  fublimed ; and  at  top  is  a clofe 
head,  to  retain  the  flowers  which  afceflil 
higheft. 

ALVEARIUM  properly  fignifies  a bee. 

' hive,  from  alveus,  a channel,  or  cavit)'. 
Hence, 

Alvearium,  among  anatomifts,  denotes 
the  hollow  of  the  auricle,  or  outer  ear, 
See  the  article  Ear. 

ALVEOLUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  properly 
denotes  one  of  thofe  waxen  cells,  where, 
of  the  combs  in  bee-hives  confift.  Thefe 
aveoli,  or  cells,  ferve  for  different  pur- 
pofes.  As  ftore-houfes,  they  preferve  ho. 
ney  and  wax  for  future  ufe  ; and  as  ni. 
dufes,  they  ferve  to  defend  the  embryo, 
bees  while  hatching.  See  the  articleflEE. 
Naturalifts  and  mathematicians  have  hi- 
flowed  no  little  pains  in  examining  the 
ftniflure  of  thefe  cells ; the  fcrm  of 
which  appears  to  be  the  moft  comrao. 
dious  that  it  is  almoft  poflible  for  art  to 
invent,  as  requiring  the  leaft  wax  to  con. 
tain  the  fame  quantity  of  honey.  The 
body  of  the  cell  is  hexagonal,  or  confilts 
of  fix  fides  ; and  the  bales  are  of  a pyra. 
midal  figure,  compofed  of  three  rhomfau- 
fes,  the  oblique  angles  of  which  have 
been  found  by  menfuration  to  be  nearly 
110°,  varying  only  about  half  a degree 
from  what,  by  the  flrifileft  rules  of  geo. 
metry,  they  ought  to  be,  viz.  log’, 
zg'.  16''. 

As  to  the  difpofition  and  arrangement  of 
thefe  cells  in  combs.  See  Honey-comb. 

Alveolus,  in  anatomy,  the  focket-like 
cavity  in  the  jaws,  wherein  each  of  the 
teeth  is  fixed. 

Alveolus,  in  botany,  a name  given  to 
the  cells  in  which  the  feeds  of  certain 
plants,  as  the  dipfacus  and  corona  foils, 
are  ranged. 

Alveolus,  in  the  hiftory  of  foflils,  a ma- 
rine  body,  not  known  at  prefent  in  its  re- 
cent  ftate,  but  frequently  found  foftile. 
The  alveoli  are  of  a conic  fhape,  and 
compoled  of  a number  of  cells,  like  fo 
many  bee-hives,  jointed  into  one  another, 
with  a fiphunculus,  or  pipe  of  communi- 
cation, like  that  of  the  nautilus.  They 
are  fometimes  met  with  entire,  but  more 
; frequently  truncated,  or  with  their  fmall- 
er  ends  broken  off. 

ALVEUS,  properly  - fignifies  a channel; 
and  hence  is  ufed  'by  fome  anatomifts  for 
•the  tumid  lafteal  veffels,  proceeding  from 
the  receptaculum  chyli. 

Alveus  is  alfo  ufed  in  roman  antiquity, 

for 
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for  a kind  of  boat,  faftiioned  out  of  the 
inink  of  a Angle  tree  : fuch  was  that  in 
which  Romulus  and  Remus  wereexpofed. 

alumen,  in  natural -hiftory  a pe- 
culiar  kind  of  fait,  feparated  by  art  from 
various  fubltances.  In  Italy,  it  is  ob- 
tained from  a foft  reddi/h  ftone ; about 
Puteoli,  from  feveral  kinds  of  earth  ; 
and  in  England,  from  a whitifti  or  bluilh 
fione,  called  irilh  date. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  world,  alum  is  found 
pure ; having  been  wafhed  from  its  ore 
by  water,  and  afterwards,  on  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  water,  left  in  a dry  form. 
Alum  bears  a near  affinity  to  vitriol,  in 
refpcft  of  the  faline  principle,  i.  e.  the 
acid  fpirit,  which  is  the  fame  in  both. 

It  differs  from  vitriol,  as  this  latter  is 
found  to  have  a metalline  bafis,  e.  gr. 
iron  or  copper;  whereas  the  bafis  or  mat- 
ter of  alum,  wherewith  the  faline  part  is 
united,  is  an  alcalious  or  chalky  earth,  or 
ftone,  refembling  lime-ftone,  as  appears 
from  the  origin  and  preparation  of  alum, 
and  from  the  ftony  fediment  it  depofits  by 
folution.  See  the  article  Vitriol. 

Alum  alfo  bears  a near  conformity  with 
fulpliur,  as  both  are  formed  from  the 
fame  faline  fpirit ; which,  if  it  meet  with 
a ftony  fubftance,  forms  alum,  with  a 
bituminous  one,  fulphur.  See  the  arti- 
cle Sulphur. 

Alum  then  is  formed  of  the  univerfal 
acid,  or  fluid  fait  combining  with  a chal- 
ky earth. — The  fame  acid,  with  a mercu- 
rial earth  forms  common  fea  fait,  and  with 
amoift,  rocky,  or  clay  earth,  fal  gemmae. 
Tliisfyftem  is  confirmed,  by  whatnatu- 
ralifts  have  obferved  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  native  alum  in  the  ifle  of  Chio, 
Tiiatifland  is  a hollow  fpungy  rock,  pe- 
netrated on  all  parts  by  the  fea-water. 

M.  Tournefort  confiders  the  whole  as  a 
a natural  laboratory,  wherein  the  fea- 
water  undergoes  much  the  fame  aftion  in 
it  as  in  our  retorts.  By  this  means,  an 
acid  fpirit  is  feparated  from  it,  which  pe- 
netrating the  fubftance  of  the  rocks,  dif- 
fclves  and  incorporates  with  them,  and 
forms  mines  of  alum.  This  feems  hard- 
ly to  be  doubted,  inafmuch  as  by  pour- 
ing fpirit  of  fait  on  common  ftones,  or 
chalk,  aluminous  concretions  are  readily 
formed.  The  fame  fpirit  mixing  with  a 
bitumen  under-ground,  forms  fulphur. 

Some  attribute  the  origin  of  alum  chiefly 
toafulphureous  principle  afling  on,  cor- 
rodingof,  and  coagulating  with  a mineral 
febftaace,  ufually  of  a terrene  and  ftony, 

, 'sAetthan  metallt?  nature,  tho’  that  me- 
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tal  be  often  contained  in  the  alum  flnnc. 
That  the  fulphur  is  the  chief  efficient  and 
material  caitfe  of  this  produ£iion,  feeins 
to  appear  hence,  that  many  alum  ftones 
A\&\\\ei  per  defceiifu?n,  yield  good  brira- 
ftone,  and  all  plum  ftones  during  calci- 
nation, emit  a ftilphiireotis  fteam,  Aa 
inquifitive  naturalift  gathered  from  the 
very  fame  rock,  and  that  within  a fewT 
inches  of  each  other,  both  vitriol,  alum, 
and  fulphur,  all  of  them  excellent  in  their 
kind.  Indeed  thofe  three  minerals  are  fo 
oearly  allied,  that  an  ingenious  chemift 
aflures  us,  he  can,  by  fome  artifices,  con- 
vert alum  into  vitriol,  or  vitriol  intoalnm, 
the  fame  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  wiA 
the  natural. 

Alum  is  ranked  by  Homberg,  and  others, 
as  an  urinous  neutral  fait,  on  account  rf 
the  urinous  fmell  it  exhales  by  burning, 
and  its  ufe  in  the  volatilization  of  fix- 
ed falts.  Yet  fome  deny  alum  to  be- 
long to  the  clafs  of  falts,  and  rank  it  ra- 
ther among  ftony  fubftances ; by  rea&a 
that  after  diflblving  alum,  and  precipita- 
ting the  folution  with  oil  of  tartar  de- 
liquium,  the  coagulation  at  the  bottom, 
refembles  a ftony  calx,  and  being  expoled 
to  the  fire  will  neither  melt  nor  fublime. 
The  ore  of  alum,  if  mature,  yields  its 
fait  immediately,  and  without  trouble; 
but  if  lefs  mature,  it  requires  a previous 
calcination,  as  is  the  cafe  in  many  of  our 
Englifh  alum  ftones  ; and  if  very  crude 
or  immature,  it  mull  not  only  be  burnt, 
but  a long  time  expofed  to  the  air  before  it 
will  yield  its  fait.  From  this  it  appears, 
that  the  alum  is  not  a genuine  and  native 
fait,  but  is  compofed  by  the  acid  of  ful- 
pbur,  corroding  fome  peculiar  earth  or 
ftone,  as  vitriol  is  by  its  corroding  fome 
metal ; and  that,  in  both  thefe  operations, 
this  corroding  acid  can  foraetimes'perform 
its  bufinefs,  while  it  lies  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  ; and  fometimes  while  it  lies  in 
the  open  air,  tho’  it  failed  of  it  while  buried. 
Alum  diftilled  into  an  acid  fpirit,  with 
copper,  or  iron,  becomes  good  vitriol ; 
and  vitriol  freed  from  its  metallic  parts 
becomes  aluminous ; and,  being  diftill- 
ed,  yields  a fpirit  not  to  be  diftinguiffied 
by  the  tafte  from  that  of  alum,  and  even 
fcarce  by  the  moft  accurate  ferutiny.  Rec- 
tified oil  of  vitriol,  or  fpirit  of  fulphur, 
of  the  fame  degree  of  ftrength,  wil!  forae- 
times  concrete  into  a folid  and  tranfpa- 
rent  fubftance,  refembling  cryftailized 
alum  ; and  this  fubftance  is  nowife  dif- 
ferent  whether  prepared  by  one  or  the 
other  of  thefe  ways,  and  in  both  refem- 
bles 
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tiles  tfie  pureft  alum,  fb  as  not  to  be 
diftinguiftiable  from  itunlefs  by  tailing  it. 
Alum  ores  generally  contain  vitriol  as 
as  well  as  alum,  and  are  capable  of  great 
fermentation,  when  expofed  to  the  air, 
tho’  they  would  never  have  been  fubjeft  to 
it  while  buried  in  the  earth.  They  will 
become  fo  hot  in.the  heap,  that  it  is  fcarce 
poflible  to  endure  the  hand  upon  them  ; 
and  fometimes  will  break,  out  into  abfo- 
lute  flame.  The  acid  and  the  fulphur 
they  contain  are  the  occafion  of  this,  as, 
according  to  Sympfon,  and  fome  others, 
they  are  of  all  fubterranean  fermentations 
and  heats  ; and  the  whole  is  not  badly 
explained,  by  the  familiar  ihllance  of 
adding  water  to  redlified  oil  of  vitriol. 
The  acid  and.the  fulphur  of  that  fluid 
are,  as  in  thefe  ores,  fo  combined  as  not 
to  exert  their  forces  naturally  againft  one 
another,  but  all  is  quiet  as  in, thefe  ftones 
while  under-ground,  but  the  water  does 
to  the  one,  what  the  air  does  to  the  other  ; 
fends  in  a third,  which  not  agreeing  with 
either  of  the  other,  difturbs  and  fets  their 
particles  in  motion,  and  the  veflel  con- 
taining the  liquid  becomes  as  hot  to  the 
' touch  in  the  one  cafe,  as  the  folids  them- 
felves  are  in  the  other. 

Trocefs  of  making  Alum.  At  Whitby, 
inYorklhire,  alum  is  made  thus : having 
burnt  a quantity  of  the  ore  with  whins, 
or  wood,  till  it  becomes  white they 
then  barrow  it  in  a pit,  where  it  is  fteep- 
ed  in  water  for  eight  or  ten  hours.  This 
liquor,  or  lixivium,  is  conveyed  by 
troughs  to  the  alum-houfe  into  cifterns, 
and  from  them  into,  the  pans,  where  it  is 
boiled  about  twenty-four  hours.  Then 
add  a certain  quantity  of  the  lee  of  kelp  ; 
the  whole  is  drawn  off  into  a fettler ; 
where  having  remained  about  an  hour, 
that  the  fulphur  and  other  dregs  may 
have  time  to  I'ettle  to  the  bottom,  it  is 
conveyed  into  coolers.  This  done,  to 
• every  tun  of  the  liquor  they  add  about 
eight  gallons  of  urine  ; and  having  flood 
four  days  and  nights,  till  quite  cool,  the 
alum  begins  to  cryftalize  on  the  fides  of 
the  veflel,  from  which  being  fcraped  off, 
il  is  wafted  with  fair  water,  and  then 
thrown  in  a bing,  to  let  the  water  drain 
‘ off.  After  this  it  is  thrown  into  a pan, 
called  the  roching  pan,  and  there  melted  ; 
in  which  flate  it  is  conveyed  by  troughs 
into  tuns,  where  it  flands  about  ten  days, 
till  perfeftly  condenfed.  Then  flaving 
the  tuns,  the  alum  is  taken  out,  chipped* 
and  carried  to  the  ftore-  houfes. 
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This  is  what  we  commonly  call  roclieof 
rock  alum,  as  being  prepared  from  ftohei 
cut  from  the  rocks  of  the  quarry  j and 
flands  contradiflinguifted  from  the  com. 
mon  alum,  or  that  prepared  from  eaithi 
' The  method  of  making  alum  in  Italy  ij 
fomewhat  different  from  the  former, 
Mr.  Geoffroy  had  an  exaft  information 
in  Italy,  of  the'  method  of  making  rochtl 
alum  at  Civita  Vecchia.  Near  that  city 
are  quarries  of  a greyift  or  reddilh  Hone 
pretty  hard,  like  the  travertin.  Thsy 
calcine  thefe  Hones  in  kilns,  and  then 
boil  the  calx  in  water  over  a fltong  fre. 
The  water  diffolves  all  the  fait  contained 
in  the  calx,  and  there  remains  an  inlipid 
earth.  The  water,  thus  impregnated,  is 
left  to  cool,  and  the  fait  ftoots  into  cry. 
ftals,  like  tartar,  about  the  fides  and  hot. 
tom  of  the  cafk,  which  is  the  roche-alutn, 
Properties  and  ufes  of  Alum.  In  medicine 
alum  is  a very  valuable  and  powerful  af. 
tringent : the  old  authors  are  full  of  in 
praifes  in  flopping  haemorrhages  of  all 
kinds,  in  faflening  the  teeth,  and  in 
ftrengthening  the  gums ; on  this  account 
it  was  an  ingredient  in  all  their  dentifrice), 
and  obtains  a place  in  molt  of  ours  to  thi) 
day.  Alum,  mixed  with  honey,  cute) 
the  aphthm  ; and  with  the  juice  of  knot* 
grafs,  is  good  for  exanthemata  and 
rheums  in  the  ears  ; with  cabbage-leave) 
and  boiled  honey,  it  is  effeftual  in  the 
leprofy ; and  very  good  in  warm  water 
to  m'ake  a fomentation  for  the  itch,  pa* 
ronychia,  pterygia,  and  kibes ; to  fcout  ^ 
away  all  nits  and  lice,  and  to  anoint  fcald) 
or  burns. 

Alum,  in  colouring  and  dying,  noton* 

• ly  ferves  to  bind  the  colour  upon  the 
fluffs,  and  has  the  fame  ufe  there  that 
gum-water  and  glutinous  oils  have  in 
painting,  but  likewife  difpofes  Hoff)  to 
take  colour,  and  adds  a brilknefs  and 
elegance  to  them.  It  alfo  preferves paper 
that  has  been  dyed  in  its  water,  from 
finking  when  wrote  upon  ; and  is  there- 
fore extremely  proper  for  wafting  print) 
defigned  to  be  coloured,  for  it  will  not  on- 
ly fix  the  paper-  fo  that  the  colours  will  hot 
run,  but  will  alfo  help  to  brighten  them. 
In  whatever  form  alum  is  found,  whe- 
ther naturally  pure,  in  rough  ore,  orpu* 
rifled  by  art,  when  diffolved  and  made 
■ into  a pure  fait,  it  exhibits  the  fame  mark! 
and  cha rafters  i it  will  not  run  psr^  deli* 
quium,  or  melt  to  a fluid  in  a moift  air* 
It  requires  fifieen  times  its  own  weightof 
water  to  diffolve  it  perfeflly  j and  when  a 
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isroper  quantity  of  that  is  evaporated,  it 
Forms  0(Slogonal  cryftals,  of  a fweet,  au- 
ilere  and  very  ftyptic  tafte. 

Afolulion  of  alum  coagulates  milk,  turns 
thetinfture  ofheliotropium  purple,  makes 
no  alteration  in  the  folution  of  corrofive 
fublimate,  turns  the  infufion  of  galls  tur- 
bid and  whitilh  ; with  fait  of  tartar  it 
concretes  into  a white  ccagulum,  without 
any  fenfible  heat  or  frrioke  ; and  often  up- 
on mixing  this  folution  with  oil  of  tartar, 
an  urinous  fniell  is  perceived  ; but  this 
only  happens  when  the  alum  has  been 
purified  with  lirine.  There  is  no  luch 
fmell  from  the  roman  alum. 
irtificwl  Pi.l.vu,  that  prepared  by  art,  in 
contradiftinftion  from  the  native  alum. 
Artificial  alum  isalfo  ufed  for  alum  pro- 
duced by  caufing  burnt  earthen  velTels  im- 
bibe a large  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol ; 
the  effefl  of  which  is',  that  they  are  there- 
by reduced  to  a mucilage,  which  being 
cxpofed  to  the  open  air,  affords  cryftals 
of  pure  alum.  Tobacco-pipes,  wetted 
with  fpirit  of  fulphur,  likewile  afford 
beautiful  cryftals  of  plumofe  allura. ' See 
, the  article  Plumofe  Alum,  infra. 
ierat  Alum  is  that  melted  in  a fire-lhovel, 
or  crucible,  where  it  is  allowed  to  bubble 
till  it  becomes  a white  hard  fubftance. 
The  watry  part  of  the  alum  being  thus 
expelled,  the  remainder  is  left  poffe'ffed  of 
all  its' acids,  lefs  clogged,  and  more  in  a 
condition  to  exert  its  effeffs.  It  proves  a 
gentle  efcharotic,  and  is  ufed  in  fmall 
quantities,  mixed  with  other  ingredients, 
..in  tooth-powders. 

Ki/iw  Alum,  or  Alum,  that  form- 
ed by  nature,  without  the  aftiftance  of  art. 
There  are  ftill  mines  of  native  alum  in 
the  ifland  of  Chio, -confifting' of  a kind 
of  vaults,  or  apartments,  crufted  over 
with  alum,  which  may  be  looked  upon 
as  exfoliations  from  the  rock, 
fiiiwo/i’ Alum,  or  Plume  Alum,  a kind 
ot  natural  alum,  conipofed  of  a fort  of 
threads,  or  fibres,  l efembling  feathers  j 
'vhence  it  has  its  name. 

Prepared  A-hVM,  oi  Purified  Alum,  that 
which  is  dilfolved  in  hot  rain-water,  and 
afterwards  made  to  cryftallize,  by  evapo- 
rating the  water. 

Wc-Alum,  or  Rock-KivNS.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Procefsof  making  Alv M,fupra. 
Poirian  AhVMf  a fort  of  rock^aluin,  of  a 
reddifti  colour,  made  In  the  country  near 
Rome. 

Seccharhie  Alum  is  a compofition  of  com- 
mon alum  with  rofe- water  and  the  whites 
which  being  boiled  to  the  con- 
VOL'.  I;  ■ 
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, fiftence  of  a pafte,  is  formed  in  the  drape 
of  a fugar  loaf ; hence  it  obtained  its 
narne  : it  is  ufed  as  a cofmetic. 

Alum -WATER.  See  the  next  article,  ' 

ALUMINOUS,  an  appellation  given  to 
fuch  things  as  partake  of  the  nature  and 
properties  of  alum.  See  Alum. 

AliIminous  wa-TERs,  tirofc  impregnated, 
either  naturally  or  artificially,  with  the 
viitue.s  of  alum. 

Of  the  former  kind  is  th.e  fpaw  at  Scar- 
borough reprefented  to  be  ; and  of  the 
latter,  the  aq-ua  aluniinofa  of  the  drops. 
See  the  articles  Scarborough,  and 
Aqua  aluminofd. 

ALVuS,  in  anatomy,  denotes  the  lower 
belly,  or  venter-,  but  Celftis  ufes  it  t > 
fignify  the  belly  relative  to  ftools.  Thus 
Alvus  liquida  is  when  the  faeces  are  li- 
quid, and  alvus  adftriPla  when  the  belly 
is  bound. 

ALYSSOIDES,  in  botany,  a fpecics  of 
alyffum,  with  cruciform  flowers,  and  el- 
liptical fruit,  divided  by  an  intermediate 
nierabranc  into  two  ceils,  which  contain 
a conliderable  number  of  orbicular,  flat, 
and  raarginated  feeds.  See  plate  XI'V. 
fig.  a.  and  the  next  article. 

A^YSSO,  or  Alyssum,  mad-wort, 
in  botany,  a genus  of  the  tetradynamia 
filiculofa  clafs  of  plants  ; the  flower  is  of 
the  cruciform  kind,  and  confifts  of  four 
leaves  : tire  fruit  is  a fmall  roundidr  cap- 
fule,  divided  into  two  cells,'  in  which  are 
contained  a number  of  fmall  rouirdllh 
feeds.  See  plate  XIV.  fig.  3. 

As  to  the  medicinal  virtues  of  alyflon,  it 
is  Paid  to  be  ajreritive,  and  good]  for  the 
bite  of  a m.ad  dog ; being  of  a very  pene- 
trating and  diaphoretic  nature,  and  agree- 
ing in  other  refpe’fls  with  the  fcur.vy- 
grafs. 

ALYTARCHA,  a prieft  of  Antioch,  in 
Syria,  who,  in  the  games  irrftituted  in 
honour  of  the  gods,  pi-efided  over  the 
aAriJtti,  or  officers  who  carried  rods  to  clear 
away  the  crowd,  and  keep  order. 

In  the  Olympic  games,  the  alytarches  had 
the  fame  command,  and  obliged  every 
])erfon  to  preferve  ordef  and  decency. 

ALZIR  A,  a town  of  Spain,  in  tire  province 
of  Valencia,  fituated  on  the  river  Xucar, 
about  eighteen  miles  foirth  of  the  city  of 
Valencia.  'W.  Ion.  20°  N.  hit.  39°.  10'. 

AMABYR,  or  Amvabyr,  a barbarous 
cuftom  which  formerly  prevailed  in 
Wales  and  tome  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom ; being  a certain  fine,  or  funr  of  mo- 
ney, paid  to  the  lord,  upon  marrying  a 
maid  within  his  manor. 
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AMA.DABAT,  a large,  populous,  trad- 
' ing  city  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Guzurat,  or  Cambay, 
and  fituated  in  yz®  eaft  longitude,  and 
40'  north  latitude. 

AMA.DANAGER,  a town  in  the  higher 
penlnfula  of  India,  fituated  in  74°  1 5' 
eaft  longitude,  and  iS°  north  latitude. 

AM.ADIA,  a c'ty  of  afiatic  Turley,  in 
the  province  of  Curdeftan,  fituated  on  a 
high  mountain,  in  43“  eaft  longitude, 
and  37®  north  latitude. 

AMAIN,  or  Amayne,  in  the  fea4an- 
guage,  a term  importing  to  lower  Ibine- 
thing  at  once.  Thus,  to  ftrike  amain,  is 
■ to  lower,  or  let  fall,  the  top-fails ; to 
wave  amain,  is  to  make  a fignal,  by 
waving  a drawn  fword,  or  the  like,  as  a 
demand  that  the  enemy  ftrike  their  top- 
fails. 

The  term  amain,  is  alfo  ufed  in  lowering 
a yard,  or  letting  any  thing  down  into 
the  hold,  as  a word  of  command  to  do  it 
gently,  and  by  degrees. 

AMAK,  or  Amaka,  an  idand  of  Den- 
mark, lying  in  13°  5'.  eaft  longitude, 
and  J3°  zg'  north  latitude,  and  feparated 
by  a very  narrow  channel  from  Copen- 
hagen. 

AMALFA,  a city  of  Italy,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  and  province  of  the  hi- 
ther Principato.  It  is  the  fee  of  an  arch- 
bilhop,  and  remarkable  for  giving  birth 
to  Flavius  Blendus,  inventor  of  the  fea- 
man’s  compafs.  Eaft  longitude  15°  20', 
north  latitude  48°  50'. 

AMALGAM,  amalgama,  denotes  a mafs 
of  mercury  united  and  incorporated  with 
ftjme  metaK  See  Amalgamation. 
Amalgams  grow  loft  with  heat,  and  hard 
with  cold  ; and  the  metals  amalgamated 
with  mercury,  affume  a confiftence  harder 
or  fofter,  in  proportion  to  the  <|U3ntity  of 
mercury  employed  in  the  amalgam. 
Amalgams  are  ufed  either  to  render  a me- 
tal fit  to  be  extended  on  foine  works,  as 
in  gilding  ; or  elCe  to  reduce  the  metal 
into  a very  I'ubtile  powder. 

Thus  gilders,  to  lay  gold  on  any  ether 
body,  diffblve  it  in  hot  mercury ; which 
done,  they  apply  the  folution  on  the  bo- 
dy to  be  gilt,  then  fetting  it  over  the 
coals,  the  mercury  evaporates,  and  leaves 
the  gold  adhering  to  the  body  like  a cruft. 
The  amalgams  of  gold,  filver,  tin,  lead, 
zinc,  bifinuth,  and  copper,  are  all  white; 
and  when  the  proportion  of  the  quantity 
of  the  metal  to  that  of  mercury  is  conli- 
derable,  they  form  a kind  of  pafte. 
AMALGAMATION,  in  ckemiltry,  the 
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operation  of  making  an  amalgam,  or  of 
mixing  quickfilver  with  fome  metal, 
performed  by  fufing,  or  at  leaft  igniting 
the  metal,  and  in  this  ftate  adding  a pro- 
portion of  mercury  to  it ; upon  which 
they  mutually  attract  and  incorporate 
with  each  other.  ’ 

Of  all  metals,  gold  unites  with  mercury 
with  the  greateft  facility  ; next  to  that, 
filver  ; then  lead,  tin,  and  every  metal, 
except  iron  and  copper,  the  laft  of  which 
incorporates  with  quickfilver  with  great 
difficulty,  and  the  former  fcarce  at  all. 
The  amalgam  of  gold  is  thus  made : 
lake  a dram  of  the  regulus  of  gold,  beat 
it  into  very  thin  plates,  and  upon  thefe, 
heated  in  a crucible  fed  hot,  pour  aii 
ounce  of  quickfilver;  ftir  the  matter  with 
an  iron  rod,  and  when  it  begins  to  fume, 
call  it  into  an  earthen  pan  filled  with  wa- 
ter, and  it  will  coagulate  and  become 
traftable.  Gold  will  retain  about  thrice 
its  weight  of  mercury. 

To  make  an  amalgarn  of  leads  melt 
clean  lead  in  an  iron  ladle,  add  to  it  an 
equal  weight  of  heated  mercury,  ftir  them 
together  with  an  iron  rod,  then  let  them 
cool,  and  you  will  have  an  uniform  mals 
of  a filver  colour,  fomewhat  hard,  but 
growing  fofter  and  fofter  hy  trituration. 
Put  this  mafs  into  a glafs  mortar,  grind 
it,  and  mix  with  it  any  quantity  of  mer- 
cury at  pleafure,  and  it  will  unite  with  it, 
as  fait  with  water. 

The  amalgam  of  tin  is  made  exaflly  in 
the  fame  manner,  and  this  alfo  may  be 
diluted  by  the  addition  of  mercury. 

To  have  an  amalgam  of  copper;  take  a 
folution  of  pure  copper,  made  in  aqua 
fortis,  fo  Itrong  that  the  aqua  fortis  could 
tlifiblve  no  more  of  the  metal ; dilute  the 
folution  with  tw'elve  times  its  quantity  of 
fair  water  ; heat  the  liquor,  and  put  in- 
to it  polilhed  plates  of  iron,  and  the  cop- 
per will  be  precipitated  in  a powder  to 
the  bottom,  while  the  iron  will  be  dif- 
folved  : proceed  thus  till  all  the  copper  is 
fallen,  pour  off  the  liquor,  walh  the  pow- 
der with  hot  water,  till  it  becomes  per- 
feftly  infipid  : then  dry  the  powder,  and 
grind  it  in  a glafs  mortar  with  an  equal 
weight  of  hot  quickfilver,  and  they  will 
unite  into  an  amalgam,  which  will  alfo 
receive  a further  addition  of  mercury. 
An  amalgam  of  copper  in  any  other  way 
is  very  difficult  to  make.  ^ , 

Pure  filver  precipitated  from  aquafortis, 
may  in  the  fame  manner  be  made  into  an 
amalgam. 

From  thefe  operations  we  may  perceive. 
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that  the  making  of  amalgams  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  art  of  gilding,  both  in  gold 
and  lilver,  and  that  metals  by  that  art 
may  be  mixed,  confounded,  and  fecretly 
•oncealed  among  one  another. 
yyvIANCE,  a town  of  Lorrain,  lituafed 
in  6“  lo'  eaft  longit.  and  48“  40'  north 
latitude,  about  feven  miles  north-eaft:  of 
Nancy. 

AMANDj  or  St.  Amand,  the  name  of 
two  towns;  one  fituated  in  the  dutchy  of 
Bourbon,  in  the  province  ofLyonois,  in 
France ; and  the  other  in  french  Flan- 
ders, about  fix  miles  north  of  Valen- 
ciennes. 

AMANTEA,  a fea-port  town  and  bi- 
Ihop’s  fee  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  fitu- 
ated near  the  bay  of  Euphemia,  in  the 
province  of  Calabria,  in  16’  so'  eaft 
longitude,  and  39°  15'  north  latitude. 
AMAPALLA,  a lea-port  town  of  Mexi- 
co, in  the  province  of  Guati(3iala,  fituat- 
ed  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  in  93°  weft  lon- 
gitude, and  ia°  30'  north  latitude. 
AMARANTA,  or  Amarante,  an  or- 
der of  knighthood,  inftitutedin  1653,  by 
Chriftina  queen  of  Sweden,  in  memory 
of  a mafquerade,  wherein  fhe  had  alTum- 
ed  that  name,  which  fignifies  unfading, 
or  immortal.  Her  nobility  likewife  ai- 
fumed  different  charafters,  msi.  of  gods, 
goddelfes,  Ihepherds,  nymphs,  Sfr.  and 
lb  well  pleafed  was  the  queen  with  the  di- 
verlion,  that  fire  inftituted  this  order  in 
memory  of  it,  confifting  of  fixteen  lords 
and  as  many  ladies,  with  the  motto  (fo/re 
mlla  manor la. 

AMARANTH,  amaranthus,  in'  botany, 
the  name  of  a genus  of  plants,  fometimes 
called  prince’s  fedther,  the  flower  of  which 
is  rofaceous,  and  its  fruit  an  oval  or 
roundilh  capfule,  containing  only  one 
large  feed  of  a roundilh  comprefled  lhape. 
See  plate  XV.  fig.  i. 

All  the  fpecies  of  this  genus,  which  be- 
longs to  the  monoeda-pento.ndria  clafs  of 
Linnmus,  are  drying  and  aftringent ; ac- 
cordingly we  find  the  flowers  of  the  com- 
mon large  garden-kind,  dried  and  pow- 
dered, recommended  in  diarrhoeas,  dy- 
fenteries,  and  haemorrhages  of  all  kinds, 
as  well  as  for  incontinence  of  urine. 
AMARAN^THOIDES,  in  botany,  a fpe- 
cies of  gomphrena,  with  flofculous  flow- 
ers collefted  into  a fquamofe  head  and  a 
roundilh  ffuit.  See  plate  XV,  fig.  3. 
and  the  article  Gomphrena. 

The  flowers  of  the  amaranthoides  have 
got  the  appellation  of  everlafting ; be- 
faufe,  if  gathered  in  full  perfe4lion,  and 
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kept  in  a dry  place,  they  will  retain  their 
beauty  many  years. 

AMARYLLIS,  in  notany,  a genus  of  the 
hexandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  corolla  whereof  confills  of  fix  lanceo- 
lated  petals  ; the  fruit  is  an  oval  or  nearly 
oval  capfule,  formed  of  three  valves,  and 
containing  three  cells  j the  feeds  are  nu- 
merous j the  inflexion  of  the  petals,  ftami- 
na  and  piltii,  in  this  genus  is  very  diffe- 
rent  in  the  various  fpecies. 

This  genus  comprehends  the  lilio-narcif- 
fus  of  Tonrnefort  and  Dellenius,  and  the 
Guernfey-lily. 

AMASIA,  the  northern  divifion  of  leffer 
Afia,  lying  on  the  fouth  ftiore  of  the  Eu- 
xine  fea, 

Amafia  is  alfo  the  name  of  the  capital  ci- 
ty  of  the  above  province,  fituated  in  36* 
eaft  longitude  and  43°  north  latitude  ; 
about  feventy  miles  fouth  of  the  Euxine 
fea. 

AMATORII  mufct'.U,  in  anatomy,  thafe 
mufcles  of  the  eyes  that  draw  them  fide- 
ways,  and  aflilt  in  the  look  called  ogling. 
The  amatorii  mufculi  are  otherwife  call- 
ed the  obliquus  fuperior,  or  trochlearis, 
and  the  obliquus  inferior.  See  the  articles 
Obliquus  ; nd  Trochlearis. 

AMAUROSIS,  among  phyfi. 

cians,  a diftemper  of  the  eye,  otherwife 
csWtii  gutta ferena.  See  Gutta  ferena. 

AMAZON,  in  a general  lenfe,  denotes  a 
bold  daring  woman,  whole  breafts  have 
been  cut  off,  to  render  her  more  fit  for 
fighting. 

Amazons,  in  a more  limited  fenfe,  were 
an  antient  nation  of  women,  inhabiting 
that  part  of  lefler  Afia  now  called  Ama- 
fia. See  the  article  Am  ASIA. 

The  Amazons  are  laid  to  have  killed  all 
their  male  children,  and  to  have  cut  off 
the  right  breafts  of  their- females,  to  fit 
them  for  martial  exercifes.  The  exift- 
ence,  however,  qf  I'uqh  a nation  is  con- 
troverted by  many  judicious  authors,  and 
defended  by  others,  particularly  Mr.  Pe- 
tit, who  has  publilhed  a dilfertation  on  the 
fubjeff,  wherein  are  feveral  curious  in- 
quiries concerning  their  arms,  drefs,  &c. 
We  alfo  read  of  fcythian  Amazons,  of 
german  Amazons,  of  lybian  Amazons, 
and  Amazons  of  America,  living  on  the 
banks  of  the  great  river  which  bears 
their  name,  who  are  reprefented  as  go- 
verned by  a queen,  no  men  being  per- 
mitted to  live  among  them  ; only,  at  a 
certain  feafon,  thofe  of  the  neighbouring 
nations  are  fuffered  to  vifit  them,  for  the 
fake  of  procreation.  The  Amazons  o^f 
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LyWa  are  famous  for  their  wars  with  an- 
other female  nation,  called  Gorgons. 
See  the  article  Gorgons. 

On  medals,,  the  buft  of  the  Amazons  is 
ordinarily  reprefented  armed  with  a little 
battle-ax,  called  by  the  Romans  biceps, 
or  fecuris,  which  they  carried  on  their 
(houlJer,  with  a fmall  buckler  in  form  of 
a half  moon,  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of 
peiia,  upon  their  left  arm. 

Amazon,  in  geography,  a great  .river  of 
foulh  America,  which  rifmg  in  Peru, 

■ near  the  equator,  runs  eaftward  a courfe 
of  mors  than  three  thoufand  miles  ; and, 
Jike  other  rivers  between  the  tropics,  an- 
nually overflows  its  hanks,  at  which  fea- 

■ fon  it  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
broad,  where  it  falls  Into  the  Atlantic 

.'  ocean. 

AMAZONIAN,  in  a general  fenfe,  de- 
notes Ibmething  belonging  to  the  Ama- 
zons. ' See  the  article  Amazon, 
’Amazonian,  a?nazonius,  among  antient 
’ pliyficians,  an  epithet  given  to  a troch, 
which  is  prepared  of  the  feeds  of  fmal- 
lage  and  anife,  the  tops  of  wormikood, 
myrrh,  pepper,  opium,  caftor,  and  cin- 
namon. It  is  generally  called  the  Ama- 
zon’s troch,  and  is  preferibed  for  pains  of 
the,  flromach,  and  bilious  vomitings. 
ambages,  an  idle  circumlocution,  or 
' ■ vain  connefling  together  of  words  and 
fayings,  remote  from  the  true  purpofe  of 
the  fpeaker.  See  CIRCUMLOCUTION. 

AMbAmARJAM.  or  Ambara,  the  ca- 

■ pital  city  ol  Abyifinia-,  or  higher  Ethio,- 
pia,  fituated  on  the  fide  of  a lake,  out  of 
which  the  river  Nile  ilTues;  in  35°  eall 
longitude,  and  13'  foutli  latitude. 

AMBARVALIA,  in  antiquity,  a ceremo- 
ny, among  the  Romans,  when,  in  order 
to  procure  from  the  gods  an  happy  har- 
veft,  they  concluded  the  viflims  thrice 
round  the  corn-fields  in  procellion,  be- 

■ fore  facrificing  them. 

"Ambarvalia  were  either  of  a private  or 
public  nature  ; the  private  were  perfortn- 
' ed  by  the  mailer  of  a family,  and  the 
public  by  the  priefts  wiio  officiated  at  the 
ifi.limnity,  ciWtA  fratres  arvedes. 

The  prayer  preferred  on  this  occafion, 
the  formula  of  which  we  have  in  Cato, 

■ de  Re  Ruft.  cap.  cxlii.  was  called  carmen 
dmbar-Tale. 

■ At  thefe  fea.fls  they  facrificed  to  Ceres  a 
fow,  a fheep,  and  a bull  or  heifer,  whence 
they,  take  the  name  cX fiw^etaimlia. 

The  method  of  celebrating  them  was,  to 
lead  a viftim  round  the  fields,  while  the 

, .peafants  accoiiipaiiisd  it,  and  one  of  their 
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number,  crowned  with  oak,  hymned  fonii 
the  praifes  of  Ceres,  in  verfes  compofed  on 
-purpofe. 

This  feftival  was  celebrated  twice  a year 
at  the  end  of  January,  according  to  fonie” 
or  in  April,  according  to  others  ; and  for 
the  fecond  time,  in  the  month  of  July, 
-but  we  have  nothing  certain  as  to  the 
particular  day. 

AMBASSADOR,  the  fame  with  emhaf. 
fador.  See  the  article  Embassador. 

AMBE,  among  furgeons,  an  inftrutnent 
for  reducing  drflocated  bones,  confifting 
of  a horizontal  leaver,  moved  by  a hinge, 
iipori  a vertical  ftandard,  or  foot. 

This  is  the  ambe  of  Hippocrates,  which 
being  found  inconvenient,  new  improve, 
ments  of  it  have  been  made.  Seethear. 
x\c]t  Luxation  of  the 'B.vmv.v.vs. 

Ambe,  among  ahatomifts,  a term  ufed  for 
the  Superficial  jutting  out  of  a bone.  See 
the  article  Bone. 

AMBER,  yitcfiazovi,  or  eleBrum,  in  natu- 
ral hiftory,  a pellucid  and  very  hard  in- 
flammable  fubflance,  of  one  uniform 
■itrudfure,  of  a bituminous  taft'e,  of  a ve, 
ry  fragrant  fmell  wlteti  rubbed,  and  high- 
ly  endowed  with  the  property  which  from 
it  is  called  eleflricity. 

Origin  and  nature  of  Amber.  NaturalKls 
have  been  extremely  in  the  dark  about 
the  origin  of  amber  : feme  have  main- ' 
tained  it  an  animal  fubftance,  others  take 
it  for  a refinous  juice  oozing  from  pop- 
lars and  firs,  frequent  on  the  coaftsof 
Pruffia,  where  it  is  found  in  great  abuni 
dance.  But  the  generality  of  authors  con- 
tend for  . its  being  a bitumen,  which 
trickling  into  the  Tea  from  fome  fubter- 
paneous  fources,  and  then  mixing  with 
the  vitriolic  faits  which  abound  in  thofe 
parts,  becomes  congealed  and  fixed  ; the 
refult  of  which  congelation  is  amber, 
■However,  as  good  amber  is  found  in 
digging  at  a great  diftance  from  the  fea, 
it  is  moft  probable  that  it  is  wholly  of 
mineral  origin,  and  is  a bitumen,  once 
liquid,  of  the  naphtha  or  petroleum  kind, 
hardened  into  its  prefent  Ifate  by  a mine- 
ral acid,  of  the  nature  of  fpiritof  fulphttr, 
or  oil  of  vitriol ; more  efpecially  as  thefe 
fubftances  abound  in  the  earth,  and  an  ar- 
tificial mixture  of  them  produce  a body 
Very  much  like  native  amber,  and  afford- 
ing all  its  principles  on  a chemical  ana- 
iyiis. 

The  natural  colour  of  amber  is  a fine 
pale  yellow,  but  it  is  often  made  white, 
fometimes  black,  and  in  both  cafes  is  ren- 
dtred  opaque  by  the  admixture  of  extra- 
neous' 
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neous  bodies.  Sometimes  it  is  tinged 
with  metalline  particles,  and  remains 
pellucid  i but  the  moft  frequent  varia- 
tion from  the  yellow,  is  into  a dulky 
brown. 

properties,  preparations,  arid  nfes  of-Ku- 
jER..  Amber  is  hard,  ' dry,  tranfpa- 
rent,  toughifli  though  brittle  fubftance, 
of  a ftyptic  talte,  and,  when  warm,  of  a 
peculiar  fragrant  tartilli  fmell.  It  makes 
no  effervefcence  with  acids ; and  when 
tubbed  fo  as  to  heat,  it  will  attradl  ftraws, 
bits  of  paper,  or  any  other  light  fubftance, 
and  even  metals  -in  thin  pieces,  as  leaf- 
brafs  and  the  like.  It  is  one  of  the  lighteft 
folfils  we  know,  is  foluble  in  fpirit  of 
wine,  in  the  elfential  oils  of  plants,  and 
likewife,  though  with  much  difficulty, 
in  fome  of  the  exprelfed  oils,  as  that 
of  linfeed.  On  a chemical  analyfis,  it 
yields  at  firft  3 fubacid  water,  and  after- 
wards  a yellow  fetid  oil,  and  a volatile 
lalt|  the  remainder  in  the  retort  being  a 
black,  light,  and  friable  matter,  refem- 
hling  in  colour  the  bitumen  judaiam. 
The  preparations  of  amber  in  ul’e  are,  i. 
Salt  of  amber,  fal  fuccini.  s.  The  oil 
oi  oimhfc,  oleum  fuccini.  3.  Tinflure  of 
amber,  tinBura  fuccini.  The  I'alt  and 
oil  of  amber  are  obtained  by  the  fame 
procefs:  the  fait  is  a true  acid,  and  the 
only  one  that  is  obtained  in  a folid  faline 
form  i the  oils  greatly  refemble  the  na- 
tive petrolea  or  naphtha,  the  fubftances 
from  which  amber  was  formed."  The 
fait  is  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic  ; is  ef- 
feemed  in  convulfions,  head-achs,  and 
ail  nervous  and  hyfteric  complaints.  The  ‘ 
oil,  by  reflification,  becomes  a good  an- 
tihyfteric  and  emmenagogue,  being  very 
fubtile  and  penetrating  : externally,  it  is 
of  'ufe  in  reftoring  contrafled  paralytic 
limbs.  Tinflure  of  amber  is  procured  by 
digeftlon  in  fpirit  of  wine,  with  a fand- 
heat ; and  has  all  the  virtues  of  amber  in 
the  fubftance. 

The  inech.anical  nfes  of  amber  are  fren 
in  toys,  cabinets,  utenfils,  and  the  bet- 
ter fort  of  varnifhing.  In  medicine,  be- 
ing reduced  to  powder,  it  is  given  in  the 
jiuor  albus,  convulfions,  and  in  all  dif- 
orders  of  the  nerves. 

Amber,  in  geography,  a river,  which, 
rifing  in  the  fouth-weft  part  of  Bavaria, 
runs  north-eaft  by  Lanfperg  and  Dachan, 
and  falls  into  the  Ifer,  a -little  above 
'LancKliut. 

AMBERG,  a fortified  town  of  Bavaria, 
fituated  on  the  river  Ils,  about  thirty 
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miles  north  of  Ratilbon,  In  14®  eaft  lon- 
gitude, and  4.9"  25'  north  latitude. 

AMBERGREASE,  or  Ambergrise, 
ambra  grifia,  in  natural  hiftory,  a fo- 
lid, opaque,  and  fragrant  fubftance,  of  a 
greyilh  or  alh  colour,  and  melting  almoft 
like  wax. 

Nature  and  origin  of  Ambergrise.  The 
opinions  concerning  the  nature  and  ori- 
gin of  ambergrife  are  as  various  as  thofe 
lelating  to  amber.  Some  take  it  for  the 
excrement  of  a bird,  which  being  dilTolv- 
ed  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  waftied  off 
the  fliore  by  the  waves,  is  fwallowed  by 
whales,  who  return  it  in  the  condition  we 
find  it.  Others  fuppofe  it  a fpongy  earth, 
wafiied  into  the  fea,  where  it  floats,  be- 
ing lighter. than  the  water.  . Others  ima- 
gine it  a fort  of  gum,  ij"bich  exfudating 
f rom  trees,  drops  into  trie  fea,  and  con- 
geals into  ambergrife.  Others  contend 
for  its  being  formed  from  hqney-combs, 
which  fall  into  the  fea  from  the  rocks 
where  the  bees  had  formed  their  nefts. 
And,  laftly,  others  will  have  it  a fort  of 
bituminous  juice,  which  fprings  out  of 
the  bottom  of  the  fea,  as  naphtha  does 
out  of  fome  fprings,  and  there  thickens 
and  hardens.  But  the  later  writers  have 
referred  it  to  the  mineral  kingdom,  to 
which,  in  ail  probability  it  belongs,  be- 
ing a frothy  and  light  bitumen  exfudating 
out  of  the  earth  in  a fluid  form,  and  di- 
ftilling  into  the  fea,  where  it  hardens, 
and  floats  on  the  furface,  of  is  thrown 
upon  the  fiiore.  Ambergrife  is  found  on 
the  fea.coafts,  particularly  thofe  of  Af- 
rica, from  the  Cape  of  Good-hope  to  the 
Red-fea,  in  lumps  foraetimes  very  large, 
in  the  middle  of  which  we  frequently  meet 
with  ftones,  fliells  and  bones. 

Properties,  preparations,  and  ufes.  of  Am- 
B-F.Rgrise,  Ambergrife  is  a coarfe  ir- 
regular fubftance,  of  a lax  incoherent 
. texture,  remarkably  light,  fo  as  not  to 
fink  in  water,  of  a rugged  furface,  very 
foft  and  fatty,  and  when  moft  pure  and 
perfeft  is  of  a light  grey  colour,  a ftrong 
fcent,  and  being  pricked  with  a hot  needle 
yields  an  odorous  fmell.  It  is  neither 
loUible,  aor  makes  the  leaft  effervefcence 
with  any  acid.  It  melts  very  freely  over 
a fire,  into  a kind  of  yellow  rofin.  It  is 
inflammable,  and  burns  with  a bright 
whitilh  flame  j and  is  foluble  in  fpirit  of 
wine,  .which,  however,  does*  not  take 
up  its  whole  fubftance,  but  always  leaves 
a remainder  in  form  of  a black  bituminous 
.matter.  On  analyfis  it  yields  by  diftilla- 
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tion,  firft  a quantity  of  inlipid  plilegm, 
then  an  acid  fpiiit  with  a yellowifli  oil, 
and  a fmall  portion  of  an  acid  fait. 
Ambergrife  is  much  ufed  by  perfumers, 
in  giving  a rich  fweet  odour  in  mixture, 
efpecially  with  mulk.  In  medicine  it  is 
a very  high  cordial,  pf  great  ufe  in  con- 
vulfions,  with  us ; and  with  the  eaftern  an- 
tions  is  in  great  repute  as  a provocative 
to  venery^  and  a prolonger  of  life.  The 
c-nly  preparation  of  ambergrile  in  ufe,  is 
its  tinflure  or  efftnce,  which  has  all  the 
virtues  of  the  arabergrife  in  fubftance. 

ambidexter,  a perfon  who  can  ufe 
both  hands  with  the  fame  facility,  and  for 
the  farne  purpofes,  that  the  generality  of 
people  do  their  right  hands. 

Were  it  not  for  education,  feme  think 
that  all  mank*  rd  vyould  be  arnbidexters  ; 
arid,  in  fa£t,”we  frequently  find  nurfes 
ebliged  tp  be  at  a good  deal  of  pains  be--, 
fore  they  can  bring  children  to  forego  the 
ufe  of  their  left  hands.  It  is  the  more 
pity,  that  any  of  the  gifts  of  nature 
ihould  be  thus  rendered  in  a great  mea- 
ftire  ufelefs,  as  there  are  many  occafipns 
in  life  which  require  the  equal  ule  of 
both  hands  : fuch  are,  the  operations  of 
bleeding  in  the  left  arm,  left  ancle,  &c. 

Ambidexter,  among  lawyers,  a juror  or 
embraceor,  who  accepts  money  of  both 
parties,  for  giving  his  verdiil ; an  offence 
for  which  he  is  liable  to  be  imprifoned, 
forever  excluded  from  a jury,  and  to  pay 
ten  times  the  fum  he  accepted  of.  See 
the  article  DECtES  tantum. 

AMBIEGN.®  ovEs,  in  the  heathen  fa- 
crifices,  an  appellation  given  to.  fiich  ewes 
as,  having  brought  forth  twins,  were  fa- 
crificcd  together  with  their  two  lambs, 
one  on  each  fide.  We  fi,nd  them  mentioned, 
among  other  facrifiees  to  Juno. 

AMBIENT,  a term  uled  for  fuch  bodies, 
efpecially  fluids,  as  cncompafs  others  on 
all  fides  : thus,  the  air  is  frequently  call-, 
ed  an  ambient  fluid,  by  realbn  it  is  dif- 
fufed  round  all  terreftrial  bodies. 

AMBIGENAL  hyperbola,  a name  giv- 
en by  fir  Ifaac  Newton  to  one  of  the  triple 
hyperbolas  of  the  fecond  order,  having 
one  of  its  infinite  legs  falling  within  an 
angle  formed  by  the  afymptotes,  and  the 
other  falling  without.  See  Hyperbola. 

ambiguity,  in  rhetoric  and  grammar, 
a defeft  of  language,  whereby  words  are 
fendered  ambiguous.  See  the  next  ar- 
ticle. 

AMBIGUOUS,  3 term  applied  to  a word 
er  exprdfion  which  may  be  taken  in  cK)^-- 
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ferent  fenfes.  See  Equivocal,' 

The  refponfes  of  the  antient  oracles  were 
always  ambiguous.  See  Oracle. 

AMBILLON,  a village  of  .France,  in 
ff  ouraine,  where  there  is  a great  quarry 
for  mill-ftones. 

AMBIT,  amhitus,  in  geometry,  is  the  fame 
with  what  is  otherwife  called  the  perimeter 
of  a figure.  See  the  article  Perimeter. 

AMBITUS,  in  roman  antiquity,  the  aft  of 
fetting  up  for  fome  magiftracy,  or  office 
and  formally  going  round  the  city  to  fo- 
licit  the  intereft  and  votes  of  the  people. 
On  theft  occafi,ons  it  was  not  only  ufual 
to  folicit  the  intereft  of  their  friends  and 
others,  vyith  whom  they  were  pcrfenally 
acquainted;  but  the  candidates,  being  at- 
tended by  perfons  of  an  extenCye  ac- 
quaintance, who  fnggefted  to  tbeiti  the 
names  of  the  citiiens,  and  thence  called 
yoineiiclaioi'es,  or  viterpret.es,,  madethdr 
application  to  all  they  met.  This,  me- 
thod of  filing  for  offices  was  deemed  ai, 
lowable,  and  therefore  never  prohibitoii 
by  law  ; but  to  reftrain  all  undue  influ- 
ence, whether  by  bribery,  or  by  exhibit- 
ing games,  fliews,  and  the  like,  many 
laws  were  enafted,  and  feyerc  fines  im- 
pofed, 

AMBLE,  in  borfemanfliip,  a peculiar  pace 
hy  which  a horfe's  two  legs  of  the  &me 
fide  move  at  the  fam?  time. 

Many  methods  have  been  proppfed  to 
bi'ing  a young  horfe  to  amble : Ibme  try 
it  by  new  ploughed  fields  ; fome  endea-. 
vour  to  bring  him  to  amble  from  the  gal- 
lop ; and  many  ufe  weiglits  j feme  at- 
tempt to' procure  an  amble  in  band,  ere 
they  mount  his  back;  others, by  the  help 
of  hind  (hoes,  made  on  purpole ; others, 
by  folding  fine  foft  lifts  about  the  gam-, 
brels  of  the  horfe ; and  others,  by  the 
tramei. 

All  theft  methods,  however,  are  attend- 
ed with  great  danger  to  the  hasfe  ; and 
the  heft  wav  is  to  try  with  the  liand,  by 
a gentle  deliberate  racking  of  the  horfe, 
by  helping  him  in  the  weak  part  of  the 
mouth  with  a fmootli,  big,  and  full 
fnaffle,  and  correfting  him  firft  on  one 
fide,  then  on  the  other,  with  the  calves 
of  your  legs,  and  fometimes  with  a fpur. 

AMBLETEUSE,  a fmall  fea-port  town 
of  Picardy,  in  France,  fitgated  about  five 
miles  north  of  Boulogne. 

AMBLY'GON,  atnblygonium,  in  geometry, 
denotes  an  obtule-angled  triangle ; or  a 
triangle,  one  of  whole  angles  confifts  of 
move  than  ninety  degrees. 

■■  AM.BUr. 
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AMBLYOPY,  ofiSxuoB-ia,  among  phyfi- 
cians,  denotes  the  fame  with  guttdfe’rena. 
See  the  article  Gutta  ferena. 

AMBO,  of  Ambon,  in  ecclefiaftical  anti- 
quity, a icind  of  pulpit,  or  reading-delk, 
where  that  part  of  the  divine  fervice  call- 
ed the  gradual,  was  performed.  .Seethe 
article  Gradual. 

jBelldes  the  gofpel,  which  was  read  at  the 
(op  of  the  ambo,  and  the  epiftle,  which 
was  read  a ftep  lower,  they  likewife  pub- 
lilhed  from  this  place  the  afts  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, the  commemoration  of  departed 
faints,  and  the  letters  of  peace  and  com- 
munion, ftnt  by  one  church  to  another  : 
here  too  converts  made  a public  profef- 
iion  of  their  faith  ; and  bifliops,  their  de- 
fence, when  accufed : treaiies  alfo  were 
fometimes  concluded,  and  the  corona- 
tions of  emperors  and  kings  performed  in 
the  fame  place. 

AMBOS,  a town  of  Orleanois,  in  France, 
fituated  on  the  river  Loire,  about  ten 
miles  eaft  of  Tours,  in  1°  eaft  longitude, 
and  47°  25'  north  latitude. 

AMBOYNA,  an  ifland  of  theEaft-Indies, 
lying  between  the  Molucca  iflands  and 
Ihofe  of  Banda,  in  126°  eaft  longitude, 
and  3°  40'.  fouth  latitude. 

In  this  ifland,  which  is  about  feventy 
miles  in  circumference,  the  Dutch  have  a 
ftrong  fort,  garrifoned  by  feven  or  eight 
hundred  men.  What  makes  it  the  more 
remarkable,  is  the  cruel  ufage  and  expul- 
fiou  of  the  englilh  faftors  by  the  Dutch, 
in  the  reign  of  king  James  I. 

AMBRESBERRY,  a market- town  in 
Wiltfliire,  about  fix  miles  north  of  Sa- 
iifbiiry,  and  fituated  in  i®  40'  weft  lon- 
gitude, and  20'  north  latitude. 

AMBROSE,  or  5;.  Ambrose  in  the 
miood,  an  order  of  religious,  whoufethe 
ambrofian  office,  and  wear  an  image  of 
that  faint  engraven  on  a little  plate:  in 
other  refpefls  they  conform  to  the  rule  of 
the  auguftin.i.  See  the  articles  Ambro- 
sian OFFICE,  and  Augustins. 

AMBROSIA,  in  heathen  antiquity,  de- 
notes the  folid  food  of  the  gods,  in  con- 
tradiftinflion  from  the  drink,  which  was 
called  neflar.  See  the  article  Nectar. 
It  had  the  appellation  arabcofia,  as  being 
fiippofed  to  render  thofe  immortal  who 
fed  thereon.  However,  Lucian  makes 
hiinfelf  merry  at  the  expence  of  this  di- 
vine food,  which,  according  to  him, 
could  not  have  been  fo  excellent  as  it  is 
reprefenled  by  the  poets,  Cnee  the  gods 
are  faid  to  have  lelt  it  for  the  fat  and 


blood  of  facrifices,  which  they  came  tS 
fuck  from  the  altars  lijie  flies. 

Ambrosia  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  to 
certain  medicines,  freed  from  their  grolTec 
parts,  and  faid  to  he  poffelTed  of  extra- 
ordinary virtues ; in  which  ftlife  it  a- 
mounts  to  much  the  fame  with  quint- 
eflence.  See  the  article  Quintessence® 

Ambrosia,  among  antlent  naturalifts,  a 
terra  ufed  for  the  rough  or  crude  wax, 
fuppofed  to  be  the  food  of  bees.  See  the 
article  Wax. 

Ambrosia,  in  botany,  the  narhe  of  a 
diftinfl  genus  of  plants,  with  flofculous 
flowers,  compofed  of  feveral  fmall  infun- 
dibuliform  flofcules,  divided  into  five 
fegraents  j thefe,  however,  are  barren ; 
the  fruit,  which  in  fome  meafure  refembles 
a club,  growing  on  other  parts  of  the 
plant.  See  plate  XV.  fig.  3 . 

This  genus  belongs  to  the  monoeda-pen- 
tandria  clafs  of  Linnaeus. 

It  is  of  a repelling  and  aftringent  quality, 
revives  the  heart  and  brain,  flops  fluxes, 
and  is  preferibed  both  externally  and  in- 
ternally. 

AMBROSIAN  office,  in  church-hiltory, 
a particular  formula  of  worlhip  in  the 
church  of  Milan,  which  takes  its  name 
from  St.  Ambrofe,  who  inftituted  that 
office  in  the  fourth  century.  Each  church 
originally  had  its  particular  office  5 and 
when  the  pope,  in  after-times,  took  upon 
him  to  impofe  the  roman  office  upon  all 
the  weftern  churches,  that  of  Milan  Ihel- 
tered  itfelf  under  the  name  and  authority 
of  St.  Ambrofe ; from  which  time  the 
ambrofian  ritual  has  prevailed,  incontra- 
diftinflion  from  the  roman  ritual. 

AMBRY,  a place  in  which  are  depofited- 
all  utenfils  necelTary  for  houle-keepit^.- 
In  the  antient  abbies  and  priories,  there 
was  an  office  under  this  denomination, 
wherein  were  laid  up  all  charities  for  the 
poor. 

AMBUBAJJjE,  in  roman  antiquity,  were 
immodeft  women,  who  came  from  Syria 
to  Rome,  where  they  lived  by  proftitu- 
tion,  and  by  playing  on  the  flute : the 
word  is  derived  from  the  fyriac  abbub, 
which  fignifies  a flute;  although  others 
make  it  come  from  am  and  Baitey  becauft 
thefe  proftitutes  often  retired  to  Baise- 
According  to  Cruquius,  thefe  women 
ufed  likewife  to  fell  paint  for  ornamenting 
the  face,  &c, 

AMBULATION,  the  fame  with  walking. 
See  the  article  Exercise. 

Ambul.ation,  in  furgery,  .a  term  given  to 

the 
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-ihe  fpreading  of  a gangrene  or  mortifi- 
cation. 

AMBULATORY,  a term  atftiently  ap- 
pliedto  I’uch  courts  as  were  not  fixed,  but 
removed  fometimes  to  one  place,  fome- 
times  to  another:  thus  the  court  of  par- 
liament and  court  of  king’s  bench  vvere 
formerly  ambulatory. 

AMBURBIUM,  in  roman  antiquity,- a 
proceflion  made  by  the  Romans  round  the 
city  zndpomcermm,  in  which  they  led  a 
vidlim,  and  afterwards  facrificed  it,  in 
order  to  avert  Ibme  calamity  that  threat- 
ened the  city. 

Scaliger,  in  his  notes  upon  Feftus,  will 
have  the  amburbium  to  be  the  fame  with 
the  ambarvak  ; but  Servius,  upon  the 
third  eclogue  makes  a diftinftion  between 
them.  Seethe  article  AMB.^kvALiA. 
AMBURY,  or  ANUURy,  among  farriers, 
denotes  a-,  tumour,  wart,  or  fw'elling, 
which  is  foft  to  the  touch  and  full  of  blood. 
This  diforder  of  hori'es  is  cured  by  tying 
a horfe-hair  very  hard  about  its  root ; and 
■when  it  has  fallen  off,  which  commonly 
happens  in  about  eight  days,  fttewing 
fome  powder  of  verdegris  upon  the  part,- 
to  prevent  the  return  of  the  complaint. 
If  the  tumour  be  fo  low,  that  nothing  can 
be  tied  about  it,  they  cut  it-  out  with  a 
knife,  or  elfe  burn  it  off  with  a fliarp  hot 
iron  and  in  linewy  parts,  where  a hot ' 
iron  is  improper,  eat  it  away  vvifh  oil  of 
vitriol,,  or  white  fublimate. 
AMBUSCADE,  or  Ambush,  m the  mi- 
litary art,  properly  denotes  a place  where 
foldiers  may  lie  concealed,  till  tliey  find 
an  opportunity  to  furprife  the  enemy. 
AMBUSTION,  ambujiio,  among  phyfi- 
cians,  the  fame  with  what  we  commonly 
call  a burn.  See  the  article  Burn, 
AMBY,  a town  of  the  auftrian  Ni-ther- 
lands,  in  the  province  of  Limburg,  fitiiat- 
ed  oppofite  to  Maeftricht,  on  the  eaft  fide 
of  the  river  Maefe,  in  5°  4.5'  eatt  long, 
and  jof  56'  north  latitude. 

AMELIA,  a city  of  Italy,  fituated  on  a 
mountain,  about  fifty  miles  north-eaft  of 
Rome,  in  13“  36'  eatt  longitude,  and 
41°  40'  north  latitude. 

AMEN,  in  the  fcripture  language,  a To- 
lemn  formula,  or  conclufion  to  ail  prayer, 
fignifying_/o  Ae  rV. 

The  term  amenh  hebrew,  being  derived 
from  the  verb  aman,  i.  e.  to  be  true, 
faithful,  fefc.  fo  that,  ftriflly  fpeaking, 
it  fignifies  ti-uth  ; and,  ufed  adverbially, 
as  is  frequently  done  in  the  gofpels,  tru- 
ly or  verily.  Sometimes  it  is-  repeated 
twice  together,  and  then  it  Hands  for  the 
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fuperlative,  as  amen,  amen,  dko  wolis 

AMENABLE,  or  Amainable,  amoiiv 
lawyers,  one  that  may  be  led  orgoverif; 
ed,  a term  commonly  applied  to  a woman 
governable  by  her  hufband. 

AMEND,  or  Amende,  in  the  french  cu- 
ftoms,.  a pecuniary  punifhment  impofed 
by  a judge  for  any  crime,  falfe  profau. 
tion,  or  groundlefs  appeal. 

. Amende  honorable,  an  infamous  kind  of 
punifiiment  inflifted,  in  Erance,  upon 
traitors,  parricides,  or  facrilegious  per- 
fons,  in  the  following  manner:  the  of 
fender  being  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
the  hangman,  his  fiiirt  is'  ftripped  off, and 
a rope  put  about  his  neck,  and  a taper  in 
liis  hand ; then  he  is  led  into  court,  where 
he  mutt  beg  pardon  of  God,  the  king, 
the  court,  and  his  country.  Sometimes 
the  punifiiment  ends  here,  but  fometimes 
it  is  only  a prelude  to  death,  or  banilh- 
ment  to  the  galiies. 

Amende  honorable  is  a term  alfo  ufed  for 
making  recantation  in  open  court,  or  in 
prefence  of  the  perfon  injured. 

AMENDMENT,  in  law,  the  correftion  of 
an  error  committed  in  a procefs,  which 
niay  be  amended  after  judgment,  uniefs 
the  error  lies  in  giving  judgment,  for  in 
that  cafe  it  is  not  amendable,  but  the  pat- 
ty mutt  bring  a writ  of  error, 

A bill  may  be  amended  on  the' file  at 
any  time  before  the  plea  is  pleaded  j biif 
not  afterwards,  without  motion  and  leave 
of  the  court. 

Amendment,  in  a literary  fenfe,  denotes 
tlie  correftiori  of  fome  impropriety  in  the 
firft  impreflions  of  a book. 

Amendment  of  a bill,  in  parliament,  is 
fome  alteration  made  in  the  firft  draught 
of  it.  We  even  read  of  amendments  of 
amendments.  However,  it  is  to  be  oh- 
ferved,  that  all  amendments  are  made  in 
the  houfe,  from  vvhence  the  thing  to  be 
amended  originally  proceeded. 

AMENTACEOUS,  in  botany,  an  appel- 
, lation  given  to  fuch  flovvers  as  have  an 
aggregate  of  fumraits  hanging  down  in 
form  of  a rope,  or  cats -tail,' which  is 
alfo  called  an  jiilus  or  catkin.  See  plate 

■ XV.  fig.  4. 

AMENTUM,  in  roman  antiquity,  a thon^ 
tied  about  the  middle'of  a javelin  or  dart, 
and  fattened  to  the  fore-finger  in  order  to 
recover  the  weapon  as  foon  as  it  was  dif- 
charged.  The  antients  made  great  ufe  of 
the  amentum,  thinking  it  helped  to  in- 
force  the  blow.  , , , 

Amentum  alfo  denotes  a latchet  that 
bound  their  fandals. 

amerce- 
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amercement,  01-  Amerciament, 
in  law;  a pecuniary  puniihment  impofed 
upon  otFenders  at  the  mercy  of  the  court. 
Amercements  differ  from  fines,  the  latter 
being  certain  puniflimenis  .growing  ex- 
prefsly  fi'om  feme  ftatute,  whereas  the 
former  are  impofed  arbitrarily  in  propor- 
tion to  the  fault. 

Befides,  fines  are  afftrlTetl  by  the  court, 
but  amei'cements  by  the  country. 

A court  of  record  only  can  fine,  all  others 
can  only  amerce. 

Sheriffs  are  amerciable  for  the  faults  of 
their  officers,  and  cler  ks  of  the  peace  may 
be  amerced  in  the  King’s- bench  for  gr  ofs 
faults  in  indidlments  removed  to  that 
court. 

A town  is  fubjeft  to  amercement  for  the 
efcape  of  a murderer  in  the  day-time, 
and  if  the  town  is  walled,  it  is  fubjeft  to 
amercement  whether  the  efcape  happens 
by  day  or  night. 

The  Ifatute  of  Magna  Charth  ordains, 
that  a freeman  is  not  to  be  amerced  for  a 
fmall  fault,  but  in  proportion  to  the 
offence,  by  his  peers  and  equals. 

AMERICA,  one  of  the  four  grand  divi- 
fions  of  the  earth,  otherwife  called  the 
Welt-Indies,  is  a valf  continent  lying 
between  8o“  north  latitude,  and  j8° 
forrth  latitude,  and  betwee^  35°.  and 
145°.  weft  longitude,  bounded  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  which  feparates  it  from 
Europe  and  Africa  on  the  eaft,  and  by 
the  Pacific  ocean,  ufually  called  the  South 
fea,  which  divides  it  from  Alia,  on  the, 
welt. 

This  vaft  continent  is  divided  into  two 
perrinrulas,  called  North  and  South  Ame- 
rica, and  feparated  from  each  other  by 
the  iltlrmus  of  Panama. 

America,  fornetimes  called  the  new  world, 
as  being  unknown  to  the  antients,  is  pof- 
felfedat  prefent  by  the  european  nations. 
To  Spain  belong  old  and  new  Mexico, 
Florida,  Terra  Firma,  Peru,  Chill,  Pa- 
tagonia, orTerra  Magellanica,  Paragua, 
aird  the  rllands  Cuba,  Hifpaniola,  Porto- 
Rlco,  and  Trinidacl.  The  Portuguefe 
are  matters  of  the  extenfive  maritime 
country  of  Brazil.  The  Britiflr  pcifels 
the  provinces  of  Georgia,  fouth  and  north 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Penfilva- 
nia,  the  two  Jerfeys,  New  York,  New 
England,  Nevv  Scotland,  New  Britain, 
and  ihe  iflands  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  St. 
Chi'iftophers,  Newfoundland,  ©'f.  and 
laflly,  Hudfon’s-bay,  or  Britifti  Canada. 
The  French  claim  all  that  extent  of  coun- 
ti'y,  lying  weftward  of  the.,briiilh  planta- 
VoL.  I.  . 
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tions,  and  are  in  poffi-flion  of  the  iflands 
of  Caen,  Martinico,  Guadaloup:*,  ©c 
The  Dutch  are  polTeffed  of  Snri  nani,  and 
of  feme  iflands  on  the  north  coaft  of  Ter- 
ra Firma,  as  Curaflbvv,  Aruba,  Bonaire, 
©’c,  And  to  Denmark  belongs  the  ifland 
of  St.  Thomas.  See  the  articles  Mex- 
ico, Florida,  ©c. 

Such,  at  leaft,  were  the  partitions  of  this 
vaft  continent,  as  they  Itood  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  prefent  war,  in  the 
year  3756  ; during  which  France  loft  al- 
loft  all  her  american  fettlements. 

AMERSHAM,  a market-town  of  Bnck- 
inghamfhire,  about  twnity-fcven  miles 
weftward  of  London. 

It  is  fituated  in  40'  weft  longitude,  and 
■JE°.  40'.  north  latitude,  and  fends  two 
members  to  parliament. 

AMETHYST,  ameihyfius,  in  the  hiftoiy 
of  precious  Hones,  a gem  of  a purple 
colour,  which  teems  compofed  of  a Itrong 
blue  and  a deep  red:  and  according  as 
either  of  thofe  prevails,  affording  different 
tinges  of  purple,  fornetimes  approaching 
to  violet,  and  fometiines  even  fading  to 
a pale  rofe-colour. 

Though  the  amethyft  be  generally  of  a 
purple-colour,  it  is  iievertbelefs  fome- 
times  found  naturally  colourlefs,  and 
may  at  any  time  be  eafily  made  fo  by 
putting  it  into  the  fire  •,  in  which  pellu- 
cid, or  colourlefs  ftaie,  it  fo  well  imitates 
the  diamond,  that  its  want  of  hardnefs- 
feems  the  only  way  of  diftinguifliing  it. 
Some  derive  the  name  amethyft  from  its 
colour,  which  refembles  wine  mixed  with 
water  : whilll  oihers,  with  more  proba- 
bility, think  it  got  its  name  from  its 
fuppofed  virtue  of  preventing  drunken- 
nefs  i an  opinion,  which,  however  imagi- 
nary, prevailed  to  that  degree  among  the 
antients,  that  it  was  ufual  for  great  drink- 
ers to  wear  it  about  their  necks. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  the  amethyft  is  fcarce 
inferior  to  any  of  the  gems  in  the  beauty 
of  its  colour ; and  in  its  pureft  ftate  is 
of  the  fame  hardnefs,  and  at  leaft  of 
equal  value  with  the  ruby  and  fapphire. 

It  is  found  of  various,  lizes,  from  the 
biguefs  of  a fmall  vetch,  to  an  inch  and 
an  half  in  diameter,  and  often  to  ranch 
more  than  that  in  length.  Its  ftiape  is 
exiremely  various,  fornetimes  roundilh, 
fornetimes  oblpng,  and  at  others  flatted, 
at  leaft  on  one  fide  ; but  its  moft  common- 
appearance  is  in  a cryftalliform  figure, 
confifting  of  a thick  column,  compofed  . 
of  four  planes,  and  terminated  by  a flat 

. and  flilirt  pyramid,  of  the  fame'numBer 
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of  fides ; or  elfe,  of  a thinner  and  longer  being  ufually  three  feet  in  length.  It  is 

hexangular  column  ; and  foinetimes  of  a fpecies  o(  fcomber,  with  thelaft  ray  of 

a long  pyramid  without  any  column.  the  hinder  dorfal  fin  very  long  i Seethe 
It  makes  the  gayeft  figure  in  the  laft  article  Scomber. 
of  theft  dates,  but  is  hardeft  and  moll  AMIABLE,  or  AifilC ABLE  fuch 

valuable  in  the  roundilh  and  pebble-like  as  are  mutually  equal  to  the  fum  of  one 
form.  another’s  aliquot  parts,  as  the  numbers 


Tire  amethyft  is  found  in  the  Eaft  and 
Welt-Indies,  and  in  feveral  parts  of  Eu- 
rope i the  oriental  ones,  at  leaft  fome  of 
the  finer  Ipeeimens,  being  fo  hard  and 
bright,  as  to  equal  any  of  the  coloured 
gems  in  value.  However,  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  amethylls  fall  infinitely 
fliort  of  thefe,  as  all  the  european  ones, 
and  not  a few  of  thofe  brought  from  the 
Eaft  and  Weft-Indies,  are  very  little 
harder  than  common  cryftal. 

Counterfeit  or  faBitious  Amethyst,  a kind 
of  glafs  made  of  cryftal-frit,  manganefe, 
and  zaft'er;  which,  in  colour,  greatly 
reftmbles  the  natural  amethyft.  • 

The  method  of  giving  this  colour  to 
glafs  is  as  follows.  Take  cryftal-frit, 
made  with  the  moll  perfefl  and  fine  tar- 
fo  ; then  prepare  a mixture  of  manga- 
nefe in  powder,  one  pound  ; "zaffer  pre- 
pared, one  ounce  and  half;  mix  thefe 
powders  well  together,  and  add  to  every 
pound  of  the  frit,  an  ounce  of  this  pow- 
der. Let  it  be  put  into  the  pots  with  the 
frit,  not  into  the  already  made  metal. 
When  the  whole  has  ftood  long  enough 
in  fulion  to  be  perfeSly  pure,  work  it  in- 
to velfels,  and  they  will  rel'einble  the  co- 
lour of  the  amethyft. 

Amethyst,  in  heraldry,  a term  for  the 
purple  colour  in  the  coat  of  a nobleman, 
in  ufe  with  thofe  who  blazon  by  precious 
ftones  inftead  of  metals  and  colours. 

■ This  in  a gentleman’s  efcutcheon  is  call- 
ed Purpure,  and  in  thofe  of  fovereign 
princes  Mercury. 

AMHAR,  or  Amhara,  a kingdom  of 
Abyffinia  in  Africa,  lubjefl  to  the  great 
Negus.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  kingdom  of  Bajemder ; on  the  eaft, 
by  that  of  Angote  ; on  the  fouth,  by  the 
kingdom  of  Walaca ; and  on  the  weft, 
by  the  Nile,  which  feparates  it  from  the 
kingdom  of  Gojam.  This  country  is 
remarkable  for  the  mountains  Ghefghen 
and  Ambacel,  where  the  children  and 
near  relations  of  the  kings  of  Abylfinia 
were  formerly  confined,  upon  which  ac- 
count it  is  regarded  as  the  native  country 
of  the  modern  emperors. 

AMIA,  in  ichthyology,  the  namt  of  a 

■ filli  nearly  of  the  lhape  of  the  common 
mackrel, . only  that  it  is  much  larger  j 

3 ■ . . 


5184.  and  220. 

Van  Schouten  was  the  firll  who  gave  this 
name  to  fuch  numbers,  of  which  it  is 
eafily  apprehended,  there  are  but  very 
few  at  leaft  to  be  fet  down  and  manage- 
able  by  us.  For  2S4  and  *20  are  the  two 
leaft,  and  the  tvvo  next  greater  are  18416 
and  17296. 

AMIANTHUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  vul- 
garly called  earth- lax,  a fibrofe,  flexile, 
and  elaftic  mineral  fubftance,  compofed 
of  (hort  and  abrupt  filaments;  being  a 
genus  of  that  order  of  foffils  called  af- 
Belli.  See  the  article  Asbestus. 

There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  amiantlii ; 
that  of  a greyifti  greepcolour,  withlhort, 
abrupt,  and  interwoven  filaments,  is  the 
fame  with  the  plumofe  alum  of  the  Ihops. 
See  the  article  Alum. 

The  properties  of  the  amianthus  are  very 
wonderful.  They  will  neither  give  fire 
with  fteel,  nor  ferment  with  aqua  fortis ; 
and  if  thrown  into  the  fire,  will  endure 
the  moll  extremb  heat  without  the  leaft 
injury  to  their  texture.  In  medicine, 
they  are  ufed  as  an  ingredient  in  pfilotlira, 
and  are  laid  to  refill  poifons,  and  to  cure 
' the  itch. 

AMICABLE,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes 
any  thing  done  in  a friendly  manner,  or 
to  promote  peace. 

Amicable  benches,  ycawr/ra  amicabilie, 
in  roman  antiquity,  were,  according  w ! 
Pitifcus,  lower  and  lefs  honourable  feats  | 
allotted  t'ov  the  juJices pedauei,  or  inlerior 
judges,  who  upon  being  admitted  of  the 
emperor’s  council,  were  dignified  by  him 
with  the  title  amici, 

AMICTUS,  in  roman  antiquity,  was  any 
. upper  garment  worn  over  the  tunica. 
Amictus,  among  ecclefiallical  writers, 
the  uppermoft  garment  antiently  worn 
by  the  clergy ; the  other  five  being  the 
alba,  fingulum,  ftola,  manipiilus,  and 
-planeta. 

The  amiftus  was  a linen  garment,  of  a 

• fquare  figure,  covering  the  head,,  neck, 
and  flioulders,  and  buckled,  or  clafped, 
before  the  breaft.  It  is  Hill  worn  by  the 
religious  abroad. 

AMICULUM,  in  roman  antiquity,  a wo- 

• man’s  upper  garment,  which  differed  from 

the  palla,  as  we  learn  from  Livy ; but  m 
‘ ■ vvhJt 
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Vehat  tliat'difFerence  confifted,  we  are  at  a 
)ofs  to  know,  iinlefs  tlwt  it  was  ih'orter 
than  the  palla. 

The  amiculum'  was  wprn  both  by  ma- 
trons and  courtezans. 


The  amiculum  worn  by  men  refembled 
the  chlarays  or  paludamentiim. 

AMIENS,  the  capital  city  of  Picardy  in 
France,  fitiiated  on  the  river  Somme,  in 
eaft  longitude  z°  30'.  and 'north  latitude 
49°  50' •. 

Amiens  is  a beautiful  town, and  a bilhop’s 
fee,  under  the  archbifliop  of  Rheims. 
Here  too  is  an  univerllty  of  confiderable 


note: 

AMITTERE  LEGEM  TERR/E,  among 
lawyers,  a phrafe  importing  the  lofs  of 
liberty  of  fwearing  in  any  court.  The 
punilhment  of  a champion  overcome  or 
yielding  in  battle,  of  jurors  found  guilty 
in  a writ  of  attaint,  and  of  a perfon  out- 
lawed. 

AMMANNIA,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  tetran- 
dria  nomgynia  clafs  of  Linnaeus;  the 
flov/er  of  which  is  compofed  of  four  oyal 
patent  petals,  growing  within  the  cup ; 
and  its  fruit  is  a roundirti  capfule  covered 
by  the  cup,  and  containing  four  cells: 
the  feeds  are  numerous  and.fmall. 

AMMI,  Bishop’s  Weed,  in  botany,  a 
diftinft  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants, 
belonging  to  the  fentandria  digynia  clafs 
of  Linnaeus;  the  flower  of  which  is  ro- 
faceous,  and  compofed  of  heart-like  pe- 
tals ; and  its  fruit  is  a fmall  roundifli  and 
ftriated  capfule,  containing  two  ftriated 
feeds,  convex  on  one  fide,  and  plane  on 
the  other.  See  plate  XV.  fig.  5. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  are  reputed  aro- 
matic, aperitive,  carminative,  and  alexi- 
pharmic;  being  one  of  the  lefler  hot  feeds 
of  the  drops,  and  recommended  in  hy- 
lleric  complaints,  as  well  as  to  expel 
wind,  and  to  promote  the  menfes. 

AMMODYTES,  the  s a n d-e  e l,  or 
Grig,  in  ichthyology,  a genus  of  mala- 
copterygeous  fillies.  The  charaiflers  of  this 
genus  of  filhes  are  as  follow  : the  body 
is  oblong  and  flender,  and  is  of  a round- 
ed but  Ibmewhat  deprelfed  figure  ; there 
are  no  belly-fins,  the  head  is  of  a depref- 
fed  form,  and  the  branchioftege  mem- 
brane on  each  fide  contains  feven  bones, 
but  they  are  in  great  part  covered  by  the 
opercula  of  the  gills.  The  head  of  the 
ammodytes  is  fmall,  much  narrower  than 
the  body,  of  a compreffed  figure,  and 
acute  at  the  forepart ; the  lower  jaw  pro- 
jeils  a great  way  beyond  ihe  upper,  and 
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the  opening  at  the  mouth  is  large ; the 
noftrils  have  each  a double  aperture,  and 
ftand  in'the  middle  between  the  eyes  and 
the  extremity  of  the  roftrum  ; the  eyes 
ai-e  large,  and  the  iris  of  a filvery  colour; 
the  fcales  are  extremely  fmall  on  the  back, 
and  are  of  a greyifli  colour,  and  the  bel- 
ly is  of  a filver-y-white.  ' See  plate  XVI. 
fig.  1. 

It  has  got  the  appellation  ammodytes, 
from  its  diving  into,  or  burying  itfel^ 
under  the  fand. 

AMMON,  or  hammon,  In  antiquity',  an 
epithet  given  to  Jupiter  in  Libya,  where 
was  a celebrated  temple  of  that  deity,  un-' 
der  the  denomination  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 
There  has  been  a great  difpute  about  the 
origin  of  this  name.  Some  derive  it  from 
the  gi'eek  fand,  in  regard  the  tem- 

ple was  fituate  in  the  burning  fandS-  of 
Libya,  others  borrow  it  from  the  egyptian 
anam,  a ram,  as  having  been  firft  difco- 
vered  byr  that  animal  ; others  will  have 
ammmi  to  fignify  the  fun,  and  the  horns 
wherewith  he  is  reprefented,  the  fun- 
beams. 

AMMONIAC,  or  Gazu- Ammoniac,  in 
the  materia  m?dica,  a gum,  or  more  pro- 
perly agum-refm,  extrafted  from  a feru- 
laceous  plant  growing  in  fome  parts  of 
Africa  and  Alia.  It  is  brought  to  us  in, 
drops  or  granules,  and  fometimes  in  large 
malfes,  compofed  of  a number  of  thefe 
granules  connefled  together  by  other 
matter  of  the  fame  kind. 

The  belt  ammoniac  is  always  freeft  from 
drbfs,  of  a yellowifli  colour  without  ajid 
white  within,  of  a bitterlfli  tafte  and  caf- 
tor  fmelL 

Ammoniac  is  in  great  efteem  with  mo- 
dern phyficlans.  It  attenuates  and  de- 
terges, and  therefore  is  prefcribed  in  all 
diftempers  arifing  from  grumes  and  vifci- 
dities,  which  prevent  a due  motion  of 
the  i^rvous  fluid.  It  is  found  of  vail 
ftrvice  in  allhmas,  and  infarSlions  ,pf 
the  lungs,  in  all  nervous  cafes,  and  par- 
ticularly thofe  termed  hyfterical.  Some- 
times it  is  given  in  pills,  but  more  ufually 
in  an  emulfion  of  hyfop-water,  which  is 
called  lac  ammoniacum.  It  alfo  enters 
into  the  compofition  of  many  topics  as 
as  a fuppurative,  and  is  fometimes  ufed 
externally  in  plaifters. 

Ammoniac,  a kind  of  chemical  fait, 
more  ufually  called  fal-arraoniac.  See 
.the  article  Armoniac. 

AMMONIT.®,  in  natural  hiflory,  the 
fame  with  the  cornua  ammonis,  or  fnake- 
ftones.  See  CoRNu  ammonis. 

R a AMMO- 
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AMMOSCHISTUM,  in  natural  liiftory, 
the  name  of  a genus  of  foffils,  confifting 
of  flate  tfone,  compofed  only  of  fparry 
and  cryltalline  particles,  or  of  talcy,  fpar- 
ry and  cryltalline  particles.  See  Slate. 
Ammunition,  a general  term  for  all 
warlike  provifions,  but  more  efpecially 
powder,  ball,  &c. 

Ammunition,  arms,  utenfils  of  war,  gun- 
powder, imported  without  licence  from 
his  majefty,  are,  by  the  laws  of  England, 
foifcited  and  triple  the  value. 

And  again,  fuch  licence  obtained,  ex- 
cept for  furnifhing  his  majefty’s  public 
llores,  is  to  be  void,  and  the  offender  to 
incur  a praemnnire,  and  be  difabled  to 
hold  any  office  from  the  crown.  , 
Am.munition  b.tead,  shoes,  &c.  fuch 
as  are  ferved  out  to  the  foldiers  of  an  army 
or  garrifon. 

Whoever  is  curious  to  know  the  quanti- 
ty of  ammunition  neceffiiry  for  the  liege 
. of  a place,  may  conl'ult  the  chevalier  de 
St.  Julien’s  treatife  de  la  forge  deVtilcain-, 
and  the  quantity  requiftte  for  the  defence 
of  a place,  will  be  found  in  Suirey  de  St. 
Kemy’s  memoir es  d'artilkrte, 
AMNESTY,  in  matters  of  policy, 

an  aft  by  which  two  parties  at  variance, 
promife  to  pardon  and  bury  in  oblivion 
all  that  is  part. 

Amnelly  is  either  general  and  unlimited, 
or  particular  and  reftrained,  though  molt 
commonly  univerfri,  without  condition 
or  exceptions  ; fuch  as  that  which  pafled 
in  Germany  at  the’^eace  of  Ofnaburg  in 
the  year  1648. 

Amnelly,  in  a more  limited  fenfe,  de- 
notes a pardon  granted  by  a prince  to  his 
rebellious  ffil  jefts,  ufually  with  fome  ex- 
ceptions : fuch  was  that  granted  by 
Charles  II.  at  his  relloration. 
amnios,  in  anatomy,  a thin  pellucid 
membrane,  which  furrounds  the  Icetus. 
The  amnios  is  an  interior  membrane  con- 
tiguous • to  the  exterior  one  called  the 
chorion,  having  no  vellels,  or'  at  the  ut- 
inoll  very  few  ; and  contains  a.  pellucid 
glutinous  liquor  which  flows  out  upon 
tlie  breaking  pf  this  membrane  at  the  time 
ol  delivery. 

With  regard  to  the  liquor  inclofed  in  the 
amnios,  the  famous  Harvey  thought  it 
abfolutely  nutriiious  both  from  Its  talle 
and  c0nf.lten.7e,  but  later  anatomilts  have 
dilproveil  that  doftrine,  and  have  fhewn 
that  ihe  ufe  of  that  liquor  is  to  prevent 
the  weight  of  the  child,  and  the  inequa- 
Jjtips  of  its  body  from  bearing  hard  upon 
the  peck  of  the  uteras  j to  defend  the 


child  from  receiving  hurt  when  it  moves 
and  alfo  to  prevent  it  from  adhering  lo 
the  uterus. 

AMOEBiEUM,  a/«oi?aisv,  in  antient  poe. 
try,  a kind  of  poem,  reprefenting  a dif- 
pute  between  two  perfons,  who  are  made 
to  anfwer  each  other  alternately : liidi 
are  the  third  and  feventh  of  Virgil’s  ec. 
logues. 

AM'oMUM,  in  the  materia  medica,  the 
name  of  a fpecies  of  fmm,  an  aromatic 
plant,  the  feed  whereof  is  a powerful 
diuretic,  and  aperient ; and,  confequent- 
ly,  elteemed  good  in  nephritic  cafes,  ob- 
Itiuftions  of  the  vlfcera,  and  fupprelfioii 
of  the  menfes.  See  the  artitle  SluM. 
As  to  the  amomum  of  the  antients,  itisa 
congeries  of  round  membranaceous  fniii! 
the  external  coats  of  which  are  ftriafed 
like  thofe  of  the  cardamoms,  but  not 
tough  like  them.  They  have  no  pedi- 
cle, but  are  affixed  by  their  balls  to  a 
wooden  Item  of  a fibrous  texture,  aro- 
matic fmell,  and  acrid  talle.  The  flow, 
ers  are  like  thofe  of  leucovium,  and  tie 
leaves  like  thofe  of  briony. 

The  bell  amomum  is  that  which  is  while 
or  reddifli,  of  a diffufed  fubllance,  with 
pods  full  of  feed,  ponderous  and  Ira. 
grant.  ■ 

Amomum,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  «■ 
nandria  tH0?!0gynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  co- 
rolla whereof  is  monopetalous,  confifting 
of  a llioittube,  and  a limb  divided  into 
three  oblong  fegments,  the  middle  feg- 
ment  is  larger  than  the  relt,  and  the  fi- 
nus  oppofite  to  it  moie  open  ; the  net- 
tarium  is  monophyllous,  and  inferted  into 
the  large  finus  juft  mentioned ; it  fcarce  at 
all  appears  above  the  fegments  of  the, co- 
rolla ; the  fruit  is  coriaceous,  of  an  oval 
figure,  but  fomewhat  three  cornered,  it 
is  compofed  of  three  valves  forming-  as 
many  cells  ; the  feeds  are  numerous  and 
fmafl.  The  amomum  comprehends  the 
plant  called  zinziber  by  authors;  for  the 
ufes  and  charafters  whereof,  fee  the  ar- 
ticles Ginger  and  Zinziber. 

AMORBACH,  a fmall  city  of  Franconia 
in  Germany,  belonging  to  the  eleftor  of 
Mentz. 

AMORE,  in  ichthyology,  the  name  of  a 
genus  of  brafilian  fillies,  of  which  there 
are  three  fpecies.  i.  The  amore-guacu. 
1.  amore-tinga.  3.  amore-pixuma, 
The  amore-guacu  is  about  half  a foot 
long,  with  a pretty  thick  head,  and  large 
gilts.  It  has  feven  fins,  an  oblong  tail 
rounded  at  the  extremity,  and  is  covered 
with  very  Jarge  fcales.  This  fifii  is  ajm- 

,gtiher 
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gether  of  a darkifh  colour,  except  in  the 
belly,  where  it  is  a little  more  white. 

The  amore-tinga  is  of  the  fame  figure 
with  the  former,  but  lefs.  Its  fcales  are 
white  and  llained  with  black  fpots. 

The  amore  pixuma  is  as  large  as  the  ta- 
moata,  and  refembles  that  fifli  very  much. 
Its  colour  is  very  dark,  except  in  the 
belly. 

AMORGO,  an  illand  of  the  archipelago, 
about  ninety  miles  north  of  Candia,  ly- 
ing in  eaft  longitude  a6“  15'.  and  north 
latitude  37°. 

AMORPHA.,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
belonging  to  t\\tdiadelphia  decandria  clafs 
of  Linnaeus  j the  flower  of  which  con- 
fills  of  one  petal  vertically  ovated,  hollow 
and  erefl;  and  the  fruit  is  a lunulated, 
pod,  of  a comprefled  form,  and  covered 
with  tubercles,  in  which  are  contained 
two  feeds,  of  an  oblong  kidney-like 
lhape. 

AMORTIZATION,  in  law,  the  aliena- 
tion of  lands  or  tenements  to  a corpora- 
tion or  fraternity,  and  their  fucceflbrs. 
See  the  article  Mortmain. 

Amortization  alfo  denotes  the  privilege 
of  taking  lands,  &c,  in  mortmain,  for 
which  purpofe  the  king’s  confent  mud: 
fii'ftbe  obtained.  This  licence  is  granted 
upon  paying  to  the  king  and  the  fuperior 
a certain  fum  to  indemnify  them  tor  fe- 
veral  incidental  dues,  which  in  the  com- 
mon way  would  have  fallen  to  them,  but 
by  the  amortization  are  cut  off. 

AMOS,  or  the  prophecy  of  Amos,  a ca- 
nonical book  of  the  Old  Tettament. 
Tills  prophet  boldly  remonftrates  againfl; 
llie  crying  fins  that  prevailed  among  the 
Ifraelites,  fuch  as  idolatry,  oppreflion, 
wantonnefs  and  obftinacy,  and  reproves 
the  people  of  Judah  for  their  carnal  fe- 
ciirity,  fenfuality  and  injuftice.  He  ter- 
lilies  them  both  with  frequent  threat- 
nings,and  pronounces  that  their  fins  will 
at  laftend  in  the  ruin  of  Judah  and  Ifraei, 
which  he  illuftrates  by  the  vilions  of  a 
plumb  line  and  a balket  of  furamer- 
fi'uits.  He  begins  with  denunciations 
of  judgment  and  deftruilion  againfl:  the 
enemies  of  the  Jews,  and  concludes  with 
promifes  of  reftoring  the  tabernacle  of 
David,  and  erefling  the  kingdom  of 
Chrift. 

AMOVING,  the  a£l:  of  expelling  a perfon 
from  his  place  or  offlce.  There  is  a fta- 
tute  for  amoving  papifts  from  London 
and  Weftminfter,  and  ten  miles,  round 
them, 

AMOUR,  a large  river  of  Afia, which,  arif- 


ing  in  Siberia,  runsealtward  through  Chi« 
nefe  Tartary,  and  falls  into  the  bay  of 
Corea  in  the  indiari  ocean. 

AMOY,  an  ifland  on  the  ibuth-wcfl:  coaft 
of  China,  fituated  in  eaft  longitude  ii8°- 
north  latitude  25". 

AMPELIS,  in  zoology,  a fpecies  of  paC- 
fares,  of  a chefnut  brown  colour  with  a 
ferruginous  bieaft.  This  bird  has  a head 
of  a_pale  chefnut  colour  on  the  forepart, 
but  of  a deeper  brown  behind,  fliort  but 
well  feathered  wings,  a tail  moderately 
long,  and  llender  legs  of  a bluifh  black 
colour.  It  is  a native  of  Bohemia. 

AMPELITES,  Cannel-coal,  in  natu- 
ral hiftory,  a folid,  dry,  opake  foAll,  very 
hard,  not  fufible,  but  eafily  inflammable 
and  burning  with  a bright,  vivid,  white 
flame.  It  is  found  in  many  parts  of 
England,  but  particularly  in  a quarry 
near  Alengon  in  France  : it  is  of  a very 
good  black,  though  not  near  fo  deep  and 
Alining  as  jet,  and  in  the  thinneft  pieces, 
has  not  the  lead  tranfparence. 

It  makes  no  effervefcence  with  aqua  for- 
tis.  It  dies  the  hair  black : being  ap- 
plied to  the  belly,  it  is  reputed  good  for 
killing  of  worms.  It  is  capable  likewife 
of  a fine  polilh,  and  for  that  reafon  is 
turned  into  a vaft  number  of  toys,  as 
fmiff-boxcs,  and  the  like. 

Anipelites  is  by  fome  called  vine-earth, 
becaule  it  kills  the  worms  that  creep  upon 
the  vines. 

AMPHIARTHROSTS,  a.«<})ictpSpw2*(c,  in 
anatomy,  a term  under  which  ibme  mo- 
derns comprehend  all  thofe  junftures  of 
the  bones,  which  have  a manifeft  motion, 
and  which  differ  from  the  feveral  articula- 
tions of  the  diarthrofis  either  in  regard  to 
their  figure  or  motion.  See  the  article 
Diarthrosis. 

AMPHIBIOUS,  among  zoologifts,  an  ap- 
pellation given  to  a clafs  of  animals, 
which  live  part  of  their  time  in  the  water, 
and  part  of  it  on  land. 

The  dillinguilhing  characters  of  this 
clafs,  according  to  Linnxus,  are  thefe; 
they  have  either  naked  or  fcaly  bodies, 
and  fliarp-pointed  fore-teeth,  but  with- 
out any  grinders,  or  dentes  molares : to 
which  add,  that  they  have  no  radiated 
fins. 

To  this  clafs  belong  the  tortoife,  the 
frog-kind,  and  the  lizard  and  ferpent- 
kinds.  See  the  articloToRTOisE,  &c. 
Anatomifts  obferve,  that  the  lungs  of 
amphibious  animals  are  fo  formed,  that 
though  refpiration  he  neceffary  to  them, 
yet  it  is  not  requifite  to  be  performed  at 
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fjiort  intervals.  Hence  it  is,  that  they 
can  remain  a long  time  under  water 
without  being  fufFocated,  and  many  of 
them,  even  a confiderable  part  of  their 
lives; 

Amphibious,  in  botany,  a term  fome- 
times  applied  to  the  plants,  more  ufually 
called  aquatic.  See  Aquatic. 

AMPHIBLESTROIDES,  in  anatomy,  a, 
name  by  which  fomecall  the  retina  of  the 
eve.  -See  Retina. 

AMPHTBOLT.'V.  See  the  next  article. 

AMPHIBOLOGY,  in  gfam- 

map  and  rhetoric,  a term  ufed  to  denote 
a phrafe  fdfccptible  of  two  different  in- 
terpretations. 

Amphibology  arifes  from  the  order  of  the 
phrafe,  rather  than  from  the  amlnguous 
meaning  of  a word. 

us  rather  chufes  _to  call  this  defefl 
of  language,  amphibolia. 

amphibrachys,  in  antient  poetry, 
the  name  of  a foot  confitting  of  three 
fyllables,  whereof  that  in  the  middle  is 
long,  and  the  other  two  Ihort : fuch  is 
the  woirl'  ahne. 

AMPHICTYONS,  aft<fiK7Mvn;,in  grecian 
antiquity,  an  affembly  compofed  of  depu- 
ties from  the  diffi-rent  ftates  of  Greece, 
and  refembling,  in  fome  meafure,  the 
diet  of  the  german  empire.  See  Diet. 
Some  fuppofe  the  word  Afiptdvmi  to  be 
. formed  of  about,  and  Asit,  or 

xlijnv,  in  regard  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  round  about  met  here  in  coun- 
cil. Others,  with  more  probability,  from 
Amphiclyon,«fon  of  Deucalion',  whom 
they  fuppofe  to  have  been  the  founder 
of  this  affembly  ; though  others  will 
have  Acriiius,  king  of  the  Argives,  to 
have  been  the  firtt  who  gave  a form  and 
laws  to  this  body. 

The  amphiflyons  met  regularly  at 
Delphi,  twice  a year,  viz.  in  fpring  and 
autumn  ; and  decided  all  differences  be- 
tween any  of  the  grecian  ftates,  their  de- 
terminations being  held  facred  and  in- 
violable. 

Authors  give  different  accounts  of  the 
number  of  the  Amphiflyons,  as  well  as 
of  the  ftates  who  were  entitled  to  have 
their  reprefentatives  in  this  council  j ac- 
coiding  to  Strabo,  Harpocration,  and. 
Suidas,  they  were  twelve  from  their  firft 
inllitution  lent  by  thd  following  cities, 
and  ftates;'  the  lonians,'  Dorians,  Per- 
rhaibians,  Bceotians,  Magnefians,'  A- 
cluEans,  Phthians,  Melians,  Dolopians, 
Ainianians,  Delphians,  and  Phocseans. 
Alfchines  only-  reckons  eleven-,  inltead  of 


the  Achseans,  zEnianians,  Delphians 
and  Dolopians,  be  only  gives  thefe  llitee 
the.Theffalians,  Altseans,  andLocrians' 
and  Paufanias  'no  more  than  ten.  ’ 
In  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  the 
Phocseans  were  excluded  the  alliance,  for 
having  plundered  the  Delphian  templj, 
and  the  Lacedaemonians  were  admitted 
in  their  place  ; but  the  Phocsans  faty 
years  after,  having  behaved  gallantly 
againft  Brennus  and  his  Gauls,  were 
reftored  to  their  feat  in  the  Amphiffyonic 
council.  Under  Auguftns,  the  city  Ni; 
copolis  was  admitted  into  the  body  ';  and 
to  make  room-  for  it;  the  Magnelians, 
Melians,  Phthians,  and  t^nianians,  who 
till  then  had  diftinft  voices,  were  order- 
ed to  be  numbered  with  the  Theffalians, 
and  to  have  only  one  common  reprefen- 
tative.  Strabo  fpeaks  as  if  this  council 
were ' extinft  in  the  tiiheS  of  Aiig'ulliis 
a.nd  Tiberius but  Paufanias  who  lived 
many  years  after,  under  Antoninus  Pius,' 
affures  us  it  remained  intire  in  his  time, 
and  that  the  number  of  Amphiflyons 
was  then  thirty. 

The  members  were  of  tvvo  kinds ; each 
city  fending  two  deputies,  under  diffe- 
rent denomiiiatibns,  one  called  'lEjo/iui.un, 
whofe  bufinefs  feems  to  have  been  more 
immediately  to  infpeft  what  related  to 
facrifices  and  ceremonies  of  religion']  tiit 
other  charged  with  hearing 

and  deciding  of  caufes  and  differences 
between  private  perl’ons.  Both  had  an 
equal  right  to  deliberate  and  vote,  in  all 
that  related  to  the  common  interefts  -of 
Greece,  The  Hieromnemon  was  elefted 
by  lot ; the  Pylagoras,  by  plurality  of 
voices. 

AMPHIDROMIA,  in  anti- 

quity, conftituted  part  of  the  luftratioii 
of  infants.  See  Lustration. 

AMPHIMACER,  in  ancient  poetry,  a 
foot  confining  of  three  fyllables,  where- 
of the  firft  and  laft  are  long,  and  that 
in  the  middle  Ihort : fuch  is  the  word 
caftitas. 

AMPHIPOLES,  in  antiquity,  the  principal 
magiftrates  of  the  city  of  Syracufe,  in  Si- 
cily, called  archons  at  Athens.  See  the 
article  Archon.  . 

AMPHIPOLIS,  or  StrVmon,  a town 
of  european  Turkey,  qnce,  the  capital  of 
Macedonia,  fifuated  in  eaft  longitude 
40®  5'.  arid  north' latitude  41°  30'.  _ 

AMPHIPPII,  in  grecian  antiquity,  fojdi- 
ers,  who,  in  war,  ufed  twohdi'fes  with- 
out laddies,  and  were  dextrous  enough 
to' leap  fiom  one  to  the  others 
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Authors  are  ,pot  agreed,  -whether  thefe 
hotfes  were.ypked  together  or  not. 
I'ldpplPRpR,.®,,  in'  the'  naval  affairs  of 
the  antients,  veifels  with  a prow  at, each 
end. 

■phey  were  ufed  chiefly  in  rapid  rivers, 
and  narrow  channels,  where  it  was  not 
eafy  to,  fack. about. 

AMPHIPROST'y'LE,  in  the  architeifure 
oftheantient?,  a temple  which  had  four 
columns  in  the  front,  and  as  many  in  the 
face  behind. 

AMPHISBjENA,  in  zoology,  a kind  of 
I'erpent  fo  called,  becaufe  it  moves  with 
eitherend  forward.  It  is  a native  of  warm 
climates.  See  plate  XVI.^  fig.  a. 

The  body  of  the  amphifbaena,  has  ,a 
number  of  circular  annuli,  furrouncling 
it  from  the  head  to  the  extremity  of  the 
tail  j fo  that  it  feems  compofed  of  a nura. 
her  of  narrow  and  fomewhat  rounded 
lings  applied  clofe  to  one  another,  and 
having  deep  furrows  between  them. 

Of  die  amphifbaena.  there  are  feveral  fpe- 
cies:  whereof  die  flefli,  liver,  and  heart, 
art  proper  to  excite  fweat,  and  reputed 
an  antidote  againft  poifon. 

AMPHISCII,  among  geographers,  a name 
applied  to  the  people  who  inhabit  the 
torrid  zone. 

Amphifeii,  as  the  word  imports,  have 
their  fhadows  one  part  of  the  year  to- 
wards the  north,  and  at  the  other  towards 
fliefouth,  according  to  the  fun’s  place  in 
theecliptic.  They  are  alfo  called  Al'cii. 
See  the  artieje  Ascii. 

AMPHITHEATRE,  in'antiquity,  a fpa- 
cious  edifice,  built  either  round  or  oval, 
with  a number  of  riling  feats,  upon  which 
the  people  ufed  tp  fit  and  behold  the 
combats  of  gladiators,  of  wild  heads,  and, 
other  fports. 

Amphitheatres  were  at  firft  only  of  wood, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Auguftiis, 
that  Statilius  Taurus  built  one  for  the 
firlt  time  of  done.  The  lowed  part  was 
of  an  oval  figure,  and  called  arena, 
becaufe,  for  the  conveniency  of  the  com- 
batants, it  was  ufually  drewed  with 
fand,  and  round  the  arena  were  vaults 
filled  cavea,  fn  which  were  confined  the 
wild  beads  appointed  for  the  fhews. 

Above  the  caveae  was  etedled  a large 
circular  peridyle,  f odium,  adorned  with 
columns.  This  was  the  place  of  the 
emperors,  fenators,  and  other  perfons  of 
diftinftioh. 

The  rows  of  benches  were  above  the 
podium.  Their  figure  was  circular,  and 
werp  entered  by  avenues,  at  the  end 
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of  which  were  gates,  called  vomitoriiB, 
The  mod  perfedl  remains  we  now  have 
of  antient  amphitheatres,  are  that  of  Vef- 
pafian,  called  the  colifeum,  that  at  Ve- 
rona in  Italy,  and.  that  at  Nifmes  in 
Languedoc.  See  Colise-um, 
Amphitheatre,  in  gardening,  a temple 
of  view,  erefted  on  a rifing  ground,  pf 
a femicircular  figure. 

Thefe  amphitheatres  are  formed  of  ever— 
j greens,  obferving  always  to  plant  the 
fliorted  growing  trees  in  the  front,  and 
the  tailed  trees  behind.  ? 

They  are  alfo  made  of  dopes  on  the  fides 
of  hills,  and  covered  vvith  turf,  being 
formerly  edeemed  great  ornamenis  in 
gardens,  but  they  are  now  generally 
excluded  ; as  the  natural  dope  of  fuch 
hills  is  to  perfons  of  true  tade,  far  more 
beautiful  than  the  llifF  angular  dopes  of. 
thefe  amphitheati'es. 

AMPHITRITE,  in  zoology,  the  name  of 
a fmall  naked  fea  infefl,  of  an  oblong  fi- 
gure, with  only  .one  tentaculuin,  rei'ernr 
bling  a piece  of  thread. 

There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  this  animal, 
fome  of  which  are  marginated,  and  va- 
rioudy  furro.wed,  fo  as  to  bear  foine  le- 
femblance  to  a quill.  See  plate  XVI.  fig. 
3.  N®.  I and  a. 

AMPHORA,  in  antiquity,  a liquid  inea- 
fure,  in  ufe  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. See  the  article  Measure. 

The  roman  amphora  contained  forty- 
eight  fextaries,  and  was  equal  to  about- 
feven  gallons  one  pint,  englidi  wine- 
meal'ure ; and  the  grecian,  or  attic  ain- 
phora,  contained  one  third  more. 
Amphora,  was  alfo  a dry  meafure,  like- 
wife  in  ufe  among  the  Romans,  and  con- 
tained three  bulhels. 

Amphora,  among  the  Venetians,  the 
larged  meafure  ufed  for  liquids.  It 
contains  four  bigorzas,  the  bigorza  be- 
ing four  quarts,  the  quart  four  I'acbies, 
and  each  lachiefourleras;  but  by  whole- 
fale,  the  amphora  is  fourteen  quarts,  and 
the  bigorza  three  quarts  and  a half. 
Amphora,  in  adronomy,  a name  fome- 
times  ufed  for  one  of  the  twelve  figns  of 
the  zodiac,  more  ufually  called  aquarius. 
See  the  article  Aquarius. 
AMPHOTIDES,  in  antiquity,  a kind  of 
armour  or  covering  for  the  ears,  worn  by 
the  antient  pugiles,  to  prevent  tlieir  ad- 
verfaries  from  laying  hold  of  this  part. 
AMPLIATION,  in  roman  antiquity,  was 
the  deferring  to  pafs  fentence  in  certain 
caufes.  This,  the  judge  did,  by  pronoun- 
cing the  word  ampUus  j or  by  writing 

the 
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the  letters  N.  L.  for  nan  liquet ; thereby 
lignifying,  that  as  the  caufe  was  not  clear, 
it  would  be  neceffary  to  bring  farther 
evidence. 

AMPLIFICATION,  in  rhetoric.  See 
the  article  Exaggeration. 

amplitude,  in  altronomy,  an  arch  of 
the  horizon  intercepted  between  the  eaft 
of  weft  point  thereof,  and  the  center  of 
the  fun,  ftar,  or  planet,  at  its  rifing 
and  letting,  and  fo  is  either  north  or 
fouth. 

If  the  amplitude  be  taken  from  the  rifing 
fun,  or  ftar,  it  is  called  its  rifing  or  or- 
tive  amplitude;  if  when  it  fets,  its  letting 
or  occafive  amplitude.  The  fun’s  am- 
plitude, either  rifing  or  fetting,  is  found 
by  the  globes,  by  bringing  the  fun’s 
place  to  the  horizon,  either  on  the  eaft 
or  weft  fide,  and  the  degrees  from  the 
eaft  point,  either  north  or  fouth,  are 
the  amplitude  required.  To  find  the 
amplitude  trigonometrically,  fay,  as  the 
cofine  of  the  latitude  : radius':  : fine 
of  the  prefent  declination  : fine  of  the 
amplitude.  This  problem  is  ufeful  in 
navigation,  to  find  the  variation  of  the 
compafs. 

Magnetical  Amplitude,  the  different 
rifing  or  fetting  of  the  fun,  from  the  eaft 
or  weft  points  of  the  compafs.  It  is 
found  by  obferving  the  fun,  at  his  rifing 
and  fetting,  by  an  amplitude-compafs. 

Amplitude  of  the  range  of  a prajedile, 
the  horizontal  line,  fubtending  the  path, 
in  which  the  projedlile  moved.  See  the 
article  Projectile. 

AMPULLA,  in  antiquity,  a round  big- 
bellied  veffel,  which  the  antients  ufed  in 
their  baths,  to  contain  oil  for  anointing 
their  bodies. 

Ampulla  was  alfo  a cup  made  of  glafs, 
and  fometimes  of  leather,  for  drinking 
out  of  at  table. 

AMPURIAS,  a town  of  Spain,  capital 
of  the  diftrifil  of  Ampouzdan  in  Cata- 
lonia, and  fituated  in  eaft  longitude  2“ 
50'  and  north  latitude  42°  15'. 

AMPUTATION,  in  furgery,  the  cutting 
off  a limb,  or  other  part  of  the  body, 
with  an  inftrument. 

Tho’  the  amputation  of  limbs  is  as  much 
as  poffible  to  be  avoided,  yet  in  many 
cafes  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  fave 
the  patient's  life.  Such  as,  i.  When  the 
mufcle?  of  the  part,  or  limb,  are  fphace- 
lated.  2.  When  the  mufcles  and  bones 
are  violently  contufedand  fliattered.  3. 
When  there  is  an  incurable  caries,  or 
fpina  ventofa,  4.  When  a large  artery 


is  either  totally  divided,  or  fo  wotindei 
that  the  haemorrhage  is  not  to  be  Hopped 
without  the  danger  of  mortification." 
When  it  is  required  on  account  of  eifnet 
of  thefe  caufes  to  amputate  a limb,  tie 
arm  for  example ; two  things  mull  be 
obferved  : i.  The  place  where  the  am- 
putation is  to  be  made,  which  Ihotild  be 
one  or  two  fingers  breadth  above  the  in, 
jured  part,  and  never  in  it.  z.Thepre- 
paration  of  the  feveral  neceffary  inllru- 
ments.  The  whole  apparatus  being  pro- 
vided,  the  patient,  affiftants,  and  for- 
geon  being  difpofed  in  proper  pollures 
and  the  tournequet  applied  to  the  arm, 
the  operation  is  begun  by  an  annular  in- 
cifion  made  through  the  flcin  withafcal- 
pel,  upon  which  the  Ikin  is  drawn  up- 
wards as  much  as  poffible.  Then  the 
flefli  is  divided  down  to  the  bones  with 
the  crooked  fcalpel,the  ligaments  between 
the  ulna  and  radius  are  cut,  and  thepe- 
riofteum  are  feparated  from  the  bones, 
The  laft  ftep  is  to  fix  the  faw  fo  as  that 
it  may  work  upon  the  bones  ef  the  cu- 
bitus at  the  fame  time.  Itmuftalfohe 
moved  gently  at  the  beginning,  but  when 
well  entered,  the  motion  may  be  fatter, 
And  thus  in  one  or  two  minutes,  the 
amputation  may  be  completed.  Seethe 
article  Saw. 

The  bulinefs,  however,  of  the  furgeon 
is  not  at  an  end  here.  He  is  to  make 
a ftrifil  compreffure  and  deligation  upon 
the  larger  arteries,  to  fupprefs  the  hae- 
morrhage. This  is  done,  by  fecuring 
the  larger  arteries  by  ligature  with  needle, 
and  thread,  and  the  I'maller  by  Iquare 
compreffes  of  linen,  and  fometimes,  as 
among  the  ancients,  by  the  aflual  cau- 
tery. The  flefii  and  ends  of  the  bones, 
likewife,  are  to  be  invefted  with  dolllls 
of  dry  lint,  over  which  a piece  of  the 
fungus  called  crepitus  lupi,  with  a bol- 
fter  of  tow,  are  to  be  fixed  and  retained  on 
the  ftump  by  a wet  bladder  or  plaitter; 
fo  that  the  Ikin  may  be  drawn  down  to 
cover  the  wound,  and  procure  a fpeedy 
cicatrifation.  See  the  article  Wound, 

AMSDORFIANS,  in  church-hiftory,  a 
fettl  of  proteftants,  in  the  XVIth  century, 
who  took  their  name  from  Anifdorf, 
their  leader. 

They  maintained,  that  good  works  were 
not  only  unprofitable,  but  even  oppofite 
and  pernicious  to  falvation. 

AMSTERDAM,  a large  and  beautiful 
city  of  Holland,  fituated  on  the  river 
Amftel,-  and  an  arm  of  the  fea,  called 
Wye,  a little  eaft  ward  of  the  Zuyder-f®, 
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%o'  eaft  longitude,  and  51°  20' 
horth  latitude. 

It  is  computed  to  be  hair  as  big  as  Lon- 
don ; and,  in. point  of  tbade,  equal  to  any 
(own  of  the  known  world  j there  being 
people  in  it  of  almoft  every  nation  and  re- 
Lioii  in  Europe,  who  apply  themfelves, 
with  the  utmott  diligence,  to  heap  up 
wealth,  not  with  a view  to  enjoy  it,  but 
to  hare  the  pleafure  of  dying  rich. 

Amsterdam  is  alfo  the  name  of  a town 
of  the  Curacoes,  in  America  : likewife  the 
name  of  three  iflands,  one  of  which  lies 
in  the  indian  ocean,  between  New  Hol- 
land and  Madagafcar  ; the  fecond  be- 
tween Peru  and  the  iflands  of  Solomon  % 
anti  the  third  in  the  chinefe  fea,  between 
Japan  and  the  illand  of  Formofa. 

amulet,  a charm,  or  prefetvative  againft 
•niil'chiefj  witchcraft,  or  difeafes.  , 

Amulets  were  made  of  done,  metal,- 
fimples,  animals,  and,  in  a word,  of 
every  thing  which  fancy  or  caprice  fug- 
gefted ; and  fometimes  they  cohlifted  of 
words,  charaSers,  and  fentences,  ranged 
in  a particular  order,  and  engraved  upon 
tvqod,  fifr.  and  worn  about  the-neck,  ,or 
lome  other  part  of  the  body.  See  the 
article  Abracadabra. 

At  other  times  they  were  neither  written 
nor  engraved,  but  prepared  with  many 
fupeiftitious  ceremonies,  great  regard 
being  iifually  paid  to  the  influence  of  the 
(tars.  The  Arabians  have  given  to  this 
fpecies  of  amulet  the  name  of  talifman. 
Seethe  article  Talismans. 

All  nations  have  been  fond  of  amulets  j 
the  Jews  were  extreamly  fuperflitious  in 
theufe  of  them,  to  drive  away  difeafes: 
and  the  Mifna  forbids  them,  unlefs  re- 
ceived from  an  approved  man,  who'had 
cured  at  leaft  three  perfons  before,  by  the 
fame  meabs. 

Evenamongft  the  chriftians  of  the  early 
times,  amulets  were  made  of  the  wood 
of  the  crofs,  or  ribbands  with  a text  of 
fcripinre  written  in  them,  as  prefervarives 
againit  difeafes  ; pnd  therefore  the  coun- 
cil of  Laodicea  I'orbids  ecclefialtics  to 
make  fuch  amulets,  and  orders  all  fnch 
as  more  them  to  be  call:  out  of  the  church. 

AMURCA,  among  antient  phyficians,  a 
medicine  prepareil  by  Iwiling  the  recre- 
ments ar  fasces  of  oil  olives  to  the  con- 
fidence of  honey  ; of  feme  ule  as  an  af- 
ti'ingent  and  drier. 

Amnrca  .is  all'o  an  appellation  ufed  by 
foine  writers  for  the  fluid  found  in  the 
reties  fuccdniuriati , See  the  artigls  S'OC- 
centuriati. 
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AMY,  in  laWj  the  next  friend  Of  felitrOti 
to  be  intrufted  for  dn  infanta  See  the 
article  PROCHElN-i 

Alien  amy  lignifies  a foteigrter  here,  fiib- 
jedl  to  Ibme  foreign  prince,  or  power,  ill 
friendfliip  with  us. 

Amygdala,  in  botany,  the  fruit  of 
the  amygdalus,  or  almond  tree.  See  the 
article  Almond'-tRee.. 

Amygdal.®,  almonds,  in  anatomyj  SeC 
the  article  ALmonds, 
amygdalus,  the  almond  tree,  ill  bo- 
tany, a gdnus  of  trees,  for  the  defcrip* 
tion  and  ufes  of  which,  fee  the  arti* 
cle  Almond-tree,  and  plate  XVI, 
%.  4-. 

AMYLON,  or  AmyluM,  a term  given 
to  flarch.  See  the  article  Starch. 

It  is  ufed  in  the  materia  medica  aitiongfl: 
aflringents  and  agglutinaiits, 

Amylum,  in  a general  fenfe,  is  ufed  by 
Caflellus  to  fignify  a_ny  fort  of  chymical 
fsculse. 

AMYTHAONiS  eniplajlram,  among  an- 
. tient  phyficians,  a plafler  for  convumons, 
and  diflortions  of  the  joints:  It  was  made, 
of  gum  ammoniac,  wax,  bdellium,  each 
eight  drams;  of  turpentine,  illyrian  or- 
rice,  galbanum,  each  twenty,  drams, 
AMZEL,  in  ornithology,  the  englilh 
name  of  two  fpecies  of  .meruls,  or  black- 
birds. See  the  article  Merul®. 

AN  JOUR  and  waste,  in  law,  fignifies  a 
, forfeiture  of  lands  for  a year  and  a day, 
to  the  king,  by  perfons  committing  petit 
treafon  and  felony,  and  afterwards  the 
land  falls  to  the  lord. 

ANA,  among'phyficians,  denotes  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  ingredients  which  imme- 
diately precede  it  in  prefcriptions ; it  is 
written  by  abbreviation  i or  a a;  thus, 
R thWi  myrrh,  alum,  a a,  i 9 : that  is, 
take  frankincenie,  myrrh,  and  alum, 
each  a fcruple. 

Ana,  in  matters  of  literature,  a latin  ter- 
mination added  to  the  titles  of  feveral 
books  in  other  languages. 

They  are  colleflions  of  the  cortverfation 
and  memorable  fayings  of  men  of  wit 
and  learning ; the  Scaligeriana  Was  the 
firfl  book  that  appeared  wilh  a title  in 
ana,  and  was  altecwa'rds  followed  by  the 
Perroniana,  Thuana,  Naudseana,  Me- 
nagiana,  and 'even  by  Arlequiniana,  in 
ridicule  of  all  books  in  ana.  The  Me 
nagiana  are  accounted  the  beft. 

Ana,  among  occult  philolbphers,  a term 
ufed  to  denote  the  human  mind  ; from 
whence  fome  will  hAVf:  anafapia,  a daemon 
iRiroked  by  lick  perfons,  to  be  derived. 

S ' ' ANA- 
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anabaptists,  in  church-Iiiftory,  a 

■ f»et  of  proteftaiits,  which  fprung  up  in 
Germany,  in  1521,  immediately  after 
the  rife  of  lutheranifm.  At  firft,  they 

■ preached  up  an  entire  freedom  from 
all  fubjeflion  to  the  civil  as  well  as  ec- 
clefiaftical  power  : but  the  tenet  from 

■ whence  they  take  their  name,  and  which 
they  ftill  maintain,  is  their  re-baptifing 
all  new  converts  to  their  feEt,  and  con- 
demning infant-baptifm. 

Great  troubles  were  occalioned  in  Ger- 
many by  this  fe£l ; but  of  all  places, 
where  they  prevailed,  none  fuffered  fo 
■ much  by  them  as  the  town  of  Munfter. 
The  anabaptifts,  however,  of  Holland 
and  Fi  iezland  difapproved  the  feditious 
behaviour  of  their  brethren  of  Munfter  : 
and,  atprefent,  though  this  fe£f  ftill  fub- 
■ iifts  as. well  in  Britain  as  abroad,  yet  they 
no  longer  pretend  to  be  divinely  in- 
fplred,  they  no  longer  oppofe  magi- 
ftrates,  nor  preach  up  a community  of 
goods,  &e. 

The  anabaptifts  fupport  their  principal 
doflrine  upon  thofe  words  of  our  faviour, 
He  that  belienjeih,  and  is  baptized,  Jball 
be  fanjed.  Now,  as  adults,  or  grown 
perfons,  are  alone  capable  cf  believing, 
they  argue,  that  none  but  adults  are  fit 
to  bebaptifed.  This  doiftrine  is  oppofed, 
by  alledging  the  contrary  praftice  of  the 
primitive  church,' as  well  as  from  fcrip- 
ture,  which  tells  us,  that  children  are 
capable  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 
at  the  fame  time  alTures  us,  that,  except 
a man  be  baptized,  he  cannot  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God, 

As  for  the  anabaptifts  in  England,  they 
differ  in  very  little  from  the  other  pro- 
teftant  dift'enters,  except  their  rejefling 
infant-baptifm  ; as  appears  from  their 
confeflion  of  faith,  publiftied  in  1689. 
ANABASII,  in  antiquity,  expeditious 
couriers,  who  carried  meffages  of  import- 
ance, and  travelled  either  on  horfeback, 
or  in  wheel-carriages.  See  Courier. 
They  are  mentioned  by  St.  Jerome,  in 
his  third  bookagainft  Riifiinus. 
ANABASIS,  among  phyficians,  denotes 
either  the  increafe  or  augmentation  of  a 
fever  in  general,  or  of  any  particular  pa- 
roxyfm. 

Anab.^sis,  in  the  linnaean  fyftem'of  bota- 
ny, a genus  of  the  pentandria  digynia 
clafs  of  plants.,  the  calyx  of  which  is  a 
perianlhium,  confifting  of  three  roundifli 
concave,  ohtufe,  patent,  leaves  ; the  co- 
rolla is  compofed  of  five  oval,  equa!,  per- 
manent petals,  lefs  than  the  cup  ; the 


fruit  IS  a roundifii  berry,  containing  } 

fingle  feed. 

ANABIBAZON,  in  aftronomy,  anams 
given  to  the  northern  node  of  the  moon 
or  dragon’s  head.  See  Dragon’s  head, 

ANABLEPS,  m ichthyology,  a genus  of 
malacopterygious  fifties  with  fix  bones 
in  thebiMnchioftege  membrane,  and  only 
two  I'mall  fins  in  the  extremity  of  tlie 
back.  Of  this  genus  there  are  only  one 
known  fpecies. 

ANABOLEUS,  avaSoAEvj,  in  antiquity 
an  appellation  given  to  grooms  of  tlie 
ftable,  or  equerries,  who  afiifted  their 
mailers  in  mounting  their  hoifes. 

As  tire  antients  had  no  ftirrups,  or  in. 
ftruments  that  are  now  in  ufe  for  mount- 
ing a horfe,  they  either  jumped  upon  his 
back,  or  were  aided  in  mounting  byanj. 
bolei. 

ANABROSIS,  avaSjovic,  among  antient 
phyficians,  a corrolion  of  the  folid  parts, 
by  acid  humours.  It  is  alfo  called  die- 
brofs. 

AN ACALYPTERTA,  avaxittioj/Iefit,  in 
antiquity,  fcftivals  among  the  Greeks  on 
the  day  that  the  bride  was  permitted  to 
lay  afide  her  veil,  and  appear  in  public. 
The  v/ord  is  derived  fl'om  a verb  which 
fignifies  to  uncover. 

ANACAMPTIC,  a name  applied  by  the 
antients  to  that  jrart  of  optics  which  treats 
of  reflexion,  being  the  fatne  with  wliatis 
now  called  catoptrics.  See  Catoptrics, 
It  is  alfo  ufed  with  regard  to  echoes, 
which  aie  founds  produced  by  reflexi- 
on. 

ANACARDINE  confection,  amar- 
dina  confedlio,  among  phyliciant,  a pre- 
paration of  anacardiums,  or  molucca- 

. beans,  with  mirobalans,  pepper,  caflore- 
urn,  refined  lugai',  laurel-berries,  Cyprus, 
coftus,  and  rocket;  efteeined  excellent  in 
all  cold  difordei's  ; alfo  for  ftrengthening 
the  memory  and  underllanding. 

ANACARDIIJM,  the  acajou,  ct  cafiene- 
mit-trce,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  de- 
candria  inonogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
calyx  of  which  is  a deciduous  periaii- 
thium,  compofed  of  one  leaf,  divided 
into  five  parts,  eredl  and  acuminatedi 
the  corolla  conlills  of  a fingle  petal  ( the 
tube  is  vei  y fhort ; the  liiiib  is  divided 
into  fire  lanceolated  reflex  fegments  long- 
■ cr  than  the  cup;  there  is  no  pericarpi- 
uin;  the  feed  is  a large  nut,  of  a kidney 
like  flrape,  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the 
receptacle,  which  is  veiy  large,  flsDiyt 
and  of  a lurbinati-d  oval  figure.  See  t™ 
article  Acajou. 
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JlNACATHA-RSIS,  avanaaaOTf*,  among 
nhyficians,  denotes  a difcharge  of  noxi- 
ous humours  by  fpitting;  in  which 
ienfe  it  Hands  contradiftinguiflied  from 
calharfii,  or  a purgation  by  ftooL 
Hence, 

ANACATHARTICS,  in  pharmacy,  an 
appellation  given  to  all  fuch  medicines  as 
promote  an  anacatharfis  ; though  fome 
likewife  comprehend  emetics,  errhines, 
mafticatories,  &c.  under  this  term.  See 
ilie  article  Emetic,  &c. 
ANACEPHALAEOSIS,  itwxEijja^aiMirit,  in 
rhetoric,  the  fame  with  recapitulation. 
See  the  article  Recapit  ltlation. 
ANACHORET,  avaxoi^sl.-i,  in  church- 
hiftory,  denotes  a hermit,  or  folitary 
monk,  who  retires  from  the  fociety  of 
mankind  into  fome  defai  t,  with  a view 
to  avoid  the  temptations  of  the  world, 
and  to  be  more  at  leifure  for  meditation 
and  prayer. 

Such  were  Paul,  Anthony,  and  Hila- 
rion,  the  firft  founders  of  a monaftic  life, 
in  Egypt  and  Paleftine. 

Anachorets,  among  the  Greeks,  confift 
principally  of  monks,  who  I'etire  to  caves 
or  cells,  with  the  leave  of  the  abbot,  and 
an  allowance  from  the  monaftery  ; or 
who  weary  of  the  fatigues  of  the  luona- 
ller'y,  purchafe  a fpot  of  ground,  to  which 
they  retreat,  never  appearing  again  in 
the  monaftery,  unlefs  on  folemn  occafions. 
They  are  fometimes  called  afcette.  See 
the  article  Ascetics. 

In  the  w'eft,  anchorets  are  extolled,  by 
Peter  Damian,  as  the  molt  perfeft  fort  of 
monks:  they  often  amalTed  great  riches, 
by  the  prefents  that  were  broughtto  them, 
out  of  regal'd  to  their  piety  ; and  all  their 
wealth  was  bequeathed,  at  their  death,  to 
the  monaftery  they  had  belonged  to,  in 
confeqiience  of  the  perraiffion  to  retire  and 
live  a folitary  life. 

ANACHRONISM,  in  matters  of  litera- 
ture, an  eri'or  with  refpeiH  to  clii-onology, 
whereby  an  event  is  placed  earlier  than 
itreally  happened,  in  which fenfe  it. Hands 
oppolite  to  parachronifm. 

ANACLASTICS,  anaclajiica,  that  part 
of  optics  which  confiders  the  refradlion  of 
light.  See  theartrcleREFRACTlON. 
Anaclastic  glajfes,  V'ttra  Anaclajiica, 
a kind  of  fonorous  phials,  or  glaflVs, 
chiefly  made  in  Germany,  which  have 
the  property  of  being  flexible ; and  emit- 
ting a vehement  noife  hy  the  human 
breath.  They  are  alfo  called  vexing 
jlaffes,  by  the  Germans,  on  account  of 
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the  fright  and  difturbance  they  occafion 
by  their  refilition. 

The  anacladic  glafles  arc  a low  kind  of 
phials  with  flat  bellies’, . refernbling  in- 
verted funnels,  whofe  bottoms  are  vei-y 
thin,  fcarce  fnrpafling  the  thicknefs  of  an 
onion  peel:  this  bottom  is  not  quite  flat, 
but  a little  convex.'  But  upon  applying 
the  mouth  to  the  orifice,  and  gently  in- 
fpiring,  or  as  it  were  fucking  out  the 
.air,  the  bottom  gives  way  with  a horri- 
ble crack,  and  of  convex,  becomes  con- 
cave. ' On  the  contrary,  upon  expiring- 
or  breathing  gently  into  the  orifice  of  the 
fame  glafs,  the  bottom  with  no  lefs 
noife  bounils  back  to  its  former  place,' 
-and  becomes  gibbous  as  before. 

The  anaclaftic  glafles  firli  taken  notice 
, of,  were  in  the  cqllle  of  Goldbach  ; where 
one  of  the  academifts  Nalura  ciirioformn, 
having  feen  and  made  expeiiihents  on 
them,  publ idled  a piece  exprel's  on  theic 
hiftory  and  phsenomena. 

They  are  all  made  of  a fine  white  glafs. 
It  is  to  be  obfeived  in  thefe,  i.  That 
if  the  bottom  be  concave  at  the  time  of 
infpiration,  it  will  buift  ; and  the  like 
will  happen  if  it  he  convex  at  the  time 
of  expiration.  2.  A ftrong  breath  'will 
have  the  farne  efFe6I  even  under  the 
contrai'y  circumftances. 

ANACLETERIA,  in  antiquity,  a folemn 
feftival  celebrated  by  the  antients,  when 
their  kings  or  princes  came  of  age,  and 
alTurned  the  reins  of  government.  It  is 
fo  called,  becaufe  proclamation  was 
made  of  this  event  to  the  'people,  who 
went  to  faliite  their  pr'ince,  and  con- 
gratulate him  upon  his  new  dignity.  . 

ANACLINOPALE,  among  the  antient 
athletae,  a kind  of  wreftling,  performed 
on  the  gi'ound  ; the  combatants  volunta- 
rily throwing  themfelves  down  for  that 
purpofe. 

ANACREONTIC  verse,  in  antient 
poetry,  a kind  of  verfe,  I’o  called  from  its 
being  much  ufed  by  the  poet  Anacreon.  It 
confifts  of  thi'ee  feet  and  a half,  ufually 
fpondees  and  iambufes,-  and  fometimes 
anapefts  ; fuch  is  that  of  Horace, 

Lydia  die  per  omnes, 

ANACyCLUS,  in  botany',  a genus  of 
plants  of  the  Jyngmefia  polygamia  fuper- 
jiua  of  Linnaeus,  being  the  fame  with 
the  fantolinoides  of  other  authors.  .See 
the  article  Santoj-I.NOIDES. 

ANADEMA,  avah/xa.,  in  antiquity,  de- 
notes the  fillet  which  the  kings  of  Perfla 
wore  round  their  heads. 

$ % 
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Anadema  denotes  alfo  a kind  of  ornament 
which  women  v/ore  on  their  heads  like 
a garland. 

ANADIPLOgIS,  arih'!r\p>nf,  in  rhetoric 
and  poetry,  a repetition  of  the  laft  word 
ef  a line,  or  claufe  of  a fentence,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  next : thus, 
fierides,  voi  hac facietismaxtniaGalltoi 
Qalh,  cvjus  amor,  & c. 
pt  Tnatutini's  accredula  noocibus  htflat, 

Voc  'thus  injlat,&t!£iduasjacit  ore  querelas, 

AS4DIPLOSIS,  among  phyiicians,  the  re- 
newal of  a cold  fit,  in  a lemitertian  fever, 
before  the  fit  is  entirely  ended.  ' 

ANADROjyiOUS,  among  ichthyologifts, 
a name  given  to  all  fiih  which,  at  ftated 
feafotis,  go  from  the  frelh  waters  into  the 
fea,  and  afterwards  return  back  again. 
Such  are  the  falmon,  and  feme  other 
truttaceons  fillies, 

Anadromous  filhes  frequent  rivers  chiefly 
to  depofite  their  fpawn  ; which  done,  they 
return  again  to  the  fea ; the  young  fry 
likewife  make  for  the  fea,  where  having 
acquired  their  full  growth,  they  return 
into  the  frefli  water  to  lay  their  fpawn. 

ANAGARLIS,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants,  belonging  to  the  fentandria-mo • 
tiogynia  clafs  of  Linnteus  ; the  flower  of 
which  is  monopetalous,  multifid,  and  or- 
bicular ; the  fruit  is  a globofe  capfule, 
containing  only  one  cell,  and  dividing 
horizontally  into  two  hemifpheres;  the 
feed?  are  numerous  and  angular. 
Anagallis  is  very  deterfive,  of  a heating 
and  drawing  quality,  whence  it  extraiSs 
fplinfers  out  of  the  flefli,  has  the  virtue 
of  drying  without  mordacity  ; and  for 
that  reafon  is  efteemed  proper  for  conglu- 
tinating  wounds,  and  helping  putrid  ulr 
eers,  See  plate  XVI.  fig.  5. 
ANAGLYPHICE,  or  Anaglyptice, 
denotes  the  art  of  emboffing,  See  the 
article  Embosssing. 

ANAGNI,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Cam- 
pagna  di  Roma,  fituated  about  tbirty-two 
miles  eaft  of  Rome,  in  13°  45'  eaft  Ion, 
and  north  latitude. 

ANAGNOSTA,  or  Anagnostes,  in 
antiquity,  a kind  of  literary  fervant,  re? 
tained  in  the  families  of  perfons  of  dif- 
tinfiVion,  whofe  chief  bufinefs  was  to  read 
to  them  during  meals,  or  at  any  other 
time  when  they  were  at  ieifure. 

'I'he  apagnollae  were  taught  to  read  with 
clearnefs,  propriety,  and  good  accent, 
They -were  in  great  predit  pfider  the  em- 
peror ejaudius. 

AfilAGOGlCAL,  fignifies  myfterlous, 

tfanljigning,  and  is  ufed  to  ejtprefs  what- 


ever elevates  the  mind,  not  oiily  to  tiis 
knowledge  of  divine  things,  but  of  di. 
vine  things  in  the  next  life,  fuch  as  they 
pafs,  and  will  pafs  eternally  between  God 
and  his  faints.  This  word  is  feldom  ufed 
but  with  regard  to  the  different  fenfes  of 
feripture.  The  anagogical  fenfe  is,  when 
the  facred  text  is  explained  with  a regard 
to  eternal  life,  the  point  which  chriftiaji! 
Ihould  have  in  view  ; for  example,  tie 
reft  of  the  fabbalh,  in  the  anagogical  fenfe, 
fignifies  the  repofe  of  everlalliiig  happi. 
nefs, 

ANAGOGYjCI'An  AGOG  E,ovflyto/l],  among 

ecclefiaftical  writers,  the  elevation  of  the 
mind  to  things  celeftial  and  eternal. 

It  is  alfo  an  interpretation  of  a paffngeof 
feripture,  by  which  the  mind  is  raifed  to 
the  confideration  of  thefe  tilings.  See 
the  preceding  article. 

ANAGRAM,  in  matters  of  li- 

terature, a tranfpolicion  of  the  letters  of 
feme  name,  whereby  a new  word  is  form, 
ed,  either  to  the  advantage  or  difadvantage 
of  the  perfon  or  thing  to  which  the  name 
belongs ; thus,  from  Galemis  is  formed 
Angelas:  from  James,  Siiiiea;  andfo 
of  others. 

Thofe  who  adhere  ftrifliy  to  the  definition 
of  an  anagram,  take  no  other  liberty  than 
that  of  omitting  or  retaining  the  letter  11, 
at  pleafure  ; whereas  others  make  no 
fcruple  to  ufe  E for  iE,  v for  w,  s fo[ 
Z,  and  c for  K : and  vice  verfa, 
Befides  anagrams  formed  as  above,  w 
meet  with  anotlier-kind  in  ahtien  t writers, 
made  by  dividing  a tingle  word  intofe- 
veral ; thus,yirr  tinea  71ms  are  formed  oot 
of  the  word  fufineamus. 

Anagrams  are  fometimes  alfo  made  out 
of  feveral  words ; fuch  is  that  on  the 
queltion  put  by  Pilate  to  our  faviour, 
^id  ejf  Veritas  ? whereof  we  have  this 
admirable  anagram,  svios.  ejl  vir  qui  ad, 
eji. 

ANAGRAMMATIST,  a perfon  who 
compofes  or  deals  niuch.in  anagrams, 
See  the  preceding  article, 

ANAGROS,  in  commerce,  a meafurefor 
grain  ufed  in  fome  cities  of  Spain,  parli, 
cularly  at  Seville. 

Eorty-fix  anagros  make  about  i oj  qusn 
ters  of  London, 

ANAGYRIS,  BEAN-TREFOIL,  in botanyi 
a genus  of  plants  with  papilionaceous 
flowers,  the  vexillum  of  which  is  lliorlcf 
than  any  of  the  other  petals,  and  its  fruit 
an  oblong  pod,  containing  kidney-lih? 
feeds  : to  this  it  is  to  be  added,  that  tbw 

leaves  ftand  oa  every  petslt  It 
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lo  tlie  diadelphia  decandfia  clafs  of  Lin- 

nw's-  , , „ 

According  to  Lemery,  the  leaves  of  atia- 
nris  are  1 ixative,  and  its  feeds  emetic. 
jiSALECTA,  or  Analectes,  in  anti-- 
quityi  a fervant  whofe  employment  it 
was  to  gather  up  the  ofF-l'alls  of  tables.  . 
Analecta,  analefts,  in  a literary  fenfe, 
is  ul'ed  to- denote  a colleiilion  of  fmall 
pieces,  as  elTays,  remarks,  &c. 
ANALEMMAj  ttV£:?in/X|K«,  in  geometry, 
a projeftion  of  the  I'phere  on  the  plane  of 
the  meridian,  orthographically  made  by 
llrait  lines  and  ellipfes,  the  eye  being  fup- 
pofed  at  an  infinite  diftance,  and  in  the 
call  or  welt  points  of  the  horizon.  See 
ertbographic  projeBkn  of  Maps  on  the 
plane  of  the  meridian. 

AnaLEMMA  denotes  likewife  an  inftrument 
of  brals  or  wood,  upon  which  this  kind 
of  projeftion  is  drawn,  with  an  horizon 
and curfor  fitted  to  ir,  wherein  the  folftitial 
colure,  and  all  circles  parallel  to  it, will  be^ 
concentric  circles  ; all  circles  oblique  to 
the  eye,  will  be  ellipfes  ; and  all  circles 
whole  planes  pafs  through  the  eye,  will 
be  right  lines. 

The  life  of  this  inftrument  is  to  lliew  the 
common  aftronomical  problems,  which 
itwilldo,  though  not  very  exaftly,  unlefs 
it  be  very  large. 

This  inftrument  is  very  antient,  Ptolemy 
having  written  upon  it  in  a peculiar  trea- 
tife.  As  to  the  method  of  conftruSing  it, 
fee  Agulonius’s  Optics,  Taquet’s  Optics, 
Witty  in  his  Treatile  of  the  Sphere,  and 
Dechales  de  Aftrolabiis. 

ANALEPSIS,  among  phyficians,  denotes 
the  augmentation  or  nutrition  of  an  ema- 
ciated body.  Hence, 

ANALEPTICS,  in  pharmacy,  are  refto- 
rative  medicines,  proper  to  nourilh  the  bo- 
dy when  much  weakened.  See  the  article 
Restorative. 

ANALOGICAL,  in  a general  fenfe,  de- 
notes fomething  belonging  to,  or  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  analogy.  Hence, 
Analogical  Jyllogyfm  is  one  whofe  force 
chiefly  depends  on  the  dhalogy  between 
the  two  premifes.  See  SYLLOdtsM. 
ANALOGISM,  among  logicians,  the  ar- 
guing from  the  caufe  to  the  effeft. 
Analogism,  among  phyficians.  See  the 
article  Analogy. 

AN-ALOGISTA,  among  civilians,  denotes 
a tutor,  who  is  not  obliged  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  his  conduft. 

analogy,  aroxoyia,  in  matters  of  lite- 
rature, a certain  relation  and  agreement 
between  two  or  more  things  5 which  in 


other  refpeffs  are  entirely  different;  thus 
the  foot  of  a mountain  bears  an  analogy 
to  the  foot  of  an  animal,  although  they 
are  two  very  different  things. 

There  is  likewife  an  analogy  between  be- 
ings that  have  fome  conformity  or  refem- 
blance  to  one  another  : for  example,  be- 
tween animals  and  plants,  and  between 
metals  and  vegetables  ; but  the  analogy 
is  ftill  ftronger  between  two  different  fpe- 
cies  of  certain  animals. 

Analogy  enters  much  into  all  our  rea- 
foning,  and  ferves  to  explain  and  illuftrata 
but  not  to  demonftrate.  Neverthelefs,  a 
great  part  of  our  philofophy  hath  no 
other  foundation  than  analogy,  the  utili- 
ty of  which  confifts  in  fuperfeding  all  ne- 
ceffity  of  examining  minutely  every  par- 
ticular body;  for  it  fuffices  us  to  know, 
that  every  thing  is  governed  by  general 
and  immutable  laws,  in  order  to  regulate 
our  conduft  with  regard  to  all  fimilar  bo- 
dies, as  we  may  reafonably  believe  that 
they  are  all  endowed  with  the  fame  pro- 
perties : thus,  we  never  doubt  , that  the 
fruit  of  the  fame  tree  has  the  fame  tafte. 

It  is  true,  reafoning  by  analogy  may 
fometimes  induce  to  error:  thus,  the 
analogy  between  the  conftellatlon  called 
leo,  and  the  animal  of  that  name,  has 
given  room  to  fomehftrologers  to  imagine 
that  children  born  under  that  confteila* 
tion  wereinfpired  with  a martial  fpirit. 

Analogy,  among  geometricians,  denotes 
a fimilitude  of  ratios.  See  Ratio. 

Analogy,  in  medicine,  is  the  fimilitude 
obfervable  among  feveral  difeafes,  in  vir- 
tue of  which  they  are  treated  nearly  in 
the  lame  manner:  thus,  by  analogy, 
bleeding  is  preferibed  in  colds,  the  pleu- 
rify,  peripneumony,  &c.  as  being  all  of 
an  inflammatory  nature.  See  the  article 
Inflammatory  diseases. 

Analogy,  among  grammarians,  is  the 
correfpondence  which  a word  or  phrafe 
bears  to  the  genius  and  received  forms  of 
a language. 

Analogy  of  doBrine,  among  critics,  is 
the  explaining  the  paffage  of  an  author, 
in  a manner  confiftent  with  the  fyftem 
which  he  is  known  to  have  generally  folr 
lowed.  And,  nearly  in  the  fame  fenfe,  is 

Analogy  of  Jaith.  among  divines,  the' 
connexion  which  fubfifts  between  the  fe- 
veral articles  of  the  chriftian  faith,  in 
contradiftinftion  from  reafon  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  authority  and  tradition 
on  the  other.  Hence,  by  analogy  of 
faith,  all  obfeure  paffages  of  fcrlpture  are 
to  be  interpreted,  agreeably  tp  the  general 

lyfteiu 
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fyftem  cleaily  demonllrable  from  holy 
writ. 

Analogy,  in  rhetoric,  a figure  of  fpeech 
otlierwil'e  called  comparilbn.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Comparison. 

analysis,  in  a general  fenfe,  is  the  re- 
folution  of  fomething  compounded,  into 
its  conftituent  parts.  Hence, 

AnaI.ysis,  among  logicians,  is  a method 
of  tracingthings  backward  to  their  fource, 

■ and  of  refolving  knowledge  into  its  origi- 
nal principles. 

It  is  alfo  called  the  method  of  refolution, 
and  Hands  oppofed  to  the  fynthetic  me- 
thod, or  method  of  compofition.  See  the 
article  Method. 

The  art  of  this  method  confifts  chiefly  in 
combining  our  perceptions,  and  claffing 
them  together  with  acldrefs  ; and  in  con- 
triving a proper exprcgjon  of  ourthoughts, 
fo  as  to  reprefent  thelf  feveral  divifions, 
clafles,  and  relations.  This  is  clearly 
feen  in  the  manner  of  computing. by  fi- 
gures in  arithmetic,  but  more  particular- 
ly in  the  fymbols  applied  in  reiblving  al- 
gebraical problems. 

Analysis,  'among  mathematicians,  the 
art  of  difcovering  the  truth  or  fallhood 
of  a propofition,  or  its  poflibility  and 
■jmpoffibiiity.  This  is  done  by  fuppo- 
fing  the  propofition,  fuch  as  it  is,  true  ; 
and  examining  what  follows  from  thence, 
until  we  arrive  at  fome  evident  truth, 
or  fome  impoflibility,  of  which  the  firfl: 
propofition  is  a neceflary  confequence  ; 
and  f'om  thence  eftablifli  the  truth  or' 
impoflibility  of  that  propofition. 

The  analyiis  of  the  antient  geometricians 
confifted  in  the  application  oftiie  propofi- 
tions  of  Euclid,  Apollonius,  &c,  till  they 
arrived,  proceeding  ftep  by  ftep,  at  the 
tiuth  required.  That  of  the  moderns, 
though  not  fo  elegant,  mulf,  however, 
be  allowed  more  ready  and  general.  By 
this  lafl,  geometrical  demonftrations  are 
wonderfully  abridged,  a number  of  truths 
are  frequently  exprefied  by  a Angle  line, 
and  whole  (cimees  may  fometimes  be 
learned  in  a few  minutes,  which  other- 
wife  would  be  fcarcely  attained  in  many 
years. 

Analyfis  is  divided,  with  regard  to  its 
objeft,  into  that  of  finites  and  infi- 
nites. 

Analyfis  of  finite  quantities,  that  which 
5s  called  fpeemus  arithmetic.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Arithmetic. 

Analyfis  of  infinites,  the  fame  with 
fluxions.  See  the  article  Fluxions. 


Analysis,  inchemillry,  the  reduflion  of 
a mixed  body  into  its  principles.  Thi! 

■ is  the  chief  objeft  of  cheniiftry,  and  is 
principally  eflfefted  by  means  of  fire. 
The  antient  chemifts  admitted  only  three 
principles  or  elements,  fait,  fulphur,  and 
mercury:  to  which  the  moderns  have  ■ 
added  two  more,  water  and  earth  : into 
thefe  all  bodies  are  refolvable  by  a cliemi. 
cal  analyfis,  though  no  operation,  no 
human  art,  can  exhibit  them  pure  and 
elementary. 

On  this  then,  as  well  as  on  other  accounts, 

• it  is  far  from  being  clear,  that  a chemi- 
cal analyfis  gives  the  true  firfl:  elements  of 
things  ; for  it  appears  that  there  are  cor- 
pufcles,  which,  when  alone,  are  either 
fo  hard  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  divid- 
ed, or  changing  their  figures  5 or  fo  mi- 
nute,  as  to  efcape  the  aftion  of  fuch  bo. 
dies  as  might  otherwife  divide  them. 

Analysis  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  the  anato. 
mical  diflfeftion  of  an  animal.  See  the 
article  Anatomy, 

Analysis,  among  grammarians,  is  the 
explaining  the  etymology,  conftVuftion, 
and  other  properties  of  words.  See  the 
article  Etymology, 

Analysis,  in  rhetoric,  is  the  dripping  a 
difeourfe  of  all  its  gorgeous  drefs  of  tropes 
and  figures ; or,  fliewing  what  ul'e  the 
orator  has  made  of  tliein,  fo  embelllfii 
and  fet  off  every  thing  to  the  bell  advan- 
tage. 

Analysis  of  powers,  is  the  operation  of 
refolving  them  into  their  roots,  otherwife 
called  evolution.  See  the  articles  Evo- 
lution, Power,  and  Root. 

Analysis  is  alfo  uled  for  a brief,  but  me- 
thodical illuftration  of  tlie  principles  of  a 
fcience  ; in  which  fenfe  it  is  nearly  fyno- 
nymous  with  what  we  otherwife  call  a 
fynopfis. 

Analysis  likewife  denotes  a table  of  the 
principal  heads  of  a continued  difeourfe, 
difpofed  in  their  natural  order. 

ANALYST,  a perfon  who  makes  life  of 
the  analytical  method  of  refolving  pro- 
blems. See  the  article  Analysis. 

ANALYTIC,  or  Analytical,  in  a ge- 
neral  fenfe,  denotes  fomething  belonging 
to  analyfis.  Seethe  article  Analysis. 

Analytics  is  more  particularly  ufed  for 
the  mathematical  and  logical  analyfes 
above  explained. 

AN  AMNESTIES,  among  phyficians, 
figns  by  which  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  bo- 
dy is  difeovered,  in  contradiftinftion  from 
prognoftics.  See  Prognostic. 

Anam. 
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Anamneftics,  according  to  Blancard,  al- 
fo  denote  remedies  which  reftore  the  me- 
mory: (hrh  are  all  fpirituous  things. 

anamorphosis,  ava/ioj<).w(rif,  in  per- 
fpeflive  and  painting,  a monftrous  pro- 
ieftion,  or  reprelentation  of  an  image  on 
a plane  or  curve  furface,  which,  beheld' 
at  a proper  diftance,  fhall  appear  regu- 
■ lar  and  in  proportion. 

To  delineate  an  anamorpholls  upon  a 
plane:  i.  Draw  the  fquare  ABCD, 
(plate  XVI.  fig.  6.)  of  a bignefs  at  plea- 
liiie,  and  fubdivide  it  into  a number  of 
little  Iquares.  2.  In  this  fquare,  called 
the  craticular  prototype,  let  the  image  to 
be  reprefcnted  deformed,,  be  drawn.  3. 
Then  draw  the  line  (ibid.  fig.  7)  equal 
to  A B,  and  divide  it  into  the  fame  num- 
ber of  equal  parts  as  the  fide  of  the  proto- 
type A B.  4.  Ereft  the  perpendicular 
E V,  in  the  middle  of  a b,  fo  much  the 
longer  as  the  deformity  of  the  image  is  to 
be  .greater.  5.  Draw  V S perpendicular 
toE  V,  fo  much  the  fhorter  as  you  would 
have  the  image  appear  more  deformed. 

6.  From  each  point  of  divifion  draw  ftrait 
lines  to  V,  and  join  the  points  a and  S, 
by  the  right  line  rr  S.  7.  Through  the 
points  defg  draw  right  lines  parallel  to 
a b,  then  will  abed  be  the  fpace  in 
which  the  monftrous  projeflion  is  to  be 
delineated:  this  fpace  is  called  the  crati- 
eiilar  eftype.  Daftly,  in  every  areola, 
or  fniall  trapezium,  of  the  fpace  abed, 
draw  what  appears  delineated  in  the  cor- 
refpondent  areola  of  the  fquare  A B C D ; 
and  thus  you  will  obtain  a deformed 
image,  which  will  appear  in  juft  propor- 
tion to  an  eye  diftant  from  it  tire  length 
FV,  aiidraifed  above  its  height  V S. 

An  image  may  be  deformed  mechanical- 
ly, if  you  place  it,  having  little  holes 
made  here  and  there  in  it  with  a needle, 
againft  a candle,  and  obferve  where  the 
rays  going  through  thefe  holes,  fall  on  a 
plane  or  curve  furlace  ; for  they  will 
give  the  con  efponding  points  of  the  image 
to  be  deformed. 

ANANAS,  the  pine-apple,  in  botany, 
Toiirnefort’s  name  for  a genus  of  plants  ; , 
the  flower  of  which  confifts  of  only  one 
infundibuliform  petal,  divided  into  three 
fegments  at  the  edge  ; and  its  fruit  is  of 
a turbinated  form,  containing  a number 
of  fcidney-like  feeds.  See  plate  XVII. . 

fig.  I. 

The  ananas  belongs  to  the  hexandna- 
I Monogpaa  clafs  of  Linnaeus,  who  makes 
it  a fpeciesof  Bromelia.  See  Bromelia, 
Wo  fruit  comes  up  to  it,  either  for  its  de- 
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licious  flavour  or  beautiful  colour.  I*  iS' 
propagated  with  us  in  ftoves,  and  fhould 
be  gathered  and  eaten  as  foon  as  ripe, 

• which  is  known  by  its  ftrong  and  agree- 
. able  fmell,  as  well  as  foftneis. 

The  juice  of  the  ananas  makes  an  excel- 
lent wine,  very  proper  to  be  given  in  a 
naufea, . and  to  provoke  urine  : Lemery 
adds,  that  on  the  fpot  where  it  grows  natu- 
rally, they  make  a confeflion  of  it,  which 
is  brought  here  whole,  and  is  good  to  re- 
ftore a weak  conftitution. 

ANAPAEST,  anafsfius,  in  antient  poe- 
try, a foot  conlitting  of  two  fhort  fylla- 
bles  and  one  long : fuch  is  the  word 
fcopulos. 

It  is  juft  the  reverie  of  the  dafilyl.  See 
the  article  Dactyl. 

ANAPALSTIC  verses,  thofe  confifting 
wholly  or  chiefly  of  anapsefts. 
ANAPHORA,  in  rhetoric,  the  repetition 
of  the  fame  word  or  words  in  the  begin- 
ning of  a fentence  or  verfe  : thus  Virgil. 

Fan  etiam  Areadid  meeum  Jijudiee  eer- 
tet, 

Fan  ettamArcadii  die  at  fejudiee  mBumi 
ANAPHRODISIA,  avaf in  antient 
phyfic,  denotes  impotence,  with  regard 
to  venereal  commerce. 

ANAPLASIS,  among  antient  phyficians, 
the  replacing  of  a ftaflured  bone  in  the 
fame  fituation  it  obtained  before  it  was 
broken.' 

Anaplafts  alfo  fignifies  a renutrltion  of  the 
extenuated  flefh, 

. ANAPLEROSIS,  in  a general  fenfe,  is 
the  fame  witli  repletion.  See  the  article 
Repletion. 

Anaplerofis,  among  furgeons,  e.xprefles 
the  rettoring  deficiences  ; and  in  this  fenfe 
is  the  fame  with  projihefis.  See  the  article 
Prosthesis. 

ANAPLEROTICS,  in  pharmacy,  fuch, 
medicines  as  promote  the  growth  of -flefh 
in  wounds  and  ulcers. 

Of  this  kind  are  feveral  gums  and 
balfams,  as  farcocolla  and  the  vulnera- 
ry balfam. 

Anaplerotics  are  alfo  called  incarnatives. 
See  the  article  Incarn.atives. 
ANAPODOPHYLLUM,  in  botany,  the 
name  by  which  Tournefort  calls  the  po- 
dophyllum of  Linnxus.  See  plate  XTVII. 
fig.  2.  and  the  article  Podophyllum. 
ANARCHY,  in  matters  of  polity,  fuch  a 
confufion  in  the  Hate,  that  no  fupreme 
authority  is  lodged  either  in  the  prince  or 
other  rulers,  and  confequently  the  people 
live  at  large  without  fubordination,  or 
any  refpeil  for  the  laws. 

All 
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AH  governments,  in  genera!,  tend  to  one 
extreme  or  other,  •viz.  defpotifm  or 
anarchy. 

No  body  can  be  fond  of  anarchy  but  thofe 
whofe  affairs  are  defperate  ; becaufe  pri- 
vate perfons  can  never  be  fure  of  their  lives 
and  fortunes  when  the  country,  is  in  a 
ftate  of  anarchy. 

ANARRHICHAS,  in  the  artedian  fy- 
&em  of  ichthyology,  the  name  of  a 
genus  of  malacopterygioiis  fiflies,  called 
by  other  writers  lupus-marimis,  the  fea- 
wolf.  See  the  article  Lupus. 

ANARTHRA,  a clafs  of  naked  infefls, 
diftinguifhed  from  all  others  by  having 
neither  wings  nor  limbs. 

To  tliis  clafs  belong  a}l  kinds  ®f  worms 
and  leeches. 

ANAS,'  in  zoology,  a genus  of  birds  of  the 
order  of  the  atiferes,  according  to  Linnae- 
us, the  beak  of  which  is  convex,  with  an 
obtufe  point,  and  the  whole  verge  furnilh- 
ed  with  tfanfverfe  lamellof'e  teeth  ; the 
tongue-  is  obtufe  and  ciliated.  Under 
this  genus  are  cornprehended  the  plaiea, 
tygrms,  anfer,  eider,  bemida,  penelope, 
hofchas,  clangula,  glaudum,  qaerquedula, 
futigula,  Sec. 

ANASARCA,  in  medicine,  a fpecies  of 
dropfy,  wherein  the  fkin  appears  puffed 
up  and  fwelled,  and  yields  to  the  impref- 
fion  of  the  fingers,  like  dough. 
Thecaufesof  thisdifeafe  are,  i.  A dimi- 
nution of  the  ‘vis  ‘uitce,  2.  A vifcidity 
in  the  blood  and  lymph,  by  which  means 
the  extremities  of  the  veffels  being  ob- 
ftrufted,  and  the  adipofe  cellules  filled  up, 
a greater  quantity  of  lymph  is  collefled 
in  the  body  than  can  be- received  by  the 
veins  and  lymphatic  dufts,  or  expelled 
by  the  pores  and  other  abforbent  veffels. 
If  the  humour  be  too  vifcous,  it  is  called 
ieucophlegsnatia.  See  the  article  Leuco- 

1PHLEGMATJA. 

As  to  theremedies' for  this  diftempcr,  fee 
the  articleUROPSY. 

ANASTASIS,  among  antient  phyiicians, 
denotes  a fifing  up  to  go  to  ftool.  It 
likewifefignifies  a migration  of  liH.mours, 
when  expelled  from  one  place,  and  ob- 
liged to  remove  to  another. 

.ANASTATICA,  the  Rose  of  Jeri- 
cho, in  botany,  a genus  of  the  tetrady- 
namia  filiculofa  dais  of  plants,  the  calyx 
of  which  is  a deciduous  perianthium,  con- 
fining of  four  oval,  oblong,  concave, 
ereft  and  deciduous  leaves ! its  flower 
ccnfifls  of  four  roundifh  petals,  difpofed 
in  the  form  of  a crofs ; and  its  fruit  is 


fhort  bilocular  pod,  containing  Ineatj( 
cell  a fingle  roundifh  feed. 
ANASTOMASIS,  or  Anastomosis, k 
anatomy,  the  opening  of  the  mouths  of 
veffels,  in  order  to  difcharge  their  con. 
tained  fluids  ; as  in  the  menfes,  hsemor. 
rhoids,  blood  from  the  nofe  or  lungs 
occafioned  either  by  the  weaknefs  of  the 
veffel,  or  the  quantity  of  blood. 

Anastomasis  likewife  denotes  the  coin, 
munication  of  two  veffels  at  their  exire. 
mities  ; for  example,  the  inofculationof 
a vein  with  a vein,  of  an  artery  vritlun 
artery,  or  of  an  artery  with  a vein. 

ANASTOMATICS,  in  pharm-acy,  me. 
dicines  which  have  the  power  of  opening 
the  mouths  of  veffels,  and  promoting  the 
circulation  of  the  blood. 

Such  are  all  deobftruent,  cathartic,  fudo. 
rific,  and  diuretic  medicines. 

ANASTROPHE,  amrjoipii,  in  rhetoric  and 
grammar,  denotes  the  inverfion  of  the 
natural  order  of  the  words  : fuch  is Jaxa 
per  & fcopiihs,  for  per  faxa  & fapuhs, 
ANATHEMA,  avaivfjm,  among  ecclefi. 
aftical  writers,  imports  whatever  is  fet 
apart,  feparated,  or  devoted  ; but  is  moll 
ufually  meant  to  exprefs  the  cutting  ofFa 
perfon  from  the  privileges  of  a fociety  and 
communion  with  the  faithful. 

The  anathema  differs  from  excoinmnni. 
cation  in  the  circuraftance  of  being  attend* 
ed  with  curfes  and  execrations.  It  was 
praSifed  in  the  primitive  church  againll 
notorious  offenders ; and  the  form  of  (hat 
pronounced  by  Synecius  againft  one 
Andronicus,  is  as  follows  : “ Let  nj 
chui'ch  of  -God  be  open  to  Andronicus, 
but  let  every  fancluary  be  fluit  againll 
him.  I adraonifli  both  private  men  and 
magiftrates,  neither  to  receive  him  under 
their  roof,  nor  to  their  table  ; and  prielts 
more  efpecially,  that  they  neither  con- 
verfe  with  him  living,  nor  attend  his  fu- 
nerals when  dead.” 

Several  councils  alfo  have  pronounced 
anathemas  againll  fuch  as  they  thought 
corrupted  the  purity  of  the  faith,  and  their 
decifions  have  been  conceived  in  the  fol- 
lowing form  i Si  quis  dixerit,  kc,  ana- 
thema  fit. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  anathemas,  the 
one  judiciarv,  and  the  other  abjuratory. 
The  former  can  only  be  denounced  by  i 
council,  a pope,  or  .a  bifliop;  ihe  lalier 
makes  a part  of  the  ceremony  of  abjura- 
tion, the  convert  being  obliged  to  analhe- 
inatize  the  herefy  he  abjures.  See  die  ar- 
ticle Abjuration. 
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Anathema,  In  heathen  antiquity,  was  an 
offering  or  prefent  mSde  to  feme  deity, 
fo  called  front  its  being  hung  up  in  the 
temple. 

Whenever  a perfon  left  off  his  employ- 
ment, it  was  tifual  to  dedicate  the  tools 
to  the  patron-deity  of  fuch  a trade.  Per- 
fons  too,  who  had  efcaped  Ibrae  immi- 
tientdanger,  as  (hipwreck,  and  the  like, 
or  had  met  with  any  other  remarkable 

- inftance  of  good  fortune,  ieldoin  failed  to 
teftify  their  gratitude  by  fome  prefent  of 
this  kind. 

AnathemaTA  likewife  denote  chriftian 
offerings,  otherwife  called  donations.  See 
the  article  Donation. 

ANATHEMATIZIING,  the  aft  of  pro- 
nouncing an  anathema  againft  fome  per- 
fon or  other.  See  Anathema. 

ANATOCISM,  ataloino'/i©',  in  antiquity, 
an  tifurious  inlereft  for  the  ufe  of  money. 
This  is  when  the  lender  accumulates  to- 
gether the  interefls  of  feveral  years,  and 
requires  a new  intereft  to  be  paid  for 
them,  as  for  the  firft  principal. 

ANATOMICAL,  in  a general  fenfe,  de- 
aotes  fomething  belonging  to  anatomy: 
Hence  we  fay  anatomical  preparations, 
injeflions,  &c.  See  Preparation,  &c. 
and  the  next  article. 

ANATOMY,  amlsfitt,  among  phyficians, 
furgeons,  &c.  the  art  of  diffefting,  or 
taking  to  pieces,  the  feveml  folid  patrs  of 
animal  bodies.  With  a view  to  difeovee 
their  ftrufttire  and  ufes. ' 

Anatomy,  in  refpeft  of  its  fubjeft,  is  di- 
vided into  human  and  comparative. 
Human  anatomy  is  that  which  is  employ- 
ed on  the  human  body,  and  comparative 
anatomy  that  which  is  employed  upon  the 
bodies  of  other  animals,  thefe  ferving  for 
the  more  accurate  diltinftions  of  feveral 
parts,  and  fupplying  the  defefts  of  hu- 
man iubjefts. 

Anatomy  from  its  varinus  ends,  may  be 
faid  to  be  of  four  kinds  ; the  primary 
one  is  an  acquaintance  with  the  work  of 
the  creator,  in  the  human  frame,  as  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  figure  of  the 
feveral  parts  of  the  human  body,  their 
■conneftions,  communications,  aftlons, 
and  ufes,  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  argu- 
ments againft  atheifm:  the  fcience,  there- 
fore, treated  In  this  light,  may  be  called 
pliilofophical  or  theological  anatomy. 

Of  theiecondary  ends,  the  firft  is  health, 
for  the  prefervatlon  of  which,  reftoring 
It  when  impaired  by  difeafes,  or  even 
preventing  their  accefs,  nothing  furely  is 
more  tieceffary  than  a true  knowledge  of 
VoL.  I. 


the  iliufttlre  of  that  frame  which  iij  liable 
to  be  injured  : in  this  fenfe  anatomy  ig 
(tiled  medical  ; and  many,  indeed,  efta- 
blifli  this  as  the  firft  fpecies  of  it,  and  the 
preferving  and  reftoring  health  as  its  pri- 
mary objeft. 

Another  end  of  anatomy  is  determining 
the  caufe  of  fufpicious  deaths,  impotency, 
barrennefs,  the  true  times  of  pregnancy 
and  delivery,  the  mortality  of  wounds, 
and  a' multitude  of  other  cafes  of  great 
importance  to  he  adjulied  in  a court  of 
judicature  : and  in  this  fenfe  tilte  fcience 
may  he  called  juridical. 

But,  laftly,  a great  end  of  anatomy  is  the 
determining  the  caufe  and  manner  of  the 
. death  of  dileafed  perfons,  from  a fiihfe- 
qxient  diffeftion  of  the  body  j this  is  of 
the'utinoft  ufe  in  the  praClice  of  phylic, 
to  difeover  the  latent  canfes  of  many  dif- 
eafes,  which,  without  the  afliftance  of 
thefe  diffeflions,  Jhe  world  could  never 
hare  been  truly  acquainted  with. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  appears  thaS 
the  ufe  of  anatomy  is  very  great,  nor  is 
it  confined  to  the  bounds  of  medicine 
alone : the  fihilofopher  and  the  magiftrate, 
the  painter  and  the  fculptor,  are  in  their 
refpeftive  employments,  more  or  lefs  qua- 
lified, in  proportion  to  the  progrefs  iliey 
Iiave  made  in  this  fcience  ; hut  the  phyriJ* 
cian  and  furgeon  are  the  people  to  whom 
It  is  moft  immediately  neceffary  ; and 
who,  without  a perfeft  knowledge  of  it, 
cannot  do  jnftide  to  the  world  in  their 
profeilions.  What  the  needle  is  to  the. 
mariner,  anatomy  is  to  both  thefe ; and 
we  may  venture  to  fay,  that  without  its 
aftiftance,  they  Would  be  rather  detri.mert- 
tal  than  beneficial  to  mankind. 

With  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  anatomy, 
it  feems  fcarcely  pollible,  but  that  the 
flanghter  of  beafts  for  the  ufe  of  man, 
cafualtiesj  murders,  and  the  accidents 
of  war,  miift  have  furnilhed  mankind 
with  a general  knowledge  of  the  (Inifture 
of  the  parts,  in  very  early  ages  of  the 
world.  But  it  is  not  very  certain  at  what 
period  it  began  to  be  cultivated  ^s  a fci- 
ence. This,  however,  muft  have  been 
very  early,  erpecially  if  we  pay  'any  re- 
gard to  Manetbo,  the  famous  egyptian 
writer,  who,  according,  to  Eufehius,  re- 
lates, that  Athotis,  an  egyptian  king, 
wrote  fome  treatifes-  of  anatomy.  This 
king,  if  the  egyptian' chronology  was  to 
be  depended  upon,  lived  rtiany  ages  be- 
fore Adam.  This,  however  falfe  with 
regard. totime,  tends  to  prove  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  fcience.  However  this  be, 
T it 
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it  is  certain  that  before,  or,  at  leaft,  in 
the  days  of  Homer,  anatomy  was  much 
cultivated,  fince  this  author  appears  to 
have  had  a competent  knowledge  of  the 
parts,  and  to  have  been  we^l  verl'ed  in  the 
renunciation  of  wounds,  fo  as  to  give  an 
accurate  account  of  their  effefls  in  almoft 
all  parts  of  the  body.  But  Hippocrates  is 
the  firft  author,  at  leaft  extant,  who 
treated  of  anatomy  fcientifically.  This 
great  writer,  confcious  of  his  noble  and 
exalted  genius,  publilhed  many  anatomi- 
cal obfervations,  which,  though  disjoint- 
ed, and  fcattered  here  and  there'  in  his 
works,  yet  make  up  almoft  an  entire  bo- 
dy of  anatomy,  when  collefled  together. 
He  was  followed  by  Democritus,  Empe- 
docles, Alcmaeon  of  Crotona,  Ariftotle, 
Galen,  &c.  Anatomy,  however,  made 
but  flow,  and  almoft  imperceptible  ad- 
vances towards  perfeftion,  till  the  time  of 
Andreas  Vefalius,  who  was  born  at  Bruf- 
fels  in  the  year  1514.  His  fuperior  ge- 
nius, in  conjunftion  with  his  indefatigable 
application  and  induftry,  foonraifed  him 
to  fuch  a pitch  of  anatomical  knowledge, 
as  rendered  him  at  once  the  ornament  of 
his  own,  and_  the  admiration  of  future 
ages.  This  accurate  anatomift  was  fol- 
lowed by  Stephanus,  Vicary,  Gemi- 
ni, Sylvius,  Servetus,  Columbus,  Fa- 
bricius,  Riolanus,  Libavius,  &c.  who  all 
contributed  to  the  improvement  of  ana- 
tomy. In  1622,  Cafpar  Afellius,  pro- 
feffor  of  anatomy  at  Pavia,  obferved  the 
lafleal  velTels  in  the  mefentery,  which  he 
defcribes  as  conveying  the  chyle  to  a large 
gland,  feated  in  the  center  of  the  intef- 
tines.  He,  however,  modeftly  declines 
the  honour  of  this  difcovery,  becaufe  he 
fays  thefe  lafleals  were  known  to  Hippo- 
crates, Eraliftratus,  and  Galen.  The  ce- 
lebrated Harvey,  in  the  year  1628,  pub- 
Hfhed  his  difcovery  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  which  was  of  the  moft  impor- 
tance to  phyfic  of  any  that  was  ever  made, 
and  acquired  him  an  immortal  name,  Pec- 
quet, in  the  year  1651,  difcovered  the 
rel'ervoir  of  the  chyle,  and  the  thoracic 
duft.  And  Rudbecks  and  Bartholine  in 
1650,  and  1651,  difcovered  the  lympha- 
tic velTels.  Wharton,  in  1655,  difcovered 
the  lower  falival  dufls ; and  Steno  the 
upper  falival  duffs,  thofe  of  tlie  palate, 
noftrils,  and  eyes,,  in  1661.  Willis 
fucceeded  him,  and  publiflied  an  accurate 
anatomy  of  the  brain  and  nerves. 
Anatomy  is  alfo  greatly  indebted  to  the 
accurate  obfervations  of  Malpighius,  wha 
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died  in  1694.  This  great  anatomift  niadt 
a vaft  number  of  difcoveries  in  the  lungs, 

' brain,  liver,  fpleen,  glands,  lymphatics, 
fife,  by  the  help  of  the  microfeope.  The 
celebrated  Ruyfch  has  happily  elucidated 
the  finer  and  more  intricate  part  of  the 
human  machine,  by  means  of  injedliojs, 
Other  more  late  writers  upon  anatomy  are 
Maurice,  Hoffman,  Cowper,  Ridley, 
Bartholine,  Keill,  How,  Morgagni,  Val. 
falva,  Pacchionus,  Drake,  Vercellonius, 
Santorini,  Chefelden,  Monro,  Douglas, 
Heifter,  Window,  &c. 

Anatomy,  is  alfo  ufed,  in  a lefs  proper 
fenfe,  for  the  analyzing  of  compound  bo. 
dies.  See  the  article  Analysis. 

Anatomy  of  plants,  is  otherwife  called 
dendranatomy.  See  the  articles  Plant 
and  Dendranatomy. 

ANATRON,  Natron,  or  Natrum,  in 
natural  hiftory.  See  Natrum. 
Befides  the  fait  cornmonly  called  by  thii 
name,  fomelikewife  ufed  it  to  denote  tin 
feum  found  on  the  furface  of  the  compo. 
fition  of  glafs,  when  in  fufion  ; as  alfo 
for  the  terra  farrafenica,  and  a nitrous 
juice,  which  concretes  in  vaults  and  other 
I'ubterraneous  places. 

Anatron  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  a 
compound  fait, . made  of  quick  lime, 
alum,  vitriol,  common  fait,  and  nitre j 
and  ufed  as  a flux  to  promote  the  ftilion 
of  metals.  See  the  article  Flux. 

ANAXIMANDRIANS,  in  the  hiftory  of 
philofophy,  the  followers  of  Anaximan- 
der, the  moft  antient  of  the  philofophical 
atheifts,  who  admitted  of  no  other  fub. 
fiance  in  nature  but  body. 

ANBURY,  among  farriers,  the  fame  with 
ambury.  See  the  article  Amburv. 

ANCASTER,  a town  of  Lincolnfhire, 
near  Lincoln,  weft  longitude  30'.  north 
latitude  52°-  50'. 

ANCENIS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Britany,  weft  longitude  1°.  f 
north  latitude  47°-  20', 

ANCESTORS,  thofe  from  whom  a perfon 
is  defeended  in  a ftrait  line,  the  father 
and  mother  not  included. 

The  law  makes  a difference  between  an- 
ceftors  and  predecefTors,  the  fiift  being 
applied  to  a natural  perfon,  as  a man  and 
his  anceftors,  and  the  latter  to  a body 
politic,,  as  a bjfhop  and  his  predeceftors. 
We  fay  likewife,  a prince  and  his  prede- 
ceffors,  to  fignify  the  kings  that  have 
reigned  before  ; but  we  never  fay  a king 
and  his  anceftors,  unlefs  he  is  by  birth 
defeended  of  his  pvedsceflbrs. 
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ANCESTREL,  in  law,  fomething  that 
relates  to,  or  has  been  done  by  one’s  an- 
ceftors'.  Thus, 

Homage  anceltrel  fignifies  homage  per- 
formed by  one’s  anceftors. 

ANCHILOPS,  in  medicine,  a fmall  tu- 
mour in  the  great  angle  of  the  eye,  fre- 
quently degenerating  into  an  abcefs,  or 
fiftulalacrymalis.  See  Fistula. 

Moll  authors  ufe  the  terms  anchilops  and 
Egilops,  in  a fynonymous  fenfe..  See  the 
article  .Sgilops. 

ANCHOR,  anchora,  in  maritime  affairs, 
an  extremely  ufeful  inftrument,  ferving 
to  retain  a Ihip  or  boat  in' its  place. 

It  is  a very  large  and  heavy  iron  inllru- 
ment,  with  a double  hook  at  one  end,  and 
a ring  at  the  other,  by  which  it  is  fattened 
to  a cable. 

It  is  caft  into  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  or  ri- 
vers, where  taking  .its  hold,  it  keeps  Ihips 
from  being  drawn  away  by  the  wind, 
tide,  or  currents. 

The  parts  of  an  anchor  are : i.  The 
ring  to  which  the  cable  is  fattened.  %, 
The  beam,  or  fhank,  which  is  the  long- 
eft  part  of  the  anchor.  3.  The  arm, 
which  is  that  which  runs  into  the  ground. 
4.  The  flouke  or  fluke,  by  fome  called 
tlie  palm,  the  broad  and  peaked  part, 
with  its  barbs,  like  the  head  of  an  arrow, 
which  fattens  into  the  ground.  5.  The 
flock,  a piece  of  wood  fattened  to  the 
beam  near  the  ring,  ferving  to  guide  the 
fluke,  Sp  that  it  may  fall  right,  and  fix 
in  the  ground. 

There  are  feveral  kinds  of  anchors:  i. 
The  fheet  anchor,  which  is  the  largeft, 
and  is  never  ufed  but  in  violent  ftorms, 
to  hinder  the  fliip  from  being  driven  a- 

' Ihore.  I.  The  two  bowers,  which  are 
ufed  for  fliips  to  ride  in  a harbour. 
4.  The  ftream  anchor.  5.  The  grapnel. 
The  iron  of  which  anchors  are  made, 
oughf  neither  to  be  too  foil  nor  too  brit- 
tle; for,  if  the  iron  be  brittle,  the  anchor 
is  apt  to  break,  and  if  it  be  foft,  the  an- 
chor will  bend.  In  order  to  give  them  a 
proper  temper,  it  is  the  praflice  to  join 
brittle  with  foft  iron,  and  for  this  reafon, 
the  fpanifli  and  fwedifli  iron  ought  to  be 
preferred. 

The  fliank  of  an  anchor  is  to  be  three 
times  the  length  of  one'of  its  flukes,  and 
a lliip  of  500  tons,  hath  her  llieet  anchor 
of  aooo  weight ; and  fo  proportionably 
for  others  fmaller  or  greater,  although 

, Aubin  obferves,  that  the  anchors  of  a 
large  veflel  are  ipade  fmaller  in  propor- 
fiou  than  thofe  of  a fmall  one.j  ' 
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The  anchor  is  faid  to  be  a-peak,  when 
the  cable  is  perpendicular  between  the 
hawfe  and  the  anchor.  See  Hawsgs. 
An  anchor  is  faid  to  come  home  when 
it  cannot  hold  the  fhip.  An  anchor  is 
foul,  when,  by  the  turning  of  the  fhip, 
the  cable  is  hitched  about  the  fluke.  To 
Ihoe  an  anchor,  is  to  fit  boards  upon  the 
flukes,  that  it  may  hold  the  better  in  foft 
ground.  When  the  anchor  hangs  right 
up  and  down  by  the  Ihip’s  fide,  it  is  faid 
to  be  a cock  bell,  upon  the  fliip’s  coming 
to  an  anchor. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  ufe  large 
Hones  inftead  of  anchors,  and  in  fome 
other  places  of  the  Indies,  the  anchors 
are  a kind  of  wooden  machines  loaded 
with  ftones. 

Shoe  for  an  Anchor.  See  Shoe, 

Anchor  is  alfo  ufed,  in  a more  general 
fenie,  for  any  thing  that  holds  faft  ano- 
ther. Thus  the  fea-mufcles  are  faid  to 
ride  at  anchor  by  a kind  of  threads,  emit- 
ted out  of  their  bodies  and  fattened  to 
rocks  and  other  bodies.  See  Muscle. 

Anchor,  in  architeflure,  a fort  of  carv- 
ing, fomething  refembling  an  anchor.  It 
is  commonly  placed  as  part  of  the  enrich- 
ments of  the  boultins  of  capitals  of  the 
tufcan,  doric,  and  ionic  orders,  and  alfo 
of  the  boultins  of  bed  mouldings  of  the 
doric,  ionic,  and  Corinthian  cornices  ; 
anchors  and  eggs  being  carved  alternate- 
ly through  the  whole  buildings. 

Anchor,  in  heraldry,  are  emblems  of 
hope,  and  are  taken  for  fuch  in  a fpiritual 
as  well  as  in  a temporal  fenfe. 

ANCHORAGE,  or  Anchoring- 
ground,  a place  where  a flrip  may  call 
anchor. 

The  heft  anchoring  ground  is  lliff  clay 
or  hard  fand  ; and  the  heft  place  for  rid- 
ing at  arichor,  is  where  a fliip  is  land- 
locked, and  out  of  the  tide. 

Anchorage,  in  law,  is  a duty  taken  of 
fhips  for  the  ufe  of  the  port  or  harbour, 
where  they  caft  anchor  : for  the  ground 
there  belonging  to  tlie  king,  no  man  can 
let  fall  anchor  thereon,  without  paying 
the  king’s  officers  for  fo  doing. 

ANCHORALIS  processus,  the  fame  as 
the  procelTus  coracoides.  See  the  article 
CORACOIDES. 

ANCHORED,  or  Ankered,  in  heraldry, 
is  faid  of  a crofs,  the  four  extremities  of 
which  refemble  the  floukes  of  an  andior. 
This  crofs  refembles  very  much  the  crofs 
moline,  tl>e  whole  difference  between 
them  confining  only  in  this,  that  the  an- 
chored crofs  is  fomewhat  fliarper  at  the 
T % poin# 
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points  than  the  moline.  See.MOLlNE, 
^N'CHOVV",  in  ichthyology,  and  com- 
merce, a fpecies  of  clupea,  with  the  up- 
per jaw  lorigeft.  See  the  article  Clupe  A.  ' 
The  anchovy  is  fo  like  the  common  fprat, 
another  fpecies  of  clupea,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  this  filh  is  often  pickled  and  fold 
under  its  name.  See  plate  XVII.  fig.  3. 
Anchovies  are  much  efteemed  in  fauces  ; 
the. common  wayof  eating  them  being 
with  oil,  vinegar,  Sfc. 

ANCHUSA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
pentand.ria  monogynia  dais  of  plants,  the 
calyx  of  which  is  an  oblong,  cyliudric, 
acu'e,  perianthium,  divided  into  five  feg- 
ihenfs,  and  permanent ; the  corolla  con- 
fifts  of  a tingle  petal  ; the  tube  is  cylindric, 

■ and  of  the  length  of  the  cup  ; the  limb  is 
lightly  divided  into  five  fegments,  eredVo- 
patent  and  obtufe  ; the  opening  is  clofed 
by  five  oblong,  convex,  prominent,  and 
conniventt  fquamuls  : there  is  no  peri- 
carpiuin : the  cup  becomes  larger,  and 
ferves  as  a fruit,  containing  in  its  cavity 
four  oblong,  obtufe,  and  gibbous  feeds, 
ANCHYLOBLEPHARON,  among  phy- 
ficians,  denotes  a cohefion  of  the  eye-lids. 

In  this  diforder  of  the  eye-lids,  they  fome- 
times  cohere  tp  each  other,  and  fometimes 
- to  the  globe  of  the  eye  itfelf.  This  is  eafily 
diltinguifhablefrom  the  flight  glewing  up 
of  the  eye-lids,  from  the  fmall-pox,  or 
other  the  like  caufes.  This  diforder  is 
fiametimes.Vrought  with  an  infant  into  the 
w.orld,  fometimes  it  comes  upon  adults 
by  a flefliy  excrefcence  from  the  angles  of 
the  eyes,  and  fometimes  it  happens  from 
pccidents,  as  blowing  up  of  gun-powder, 
and  the  like.  This  is  alway.s  dangerous, 
and  difficult  of  cure,  but  moft  fo  when 
the  eye-lid.s  grow  to  the  cornea.  ■ They 
are  to  be  divided  by  a blunt- pointed  pair 
pfl'eiffars,  and  when  feparated  from  each 
other,  it  muff  be  tried  whether  they  ad- 
. here  to  the  eye  ; if  they  do,  they  mil  ft  be 
feparated  with  gv?st  caution  with  a blunt 
pointed  fcalpel  j but  there  is  here  great 
danger  of  injuring  the  fight ; when  fepa- 
rated, they  mult  be  kept  from  touching 
one  another,  to  prevent  their  cohering 
again,  by  iint,  ora  plate  of  lead, 

AM  CLAM,  a town  of  Pomerania,  in  Ger- 
many, fituated  on  the  river  Pene,  in  call 
long,  li].'’.  and  north  latit.  54'’.  about 
forty-five  miles  north-weft  of  Stetin. 
ancle,  'Tnlus,  and  Aflragalus , in  anato- 
my. See  the  article  AsTRAGALtrs. 
Awcle  luxatad,  in  furgery.  The  ancle  is 
fubjeci  to  be  luxated,  either  ip  running.  In 
juraping.  or  even  ip  walking  j and  that 
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in  four  direftions,  either  inward  {( 
outward,  backward  or  forward.  Wlien 
the  ancle  is  luxated  inward,  the  bottom 
of  the  foot  is  turned  outward ; and  oj 
the  contrary,  when  it  is  lu.xated  outward 
the  bottom  of  the  foot  is  turned  inward 
which  latter  cafe  is  indeed  much  mors 
frequent  than  the  othei'8.  If  it  is  dilloca. 
ted  forward,  the  heel  becomes  fhoiiet 
and  the  foot  longer  than  it  fltould  bsj 
and  if  backward,  the  contrary  figns  (0 
thefe  will  appear.  The  ancle  howevit 
.can  fcarce  'poffibly  be  luxated  outwards, 
uplefs  the  fibula  be  feparated  from  the  ti- 
bia, or  elfe  quite  broken,  which  mayhap, 
pen  to  the  external  ancle  ; nor  is  it  at  all 
uncommon  for  a luxation  of  the  ancle  to 
be  attended  with  very  grievous  fymptomi, 
efpecially  when  occafioned  by  fome  great 
exterjial  violence  ; nor  can  it  indeed  well 
happen  olherwife,  in  this  cafe,  fmce  the 
dittortion  of  the  foot  muft  neceflatily 
overftrain  the  adjacent  tendons,  liga. 
ments,  and  nerves,  and  thence  excite 
very  violent  pains,  and  other  bad  fymp- 
toms,  or  the  veins  and  arteries  may  alfo 
be  very  eafily  lacerated,  which  will  occa- 
lion  a large  extravafation  of  blood  about 
the  whole  foot,  ^vhich  too  often  gira 
rife  to  a gangrene.  It  is,  however,  ne. 
ceffary  to  obferve,  that  the  ancle  is  not 
always  luxated,  after  it  has  been  violent- 
ly drained  by  leaping  or  turning  the  foot 
on  one  fide ; for  it  fometimes  happens, 
that  the  ancle  is  not  difbcated  on  thefe 
occaflons,  but  only  the  parts  are  violently 
contufed  and  drained.  The  ancle,  when 
truly  luxated,  is  more  or  lefs  difficult  to 
be  reduced,  according  to  the  violence  of 
the  force  by  which  the  accident  was  occa. 
fioned.  The  moft  ready  way,  however, 
of  reducing  a luxation  of  the  ancle,  ac- 
cording to  Heifter,  is,  to  place  the  pa- 
tient upon  a bed,  feat,  or  table,  letting 
the  leg  and  foot  be  extended  in  oppolite 
direftions  by  two  affifthnts,  while  the 
furgeon  replaces  the  bones  with  his  hands 
and  fingers  in  their  proper  fituation.  When 
the  foot  is  by  this  means  reftored  to  its 
proper  pofition,  it  is  to  be  well  bathed 
with  oxycrate  and  fait,  and  then  careftl- 
ly  bound  up  with  a proper  batidage.  The 
patient  mull  be  enjoined  to  keep  his  bed 
for  a confiderable  time,  till  the  bad  fymp- 
toms  are  gone,  and  the  ancle  has  recover- 
ed its  ftrength  fo  far,  as  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  body,  without  any  uneafi- 
nefs  or  danger, 

ANCOBER,  or  Rio-cobre,  a river  on 
tlie  coaft  of  Guinsaj  in  Africa. 

AHCOJfr 
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AMCON,  »■»»'')  in  anatomy,  the  gibbous 
eminence,  or  flexure  of  the  cubit,  the 
middle  of  the  eminence  on  which'we  lean, 
being  the  greateft  of  the  two  apophyfes  of 
the  ulna,  and  the  fame  with  the  olecra- 
jon.  See  the  article  Olecranum. 
/tNCONA,  afea-porttownof  Italy,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  gulph  of  Venice,  in  eaft  lon- 
gitude 15°.  and  north  latitude  43°.  20'. 

It  is  the  capital  of  a marquifate  of  the 
fame  name,  fubjeft  to  the  pope. 
ANCONiEUS,  in  anatomy,  thefixth  muf- 
cle  of  the  elbow  ; fo  called,  as  being  fi- 
hiate  behind  the  folds  of  the  ancOn. 

It  arifes  from  the  back  part  of  the  extre- 
mities of  the  humerus,  pafles  over  the  el- 
bow, and  is  inferted  into  the  lateral  and 
internal  part  of  the  cubitus,  about  three 
or  four  fingers  breadth  above  the  olecra- 
nura.  Its  ufe  is  to  aflift  in  extending  the 
arm. 

ancones,  in  arcbitejfure,  the  dbrners, 
or  coins  of  walls,  crsfs- beams,  or  raf- 
ters. Vitruvius  calls  theconfoles,  which 
are  a fort  of  fliouldering  pieces,  by  the 
name  ancones. 

ANGONV,  in  mineralogy,  denotes  a 
bloom  of  iron  fafliioned  into  a flat  bar, 
about  three  feet  long,  with  a fquare  rough 
knot  at  each  end. 

Tlie  procefs  for  bringing  the  Iron  to  this 
Hate  is  this : they  firft  melt  olf  a piece 
from  a low  of  caft  iron,  of  the  proper  fize ; 
this  they  firft  hammer  at  the  forge  into  a 
mafs  of  two  feet  long,  and  of  a (quare 
'lhape,  which  they  call  a bloom  ; when 
ibis  is  done,  they  fend  it  to  the  finery, 
where,  after  two  or  three  heats  and  work- 
ings, they  bring  it  to  this  figure,  and 
call  it  an  ancony.  The  middle  part  beat 
out  at  the  finery  is  about  three  feet  long, 
and  of  the  lhape  and  thicknefs  the  whole 
is  to  be,  this  is  then  fent  to  the  chafery, 
and  there  the  ends  are  wrought  to  the 
lhape  of  the  middle,  and  the  whole  made 
into  a bar. 

ANCYLE,  amv\n,  in  antiquity,  a kind  of 
IhieUI  which  fell,  as  was  pretended,  from 
heaven  in  the  reign  of  Nuina  Pompilius. 
Atwhich  timelikewife  avoicewas  heard, 
declaring  that  Rome  (hould  be  raiftrefs  of 
the  world  as  long  as  fire  Ihould  prel'erve 
this  holy  buckler. 

Authorsii'c  much  divided  about  its  lhape: 
however  it  was  kept  with  great  care  in  the 
temple  of  Mars,  under  the  diredlion  of 
twelve  pritfts,  and  left  any  (liopid  at- 
tempt to  llsal  it,  eleven  others  were  made 
fo  like  as  not  to  be  diftiqguilhed  from  the 
fitted  one,  Thefe  ^ncylia  were  carried 


in  procelfion  every  year  round  the  city  of 
Rome. 

Ancyle,  in  furgery,  a diftortion  of  the 
joints,  caufed  by  a fettlement  of  the  hu- 
■ mours,  or  diftention  of  the  nerves  5 in 
which  cafe  remedies  of  a mollifying  and 
relaxing  nature  are  required.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Jot  tiT. 

ANCYLOGLOSSUM,  ayxuAoyXovvov,  a- 
mong  phyficians,  denotes  a contraflion 
of  the  ligaments  of  the  tongue,  hindering 
fpeech.  This  happens,  either  when  the 
rnembrane  which  fupports  the  tongue  is 
naturally  imperfefl  or  of  too  hard  a fub- 
ftance,  or  is  occafioned  by  a preceding 
ulcer,  and  a hard  cicatrix  left  under  the 
tongue.  It  is  to  be  cured  only  by  manu- 
al operation  by  the  furgeon. 

The  eflfeftof  theancyloglolTum  is  not  on- 
ly to  hinder  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  but  in  chil- 
dren it  alfo  difables  them  from  fucking. 
The  cure  is  performed  by  a careful  feftion 
of  the  freenum,  fo  as  not  to  hurt  the 
nerves,  or  other  yeflels. 

This  operation  is  never  to  be  performed, 
where  the  infant  is  able  to  thruft  jts  tongue 
ftralght  out  of  the  mouth. 

Fabricius  ab  Aquapendenfe  complains 
feverely  on  the  officioufnefs  of  midwive^, 
who,  without  ever  examining  the  condi- 
tion of  the  frasnum,  pradlife  the  opera- 
tion promifeuoufly  on  all  infants,  from 
an  opinion,  that  without  it  the  child 
would  never  be  able  to  fpeak.  But,  ac- 
cording to  this  author,  there  is  fcarce  one 
child  in  100,000  in  whom  this  ligament 
needs  any  cutting  at  all. 
ANCYLOMELE,  a furgeon’s  crooked 
probe.  See  the  article  Prob'e. 
ANCYLOSIS,  avxvJiwcrii,  in  furgery,  the 
the  fame  with  ancyle.  SeeANCYLE. 
ANCYROIDES,  ovxvpoEiSi).-,  among  anato- 
mifts,  the  fame  with  what  is  called  cora- 
coides.  See  the  article  Coracoides, 
AN  D AB  A T.$,  avSaSarai,  in  antiquity,  a 
fort  of  gladiators,  whoradtinted  on  horfe- 
back,  or  in  chariots^  fought  hoodwinked, 
having  a helmet  that  covered  their  eyes. 
ANDALUSIA,  the  moll  fouth-weft  pro- 
vince of  Spain,  having  Eftreinadura  and 
new  Caftile  on  the  north  ; and.Granada, 
the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  Atlantic 
ocean  on  the  fouth. 

Andalusia,  a province  of  Terra 
Firms,  in  fouth  America,  lying  on  the 
coaft  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  oppofite  to  the 
leeward  iflands,  having  the  river  Oroono- 
co  on  the  well. 

ANDAMAN,  the  name  of  fome  fmall 
iflands,  fituatsd  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  en- 
trance 
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trance  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  in  call  lon- 
gitude 91°.  and  north  latitude  15°. 

' ANDENBS,.  an  illand  in  the  north  fea, 
upon  the  coaft  of  Norway.  It  is  only  in- 
habited by  filhermen. 

ANDERLECHT,  afoi  trefsof  theauftrian 
Netherlands,  about  two  miles  fouth  of 
Bruifels.  . 

ANDERNACHT,  a city  of  Germany, 

' lituated  on  the  lower  Rhine,  in  eaft  lon- 
gitude 7®.  and  north  latitude  50®.  15'. 
about  thirty  miles  fouth  of  Cologn, 
ANDERO,  a fea-port  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Bifcay,  about  fixty  miles 
weft  of  Bilboa,  lituated  in  weft  longitude 
4°.3o',  and  north  latitude  43®.  20'.  Here 
the  Spaniards  build  and  lay  up  fome-of 
their  men  of  war. 

ANOES,  a vaft  ridge  of  mountains,  which 
runs  almoft  the  whole  length  of  foiith 
' America.  Tfhey  are  efteemed  the  high- 
eft  in  the  world,  being covei-ed  with  Tnow 
in  the  warmefc  climates,  and  from  thence 
called  the  Sierras  Nevada,  or  the  fnowy 
• moiintiains. 

ANDEUSE,  acity  ofLanguedoc,  in  France, 
lituated  in  eaft  longitude  3°.  40'.  and 
norrh  latitude  43°.  45'. 

ANDOVER, a large  market- town  in  Hamp- 
Ihire,  fituated  about  ten  miles  north- weft 
of  Winchefter,'  in  weft  longitude  i®.  30'. 
and  north  latitude  51®.  20'.  It  fends  two 
members  to  parliament. 

ANDRACHNE,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
monoecia  gynandria  clafs  of  plants  ; the 
corolla  of  the  male  flower  is  formed  of  five 
, emarginated  flender  petals,  (horterthan  the 
cup  ; the  female  flower  has  rio  corolla  ; 
the  fruit  is  a capfule  containing  three 
cells,  with  two  obtufe  trigonal  feeds, 
roundifh  on  one  fide,  and  angular  on  the 
other. 

ANDREW,  or  imghts  of  St.  An-drew, 
an  order  of  knights  more  ufually  called 
the  order  of  the  thiftle.  See  the  article 
Thistle. 

Knights  of  St.  Andrew  is  alfo  an  order 
inftituted  by  Peter  the  great  of  Mufcovy, 
101698;  the  badge  of  which  is  a golden 
medal,  on  one  fide  whereof  is  reprefented 
St.  Andrew’s  cr'ofs,  and  on  the  other  are 
' thefe  words  : Czar  Pierre  monarque  de 
tout  la  Rujjie. 

This  medal,  being  faftened  to  a blue  rib- 
bon, is  fufpended  from  the  right  Ihoulder. 
St,  Andrew’s  Cross,  in  heraldry,  is  a 
crofs  in  form  of  the  letter  X.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Cross. 

St.  Andrew’s-Day,  a feftival  of  the  rhri- 
ftian  church,  celebrated  oh  the  thi'nieth 
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of  November,  in  honour  of  the,  apolile  St 
Andrew,  ' 

St.  Andrew’s,  in  geography,  acityimiK 
county  of  Fife  in  Scotland,  lituated  on 
the  german  ocean,  in  weft  longitude  j" 
35'.  and  north  lat.  56®.  30'.  about thim 
miles  north-eaft  of  Edinburgh.  * 

St.  Andrews  was  formerly  an  archbilliop's 
fee,  but  at  prefent  is  chiefly  remarkabit 
on  account  of  its  univerfity. 

St.  Andrew’s  is  alfo  the  name  of  a towi 
of  Carinthiain  Germany,  fituated  in  ca( 
long.  15°.  and  north  latit.  47®,  abmi 
a hundred  miles  fouth  of  Vienna. 
ANDRIA,  mifiia,  in  grecian  antiquity, 
public  entertainments  firft  inftituted  by 
Minos  of  Crete,  and,  after  his  example, 
appointed  by  Lycurgus,  at  Sparta,  at 
which  a whole  city,  or  a tribe,  affideii, 
They  were  managed  with  the  utmoll 
. frugality,  and  perfons  of  all  ages  were 
admitted,  the  younger  fort  being  obliged 
by  the  law-giver,  to  repair  thither  as  to 
fchools  of  temperance  and  fobriety, 
Andria,  in  geography,  a city  of  Italy, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  fituated  io 
eaft  longitude  17°.  and  north  latitude 
41°.  6'.  It  is 'a  bilhop’s  fee. 
ANDROGYNOUS,  in  zoology, 

an  appellation  given  to  animals,  which 
have  both  the  male  and  female  fex  in  the 
fame  individual, Thefeare  otherwife  called 
hermaphrodites.  See  HERMAPHRODrri, 
ANDROIDES,  avSpoiSc;,  in'  mechanics,  a 
human  figure,  vvbich  by  certain  fpringj, 
perfsrms  feveral  external  funflions  of  a 
man.  See  the  article  Automaton, 
ANDROLEPSY,  wJpffXu.fia,  in  grecian  an- 
tiquity, an  aflion  allowed  by  the  Athe- 
nians, againft  fuch  as  protefted  perfons 
guilty  of  murder.  The  relations  of  the 
deceafed  were  empowered  to  feize  three 
men  in  the  city  or  houfe,  whither  the 
malefafbor  had  fled,  till  he  were  either 
furrendered,  or  fatisfaflion  made  fome 
other  way  for  the  murder. 
ANDROMACHUS’s  Treacle,  adn- 
macln  thcriaca,  in  pharmacy,  &c.  See 
the  article  ThERIACa. 
ANDROMEDA,  in  aftronomy',  a fmall 
northern  conftellation,  confifting  of  Iwen- 
ty-feven  ftars,  vifible  to  the  naked  eye; 
behind  Pegafus,  Caffiopeia,  and  Perfeus, 
See  the  article  Pegasus,  &c. 
Andro.meda,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
decandria  monogynia  clafs  of  plants ; the 
calyx  of  which  is  a very  fmall  acute  co- 
loured and  permanent  perianthium,  cut 
into  five  fegme'nts  ; the  corolla  confilts  of 
Angle  petal,  of  an  QvaJ  Icrin,  inflatol 
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and  quinquefid;  the  fruit  is  a roundifli  cap- 
fiile,  containing  five  ceils,  in  which  are 
feveral  roundifli  (hining  feeds. 

ANDRON,  arS'p")  in  grecian  antiquity, 
denotes  the  apartment  in  houfes,  defign- 
ed  for  the  ufe  of  men  j in  which  fenfe,  it 
Hands  oppofed  to  gynseceum.  See  the 
article  GrN/ECEUM. 

y^fjpRONION,  among  antient  phyficians, 
a name  given  to  troches  invented  by  An- 
ji-jii.—They  were  made  of  balufiines, 
birthwort,  plumpfe  alum,  vitriol,  myrrh, 
aloes,  frankincenfe  ; and  were  reckoned 
good  for  deterging  the  callgfities  of  ulcers. 
ANDROPOGON,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
polygamia  monoecia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
calyx  of  which  i,s  a bivalve  oblong,  ob- 
tufe  glume;  the  corolla  is  alfo  a bivalve 
glume,  fraaller  and  thinner  than  the  cup  ; 
there  is  no  pericarpium ; the  feed,  which 
is  Angle,  oblong,  covered  and  armed  with 
theaiilla  of  the  flower,  is  included  in  the 
glumes  of  the  calyx  and  corolla. 

ANDROS,  an  ifland  in  the  Archipelago, 
near  the  foutb  end  of  Negropont. 
ANDROSACE,  in  botany,  a diftinfil:  ge- 
nus of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  con- 
fills  of  one  faucer-like  petal,  very  wide  at 
the  mouth,  and  divided  into  five  fegments ; 
and  its  fruit  is  a globofe,  unilocular  cap- 
fiile,  containing  a number  of  fmall  oval 
or  roundifli  feeds,  affixed  to  a placenta. 
See  plate  XVIII.  fig.  i. 

This  genus,  which  belongs  to  the  pentan- 
dria'monogynia  clafs  of  Linnaeus,  takes 
its  name  from  the  relief  it  gives  mankind ; 
being  aperitive,  and  good  in  the  gout, 
dropfy,  and  retention  of  urine. 
ANDROTOMY,  or  Andranatomy, 
tliedilTeftion  of  a human  body,  in  contra- 
dillinftion  to  zootomy.  See  Zootomy. 
ANDRYALA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
fyngenefia  polygamia  aequalis  clafs  of 
plants,  the  common  calyx  of  which  is 
(hart,  multifid,  round  and  hairy  : the 
compound  flower  is  imbricated  and  imi- 
fonn,  with  numerous  and  equal  heVma- 
phrodite  corollulas  ; the  proper  flower  is 
monopetalous,  ligulated,  linear,  trun- 
cated, and  divided  into  five  fegments  : 
there  is  no  pericarpium  ; and  the  fegd, 
which  is  fingie,  oval,  and  crowned  with 
down,  has  no  other  cover  but  the  cup. 
ANDUXAR,  a city  of  Andalufia  in  Spain, 
fitualed  on  the  river  Guadalquiver,  about 
ihiity-two  miles  call  of  Coi  duba,  in  welt 
lon».  4°,  and  north  iaiit.  37°.  50'. 
anecdote,  aKxScrw  in  matters  of  lite- 
raluie,  fome  f.i£l  relating  to  liiftory,  not 


formerly  publiflied  to  the  world,  or  ge- 
nerally known. 

Anecdotes  have  fomething  in  them  very 
alluring,  efpecialiy  when  they  regard 
perfons  of  diftinfilion  : fuch  is  the  infa- 
tiable  thirft  of  mankind  after  knowledge  1 
However,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that 
few  of  the  many  pieces  publiflied  under 
the  title  of  anecdotes,  truly  deferve  that 
name,  as  being  filled  with  a multitude  of 
fafl.s  and  circuraftances  to  be  found  in 
other  writers. 

An  ecdotes,  anecdota,  is  alfo'  a name  gi- 
ven to  the  works  of  the  antients,  wliich 
have  never  been  publiflied  in  print. 

ANEE,  in  commerce,  a meafure  for  grain, 
ufed  in  fome  provinces  of  France. 

Anee,  at  Lyons,  fignifies  alfo  a certain 
quantity  of  wine,  which  is  the  load  an 
afs  can  carry  at  once. 

That  load  Is  fixed  at  eighty  englifli  quarts 
wine  meafure. 

ANEG  ADA,  one  of  the  Cai  ibbee  iflands, 
fituated  in  weft  longitude  63'’.  and 
north  latitude  18°. 

ANELE,  or  Anil,  In  our  old  ftatutes, 
names  ufed  for  indigo.  See  Indigo. 

ANEMItiS,  among  chemifts,  an  appella- 
tion given  to  a wind  furnace  ufed  in  mak- 
ing fierce  fires  for  melting  and  diftilla- 
tion. 

ANEMOMETER,  among  mechanical 
philofophers,  an  inftrunient  contrived 
for  meafuring_  the  ftrength  of  the  wind. 
There  are  various  kinds  of  anemometers  : 
that  of  which  Wolfius  gives  the  ftru£luie, 
is  moved  by  fails  like  tliofe  of  a wind- 
mill. He  experienced,  he  fays,  thegopd- 
nefs  of  it,  and  affirms  that  the  inward 
ftrufiluremay  be  prelerved  to  meafure  even 
the  force  of  running  water,  or  that  of 
men  and  horfes  when  they  draw.  In  the 
memoirs  of  the  academy  of  fciences  is 
deferibed  a new  anemometer,  which  ex- 
prefies  on  paper,  not  only  the  feverai 
winds  that  have  blown  during  the  fpace  of 
twentyTour  hours,  but  alfo  the  ftrength 
and  velocity  of  each.  For  the  defeription, 
coiiftruflion,  and  reprefeiitation  of  an 
anemometer.  See  the  article  Velocity 
and  force  of  the  Wind. 

ANEMONE,  WIND-FLOWER,  in  botany, 
the  name  of  a diftiinSl  genus  of  plants. 
See  the  article  Wind-flower.. 

ANEMOSCOPE,  according  to  Vitruvius’s 
defeription,  a iiiacliine  fliew.ing  froni 
what  point  of  the  compafs  the  wind  blow':. 
Such  is  that  at  Buckingham-houfe,  it. 
London.  See  the  article  V/ind. 

This 
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This  is  done  by  means  of  an  index  mov- 
ing about  an  upright  circular  plate,  ttie 
index  being  turned  by  an  horizontal  axis, 
and  the  axis  by  an  upright  ftalF,  at  the 
top  of  which  is  the  fane  moved  about  by 
the  wind. 

Anemofcope  denotes  alfo  an  inftrument 
invented  to  foretell  the  changes  of  the 
wind.  Otto  Guerick  gave  this  name  to  a 
machine  he  invented,  confiding  of  a little 
wooden  man,  which  by  riling  and  falling 
in  a glafs  tube,  Ihewed  the  change  of  the 
weather.  But  it  has  been  difcovered,  that 
this  was  only  an  application  of  the  com- 
mon barometer.  See  Barometer. 

ANBTHUM,  Dill,  in  botany.  See  the 
article  Dill. 

aneurism,  or  Aneurysm,  in  furgery, 
a throbbing  tumourj  diftended  with  blood, 
and  formed  by  a dilatation  or  rupture  of 
an  artery. 

Surgeons  ufually  diftinguifh  two  kinds, 
the  true  and  the  fpurious.  A true  aneurifm 
has  always  a pulfation  more  or  lefs,  and 
is  formed  by  a dilatation  only  of  the  arte- 
ty  either  all  round,  or  on  one  fide  of  it. 
The  fpurious  aneurifm  is  when  the  artery 
being  opened  by  a punfture,  wound,  ero- 
fion,  or  other  external  violence,  extrava- 
fates  the  blood  betwixt  the  mufcles  and 
integuments,  the  limb  being  thereby  ren- 
dered livid  and  fwelled.  A true  aneu- 
rifm may  likewife  degenerate  into  one  that 
is  fpurious,  by  a gradual  dilatation  of  the 
artery,  till  by  the  burfting  of  the  coats, 
the  blood  is  either  extravafated,  or  dif- 
charged  freely  from  the  wound. 
Aneurifms  may  be  alfo  diftinguifhed, 
from  the  fituation  of  the  arteries,  into  ex- 
ternal and  internal ; the  firft  affefting 
feme  external,  the  other  an  internal  arte- 
fy.  Though  aneurifms  moft  frequently 
happen  in  the  brachial  artery,  yet  the  dif- 
iorder  is  not  reftrained  to  that  jpart  alone ; 
for  they  may  arife from  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  cafes,  both  extemal  and  internal,, 
in  all  parts,  where  there  are  any  arterial 
trunks  or  confiderable  branches  diftri- 
buted. 

The  cure  of  aneurifms  differs  according 
to  their  kind.  Afmall  one  of  the  true 
fpecies  may  be  removed  by  diligation ; 
that  is,  fay  a comprefs  and  bandage,  or 
by  an  inftrument  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pofe.  But  if  that  method  fhould  not 
fucceed,  recourfe  muft  be  had  in  this,  as 
in  large  and  fpurious  aneurifms,  to  in- 
cifion. 

ANGARIA,  in  roman  antiquity,  a kind  of 
public  fsryice^  impqfed  on  the  provin- 
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cials,  which  confifted  in  providing  lio[f,| 
and  carriages  for  the  conveyance  of  uili, 
tary  ftores,  and  other  public  burdens, 

Angaria  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  j 
guard  of  foldiers,  polled  for  the  delutj 
of  a place. 

Angaria,  in  a more  general  fenfe,  isnfij 
for  any  kind  of  opprefEon,  or  fervices 
performed  through  compulfion.  ' 

ANGEIOGRAPHY,  or  ANCEiOMcy^ 
among  anatoinifts,  the  defeription  anl 
hiftory  of  the  fevetal  veifels  of  the  humai 
body,  as  the  arteries,  veins,  nerves,  lym, 
phatics,  &c.  See  Artery,  VEiN,g(, 

AngeiograPHY,  among  antiquarius, 
denotes  the  defeription  of  the  Various 
utenfils,  weights,  meafures,  fifr,  of  ttj 
antients. 

ANGEL,  a name  given  to  thofe  fpirituil^ 
intelligent  beings,  who  are  fuppoled  lo 
execute  the  will  of  God,  in  the  govern- 
pent  of  the  world. 

The  exiftence  of  angels  has  been  aj. 
mitted  in  all  religions.  The  Greeksand 
Latins  acknowledged  them  under  the 
name  of  genii  or  demons ; and  in  ibt 
alcoran,  we  find  frequent  mention  of 
them,  the  mahommedans  afligning  them 
different  orders  and  degrees,  and  different 
employments  both  in  heaven  and  eatlli. 
Though  among  the  Jews  in  general,  lit 
exiftence  of  angels  was  believed  (lie 
Sadduces  only  excepted,  who  denied  tie 
exiftence  of  allfpirits  whatever,  but  God) 
yet  they  do  not  feem  to  have  known  tie 
names  of  any  angel  before  the  babylonil 
captivity.  Tobit,  who  is  thought  to  hare 
lived  at  Nineveh  fome  time  before  tlat 
event,  is  the  firft  who  has  called  an  angel 
by  his  name.  He  mentions  Raphaelj 
and  Daniel,  who  lived  fometime  aftet 
Tobit,  has  taught  us  the  names  of  Micliaef 
and  Gabriel.  As  to  the  nature  of  angels, 
authors,  are  not  fo  unanimous  as  about 
their  exiftence.  The  moft  univerfal  opi- 
nion is,  that  they  are  of  a fpiritual,  in- 
corporeal nature  ; yet  many  of  the  old 
fathers  imagined  them  to  be  corporeal, 
and  capable  of  fenfual  pleafures,  Nor  ate 
they  better  agreed  concerning  the  time 
when  angels  were  created.  Sometbink 
that  they  were  created  at  the  fame  time 
as  the  heavens;  the  Hebrews  conjeflure 
that  God  created  them  upon  the  feconii 
day  of  the  world  ; and  finally,  ollieri 
have  afferted,  that  they  exifted  long  b:- 
fore  the  fenfible  world. 

As  to  their  offioe  or  employment,  W* 
are  faid  to  prefide  over  empires,  nations, 
provinces^  cities,  and  particular  perfons. 
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■'fliefe  latter  ikre  fti led  guardian  angels, 
Tims  Michael  is  acknowleilged  to  he  the 
proteftor  of  the  people  of  Ifrael  ; and  in 
the  New  Teftament,  'we  read  of  faint 
Peter’s  angel  who  fet  him  at  liberty  ; and 
JefusChrilt  enjoins  us  not  to  defpife  little 
tones,  becaufe  their  angels  continually 
behold  the  face  of  God. 

The  number  of  angels  is  no  where  men- 
tioned in  Icripture;  but  it  is  always  re- 
prelented  as  iramenfely  great,  and  alfo 
that  there  is  a fubordination  among  therh. 
Hence  ecclefiaftical  writers  make  an  hie- 
rarchy of  nine  orders  of  angels.  See  the 

article  Hierap.chy.  e.:" 

But  belides  thefe,  we  read  of  evil  angels; 
the  minifters  of  God’s  wrath  ; as  the  de- 
ftroying  angel,  the  angel  of  death,  the 
ahgel  of  Satan,  and  the  arigel  of  the  bot- 
tomlel's  pit.  Thus  God  fmote  Senache- 
rih’s  ariny  with  the  fword  of  the  deftroy- 
ingangely'he  flew  David’s  fubjefls  with 
the  fword  of  the  angel  of  death ; and 
the  angel  of  Satan  buffetted  St.  Paul; 
The  angel  of  the  boftomlefa  pit  is  the 
prince  of  devils,  the  fame  with  the  de- 
ftroying  arigel.  In  geneial,  good  and 
had  angels  are  diftiriguiflied  by  the  oppo- 
fite  terms  of  angels  of  light,  and  angels 
of  darknefs. 

And  to  conclude,  thofe  angels  that  kept 
riot  their  firft  eftate,-  but  fell  fi'om  their 
obedience  into  fin,  for  which  they  were 
expelled  the  regions  of  light,  and  caft 
down  into  hell,  to  be  referved  in  everlaft- 
ing  chains  under  darknefs,  until  the 
judgment  of  the  great  day,  are  called 
fallen  angels. 

Ancel  is  likewife  a title  given  to  blfliops 
offeveral  churches.  In  this  fenfe  is  St. 
Paul  nnderftood  by  fome  authors;  where 
hefays  women  ought  to  be  covered  in  tire 
church,  becaufe  of  the  angels  ; and  thus 
in  the  Revelations,  t'he  feve?!  fiars  are 
Iki  angels,  that  is,  bilhops  of  the  fewen 
. cknhes. 

Asgel,  in  commei'ce,  the  name  of  an  an- 
fient  gold  coin  in  England,  of  which 
feme  are  Hill  to  be  feen  in  the  cabinets  of 
the  curious.  It  had  its  name  from  the 
figure  of  an  angel  repl'efented  upon  it. 

It  was  Z3  I carats  fine,  and  weighed  four 
ptnny-weightsl  Its  value  differed  in  dif- 
ferent reigns. 

The' French  have  alfo  had  their  angels  ; 
but  they  are  now  out  of  ufe. 
iKGEii-FisH,  in  ichthyology^  a name  by 
which  fome  call'  the  (qualus;  with  no 
pinna  ani,  and  the  mouth  fituated  in  the 
bp.  of  the  head;  See  Sort AXffs, 
nti  t;  ^ 
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ANGELIC,  or  Angelical,  in  a general 
fenie,  an  epithet  given  to  whatever  be- 
longs to;  or  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
angels.  See  the  article  Angel. 
Angelic  is  alfo  a denoibination  figurative, 
ly  given  to,  fevei  al  things,  on  account  of 
their  fuperlor  excellence.  Thus  we  read 
of  an' angelic  life,  angelic  poeni,  angelic 
pills,  &'c. 

Angelic -Habit.  See  tlie  article  Habit; 
ANGELICA,  in  botiny,  a genus  of  the 
pentandria  digynia  clafs  of  plants,,  the 
general  umbel  of  which  is  roundifll  and 
itiultiple;  the  partial  umbel,  while  in. 
flower,  is  perfeftly  globofe  ; the  general 
iniiolucrum  is  cotnpofed  of  either  three  or 
five  leaves ; the  partial  involucriim  is 
fmall,  ahd  compofed  of  eight  leaves  ; the 
proper  peridnthium  is  final!,,  and  quin- 
quedentate ; the  genera!  corolla  is  uni- 
form ; the  fingle  flowers  confift  each  of 
five  deciduous,  lanc'eolated,  and  flightly 
crooked  petals;  the  fruit  Is  naked,  roiin- 
difli,  angular,  ahd  feparable  into  two 
parts  ; the  feeds  are  two;  of  an  oval  figure, 
plain  bn  one  fide,  Und  convex  or  Itriated 
on  the  other.  . 

Angelica  is  a fimple  much  efieemed  for 
its  medicinal  virtues,  being  reputed  fto- 
machic,  cordial,  alexiphafmic,  and  of 
great  ul'e  in  peftilential  fevers,  in  all  con- 
tagious diftempers,  and  the  plague  itfelf.- 
But  the  virtues  aferibed  to  it  on  this  ac- 
count, are  foniewhat  too  great.  At  pre- 
feht  it  is  regarded  little  otherwife  than  as 
a carriiinative.  It  has  been  made  an  ingref 
dient  in  many  of  our  officinal  compofi- 
tions.  The  ftalks  make  a very  pleafant 
fweetftieat  preferred  with  fugar,  which  is 
a very,  good  way  of  taking  angelica  oii 
many  occafions. 

Berry-bearing  Pi-KCt/hick,  Aralia.  Seethe 
article  AraliA. 

Angelica,  in  grecian  antiquity,  a cele- 
brated dance  performed  at  their  feafts  ; fo 
called,  becaule  the  dancers  were  dreffed 
in.  the  habit  of  meffengers. 

ANGELICS,  migelki,  in  church  hlfioryi 
an  antient  fefl  of  heretics,  fuppofed  by 
fome  to  have  got  this  appellation  froiri 
their  exceffive  veneration  of  angels,  and 
by  others  from  their  maintaining  that 
the  world  was  created  by  angels. 

Angelics,  dngelid,  is  allb  the  na'me  of  an 
order  of  knights,  inftituted  in  1191^  by 
Angelus  Flavius  Comnenusj  emperor  of 
Conftantinople. 

Some  will  have  this  order,  which  ftill 
fubfifts  in  Italy,  to  have  been  much  more 
antient,  making  Conftantine  its  founder, 
■tr  AN- 
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ANGELO,  01-  St.  Angelo,  a fea  port 
town  of  Apulia  in  Naples,  iitnateti  on 
the  gtilph  of  Venice,  in  16”  z/ 
gitnde,  and  41°  2c'  north  latitude. 

This  is  alfo  the  name  of  two  other  fmall 
towns  in  Italy,  one  fituated  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  and  the  other  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Urbino. 

ANGELOS,  a fine  city  of  Mexico,  fituated 
in  ioj°  v/ell  longitude,  and  19°  north 
latitude,  about  feuenty-five  miles  fouth- 
eift  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 

ANGELOT,  in  the  hilfory  of  coins,  a gold 
coin  ftruck  at  Paris,  while  luhje^jjMlie 
Englifti,  fo  called  from  the  reprc^Hmon 
of  an  angel  fupporting  the  arms  ^^ng- 
land  and  France. 

ANGER,  ii'a)  among  moral  philofophers, 
denotes  a violent  paffion,  or  propenfity, 
to  take  vengeance. 011  the  authors  of  fome 
fuppofed  injury  done  to  the  angry  perfon. 
Mr.  Hiitchelbn,  having  defined  anger,  a 
propenfity  to  occafion  evil  to  another,  ai  if- 
i ig  upon  apprehenfion  of  an  injury  done 
by  him,  obferves,  that  this  violent  propen- 
fity is  attended  generally,  when  the  in- 
jury is  not  very  hidden,  with  forrow  for 
the  injury  fnftained,  or  threatened,  and 
defire  of  repelling  it,  and  making  the  au- 
thor of  it  repent  of  his  attempt,  or  repair 
the  drmage. 

But  belldes  thefe  conditions,  which  are 
good,  in  fome  fort  intended  hy  men 
when  they  are  calm,  as  well  as  during 
thepafilon,  there  is  in  the  angry  perfon  a 
propenfity  to  occafion  niifery  to  the  offen- 
der, a determination  to  violence,  even 
where  there  is  no  intention  ol  any  good 
to  be  obtained  or  evil  avoided  by  this  vio- 
lence. And  it  is  principally  this  pro- 
penfity  which  we  denote  by  the  name  an- 
ger, though  other  defiles  often  accom- 
pany it. 

Anger  in  fciipture  is  often  attributed  to 
God,  not  that  he  is  capable  of  thofe  ir- 
regular motions  which  this  paffion  pro- 
duces, out  b-'caufe  he  puniihes  the  wicked 
with  the  I'everity  of  a provoked  falher. 

ANGERM.'kNI  A.,  a maritime  province  of 
Sweden,  lying  on  the  wefteni  fliore  of  the 
Bothnic  aulph. 

ANGERMUNB,  a town  of  the  dutchy  of 
Berg  in  Germany,  fituated  on  the  'eaft 
fide  of^the  Rhine  in  6°  no'  eaft  longitude, 

- and  jiv  10'  north  lititude.  If  lies  about 
nine  miles  noith  of  Duffeldorp,  and  is 
fubjefl:  to  the  elector  palatine. 

ANGERONALIA,  in  amiquiiy,  feafts 
Celebrated  at  Rome  in  honour  of  Ange- 
lona,  the  goddefs  of  fiience  and  patience. 

-W,. 


They  were  infiituted,  according  to  Mj, 
crobius,  in  confequence  of  a vow,  \vh.|) 
the  people  were  afHified  with  the  quin, 
zy,  angina.  They  were  held  on  ijj 
twenty-firft  of  December. 

ANGF.RS,  a large  city  of  France,  capia 
of  the  province  of  Anjou,  and  fitaated  on 
the  river  Loire,  in  50'  weft  longitude,  and 
47°  30'noith  latitude.  It  is  a liilliop’i 
fee,  and  has  a royal  academy  for  theliu. 
dy  of  the  law  chiefly. 

ANGHIERA,  a town  of  the  Milanefe  in 
Italy,  fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Lira 
Maggiore,  about  forty  miles  weft  of  Mi- 
lan, in  9*^  e(ift  longitude  and  45* 
north  latitude. 

ANGINA,  In  medicine,  a violent  inflani. 
mation  of  the  throat,  otherwife  called 
quinzy.  See  the  article  QuiNZY. 

ANGIOSPERMIA,  in  the  liiinxan  fy. 
ftem  of  botany,  denotes  thofe  plants  of 
the  didpiamia  clafs,  which  have  their 
feeds  incloled  in  a capfule,  or  fced-velTel, 
See  the  article  Diuynamia. 

The  angiofpermia  are  diftingui/hed  from 
the  gymnolpermia,  which  have  therafoi 
becatife  ihe  -angiofpermia  have  them  cn- 
doled  in  a capfule,  and  adhering  10  a 
placenta  placed  in  the  middle  of  that  cap- 
liile.  The  clafs  of  didynamia  contains  the 
labiated  and  p.erfonated  plants.  Thcan- 
giofpermia  are  the  perfonated,  the  other! 
the  labiated  kinds.  See  the  article  Gvu- 
NOSPERMIA. 

ANGLE,  anguhts,  in  geometry,  the  Indi- 
nation of  two  lines  meeting  one  another 
in  a point,  and  called  the  less  of  the 
angle.  Thus  ABC  (plate  XVIII.  fi{, 
2.  N®.  I.)  fa.the  angle  made  by  the  two 
lines  A B,  B0'  meeting  in  the  pointB, 
which  is  the  vertex  of  the  angle. 
Angles  are  either  reflilineal,  or  right' 
lined,  as  ABC,  above  referred  tot  or 
curvilineal,  as  D E F (fig.  2.N°.  r); 
or,  laftly,  formed  of  a ftrait  line  ami  a 
curve  one,  and  thence  called  mixed,  as 
H IG,rA/AN°.  3. 

A-ngles  are  of  great  ufe  in  ahnnll  every 
branch  of  mathematics.  They  make  cue 
halt  the  lubjefl  of  trigonometry,  andhave. 
milch  to  do  in  geography,  attronomyi^f- 
Reflilineal  angles,  according  to  the  great' 
er  or  leffer  degree  of  iccllnation,  are  ei- 
ther right,  acute,  or  obtul’e. 

Right  Angle,  Is  that  formed  between  l"'o 
lines,  one  of  which  ftands  upright,  or 
perpendicularly,  on  the  other,  inclining 
no  more  one-way  than  it  does  the  other; 
fuch  is  the  angle  E B C ; ('/i/W.'N®.  4')i 
for  if  B C be  produced  to  D,  E .B  will 
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be  found  to  ftand  upnght  on  D C,  on 
to  incline  neither  way  . A right  angle  is 
laid  to  he  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees,  he- 
caiifemealured  by  a quadrant  of  a circle,  . 
Ofii2.n90i  fo  that  a right  angle,  or 
an  angle  of  ninety  degrees,  is  the  fame 

tiling-  , ' 

Jlcule  angle,  one  whole  vertex  is  acme,  or 
Iharp,  being  always  lets  than  a right 
ancrie Inch  is  the  angle  ABC,  ihul. 

Oitufe  Angle,  one  with  a blunt  or  ohtufe 
vertex,  as  AB  D,  which  isalways  greater 

' than  a right  angle,  ibid. 

Angles  likewife  receive  other  denomina- 
tions from  their  different  pofitions,  and- 
the  relation  they  hear  to  the  figures  they 
are  in,  and  to  the  lines  which  form  them. 
Hence, 

Angles  in  a femi-cirde,  thole  fubtended 
lijr  the  diameter  of  that  circle,  as  D F C, 

D GC,  {ibid.)  which  aie  always  right 
angles. 

Angle  at  the  center,  that  formed  by  two 
radii,  or  (emi-diameters  of  a circle,  as 
. OCN,  ibid.  N".  5. 

Angle  at  the  drcumferetice,  or  in  afeg- 
mnt,  that  formed  by  two  chords  of  a 
circle  meeting  at  the  circumference  : I'uch 
isOPN,  (ibid.)  which  is  only  half  of 
ihe  angle  at  the  center  OCN,  fubtended 
by  the  fame  chord  ON;  or,  which 
comes  to  the  fame  thing,  it  is  equal  to 
halt  the  arc  OSN.  Moreover,  all  angles 
in  the  fame  fegment,  and  confequently 
fubtended  by  the  fame  chord  O N,  as 
0 QN,  0 P N,  O R N,  are  equal  to 
one  another. 

Angle  of  a femi-cirde,  that  formed  by  a 
diameter  and  the  circumference  of  a cir- 
cle, as  BAO,  (ibid.  N".  6)  which  is 
lei's  than  a right  angle,  and  yet  greater 
than  any  reflihneal  acute  one. 

Angle  of  a figment,  that  which  a chord  in 
a circle  makes  with  the  tangent  at  the 
paint  of  contaff  : liich  are  the  angles 
EDC,  FDC:  the  former  being  the  an- 
gle of  the  greater  fegment,  and  the  latter 
of  the  lelfer  I'egment,  ibid. 

of  co7ttatl,  that  which  the  tangent 
of  a circle  forms  with  its  circumference, 
as  ED  A,  (ibid.)  which  is  lefs  than  any 
right-lined  angle. 

Angles  arefaid.to  be  adjacent  or  conli- 
guous,  which  have  one  leg  common  to 
both,  asDGI  and  DGE,  (ibid.  N°. 
).)  which  taken  both  together  are  equal 
lo  two  right  angles. 

C/fs/l/f,  or Angles,  thofe  formed 
by  two  lines  crofling  each  other,  as  the 


angles  D G I,  E G F,  (ibid. ) which  are 
always  equal. 

An  angle  is  alfo  faid  to  be  oppofite  to  the 
fide  that  fubtends  it : thus  GH  F is  to  the 
fide  oppofite  G F. 

Again,  when  one  of  the  Tides  of  a til- 
angle  is  produced,  as  from  F toK,  (ibid.) 
the  extrrnal  angle  GFK,  is  equal  to  the 
two  internal  angles  FGH  and  F H G, 
which  are  faid  to  be  oppofite  to  it. 

Alternate  Angles,  thef,  internal  pairs  of 
acute  or  obiufe  angles,  formed  by  a right 
line  DL  cutting  two  parallel  right  lines 
I E,  H K (ibid.)  .-  fuch  are  E G F and 
G F H,  both  acute  and  equal  ; alfo  the 
obmfe  ones  IGF  and  GFK,  likewife 
equal. 

Plain  Angle.  See  the  article  Plain. 

Spherical  A.HG'L'i,  that  formed  by  the  m- 
lerleflion  of  two  great  circles  of  the 
fphere. 

Solid  Angle,  that  formed  by  the  meeting 
of  three  or  more  plain  angles,  not  being 
in  the  fame  plain,  in  one  point:  fuch  is 
the  angle  of  a dye,  of  a fqu'are  box,  or 
the  like. 

In  regard  to  folid  angles,  it  has  been  de- 
nionllrated,  that  the  plain  angles  forming 
them,  are  always  lefs  than  three  hun- 
dred and  Txty  degrees,  or  four  right 
angles. 

For  the  other  properties  and  appellations 
of  angles,  when  combined  in  triangles, 
fquares,  polygons,  circles,  fife,  fee  the 
articles  Triangle,  Square,  &c. 

For  the  fines,  tangents,  and  fecants  of 
angles,  fee  the  articles  SiNE,  TaiI- 
GENT,  and  Secant. 

And,  lallly,  for  the  various  denomina- 
tions of  angles,  p»culiar  to  different 
branches  of  mixt  mathematics,  as  navi- 
gation, fortification,  optics,  mechanics,- 
aftronomy,  fife,  fee  the  articles  Navi- 
gation, Fortification,  fife. 

Angle  of  incidence.  S-ee  Incidence, 

Angle  of  reflsdion.  See  Reflection. 

Angle  of  refraSion.  See  Refraction. 

Angle  0/' w.ytorr.  See  Vision. 

Ktich'e.i  of  the  eye,  in  anatomy,  the  fame 
with  the  corners  of  the  eye,  called  by 
anaiomifts  catitbi.  See  Canthi. 

ANGLER,  a perfon  who  praflifes  the  art 
of  angling,  whether  as  a diveifion,  or 
otherwife.  See  the  article  Angling. 
The  tackle  neceflarv  for  an  angler  is  vari.= 
ous,  according  to  the  branch  of  the  art 
he  applies  himfelf  to.  He  mull  be  equipt 
with  variety  of  hooks,  and  a competent 
quantity  of  every  fort ; he  muft  not  be 
U a withou 
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without  wax,  ii'k,  and  a pair  of  fciffars 
or  pen -knife,  a baiket,  or  bag,  and  iand- 
ing-r.et,  plummets,  ihot,  and  floats  of 
every  kind,  needles  and  thread,  lines,  hair, 
Indian  grafs,  variety  of  feathers,  more 
particularly  thofe  taken  from  the  neck 
of  a mallard,  the  wing  of  a partridge,  a 
capon’s  neck,  the  top  of  a plover,  or  the 
hackle  of  a red  cock.  He  miilt  likewife 
be  furniflied  with  twift,  and  bedding  for 
dubbing  his  artificial  flies  j he  muft  have 
a landing-hook,  reels  for  his  filk  lines, 
a pouch  or  book  for  his  hair  lines,  a con- 
venient place  wherein  to  repolite  his  Jinall 
craft,  w/s.  flies,  hooks,  wax,  fliot,  filk, 
a bag  for  his  worms,  a tin  box  for. 
his  gentles. 

When  he  takes  his  ftand,  he  is  to  flicker 
himftlf  under  fome  bufh,  or  tree,  .or 
ftand  fo  far  from  the  brink  of  the  river 
that  he  can  only  dilcern  his  float ; by  rea- 
fon  fifh  are  timorous,  and  eafily  frighted. 
The  beft  way  of  angling  with  the  fly  is 
down  the  river,  and  not  up  ; neither 
need  the  angler  ever  make  above  half  a 
dozen  of  trials  in  one  place,  either  with 
fly  or  ground  bait,  when  he  angles  for 
trout : by  that  time  the  fifli  will  either  of- 
fer to  take,  or  reful'e  the  bait  and  not 
ftir  at  all. 

The  angling  rod  mtift  be  kept  in.a  mo- 
derate Itate,  neither  too  dry  nor  too  moift, 
in  the  firft  cafe  it  will  he  brittle,  in  the 
other  rotten.  V/hen  paftes  are  nfed,  it  is 
proper  to  mix  a little  tow  wilh  them,  and 
rub  them  over  with  honey ; finally,  a 
fmall  an'ointiiig  them  with  butter  is  of 
great  ufe  to  keep  them  from  wafliing  off 
the  hook.  The  eyes  of  any  fifli  that  is 
taken  are  aii  excellent  bait,  for  ahnoft 
any  othef  kind  of  fifli. 

ANGLESEY,  an  ifland  and  county  of 
north  Wales,  which  fends  one  member 
to  parliament. 

ANGLICAN.®  GUTTiE,  English 
Drops,  in  chemical  pharmacy.  See  the 
article  Drops, 

ANGLICANU.S  fuJor,  among  phyficians. 
See  the  article  SuDOR. 

ANGLICISM,  in  matters  of  ftile,  a man- 
ner pf  fpeecli  peculiar  to  the  Engiifli  lan- 
guage. See  English  and  L-vnguage. 

ANGLING,  among  I'portlinen,  the  art  of 
fifhing  with  a rod,  to  which  are  fitted  a 
line,  hook,,  and  bait.  See  Angler. 

In  angling  the  following  rules  are  to  be 
obfcrved.  i,.  To  plare' yourfelf  lb  that 
your  fbadow  d'o  not  at  any  lime  lie  upon 
the  watei  if  (hallow.  2,.  To  angle  in  a 
pond  near  the  ford  where  the  catde  go  to 
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' drink,  and  in  rivers,  in  fuch  places  as  tlie 
fifli  you  intend  to  angle  for,  ufually  f,.j. 
quent;  as  for  breams,  in  the  deepell  wa. 

• ter  ; foi'  eels,  under  banks  ; for  chub,  ij 
deep  (haded  holes ; for  pearch,  in  fcowrs  ■ 
for  roach,  in  the  fame  places ; for  trouts 
in  quirk  (treams. 

The  beft  times  for  angling  are  from  April 
to  Oilober ; for  in  cold  llormy  weather 
or  bleak  eafterly  winds,  the  fifli  will  not 
'nite.  The  time  of  the  day,  in  the  warm 
months,  is  in  the  morning,  about  nine 
o’clock,  and  in.  the  afternoon,  between 
three  and  four.  In  order  to  attraft  the 
fifh  to  the  place  intended  for  angling,  jt 
will  be  proper  once  in  four  or  five  days  to 
caft  in  fome  corn  boiled  fofr,  garbage, 
worms  choped  to  pieces,  or  grains  fteeped 
in  blood,  and  dried  ; and  if  you  filh  in  a 
flream,  it  will  be  beft  to  caft  in  the  grains 
above  the  hook. 

The  beft  way  of  angling  with  the  fiy  is 
down  the  river  j and  in  order  to  make 
the  fifti  bite  freely,  be  fure  to  ufe  liicli 
baits  as  you  know  they  are  naturally  in- 
clined to,  and  in  fuch  manner  as  they  are. 
accuftomed  to  receive  them. 

The  feveral  methods  of  angling  for  fal. 
mon,  trout,  carp,  tench,  pearch,  pike, 
dace,  gudgeons,  roach,  flounder,  &[, 
may  be  feen  under  the  articles  Salim 
Fishing,  Trout  Fishing,  &c. 
ANGLO-SAXON,  an  appellation  pivento 
the  language  fpoken  by  the  Engiifli  Sax- 
ons, in  contradittinflion  from  llie  true 
Saxon,  as  well  as  from  the  modern  Eng- 
lifii.  See  Saxon  and  English, 
ANGOL,  a city  of  Chili,  in  fimth  Ame-. 
rica,  fituated  in  78°  weft  longitude,  and 
38'’  Couth  latitude. 

ANGOLA,  a large  maritime  country  on 
the  fonth-weft  fide  of  Africa,  lying  be- 
tween lo'*  and  15'  eaft  longitude,  and 
5°  and  fou.th  latitude. 
TbePortugutfe  have  feveral  colonies  and 
confiderabie  fettlements  on  this  coall, 
which  does  not  hinder  the  other  nations 
of  Europe  from  driving  a traffic  In  (laves 
with  the  natives,  who  are  all  negroes. 
ANGON,  in,  the  antient  military  art,  a 
kind  of  javelin  nfed  by  the  French.  They 
darted  it  a confiderabie  diftance.  The 
iron  head  of  this  weapon  refembled  a, 
flower-de-luce.  It  is  the  opinion  of  fow 

writers,  that  the  arms  of  France  are  not 

fiowers-de-luce,  but  the  iron  point of  flie 
angon,  or  javelin  of  the  antient  Fieiich. 

ANGOULESME,  a city  of  France,  Htu- 
tuated, about  fixty-four  miles  foHth-eal  ol 
Kochelie,  in  eaft  longitude,  and 
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40'  north  latitude.  It  is  the  capital  of 
Aiigonmois.  See  the  next  article. 

ANGOUMOIS,  a province  of  France, 
bounded  by  Poiflou  on  the  nor;h,  by 
Limofin  on  the  call,  by  Perigord  on  the 
foiitli,  and  by  Santoin  on  the  well. 

ANGOUPvA,  or  Ancyra,  a'  large  popu- 
lous city  of  Natolia,  in  aliatic  Tiiiky, 
fiiiiated'on  the  river  Melus  : call  longi- 
tude 33°,  north  latitude 41“'  5'. 

ANGRA,  the  principal  town  of  the  ifland 
of  Tercera,  one  of  the  Azores.  See  the 
articles  Azores. 

ANGROGNA,  a town  of  Piedmont, yfitu- 
atetl  about  feven  miles  welt  of  Pignerol : 
tall  longitude  7°,  north  longitude  44“  45'. 

ANGUILPA,  ill  ichthyology,  the  name 
by  which  zoologilts  call  the  tel.  SeeEEL. 

Anguilla,  in  geography,  one  of  the 
Caribbee-illands,  fubjefl  to.  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  fituated  in  weft  longitude  63“, 
and  north  latitude  i3°  ij'. 

ANGUINEAL,  denotes  fomethihg  be- 
longing to  or  rcfembling  a fnake,  arigicis. 
Hence  we  fay,  anguineal  curve,  hyper- 
bola, verfe,  t5c.  .See  the  articles  Curve, 
Hyperbola,  &c. 

ANGUINUM  OVUM,  among  antient  na- 
tiualills,  a fabulous  kind  of  egg,  Ibid 
to  be  produced  by  the  laliva  of  a cluftcr 
of  ferpents,  and  poflefted  of  certain  ma- 
gical virtues. 

ANGUIS,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  amphi- 
bious animals,  with  a round  body,  co- 
vered over  with  fcales,  without  any  feuta. 

This  genus'  comprehends  the  n)ipera, 
cmliii,  afl>i.<,  'natrix,  caudifona,  cobra, 
unchris,  lydrus,  and  anguis  ccj'culapn. 

See  the  articles  Viper,  C.ffiCiLiA,  fife. 

ANGULAR,  in  a general  lenfe,  denotes 
foraething  relating  to,  or  that  hath  angles. 

See  the  article  Angle. 

Angular  capital,-.  ^-Capital. 

Angular  column,  j I Column. 

A.ncular  MOTION,  LSP  Motion, 

Angular  NICHE,  | Niche. 

Angular  section,  J Lsection. 

ANGUS,  a Ihire  or  county  of  Scotland, 
hounded  on  the  north  by  the  (hire  of 
Merns  ; on  the  eaft,  by  the  german 
ocean  ; on  the  Ibvith,  by  the  frith  of  Tay, 
which  divides  it  from  the  lliire  of  Fife  j 
and  on  the  weft,  by  the,  fcire  of  Perth. 

This  county,  which  for  the  moft  part  is 
exceeding  fertile,  is  otherwife  called  For- 
farlliire,  from  its  capital  Forfar.  ' 
ANGUSTICL.AVIA,  in  roman  antiquity, 
a tunica  embroidered  with  little  purple' 
lluds,  according  to  mpft  antiquarians  ; 
but  Rubennius  pretends  that  it  was  an 
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oblong  band  of  purple  woven  in  the  tii-  ■ 
nica,  refeiTibling  a nail.  It  was  ■worn 
by  the  roman  kpights,  as  the  laticlavia 
was  by  the  fenators. 

ANHALT,  a province  of  the  circle  of  up- 
per Saxony,  in  Germany,  lying  fouth- 
ward  of  the  dutchy  of  Magdeburg. 

ANHELATIO,  or  Anhelitus,  among 
phyficians,  a ftiortnefs  of  breath  which 
happens  to  found  perfpns,  but  efpeciaHy 
to  valetudinarians,  after  violent  exercife. 
See  the  article  Asthma. 

ANHIMA,  .in  opnithology,  a braliliati 
bird,  referabling  in  fome  degree  a crane  ; 
from  which,  ho.wever,  as  well  as  from 
all  other  birds,  it  is  diftinguilhed  by  a 
flender  horn  of  a bony  fubftance,  inferred 
a little  above  the  origin  of  its  beak  ; its 
wings  too  h.aveeach  a horn  of  this  kind, 
growing  out  of  the  fore-part  of  the  bone. 
It  is  longer  than  a fwap,  and  mottled 
with  black,  grey,  and  white,  with  a very 
little  yellow  in  fome  places.  See  plate 
XVItt.fig.3. 

ANHINGA,  in  ornithology,  an  extremely 
beautiful  water-fowl  of  the  Brafils,  abaml 
the  lize.  ofour  common  duck.  Its  beak 
is  about  three  fingers  breadth  long,  and 
has  a row  of  hooked  prickles  both  above 
and  below  j its  neck  is  flender  and  long  ; 
its  head  and  neck  are  yellowilh  ; the  up- 
per part  of  the  back  is  brpyvn,  fpotted 
with  yellow  ; and  the  breaft,  belly,  and 
thighs,  are  of  a filvery  white.  See  plate 
X'VIII.  fig.  4. 

ANIAN,  a large  maritime  country  on  the 
eaftern  coaft  of  Africa,  lying  between  the 
equator  and  la®  north  latitude,  and  be- 
tween 40®  and  50°  eaft  longitude. 

AniaN  is  alfo  the  name  of  a ftr^it,  fuppof- 
ed  to  lie  between  the  north  eaft  of  Afia, 
and  north- weK  of  America. 

ANJENGO,  a fmall  town  and  fafilory  bm 
the  malSbar-coaft,  belonging  to  our  eaft- 
india  company. 

ANIMA,  among  divines  and  naturaliftf, 
denotes  the  foul,  or  principle  of  life,  ia 
animals.  See  the  article  Soul. 

Anima,  in  a lefs  proper  fenfe,  is  u fed  for 
the  principle  of  vegetation  in  plants.  Sec 
the  article  Vegetation. 

Anima,  among  chemifts,  denotes  the  vola- 
tile or  fpirituous  part  of  bodies. 

Anima,  among  phyficians,  a term  fbme- 
times;  given  to  highly  refined  medicines, 
or  fuch'as  are  poffelTed  of  an  extraordinary 
virtue.  Thus,  we  read  of  anima  rha- 
barbari,  anima  fulmoniim,  &c.  the  for- 
mer denoting  an  extrafl  of  rhubarb,  and 
the  latter  faftfon,  oh  account  of  its  fup- 
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pofed  efficacy  in  diforders  of  the  lungs. 
Thus  all'o, 

^NiMA  hepatis,  is  a name  by  which  fome 
call  fal  martis,  or  fak  ot  iron,  on  ac- 
< count  of  its  efficacy  in  difeafes  ot  the  liver. 

arikulonm,  an  appellation  given 
to  hermodaflyls,  as  being  good  in  dif- 
prders  of  the  joints.  See  the  article 
RermQdactyls. 

AniMA  faturni,  a white  powder  obtained 
by  pouring  diftillad  vinegar  on  litharge, 
of  confiderable  ufe  in  enamelling.  See  the 
article  Enamel. 

AniMA  mundi,  i.  e.faul  of  the  unvverfe,  is 
by  fome  defined  to  be  a certain,  pure, 
aetherial  fubftance,  which  being  diffiifed 
through  the  raafs  of  the  world,  informs, 
afluates,  and  unites  the  divers  parts  of 
}t  into  one  great,  perfefl,  organical  body. 
The  anima  mundi  of  the  medern  plato- 
hifts,  is  an  aetheiial  fpirit  which  exifts 
pure  in  the  heavens,  but  pervading  ele- 
mentary bodies  on  earth,  alTumes  foine- 
thing  of  their  nature,  and  thence  becomes 
of  a peculiar  kind. 

Others  define  it  to  be  an  ignific  virtue  in- 
fufed  into  the  qhaos,  and  dilTeminated 
through  the  whole  frame  for  the  confer- 
vation,  nutrition,  and  vivification  of  it. 

. The  aiibna  mundi  is  rejefled  by  moft.of 
the  modern  philofophers,  although  many 
of  them  fuhftitute  foinething  vejy  much 
like  it.  Thus  the  cartefians  have  their 
fubtile  matter ; fome  later  philofophers 
have  admitted  fire  ; and  others,  an  elaflic 
fpirit  or  medium  dift'uled  through  all  thg 
parts  of  fpace. 

ANIMA.DVERSIO^,  in  matters  of  lite- 
rature, is  ufed  to  fignify,  fometiraes  cor- 
Veftion,  fonpetimes  remarks,  upon  n book, 
^c,  and  fometimes  a ferious  confidera- 
tion  upon  any  point. 

animal,  in  natural  hiftory,  an  orga-s 
nized  and  living  body,  which  is  alfo  en- 
dowed with  fenfation  : thus,  minerals 
are  faid  to  grow  or  increafe,  plants  to 
grow  and  live,  but  animals  alone  to  have 
fenfation. 

The  delcription,  hiftory,  and  claffing  of 
animals,  make  not  only  a confiderable, 
but  the  moft  excellent  part,  of  natural 
hillory,  known  by  the  name  of  zoology, 
See  the  article  Zoology. 

Different  authors  have  eftabliffied  diffe- 
-«MUtdivifions  or  families  of  animals;  but 
natural  one  feems  to  be  into 
'^quadju^^s,  birds,  filhes,  amphibious 
animal^  Wefifs,  and  animalcules,  vifible 
Only  by^h^ielp  of  a microfcope.  See  the  ' 
. ‘Articles  C^%.ruped,  Bird,  fefr. 
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Generation  of  Animals.  See  the  arlich 
Generation. 

Animals,  in  heraldry,  are  much  uftd 
both  as  bearings  and  fupporters.  ’ 
It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  In  blazoning 
animals  mu'ft  be  interpreted  in  the  bell 
fenfe,  and  lb  as  to  redound  to  the  greatell 
honour  of  the  bearers.  For  example 
the  fox  being  renowned  for  wit,  and  like- 
wife  given  to  filching  for  his  prey;  If 
this  be  the  charge  of  an  efcutcheon,  we 
mud  conceive  the  quality  reprefented  to 
be  his  wit,  and  not  his  theft.  All  beads 
miift  be  figured  in  their  rood  noble  ac. 
tion  ; as  a lion  rampant,  a leopard,  or 
wolf  paflant,  a horfe  running  or  vault, 
ing,  a greyhound  com  ling,  a deer  trip, 
ping,  and  a lamb  going  with  a fmooth 
pace.  In  like  manner,  every  animal  mull 
be  moving  and  looking  tp  the  right  fide 
of  the  (liield,  ihe  right  foot  being  placed 
foremod,  Thefe  are  the  precepts  given 
by  Guillim',  and  yet  we  find  that  there 
are  lions  palTant,  couchant,  and  dormant, 
as  well  as  rampant.  See  the  articles 
Rampant,  Passant,  &c. 

Animal,  uled  adjefiively,  denotes  any 
thing  belonging  to,  or  partaking  of,  the 
nature  of  animals.  Thus, 

Animal  actions,  thofe  that  are  peculiar 
to  animals.  Such  are  fenfation  and  miil- 
cular  motion.  See  Sensation,  Sfc. 

Animal  Ll(niJORS,aname given  totheva. 
rious'duids  found  in  animal  bodies,  as 
blood,  lymph,  ©’c- 

Animal  motion,  the  fame  with  what  is 
called  mufcular  motion.  See  the  article 
Motion. 

Animal  secretion,  the  reparation  of  tlie 
feveral  juices  of  the  body  from  the  blood. 
See  the  article  Secretion. 

Animal  spirits,, a very  fine  fiihtile juice 
in  animal  bodies,  fuppofed  to  prefideove: 
the  animal  affions. 

Thofe  who  maintain  the  exldence  of  ani- 
mal fpirits,  for  that  is  a point  not  yet  de- 
termined, imagine,  them  to  be  feparatedin 
the  brain  from  the  fubtiled  parts  of  the 
blood,  and  conveyed  frpm  thence  by  the 
nerves  to  all  parts  of  the'  bodv,  for  the 
performance  of  every  animal  funflion. 
IJpon  this  precarious  hypothefis,  which, 
however,  is  of  great  antiquity,  many 
elaborate  theories  have  been  formed ; 
hut  anatomids  are  fo  little  agreed;  touch- 
ing the  nature  of  thofe  fpirits,  that  it  is 
by  no  means  fafe  to  lay  any  drefs  upon 
them,  in  accounting  for  didempers,  or 
invedigating  remedies. 

Animal  System  denotes  the  whole  chfs 
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^af  beings  endowed  with  animal  life, 
■otherwife  called  animal  kingdom. 

Animai.  OECONOMY.  See  OeconomV. 

Animal  oil.  See  the  article  Oil.- 

animalcule,  an  animal  fo  minute  in 
its  fize,  as  not  to  be  the  immediate  objeft 
ofourfenfes. 

Animalcules  are  feen  only  by  the  affift- 
ance  of  inicrofcopes,  and  are  vallly  more 
numerous  than  any  other  part  of  the  ani- 
mal creation  j but  the  fpecies,  on  a clofe 
examination,  are  found  to  be  extremely 
few,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals. The  moft  obvious  diftinftion 
among  them  is,  that  fome  have,  and 
others  have  not  tails  ; and  that  fome 
have,  and  others  have  not  vifible  limbs. 
According  therefore  to  thefe  charadlers, 
they  are  aiTanged  by  Dr.  Hill  under 
three  claflef,  diftinguilhed  by  the  names 
of  gymnJa,  cercaria,  arthronia  ; thefirft 
containing  thofe  which  have  no  vifible 
limbs,  ner  any  tail  ; the  fecond,  thofe 
which  have  tails;  the  third,  thole  which 
have  vifible  limbs. 

Animalcules  are  difcovered  by  the  rai- 
crofccpe  in  moft  liquors,  as  water,  wine, 
vinegar,  &c,  in  feveral  chalybeat  waters, 
in  oats,  barley,  &c.  and  in  the  puttules 
of  the  itch. 

Naturalifts  have  many  fpEculatlons  con- 
cerning the  origin,  the  multiplication, 
and  propagation  of  animalcules  ; whe- 
ther, e.  gr,  it  be  by  pufretailion  or  by 
copulation,  and  the  ordinary  intercourfe 
of  the  two  fexes  ; concerning  the  mecha- 
nil'm  of  animalcules,  the  ftruflure  of 
theireyes,  their  different  orders  and  oeco- 
nomy,  their  number,  minutenefs,  food, 
office,  ufe,  Sfc. 

Some  will  have  animalcules  the  caufe  of 
all  difeales,  particularly  the  itch,  the 
plague,  fiifc.  Others  affign  them  a nobler 
ufe,  and  fuppofe  them  intended  to  ani- 
mate and  enliven-  all  nature,  to  be  the 
principle  of  life,  motion,  generation,  and 
thefirft  (lamina  or  rudiments  of  man  hira- 
iilf.  Thus  fom?  have  aftVrted,  that  the 
animalcules,  found  in  the  male  fperm  of 
animals,  were  the  future  animajs  in  mi- 
niature, and  that  by  thefe  generation  was 
performed.  See  the  article  Generation 
of  Animals. 

As  to  the  origin  and  propagation  of  ani- 
malcules, we  find  naturalifts  extremely 
at  a lofs,  and  therefore  advancing  con- 
jeflures  and  hypothefes,  each  more  chi- 
merical than  the  other.  The  fyftem  of 
putrefaSlion  foives  the  difficulty  quickly  : 
but  the  fuppofition  is  unphilolophical. 
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and  contrary  to  obfervatibn  and  analog^s 
Yet  how  fuch  vaft  numbers  of  animals 
can  be,  as  it  were  at  pleafure  produced, 
without  having  recourfe  to  fomething  like 
equivocal  generation,  is  'O’ery  difficult  to 
fay  1 To  produce  a million  of  living 
creatures  in  a few  hoilrSj  by  only  expofing 
a little  vvater  in  a window,  or  by  ^ding 
to  it  a few  grains  of  fome  feed,  or  leaves 
of  a plant,  feems  difficult  fo  believe.  We 
therefore  mull  fuppofe  them  to  have  beert 
pve-exiftent. 

Huygens  imagines,  that  the  animalcules 
in  pepper  or  ginger  water  come  thithef 
out  of  the  air,  attrafted  by  the  fpicy 
fmell.  But  can  we  fuppofe  that  the  effluvia 
of  aromatic  bodies,  grofs  enough  to  af- 
fect our  olfaflory  organs,  can  produce  the 
like  fenfations  in  creatures  many  millions 
of  times  lefs  than  us  ? Ought  not  the  odo- 
. r.ous  particles  which  affefl  them,  to  be 
proportional  to  their  own  fize  ? Each 
corpufcleof  the  effluvia,  e.gr.  of  pepper, 
may  be  many  degrees  bigger  than  the 
whole  body  of  one  of  our  animalcules  ; 
and  inftead  of  entring  its  noftrils,  mull 
knock  it  down,  or  even  bury  it  under  its 
load. 

Harris  is  rather  of  opinion,  that  the  e^gs 
of  fome  exceeding  fmall  infefts,  which  are 
very  numerous,  may  have  been  laid  or 
lodged  in  tlae  plicse  os  ruga  of  the  coats 
of  the  grain,  by  fome  kinds  that  inhabit 
thole  feeds,  as  their  proper  places.  For 
that  infeSls  of  the  larger  kinds  do  fre- 
quently thus  depoCte  their  eggs,  on  the 
flowers  and  leaves  of  plants,  is  often  ex- 
perimented ; and  it  is  probable  that  the 
fmaller  or  microfcopical  infefts  do  the 
fame.  Now  thefe  being  waffled  out  of 
the  feeds  by  their  immerfion  in ‘Water, 
may  rife  to  the  fijrface,  and  there  be 
hatched  into  thefe  animals  which  we  fee 
fo  plentifully  to  abound  there.  Or,  the 
furface  of  the  water  may  arrell  the  llrag- 
gling  eggs  of  fome  microfcopical  infefts, 
which  before  floated  in  the  air,  and  being 
prepared  for  this  purpofe  by  the  infufion 
of  proper  grain,  or  a due  degree  of  heat, 

. may  corapofe  fo  proper  a nidus  for  them, 
that  by  the  fun’s  warmth  they  may  eafily 
be  hatched  into  living  creatures,  which, 
may  afterwards  turn  into  flies  of  the  fame 
fpecies  with  the  animal  parent. 

But  this  is  not  enough,  M.  Malezieu  has 
difcovered  fome  animalcules  to  be  vi- 
viparous, and  others  oviparous.  And 
Lewenhoeck  and  others  pretend'  to  have 
feen  them  in  the  very  aft  of  copulation. 
Others  alTure  us  they  have  feen  eggs  in 
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the  bodies  of-  fome  .animalcules  which 
are  tranCparent  j and  that  in  others j-  eggs 
have  appeared  placed  on  the  outfide  of 
the  body  ; from  which  M.  Malezieu  and 
IJl.  Tobelot  have  oblerved  young  ones  to 
ilTue  alive,  of  the  fame  kind  and  form 
with  their  fires  and  dams. 

Indeed,  confidering  the  great  variety  of 
fpecies  of  animalcules,  it  is  not  probable 
they  lliould  all  propagate  in  the  fame 
manner.  Mr.  Harris  obferred  a fort  of 
green  belts  on  fome  that  were  found  in 
the  fcum  of  puddle  water  ; and  on  .fur- 
tlier  obfervadon  found  thefe  belts  coriipof- 
ed  of  globules,  lb  like  the  roes  or  I'pawti 
of  filheSj  that  he  Cotild  ndt  But  fancy 
they  ferved  for  the  lame  life;  After  April 
h.e  found  many  of  theni  without . any 
thing  of  the  green  belt;  others  with  it 
very  much,  and  that  unequally,  diminifh- 
cd,  and  the  water  filled  with  a vafl  num- 
ber of  fmall  animals,  which  before  he  faw 
not  there,  and  which  he  now  looked  ori 
as  the  young  animated  fry;  which  the 
old  ones  had  flied. 

With  regard  to  their  ftrufiure  and  cecd- 
nomy,  animalcules  are  found  of  diveis 
fprts ; fome  formed  like  fifhes,  others 
reptile,  others  hexapedal  ; fome  horned; 
five.  In  feveral  kinds,  however  fmall, 'tis 
eafy  to  difeover  the  form  of  their  mouths, 
their  probofeides,  horns,  ©’e.  the  motions 
of  their  hearts,  lungs,  and  other  parts.  In 
fome  of  the  animalcules  obferved  by  Lew- 
enhoeck,  he  computed  that  three  or  four 
hundred  of  the  fmallelf,  placed  contigu- 
ous to  each  other  in  a line,  would  only 
' equal  the  diameter  of  an  ordinary  grain  of 
fatjd.  Now  multiply  300  ciibically,  and 
the  produce  is  17,000,000  of  animals, 
eqi||ltoone  grain  of  fand,  lb  thatacnbical 
inch  would  contain  13,824,000,000,000, 
or  almoli:  14  millions  of  millions. 

The-  contemplation  of  animalcules  has 
made  the  ideas  of  infinitely  fmall  bodies 
extremely  familiar  to  us.  A mite  was 
aotiently  thought  the  limit  of  littlenefs ; 
but  we  are  not  now  furprized  to  be  told 
of  animals  twenty- feven  millions  of 
limes  fmaller  than  a mite.  For  fuch  is 
the  enormoufly  little  fize  of  a kind  of 
microfcopical  animalcule  obferved  by  M. 
Malezieu,  as  he  proves  by  a gEornetrical 
calculation  of  the  augmentation  which  his 
gtafs-  makes.  ’ Hartfoeker  has  carried  the 
matter  farther.  If  the  fyftem  of  genera- 
tion be  true,  which  fuppofes  that  all  ani- 
mals were  formed  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world^  and  inclofed  one  within  an- 
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other,  and  all  of  them  in  the  firft  ahimajj 
of  each  fpecies,  how  minute  mull  the  anj. 
malciiles  now  produced  have  been  at  the 
beginning ! It  appears  by  calculation 
that  the  fpawn  of  the  firft  fifli  mnft  hajt 
been  to  that  of  the  latt,  as  unity  followed 
by  thirty  or  forty  thoufand  cyphers,  is  to 
unity. 

Naturalifts  fuppofe  another  fpecies  or  or. 
der  of  invifible  anititalciiles,  wrs:.  fuch  aj 
efcape  the  cognizance  even  of  the  hed 
microl'copes,  and  give  many  probable  con. 
jeftures  in  relation  to  them.  Reafonand 
analogy  give  fome  fupport  to  the  exill- 
ence  of  infinite  imperceptible  animalcules. 
The  naked  eye,  fay  fome,  takes  in  IVonl 
the  elephant  to  the  mite  ; but  tliere  com- 
mences a new  order  referved  only  for  the 
micl'ofcope,  which  comprehends  all  tliefc 
from  the  mite,  to  thofe  twenty-feven 
niillions  of  times  fmaller ; and  this  order 
cannot  be  yet  laid  to  be  exbauftetl,  if  the 
rni.crofcope  be  not  arrived  at  its  laft  per- 
fefiliph : and  when  it  is  arrived  there, 
fliall  vve  tbeh  have  attained  the  whole 
fyftern  of  animals  ? It  is  nowife  probable 
that  the  limits  of  nature  fliould  coincide 
exafilly  with  the  limits  of  our  eye-fight, 
when  a-.ftilted  by  the  micrbfcopci  Who 
krioWs,  layd  dnbthef;  Biit  the  iinallelland 
mbit  imperceptible  animals  themfelves 
have  others  lefs  bred  and  iloiirillied  by 
tliem,  and  which  bear  tlie  fame  propor- 
tioh,  to  them,  that  thofe  bear  lb  the  ani- 
mals they  are  produced  on; 

ANIMATED,  or  ANiSdATE,  in  a gene- 
ral I'enfe,  denotes  fomething  endowed 
with  animal  life;  See  ANlthAI,. 

AnimatsD  alfo  imports  a thing  to  be  im- 
pregnated with  vermin;  hr  animalcules ; 
in  which  fenfe,  all  terreftrial  bodies  whal> 
ever  may  be  faid  to  be  animated.  Se6 
the  article  ANiMALct/LS; 

A-nimated  mercury,  a terrii  iifcd  by 
Mr.  Boyle  to  denote  mercury  which  be- 
ing impregnated  with  fpirituofis  particles; 
may  grow  hot  when  mingled  with  gold.' 

Animated  needle,  is  one  touched  witha 
loadrtone.  See  Needle  and  MAGNET.' 

Animated  power,  in  mechanics,  denoies 
a man,  or  other  animal,  in  oppofition  to 
w'eights,  &c.  ^ 

ANIMATION  fignifies  the  informing  ah 
animal  body  with  a foul.  Thus  the  fe- 
tus in  the  womb  is  faid  to  come  to  its 
animation,  when  it  begins  to  aft  likes 
true  animal,  or  after  the  fiemale,  that  beaiS 
it,  is  quick.  See  the  article  Foetus. 

Animation  is  ailo  iifed  fignratively,  M 
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theajl.of  giviBg.life  and  energy  to  a dif- 
coiirfe. 

jiHiME,  or  Gum  Anim^,  in  natural 
hiltory  and  pharai'acy^.a  kind  of  gum,  or 
rather  refin,  being  a friable  fubftance,  in- 
flammable, and  foluble  in  oil.  There 
are  two  kinds,  the  oriental  and  occiden- 
tal 1 the  oriental  is  a dry  refin,  brought 
in,  large  caflcs,  and  of  a very  uncertain  co- 
lour, fomo  being  greenilh,  fome  reddifh, 
and  foine  of  the  colour  of  myrrh. 

The  occidental  is  a yellowifli  white,  re- 
ferabling  frankinceni'e  in  colour.  Both 
kinds  are  ufed  in  perfumes  ; and  in  me- 
dicine externally,  for  cold  flatulent  af- 
feSions  of  the  head,  nerves,  and  joints  j 
pallies,  contraftions,  contufions,  &c. 
AsiME',  in  heraldry,  a term  ufed  when 
the  eyes  of  any  rapacious  creature  are 
borne  of  a different  tinSlure  from  the 
creature  itfelf.  We  alfo  fay,  incenfed  of 
fiich  or  fuch  a tinflure. 

ANIMI  diliquium,  fainting,  or  fwoon- 
ing,  in  medicine.  See  the  articles  LiPO- 
tbymia  and  Swooning. 

ANINGA,  in  commerce,  a root  which 
grows,  in  the  Antilles  iflands,  and  is 
pretty  iuuch  like  the  china  plant.  It  is 
tifed  by  fhgar  bakers,  for  refining'  the  fu- 
gar,  and  Is  more  effeflual  and  lefs  dan-  ' 
gerous  than  the  fubliinate  of  mercui'y  and 
arfeiiic. 

ANJOU,  a county,  or  rather  earldom  of 
France,  bounded  by  the  province  of 
Maine  on  the  north,  by  Tourain  on  the 
eall,  by  Poiflou  on  the  fouth,  and  by 
Britany  on  the  welt. 

ANISCALPTOR,  in  anatomy,  a name 
by  which  feme  call  the  latijjimus  dorfi. 
See  the  article  Latissimus. 

ANISE,  mlfum,  in  the  materia  medica, 
a fmall  feed,  of  an  oblong  fhape,  ending 
each  way  in  an  obtiife  point,  with  a fur- 
face  very  deeply-ftriated,  and  of  a lax  and 
brittle  fubltance. 

The  plant  which  produces  it  is  a 'fpe- 
ciesofthe  cuminum  of  Linnaeus.  See  the 
article  CuMiNUM. 

The  heft  feed  is  what  is  frefll,  full,  free 
■ from  (nouUlinefs,  and  has  a very  Itrong 
frael).  It  is  of  a hot  nature,  good  to  ex- 
pel wind  out  of  the  bowels  and  llomach, 
and  is  ufed  by  the  confedtioners  in  fugar- 
plums,  of  various  denominations.  There 
isextraftedby  diftillation  from  anife-feed, 
an  oil,  which,  as  well  as  that  exprelTed 
from  it  when  briiifed,  aafwers  all  the 
ptirpofes  of  the  feed  itfelf ; and  during  the 
diftillation,  there  edmes  off  a water  called 
anife-feed  water,  vyhich  is  a celebrated 
' Vot,  I,  ' 


cordial  and  carminative. 

AMKIER,  a liquid  -meafure  at  Amfterdam. 
It  contains  about  thirty  ivVo  gallons  eng* 
lift)  meafure, 

ANNA,  in  geography,  a city  'of  Arabia 
Pelrea,  fifiiated  on  the  weftern  ftiore  of 
the  river  Euphrates,  in  4!'’.  35' of  eaft 
longit.  apd  33°  30'  north  lat. 

ANNALS,  annaies,  in  matters  of  litera- 
ture, a fpecies  of  hiftory,  which  relates 
events  in  the  chronological  order  wherein 
they  happened.  They  differ  from  perfcdt 
hiftory  in  this,  that  annals  are  a bare  re- 
lation of  what  palfes  every  y.ear,  as  a jour- 
nal is  of  what  pafl'es  every  day  ; whereas 
hiftory  relates  not  only  the  tranfaftions 
themfelves,  bpt  alfo  the  caufes,  motives, 
and  fprings  of  aflions.  Annals  require 
nothing  but  brevity,  hiftory  demands  or- 
nament. Cicero  informs  us  of  the  orj’gln, 
of  annals:  to  preferve  the  memory  of 
events,  the  po}itifex  maximiis,  I'ays  hr, 
wrote  what  palled  each  year,  and  expol- 
ed  it  on  tablets  in  his  own  houfe,  wheie 
every  oiie  was  at  liberty  to  read : this 
they  called  anrtahs- maxuni  ■,  and  hence 
the  writers  who  imitated  this  fimple  method 
of  narrating  fafts  were  called  aimalijls. 

ANNAMABOEj.an  englifli  faflory  on  the 
gold-coaft,  in  Guinea,  in  Africa. 

ANNAND,  the  capital  of  the  ftrire  of  An- 
andftle,  in  Scotland,  fituated  npon  a riv  r 
of  the  fame  name,  in  3“  weft  longit.  and 
54°  40'  north  latitude. 

ANNAPOLIS,  the  capita!  of  Maryland,  a 
britifli  colony  in  north  America,  in  78®  • 
weft  longit.  and  39°  2,5'  north  lat. 

ANNATES,  among  ecclefiaftical  writers, 
a year’s  income  of  a fgirilual  living. 

Thefe  were,  in  anllent  times,  given  to  the 
pope  throughout  aUchriftemiom,  upon  the 
dtceafe  of  any  bifiiop,  abbot,  or  parilli- 
clerk,  and  were  paidTy  .his  fiicccffcr. 
In  England, 'the  pope  claimed  them  fit  ft  of 
fuch  foreigners  as  he  conferred  benefices 
upon,  by  way  of  provifidn  ; but  after- 
wards they  were  demanded  of.  all  other 
clerks  on  their  admifiion  to  benefices.  At 
the  reformation  they  were  taken  from  the 
pope,  and  veiled  in  the  king  j and  .fi- 
nally, queen  Anne  ^-ettored  them  to  the 
church,  by  appropri.ating  them  to  the 
augmentation  of  poor  livings. 

ANNEALING,  or  KE.anrNG,  the  burn- 
ing or  baking  gl.U's,  eanheu-ware,  Sfr. 
in  an  oven  or  furnace. 

Amneali.mg  of  ghfs,  'J  r Glass. 

Anneahko  of  inn,  P See  s Iron. 

Annealtng  of  fed,  J L Steel. 

ANNECY,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  f avov, 
X fituated 
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liiiiated  upon  a lake  of  the  fame  name,  Annotation,  among  phyficians,  theb!. 
fubjedl  to  the  king  of  Saidinia  5 in  6”  ginning  of  a febrile  paroxyfm,  wlienilie 

jo'  ead  longitude,  and  460  north  latitude.  patients  ufed  to  fltiver,  to  yawn,  ftretct, 

ANNEXATION,  in  law,  a term  ufed  to  ' and  be  drowfy, 
imply  the  uniting  of  lands  or  rents  to  the  Annotation  is  alfo  proper  to  heflic  feverj, 
crown.  ■ and  happens  when  the  patient,  an  how 

ANNIHILATION,  the  aff  of  reducing  or  two  after  eating,  feels  anincreafeof 

any  created  being  into  nothing.  heat,  with  a fwifter  pulfe,  but  withotil 

Annihilation  ftands  oppofed  to  creation,  any  of  the  forementloned  fymptoms. 
and  both  are  the  works  of  omnipotence  ; ANNUAL,  in  a general  fenfe,  an  appellj. 
for  bodies  naturally  admit  of  changes  and  tion  given  to  whatever  returns  every  year, 

alterations  in  their  forms,  but  not  of  an-  or  is  always  performed  within  that  fpace 

nihilation.  of  time  : thus  we  fay,  the  annual  motion 


It  is  objefted  againft  this  notion  of  anni- 
hilation, that  it  requires  an  a£f;  where- 
as, according  to  the  opinion  of  fome  phi- 
lofophers,  annihilation  mull  enfue  upon 
God’s  merely  ceafing  to  aff. 
Annihilation,  in  a raoraf  fenfe,  is  fome- 
times  ufed  : thus,  the  capital  of  the  fouth- 
fea  is  reduced  to  one  half ; and,  unlefs 
great  care  be  taken,  the  male-pra£iices  of 
brokers  will  loon  render  another  annihi- 
lation necelfary. 

ANNIS  coMMUNiBus.  See  the  article 
COMMUNIBUS  ANNIS. 

ANNIVERSARY,  the  annual  return  of 
any  remarkable  day. 

Anniverfary  days,  in  old  times,  more 
particularly  denoted  thofe  days  in  which 
an  office  was  performed  for  the  fouls  of 
the  deceafed,  or  the  martyrdom  of  the 
faints  was  celebrated  in  the  qhurch. 

ANNO  DOMINI,  i.  e.  the  year  of  our 
lord,  the  computation  or  time  from  our 
faviour’s  incarnation.  The  englilh  is 
now  inferted  in  the  dates  of  all  our  deeds. 

ANNOISANCE,  in  law,  the  fame  with 
nufance.  Seethe  article Nusance. 

ANNOMIN  ATION,  in  rhetoric,  the  fame 
with  what  is  otherwife  called  paronama- 
fia-  See  the  article  Paronomasia. 

ANNONA,  in  roman  antiquity,  denotes 
provifion  for  a year  of  all  forts,  as  of 
fielh,  wine,  Gfc.  but  efpecially  af  corn. 
Aiinona  is  likewife  the  allowance  of  oil, 
fait,-  bread,  flelh,  corn,  wine,  hay,  and 
lira w, which  was  annual ly  provided  bycon- 
tratlors  lor  the  maintenance  of  an  army. 

/.N.-lON/E  PR^FECTUSj  in  antiquity,  an 
extraordinary  raagilirate,  whole  bullnefs 
it  was  to  prevent  a fcarcity  of  provifion, 
and  to  regulate  the  weight  and  linenefs  of 
bread. 

ANNOTATION,  in  matters  of  literature, 
a bnel  commentary,  or  remark  upon  a 
book  or  writing,  in  order  to  clear  up 
fome  pallage,  or  draw  fome  conclulion 
from  it ! thus  the  critics  of  the  laft  age 
have  made  learned  annotations  upon  all 
the  cl’lTi  s. 


of  the  earth,  annual  plants,  Sfc.  See  llie 
article  Earth,  6fc. 

Annual  equation,  in aftronomy,  Ste 
the  article  Equation. 

Annual,  or  Annuel,  in  thefcottilh  law, 
any  yearly  revenue,  or  rent,  payable  at 
tlig  two  great  terms,  Whitfuntide  and 
Martinmas. 

ANNUITY,  a yearly  income  arillng from 
money,  (Sc.  and  either  paid  for  a terra 
of  years,  or  upon  a life. 

Annuities  are  laid  to  be  in  arrears,  wlien 
they  are  due  either  yearly  or  half  yearly, 
and  are  unpaid  for  any  number  of  pay- 
ments. If,  therefore,  the  amount  of  annui- 
ties  in  arrear,  atilmple  intereft,  be  want- 
ed, let  a be  the  annuity,  rtlie  rate  of  one 
pound  per  ammm,  m the  amount  thereof, 
and  71  the  number  of  years  ; then  a being 
the  firft  year’s  amount,  a-\-  \ a fwill  be 
the  amount  of  the  fecond  year,  « -f  ssi' 

of  the  third,  and  a\n— iy.ar  will 
be  the  n year’s  amount : wherefore  7/1,  tbe 
fum  of  thofe  amounts,  will  be  equal  to 

7ia-\-  ” a r.  So  that  when  any  ot 

2 

thefe  four  quantities  ai  a )•  are  given, 
the  value  of  the  fourth  may  be  eafily 
found,  as  in  the  following  table: 


I? 

0 
cr 

1 

ffQ. 

<* 

d 

a 71  ?■ 

ri 

E 

d 

CL 

771 

Solution. 

.nil  — 71 

2 

2 771 

2 

in  71  r 

a 

— 

2 + 77, - — rxit 

771  — 71  ay,  a 

3 

71  71  a 

r 

— ^ 

« — I X » « 

+ 

771  ?•  a 

n 

— % + S.Z  + irnrW 

z 7' a 

Suppofing  2 a — r a rz  K 

But  if  the  intereft  be  compound,  aiil 
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fl^l  + rhe  equal  to  the  pi-incipal  and 
intereft  of  one  pound,  at  any  given  rate, 
then  any  three  of  the  four  quantities 
am  «x  being  given,  the  fourth  will  be 
found  as  under  ; 

K 


Solution. 


a X » 


I X a 


x!2  — I X a 

X — I 

— X — \xm 


11 


— 'Lx—  1 X + a — La 
L X ’ 

a a 


L being  the  logarithm  of  x — 1 and  a. 

If  tlie  (lifcount  in  buying  and  felling  an- 
nuities at  fimple  intereft  be  wanted  ; then 
fince  the  amount  of  one  pound  for  any 
time  is  to  one  pound  as  the  amount 
of  an  annuity  is  to  its  prefent  value, 

tint  IS,  as  I + f : I : : + a r : 

a 

tia-\-\nn  — nxar 
; zzs.  1 here!  ore, 

I + » )• 

s +2nrx s 

a — — : — 

a + K r — rxn 

IIP. — s X a 
a J — fltz  -1-«X  » 

itr+cij—  %a  — z. 


; and  fuppoling 


'j+zx  + Zsar 


ira 

But  when  it  is  compound  intereft 


s will  be  equal  a '-x — x 


n XX—  I xs 


L(i — \-L  a 4-  r — j x 


* — — And  if  a be  fuppofcd  to  be  in- 
s 

Bi'ite,  a being  the  annual  rent,  s will  be 
t<iual  to  J.V  — a,  . If  then  it  is  requirec 
to  find  how  many  years  purehafe,  at  com- 


pound intereft,  any  annuity  is  worth,  « 

will  be  equal  to i,  and  x — ” ~ ^ 

X — I n 

As  to  the  dodtrine  of  annuities  upon  lives, 
founded  upon  bills  of  mortality,  fee  Dr. 
Halley’s  Difcourfe  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaflions,  De  Moivre’s  treatife,  and 
. the  article  Life. 

There  are  feveral  differences  in  law  be- 
tween an  annuity  and  a rent  ; eveiy  rent 
is  iffuing  out  of  lands,  but  an  annuiity 
charges  only  the  granter,  his  heirs,  &c, 
alfo  no  aflion  lies  for  an  annuity  but  the 
writ  of  annuity  ; but  for  the  recovery  of 
rent,  the  fame  remedy  lies  as  for  lands. 

ANNULAR,in  a general  fenfe,  fornething 
in  the  form  of,  or  refembling,  a ring. 
Hence, 

Annular,  in  anatomy,  is  an  appellation 
given  to  feveral  parts  of  the  body  ; thus, 
the  annular  cartilage  is  the  fecond  carti- 
lage of  the  larynx ; annular  ligament, 
that  which  encompaffes  the  writt,  and 
binds  the  bones  of  the  arm  together;  an- 
nular procefs,  or  protuberance,  a part  of 
the  medulla  oblongata.  See  the  articles 
Cartilage,  Ligament,  Sfr. 

Annular  is  alfo  a peculiar  denomination 
of  the  fourth  finger  commonly  called  the 
ring-finger. 

ANNULET,  in  architeflure,  a fmall  fquare 
member  in  the  doric  capital,  under  the 
quarter-round. 

Annulet  is  alfo  a narrow  flat  moulding, 
which  is  common  to  divers  places  of  the 
columns,  as  in  the  bafes,  capitals,  &c. 
It  is  the  fame  member  which  Vitruvius 
calls  afillet;  Palladio,  a liltel  or  cinflure  ; 
Scamozzi  and  Mr.  Brown,  a fupercili- 
um,  lift,  tinea,  eye- brow,  fquare,  and 
rabbit.  ^ 

Annulet,  in  heraldry,  a mark  of  dif- 
tinflion  which  the  filth  brother  of  a fa- 
mily ought  to  bear  in  his  coat  of  arms. 
The  hieroglyphic  of  the  annulet  is  very 
various  : feme  of  the  antients  ufed  it  to 
denote  fervitude  ; the  romans  reprefented 
by  it  liberty  and  nobility.  It  is  an  em- 
blem of  fecrecy,  if  it  have  a feal ; and  of 
love,  if  the  cypher,  the  face,  or  the  arms 
of  the  perfon  beloved  are  engraved  upon 
it. 

ANNULLING,  a term  fometimes  ufed  for 
cancelling,  or  making  void,  a deed,  fen- 
tence,  or  the  like. 

ANNUNCIADA,ANNONTiADA,brAN- 
nuntiata,  an  order  of  knighthood  in 
Savoy,  firft  inftituted  by  Amadeus.  I.  in 
the  year  1409 ; their  collar  was  of  fifteen 
X 3 links. 
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link?,  Interwoven  one  with  snother,  in 
form  of  a true  lover’s  knot,  and  the  motr 
to  F.  E.  R.  T.  fignifying  fortitudo  ejiis 
Rhodum  temiit.  Amadeus  VIII.  gave  the 
name  annunclada  to  this  order,  which 
was  formerly  known  by  that  of  the  knot 
of  love,  changing,  at  the  fame  time,  the 
image  of  St.  Maurice,  patron  of  Savoy, 
which  hung  at  the  collar,  for  that  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  ; and  inftead  of  the  motto 
abovementionrd,  fubftituting  the  words 
of  the  angel’s  faliitation. 

Anhonciad.\  is  aifo  the  title  of  feveral  re- 
ligious orders,  inftitnted  at  different 
times,  and  at  different  places,  in  honour 
of  the  annunciation.  See  the  next  article. 

ANNUNCIATION,  the  tidings  brought 
by  the  angel  Gabriel  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
of  the  incarnation  of  Chrilt. 
Annuncjation  is  alfo  a feflival,  kept  by 
'the  church  on  the  ajth  of  March,  in 
comraemoyation  of  thefe  tidings : it  is  of 
very  great  antitjuity. 

In  the  romifli  church,  on  this  feaft  the 
pope  performs  the  ceremony  of  marrying 
orcloyftering  a certain  number  of  maid- 
ens, who  are  prefented  to  him  in  the 
church  della  Minerva,  cloathed  in  white 
ferge,  and  muftled  up  from-heed  to  foot : 
an  officer  Hands  by,  with  purfes  contain- 
ing notes  of  fifty  crowns  for  thofe  who 
make  choice  of  marriage,  and  notes  of  an 
hundred  for  thofe  who  choofe  the  veil. 
Annunciation  is  likewife  a title  given  by 
the  Jews  to  part  of  the  ceremony  of  their 
paffover. 

ANODYNE,  in  pharmacy,  a term  applied 
to  medicines  which  mitigate  pain. 
Anodynes  are  of  two  kinds  ; the  firft 
proper,  called  alfo  paregorics  ; the  fe- 
cond  improper,  becaiife  they  rather  ftu- 
pify  than  alleviate,  and  are  known  by  the 
name  of  hypnotics  and  narcotics.  See  the 
article  Hypnotics, 

Among-anodynes  may  be  reckoned  all 
relaxing  remedies,  dilutees,  and  medi- 
cines, which,  by  any  means,  deftroy  acri- 
mony, or  expel  wind,  together  with  the 
compound  medicines  of  the  fhops,  which 
pafs  under  this  name  ; luch  is  the  ano- 
dynebalfam  made  of  caftile  foap,  opium, 
camphiie,  faffron,  and  fpirit  of  wine,  ac- 
counted excellent  in  allaying  the. tortures 
of  the  gout,  and  in  obftruSlipns  of  thp 
urinary  paifages. 

ANQMALISTICAL- VE.aR,  in  aftrono- 
my,  the  time  that  the  earth  takes  to  pafs 

■ through  her  orhit ; it  is  alfo  called  the 
periodical  year, 


The  fpace  of  time  beforiglng  to  this  year 
is  greater  than  the  .tropical  year,  on  ac. 
count  of  the  preceflion  of  the  equinoxes 
See  the  article  Precession. 

ANOMALOUS,  in  a general  fenfe,  is  ap- 
plied  to  whatever  is  irregular,  or  deviates 
from  the  rule  obferved  by  other  things  of 
the  like  nature. 

Anomalous  verbs,  in  grammar,  furh 
as  are  not  conjugated  conformably  to  the 
paradigm  .of  their  conjugation  : they  are 
found  in  all  languages;  in  latin  the  verb 

■ lego  is  the  paradigm  of  the  third  conjii. 
gation,  and  runs  thiiF,'  lego,  legh,  legit-, 
by  the  fame  rule  it  (liould  fero,  Jens, 
ferit,  hwt  we  fay  fen,  ferr,  fert fm 
then  is  an  anomalous  verb.  In  englilli  tbe 
irregularity  relates  often  to  the  preter 
tenle,  and  paffive  participle;  for  example, 
gi-ve,  were  it  formed  according  to  rule, 
would  make^MMin  the  preter  tenfe,  and 
paffive  participle  ; whereas,  in  the  former, 
it  makes  ga-ue,  and  in  the  latter 

ANOMALY,  in  grammar,  that  quality 
in  words  which  renders  them  anomalous, 
See  the  preceding  article. 

Anomaly,  in  altronoray,  an  irregularity 
in.  the  motion  of  tlte  planets,  whertby 
they  deviate  from  the  aphelion  or  apogee; 
which  inequality  is  either  mean,  excen- 
tricj  or  coequate  and  true. 

Mean  Anomaly,  in  the  old  aftronoinv, is 
the  diftance  of  a planet  from  the  line  of 
theapfes,  according  to  its  mean  motion  1 
thus,  ifE  S D,  (plate  XIX.  fig.  1.  n*. 
1.)  be  the  fun’s  orbit,  A M N B the 
ecliptic,  the  earth  at  T,  the  fun  at  S, 
and  A B the  line  of  the  nodes;  then  is 
the  angle  A T M,  or  the  arch  A M,  the 
fun’s  rhean  anomjly. 

But;  in  the  new  aftronomy,  where  a 
planet,  at  P,  deferibes  an  elipfis  A P 
B A (ibid.  n°.  2.)  about  the  fun,  li- 
tuated  in  the  focus  S,  the  mean  anomaly 
is  the  arch,  or  angle,  or  triline.ir  area 
ASP,  contained  under  the  line  of  the 
apfes  A B (fiz.  the  tranfverfe  axis)  and 
the  line  S P,  which  is  propoitional  to  the 
time.  Agaiii,  drawing  Q__P  H perpen- 
dicular to  A B,  and  S F perpendicular 
to  the  radius  QjC,  continued,  the  mean 
anomaly  will  be  reprelented  by  the  11  Hi- 
near  circular  area  A Q^S,  or  by  tjie  arch 
A S F ; as  is  demonlirafed  by  allro- 
nomers. 

Excentric  Anomaly,  in  the  new  aSro- 
nomy,  is  an  arch  A Q__of  the.excentiic 
circle  A ^B,  terminated  by  -A  B,  and 
by  tho  line  Q H,  drawn  i(u'oiigh  the 
■'  ceiitrs 
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centre  of  the  planet  P,  perpendicular  to 
A B.  ■ 

Coeqnate  or  true  Anomaly  is  the  diftance 
of  the  fun  from  its  apogeeum,  -or  of  a 
planet  from  its  aphelium,  where  it  is  feen 
from  the  fun ; that  is,  it  is  the  angle 
^ S P at  the  fun,  under  which  the  planet’s 
(liftanes  from  the  aphelium  appears.  Fpr 
a farther  account  of  anomaly,  confult 
Gregory,  ICeil,  &c. 

ANOMOSANS,  in  church- hiftory,  an- 
trent  heretics,  who  aflerted,  that  the  Son 
was  of  a nature  different  from,  and  in 
nothing  like  to,  that  of  the  Father.  This 
was  the  name  by  which  the  pure  arians 
were  dilfinguiflted,  in  contradiftinftion 
to  the  femi-arians,  who  acknowledged  a 
hkenefs  of  nature  in  the  Son,  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  denied,  with  the  pure 
ai  ians,  the  confubftantiality  of  the  word. 
The  femi-arians  condemned  the  anomoe- 
ans  ill  the  council  of  Seleucia  ; and  the 
anomoeans  in  their  turn  condemned  the 
feiiii-aiians  in  the  council  of'  Conftanti- 
nople. 

ANOMORHOMBOIDIA,  in  natural  hi- 
llory,  a genus  of  cryftalline  fpars,  of  no 
determinate  form,  eafily  fiffile,  but  cleav- 
ing more  readily  in  an  horizontal  than  in 
a perpendicular  direftion,  their  plates 
being  compofed  of  irregular  arrangements 
of  (liort  and  thick  rhomboidal  concre- 
tions. See  the  article  Spar. 

ANONA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
belonging  to  poljandria-polygynia  clafs 
ofLinnteusi  the  perianthium  is  compofed 
of  three  cordated,  hollowed,  and  acumi- 
nated leaves  : the  corolla  confifts  of  fix 
cordated  feffile  petals,  three  alternately 
interior  and  fuialler ; the  ftamina  are 
fcaice  vlfible,  but  the  anthers  are  nume- 
rous: the  fruit  is  a large  berry,  of  an 
oval  figure,  covered  with  a fquamofe  punc- 
tuated bark  : the  feeds  are  numerous, 
hard,  of  an  oblong  figure,  and  are  placed 
circularly. 

ANONIS,  REST-HARROW,  in  botaiiy, 
the  name  of  Tournefort,  for  the  Ononis 
of  Linnsiis.  See  the  article  On  ONis,  and 

. plate  XVIII.  fig.  5. 

ANONYMOUS,  fomething  that  is  name-, 
iefs,  or  of  which  the  name  is  concealed. 
It  is  a term  ufualiy  applied  to  books 
which  do  not  exprefs  the  author’s  name, 
or  to  authors  whofe  names  are  unknown. 

Anonymous,  in  anatomy,  an  appellation 
given  to  parts  newly  difeovered,  and  con- 
fequently  without  any  proper  names : thus 
the  annular  cartilage  of  the  throat,  known 


at  prefent  by  the  name  cricoides,  was  for- 
merly called  anonymous. 

ANOREXY,  in  medicine,  a loathing  of 
meat,  or  want  of  appetite. 

An  anorexy  ?s  occafioned  either  from  an 
ill  difpofition  of  the  ftomach,  or  a redun- 
dancy of  humours.  The  cure  is  differ- 
ent, according  to  the  caufe,  both  which 
are  treated  of  under  the  article  Nausea. 

ANOUT,  a finall,  ifland  in  the  Schager- 
rack,  or  that  paitof  the  fea  of  Denmark 
which  has  Norway  on  the  north,  Jutland 
on  the  weft,  Sweden  on  the  eaft,  and  the 
ifle  of  Zealand  on  the  fouth  ; it  lies  in 
11°  eaft  longit.  and  56®  36' north  lat. 

ANSyT,  in  aftronomy,  the  parts  of  faturn'’s 
ring,  which  are  to  be  feen  on  each  fide  of 
the  planet,  when  viewed  through  a tele- 
fcope,  and  the  ring  appears  Ibmewhac 
open.  They  are  fo  called  bccaufe'they 
are  like  handles  to  the  body  of  the  planet. 
See  the  article  Saturn. 

ANSE,  a I'mall  town  of  France,  in  the 
Lyonnois,  four  leagues  north  of  Lyons. 

ANSEL-wtsight,  the  fame  with  auncel- 
weight.  See  the  article  Auncel. 

ANSER,  in  the  linusean  fyttem  of  zoology, 
an  order  of  birds,  diftinguifhed  by  hav- 
ing their  beaks  dentated  in  the  manner  of 
a faw,  and  the  feet  formed  for  fwimming. 
Of  this  order  we  have  the  following  ge- 
nera, ^iz.  I.  The  pelican,  a.  The 
anas,  or  duck-kind,  3.  The  mergus. 
4.  Thealca.  5.  The  colymbus,  or  diver- 
kind,  6.  The  larus,  or  gull-kind,  S?c, 
See  the  articles  Pelican,  Anas,  &c. 
Anfer  is,  more  particularly,  ufed  for  the 
common  goofe.  See  the  article  Goose. 

Anser,  in  aftronomy,  a ftar  of  the  fifth  or 
fixth  magnitude,  in  the  milky-way,  be- 
tween the  fwan  and  eagle. 

ANSES,  in  aftronomy,  the  fame  with  anjii. 
See  the  article  Ans^. 

ANSLO,  a fea  -port  town  of  Norway,  and 
province  of  Aggerhuys,  fituated  in  10'^. 
I2' eaft  long,  and  59°  30' north  lat. 

ANSPACH,  or  Ohnspach,  a city  of 
Germany,  and  circle  of  Franconia,  fitu- 
ated in  10°  36'  eaft  longitude,  and  49° 
2a'  north  latitude. 

It  is  the  capital  of  the  marquifate  of  An- 
fpach,  of  winch  family  was  the  late  queen 
Caroline. 

ANSPESSADES,  in  the  French  armies,  a 
kind  of  inferior  officer  in  the  foot,  below 
the  corporals,  but  above  the  common 
centinels.  There  are  ufualiy  four  or  five 
of  them  in  a company. 

ANSTRfJTHER  eastee.  and  -wester, 

two 
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two  royal  burghs  of  Scotland,  fituated  on 
the  fouth-ealt  coaft  of  the  county  of  Fife, 
in  a’  2j'  weft  longitude,  and  se”  20' 
uorth  latitude. 

ANSWER,  the  reply  made  to  a queftion. 
To  anfwer  for  a man,  in  a commercial 
fenfe,  fignifies  to  be  his  furety. 

Answer,  inlaw.  See  Rejoinder. 

ANT,  formica,  in  zoology,  a well  known 
infeiif,  much  celebrated  for  its  induftry 
and  ceconomy. 

The  ant  makes  a diftinft  genus  of  infefts, 
of  the  order  of  the  hymenoptera,  or  thofe 
with  membranaceous  wings;  and  is  dif- 
tinguiflied  from  the  other  genera  of  this 
order,  by  having  an  ereft  fquama,  or 
fcaly  body,  placed  between  the  tliorax  and 
abdomen. 

Ants  are  all  furnilhed  with  four  wings, 
excepting  the  mules,  as  they  are  called, 
or  thofe  of  no  fex,  which  have  none  at  all. 
Of  this  genus  we  have  the  following  fpe- 
cies  in  England:  i.  A fmall  blackifh 
ant.  z.  A fmall  reddilh  brown  ant. 
3.  A middle-fized  black  ant.  4,  A mid- 
dle-fized  reddilh  ant.  5.  The  great  ant, 
or  horfe  ant,  alfo  known  by  the  name  of 
hippo7nyrmex. 

Ant-bear,  in  zoology.  See  the  article 
Myrmecophaga. 

ANTAj  in  the  antient  architeSure,  a 
fquare  pilafter,  placed  at  the  corners  of 
buildings. 

Anta  is  ufed  by  M.  Le  Clerc  for  a kind  of 
ihaftof  a pillar,  without  bafe  or  capital, 
and  even  without  any  moulding. 

ANTAGONIST,  antagonijia,  denotes  an 
adverfary,  efpecially  in  fpeaking  of  com- 
bats and  games. 

Antagonist  ' MUSCLES,  in  anatomy, 
thofe  which  have  oppolite  funftions,  as 

' flexors  and  extenfors,  abduRors,  and  ad- 
duftors,  &c, 

ANATANACLASIS,  in  rhetoric,  a fi- 
gure which  repeats  the  fame  word,  but  in 
a different  fenfe,  as,  dum  ‘uimmus,  m- 
noamus. 

antarctic,  in  a general  fenfe,  de- 
notes fomething  oppolite  to  the  arftic,  or 
northern  pole.  Hence 
Antarilic  circle,  in  geography  and  aftro- 
no!ny,  is  one  of  the  lelfer  circles  of  the 
fphere,  and  diftantonly  23°  30^  from  the 
fouth  pole,  which  is  Jikewlle  called  an- 
tarflic,  for  the  fame  reafon. 

ANTARES,  a ftar  of  the  firft  magnitude, 
otherwife  called  the  fcorpion’s  heart.  See 
the  article  Scorpion. 

ANTE',  in  heraldry,  denotes  that  the 


pieces  are  let  into  one  another  in  fuch 
form  as  is  there  exprelTed,  as,  for  in. 
fiance,  by  dove-tails,  rounds,  fwallows 
tails,  or  the  like. 

ANTEAMBULONES,  in  roman  anti, 
quity,  fervants  who  went  before  perfons 
of  dillindlion,  to  clear  the  way  before 
them.  They  ufed  this  formula,  Tiatc' 
locum  domino  meo  ; z.  e.  make  room,  or 
way,  for  my  mailer. 

ANTECEDENT,  in  general,  fomething 
that  goes  before  another,  either  in  order 
of  time  or  place. 

Antecedent  decree,  among fchoolmen, 
is  a decree  preceding  fome  other  decree, 
or  fome  aftion  of  man,"  or  the  previGon 
of  that  aftion.  It  is  muchdifputed,  whe- 
ther predeftination  be  a decree  antecedent 
or  fubfequent  to  faith. 

Antecedent  will,  or  delire,  is  that 
which  in  God  precedes  another  will  or 
delire,  or  fome  knowdedge  or  previGon, 
But  it  is  to  be  remarked^  that  thele  terms 
are  applied  to  God  only  in  refpeft  to  the 
order  of  nature,  and  not  to  an  order  of 
fuccelfion. 

Antecedent,  in  grammar,  the  word  to 
which  a relative  refers  : thus,  God  <1010111 
’WO  adore,  the  word  God  is  the  antecedent 
to  the  relative  mjhom. 

Antecedent,  in  logic,  is  the  firft  of  the 
two  propofitions  in  an  enthymema.  See 
the  article  Enthy.meme. 

Antecedent,  in  mathematics,  is  the  Gift 
of  two  terms  of  A ratio,  or  that  which  is 
compared  with  the  other,  as  in  the  ratio 
of  2 to  3,  or  a io  b,  z and  a are  eacli 
antecedents. 

Antecedent  signs,  in  medicine,  fucK 
as  are  obferved  before  a diftemper  is  lb 

■ formed  as  to  be  reducible  to  any  particu- 
lar clafs,  as  a bad  difpofition  of  the  blood, 

■ which  precedes  an  infinite  number  of 
difeafes. 

Antecedent  TERM,  in  mathematic?,  the 
firft  one  of  any  ratio  : thus,  if  the  ratio 
be  a : i,  n is  the  antecedent  term. 

ANTECEDENCE,  antecedentia,  in  aftro- 
nomy,  an  apparent  motion  of  a planet 
towards  the  weft,  or  contrary  to  the  or- 
der of  the  figns,  wk.  from  taurus  to- 
wards aides,  (Sc. 

ANTECEDENCY,  or  Antecedence, 
in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  the  property 
or  prerogative  of  being  antecedent.  See 
the  article  Antecedent. 

ANTECESSOR,  one  that  goes  before.  It 
was  an  appellation  given  to  thofe  who 
excelled  in  anyfcience;  Juftinian  applied 
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;t  particularly  to  profeffors  of  civil  law  ; 
and  in  the  univerlities  of  France,  the 
teachers  of  law  take  the  title  antccejfores 
in  all  their  thefes. 

antechamber,  or  Antichamber. 

Seethe  article  Antichamber. 
ANTECHRIST.  See  the  article  Anti- 
christ. 

ANTECURSORES,  m the  roman  armies, 
a party  of  horfe  detached  before,  partly  to 
get  intelligence,  provifions,  &c.  and 
partly  to  chufe  a proper  place  to  encamp 
in,  Thefe  were  otherwil’e  called  antecef- 
foi-es,  and  by  the  Gi  eeks  prodrami. 
antedate,  among  lawyers,  a fpurious 
orfalfe  date,  prior  to  the  true  date  of  a 
bond,  bill,  or  the  like.  See  Date, 
antediluvian,  whatever  exifted  be- 
fore Noah’s  flood  : thus,  the  generations 
froniAdaiii  to  Noah  are  called  the  antedi- 
luvians. Thefe  are  great  difputes  among 
pliilofophers  about  the  form,  conftitu- 
tion,  figure,  and  fituation  of  the  antedi- 
luvian earth.  Dr.  Burnet  contends  that 
it  was  only  a hollow  cruft,  with  an  uni- 
form equable  furface,  without  mountains 
and  without  teas,  and  in  all  refpefts  dif- 
ferent from  what  we  now  find  it  to  be. 
Dr.  Woodward  undertakes  to  prove  that 
its  appearance  was  the  fame  as  at  prefent ; 
that  it  had  the  fame  pofition  in  refpeft  of 
the  fun,  and  confequently  the  fame  vicif- 
fitudes  of  feafons  : and  Mr.  Whifton 
imagines,  that  the  chaos,  of  which  our 
earth  was  formed,  had  been  the  atmo- 
fphere  of  a comet ; that  the  annual  mo- 
tion of  the  earth  began  as  foon  as  it  af- 
fumed  a new  form  ; but  that-the  diurnal 
motion  did  not  take  place  till  the  fall  of 
Adam  ; that  before  the  deluge  the  year 
began  at  the  autumnal  equinox  ; that  the 
orbit  of  the  earth  was  a perfedl  circle  : 
and  that  the  folar  and  lunar  years  were 
the  fame,  each  confiding  of  juft  three 
hundred  and  fixty  days.  The  ftate  of 
the  antediluvian  philofophy  has  likewife 
been  the  fubjeft  of  much  debate  among 
authors. 

ANTEGO,  one  of  the  Caribbee  iflands, 
in  the  Atlantic  or  American  ocean,  fitu- 
atedinfii”  30' weft  longitude,  and  17'? 
30'  north  latitude.  It  is  about  twenty 
miles  long,  and  as  many  broad. 
ANTEJURjAMENTUM,  by  our  an- 
ceftors  called  juramentuni  calunmia,  an 
oath  which  antiently  both  accufer  and  ac- 
cufed  were  to  take  before  any  trial  or 
purgation. 

The  accufer  was  to  fwcar  that  he  would 
proftcute  the  cryninal  j and  the  accufed 
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to  make  oath,  on  the  day  he  was  to  un-- 
dergo  the  ordeal,  that  he  was  innocent  of 
the  crime  charged  againft  him. 

ANTELOPE,  in  zoology,  a fpecies  of 
goat,  otherwife  called  gazella.  See  the 
article  Gazella. 

ANTENCLEMA,  in  rhetoric,  called  by 
the  Latins  relatio,  is  when  the  fault  is 
imputed  upon  any  misfortune  happen- 
ing, to  the  perfon  to  whom  it  happen- 
ed : thus,  Oieftes  blamed  his  mother, 
Horatius  his  filter,  and  Milo  blamed 
Clodius. 

ANTENN.ffi,  in  the  liiftory  of  infeAts, 
flender  bodies  with  which  nature  has  fur- 
niftied  the  heads  of  thefe  creatures  ; be- 
ing the  fame  with  what  in  engllfli  are 
called  horns,  or  feelers.  See  Horn. 

ANTEPAGMENTA,  in  the  antient  ar- 
chitefiiure,  the  jambs  of  a door.  They 
are  alfo  ornaments,  or  garnifliings,  in 
carved  work,,  of  men,  animals,"  (Sc. 
made  either  of  wood  or  Hone,  and  fet  on 
the  architrave. 

ANTEPENULTIMA,  in  gpammar,  the 
third  fyllable  of  a word  from  the  end,  or 
the  iaft  fyllable  but  two.  The  Greeks- 
put  the  acute  accent  upon  the  antepenul- 
tiraa  ; and  the  Latins,  when  the  penui- 
tima  is  to  be  pronounced  Ihort,  put  it  up- 
on the  antepenultima,  as  in  the  word  'do- 
minus. 

ANTEPREDIC  AMENTS,  among  logi- 
cians, certain  preliminary  qtieftions, 
which  illuftrpte  the  doflrine  of  predica- 
ments and  categories.  They  are  fo  call- 
ed becaufe  Ariftotle  has  placed  them  be- 
fore the  predicaments,  in  order  to  treat 
that  liibjefl:  afterwards  without  interrup- 
tion,’ 

ANTEQUIERA,  a town  of  Granada,  in 
Spain  i fituated  in  we.ft  longitude  4?.  qo'. 
and  north  latitude  36”.  40'.  about  twen- 
ty-five miles  north  of  Malaga. 

ANTERIOR,  or  Anteriour,  denotes 
fomething  placed  before  another,  either 
with  refpeff  to  time  or-place. 

ANTESIGNANI,  in  the  roman  armies, 
foldiers  placed  before  the  ftandards,  in 
order  to  defend  them,  according  to  Lip- 
fius  ; but  Caefar  and-Livy  mention  the 
antefignani  as  the  firft  line,  orfirft  body, 
of  heavy-aimed  troops.  "The  velites, 
who  ufed  to  ikirmifli  before  the  array, 
were  likewife  called  antefignani. 

ANTESTATURE,  in  fortification,  'a 
fmall  retrenchment  made  of  palifadoes, 
or  facks  of  earth,  with  a view  to  d ifpute 
with  an  enemy  the  remainder  of  a piece 
of  ground.  This  term  is  grown  obfo- 
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lete.  See  the  article  Retremchment. 

ANTHELIX,  in  anatomy,  the  inward 
protuberance  of  the  external  ear,  being 
a femicircle  within,  and  almoft  parallel 
to  the  helix.  See  the  article  Helix. 

ANTHELMINTICS,  among  phyficians, 
medicines  proper  to  deftroy  worms.  See 
the  article  Worms. 

ANTHEM,  a church-fong  performed  in 
cathedral  I'ervice  by  chorillers,  who  fung 
alternately.  It  was  ufed  to  denote  both 
pfalms  and  hymns,  when  performed  in 
this  manner.  But  at  p.refent,  anthem 
is  ufed  in  a more  confined  fenfe,  being 
applied  to  certain  palfages  taken  out  of 
the  fcriptures,  and  adapted  to  a particu- 
lar folemnity. 

ANTHEMIS,  in  botany,  the  name  ufed 
by  Linnaeus  for  the  chammmile  of  other 
writers.  See  the  article  CHAM.ffiMILE. 
This  is  allb  the  name  by  which  fome 
writers  call  the  buphthalmum  or  ox-eye. 
See  the  article  Buphthalmum. 

ANTHER.ffi,  among  botanifts,  denote 
the  little  roundifii  or  oblong  bodies,  on 
the  tops  of  the  tlamina  of  plants.  See 
the  article  Stamina. 

The  anthera  is  the  principal  part  of  the 
male  organ  of  generation  in  plants, 
anfwering  to  xht  glans  penis  in  animals. 
It  is  tumid  and  hollow,  containing  a 
fine  powder  railed  farina  fcecundans. 
See  Plant,  Generation,  Farina. 

ANTHERICUM,  in  botany,  the  name 
by  which  Linnseus  calls  the  phalangiura 
of  Tourneloit.  See  Phalangium. 

AN  rHE.''PHORIA,in  antiquity,  a ficilian' 
feftival,  inllituted  in  honour  of  Profer- 
pine.  Another  folemnity  of  this  kind 
feems  to  have  been  obferved  at  Argos,  in 
honour  of  Juno. 

ANTHESTERIA,  in  grecian  antiquit)'', 

_ fellivals  celebrated  in  the  fpring  by  the 
antient  Athenians,  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
duiing  which  the  mailers  fealled  their 
flaves,  as  the  Romans  did  in  the  time  of 
the  Saturnalia.  See  Saturnali.A. 

It  was  ulual,  during  thefe  feafts,  to  ride 
in  chariots,  and  pafs  jells  upon  all  that 
palfed  by 

AN  I HESTERION,  in  antient  chrono- 
logy,  the  lixth  month  of  the  athenian 
year,  anfwering  to  the  latter  part  of  our 
November,  and  beginning  of  December. 

ANTHtlCEROS,  in  botany,  a genus,  of 
nioffes,  without  any  flower-petals  or  Ita- 
mina  ; inftead  of  which  there  is  a Angle, 
very  longard  fubnlatedanthera,  fprin'ging 
from  the  hafe  of  the  cup.  The  female 
flo'wer  is  fometimes  found  on  the  fame 


plant  with  this  anthera  ; and  fonietiniej 
on  a di.fferent  one.  It  is  monophyllous 
divided  into  fix  patent  fegments,  anil 
commonly  contains  three  roundifli  fejj 
lodged  in  its  bottom. 

ANTHOLOGION,  the  title  of  the  fervice 
book  ufed  in  the  greek  church. 

It  is  divided  into  twelve  months,  contain- 
ing the  offices  fung  throughout  the  year 
on  the  feftivals  of  our  favfour,  the  virgin, 
and  other  remarkable  faints. 

ANTHOLOGY , aydoxiiyictj  a difeourfe  of 
flowers,  or  of  beautiful  palfages  from  any 
authors. 

Anthology  is  alfo  the. name  given  lo  a 
collefiion  of  epigrams  taken  from  fevetal 
greek  poets. 

ANTHOLYZA,  in  the  linnsean  fylitm 
of  botany,  makes  a diftinft  genus  of 
plants,  the  flower  of  which  confilis  of 
one  tubular  petal ; and  its  fruit  is  a 
rouhdilh  ca'pfule,  confilting  of  three  valves, 
and  divided  into  three  cells,  containing 
a number  of  triangular  feeds. 

This  genus  belongs  to  the  triandria  mi- 
swgynia  clafs,  and  is  comprehended  a- 
mong  the  gladioli  by  other  botanifts. 

ANTHONY,  ov  Knights  of  St.  Anthony, 
a military  order,  inftituted  by  Albert 
duke  of  Bavaria,  Holland,  and  Zealand, 
when  he  deligned  to  make  war  againft 
the  Turks  10138*.  The  knights  wore 
a collar  of  gold  made  in  form  ofa  her- 
mit’s girdle,  from  which  hung  a fticlt 
cut  like  a crutch,  -with  a little  bell,  as  they 
are  reprefented  in  St.  Anthony’s  pifltires, 

St.  Anthony’s  Fire,  a name  fometimes 
given  to  the  eryfipelas.  SeeERYSlPEiAS, 

ANTHORISMUS,  in  rhetoric,  denotes 
a contrary  defeription  or  definition  ofa 
thing,  from  that  given  by  the  advetfe 
party. 

ANTHOSPERMUM,  in  botany,  a genus 
of  plants,  by  Pontedera  called  leurtii- 
fortia,  and  belonging  to  ihifolygamk 
dioccia  clafs  of  Linnteiis. 

It  is  male  and  female,  in  different  plants, 
and  fome  are  hermaphrodites.  The  an- 
drogynous  flower  is  of  one  leaf,  with  two 
piftils  ,and  four  ftamina,  with  the  gernien 
below  the  flower.  The  male  flowers 
are  the  fame  with  thefe,  wanting  only 
the  pillils  and  germen.  The  female 
flowers  have  the  piftils  and  gernien, 
but  want  the  ftamina.  Pontedera  de- 
feribes  the  fruit  to  be  roimdifh,  and  full 
of  corners,  having  eight  oblong  feeftb 
lying  two  and  two  together. 

ANTHO  ANTHUM,  in  botany,  a genus 
of  plants,  the  flower  sf  which  is  a bivalve 

glume. 
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glume-  The  ftamina  are  two  capillary 
iilaments.  The  glume  of  the  flower  ad- 
heres afterwards^to  the  feed  which  is  An- 
gle, roundifli,  and  pointed  at  each  end. 
Tins  genus  belongs  to  the  d'mndria  digy- 
Ilia  clafs  of  Linnmus,  and  is  the  fame 
with  that  which  Mr.  Ray  calls  gramen 
rjernum,  fpica  breoji  laxa.  It  is  the 
only  grafs,  fo  far  as  is  yet  known,  Which 
has  only  two  ftamina. 

ANTHRACOSIS,  avSpitHxcrit,  in  medicine, 
acoriofive  fcaly  ulcer,  either  on  the  bulb 
of  the  eye  or  the  eye-lids. 

anthrax,  £iv0faj,  a greelc  term  literally 
ligiiifying  a burning  coal,  ufed  by  the 
antients  to  denote  a gem,  as  well  as  a 
difeafe,  more  generally  known  by-  the 
name  of  carbuncle.  See  CARBttNCLE. 
Anthrax,  is  fometirnes  alfo  ufed  for 
lithanthrax,  or  pit-coal.  See  the  article 
Lithanthrax. 

ANTHROPOGRAPHY,  alQpailrQypa^piaf 
denotes  the  defcription  of  the  human 
body,  its  parts,  ftruflure,  &c. 

ANTHROPOLATRAE,  oApwTroXoTjai,  in 
church  hiftory,  an  appellation  given  to 
the  Neftorians,  on  account  of  their  wor- 
fhipping  Chrift,  notwithftanding  that 
they  believed  him  to  be  a mere  man. 

ANTHROPOLATRIA,  the  paying  di- 
vine honours  to  a man,  fuppofed  to  be 
the  moft  antient  kind  of  idolatry/  See 
the  article  Idolatry. 

ANTHROPOLOGY,  avdpuir'Aoyia,  a dif- 
couifenpon  human  nature.  ThusTeich- 
nieyer  has  given  us  a treaiife  of  the  ani- 
mal oeconomy,  which  is  intitled  anthro- 
pologia. 

Anthropology,  among  divines,  denotes 
that  manner  of  expyefllon  by  which  the 
infpired  writers  attribute  human  parts  and 
palftons  to  God.  As  in  Genefrs,  God  is 
faid  to  have  repented  of  having  made  man. 
Anthropology,  in  fpeaking  of  God,  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  give  us  an  idea  of  many  things, 
which  otherwife  we  could  not  conceive. 
ANTHROPOMANC Y , 
afpecies  of  divination,  performed  by  in- 
fpftting  the  intralls  of  a human  ci'eature. 

ANTHROPOMORPHA,  in  the  linnaean 
fylleni  of  zoology,  a clafs  of  animals, 
refembling  in  Ibme  degree  the  human 
form  i the  diftinguilhing  char.ifteriftic  of 
which  is,  that  all  the  anim  ils,  compre- 
hended in  it,  have  four  fore  teeth  in  each 
jaw,  and  the  teats  are  Atuated  on  the  breaft. 
BeSdes  the  human  fpecies,  which  ftands 
at  the  head  of  this  clafs,  it  likewife  com- 
pi'fheiids  the  monkey  and  floath  kinds. 
•VoL.  I. 
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ANTHROPOMORPHISMjamonge'ccIe- 
fiaftical  writers,  denotes  the  herefy,  or 
error  of  the  anthropomorphites.  See  the 
next  article. 

AJNTHROPOMORPHITES,  in  church- 
hiftoryj  a fe£l  of  antient  heretics,  who 
taking  everything  fpoken  of  God  in  the 
fcripture  in  a literal  fenfe,  particularly 
that  paftage  of  Genefis,  in  which  it  is 
faid,  God  made  man  ajter  his  onjon  image^ 
maintained  that  God  had  a human  fliape . 
They  are  likewife  called  audeans,  from 
Audens  their  leader. 

ANTHROPOMORPHOUS,  an  appella- 
tion given  to  whatever  refembles  the  hu- 
man form  i thus  we  meet  with  anthro- 
pomorphous plants,  particularly  man- 
drake ; anthropomorphous  animals,  &V. 
See  the  articles  AntDropomorfha, 
and  Mandragora. 

ANTHROPOPATHY,  afigureor  eRpref- 
fion  by  which  fome  ,paflion  is  afcribed  to 
God,  which  properly  belongs  only  fo  man. 
It  differs  from  anthropology  as  the  genus 
from  the  fpecies  ; anthropology  fignifying 
any  thing  human  attributed  to  God,  but 
anthropopathy  only  human  affeflions, 
paflions,  &c. 

ANTHROPOSCOPY,  avSpMTroirKCTr:®,  that 
part  of  phyfiognomy  which  judges  of  a 
man’s  charafler,  fs’c.  from  the  lineaments 
of'his'  body. 

ANTHROPOPHAGY,  avQpuirz^payicty  tl^e 
aft  of  eating  human  flelh. 

This  cuftom,  barbarous  as  it  is,  can  boaff: 
of  great  antiquity.  Some  authors  trace 
its  original  as  high  as  the  deluge.  The 
primitive  chriftians  were  acctifed  of  it  by 
the  heathens,  who  in  all  probability 
grounded  the  calumny  on  their  mifunder- 
ttanding  what  they  had  heard  of  the 
euchantt  and  the  communion.  In.  the 
fouthein  part  of  Africa,  and  in  fome 
parts  of  America,  this  horrid  praflice  is 
faid  ftill  to  prevail. 

ANTHROPOTHYSIA,  avdpwTroSuv/a,  the 
inhuman  praftice  of  offering  facrifices  of 
men  or  women. 

The  AnthropOthyfia,  whatever  horror 
the  idea  of  it  may  now  excite,  was  a fre- 
quent praftice  among  tlie  antients.  Some 
have  imagined  that  the  facrifice  of  Abra- 
ham was  the  firft  inflance.  Many  rea- 
fonings  and  difquifitions  have  been  found- 
ed on  this  fuppofition  ; by  which  the  Se- 
venty of  Abraham’s  trial  is  thought  by 
fome  to  have  been  fomewhat  exaggerated. 
Human  facrifices  w'ere  in  ufe  among  the 
Gentiles  before  that  time ; praftifed  by 
Y kings 
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kings  as  well  as  by  private  perfons ; nay 
by  entire  nations,  as  the  Egyptians, 
Phoenicians,  Canaanites,  Sfc. 

ANTHYLLIS,  the  Bladder  Lotus, 
in  botany,  a genus  of  the  diadelphia- 
decandr'ia  cfafs  of  plants,  the  corolla 
whereof  is  papilionaceous  ; the  fruit  is  a 
•fmall  roundilh  legume,  compofed  of  two 
valves,  and  containing  one  or  two  feeds. 
This  genus  comprehends  the  vulneraria 
of  Tournefort  and  others. 

ANTI,  avh,  a greek  prepofition,  which  en- 
ters into  the  compofition  of  feveral  words, 
both  latin,  french,  and  englilli,  in  dif- 
ferent fenfes.  Sometimes  it  fignifies  be- 
fore, as  in  antichamber,  and  fometimes 
oppofite  or  contrary,  as  in  the  names  of 
thefe  medicines,  antifcorbutics,  antive- 
nereal,©’<:.  See  the  articles  Anticham- 
BER,  and  Antiscorbutics. 

Anti,  in  matters  of  literature,  a title  given 
to  feveral  books  written  in  anfwer  to 
others.  Such  are  the  Anti-baillet,  Anti- 
menagiana,  &c. 

ANTIBACCHIUS,  in  antient  poetry,  a 
foot  conlilling  of  three  fyllables,  the  two 
firft  long,  and  the  laft  one  lliort,  fuch  is 
the  word  ambire. 

ANTIBES,  a fea-port  town  of  Provence 
in  France,  fituated  on  the  Mediterranean, 
in  eaft  longitude  7°.  north  latit.  4.3°.  40'. 

ANTICHAMBER,  an  outer  chamber, 
for  ftrangers  to  wait  in,  till  the  perfon  to 
be  fpoken  with  is  at  leifure. 

A well  proportioned  anti-chamber  ought 
-to  be  in  length  the  diagonal  line  of  the' 
fquare  of  the  breadth,  and  flot  to  exceed 
the  breadth  and  half  at  moll. 

ANTICHRESIS,  among  civilians,  the 
fame  with  what  in  the  common  law  is 
called  a mortgage.  SeeMoRTGAGE. 

ANTICHRIST,  among  ecclefiaftical  wri- 
ters, denotes  a great  adverfary  of  chri- 
llianity,  who  is  to  appear  upon  the  earth 
towards  the  end  of  the  world.  He  is 
called  in  feripture,  the  man  of  fin,  the  fin 
tf  perdition.  See.  However,  as  the  opi- 
nions of  authors  dilfer  widely  concerning 
him,  we  fliall  refer  the  curious  to  Mal- 
venda,  a fpanifli  monk,  who  has  written 
exprefsly  on  the  ftibjeft. 
NTICHTHONES,  in  antient  geography, 
an  appellation  given  to  the  inhabitants  of 
oppofite  hemifpheres,  a?  the  fouthern  and 

I northern. 

ANTICIPATION,  the  a6l  of  doing  a . 
thing  before  the  time. 

Anticipating  a payment,  is  to  pay  it  be- 
fore the  time  be  expired  when  it  is  to  be- 
come due.  See  the  article  Advance. 
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ANTICOR,  or  Anticoeur,  among  far. 
riers,  an  inflammation  in  the  horfe’j 
throat ; being  the  fame  with  the  quinzy 
in  mankind.  ' 

Moll  writers  are  agreed,  that  this  difor. 
der  proceeds  from  hard  riding,  expoling 
a horfe  to  the  cold,  and  giving  him  cold 
water  to  drink  when  he  is  hot,  full 
feeding,  and  whatever  elfe  may  caiife  a 
hidden  llagnation  of  the  blooB,  Some 
will  have  it  to  proceed  from  fatnefs  and 
rank  feeding. 

The  cure  ftiould  firft  be  attempted  by 
large  and  repeated  bleedings,  to  abate 
the  inflammation  ; and  Mr.  Gihfon  ap- 
proves of  ftriking  one  or  other  of  the  veins 
of  the  hind  parts  to  make  a revulfion, 
Next  to  bleeding,  if  the  horfe  be  coltive 
or  bound  in  his  body,  clyfters  are  of  ufcj 
and  Dr.  Bracken  direfts  the  following  as 
a general  one.  Take  leaves  of  mallows 
and  pellitory  of  the  wall,  of  each  tbrts 
handfuls;  camomile  flowers,  one  hand- 
ful ; annifeed  and  fweet  fennelfeed, 
each  half  an  ounce ; linfeeds,  one  ounce; 
boil  thefe  in  three  quarts  of  water  to  two; 
then  ftrain  'and  prefs  out  the  liquor  llrong- 
ly,  and  add  of  caryocoftinum  eleftuary 
one  ounce,  common  fait  two  ounces,  and 
common  plaifter  oil  three  ounces.  Mix. 
Thefe  (hould  be  injefled  through  a very 
long  pipe,  for  the  purpofe,  and  as  warm 
as  a man  can  bear  his  cheek  to  the  fide 
of  the  bladder  it  is  tied  up  in,  and  it 
ihould  be  repeated  every  tw.o  or  three 
days,  as  occaiion  offers. 

ANTICOSTE,  an  american  ifland,  fituat- 
ed before  the  mouth  of  the  river  St, 
Lawrence,  in  64°.  weft  longitude,  and 
49®.  51'.  north  latitude. 

ANTICUS,  a term  ufed  by  anatomifts,  im- 
porting that  the  part  with  which  it  is 
joined,  ftands  before  fome  others:  thus, 
we  meet  with  ferratus  anticus,  peronxus 
anticus,  tibialis  anticus,  &c.  See  the 
article  SerraTus,  &c. 

ANTIDESMA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
dioecia  pentandria  clafs  of  plants,  the 
calyx  qf  which  is  a perianthium,  confid- 
ing of  five  oblong  concave  leaves ; there 
is  no  corolla ; the  fruit  is  a cylindric 
berry,  containing  one  cell  ; in  which  is 
lodged  a fingle  feed. 

ANTIDOTE,  among  phyllcians,  a reme- 
dy taken  to  prevent,  or  to  cure  peftilential 
difeafes. 

It  fignifies  alfo  a medicine  which  pre- 
vents the  ill  effefls  of  poifon  ; in  which 
fenfe  it  is  the  fame  with  alexipharmic. 

. See  the  article  Alexipharmic. 

AN-: 
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ANTIENT,  or  Ancient,  a.  term  appli- 
ed to  things  wjiich  exifted  long  ago  : 
thus,  we  fay,  antient  nations,  antient 
ciiftoms,  &c.  ^ 

Antient,  fometimes  alfo  denotes  elderly, 
or  of  long  Handing,  in  oppofition  to 
young  or  new;  thus,  we  fay,  an  antient 
barrifter,  antient  building,  &c. 

Antient,  in  a military  fenfe,  denotes  ei- 
ther the  enfign,  or  the  colouis. 

Antient,  in  Ihips  of  war,  the  ftreamer 
or  flag,  borne  in  the  ftern. 

Antient  Demesne,  oi-demain,  inlaw. 

See  the  article  Demain. 

ANTIGUA,  or  Antego.  SeeANTEGO. 
ANTIHECTICS,  in  pharmacy,  medicines 
good  in  heftical  diforders. 

The  antihefticLim  poterii,  is  a’  prepara- 
tion of  tin,  and  chalybeated  regulus  of 
antimony,  in  equal  quantities,  with  three 
times  as  much  nitre,  faid  to  do  wonders 
in  heftical  and  nervous  cafes, 

ANTILLES,  the  fame  with  the  Caribbee 
illands.  See  the  article  Caribbee. 
ANTILOGARIXHM,  the  complement 
. of  a logarithm.  See  Complement. 
ANTILOGY,  in  matters  of  literature,  an 
inconfiftency  between  two  or  more  paflTa- 
ges  of  the  fame  book, 

ANTILYSSUS  pulvis,  a medicine  con- 
filling  of  equal  parts  of  the  lichen  cinereus 
kmflrts,  and  black  pepper,  reckoned 
good  to  prevent  the  rabies  canina. 
ANTIMETABOLE,  in  rhetoric,  a figure 
whereby  two  things  are  fet  in  oppofition 
to  each  other. 

ANTIMONARCHICAL,  an  appellation 
given  to  whatever  oppofes  monarchical  go- 
vernment. See  the  article  Monarchy. 
ANTIMONIALS,  in  medicine,  prepara- 
tions of  antimony.  See  Antimony. 
ANTIMONIATED,  fomething  impreg- 
nated with  the  virtues  of  antimony. 
ANTIMONY,  in  natural  hiftory,  .one  of 
ihefemi-melals,  as  they  are  called,  fepa- 
rated  by  fufion  from  a very  hard  and 
heavy,  lead-coloured  fubftance,  called 
antimony-ore ; this  ore  is  compofed  of  a 
number  of  extremely  fmall  rparkfing  gra- 
nules, which  give  it  the  appearance  of  a 
lump  of-  the  pureft  Heel,  where  frefli 
broken.- 

■Antimony  is  of  confiderable  ufe  in  me- 
dicine, chymiftry,  and  mechanics.  It 
promotes  the  fufion  of  metals,  but  makes 
st'ery  thing  brittle  with  which  it  is  mixed. 

It  is  alfo  an  ingredient  in  pewter,  bell- 
■netnl,  and  the  mixt-metai  of  which  the 
types  for  printing  are  made. 
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Preparations  •/’Antimony.  We  find  a 
multitude  of  thefe  in  medical  writers, 
fome  of  which  are  diaphoretic,  whilft 
others  are  cathartic  or  emetic,  i . Pre- 
cipitated fulphur  of  antimony,  which  is 
a diaphoretic,  and  faid  to  be  a great 
. medicine  in  fcorbutic  cafes,  z.  Crocus, 
or  faffi  on  of  antimony,  called  crocus  sne- 
tallorum,  principally  ufed  by  the  farriers 
for  horles.  3,  Waflied  crocus  of  anti- 
mony, of  which  is  made  the  niir.um  anti- 
moniale,  called  allb  vinmn  emeticiun,  and 
nitnum  benediSlmn,  a powerful  emetic, 
given  from  one  ounce  to  two  or  three  at 
a dofe.  4.  Emetic  tartar,  made  by  boil- 
ing^ equal  quantities  of  walhed  crocus  of 
antimony  and  cryftals,  or  cream  of 
tartar,,  in  three  times  the  weight  of  the 
whole  of  common  water;  and  letting 
this  flioot  again  into  cryftals,  which  are 
the  emetic  tartar.  This  is  faid  to  be  a 
good  emetic,  and  preferable  to  all  the 
other  antimonial  ones  ; its  dofe  beino- 
from  two  grains  to  fix  or  eight.  5.  The 
calx  of  antimony,  commonly  called  dia- 
phoretic antimony.  6.  The  antimonial 
cauftic,  made  with  corrofive  fublimate. 
7.  Cinnabar  of  antimony.  8.  Tinifture 
of  antimony.  9.  Butter  of  antimony. 
10.  Regulus  of  antimony,  with  a great 
many  others  to  be  found  in  difpenfato- 
rles.  See  Cinnabar,  Butter,  Sfc, 

ANTINOMIANS,  in  church-hiftory,  cer- 
tain heretics,  who  firft  appeared  about  the 
year  1535,  and  fo  called  becaufe  they  re- 
jefled  the  law,  as  of  no  ufe  under  the  go- 
fpel-difpenfation,  with  other  doilrines 
equally  abfurd. 

ANTIOCH,  a town  of  Syria,  formerly 
its  capital,  but  nowin  a ruinous  condition, 
iituated  on  the  river  Orontes,  m 37".  ealt 
longitude,  and  36°.  north  latitude. 

ANTIPARALLELS,ingeometrv,arethofe 
lines  D E,  B C,  (plate  XIX.- fig.  z.  N°. 
I.)  which  make  the  fame  angles  A D E, 
A C B,  v-ith  the  two  lines  A B,  -i  C, 
cutting  them,  like  parallel  lines,  but  in 
oppofite  direiSlions. 

But  M.  Leibnitz  calls  antiparalltls  thole 
lines  E F,  G H,  (id.  2.)  which  cut 
two  parallels  A B,  C D,  fo  that  the 
outward  angle  A D F,'  being  added  to 
the  inward  one  A K H,  the  fum  may  be 
equal  to  aright  angle. 

ANTIPATHY,  a natural  averfion  of'one 
body  to  another,  in  contradiftinflion  to 
fympathy.  See  Sympathy.  • 

Some  authors  endeavour  to  .account  for 
the  antipathy  between  animals : thus,  ,-,s 
Y”  z effliivil 
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effluvia  and  fpirituous  Hearns,  fay  they, 
proceed  from  the  bodies  of  all  creatures, 
fome  of  which  difagree  with  others,  they 
excite  hatred  and  anger  in  each  other. 
Antipathy  is  ufed  in  painting,  for  an 
oppofition  between  the  qualities  of  co- 
lours. 

This  antipathy  is  chiefly  obferved  be- 
tween colours,  which  endeavour,'  as  it 
were,  to  predominate  over'  each  other, 
and  which  by  their  mixture  deftroy  each 
other,  e.gr.  ultramarine  and  Vermillion. 
This  does  not  obtain  in  the  clair  obfcurej 
for  tho’  there  be  nothing  more  oppcfite 
to  each  other  than  black  and  white,  as 
the  one  reprefents  light,  and  the  other 
darknefs ; yet  they  each  preferve  them- 
felves  in  the  mixture,  and  form  together 
a grey  which  partakes  of  both. 
ANTIPERISTALTIC  motion  of  the  in- 
tefines,  the  reverfe  of  the  periftaltic  mo- 
tion. See  the  articlePERisTALTic. 
ANTIPERISTASIS,  in  the  peripatetic 
philofophy,  an  imaginary  intention,  or 
heightening  of  any  quality,  by  the  oppo- 
fition of  its  contrary.  Thus,  cold  is 
faid  to  augment  the  heat  of  fire ; a doc- 
' trine,  which  every  ftudent  in  phyfics  can 
now  difprovP. 

ANTIPH'..'Ny,‘  in  mufic,  the  name  which 
the  Greeks  gave  to  that  kind  of  fympho- 
ny  which  was  executed  in  oflave  or 
double  oftave. 

Antiphony  is  likewife  the  anfwer  made  by 
one  choir  to  another,  when  an  anthem  is 
fung  between  them. 

ANTIPHRASIS,  a'Hiffjtrif)  in  rhetoric,  a 
figure  by  which  in  faying  one  thing  we 
mean  the  contrary.  See  Irony. 

This  figure  regards  fentences,  and  not 
fnigle  words. 

' antipodes,  in  geography,  a name 
given  to  thofe  inhabitants  of  the  globe 
that  live  diametrically  .oppofite  to  one  a- 
nother.  They  lie  under  oppofite  parallels, 
and  oppofite  meridians.  Tlipy.have  the 
fame  elevation  of  their'  different  pole.s. 
It  is  mid-night  with  the  one,  v.ihen  it  is 
noonrday  with  the  other;,  the  longeft 
■ day  with  one  is  the  Ihortell  with  the 
other;  and  the  length  of  the  day  with 
the  one  is  equal  to  the  night  of  the  other. 
ANTIPOPE,  in  the  yomilh  church,  one 
elefled  pope  in  an  irregular  manner,  in 
Oppofition  to  another. 

ANTIPREDICAMENTS,  in  logic.  See 
the  article  AntepredicamENTS. 
antiptosis,  avIraliuTi;,  in  rhetoric,  a 
figure  which  puts  one  cafe  for  another. 
See  the  article  Case, 
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antiquary,  a perfon  who  fiudies  anj 
fearches  after  monuments  and  remains  of 

antiquity. 

There  were  formerly  in  the  chief  cities  of 
Greece  and  Italy,  peiTons  of  dillinflion 
called  antiquaries,  who  made  it  thtit 
bufinefs  to  explain  theantientinfcriptions, 
and  give  every  other  afliftance  in  their 
power  to  ftrangers  who  were  lovers  jf 
that  kind  of  learning.  "We  have  in 
London  a fociety  of  antiquaries  incor. 
porated  hy  the  king's  charter. 
ANTIQUATED,  fomething  obfolete,'out 
of  date,  or  out  of  ufe. 

ANTIQUE,  in  a general  fenfe,  fomething 
that  is  antient:  but  the  term  is  chiefly 
ufed  by  fculptors,  painters,  and  nrchi- 
tefls,  to  denote  liich  pieces  of  their  ilif. 
ferent  arts,  as  were  made  hy  the  amient 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Thus  we  fny,  an 
anticjuebuft,  an  antique  ftatue,  fife. 
Antique  is  fometimes  contradittingiiilhed 
from  antient,  which  fignifies  a lefs  degree 
of  antiquity.  Thus,  antique  arcliitefliire 
is  frequently  diftinguilhed  from  antient 
architeflure. 

ANTIQUITY,  fignifies  times  or  ages  pall 
long  ago.  Thus,  we  fay,  the  heroes  of 
antiquity,  fife. 

Antiquity  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the 
works,  or  morumeiifs  of  antiquity. 
Thus  vve  fay,  England  abounds  in  anti- 
quities. 

In  thisfenfetoo, Bacon  calls  antiquities  the 
wrecks  of  hiftory,  or  fuch  particulars  as 
induftiious  perfons  have  collefled  from 
genealogies,  inl’criptions,  monuments, 
coins,  names,  etymologies,  archieves,  in- 
ftruments,  fragments  of  hiftory,  &t. 
This  is,  indeed,  a laborious  work,  bitt 
fuch  as  ought  to  come  in  the  place  of  thofe 
fabulous  origins  of  nations  we  abound 
with;  being  not  only  more  ufeful,  bat 
likewife  more  acceptable  to  the  judicious 
part  of  mankind. 

Antiquity  likewise  exprelTes  the  great 
age  of  a thing,  and  in  this  fenfe  we  fay 
the  antiquity  of  a family,  the  antiquity 
of  a kingilom. 

ANTIRRHINUM,  the  name  ufed  by  bo- 
tanical writers  for  a genus  of  plantEj 
called  in  englifh  fnapdragon.  See  the 
article  Snapdragon. 
ANTISAGOGE,  in  rhetoric,  the  fame 
with  concelTion.  See  Concession. 
AN  risen,  In  geography,  people  who 
live  on  different  fides  of  the 
whofe  fliadows  qt  noop  ar?  project 
oppofite  ways, 
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Nitre  4. 

Salt  of  hartlhorn  4. 
Salt  of  wormwood  4. 
Borax  Jz 

Salt  of  amber  zo 
Alum  30 


^jjTISCORBUTICS,  among  phyficians, 
medicines  good  in  alj  fcorbutical  cafes. 
See  the  article  Scurvy. 

antiseptics,  among  phyficians,  a de- 
nomination  given  to  ail  fubftances  that 
refill  putrefaflion. 

Concerning  thefe,  which  are  extremely 
numerous,  we  have  feveral  curious  ob- 
fervations  in  Dr.  Pringle’s  difeafes  of  the 
army.  The  following  table  exhibits  a 
comparative  view  of  the  antifeptic  virtue 
of  falls,  the  common  fea-falf  Ijpipg  rec- 
koned equal  to  unity. 

Sea- fait  i ' 

Sal  gem  mm  i 
Tartar  vitriolat.  a 
Spirit  minder.  2 
Tartar  folub.  2 
Sal  diiiret.  2 
Sal  ammoniac.  3 

Some  refinous,  and  other  fubftances^  were 
found  to  be  twelve  times  more  antifeptic 
than  fea-falt : luch  are  myrrh,  afa-foe- 
tida,  fnake-root,  pepper,  ginger,  faffron, 
contrayerva-root, 

Antifeptics  are  of  ufe  in  all  putrid,  ma- 
lignant, and  peftilential  cafes. 

.4NTISTOECHON,  in  grammar,  the 
tiling  one  letter  inftead  of  another,  as 
tin  for  ilU, 

ANTISTROPHE,  av7irp:<kii,  in  grammar, 
a figure  by  which  two  things  mutually 
dependent  on  one  another,  are  recipro- 
cally converted.  As  the  fervant  of  the 
matter,  and  the  mafter  of  the  fervant. 

Antistrophe,  among  lyric  poets,  that 
part  of  a fong  and  dance  in  ufe  among 
the  antients,  which  was  performed  be- 
fore the  altar,  in  returning  from  weft  to 
calf,  in  oppofition  to  ftroplie.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Strophe  and  Ode. 

ANTITACTAl,  in  church- hiftory,  a 
blanch  of  gnoftics,  who  held  that  God 
was  good  and  juft,  but  that  a creature 
had  created  evil;  and,  confequently,  that 
it  is  our  duty  to  oppofe  this  author  of 
evil,  in  order  to  avenge  God  of  his  ad- 
verfary. 

ANTITHENAR,  in  anatomy,  a name 
given  to  the  a^iduSor  indkis.  See  the 
article  Adductor, 

antithesis,  in  rhetoric,  a contrail 
drawn  between  two  things,  which  there- 
by ferve  as  fliades  to  fet  off  the  oppofite 
qualities  of  each  other. 

The  poets,  hiftorians,  and  orators  im- 
prove their  fubjefl,  and  greatly  heighten 
the  pleafure  of  the  reader,  by  the  plealing 
oppofition  pf  their  cbRrsflers  and  de- 
fwiptiops, 


The  beautiful  antithefis  of  Cicero,  In 
his  fecond  Catilinarian,  may  ferve  for  an 
example  : ‘ On  the  one  fide  ftands  mo- 
‘ defty,  on  the  other  impudence ; on  the 
‘ one  fidelity,  on  the  other  deceit ; here 
‘ piety,  there  facrilege  ; here  continency, 
‘ there  lull,  Sfc.’ — And  Virgil,  in  his 
beautiful  difcription  of  Dido’s  defpair, 
the  night  before  her  death,  reprefents  all 
the  reft  of  the  creation,  enjoying  pro- 
found tranquility,  to  render  the  difqui- 
etudes  of  that  miferable  queen  the.  more 
affedling.  St.  Auguftine,  Seneca,  and 
many  other  antient  writers  feem  to  affefil 
antithefis;  but  among  the  moderns 
they  are  very  much  neglcfted. 

Antithesis,  in  grammar,  the  fame  with 
antiftoechon.  See  Antistoechon. 

ANTITHET  denotes  either  a quality  or 
thing,  fet  in  oppofition  to  its  contrary. 

ANTITHET ARIUS,  in  law,  a perfon, 
who  endeavours  to  acquit  himfelf,  by 
charging  the  accuftr  with  the  fame  fail. 

ANTITKAGUS,  or  Antitragicus 
?mifculus,  in  anatomy,  a mufcle  of  the 
ear.  See  the  article  Ear.  - 

ANTITRINITARIANS.ageneralname 
given  to  all  ihofe  who  deny  the  doftrine 
of  the  trinity,  and  particularly  to  the 
arians  and  focinians. 

ANTITYPE,  among  ecclefiaftical  writers, 
denotes  a type  correfponding  to  fome 
other  type  or  figure. 

Antitype,  in  the  greek  church,  is  alfi> 
an  appellation  given  to  the  fyrabols  of 
bread  and  wine  in  the  facrament,  and 
that  even  after  confecration : fo  that 
it  (liould  feem,  they  do  not  believe  tran- 
fubftantiation. 

ANTIVARI,  a fea-port  town  of  Alba- 
nia, fituated  on  the  gulph  of  Venice,  in 
1 9®  40' call  longitude,  and42°  10' north 
latitude.  It  is  fubjefii  to  the  Turks. 

ANTIVETRIA,  a province  or  fubdivifion 
of  Terra  Firma,  in  South  America,  ly- 
ing fouthwards  of  Carthagena. 

ANTLER,  among  fportfmen,  a ftart  or 
branch  of  a deer’s  attire. 

Antler,  denotes  the  branch  next 
the  head  : and, 

Brr-ANTLER,  the  branch  next  above  the 
brow-antler. 

ANTOECI,  in  geography,  an  appellation 
given  to  thofe  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
who  live  under  the  fame  meridian,  but  on 
different  fides  of  the  equator,  and  at 
equal  diftances  from  it. 

Thefe  have  noon  and  midnight  and  all 
hours  at  the  fame  tiiiie>  but  cpnU'ary  fea- 
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ions  of  the  year ; that  is,  when  it  is 
fpring  with  the  one,  it  is  autumn  with  the 
other  5 when  fummer  with  the  one,  win- 
ter with  the  other.  And  the  days  of  the 
one  are  equal  to  the  nights  of  the  other, 
and  ^ice  'verfa. 

ANTONIAN  WATERS,  antoniana 
aipice,  medicinal  waters  of  Germany,  very 
pleafant  to  the  tafte,  and  elleemed  good  in 
many  chronic  as  well  as  hypochondriac 
cafes. 

This  water,  if  mixed  with  any  acid  li- 
quor, raifes  a conliderable  effervefcence, 
and  when  mixed  with  rhenilh  wine  and 
fugar,  which  is  a common  way  of  drink- 
ing it,  it  makes  a great  hilling  and  bub- 
bling, and  becomes  turbid  and  milky. 
If  powder  of  galls  be  added  to  it,  it  fuf- 
fers  no  change  but  remains  limpid  and 
colourlefs ; whence  it  is  plain  that  it  con- 
tains no  iron,  nor  vitriol.  Syrup  of  vi- 
triol mixed  with  it  turns  the.whole  green, 
whence  it  is  plain  that  it  contains  an  al- 
kali ; and  if  oil  of  tartar  be  added  to  it, 
it  becomes  turbid  and  milky,  and  preci- 
pitates a white  fediment,  whence  it  ap- 
pears that  there  is  either  common  fait  or 
a calcarious  earth  in  it.  If  it  be  expofed 
fometimeto  the  air  in  an  open  velTel,  it, 
like  all  the  other  mineral  waters,  lofes  its 
pungent  tafte  and  pellucidity,  becoming 
turbid  and  vapid,  A quart  of  it  evapo- 
rated with  a very  gentle  heat  leaves  two 
fcruples  of  a dry  fediment,  which  being 
feparated  by  another  folution  is  found  to 
be  one  half  an  alkaline  fait,  and  the  other 
a calcarious  earth.  Oil  of  vitriol  mixed 
with  the  fait  produces  a great  effervef- 
cence,  and  a penetrating  fcent  arifes  like 
thafproduced  by  the  mixing  oil  of  vitriol 
and  common  fait.  Hence  it  appears  that 
thefe  waters  contain- a fmall  poition  of  an 
alkaline  fait,  a larger  portion  of  fea-falt, 
and  a yet  larger  of  a calcarious  earth, 
and  with  thefe  a very  confiderable  quan- 
tity of  a fubtile  and  penetrating  mineral 
fpirit. 

It  is  a very  temperate  water,  not  too 
ftrongly  operating  either  by  Itool  or  u- 
rine  j and  hence  it  is  a very  proper  drink 
for  perfons  in  chronic  and  in  many  acute 
cafes,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  wine  to 
fupply  the  place  of  malt  liquor,  which  is 
proper  but  in  very  few  illnelTes.  A long 
life  of  it  alone  may  alfo  prove  of  confider- 
able fervice  in  hypochondriac  cafes. 

ANTONIO,  one  of  the  Cape  Verd  iflands, 
fubjeil  to  the  Portuguefe,  and  fituated  in 
46?  weft  longitude,  and  jS"  north  lat. 


ANTONOMASIA,  in  rhetoric,  -a  ligurt 
by  which  the  proper  name  of  one  tWns 
is  applied  to  feveral  others;  or,  on  the 
contrary,  the  name  of  feveral  things  to 
one.  Thus  we  call  a cruel  perfon,  a 
Nero ; and  we  fay  the  philofopher,  to  de. 
note  Ariftotle, 

ANTRIM,  the  moft  northreaft  county  of 
Ulfter,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 

Antrim  is  alfo  the  name  of  the  chief  town 
of  the  aforefaid  county,  fituated  at  the 
north  end  of  Lough-neah,  in  6®  z6' well 
longitude,  and  54°  45'  north  latitude. 

ANTRUM,  among  anatomifts,  a term 
ufed  to  denote  feveral  cavities  of  the  body, 
as  the  aiitrutn  gena,  or  that  in  the  cheek- 
bone; the  antru7n  highmorianutn,  ox 
in  the  maxillary  or  jaw-bone;  and  the 
antrwn  pilori,  or  that  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pylorus. 

ANTWERP,  a beautiful  city  of  the  Au- 
ftrian  Netherlands,  and  capital  of  theiiiar- 
quifate  of  the  fame  name.  It  ftands  on 
the  eaftern  (hore  of  the  river  Scheld,  about 
twenty-five  miles  north  of  Bruffels,  in 
4®  15' eaft  longitude,  and  51®  15' north 
latitude. 

ANVIL,  an  iron  inftrument  on  which 
fmiths  hammer  or  forge  their  work,  and 
ufually  mounted  on  a firm  wooden  block. 
See  it  reprefented  in  plate  CCLIII.  fig.  %, 

■ among  the  utenfils  or  tools  belonging  to 
the  art  of  Smithery. 

A forged  anvil  is  reckoned  better  than  one 
of  call  work. 

ANUS,  in  aiiatomy,  the  extremity  of  the 
inteJiinmK  reBtmi,  or  orifice  of  the  fun- 
dament. It  is  furrounded  with  a large 
quantity  of  fat,  that  it  may  be  eafily  di- 
lated in  the  evacuation  of  its  contents, 
and  is  furniHied  with  three  miifcles  cdled 
elevatores  and  fphindler.  See  the  arti-:le 
Sphincter, 

Anus  denotes  alfo  a final!  cavity  in  the 
third  ventricle  of  the  brain.  See  Brain. 

Anus,  in  botany,  figuifies  the  pofteiiot 
opening  of  a monopetalous  flower. 

AONIDESjin  mythology,  one  of  the  many 
appellations  of  the  mufes,  lb  called  Irom 
Aonia,  a part  of  antient  Bosotia. 

AORIST,  aopivo?,  among  grammarians,  a 
tenfe  peculiar  to  the  greek  language,  com- 
prehending all  the  tenfes  ; or  rather,  ex- 
prefTing  an  a£lion  in  an  indeterminate 
manner,  without  any  regard  to  pall,  pfe- 
fent,  or  future. 

AORTA,  in  anatomy,  called  alfo  afteria 
mag?m,  a large  artery  arifing  with  afingk 
trunk  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart 
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above  its  valves,  called  femiluriares,  ferves 
to  convey  the  raafs  of  blood  to  all  parts  of 
the  body. 

After  alcendmg  a little  upwards,  its  trunk 
is  bent,  in  manner  of  an  arch,  and  from 
this  part  it  fends,  in  human  fubjedls,  ufu- 
ally  three  afcendihg  branches.  This  is 
called  the  aorta  afcendens. 

'iVt  defcendens  \%  that  part  of  the  trunk 
which,  after  the  arch -like  infleflion  de- 
fcends  thro’  the  thorax  and  the  abdomen 
down  to  the  os  facrum,  and  is  ufually  larg- 
er in  women  than  in  men.  The  aorta 
hath  four  tunics,  a nervous,  a glandii- 
lous,  a mufcular,  and  a membranous  one. 
See  the  article  Artery. 

AOUST,  a town  of  Piedmont  in  Italy, 
capital  of  the  dutchy  of  the  fame  name, 
hfuated  about  fifty  railefs  north  of  Turin, 
in  7!!  10' eaft  longitude,  and  45’  45' north 
latitude. 

APAGOGICAL  demonstration,  an 
indireft  way  of  proof,  by  ihewing  the  ab- 
furdity  of  the  contrary. 

APALACHIAN  mountains,  a ridge  of 
mountains  of  north  America,  lying  weft- 
ward  of  the  britilh  plantations,  and  ex- 
tending from  30°  to  40*?  north  latitude. 

APAMEA,  or  Hama,  a town  of  Syria, 
fituated  on  the  river  Orontes,  in  ,38°  30' 
call  longitude,  and  34®  north  latitude, 

Apamea  is  is  alfo  the  name  of  a town  of 
Phrygia,  upon  the  river  Marfyas;  of  a 
town  of  Media,  confining  upon  Pai  thia ; 
and  of  a town  of  Bithynia,  called  by  the 
Turks  Mytlea.  . 

APANAGE,  or  Apennage,  in  the  french 
culioms,  lands  afligned  by  a fovereign 
for  the  fubfiftence  of  his  younger  fons, 
which  revert  to  the  crown  upon  failure  of 
male  ilfue  in  that  branch  to  which  the 
lands  are  granted. 

hi  England,  the  younger  fons  have  no 
certain  apanage,  as  in  France,  but  only 
what  the  king  is  pleafed  to  beftow  upon 
them. 

APARINE,  CLEAVERS,  in  botany,  a ge- 
nus of  plants,  with  a campanulated  mo- 
nopetalous  flower,  very  wide  at  the 
mouth.  Its  fruit  is  a kind  of  dry  berry, 
formed  of  two  fmall  globofe  bodies  ad- 
hering together,  and  containing  a fmgle 
round ifti  teed.  See  plate  XIX.  fig.  3. 
Aparinc  is  of  fome  replUe  as  an  anti- 
fcorbutic.  It  is'  called  by  LluniEus  gal- 
lium. See  Gallium. 

APARTMENT,  a portion  of  a houfe,  con- 
taining different  conveniencies  for  a per- 
fcii  to  live  in  ;_a8  a lull,  or  dining-rocift. 
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abed-chamber,  an  anti- chamber,  a clo- 
fet,  .and  wardrobe. 

APATHY,  a term  in  philofophy,  denot- 
ing an  utter  privation  of  paffion,  and  aa 
infenfibility  of  pain.  Thus,  the  ftoics  af- 
fefled  an  entire  apathy,  f»  as  not  to  be 
ruffled,  or  fenfible  of  pleafufe  or  pain. 

APATURIA,  ttwcdsfia,  in  grecian  anti-, 
quity,  an  athenian  feftival  kept  in  ho- 
nour of  Bacchus. 

' It  was  during  this  folemnity,  that  the 
young  people  were  regiftered  in  the  re— 
fpeftive  wards  of  their  fathers. 

APE,  in  zoology,  the  englifh  name  of  the 
fimiis,  or  monkeys  without  any  tail.  See 
the  article  Simia, 

APELLITES,  chriftian  heretics  in  the  fe- 
cond  century,  who  affirmed  that  Chrift 
received  a body  from  the  four  elements, 
which  at  his  death  he  rendered  back  to 
the  world,  and  fo  afeended  into  heaveiji 
without  a body. 

APENE,  aitwm,  in  antiquity,  the  chariot  in 
which  the  images  of  the  gods  were  car- 
ried on  folemn  occafions. 

APENRADE,  a town  of  Slefwic,  or  foutfi 
Jutland,  fituated  on  a bay  of  theBaltic- 
fea,  in  10°  eaft  longitude,  and  55°  north 
latitude. 

APENZEL,  a town  of  Switzerland,  capi- 
tal of  the  canton  of  the  fame  name,  and 
fituated  in  9°  eaft  longitude,  and  47'^ 
30'  north  latitude. 

APEPSY,  in  medicine,  denotes  crudity  or 
a bad  digeftion,  arifing  from  a rawnefs 
of  the  ftomach,  and  a want  of  concoflion 
of  the  aliments. 

APER,  in  zoology,  the  boar,  or  male  of 
the  hog-kind.  See  the  article  Hog,. 

Aper,  in  ichthyology,  a name  by  which 
Ibme  call  two  very  diftinft  fifties,  the  zeiis 
and  caprifeus.  See  the  articles  Zeus,  and 
Capriscus. 

Aper  mofehifenu,  the  mufk-boar,  in  zoo- 
logy, the  fame  with  the  american  tajacu. 
See  the  article  Tajacu. 

APE'RIENS,  palpebram  rsSlus,  in  anato- 
. my,  a mulcle  of  the  eye-lid.  It  arifes 
fliarp  and  flefliy  from  the  profoundeftpart 
of  the  orbit,  near  the  place  vvhere  the  op- 
tic nerve  is  tranfmitted,  palling  direftly 
twer  the  mufcuhis  attollens ; it  becomes 
tendinous,  as  it  marches  over  the  bail  of 
the  eye,  whence  it  (till  grows  broader  and 
thinner,  till  it  is  inferred  into  the  whole 
fiiperior  part  of  the  upper  eye-lid. 

APERIENTS,  in  the  materia  medica,  an 
appellation  given  to  fitch  medicines  as,  fa- 

-■  cilitate  the  circulation- of  the  juices  in 
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tlicir  containing  velTels,  by  removing  all 
obftiuftions.  See  the  articles  Deter- 
gents and  Deobstruents. 

The  five  greater  aperient  roots  of  the 
Ihops  are  fmallage,  fennel,  afparagus, 
parlly,  and  butcher’s-broom  ; as  the  five 
leffer  ones  are  grafs,  madder,  eryngo,  ca- 
pers, and  chammoc. 

APERTURE,  the  opening  of  any  thing, 
or  a hole  or  cleft  in  any  continuous  fubjeft. 

Aperture,  in  geometry,  the  fpace  be- 
tween two  right  lines  which  meet  in  a 
point,  and  form  an  angle. 

Aperture,  in  optics,  a round  hole  in  a 
turned  bit  of  wood  or  plate  of  tin,  placed 
within  fide  of  a telefcope  or  microlcope, 
near  to  the  objeft  glafs,  by  means  of 
which  more  rays  are  admitted,  and  a 
more  diftinft  appearance  of  the  objeft  is 
obtained.  According  to  Mr.  Huygens, 
the  beft  aperture  for  an  objeft  glafs  of 
thirty  feet,  is  as  thirty  to  three  ; that  is, 
as  ten  to  one,  fo  is  the  fquare  i-oot  of  the 
focal  diftance  of  any  lens,  multiplied  by 
thirty  to  its  proper  aperture.  Mr.  Au- 
zout  fays,  he  found  by  experience,  that 
the  proper  apertures  of  telel'copes,  ought 
to  be  nearly  in  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of 
their  length.  It  is  certain  that  objeiii:- 
glaffeswill  admit  of  greater  apertures,  if 
the  tubes  be  blackened  within  fide,  and 
their  palfage  be  furnilhed  with  wooden 
rings. 

Apertures,  or  Apertions,  in  archi- 
teilure,  are  ufed  to  fignify  doors,  win- 
dows, chimneys,  outlets  and  inlets  for 
light,  finoke,  &c.  They  ought  to  be  as 
few  in  number',  and  as  moderate  in  di- 
menfions  as  polfible,  and  never  made  too 
near  the  angles  of  the  walls. 

Apertura  tabularum,  in  law  books, 
the  breaking  open  a laft  will  and  tefta- 
ment.  See  the  article  'Will,  &c. 

Apertura  feudi,  in  the' civil  law,  fig- 
iiifies  the  lofs  of  a feudal  tenure,  by  de- 
fault of  ilTue  to  him  to  whom  the  feud  was 
firft  granted.  See  the  article  Fee. 

APETALOSE,  or  Apetalous,  among 
botanifts,  an  appellation  given  to  fiich 
plants  as  have  no  flower- leaves. 

APEX,  in  antiquity,  the  creft  of  a helmet, 
but  more  efpecially  a kind  of  cap  warn 
by  the  flamens. ' 

Apex,  among  grammarians,  denotes  the 
mark  of  a long  fyllable,  falfely  called  a 
long  accent.  See  the  article  Accent. 

APHACA,  VETCHUNG,in  botany,  a ge- 
nus of  plants,  with  papilionaceous  flowers, 
and  a fmall  pod  for  its  feed -vefl’el.  Lin- 
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nKHS  makes  it  only  a fpecies  of 
See  plate  XIX.  fig.  4.  and  the  article 
Lathyrus. 

APHJERESIS,  afaipei;  in  grammar  1 
figure  by  which  a letter  or  fyllable  is  cm 
off  from  the  beginning  of  a word. 

APH-ffiRESls,  that  part  of  forgery  which 
teaches  to  take  away  fuperfluities. 
APHANES,  PARSLEY-FiERT,  in  botany 
' a'  genus  of  the  tetrandria  digynia  clafsof 
plants,  the  calyx  of  which  is  a perma, 
nent  perianthium  of  a tubulated  figure, 
confining  of  a fingle  leaf  divided^inio 
eight  feginents  at  the  edge,  and  thofe  al- 
ternately  larger  and  fmaller : there  is  no 
corolla;  nor  is  there  any  pericarpium • 
but  the  calyx  clofes  at  the  mouth,  and 
contains  two  oval  acuminated  feeds 
comprefled,  and  of  the  length  of  the, 
ftyle. 

APHELIUM,  or  Aphelion,  in  altro- 
nomy,  is  that  point  in  any  planet’s  orbit, 
in  which  it  is  fariheft  diftant  from  the  fun; 
being  in  the  new  aftronomy,  that  end  of 
the  greater  axis  of  the  elliptical  orbit  of 
the  planet,  moft  remote  from  the  focus 
wherein  the  fun  is. 

The.  times  of  the  aphelia  of  the  primary 
planets,  may  be  known  by  their  apparent 
diameters  appearing  leal! ; as  allb,  by 
their  moving  floweft  in  a given  time. 
They  may  likewife  be  found  by  calcula- 
tion, the  method  of  doing  which  is  deli- 
vered in  moft  aftronomical  writers. 
Kepler  places  the  aphelia  for  the  year 
1700,  as  in  tab.  N®.  i j and  De  la  Hite, 
as  in  tab.  N".  a. 

Tab.  N’.  I. 

TpinzS"  3'48"ofjf 


14.  8 10  40 

S'  o 51  19  tl}l 

$ 3 24  27 

» 8 25  30  Itf 

De  la  Hire  makes 


Tab.  N»,  2. 

Tj  in  29°  i4'4i"off 
Tf.  IQ  17  14.  ^ 

S o 3;  25  »!! 

? 6 56  10 

j 31  3 40  y 

the  yearly  motion  of 

: ■ . s i'  7", 

i'  26",  and  ^ i'  39". 

Dr.  Halley  has  given  us  a ftrift  geome- 
trical method  for  finding  the  aphelia  of 
the  planets,  in  the  Philof.  Tranladl,  N°- 
128. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  and  Dr.  Gregory  have 
proved  that  the  aphelia  of  the  primary 
planets  are  at  reft.  See  Princip.  prop,  14.' 
lib.  3.  And  in  the  Icholium  to  the  above 
propofition  they  fay,  that  the  planets  near- 
eft  to  the  fun,  Mercury,  Venus, 

the  Earth,  and  Mars,  from  the  aftions  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  upon  them,  move  a 
linall  matter  in  confequentia  with  regard 

to 
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io  the  fixed  ftars,  and  that  . in  the  fcfqiii- 
plicate  ratio  of  their  refpeflive  dillances 
from  the  fun. 

APHIS,  in  zoology,  the  general  name  for 
the  infefts  called  in  englilli  tree-lice. 

The  aphis  has  four  ei  eft  wing?,  or  none 
at  all  j its  trunk  is  reflex;  and  the  body 
is  formed  into  two  horns  behind. 
aphorism,  ctlpofuriy.®-,  a maxim  or  prin- 
ciple of  a fcience  ;■  or  a fentence  which 
comprehends  a great  deal  in  a few  words. 
The  term  is  feldoin  ufed  but  in  medicine 
■ aml'Iaw.  We  fay  the  aphorifms  of  Hip- 
pocrates, the  .aphorifms  of  the  civil  law, 
political  aphorifni?,. 

APHORISTIC,  fometliing  belonging  to, 
or  partaking  of,  the  nature  of  an  aphorifm. 
See  the  preceding  article. 

The  aphoriftic  method  ftands  contradif- 
tinguiilied  to  the  fyftematic,  or  methodi- 
cal, as  alfo  to  the  diexodic,  "or  difcurlive 
way.  The  aphoriliic  method  has  great 
advantages,  as  containing  much  matter 
■ in  a finall  compafs  j ientiments  aie  here 
almoft  as  numerous  as  expieflions  ; and 
doflrines  may  be  counted  by  plirales. 
Every  thing  is  clofe  and  pertinent,  no 
room  for  ulelefs  difcufllons,  or  for  lan- 
guilhing  conneftions,  and  tranfitior.s ; 
tliere  is  hardly  a word  to  be  loft. 
APHRACTI,  acppaidcf,  in  the  maritime  af- 
fairs of  the  antients,  were  open  vcfllls, 
without  any  decks. 

APHRODISIA,  in  antiquity, 

feftivals  kept  in  honour  of  Venus,  the 
moll  remarkable'  of  which  was  that  cele- 
brated by  the  Cyprians,  firft  inllituted  by 
Cinyras,  out  of  whole  family  certain 
priells  of  Venus  were  elefted,  and  for 
that  reafon  named  KotijaSai.  At  this  fo- 
iemnity  feveral  myfterious  rites  were 
praflifed : all  who  were  initiated  to  them 
offered  a piece  of  money  to  Venus  as  an 
harlot,  and  received  as  a token  of  the 
goddsfs's  favour  a meafure  of  fait,  and  a 
yiUoc;  the  former  becaufe  fait  is  a con^ 
cretion  of  fea-water,  to  which  Venus  was 
thought  to  owe  her  birth  ; the  latter  be- 
caufe flie  was  the  goddefs  of  wanton- 
nefs. 

aphrodisiacs,  among  phyficians,  me- 
dicines which  increafe  the  quantity  of 
feed,  and  create  an  inclination  to  venery. 
aphrodita,  in  zoology,  one  of  the 
raked  fea-inlefts,  of  an  ova!  fhape,  and 
acculeated,  with  a perforation  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  back. 

aphthae,  in  medicine,  final!,  round, 
and  fuperficial  ulcers  arifing  in  the  mouth. 
The  principaUfeat  of  this  difeafe,  is  the 
VoL.  I. 
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extremity  of  excretory  veflels,  falfval 
glands,  and,  in  fliort  ail  glands  that  fur- 
nifti  a humour  like  the  laliva,  as  the  lip?, 
glims,  (Sc. 

Children  and  old  men  are  fubjeft  to  the 
aphtha:,  becaufe  the,  'z.'ir  in  bqth  fs 
languid,  and  the'humours  liable  to  be- 
come vifeous.  In  the  cure  of  the  aphtl^a;, 
it  will  be  proper  to.  life qv/f/rq/ataav,  aci- 
dulated vvilh  the  fpiiit  of  vitriol. 
APHTA  CoBiTES,  in  ichthyology,  a 
fpecies  of  gobius,  with  feventeen  rays  in 
the  fecond  dorfal  fin.  See  GoBitis. 

It  is  a very  pretty,  tho’  a very  fmall  fi.lh, 
about  an  inch'and  a half  long  ; the  head 
is  fliort  and  comprelTed,  and  the  bod.y 
rounded  arul  alfo  foinewhat  compreflTed, 
APH SfLL  ANTHES,  the  blue  ?iiqnt^>eUi£r- 
pink,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  liexqn- 
dria  rnonogynia  dais  of  plant.s,  the  ca^yx 
of  which  is  compofed  of  a number  of  im- 
bricated, lanceotated  fpatbEe  ; the  corolla 
coiififts  of  fix  petals,  of  an  obverfely  aval' 
figure,  teiminating  at  the  bafe  in  very 
narrow  ungues,  and  patent  at  the  limb, 
forming  a kind-  of  tube  below  it : the 
fi'uit  is  a turbinated  capfule  of  a triangu- 
lar figure,  and  contains  three  cells ; the 
feeds  are  oval. 

APIARY,  a place  where  bees  are  kept, 
which  flioulu  be  properly  defended  from 
high  winds,  as  well  as  from  poultry, 
hogs,  &c.  whofe  dung  is  extremely  of- 
fenlive  to  the  bees.  See  Bee  and  Hive, 
apices,  in  botany,  the  fame  with  an- 
theras.  See  the  article  Antherie. 
apis,  or  Apes,  in  zoology,  a genus  of 
four-winged  infefts,  with  wings  entirely 
membranaceous,  and  their  tails  furnifhed 
with  a fling  ; comprehending  the  beej 
hornet,  wafp,  and  humble-bee.  Seethe 
articles  Bee,  Hornet,  &c. 

APIUM,  parsley,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  pentandria  digynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
partial  umbel  of  which  is  compofed  of  a 
great  many  rays  ; the  general  umbel  of 
fewer : they  have  neither  of  them  any 
involucra  ; the  periamhium  is  fcarce  vi- 
fible ; the  general  corolla  is  uniform  ; 
the  Angle  flowers  cpnfift  each  of  five 
, roundllh,  inflex,  equal  petals  t the  fruit 
is  naked,  oval,  ftriated,  and  divifible  into 
two  parts,  containirig  two  feeds  of  an 
oblong  oval  fhape,  convex  and  ftriated  on 
one  fide,  and  plane  on  the  other.  See  the 
article  Parsley, 

.APLUDA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  tri- 
andiia  digynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  com- 
mon calyx  of  which  is  an  univalve,  bi- 
floral,  ovated,  concave,  loofe,  nmeronat- 
% sd 
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ed  gluma  5 the  proper  glume  is  bivalve, 
and  placed  obliquely ; the  corolla  is  a 
bivalve  glume  of  the  length  of  the'cup  ; 
there  is  no  pericarpium  : the  feed,  which 
is  Angle,  is  involved  in  the  glume  of  the 
corolla. 

APLUSTRE,  APLus.TRiE,  or  Amplus- 
TR.^,  in  the  naval  architeflure  of  the  an- 
tients,  an  ornament  refembling  a (liield 
fixed  in  the  poop  of  a fliip,  in  which  cafe 
it  differed  from  the  acroftolium.  See  the 
article  Acrostolium. 
APOBATERION,  in  antiquity,  a vale- 
diftory  fpeech  or  poem  made  by  a perfon 
on  departing  out  of  his  own  country,  and 
addreffed  to  his  friends  or  relations. 
APOCALYPSE,  one  of  the 

facred  books  of  the  New  Teftament,  fo 
called  from  its  containing  revelations  con- 
cerning leveral  important  doftrines  of 
chriftianity. 

It  Hands  laft  in  the  canon  of  fcripture, 
and  is  generally  attributed  to  the  apoftle 
St.  John  ; tho’  there  have  not  been  want- 
ing I'orae,  who  afcribe  it  to  other  authors, 
and  even  wholly  rejefl  it  as  fpurious. 
APOCOPE,  among  grammarians,  a figure 
: which  cuts  off  a letter  or  (yllable  from  the 
end  of  a word,  as  ingeni  for  ingenii. 
APOCRISIARIUS,  ill  antiquity,  an  offi- 
cer who  delivered  the  raeffages  of  the 
emperor.  He  became  afterwards  chan- 
cellor, and  kept  the  feals.  It  was  alfo 
a title  given  to  a bifhop’s  refident  at  court, 
to  the  pope’s  deputy  at  Conftantinople, 
and  to  the  treafurer  of  a .monaftery. 
APOCRUSTICS,  amxfu'ixn,  in  medi- 
cine, the  fame  with  repellents.  See  the 
article  Repellents. 

APOCRYPHAL,  fomething  dubious,  is 
more  particul-irly  applied  to  certain  books 
hot  admitted  into  the  canon  of  fcrip- 
ture. Thofe  are  ceitain  books  of  the 
Old  Teftament  extant  only  iii  greek,  ad- 
mitted by  the  church  of  Rome  as  canoni- 
cal, but  rejefted  by  the  reformed  churches 
as  no  part  of  holy  writ ; fuch  are  the 
books  of  Judith,  Wirdom,Tobit,  Baruch, 
Maccabees,  the  third  and  fourth  books 
of  EfdraS. 

In  this  fenfe  apoci'5'phal  ftands  diftln- 
guifhed  from  canonical,  though  the  ro- 
mifti  church  difowns  the  diftiriflion.  See 
the  articles  Canon  and  Canonical. 
Authors  are  divided  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  appellation  apocryphal,'  arid  the  rea- 
■ fon  why  it  was  given  to  thel’e  books. 

The  apocryphal  books  were  not  received 
. into  the  canon,  either  of  the  Jews,  oran- 
>-  tient  Chfiftians,  but  were  firft  made  ca- 


nonical by  a decree  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  "rhe  apocryphal  books,  accord. 
ing  to  the  lixtli  article  of  the  church  of 
England,  are  to  be  read  for  example  of 
life  and  inftru£lion  of  manners;  butit 
doth  not  apply  them  to  eftablifh  any  doc- 
trine. 

APOCYNUM,  dogsbane,  in  botany, 
See  the  article  Dogsbane. 

APODICTICAL,  among  philofophers,  a 
term  importing  a demonftrative  proof, or 

fvftematical  method  of  teaching. 

APOGEE,  apogaim,  in  the  old  aftronomy, 
that  point  of  the  orbit  of  a planet,  or  the 
fun,  which  is  fartheft  from  the  earth. 
Antient  aftronomy,  which  placed  the 
earth  in  the  center,  of  the  fyftein,  was 
much  taken  up  in  afceitaining  the  apogee 
and  perigee ; which  the  moderns  have 
changed  for  aphellum  and  periheliuni. 
See  the  article  Aphelitjm,  ©’c. 

APOLLINARIAN  games,  in  roman  an- 
tiquity, an  appellation  given  to  certain 
theaa'ical  entertainments,  celebrated  an- 
nually in  honour  of  Apollo.  They  were 
inftituted  in  the  year  of  Rome  542,  The 
occafion  was  a kind  of  oracle,  delivered 
by  the  prophet  Marcus  after  the  fatal 
battle  at  Cannae,  declaring,  that  to  expel 
the  enemy,  and  cure  the  people  of  an  in- 
feflious  difeafe,  which  then  prevailed,  fa- 
cred games  were  to  be  annually  perform- 
ed in  honour  of  Apollo;  the  prsetor  to 
have  the  direfilion  of  them,  and  the  de- 
cemviri to  offer  facrifices  after  the  grecian 
1 iie. 

APOLLINARIANS,orAP0LLiNARisTs, 
in  church  hiftory,  a fe£l  of  heretics  who 
maintained,  that  Jefus  Chrift  had  neither 
a rational  human  I'dul,.  or  a true  body. 

APOLLONIA,  in  antiquity,  an  annual 
feltival  celebrated  by  the.ffigialians  in  lio- 
n.our  of  Apollo. 

APOLOGETIC,  or  Apologetical, 
fomething  faid  or  written  in  the  manner 
of  an  apology.  See  Apology. 

Apologue,  -in  matters  of  llterviture,  an 
ingenious  method  of  conveying  infttuc- 
tion  by  means  of  a feigned  relation,  call- 
ed a moral  fable. 

The.  only  diffei’ence  between  a parable 
and  an  apologue  is,  that  the  former  being 
drawn  from  what  paffes  among  man- 
kind, requires  probability  in  the  narra- 
tion : whereas  the  apologue  being  taken 
from  the  fuppofed  aflions  of  brutes,  or 
even  of  things  inanimate,  is  not  tied  down 
to  the  ftrift  rules- of  probability,  .ffilbp’s 
fables'  are  a model  of  this  kind  of  writ- 
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APOLOGY)  anoKoym,  a Greek  term  lite- 
rally importing  an  excule  or  defence,  of* 
fame  perfon,  aftion,  and  the  like  ; whe- 
ther made  by  word  of  mouth,  nji-ua  -voce, 

■ or  in  writing. 

APOMELI,  among  antient  phyficians,  a 
decoSion  of  honey  and  vinegar,  much 
ufed  as  a detergent,  promoter  of  ftool, 
urine,  fife. 

aponeurosis,  amni'foiC'-i;,  among  phy. 
iicians,  a term  fometimes  ufed  to  denote 
the  expanfion  of  a nerve  or  tendon  in  the 
manner  of  a membrane  ; fometimes  for 
the  cutting  off  a nerve  ; and_,  finally,  for 
the  tendon  itfelf. 

APOPHLEGMATIZANTS,  in  phar- 
macy, medicines  proper  to  clear  tire  head 
from  fuperfluous  phlegm,  whether  by 
ipitting,  or  by  the  nofe  ; and  confeqnent- 
ly  comprehending  mafticatories,  and  fter- 
nutatorief,  or  errhines. 

APOPHTHEGM,  amipSiy/xa,  a (liort,  fen- 
tentious,  and  inftruflive  remark  pronounc- 
ced  by  a perfon  of  diftinguilhed  ch.arac- 
,ter.  Such  are  the  apophthegms  of  Plu- 
tarch, and  thole  of  the  antients  collefted 
by  Lycofthenes. 

APOPHYGE,  in  architeflure,  a concave, 
parlor  ring  of  a column,  lying  above  or 
below  the  flat  member.  The  French  call 
it  k conge  d'en  has,  or  d'e7i  haut ; the 
Italians,  ca^o  de  baj'o,  or  di  fopra,  and 
d!o  il ‘vmo  di  bajfo , 

The  apophyge,  originally,  was  no  more 
than  the  ring,  or  ferril,  at  firft  fixed  on 
the  extremities  of  wooden  pillars,  to  keep 
them  from  I'plitting;  which,  afterwards, 
was  imitated  in  ftoue. 

APOPHYSIS,  in  anatomy,  an  excrefeence 
•from  the  body  of  a bone,  of  which  it  is  a 
true  continuous  part,  as  a branch  is  of  a 
tree, 

■ The  apophyfes  take  different  names,  with 
' refpeft  to  their  fituation,  life  or  figure  ; 

fucharecoracoides,mamellaris,  maftoides, 
Ityloides,  obliqua,  refta,  fuperficialiSjSfc. 
See  CoRACOinES,  £fc. 

The  principal  ufes  of  the  apophyfes  are, 

I.  To  make  the  better  articulations, whe- 
ther thefe  be  intended  to  have  motion,  or 
to  he  fixed,  a.  To  afford  a firm  place 
of  inlertion  for  the  mul'cles.  And,  3. 
To  defend  the  other  parts, 
apoplectic,  vvhatever  relates  or  be- 
longs to  an  apoplexy.  Thus  we  fay,  an 
apoplefbc  fit.  See  the  next  article. 
apoplexy,  a dittemper  in  which  the 
patient  is  fuddenly  deprived  of  the  exer- 
fife  of  all  the  fenfes,  and  of  voluntary 
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motion  ; wliile  a Ifrong  pulfd  remains 
with  a deep  refpiration,  attended  with  a 
ftertor,  and  the  appearance  of  a profound 
fleep.  This  diiorder  arifes  from  what- 
ever caufe  is  capable  of  preventing  eithir 
totally  or  in  part,  the  influx  of  the  ner^ 
vous  fluid  to  the  organs  of  fenfe,  and  the 
reflux  of  the  fame  fluid  from  thefe  or- 
gans to  the  common  fenfory  in  the  brain, 
1.  The  natural  make  of  the  body  may 
liilpofe  to  an  apoplexy,  when  a large 
head  and  Ihort  neck  favour  the  con- 
geflion  of  blood  and  humours  in  the 
head  ; or  a corpulent  body  renders  the 
capillary  arteries  fubjefil  to  conipreflion, 
a.  It  may  be  occafioned  by  polypous 
concretions  in  the  carotid  or  vertebral 
arteries,  or  by  an  inflammatory  lizinefs, 
■ and  thick  pituiious  difpofition  of  the 
whole  mafs  of  blood.  3.  By  an  extra- 
vafation  of  the  refpeftive  fluids  contain- 
ed in  the  arterial,  nervous  and  lymphatic 
veffels ; and,  finally,  by  whatever  ob- 
ftruiHs  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the 
veffels  of  the  brain  to  the  heart.  Hence 
it  appears  that  apoplexies  are  produced 
by  various  caufes,  and  may  properly  e- 
nough  be  diftinguiflied  into  fanguinous 
and  pituitous,  to  which  may  be  added  fe- 
rous,  atrabilarious,  polypous,  fife. 

An  apoplexy  may  be  forefeen  from  the 
frame  of  the  body,  from  a knowledge  eff 
the  predifpofing  caufes;  and  from  the 
.firft  effefts  of  thefe  caufes,  as  a tremor, 
vacillation,  vertigo,  ftiipor,  deprivation 
of  memory,  and  a frequent  incubus.  As 

' to  the  cure  and  prevention  of  an  apo- 
plexy, no  univerfal  rules  can  be  laid 
down  ; for  the  method  of  relief  muff 
vary,  according  to  the  predilpofing  caufeB 
and  the  parts  principally  affeHied.  In 
general,  however,  it  is  neceffary  to  pro- 
cure evacuations  by  all  poflible  means, 
by  emetics,  and  by  acrid  clyfters  ; and 
not  to  omit  external  topics  to  the  head, 
which  ftimulate  or  tefolve,  of  which  kind 
' blifters  raifed  by  cantharides  are  of  the 
greateft  fervice.  During  the  fit,  copious 
bleeding  in  the  jugulars  is  to  be  ufed, 
ftrong  volatiles  to  be  applied  to  the  nofe, 
and  the  temples  rubbed  with  cephalic  mix- 
tures. Arteriotomy,  fcarification  of  the 
occiput,  and  the  a6Iual  cautery,  are  alfo 
recommended. 

AfORRHOE  A,  a term  ufed  by  feme  wri- 
ters, to  denote  any  kind  of  effluvia.  See 
the' article  Effluvium. 

APOSIOPESiS,  amo-ixTrsjt;,  in  rhetoric, 
the  fuppteffing,  or  oipitting  to  relate  a 
Z a pai:t 
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part  of  the  fubjeft  : thus  the  poet  paffes 
ofF  the  circumftance  of  Dido’s  killing  ■ 
herfelf., 

Dixerat,  atque  illam  media  inter  talia 
ferro 

CoUapfam  adfpidunt. 

APOSTACY,  the  abandoning  (he  true 
religion.  The  primitive  chriftian  church 
diftinguifhed  feveral  kinds  of  apoftacy. 

The  firli  o'f  thofe  who  went  over  intirely 
from  chriftianity  to  judailin  ; the  fecond 
of  thofe  who  mingled  judalfm  and  chri- 
ftianity together  ; and  the  third  of  thofe 
who  complied  fo  far  with  the  Jews,  as 
to  communicate  with  them  in  many  of 
their  unlawful  praflices,  without  making 
a formal  profeffion  of  their  religion.  But 
the  fourth  fort  was  of  thofe  who,  after 
having  been  fometime  chrihians,  volun- 
tarily relapfed  into  paganifm. 

APOSTATE,  one  who  deferts  his  reli- 
gion. Among  the  romanifts,  it  fignifies 
a man  who,  without  a legal  difpenfation, 
forfakes  a religious  order  of  which  he  had 
made  profelllon.  Hence, 

Apostata  capienda,  in  the  Englifti 
law,  a writ  that  formerly  lay  againll  a 
perfon  who  having  entered  into  fome 
order  of  religion,  broke  out  again,  and 
wandered  up  and  down  the  country. 

A POSTERIORI,  or  deiiionfirnimi  h po- 
steriori. See  the  aiTicleDEMONSTRA- 
TION. 

APOSTHUME,  or  apostem, 

the  fame  with  ahfcefs.  See  Abscess. 

APOSTJL,  apeftiila,  in  matters  of  litera- 
ture, the  lame  with' a marginal  note. 

APOSTLE,  awsroX©-,  properly  fignifies  a 
'ineffenger  or  perfon  fent  by  another  upon 
feme  bufinefs ; and  hence,  by  way  of 
eminence,- de’notes  one  of  the- twel ve  dif- 
cipler,  cotnmiffioned  by  Jefns  Chrift  to 
presell  the  gotpel. 

The  apofiles  areufually  reprefentcd.with 
their  rei'ptiftive  badges  t thus,  Peter  is 
painted  with  the  keys  ; Paul,  with  a 
fwbrd  ; Andrew-,  vvith  a crofs;  James 
the  greater,  with  a pilgrim’s  llaft,  and 
a gourd-bottle ; James  the  left,  with  a 
fuller’s  pole  ; John,  with  a cup  and  a 
winged  ferpent  flying  out  of  it;  Bartho- 
lomew, with  a knife;  Philip,  with  a 
long  Itaif,  the  upper  tpd  of  which  is 
fbiinsd  into  a crofs  ; Thomas,  with  a 
lance  ; Matthew,  with  a hatchet ; Ma- 
thias, with  a battle-ax  ; Simon,  with  a 
faw  ; and  Jude,  with  a club. 

APOSTLEs-Q-frJ.  See  the  article  Creed. 

APOSTOLIC,  or  apostolical,  fome^ 
thing  connefted  with,  or  'derived  from, 
tlwapoftles.  See  the  article  Apostle. 
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APOSTOLICI,  an  early  fefl  of  cliriftlans, 
who  pretended  to  lead  their  lives  in  imi. 
tation  of  the  apoftles.  They  condemned 


iTjarrnge. 

APOSTROPHE,  in  rhetoric,  a figure  by 
wliich  the  orator,  in  a vehement  commo- 
tion, turns  hiinfelf  on  all  fides,  gnd  ap. 
plies  to  the  living  and  dead,  to  angels 
and  to  men,  to  rocks,  groves,  (ic.  Thus 
Adam  in  Milton’s  Paradife  loj}, 

O woods,  O fountains,  hillocks,  dales, 
and  bowers, 

Witli  other  echo,  &c. 

Apostrophe,  in  grammar,  a markplac- 
ed  over  a letter  to  fliew  that  a vowel  is 
cut  off,  as  call'd  for  called,  th'  audience 
for  the  audience. 

APOTACTITES,  in  church  hiftory,  a 
name  given  to  the  apoftolici,  from  the 
fliew  they  made  of  renouncing  the  world, 
more  than  otlier  men.  See  Apostolici, 

APCTHECARY,  one  who  praftifes  the 
art  of  pharmacy. 

This  is  a genteel  bufinefs,  and  has  been 
in  great  vogue  of  late  years;  there  being, 
as  is  computed,  upwards  of  a tlioufand 
in  and  about  London.  A yoiitli  in- 
tended  for  tins  profeflipn,  fliould  be  a 
pretty  good  fcholar,  and  have  fitch  3 
knowledge  in  the  Latin  tongue,  as  to  be 
able  to  read  the  bell  writers  upon  the 
fubjeil  of  botany,  pharmacy,  anatomy, 
and  medicine.  In  London,  the  apothe- 
caries are  one  of  the  city  companies,  and 
by  an  afl  which  was  made  perpetual  in 
the  ninth  year  of  George  I.  are  exempted 
from  ferving  upon  juries,  or  in  ward  and 
parifli  offices.  They  are  obliged  to  make 
up  their  medicines  according  to  the  for- 
mulas preferibed  in  the  college  difpenfa- 
tory,  and  are  liable  to  have  their  ihopsvi- 
fi;ed  by  tlie  cenfors  of  the  college,  who 
are  impowered  to  deftroy  fuch  medicines 
as  they  think  not  good. 

APOTHEOSIS,  in  antiquity,  a ceremony 
by  which  the  antient  Romans  compli- 
mented their  emperors  and  great  men  af- 
ter their  death,  with  a place  among  ihe 
gods.  It  is  deferibed  as  follows.  Aft® 
tile  body  of  the  deceafed  had  been  burnt 
with  the  uftial  folemnities,  an  image  of 
wax,  exaftly  refembling  him,  was  placed 
on  an  ivory  conch,  where  it  lay  for  feven 
days,  attended  by  the  fenate  and  ladies 
of  the  higheft  quality  in  mourning;  and 
tlien  the  young  fenators  and  knights  bore 
the  bed  of  ftate  thro’ the ‘Z/rVr  yheru  to  the 
o\i forum,  and  from  thence  to  the  campus 
martins,  where  it  was  depofited  upon  *0 
edifice  built  in  form  of  a pyramid.  Tlte 
bed  being  thus  plabed,  aniidft  a quantity 
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of  fpices  and  other  combuftiteles,  and  the 
knights  having  made  a proceffion  in  fo- 
lemn  mearnre  round  the  pile,  the  new 
empero>')  with  a torch  in  his  hand,  fet 
fire  to  it,  whilft  an  eagle,  let  fly  from  the 
top  of  the  building,  and  mounting  in  the 
air  with  a firebrand,  was  fuppofed  to  con- 
vey the  foul  of  the  deceafed  to  heaven,  and 
thenceforward  he  was  ranked  among  the 
gods. 

^OTOME,  in  geometry,  the  difference 
between  two  incommenfiirable  lines : 
thus,  EC,  (plate  XIX.  fig.  5.N°.  i.) 
is  the  apotome  of  A C and  A B. 
IfwefuppofeAC=er,  and  AB=i,  then 
will  their  apotome  be  it — »/ b\  or,  in 
numbers,  a— V'P  Hence  alfo  the  dif- 
ference between  the  fide  A C=z{ibid. 
N°.  J.) of  2n  equilateral  triangle  ABC, 
and  the  perjfendicular  an 

apotome,  wfis.  ■=  a — ^3,  And,  uni- 

verfally,  if  AC  (ibid,  N'’.  3.)  be  a 
femi-parabola,  whofe  axis  is  A B,  and 
its  latus  re£fum=:i,  and  if  A D be  a 
tangent  to  the  vertex  at  A,  and  this  be 
divided  into  the  parts  A«=2,  Ai=3, 
Ac=s,  Ad=6,  (Sc.  and  perpeivlicu. 
latsm,  bz,  c 3,  d^,  &c,  be  drawn, 
thefe  will  be,  from  the  nature  of  the  curve, 

i/3>  v'S’  v'®’  5 

andfo-j  Ac  (=■!)— ai,  will  be  ; 

ka—b%  will  be  a — ^ 3,  Gfc.  by 
which  means  you  will  have  an  infinite  fe- 
ries  of  different  apotomes, 

Apotome,  in  mufic,  the  difference  be- 
tween a greater  and  leffer  femi-tone,  ex- 
prelfcd  by  the  ratio  138  : 135. 

APOZEM,  a medicine;  the  fame  with 
decoftion.  See  the  article  Decoction. 
APPARATUS,  a term  ufed  to  denote  a 
complete  fet  of  inftruments,  or  other 
utenfils,  belonging  to  any  artift  or  ma- 
■cliine;  thus  we  fay  a furgeon’s  apparatus, 
a chemifl’s  apparatus,  the  apparatus  of 
the  air-pump,  microfcope,  &c. 
APPARENT,  in  a,  general  fenfe,  fome- 
tliing  that  is  vifible  to  the  eyes,  or  obvi- 
ous to  the  underfbanding. 

Apparent,  among  mathematicians  and 
aftronomers,  denotes  things  as  they  ap- 
pear to  us,  in  contradiftinftion  from  real 
or  true:  thus  we  fay,  the  apparent  dia- 
meter, diftance,  magnitude,  place,  figure, 
fife,  of  bodies.-  See  the  articles  Diame- 
ter, Distance,  &c. 

Apparent  motion.  See  Motion. 
APPARITIoPI,  in  a general  fenfe,  de- 
notes  fimply  the  appearance  of  a thing, 
APpARitioN,  in  a mitre  limited  fenfe,  is 


ufed  for  a fpeftre,  ghoft,  or  the  like  prae- 
ternatural  appearance : thus  we  read  of 
apparitions  of  angels,  departed  fouls,  &c. 
Several  inflahees  of  apparitions  occur  in 
the  Bible ; that  of  Samuel,  raifed  by  the 
witch  of  Endor,  has  occafioned  great  dif- 
putes.  We  find  great  controverfies  among 
authors,  in  relation  to  the  reality,  the  ex- 
iftence  or  non-exiftence,  the  poffibility  or 
irapofiibility  of  apparitions.  The  Chal- 
deans, the  Jews  and  other  nations  have 
been  the  fteady  afferters  of  the  belief  of 

■ apparitions.  The  dilbelief  of  fpirits  and 
apparitions,  is  by  fome  made  one  of  the 
marks  of  infidelity,  if  not  of  atheifm. 
Many  of  the  apparitions,  we  are  told  of 
in  writers,  are  doubtlefs  mere  delufions  of 
tlie  fenfe ; many  others  were  feen  but  in 
dreams  or  deliquiums;  many  others  are 
fiflions  contrived  merely  to  amufe,  or 
anfwer  fome  purpofe.  Apparitions  it  is 
certain  are  machines  that  on  occafion 
have  been  of  good  fervice  both  to  gene- 
rals, to  rainillers  of  ftate,  to  priefts  and 
others.  It  has  been  controverted  whe- 
ther an  apparition  be  any  proof  of  a fti- 
ture  ftate. 

The'abbe  de  St.  Pierre  has  a difcourle 
exprefs  on  the  phyfical  method  of  folving 
or  accounting  for  apparitions ; he  makes 
them  the  eftefl  of  feverilh  dreams,  dif- 
turbed  imaginations,  (Sc, 

Apparition,  in  aftronomy,  fignifies  a flap 
or  other  luminary’s  becoming  vifible, 
which  before  was  hid.  It  ftacds  oppofed 
to  occultation. 

Circle  of  perpetual  Apparition.  See  the 
article  CiRCtE,  &c. 

APPARITOR,  among  the  Romans,  a ge- 
neral term  to  comprehend  all  attendants 
of  judges  and  magiftrates  appointed  to  re- 
ceive and  execute  their  orders.  Appari- 
tor, with  us,  is  a meffenger,  that  ferves 
the  procefs  of  a fpiritual  court,  or  a beadle 
in  an  univerfity,  who  carries  the  mace. 
See  the  article  Beadle, 

APPAUMEE,  in  heraldfy,  denotes  one 
hand  extended  with  the  full  palm  ap- 
pearing, and  the  thumb  and  fingers  at 
full  length. 

APPEAL,  in  law,  the  removal  of  a caufe 
from  an  inferior  to  a fuperior  court  or 
judge,  when  a perfon  thinks  thirafelf  ag- 
grieved by  the  fentence  of  the  inferior 
judge.  Appeals  lie  from  all  the  ordi- 
nary courts  of  juftice  to  the  houfe  of 
lords.  In  ecclefiaftical  caufes,  if  an  ap- 
peal is  brought  before  a biihop,  it  may 
be  removed  to  the  archbifliop ; if  before 
an  attitdb'coii,  tb  the  court  of  'kfehes. 
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and  thence  to  the  archbiffiop  ; and  from 
the  archbifliop’s  court  to  the  king  in 
chancery. 

Appeal,  in  common  law,  is  taken  for  the 
accufation  of  a murderer  by  a perfon  who 
had  intereft  in  the  party  killed  ; or  of  a 
felon  by  an  accomplice.  It  is  profecuted 
either  by  writer  by  bill : by  writ,  when 
a writ  is  purchafed  out  of  the  chancery 
by  one  perfon  againft  another,  command- 
ing him  to  appeal  fome  third  perfon  of  fe- 
lony, and  to  find  pledges  for  doing  it  ef- 
feftually  ; by  bill,  when  the  perfon  him- 
felf  gives  in  his  accufation  in  writing,  of- 
fering to  undergo  the  burden  of  appeal- 
ing the  perfon  therein  named. 

Appeal  of  maim  is  the  accufing  one  that 
has  maimed  another. 

Appeal  of  rape  lies  where  afiy  woman 
is  raviflied.  Thefe  laft  are  now  much 
difufed,  but  the  appeal  of  murder  is  fre- 
quency brought. 

APPEARANCE,  in  a general  fenfe,  the 
exterior  furface  of  a thing,  or  that  which 
immediately  ftrikes  the  fenfe,  or  the  ima- 
gination. 

Appearance,  in  law,  fignifies  a defend- 
ant’s filing  a common  or  fpecial  bail,  on 
any  procel's  ilfued  out  of  a court  of  judi- 
cature. In  aflions  by  original,  appear- 
ances are  entered  with  the  philazer  of  the 
county  ; and  by  .bill,  with  the  protho- 
notary. 

In  perlpeflive,  appearance  is  the  pro- 
jedlion  of  a figure  or  body  on  the  per- 
IpecliVe  plane.  In  optics,  direft  appear- 
ance is  the  fight  of  any  objeft  by  direft 
rays,  without  refraftion  or  refleflion. 

In  alironomy^  APPEARANCE  fignifies  the 
fame  as  phsenomena  or  phafes  ; and  in 
phyfiology,  the  fame  as  phafmata.  See 
the  articles  Perspective,  PH.a;NCME- 
NON,  Phasmat'a,  Csfc. 

APPEASING  MEDICINES,  the  fame  with 
paregorics  or  anodynes.  See  the  article 
Ancdyne. 

APPELLANT,  in  a general  fenfe,  one 
who  appeals.  See  the  article  Appeal, 

Appellants,  in  church-hillory,  an  ap- 
pellation given  to  fuch  of  the  roman  ca- 
tholic clergy,  as  appeal  from  the  conftitu- 
tion  unigenkus,  to  a general  council. 

APPELLATI’V^E,  in  grammar,  a noun, 
or  pame,  which  is  applicable  to  a whole 
fpecies  or  kind,  as  z/mw,  horfe  ; in  con- 
tradifilnclion  tq  a proper  name.  See  the 
articles  Noun,.Name,  and  General 
Terms. 

APPELLEE,  among  lawyers,  the  perfon 
againft  whom,  an  appeal  is  bifought,  S^.e 
the  article  Appeal,  ‘ 
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APPENNAGE.  See  the  article  APAN’AGt 

appendant,  in  law,  any  thing  that  is 
inheritable,  belonging  to  fome  morewor. 
thy  inheritance  j as  an  advowfon,  com- 
mon, or  court,  may  be  appendant  to  a 
manor,  land  to  an  office,  &c.  hut  lan^ 
cannot  be  appendant  to  land,  for  both 
are  corporeal  inheritances,  and  one  thina  ' 
corporeal  cannot  be  appendant  to  an. 
other. 

APPENDPCULA  Vermifornm,  in  ana. 
tomy.  On  one  fide  of  the  bottom  of  the 
caecum  lies  an  appendix,  refeinblinga 
fmall  inteftine,  nearly  of  the  fame  length 
with' the  caecum,  but  very  llen'der.  Itis 
termed  appendicula  vermiformis  from  its 
fuppofed  refemblance  to  an  e.irth-worni. 
Its  common  diameter  is  about  a quarter 
of  an  inch.  By  one  extremity  it  opens 
laterally,  and  a little  obliquely,  into  the 
bottom  of  the  ctecum ; and  the  other  ex- 
tremity  is  clofed,  being  fometlmes  great- 
er, and  fometimes  fmaller,  than  the  reft 
of  the  appendix. 

It  has  fome  contortions  like  thofe  of  a 
worm  when  it  is  touched,  from  whence 
comes  the  epithet  of  vermicularis,  or  ver- 
miformis  ; and  it  may  likewife  be  com- 
pared to  the  gills  or  pendants  of  a turky 
cock.  In  ftrufture  it  nearly  refembles 
that  of  the  other  inteftines.  The  internal 
coat  of  this  appendix  is  folliculous,  like 
that  of  the  duodenum  ; and  it  is  like- 
wife  reticular,  the  malhes  being  the 
glandular  lacunae,  which  continually  dif- 
charge  a fluid  into  its  cavity. 

It  has  been  often  difputed  whether  this  ap- 
pendix, or  the  large  portion,  which  is,  as 
it  were,  the  head  of  the  colon,  ought  to 
be  called  thectecum ; but  the  general  divi- 
fion  of  the  inteftines  into  great  and  fmall 
leaves  no  doubt  of  its  being  only  an  ap- 
pendix in  man,  whatever  reafoii  there 
may  be  for  talking  differently  with  re- 
fpecl  to  brutes  and  birds. 

APPENDIX,  in  literature,  a Ireatife  add- 
ed at  the  end  of  a work,  to  render  it 
more  complete.  See  Supplement. 

Appendix,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with 
epipkyfis.  See  the  article  Epiphysis. 

APPETITE,  appetittis,  in  a general  fenfe, 
the  defire  of  enjoying  fome  objefl,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  conducive  to  our  happinefs. 
"When  this  inclination  is  guided  by  tea- 
fon,  and  proportioned  to  the  intrinfic  va- 
lue of  the  objeft,  it  is  called  rational  ap- 
petite ; as,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  deno- 
jpinated  fenfitive  appetite,  when  we  have 
only  a blind  propenfity  to  a thing,  with- 
out determinate  ideas  of  the  good  quali- 
ties for  which  we  defire  it. 
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/^petite,  in  medicine,  a certain  painful 
oruneafy  fenfation,  always  accompanied 
with  a defire  to  eat  or  drink. 

An  excelTive  appetite  is  called  by  pliyfi- 
cians  bulimy,  or  fames  canina  ; a detefl: 
or  lofs'  of  it,  anorexy ; and  that  after 
tilings  improper  for  food,  pica.  See  the 
articles  Bulimy,  Anorexy,  &e. 
^PPLAUSE,  applaufus,  or  plaufus,  an  ap- 
probation of  lomething  fignified  by  clap- 
ping the  hands  t in  which  fenfe  it  is  Hill 
praflifed  in  colleges  and  theatres. 
apple,  a well-known  fruit,  conlifting  of 
a rind,  pill,  or  fkin  ; the  pulp,  or  pa- 
renchyma ; the  branchery,  or  feed-veflels  ; 
and  the  coare. 

The  apple  is  not  only  u fed  as  food,  but 
likevvife  for  making  cyder.  See  Cyder. 
Apple  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  feve- 
ral  fruits,  on  account  of  their  refem- 
blance  to  the  common  apple : fuch  are 
the  bitter-apple,  love-apple,  mad -apple, 
fife.  See  the  article  Bitter-apple,  S’c. 
Apple  tf  the  eye,  a name  not  unfrequently 
given  to  the  pupil.  See  the  articles. Eye 
andPopiL. 

APPLEBY,  the  cliief  town  of  the  county  of 
Weltmoreland,  fituated  on  the  river  Eden, 
in  1°  26'  weft  longitude,  and  54°  30' 
north  latitude.  It  lends  two  members  to 
parliament. 

APPLICATE,  or  Ordinate  Applicate, 
ingeomefry.  See  Ordinates. 
APPLICATION,  in  a general  fenfe,  is  the 
laying  two  things  together,  in  order  to 
difeover  their  agreement  or  diiagreement. 
Application,  in  geometry,  is  ufed  either 
fordivifion;  for  the  fitting  or  applying 
onequ.antity  to  another,  whofe  areas,  but 
not  figures,  lhall  be  the  fame ; or  for 
transferring  a given  line  into  a circle,  or 
other  figure,  fo  that  its  ends  lhall  be  in  the 
perimeter  of  the  figure. 

ApPLiCATtoN,  among  divines,  a term 
ufed  to  fignify  the  fame  as  imputation. 

■ See  the  article  Imputation. 

APPLY,  orAppLYiNG,  in  geometry.  See 
the  article  Application. 
APPOGIATURA,  in  mufic,  a fmall  note 
infertetl  by  the  praflical  mufician,  be- 
tween two  others,  at  fome  diftance. 
APPOINTE'E,  a foot  foldier,  or  officer  in 
the  french  army,  who  receives  a greater 
pay  than  others  of  the  lame  rank,  in  con- 
fideration  of  his  valour  or  long  lervice. 
Apfointe'e,  in  heraldry,  the  fame  as 
aguifee  : 'thus  we  fay,  a crofs  appointee, 
to  fignify  that  which  has  two  angles  at 
the  end  cut  olF,  fo  as  to  terminate  in 
points. 
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APPOINTMENT,  a penfion  given  ■ by 
princes  and  noblemen  to  retain  certain 
perfons  in  their  fervice.  See  Pension. 

APPORTIONMENT,  in  law,  the  divi- 
fion  of  a rent  into  parts,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  land  out  of  which  it  iffiies  is 
divided:  for  example,  if  a perfon  ieafes 
three  acres  of  land  for  a certain  rent,  and 
aherwards  grants  away  one  acre  thereof 
to  another:  the  rent  lhall  be  apportioned 
between  them.  Conditions,  however,  are 
generally  entire,  and  cannot  be  appor- 
tioned by  an  aft  of  the  party  ; neither 
can  a contraft  be  divided  or  apportioned 
fo  as  to  lubjeft  a man  to  two  aftiniis. 

APPOSAL  of  Jheriffs  (\gT\\fion  the  charging 
them  with  money  received  on  their  ac- 
counts in  the  exchequer.  See  the  article 
Sheriff.’ 

APPOSITION,  in  general,  is  the  putting 
one  thing  by  the  fide  of  another. 

Apposition,  in  grammar,  the  placing 
two  or  more  fubftantives  together,  in  the 
fame  cafe,  without  any  copulative  con- 
junftion  between  them ; as,  ardebat 
Alexim  delicias  domini. 

APPRAISING,  the  valuing  or  letting  a 
price  on  goods.  This  is  i£lu.ally  done 
by  a fworn  appraifer,  who,  if  he  values 
the  goods  tpo  high,  is  obligetl  to  take 
them  at  the  price  appraifed. 

APPREHENSION,  in  logic,  the  firft  or 
inoft  fimple  aft  ot  the  mind,  whereby  it 
perceives,  or  is  confeious  of  Ibme  idea : 
it  is  more  ufually  called  perception.  Ste 
the  article  Perception. 

Apprehension,  in  law,  is  the  feizing  a 
criminal,  in  order  to  bring  hini  to  juttice, 

APPRENTICE,  a young  perfon  bound 
by  indenture  to  fome  tradefinau,  in  or- 
der to  be  inftrufted  in  the  myftery  or 
trade.  By  the  laws  of  England,  a mafter 
may  behidifted  for  not  providing  for,  or 
for  turning  away  his  apprentice : and  up- 
on complaint  from  a mafter,  that  he  ne- 
glefts  his  duty,  an  apprentice  may  be  com- 
mitted to  Bridewell,  or  be  bound  over  to 
the  feffions.  A duty  of  6 d.  in  the  pound 
is  granted  for  every  fum  of  50  1.  or  un- 
der, and  12  d.  in  the  pound  for  liims  ex- 
ceeding j;o  1.  given  with  all  apprentices, 
except  fuch  as  are  placed  out  by  church- 
wardens, &c. 

APPRENTICESHIP  fignifies  either  the 
condition  of  an  apprentice,  or  the  time  he 
is  bound  to  ferve. 

APPROACH,  or  Approaching,  .in  a 
general  fenfe,  the  acceding  or  coming  to- 
gether of  two  or  more  things. 

Approaches,  in  fortification,  the  works 

thrown 
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thrown  up  by  the  befiegers,  m or  order  to 
get  nearer  a fortrefs,  without  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  enemies  cannon  : fuch,  in  a 
more  particular  manner,  are  the  trenches, 
■which  ftiould  be  connefted  by  parallels, 
or  lines  of  communication. 

The  belieged  frequently,  make  counter- 
approaches, to  interrupt  and  defeat  the 
enemies  approaches.  See  the  article 

■ CO'UNTER-APPROACHES. 

APPROACHING, .in  gardening,  the  in- 
oculating, or  ingrafting  the  I'prig  of  one 
tree  into  another,  without  cutting  it  off 
from  the  parent-tree.  This  is  alfo  called 
inarching.  See  the  article  Inarching. 

Appp.oaching,  in  fowling,  a method  of 
getting  near  the  birds  by  means  of  a ma- 
chine, made  of  hoops  and  boughs  of 
trees,  within  which  the  fportfman  con- 
ceals himfelf. 

APPROBATION,  is  defined  by  Mr. 
Hutchefon,  a Hate  or  difpqfition  of  the 
mind  wherein  we  put  a value  upon,  or 
become  pleafed  with  fome  perlbn  or 
thing. 

Moralifts  are  divided  on  the  principle  of 
approbation,  or  the  motive  which  deter- 
mines us  to  approve  and  difapprove. 
The  Epicureans  will  have  it  to  be  only 
felf-intereft  ; according  to  them,  that 
which  determines  any  agent  to  approve 
his  own  ailion,  is  its  apparent  tendency 
to  his  private  happinels  ; and  even  the 
approbation  of  another’s  aflion  flows  from 
no  other  caufe  but  an  opiiiion  of  its  ten-- 
dency  to  the  happinefs  of  the  approver, 
either  immediately  dV  remotely.  Others 
refolve  approbation  into  a moral  fenfe,  or 
a principle  of  benevolence  by  which  we 
are  determined  to  approve  e^ery  kind  af- 
feftion  either  in  ourfelves  or  others,  and 
and  all  publicly  ufeful  aftions,  which  we 
imagine  to  flow  from  fuch  aft'efilion,  with- 
out any  view  therein  to  our  own  private 
happinefs. 

APPROPRIARE  communam,  in  law, 
is  to  difcommon  ; that  is,  to  inclofe  any 
parcel  of  land,  that  before  was  open  and 
common.  See  the  article  Common. 

Appropriare  ad  honorem,  to  bring  a 
manor  within  the  liberty  of  an  honour. 
See  the  article  Manor  and  Honour. 

APPROPRIATE,  in  law.t  See  the  next 
article. 

APPROPRIATION,  the  annexing  a be- 

f nefice  to  the  proper  and  perpetual  ufe  of 
a religious  houfe,  biftiopric,  college,  fife. 
Where  the  king  is  patron,  he  may  make 
appropriations  himfelf ; but  in  other 
cafes,  after  obtaining  his  licence  in  chan- 


cery, the  confent  of  the  ordinary,  patro^- 
and  incumbent  is  requilite.  Appropth* 
tions  cannot  be  affigned  over,  but  theft  to 
whom  they  are  granted  may  make  leafej 
of  the  profits. 

APPROVEMENT,  among  old  writers 
is  generally  taken  for  the  fame  as  Im! 
provement ; but  in  law  is  more  particu. 
lavly  ufed  for  the  inclofing  part  of  a com. 
mon  by  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

If,  however,  there  be  not  fufiicient  com. 
mon  left  for  the  tenant,  he  may  have  a 
writ  of  aflize  and  recover  triple  damages  i 
■in  fuch  a cqfe  alfo  a commoner  may  break 
down  the  inclofures. 

APPROVER,  in  law,  one  who,  confelf. 
ing  that  he  has  committed  a felony,  ac- 
cufes  one  or  more  of  hjs  accomplices. 
Approvers,  moreover,  fignify  bailiffs  of 
lords  in  their  franchifes,  IherilFs,  and 
likewife  fuch  perfons  as  have  the  letting 
the  king’s  demefnes  in  finall  manors, 
See  Ba'iliff,  Sheriff,  Demesne. 

APPROXIMATION,  in  arithmetic  and 
algebra,  the  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to 
a root,  or  other  quantity  fought,  without 
expefling  to  be  ever  able  to  find  it  exaS- 
ly.  There  are  feveral  methods  for  doing 
this,  to  be  found  in  mathematical  books, 
being  nothing  but  infinitely  converging 
feries,  fome  approaching  quicker,  others 
flower  towards  the  truth. 

By  fuch  an  approximation  the  value  ofa 
quantity  may  be  found,  though  not  to 
the  utmoft  degree  of  exaflnefs,  yet  fuf- 
ficiently  fo  for  praflice.  Thus  x — 
1.4.14*1356,  (Sc,  — the  approximating 
feries  i -f-  -p x'u'o'PtoUo  1 loocofi 
(Sc.  or  fuppofing  x — .j-g,  equal  to  the 

feries  i x 

— 1 4ar  * * +4^’  ^ p 2)c 

(Sc. 

Again,  fuppofing  cp"  -^h  to  be  a non- 
quadrate  number,  and  efi  + h,  to  be  a 
non-cubic  one  ; then  will  4.  i : 

-4^-  = i « -pv/  1 zr  3 + A nearly 

There  is  a general  method  of  inveftigab 
ing  tjie  value  of  fitch  feries,  for  which 
See  the  article  Series. 

Mr.  Mac-Laurin  likewife  delivers  an- 
other method  of  approximation,  via-  by 
the  limits  pf  the-  propofed  equation.  Sse 
the  articles  Limit  and  Equation. 

APPUI, 
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APPtrfi  in  tlie  manege,  the  fenfe  of  the 
aftion  of  the  bridle  in  the  horfeman’s 
liaiid.  Thus  we  fay,  a horfe  has  no  ap- 
pui,  when  he  cantjot  fuffer  the  bit  to  bear 
never  fo  little  upon  the  parts  of  the  mouth'. 
To  give  a horfe  a good  appui,  he  Ihould' 
be  galloped,  and  put  often  back. 
APPtlLSE,  in  a'ftronomy,  the  approach 
of  a planet  towards  a conjunffion  with  the 
fun,  or  any  of  the  fixed  ftars.  See  the 
article  Conjunction. 

Tlieappulfes  of, the  planets  to  the  fixed' 
ftars  have  always  'been  of  great  ufe  to 
aftronomers  in  order  to  fix  the  places  of 
the  former.  The  antients  wanting  an 
eafy  method  of  comparing  the  planets 
with  the  ecliptic,  which  is  not  vifible,  had 
fcarce  any  other  way  of  fixing  their  fitua- 
tions,  but  by  obferving  their  trail;  amon^ 
the  fixed  ftars,  and  i-emarking  their  ap- 
ptilfeslo  fome  of  thofe  vifible  points. 

Dr.  Halley  has  publiftied  a method  of  de- 
termining the  places  of  the  planets,  by 
obferving  their  near  appulles  to  the  fixed 
ftars. 

APPDRTENANCES,  in  common  law, 
lignify  things  corporeal  and  incorporeal, 
that  appertain  to  another  thing  as  prin- 
cipal i as  hamlets  to  a manor,  and  com- 
mon of  pafture  anJ  fidiery.  Things  muft 
agree  in  nature  and  quality  to  be  appur- 
tenant, as  a turbary,  or  a feat  in  a church, 
to  a lioufe. 

APRICOT,  or  Apricock,  armeniaca, 
in  botanyf  a fpecies  ol  prunus,  with  rofa- 
ceous  flowers,  and  a delicious  flellry  fruit, 
of  a roundilh  figure.  See  plate  XIX. 
fig.  6.  and  the  ai'ticle  Prunus. 

APRIL,  aprilis,  in  chi'onology,  the  fourth 
month  of  the  year,  containing  only  thirty 
days.' 

A PRIORI,  a kind  of  deraonftration. 
See  the  article  Demonstration. 

APRON,  in  gunnery,  the  piece  of  lead 
. which  covers  the  touch-hole  of  a cairnon. 
Sec  the  article  Cannon. 

-WSIS,  in  aftrononr),  a term  ufed  indif- 
ferently for  either  of  the  two  points  of  a 
planet’s  orbit,  where  it  is  at  the  greateft 
or  lead  diltance  from  the  I'un  or  earth. 
Hence  the  line  connefling  thefe  points,  is 
called  the  line  of  (he  apftdes.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Orbit  and  Planet. 

Apsis,  among  ecclefialiical  writers,  de- 
notes the  inner  part  or  iheantient  churches, 
aurwering  to  the  modeim  choir. 

Apsis  is  alfo  uled  for  the  hi,  op’s  throne, 
and  fometimes  for  ihe  ambo.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Am  BO. 

fiPTE,  a ftnall  city  of  Provence,  in  France, 
yoL.  I, 


fituated  about  twenty-five  miles  north  of 
Aix,  in  5°  io'  eaft  longitude,  and  43't 
50'  north  latitude. 

APTERIA,  in  the  linnaean  fyftem  of  zoo- 
logy, the  feventh  and  laft  order  of  infe(Rs, 
the  diftinguiftiing  charafleriftic  of  wUich 
is,  that  the  inreflsf  comprehended  in  it, 
have  no  wings  : fuch  are  the  Icuie,  the 
flea,  thepod'ura,  the  mnnoculus,  the  aca- 
rus,  the  fpider,  the  fcorpion,  and  the  crab. 
See  the  articles  Louse,  Flea,  fsfc. 

APTHANE,  a title  antiently  given  to  the 
higheft  degrees  of  nobility  in  Scotland. 
See  rhe-article Thane. 

APTITUDE,  a term  i'ometimes  ufed  to 
lignify  the  fitnefs  of  a thing,  to  anfwer  a 
certain  purpofe. 

Aptitude,  or  Aptness,  in  a more  li- 
mited fenfe,  is  ufed  for  quicknefs  or  rea- 
dinels  of  genius. 

APTOTE;  ByTalor,  among  grammarians, 
an  indeclinable  noun,  or  one  which  has 
no  variation  of  cafes,  as  fas,  nefas,  See. 

APULIA,  in  geography.  The  eaft  fide  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  lies  along- 
the  gulph  of  Venice,  went  antiently  by 
this  name,  but  is  now  known  by  the  name 
of  Capitanata,  Terra  di  Barri,  and  O- 
tranto. 

APUS,  in  aftronomy,  a conftellatlon  of  the 
fouthern  hemlfphere  placed  near  the  pole, 
between  the  triangulum  auftrale,  and  the 
chameleon,  I'uppofed  to  reprefent  the  bird 
of  paradife. 

There  are  four  ftars  of  the  fixth,  three  of 
the  fif  h,  and  four  of  the  fourth  i-nagnL- 
tude,  in  the  conftellation  apus. 

Dr.  Halley,  in  1677,  obferved  the  longi- 
tude and  latitude  of  the  ftars  in  apus, 
which  Hevelius  in  his  pi'odromus  reduced 
with  fome  alteration  to  the  year  1700. 

P.  Nod  has  alfn  given  the  places  of  thefe 
ftars,  with  their  right -afeenCons  and  de- 
clinations for  the  year  1 6S7  : but  his  ob- 
fervations  differ  widely  from  thofe  of  Dr. 
Halley.  Hevelius  has  reprefented  the  fi- 
gure of  apu.'!,  and- its  ftars,  in  his  firma- 
mentum  foblefcianum,  according  to  Hal- 
ley's account ; Noel  has  done  th^like,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account.  Wolfius, 
with  what  juftice  we  will  not  pretend  to 
fay,  gives  the  preference  to  this  laft. 

APYCNOS,  in  mufic,  is  laid  of  the  dia- 
tonic genus,  on  account  of  its  having 
fpacious  intervals,  in  comparifon  of  the 
chromatic  and  enharmonic.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Diatonic,.  Chromatic, 

APYREXY,  ojrvjsfm,  among  phyficians, 
denotes  the  intt-i  million  of  a fever.  ' 

AQUA,  WATER,  a terrp  frequently  met 
'a  a with 
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witli  in  the  writings  of  phyficians,  che- 
mift?,  &c.  for  ceriain  medicines,  or  men- 
iiruums,  in  a liquid  form,  diftinguiflied 
from  each  other  by  peculiar  epithets,  as 
aqua  alexiteria,  aqua  almninofa,  aqua 
jortis,  &c. 

Aqua  AtEXlTERiA,  a waterdiltilled  from 
mint,  fca-wormwood,  and  angelica ; 
and  (aid  to  be  good  in  malignant  and  pe- 
(tilential  cafes. 

Aqua  aluminosa,  alum-water,  a fo- 
lution  of  alum  and  white  vitriol ; ef- 
teemed  good  in  ulcers  and  cutaneous 
eruptions. 

Aqua  fortis,  a corrofive  liquor,  being 
the  red  fumes  which  arife  in  diftilling 
nitre  and  vitriol.  This  is  a menftruum  for 
diffolving  all  metals,  except  gold.  It  is 
ufed  by  dyers  in  dying  fcarlet ; by  re- 
finers, for  parting  filver  from  gold  ; by 
book-binders,  to  marble  the  covers  of 
books  5 by  diamond-cutters,  to  feparate 
diamonds  flora  metalline  powders;  by 
engravers,  for  etching  on  copper  or  brafs 
plates  ; by  workers  in  mofaic  work,  and 
alfo  for  Itaining  wood.!,  bone,  ivory,  f^r. 

Aqua  marina,  or  Aqua  marine,  a 
name  by  which  the  jewellers  call  the  be- 
ryl, on  account  of  its  fea-green  colour. 
See  the  article  Beryl. 

Aqua  MERCuRiALts,  a folution  of  fubli- 
mate  of  mercury,  and  a little  mercury,  in 
aqua  regia  by  means  of  which  the  al- 
chemifts  pretend  to  reduce  all  met-sls  to 
their  firft  principle,  mercury. 

Aqua  omnium  florum,  in  pharmacy, 
the  water  diftilled  from  the  dung  of  cows, 
when  they  go  to  grafs  : in  englidi,  all- 
flower-water. 

hovJF-.  PAVOR,  in  medicine.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Hydrophobia. 

Aqua  regia,  a kind  of  aqua  fortis,  or 
acid  fpirit,  in  which  there  is  a (inall  pro- 
portlon  of  fea-l'alt.  It  is  prepared  feve- 
ral  ways  : the  mod  common  method  is, 
by  mixing  common  fait,  fal  gem,  or  fal 
ammoniac,  whether  native  or  fafilitious, 
aqua  fortis,  or  fpirit  of  nitre.  But 
as  the  bafts,  or  efl'cntial  ingredient  is  com- 
mon or  fea-falt,  this  will  always  anfwer 
the  purpofe,  in  whatever  form  applied, 
whether  as  a 'fluid  or  a folid,  a liquor  or 
a fpirit. 

Aqua  regia  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  dif- 
i'olves  gold  : it  will  alfo  difiblve  iron, 
copper,  tin,  mercury,  regulus  of  anti- 
mony, hifmuth,  and  zink.  It  does  not 
at  all  affeSt  filver,  provided  the  fea-falt 
be  mix«d  in  a due  proportion  j but  if  the 


quantity  is  too  fmall,  it  then  corrodes  the 
filver. 

Aqua  secunda,  denotes  aqua  forth 
which  has  been  ufed  to  diflblve  fome 
metal. 

Aqua  sulfhurata,  the  fame  with  gas 
fulphuris.  See  the  article  Gas. 

Aqua  vit.®,  the  water  of  life,  a 
name  given  to  malt  fpirits,  in  contradif. 
tinfilion  from  brandy.  See  the  articles 
Brandy  and  Spirit. 

Aqua  vitriolica  coerulea,  a fola. 
tion  of  blue  vitriol  and  alum,  with  fome 
fpirit  of  vitriol,  in  water;  recommended 
in  inflammatory  and  putrid  cafes. 

AQUAiDUCT,  in  hydraulics  and  arclii. 
tefilure,  a conveyance  made  for  carrying 
water,  from  one  place  to  another,  Thofe 
of  the  antient  romans  were  furprifingly 
magnificent.  That  which  Lewis  XIV. 
built  near  Maintenon,  for  carrying  the 
Bucq  to  Verfailles,  is  perhaps  the  great- 
eft  now  in  the  world : it  is  feven  thoufand 
fathoms  long,  with  two  thoufand  five 
hundred  and  fixty  fathoms  of  elevation, 
and  contains  two  hundred  and  forty-two 
arcades. 

AQU.ff;DucT,  in  anatomy,  a term  applied 
by  anatomifts,  to  certain'  canals,  on  ac- 
count of  their  form'  or  ufe  : Inch  are  the 
aqusedu£l  of  Fallopius,  a canal  fituated 
between  the  apophyfes  ftyloides,  and 
maftoides  ; the  aquaedufit  of  Nuck,  in 
the  fcierotic  coat  of  the  eye;  and  the 
aquaedufl  of  Sylvius,  in  the  brain,  the 
pofterior  furface  of  vvhich  is  called  its  anus, 
See  Styloides,  Sclerotica,  Sfr. 

AQUARIANS,  aqaarii,  in  church-hiftory, 
an  antient  left  of  heretics,  who,  under, 
pretence  of  abftinence,  made  ufe  of  water 
inftead  of  wine  in  the  eucharift. 

AC^ARIUS,  in  aftronomy,  a conftella- 
tion,  which  makes  the  eleventh  fign  in 
the  Zodiac,  marked  thus,  XS'.  It  con- 
fifts  of  forty- five  ftars  in  Ptolemy’s  cata- 
logue, of  forty  in  Ty’cho’s,  and  in  the 
Britannic  catalogue  of  ninety-nine.  It 
was  called  Aquarius,  or  the  water-bearer, 
as  I'ome  fay,  becaufe,  during  the  fun’s 
motion  through  this  fign,  it  is  generally 

rainy  weather The  poets  tell  us  that 

Jupiter,  having  raviflied  Ganymede,  car- 
ried her  away  into  heaven,  to  ferve  as 
cup-bearer  in  the-room  of  Hebe  and  Vul- 
can ; whence  the  name. 

AQU ATIC,  in  natural  hiftory,  an  appel- 
lation given  to  fuch  things  as  live  or  grow 
in  the  water  1 thus  we  fay,  aquatic  anir 
pials,  aquatic  plants,  S?r.  _ 

aqueduct, 
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aqueduct,  the  fame  with  aqu^duft. 

Seethe  AquiEDUCT. 

AQUELEIA,  a patriapchal  city  of  Italy, 
near  the  end  of  the  gnlph  of  Venice,  ii- 
tuaied  in  13°  30' eaft  long,  and  46°  20' 
north  latitude.  - . - 

aqueous,  aquofm,  in  a general  fenfe, 
foraething  partaking  of  the  nature  of  wa- 
ter, or  that  abounds  with  it : thus  we  fay, 
aqueous  baths,  dufls,  Gfc.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Bath  and  Duct. 

AquEOUS  HUMOUR,  in  anatomy,  called 
allb  the  albugineous  humour,  is  the  ut- 
moft  of  the  three  humours  of  the  eye, 
arid  fills  up  both  its  camera:.  In  this  the 

' uvea  fluftuates  as  it  were,  and  moves  at 
liberty ; this  humour  alfo,  when  loft, 
will  be  repaired  by  nature. 

AQUIFOLIUM,  holly,  in  botany.  See 
^teXX.  fig.  2.  and  the  article  Holly. 

AQUILA,  the  EAGLE,  in  ornithology. 
See  the  article  Eagle. 

Aquila,  in  aftronomy,  a conftellation  of 
the  northern  hemifphere,  confilting  of 
fifteen  ftars  in  Ptcplemy’s  catalogue,  of 
feventeen  in  Tycho’s,  and  of  feventy  in 
the  Britannic  catalogue. 

At^yiLA,  in  geography,  a large  city  of, 
Abnizzo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
fituated  in  14®  20'  eaft  longit.  and  42° 
40'  north  latitude. 

AQUILEGIA,  columbine,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  polyandria  pentagynia  clafs 
of  plants,  having  no  calyx:  the  corolla 
confifts  of  five  plane,  patent,  equal  petals, 
of  a lanceolate,  ovate  figure  ; the  nefilaria 
are  five  in  number  ; they  are  equal,  and 
hand  alternately  with  the  petals : the 
fruit  confifts  of  five  ftrait,  parallel,  cylin- 
dric,  accuminated  capfules,  each  of  which 
confifts  of  a fingle  valve.  The  feeds  are 
numerous,  oval,  carinated,  and  adhere 
to  the  future.  See  plate  XX.  fig.  i, 
Aquilegiais  recommended  in  diforders  of 
ihebreaft  and  lungs,  in  malignant. cafes, 
the  menfes,  &c. 

AQUILICIUM,  or  Aquiliciana,  in 
roman  antiquity,  facrifices  performed  in 
times  of  excefiive  drought,  to  obtain  rain 
of  the  gods. 

aquiline,  fomething  belonging  to,  or 
relembling  an  eagle : thus,  an  aquiline 
nofe  is  one  bent  fomewhat  like  an  eagle’s 
beak. 

Aquino,  a ruinous  city  in  the  province  of 
Lavoro,  in  the  kingdom  ofNaples,  fiiu- 
ated  in  14“  30'  eaft  longitude,  and  41® 
30'  north  latitude. 

AQUOSE,  the  fame  with  aqueous.  See 
the  article  Aqueous, 


AHA,  in  aftronomy,  a fouthern  conftella- 
tion, confifting  of  eight  ftars. 

ARABET,  a town  of  turkifh  Tartary,  fi- 
tuated near  thePalus  Moeotis,  It  is  forti- 
fied with  two  cattles,  and  is  the  place 
where  the  kan  keeps  his  ftud  of  horfes, 
which  are  reckoned  to  be  about  feven  thou- 
fan;d  in  numbe.r. 

ARABIA,  a large  country  of  Afia,  hav- 
ing Turk/ on  the  north,  Perfia  and  the 
gulph  of  Perfia  on  the  eaft,  the  Indian 
oeean  on  the  fouth,  and  the  Red-fea  and 
ifthmus  of  Suez  on  the  weft;  and  fituated 
between  35°  and  60®  eaft  longitude,  and 
between  la®  and  30°  north  latitude. 
Arabia,  though  fubjefil:  to  a great  many 
different  princes,  is  only  confidered  by 
geographers  as  fubdivided  into  the  three 
grand  divifions  of  Arabia  Felix,  Arabia 
Deferta,  and  Arabia  Petrea. 

ARABIAN,  or  Arabic,  in  a general 
fenfe,  fomething  belonging  to  Arabia  : 
thus  we  fay,  arabian  charafters,  arabian 
language,  &c. 

UicOT  Arabic,  the  name  of  a gum  which 
diftils  from  a fpecies  of  acacia,  growing 
in  Arabia  and  Egypt.  It  is  very  common 
among  us,  but  little  is  to  be  met  with 
genuine : that  is  accounted  the  heft 

, which  is  in  fmaller  pieces,  and  almoft  of 
a white  colour.  It  is  good  in  all  kinds 
of  fluxes,  particularly  catarrhs. 

ARABICI,  a feft  of  heretics,  who  held 
that  the  foul  both  dies  and  rifes  again 
with  the  body. 

ARABIS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  tetraa 
dynamia  filiquofa  clafs  of  plants,  the  ca- 
lyx of  which  is  a deciduous  perianthium, 
confifting  of  four  ovato-oblong,  acute, 
gibbous,  concave  leaves  ; the  corolla 
confifts  of  four  oval,,  patent,  cruciform 
petals  : the  fruit  is  a very  long  comprelT- 
ed  pad,  containing  feveral  roundilh  cora- 
preffed.  feeds. 

ARABISM,  in  matters  of  language,  an 
idiom  peculiar  to  the  arabian  language. 

ARABLE  LANDS,  thofe  which  are  fit  for 

' tillage,  orwhich  have  been  formerly  tilled. 

ARAC,  Arrac,  or  Rack.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Rack. 

ARACAN,  the  capital  city  of  a fmall 
kingdorri,  fituated  on  the  north  eaft  part 
of  the  gulph  of  Bengal,  in  93°  eaft  long, 
and  20°  30'  north  lat. 

ARACARI,  in  ornithology,  a brafilian 
biid  of  the/rV^f  or  raagpye  kind.  . The 
aracari  is  a fpecies  of  ramphaftos  with  a 
red  l ump.  See  plate  XX.  fig. 

ARACHIS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  dl- 
adelphia-decandria  clafs  of  plants,  the 
A a a flower 
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flower  of  which  is  papilionaceous,  and 
confilts  of  three  petals  ; and  its  fruit  is  an 
oblong  unilocular  pod,  contrafted  in  the 
middle,  and  containing  two  oblong,  ob- 
tufe,  and  gibbous  feeds. 

AS-ACHMOIDES.  in  zoology,  a name 
given  to  thofe  echini  marini,  or  fea-hedge- 
hogs,  which  are  of  a ciicular  form,  but 
varioufly  indented  at  the  edges.  See  the 
article  Echinus. 

Arachnoides,  in  anatomy,  an  appella- 
tion given  to  feveral  different  membranes, 
as  the  tunic  of  the  cryftalline  humour  of 
the  eye,  the  external  lamina  of  the  pia 
mater  and  one  of  the  coverings  of.  the 
fpinal  marrow. 

ARAEOMETER,  an  inftniment  to  mea- 
fure  the  gravity  of  liquors,  which  is  ulu- 

' ally  made  of  a thin  glafs  ball,  with  a taper 
neck,  fealed  at  the  top,  there  being  firft 
as  much  mercury  put  into  it  as  will  keep 
it  fwimming  in  an  exaiif  pofture.  The 
neck  is  divided  into  parts,  which  are 
numbered,  fo  that  by  the  depths  of  its  def- 
centinto  any  liquor,  its  lightnefs  may  be 
known  by  thefe  divilions.  The  reader 
will  find  this  inftniment  more  particularly 
deferibed  under  the  article  Hydrome- 
ter. 

ARAEOPAGUS,  or  Areopagus.  See 
the  article  Areopagus. 

ARAEOSTTLE,  in  architeflure,  a term 
ufed  by  Vitruvius,  to  fignify  the  greateft 
interval  which  can  be  made  between  co- 
lumns, which  confifts  of  eight  modules, 
or  foilr  diameters.  See  Moduue. 

AR^OTICS,  in  medicine,  remedies  which 
rarefy  the  humours,  and  render  them  eafy 
to  b.  carried  off  by  the  pores  of  the  fkin. 

ARAFAT,  a niounlain  of  Arabia,  near 
Mecca,  where 'the  inahometans  believe 
that  Abraham  offered  to  facrifice  Ifaac. 

ARAGQN,  a province  of  Spain,  having 
Bifcay'and  the  Pyrenean  mountains  on 
thenbrth,  Catalonia  on  the  eaft,  Valen- 
cia on  the  foutli,  and  the  two  Caltiles  on 
the  weft, 

ARAIGNEE,  in  fortification,  fignifiesthe 
’ branch,  return,  or  gallery  of  a mine.  See 
the  article  Mine. 

ARALIA,  Berry  p.earing  angelica, 
ill  botany,  a genus  of  the  pentandria  pen- 
• tagynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  collefted  into  an  uinbe!,  of  a 
globole  figure,  with  a very  fmall  involu- 
crum  ; the  perianthiiim  is  very  fmall,  di- 
vided into  five  parts,  and  placed  on  the 
germcn  ; the  corolla  confifts  of  five, 
pvato-acute,  fefiile,  reflex  petals  : the 
fruit  is  a .roundifli,  cpionated,  ftriatpd 


berry  ; having  five  cells ; the  feeds  are 
fingle,  hard,  and  oblong. 

ARANEA  tunica,  or  Araneosa.  See 
the  article  Arachnoides. 

ARANEUS,  the  Spider,  in  zoology,  See 
the  article  Spider, 

ARANJUEZ,  a .palace  belonging  to  tlie 
king  of  Spain,  beautifully  fituattHl  on  the 
bank  of  the  Tagus,  about  fifteen  or  fix. 
teen  miles  eaftward  of  Madrid. 

ARARAT,  the  antient  name  for  part  of 
rriount  Caucafus,  between  the  Euxineand 
Cafpian  feas. 

ARAUCO,  a city  of  Chili,  in  fbuth  Arae- 
rica,  fittiated  on  a river  of  the  fame  name 
in  7?“  welt  Ion.  and  j'y”  fotith  lat. 

ARBE,  an  ifland  in  the  gulph  of  Venice 
fituated  near  the  coaft  of  Morlacliia,  in 
16''  eaft  long,  and  45°  north  lat. 

ARBITER,  in  civil  law,  a judge  nomi- 
nated by  the  magiftrare,  orcliofen  voluni 
tarily  by  two  parties,  in  order  to  decide 
their  differences  according  to  iaw.  . 
The  civilians  make  this  dift’eience  lie- 
tween  arbiter  and  arbitrator : though  boili 
ground  their  power  on  the  compiomifeof 
the  parties,  yet  their  liberty  is  different, 
for  an  arbiter  is  to  judge  according  to  ilie 
iifages  of  the  law,  but  the  arliilrator  is 
permitted  to  tile  his  own  difcretioii,  and 
accommodate  the  difference  in  die  man- 
ner that  appears  to  him  moll:  juft  and 
equitable. 

ARBITR.AGE,  the  fame  with  arbitiation. 
See  the  article  Arbitration. 

ARBITRARY,  that  which  is  left  to  the 
choice  or  determination  of  men,  or  not 
fixed  by  any  pofitive  law  or  iiijunSlioni 
thus 'arbitrary  fines,  are  miilfls  inipofed 
at  the  pleafure  of  the  court  or  judge.  See 
the  article  AmerciameIit. 

Arbitrary  power.  SeeDESPOxicM. 

ARBITRATION,  Arbitrage,  oi-Ar- 

BITREMENT,  a power  given  by  two  ot 
more  contending  parties  to  lome  pcrfoii 
or  perfons  to  determine  the  difpute  be- 
tween them.  There  are  five  things  inci- 
dent loan  arbitration  : i.  Matter  of  con- 
troverly.  %.  SubmifTion.  3.  Parlies  10 
the  ftibmiflion.  4.  Arbitrators.  5.  Giv- 
ing lip  the  arbitration.  Matters  relating 
to  a freehold,  debts  due  on,  bond,  and 
criminal  offences  are  not  to  be  arbitrated, 

ARBITRATOR,  a private  extraordinary 
judge,  chofen  b-y  the  mutual  confent  of 
parties,  to  determine  controverlies  be- 
tween them.  Arbitrators  are  to  award 
what  is  equal  between  both  parties,  and 
the  performance  muft  be  lawful  and  po!- 
' fibie.  An  aSHon  .of  debt  may  be  brought 
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for  money  adjudged  to  -be  paid  fay  axbi- 
trators* 

ARBITREMENT.  See  the  article  Ar- 
bitration. 

ARBOIS,  a town  of  Frahch  Compte,  in 
France,  fituated  in  5°  40'  eaft  longitude, 
and  46"  S°'  north  latitude. 

ARBON.  a town  of  Swabia,  in  Germany, 
lltuated  in  9°  30'  ealt  long,  and  40' 

north  latitude. 

arbor  di  ANiE.  See  the  article  Dianne 
Arbor. 

Arbor  genealogica.  See  the  article, 
Genealogica  arbor. 

Arbor  lun/e,  or  Arbor  Philosophi- 
CA,  the  fame  with  aybor  diana. 

Arbor  sciENTi^,  a general  diftribution 
orfchtme  of  fcience,  ipr  knowledge  : fiicli 
is  that  annexed  to  the  hitroduSlion  to  this 
DiSknaiy. 

Arbor,  in  mechanics,  the  principal  part 
of  a machine  which  lerves  to  fuftain  the 
reft ; alfo  the  axis  or  fpindle  on  which  a 
marhine  turns,  as  the  arbor  of  a crane, 
wintlmid,  ®"c.  See  the  articles  Crane, 
Windmill,  Sfc. 

arboreous,  fomething  belonging  to,  or 
pi'aking  of  the  natui-e  of  trees : thus 
nii'lfes,  ^c.  growing  on  trees,  are  called 
arboreous. 

ARBORESCENT,  a term  applied  to  all 
fucli  things  as  rel'cmble  trees,  thus  we 
read  of  arb'  refcem  flirubs,  aibi  refcent 
animals,  fSc.  of  which  lalt  kind  is  that 
great  natural  curiofity  the  ftar-fidi. 
ARBORIS  r,  a perfon  {killed  in  that  part 
of  botany,  which  treats  of  trees.  See  the 
tire  article  Botany. 

ARBOUR,  in  gardening,  a kind  of  lhady 
bower,  for  merly  in  great  efteem,  hut  of 
late  teje6fed,  on  account  of  its  being 
damp  and  unwholefome. 

Arbours  are  generally  made  of  lattice- 
work,  either  in  wood  or  iron,  and  cover- 
ed with  elms,  limes,  hornbeams  ; or  with 
creeper'!,  as  honeyfuckles,  jafrnincs  or 
psiiion  flower's  j either  of  which  will  an- 
fwer  the  purpole  very  well,  if  rightly  ma- 
naged. 

ARBDTUS,  the  Strawberry-tree,  in 
botany,  a .genus  of  the  decandria  mono- 
gynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  calyx  of  which 
is  averyfmall  obtufe,  permanent  perian- 
thium,  divided  into  five  iegmentss  the 
corolla  confifts'of  a fingle  oval  petal,  di- 
vided alfo  into  five  fegments  ; the  fruit  is 
a roundifh  berry,  containing  five  cells,  and 
fmall  offeoits  feeds.  See  plate  XX.  fig.  4, 
ARC,  Ark,  or  ARCH.  See  A^CH. 


ARC 

ARC  A CORDIS,  the  fame  with  fericardium. 
See  the  article  PERiCARDitiijl. 

ARCADIA,  a fea-port  town  of  eui'opean 
Turky,  fituated  on  the  weftern  coaft  of 
the  Mores,  in  iz®  eaft  longit.  and  37° 
zp'  north  lat. 

ARCANUM,  among  phyficians,  a kind  of 
remedy,  the  preparation  of  which  is  in- 
duftrioufly  concealed,  in  order  to  enhance 
its  value : at  prefent  there  are  three  remark- 
able remedies  which  pafs  under  that  fpe- 
cious  name,  arcanum  cgrallinum, 

arcanum  duplicatum,  and  arcanum  jom- 
ale. 

The  arcanum  corallinum  is  a preparation 
of  red  precipitate,  made  by  diftilling  it 
with  the  fpii'it  of  nitre,  and  repeating  the 
diftillation,  again  and  again,  .till  a fine 
red  powder  be  procured'.  This  povvder, 
boiled  in  water,  and  the  water  poured  ofl^ 
and  tartarifed  fpirit  of  wine  put  to  the 
powder ; two  or  three  cohobations  are 
made  : which  leave  a powder  much  like- 
the  prince’s  powder  ; faid  to  be  of  great 
fervice  in  the  gout,  dropfy,  fcurvy, 

It  operates  chiefly  by  ftool. 

The  arcanum  duplicatum  is  prepared  of 
the  caput  mortuum  of  aquafortis,  bydif- 
folving  it  in  hot  water,  filtrating  and  eva- 
porating it  to  a cuticle  ; and  then  leaving 
it  to  flioot.  This  is  faid  to  be  an  admi- 
rable medicine  in  hypochondriacal  cafes, 
in  continued  and  intermitting  fevers,  in 
the  ftone,  fcurvy,  (sfc.  and  is  extolled  as 
adiutelic  and  fudorific. 

The  arcanum  joaiiale  made  of  an  amal- 
gama  of  mercury  and  tin  digelted  in  fpi- 
rit of  nitre;  the  Xpirit  being  drawn  off, 
the  remaining  matter  is  wetted  with  fpirit 
of  wine,  and  the  fpirit  burnt  away,  anct 
this  for  feveral  times,  till  the  pungent 
tafte  is  wholly  gone  ; the  remainder  is 
ufed  much  wpth  the  lame  intentions  as 
the  antiheflicum  Poterii.  See  the  article 
Antihectics. 

ARCBOUTANT,  in  building,  an  arched 
buttrefs.  See  the  article  Buttress. 

ARCH,  in  geometry,  any  part  of  the 
circumference  of  a circle,  or  curved  line, 
lying  from  one  point  to  another,  by  which 
the  quantity  of  the  whole  circle  or  line, 
or  fome  other  thing  fought  after,  may  be 
gathered. 

A'lwrr&r  Arches.  If  the  arch  BC  (plate 
XX.  fig.  5.)  contains  the  fame  number 
of  degrees  as  the  arch  D E y or  if  the  radi- 
us A B is  to  the  radiu.s  A D,  as  the  arch 
B C to  the  arch  D 'E  j then  thefe  two 
arches  axe  fimilar. 
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Equal  Arches,  -thofe  which  contain  the 
tame  number  of  degrees,  and  whofe  ra- 
dii are  equal. 

Diurnal  Arch,  that  part  of  a circle  de- 
fcribed  by  a heavenly  body,  between  its 
rifing  and  fetting  ; as  the  nofturnal  arch 
is  that  defcribed  between  its  fetting  and 
rifing  : both  thefe  together  ate  always 
equal. 

of  pngrejUlon,  or  direSlion,  an  arch 

. of  the  Zodiac,  which  a planet  feems  to 
pafs  over,  when  its  motion  is  according 
to  the  figns. 

Arch  of  retrogradatioiif , an  arch  of  the 
Zodiac,  defcribed  by  a planet,  while  it 
is  retrograde,  or  moves  contrary  to  the 
c der  of  the  figns. 

Arch,  in  architeflare,  a concave  building, 
with  a mold  bent  in  form  of  a curve, 

. erefled  to  fupport  fome  ftruflure.  Arches 
are  either  circular,  elliptical,  or  (trait, 
as  they  are  improperly  called  by  work- 
men. Circular  arches  are  alfo  of  three 
kinds:  i.  Semicircular,  which  have  their 
center  in  the  middle  of  a line  drawn  be- 
twixt the  feet  of  the  arch.  2.  Scheme,  or 
Ikene,  which  are  lefs  than  a femicircle, 
containing  fome  ninety,  and  feme  feven- 
ty  degi’ees.  3.  Arches  of  the  third  and 
fourth  point,  confifting  of  two  arches  of 
a circle  meeting  in  an  angle  at  the  top, 
Veing  drawn  from  the  divifion  of  a chord 
into  three  or  more  parts  at  pleafure. 
Elliptical  arches  cor^iift  of  a femi-ellipfis, 
and  have  commonly  a key-ftone  and  im- 
pofts : they  are  ulhally  defcribed  by 
workmen  on  three  centers. 

Strait  arches  are  thofe  ufed  over  doors 
and  windows,  having  plain  ftrait  edges, 
both  upper  and  under,  which  are  paral- 
lel, but  both  the  ends  and  joints  point 
towards  a center. 

‘triumphal  Arch,  a (lately  gate  of  a femi- 
circular  form,  adorned  with  fculpture, 
inferiptions,  6fc.  erefled  in  honour  of 
thofe  wrho  had  deferved  a triumph. 

Arch  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  interval  be- 
tween two  piers  of  a bridge.  Sea<®RlDGE. 

ARCHZEUS.orARCHEus.  SeeARCHEus. 

ARCHANGEL,  an  angel  occupying  the 
eighth  rank  in  the  celeftial  hierarchy. 
See  the  article  Hierarchy. 

Archangel,  in  botany,  a name  fome- 
times  given  to  the  lamium.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Lamium. 

Archangel,  in  geography,  a city  of  the 
province  of  Dwina,  in  Ruffia,  (ituated 
four  miles  from  the  wliite-fea,  in  40°  12' 
eaft  long,  and  64°  30'  north  lat. 


ARCHBISHOP,  a prelate  who  has  feveral 
fuffragan  bilhops  under  him. 

We  have  only  two  archbifliops  in  Env. 
land  ; the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  wbo 
is  primate  of  all  England  ; and  the  arch- 
bilhop  of  York,  who  is  only  (filed  pti. 
mate  of  England.  The  firft  eftablillinient 
of  archbifliops  in  England,  according  to 
Bede,  was  in  the  time  of  Lucius,  faidto 
be  the  firft  chriftian  king  in  Britain ; who 
after  the  converfion  of  his  fubjefls,  erefl. 
ed  three  archbiflioprics,  'vi%.  at  London 
York,  and  Landaff,  then  called  Caerle. 
on.  The  dignityof  archbilhop  continu. 
ed  in  the  fee  of  London  180  years,  till  it 
was  tranflated,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons 
to  that  of  Canterbury,  where  it  has  con- 
tinued ever  fince.  And  York  continues 
ftill  a metropolitan  fee.  The  archbifliop- 
ric  of  Caerleon  was  tranflated  to  St,  Da- 
' vid’s  i but  the  plague  raging  very  much 
in  that  country,  it  was  removed  to  Doll  in 
Bretagne,  where  that  dignity  terminated, 
ARCHBISHOPRIC,  in  ecclefiailical  geo- 
graphy,  a province  fubjefl  to  the  juiis- 
diflion  of  an  archbilhop. 
ARCHBUTLER,  one  of  the  great  officers 
of  the  german  empire,  who  prefentsilit 
cup  to  the  emperor,  on  folemn  occafions, 
This  office  belongs  to  the  king  of  Bo- 
hemia. 

ARCHCHAMBERLAIN,  an  officer  of 
the  empire,  much  the  fame  with  the  great 
chamberlain  in  England.  The  eleflorof 
Brandenburg  was  appointed,  by  the  gold- 
en bull,  archchamberlain  of  the  empire, 
ARCHCHANCELLOR,  an  high  officer, 
who,  in  antient  times,  ptefided  over  the 
fecretaries  of  the  court.  Under  the  two 
firft  races  of  the  kings  of  France,  when 
■ their  territories  were  divided  into  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Arles,  theie  were 
three  archchancellors  ; and  hence  the 
three  archchancellors  ftill  fubfifting  in 
Germany,  the  archbilhop  of  Mentz  be- 
ing archchancellor  of  Germany,  the  arch- 
biftiop  of  Cologn  of  Italy,  and  the  arcli- 
bilhop  of  Treves  of  Arles. 
ARCHCHANTOR,  the  prefidtnt  of  the 
chantors  of  a church. 
ARCHDEACON,  an  ecclefiailical  digni- 
tary or  officer,  next  to  a bifhop,  whofe 
jurifdiflion  extends  either  over  the  whole 
diocefe,  or  only  a part  of  it. 

We  have  fixty  archdeacons  in  England, 
who  vifit  the  parilhes  fubjefl  to  their  |urif- 
diflion  ■,  enquire  into  abufes,  fufpend, 
excommunicate,  &c.  They  likewife  ip- 
daft  all  clerks  into  their  benefices. 

ARCH- 
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archduke,  a title  given  to  dukes  of 

^greater  authority  and  power  than  other 
dukes.  The  archduke  of  Auftiia  is 
among  the  moft  antient : his  principal 
privileges  are,  that  he  lhall  diftribute 
niftice  in  his  own  country,,  without  ap- 
peal i that  he  cannot  be  deprived  of  his 
countries,  even  by  the  emperor  and  the 
dates  of  the  empire  ; and  that  he  have  a 
power  of  creating  counts,  barons,  &c. 
throughout  the  whole  empire.  See  the 
article  Duke. 

arched,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes 
fomething  built  or  conftrufled  in  the  fa- 
fliion,  or  after  the  manner,  of  an  arch. 

Arched  skene.  See  the  article  Arch. 

Arched  legs,  a fault  in  a horfe,  when 
his  knees  are  bended  arch- wife. 

This  e.'tpreflion  relates  to  the  fore  quar- 
ters, and  the  infirmity  happens  to  fuch 
horfes  as  have  their  legs  fpoiled  with 
travelling. 

ARCHER,  in  the  antient  military  ai't,  one 
who  fought  with  bows  and  arrows. 

The  englilh  archers  were  efteemed  the 
heft  in  Europe,  to  whofe  prowefs  and 
dexterity  the  many  vifilories  over  the 
French  were  in  a great  meafure  owing. 

ARCHES,  or  Court  of  Arches,  the  fu- 
preme  court  belonging  to  the  archbllhop 
of  Canterbury,  to  which  appeals  lie  from 
all  the  inferior  courts  within  his  province. 

ARCHETYPE,  the  firlt  model  of  a work, 
which  is  copied  after  to  make  another 
like  it.  Among  minters  it  is  ufed  for  the 
llandaid  weight  by  which  the  others  are 
adjufted.  The  archetypal  world,  among 
platonifts,  means  the  world  as  it  exlfted 
in  the  idea  of  God,  before  the  vifible 
creation. 

ARCHEUS,  among  chemifts,  an  obfcure 
term  ufed  generally  to  denote  the  predo- 
minating principle  of  things,  whereby 
their  peculiar  qualities  are  fixed  and  de- 
termined. 

ARCHILOCHIAN,  a term  in  antient  poe- 
try applied  to  a fort  of  verfes,  of  which 
Archilochus  was  the  inventor,  conlifting 
offeven  feet,  the  four  firft  whereof  are  or- 
dinarily daftyls,  though  fometimes  fpon- 
dees,  the  three  laft  troches  : as  in  Horace, 
Sdvitur  acris  hyetns,  grata  --ike  ‘verh 
S'  Varvo7ii, 

Tbefe  verfes  are  alfo  called  daftylic,  be- 
cailfe  of  the  four  dadlyls  at  the  beginning. 
It  is  ufual  to  mix  iambics  of  fix  feet 
wanting  a fyllable,  alternately  with  Ar- 
diilochians,  as  in  the  above  ode. 

archipelago,  in  geography,  a ge- 

•■ttal  tetra  for  a fea  interrupted  with 


iflands ; but  more  efpecially  denoting 
that  between  Greece  and  Alia. 

ARCHITECT,  a perfon  tkilled  in  archi- 
teflure,  who  not  only  draws  the  plans  of 
edifices,  but  fuperintends  and  diredls  the 
■ artificers. 

ARCHITECTONIC,  that  which  regular- 
ly produces  a thing,  according  to  its  na- 
ture and  properties. 

Thus  that  power,  whatever  it  be,  which' 
produces  living  creatures  from  the  ova  of 
females,  is,  by  fome,  called  the  archi- 
teflonic  fpirit. 

ARCHITECTURE,  the  art  or  fcience  of 
erefling  edifices,  whether  for  habitation 
or  defence  j and  hence  fubdirided  into 
civil,  military,  and  naval. 

Civil  Architecture,  called  abfolntely, 
and  by  way  of  eminence,  architefilure, 
teaches  how  to  make  any  kind  of  build- 
ings, as  palaces,  churches,  private  houfes, 
&c.  and  the  rules  to  be  obferved  in  it  are 
folidity,  convenience,  and  beauty,  to 
which  fome  add,  order,  difpafition,  pro- 
portion, decorum,  and  ceconomy.  So- 
lidity implies  the  choice  of  a good  foun- 
dation, and  found  materials ; conveni- 
ence confitts  in  fo  ordering  the  parts  of 
an  edifice  that  they  may  not  embarrals 
one  another ; beauty  is  that  agreeable 
form  and  pleafing  appearance,  which  it 
exhibits  to  the  eye  of  a fpeftator ; order 
gives  each  part  of  the  building  a conveni- 
ent bignefs,  whether  con fidered  apart,  or 
with  relation  to  the  whole;  and  difpofi- 
tion  is  the  agreeable  union  of  all  the 
parts.  Proportion  is  the  relation  that 
all  the  work  hath  to  its  parts,  and  which 
every  one  feparately  hath  to  the  whole  ; 
decorum  teaches  to  have  a regard  to  de- 
fign,  cuftom,  and  nature ; and  ceconomy 
to  conCder  the  expences,  in  order  to  re- 
gulate the  form  and  magnitude  of  the  fa- 
bric, 

'With  refpefil  to  the  feveral  periods  and 
Hates  of  architefture,  it  is  dillinguithed 
into  antient,  gothic,  and  modern.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  fo  happy  in  ad- 
jufting  the  various  proportions  of  an  edi- 
fice, that  any  neglefl  of  their  rules  has 
been  found  to  be  a deviation  from  propor- 
tion  and  beauty  itfelf.  It  is  for  this  rea. 
fon  that  the  moderns  have  retrieved  the 
primitive  fimplicity  of  antient  architec- 
ture, which,  upon  the  decline  of  the 
weftern  empire,  was  loft  in  the  general 
confufion  of  arts  and  fciences,  being  fiic- 
ceeded  by  the  gothic  and  morelk,  fo  call- 
ed from  the  Goths  and  Moors.  Thele 
made  perfeflidn  to  eonfift  in  the  delicacy 
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and  multitude  ,of  the  ornaments,  which 
they  Ireftowed  on  their  buildings,  with 
abundance  of  care,  as  may  be  feen  in  moft 
of  the  antient  ftruflures  in  England  and 
other  parts  of  Europe. 

The  manner  then,  of  the  antients  being 
reputed  the  ftandard  of  beauty  and  gran- 
deur, another  divifion  of  atchileflure 
arifes  from  the  different  proportions  ob- 
lerved  by  them  in  different  buildings;  ac- 
cording to  the  bulk,  ftrength,  delicacy, 
richneis,  or  fim'plicity  required.  This 
confiits  of  five  orders,  all  invented  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  on  diflFerent  occalions, 
mix.  tufcan,  doric,  ionic,  corinthian,  and 
compofite.  See  the  articles  Order, 
Tusc.'tN,  Doric,  Sfc. 

Of  all  the  antient  writers  of  architeilure, 
Vitruvius  is  the  only  intire  author. 

The  moft  celebrated,  of  thofe  who  have 
treated  that  fubjefif,  fince  his  time,  are 
Baptifta  Alberti,  Palladio,  Scamozzi, 
Blondel,  Goldman,  Mr.  Perault,  Sir 
H,  Wotton,  Stufmius,  and  WolfiBs. 

Military  Architecture,  the  raine  with 
what  is  otherwife  called  fortification.  See 
the  article  Fortification. 

Namal  Architecture,  the  artof  build- 
ing fhlps.  See  ConJlruBion.of  Ships. 

Coimtsrfeit  Architecture,  that  which 
confiits  of  projefitures,  painted  in  black 

■ or  white,  or  in  colours  after  the  manner 
of  marble,  which  is  alfo  called  fcene- 
work,  in  the  painling  of  columns,  S’r. 
for  the  decoration  of  theatres. 

Architecture,  in  perfpeftive,  a fort  of 
building,  the  members  of  which  are' of 
different  modules,,  and  diminifti  propor- 
tionably  to  their  diftance,  in  order  to 
make  the  work  appear  longer  to  the  view 
than  it  really  is. 

ARCHITRAVE,  in  architecture,  that  part 
of  a column,  or  order  of  columns,  which 
lies  immediately  upon  the  capital  ; being 
the  loweft  meinber  of  the  entablature, 
and  fo  called  from  its  reprefenting  the 
principal  beam  in  timber-buildings.  See 
the  article  Entablature. 

Over  a chimney',  this  member  is  called 
the  mantle-piece ; and  over  doors  or 
windows,  the  hyperthyron. 

Authors  are  very  different  in  their  dimen- 
Cons  of  architraves,. and  even  with  regard 
to  the  number  of  members  it  is  compofed 
of. 

The  tufcan  architrave,  according  to 
Vitruvius,  fhould  confift  of  two  fafcise 
and  a cymatium,  and  be  half  a module  in 
height. — The  doric  fliould  he  of  the  fanie 


height  as  the  tufcan,  and  confift  of  atjc. 

nia  and  five  fafciae The  ioiiic  fhould 

be  compofed  of  three  fafciae  and  a cyma- 
lium,  and  of  the.fame  height  as  before. 
The  Corinthian  architrave  fhould  be  ah 
lowed  a greater  altitude  than  the  former 
and  confift  of  a cymatium  and  fivefafc®' 
The  compofite  architrave,  frieze,  and 
cornifh  he  makes  of  an  equal  height,  and 
each  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  column 
juft  under  the  capital, which  is  ten  twelftln 
of  a module. 

Architrave  Doors,  are  thofe  wlfidi 
■ have  an  architrave  on  the  arch,  if  the  top' 
be  curved  ; but,  if  ftraight,  upon  the 
cap-piece. 

ARCHITRICLINUS,  in  an- 

tiquity, the  mailer  or  direftor  of  a fead, 
charged  with  the  order  and  oeconomy  of 
it,  the  covering  and  uncovering  of  the 
tables,  the  command  of  the  fervants,  and 
the  like. 

The  Word  architriclinus  properly  im- 
ports the  chief  or  mailer  of  a triclinium 
or  dining,  room.  His  office  properly  dif- 
fered from-  that  of  modimperator,  or  ar- 
biter bibendi,  as  the  latter  was  appointed 
by  the  guefts,  the  architriclinus  by  tbs 
perfon  who  gave  the  feaft. 

ARCHITYPE.  See  the  article  Arche- 


TYPE. 

ARCHIVAULT,  in  architeflure,  the  in- 
ner contour  of  an  arch,  or  a band  adorn- 
ed with  mouldings  running  over  the  faces 
of  the  arch-  Hones, . and.  bearing  upon  the 
irapofts-  It  has  only  a fingle  face  in  the 
tufcan  order,  two  fnces  crowned  in  the 
doric  and  ionic,  arfci  the  fame  mouldings 
with  the  architrave  in  the  corinthian  and 
compofite. 

ARCHIVE,  or  Archives,  an  apart- 
ment,. in  which  are  depofited  the  records, 
charters,  and  other  papers  of  a Hate  or 
community.  ' The  archives  of  the  court 
of  chancery  are  in  the  rolls  office. 

ARCHMARSHAL,  tire  grand  marlhal 
of  the  empire,  a dignity  belonging  to  the 
elefilor  of  Saxony. 

ARCHON,  in  grecian  antiquity,  the 
chief  magillrate,  of  Athens,  after  the 
abolilhing  of  monarcliy  ; and-  alfo,  the 
appellation  given  to  leveral  officers,  both 
civil  and  religious,  under  the  greet  em- 
pire. Thus  we  read  of  the  archon  of  the 
gofpel,  the  archon. of  the  walls,  (Sc. 

ARCHONTICI,  in  cliurch  hiftory,  a 
branch  of  Valentlnians,  who  maintained 
that  the  world  was  not  created  by  God, 
but  by  angels  called  archon'tes.. 
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AivCHPRIOR',  a name  by  which  the 
niafter  of  the  order  of  the  knights-tem- 
plirs  was  fometimes  called. 
archtreasurer,  the  great  treafurer 
of  the  german  empire,  adighity  belonging 
to  the  duke  of  Brunfwic,  king  of  Great 
Britain,  but  alfo  claimed  by  the  eleflor 
palatine. 

ARCO,  a town  in  the  bilhoprick  of  Trent 
in  Italy,  fituated  about  fixteen  miles  fouth 
weft  of  Trent,  in  10*  46'  eaft  longitude, 

and  46°  north  latitude. 

arctic,  ofTix®-,  in  aftrqnomy,  an  epi- 
thet given  to  the  north  pole,  and  likewife 
to  a circle  of  the  fphere,  parallel  to  the 
equator,  and  twenty-three  degrees  thirty 
minutes  diftant  from  the  north  pole.  See 
the  article  Pole. 

ARCTIUM,  the  Burdock,  in  botany, 
a'  genus  of  the  fyngenefia  polygamia 
squalis  clafs  of  plants ; the  common 
calyx  of  vvhich  is  globofe,  and  imbrica- 
ted j the  compound  flower  is  tubulated 
and  uniform,  with  equal  hermaphrodite 
corollulae:  the  proper  flower  is  monope- 
talotis  and  tubulous,  witli  a Bender  and 
very  long  tube ; there  is  no  pericarpium  ; 
the  cup  iscortnivent;  and  the  feed  fingle, 
ybtically  pyramidical,  and  crowned  vvith 
i firaple  down  (liofter  than  the  feed. 

The  roots,  leaves  and  feeds  of  this  plant 
are  ufed'  in  medicine,  and  faid  to  be 
Sib-aflringent  and  diuretic,  and  good  in 
the  afthma,  fpitting  of  blood,  &c.  The 
„ feed  is  efteemed  a powerful  lithontriptic. 
ARCTOPHYLAX,  a conftellation  other- 
v/ife  called  bobtes.  See  Bootes. 
ARCTOPUS,  in-botany,  a genus  of  the 
polygamia  dibecia  dais  of  plants,  the 
general  umbel  of  which  is  long  and  un- 
equal; the  partial  umbel  is  Ihorter;  the 
involiicra  confift  of  five  leaves  ; the  co- 
rolla of  five  petals:  the  fruit  is  fingle 
and  bilocular,  and.  ftands  under  the  re- 
ceptacle of  the  flolcule  : the  feed  is  fin,- 
file,  cordated  and  acuminated. 
ARCTOTIS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
fyngenefia  polygamia  necefl'aria  clafs  of 
plants,  the  common  calyx  of  which  is 
roundilh  and  imbricated  ; the  compound 
llower  is  radiated ; the  liejmaphrodite 
c'Jtollulse  are  tubulous  and  numerous  in 
the  dilk  I the  proper  hermaphrodite  flow- 
ers ate  fuunel-fliaped ; there  is  no  pericar- 
, pium;  thefeedis  (ingIe,roundilhand hairy. 
ARCTURUS,  a fixed  liar  of  the  firll  mag- 
nitude, in  the  Iklit  of  bobtes. 

ARCTUS,  apxl©.,  in  alhoiioiny,  the  greek 
a me  for  the  urfa  major  and  minor.  See 

be  article  Ursa. 
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ARCUATION,  in  gardening,  the  raifing 
of  trees  by  layejs,  which  is  done  thusa 
Strong  mother  plants,  or'llcols,  tiiuft  be 
planted  in  a clean  border  in  3 ftraight 
line,  fix  feet  afunder ; and  when  they  have 
lliot  five  or  .fix  main  branches  from  the 
root,  and  as  many  collateral  branches', 
thefe  main  branches  mult  be  bent  to  the 
ground  ; for  whicb  reafon,  fome  cut  them 
half  through,  arid  peg  them  faft  down. 
The  fmall  branches  ■ muft  be  covered 
three  inches  thick  upon  the  joints,  and 
have  a large  bafon  of  earth  made  round 
them  to  hold  the  water. 

Some  perfons  give  the  branches  a twifl, 
to  make  them  root  the  fooner. 

Arcuation,  in  furgery,  denotes  a 
diftortion  or  incurvation  of  the  bones, 
as  happens  in  the  rickets,  {sfc. 

ARCTTIO,  araiccio,  a;  machine  confift- 
ing  of  hoops  ufed  in  Florence  by  nurfes, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  child  from  being  , 
overlaid.  Every  nurfe  is  obliged  to  lay 
her  child  in  aaarcutio,  under  pain  of 
excommunication . 

ARDEA,  the  heron,  In  ornithology,  a 
genus  of  long-beaked  birds ; dlftinguilli- 
ed  from  all  others  by  having  the  middle 
toe  of  each  foot  ferrated,  or  jagged,  with 
a feries  of  fcales,  on  its  outer  fide.  This 
genus  comprehends  likewife  the  bittern, 
Hoik,  crane,  &c. 

ARDENBURG,  a fortified  town  of  dutch 
Flanders, fituated  about  twelvemiies  north 
eaft  of  Bruges,  in  3°  ao' eaft  longitude, 
and'yi*  15'  north  ladtude. 

ARDENNE.  a foreft  in  Germany,  lying 
between  Thionville  ami  Li^ge. 

ARDENT,  ardens,  Ibmething  that  is  ex- 
tremely hot,  as  if  on  fire  : thus,  we  fay,  . 
an  ardent  fever,  Sfc,  See  I'EttER. 

ARDERS,  among  farmers,,  denotes  the 
fallowings,  or  ploughings  of  grounds. 
See  the  article  Fallowing. 

ARDEVIL,  or  Ardeeil,  the  burying 

. place  of  tome  of  the  antieot  kings  of 
Perfia,  fituated  in  64°  20'  eaft  longitude, 
and  36°  north  latitude. 

ARDRES,  a town  of  the  province  of  Pi- 
cardy in  France,,  fituated  about  ten  miles 
fouth  of  Calais,  In  2°  eaft  longitude, 
and  50°  45'  north  latitude. 

Ardres,  or  Ardra,  is  alfo  the  capital 
of  a country  on  the  flave  coaft  of  Gui- 
nea in  Africa,  fituated  near  the  river 
Lagos,  in  4°  eaft  longitude,  and  5°  north 
latitude.  / 

AREA,  in  geometry,  denotes  the  fuper- 
ficial  content  of  any  figure  ; thus,  if  we 
fuppofe  a parallelogram  fu  iashes  long, 
B b astd 
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and  four  broad,  its  area  will  be  6 x 4 
— 44  fquare  inches. 

The  method  of  finding  the  areas  of  dif- 
ferent figures,  as  triangles,  circles, £ff.will 
be  given  under  the  articles  Triangle, 
Circle,  £fc. 

Area,  among  phyficians,  the  fame  with 
the  alopecia.  See  the  article  Alopecia; 

AREBON,  a town  of  Guinea  in  Africa, 
fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Formo- 
fa,  in  eift  long,  and  north  lat. 

ARECA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants,  the 
characters  of  which  are  not  perfeClly 
afcertained  ; the  calyx  of  the  male  flow- 
er is  a bivalve  fpatha,  the  fpadix  is  ra- 
mofe  ; the  corolla  confifts  of  three  acu. 
minated  petals;  the  ftamina  are  nine 
filaments,  of  which  the  three  exterior 
ones  are  the  longed ; the  female  flowers 
are  in  the  fame  fpadix  and  fpatha  : the 
corolla  is  like  the  male  corolla  ; the 
fruit  is  a fub'.oval  fibrofe  drupe,  fur- 
rounded  at  the  bafe  with  an  imbricated 
calyx,  and  containing  an  oval  feed. 

This  plant  is  a kind  of  palm  tree,  that 
grows  naturally  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  where 
it  is  regarded  as  a ftrengthener  of  the 
llomach,  and  fuppofed  to  carry  off  every 
thing  that  might  corrupt  the  gums. 

AREMBERG,  a city  of  Germany,  fituat- 
ed about  twenty-five  miles  fouth  of  Co- 
logn,  in  6°  25'  eaft  longitude,  and  50® 
30'  north  latitude. 

ARENA,  SAND,  in  natural  hiftory.  See 
tile  article  Sand. 

Arena,  in  roman  antiquity,  a place  vvhere 
the  gladiators  fought : fo  called  from  its 
being  always  ftrewed  with  fand,  to  con- 
ceal from  the  view  of  the  people,  the 
blood  fpilt  in  the  combat. 

ARENARIA,  comprehending  the  fniall 
many-stalked  Chickweed,  and  the 
Purple  Spurrey,  in  botany,  is  a 
genus  of  the  dccandria  digynia  clafs  of 
plants  ; the  calyx  is  a perianthium  con- 
filling  of  five  oblong,  acuminated,  pa- 
tent and  permanent  leaves ; the  corolla 
confifts  of  five  oval  petals ; the  fruit  is 
an  oval  covered  capl'tile,  containing  one 
cell,  in  which  are  feveral  kidney-lhaped 
feeds. 

ARENATION,  arenatio,  a kind  of  dry 
bath,  wherein  the  patient  fits  with  his 
bare  feet  on  hot  fand. 

AREOMETER,  or  Araeometer.  See 
the  article  Araeometer. 

AREOLA,  amonganatomifts,  the  coloured 
circle  furrounding  the  nipple  of  the  bread. 

AREOPAGUS,  or  Araeopagus,  ofsio- 
TOj.®.,  in  grecian  antiquity,  a foveteign 
% 


court  at  Athens,  £6  famous  for  the  jultiw 
and  impartiality  of  its  decrees,  that  the 
gods  themlelves  are  faid  to  havefubrait. 
ted  their  quarrels  to  its  determination. 
AREOSTYLE,  or  Araeostyle.  See 
ihe article  Araeostyle. 
AREOTICS,  or  Araeotics.  .See  the 

article  AR.ffiOTlcs. 

AREQJJIPPA,  a city  of  Peru,  in  fohih 
America,  fituated  in  73°  weft  longitude 
and  17°  Ibuth  latitude. 
ARETHUSA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
• gynandria  decandria  clafs  of  plants,  hav. 
iiig  no  other  calyx  than  a foliacioiis  fpj. 
tha : the  corolla  is  ringent  and  coiililts 
of  five  oblong,  fub-equal  petals:  the 
neflarium  conlilts  of  a fingle  leaf,  diviilcd 
into  two  fegments ; the  fruit  is  an  ob- 
long oval  capfule,  confining  of  three 
valves,  and  containing  one  cell,  in  which 
are  feveral  feeds. 

ARETIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  pen- 
tandria  mqnogynta  clafs  of  plants,  the 
calyx  of  which  is  a perianthium,  coitlili- 
ing  of  a fingle  campanulated,  femiqiiic- 
quefid,  and  permanent  leaf,  without  any 
involucrum  : the  corolla  confifts  of  a 
fingle  petal,  the  tube  is  oval,  and  of  the 
length  of  the  cup ; the  limb  is  divided 
into  four  fegments  ; and  the  fruit  is  a 
capfule,  in  which  are  contained  many 
feeds. 

AREZZO,  a city  of  Tufcany,  in  Italy; 
fituated  in  13°  15'  eaft  longitude,  and 
43®  1 5' north  latitude, 

aURGEA,  or  Argei,  in  roman  antiqui- 
ty, thirty  human  figures,  made  ofi'uilits 
thrown  annually  by  the  priefts  or  vcllali 
into  the  Tiber,  on  the  day  of  the  ides  of 
IVi.ay. 

ARGEMONE,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
polyandria  monogyiiia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  calyx  of  which  is  a roundifli  Ipatha, 
compofed  of  three  hollow  pointed  deci- 
duous leaves : the  corolla  confifts  of 
of  three  roundifli,  ei'edlo-patent  peials, 
larger  lhan  the  cup  : the  fruit  is  an  oval 
pentangular  capfule,  containing  oneccll, 
and  feeming  as  if  formed  of  five  valves; 
the  feeds  are  numerous  and  very  linall; 
the  receptacles  are  linear,  and  grow  to 
the  angles  of  the  peiicarpium  : they  do 
not  biirft. 

ARGENT,  in  heraldry,  the  white  colour 
in  the  coats  of  gemlemen,  knights,  and 
baronets  : the  white  in  the  arms  ofthe 
fovereign  princes  is  called  hina,  and  that 
in  the  arms  of  the  nobility  pearl : this  is 
exprelTed  in  engraving,  by  the  parts  be- 
ing left  plain,  without  any  llrokes  fto^ 
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tl,j  graver.  See  plate  XX.  fig.  7. 

jRGENTARIA,  CRETa,  in  natural  hi- 
ftory.  a perCeftly  pure  white  earth,  found 
j^p/ufTiaj'and  much  efteemed  for  clean- 
ing plate. 

ARGENTIERE,  a fmal)  ifland  in  the  Ar- 
chipelago, fituated  about  fi-tty  miles  eaft 
ofW  Morea,  in  as®  eaft  longitude, 
.and  ■hf  ttoft''  latitude. 

ARGENTINA,  in  ichthyology,  a genus 
of  malacopterygious  fillies,  with  an  ob- 
long cylindrical  body,  and  teeth  on  the 
tongue  and  palate, 

ARGENTON,  a town  of  France,  lifuat- 
fd  about  forty-five  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Bourget,  in  i°  35'  eaft  longitude,  and 
46“  40'  north  latitude. 

argentum,  silver,  in  natural  hifto- 
ry.  See  the  article  Silver. 

ARGILLAjCLAY,  in  natural  hiftory.  See 
the  article  Clay. 

ARGO,  in  aftronomy,  a conftellation  of 
fixed  ftars  in  the  foudiern  hemil'phere, 
whofe  number  of  ftars  in  Ptolemy’s  ca- 
talogue is  8,  in  Tycho’s  1 1,  and  in  Mr. 
Flarafteed’stt  q.  See  Constellation. 

ARGONAUTS,  in  grecian  antiquity;  a 
company  of  illuftrious  Greeks,  who  em- 
barked along  with  Jafon  in  the  fhip 
Argo,  on  an  expedition  to  Colchis,  with  a 
defign  to  obtain  the  golden  fleece ; Hence, 

Argonautic  Expedition,  in  chrono- 
logy. See  the  article  Epocha. 

ARGQS,  a fea-port  town  of  european 
Tutky,  in  the  Morea,  fituated  on  the 
bay  of  Napoli  de  Romania,  in  23®  eaft 
longitude,  and  37®  30'  north  latitude. 

ARGUMENT,  argumentum,  in  rhetoric 
and  logic,  an  inference  drawn  from  pre- 
mifes,  the  truth  of  which  is  indifpuia- 
ble;  or  at  leaft  highly  probable. 

The  arguments  of  orators  receive  par- 
ticular denominations,  according  to  the 
topics  from  'whence  they  are  derived ; 
thus,  we  meet  with  arguments  from  af- 
feflion,  which  intereft  the  pafllons  of  the 
ptrfon  to  whom  they  are  addrefled  ; alfo 
with  arguments  a into,  ad  ignawavi,  ab 
midia,  &c. 

In  realbning,  Mr.  Locke  obferves,  that 
men  ordinarily  life  four  forts  of  argu- 
ments. The  firft  is  to  alledge  the  opir 
nions  of  men,  whofe  parts  and  learning, 
eminency,  power,  or  fbnie  other  caiilc, 
has  gained  a name,  and  fettled  their  re- 
putation in  the  common  elteem,  with 
lome  kind  of  authority  ; this  may  be 
called  argumentum  ad  ujerecundiam.  Se- 
condly, another  way  is  to  require  the 
adverfaiies  to  admit  what  they  alltdge  as 
a proof,  or  to  aflig n a better  j this  he 


calls  argumentum  ad  tgnorantiani-  A 
third  way  is,  to  prefs  a man  with  con- 
fequences,  drawn  from  his  own  princi- 
ples or  concefiions;  this  is  known  by  the 
name  of  argumentum  ad.hominem.  Fourth- 
ly, the  ufing  proofs  drawn  fioin  any  of 
the  foundations  of  knowledge  or  proba- 
bility ; this  he  calls  argumentum  ad  ju- 
dicium ; and  obferves,  that  in  is  the  only 
one  of  all  the  four,  that  brings  true  in- 
ffruclion  with  it,  and  advances  us  in  our 
way  to  knowledge.  For,  r.-  It  argues 
not  another  man’s  opinion  to  be  right,  . 
becaufe  I,  out  of  refpeft,  or  any  other 
confideration,  but  that  of  conviftion,  will 
not  contradict  him.  cj.  It  proves  not 
another  man  to  be  in  the  right  way,  nor 
that  I ought  to  take  the  fame  with  him, 
becaufe  I know  not  a better.  3.  Nor  does 
it  follow,  that  another  man  is  in  the 
right  way,  becaufe  he  has  fliewn  me, 
that  I am  in  the  wrong  : this  may  dif- 
pofe  me,  perhaps,  for  the  receptfon  of 
truth,  but  helps  me  not  to  it;  that  muft 
come  from  proofs  and  arguments,  and 
light  arifmg  from  the  nature  of  things 
themfelves,  not  from  my  fliamefaced- 
nefs,  ignorance,  or  error.  See  the  articles 
Reason  and  Reasoning. 

The  arguments  of  logicians  are  the  fyl- 
logyfm,  enthymem,  induflion,  Sfc.  See 
the  article  Syllogysm,  Gfc., 

Argument,  in  aftronomy,  denotes  a 
known  arch,  by  means  of  which  we  feek 
another  one  unknown. 

The  argument  of  the  moon’s  l.itiliide  is 
her  diilance  from  the  node  j and  jhe  ar- 
gument of  inclination  'is  an  arch  of  a 
planet’s  orbit,  intercepted  between  the 
afcencling  node,  and  the  place  of  the 
planet  from  the  lun,  numbered  according 
to  the  fuccefllon  of  the  figiis. 

Argument  of  the  7noo?i s maiftrual  longi- 
tude, or  menjtrual  A R G u M en  T c/f/ic  /cb  - 
gitude,  is  an  at  ch  of  the  excentric  circle  of 
the  moon,  intercepted  between  her  true 
' place,  once  equated,  and  a right  line 
drawn  through  the  center  of  the  excen- 
tric parallel  to  the  menfirtial  line  of  the 
.apfides.  See’ Apsis  and  Moon. 

Argument,  in  matters  of  iittrature,  de- 
notes alfo  the  abridgment  or  heads  of  a 
book,,  hiftory,  comedy,  chapter,  &c. 

■ See  the  article  Syllabus. 

ARGUMENTATfON,  the  aH  of  him 

■ who  argues,  and  the  manner  ol  framing 
arguments.  See'the  article  Argument. 

A.RGUN,  a river  of  Tartaiy  in  Afia,  lerv- 
ing  as  a boundary  between  the  chinefe 
and  ruflian  empires. 

Argun  is  alfo  a city  of  afiafic  Tar* 
B b a iRiy* 
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tary,  fitiiatcd  on  the  above  river,  in 
104.“  ealt  longitude,  and  51°  30'  north 
latitude. 

ARGUS-SHELL,  a ipecies  of  porcelain- 
lliell,  beautifuily  variegated  with  fpots, 
refembling,  in  fome  nieafure,  thofe  in  a 
peacock’s  mil.  See  Porcelain  Shell. 
ARGYLESHlRE,  a cnutiiy  of  Scolland, 
lying  weft'%ard  ot  Glafgow,  and  compre- 
hending the  countries  of  Lorn,  Cowal, 
Knapdale,  Kintyre,  together  with  the 
illands  Mull,  Jura,  Ifla,  &c.  It  gives  the 
title  of  duke  to  the  noble  family  of 
Campbell. 

ARGYROPOKIA,  among  alchemifts,  a 
pretended  art  of  tranfrauting,  or  chang- 
ing other  metals  into  fdver, 

ARHUSEN,  a city  of  Jutland,  in  Den- 
mark, fituated  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Baltic-fea,  in  10°  so'  eaft  longitude, 
and  <;6°  north  latitude. 

ARIANO,  a town  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  province  of  Principata,  fitu- 
ated about  fifteen  miles  eaft  of  Benevento, 
in  1.5°  35'  eaft  longitude,  and  41®  16' 
north  latitude. 

ARIANS,  in  ' church  hiftory,  a fefl  of 
antient  heretics,  who  denied  the'  three 
perfons  in  the  holy  trinity  to  be  of  the 
fame  effence,  and  affirmed  Chrift  to  be  a 
creature ; that  he  was  inferior  to  the 
father  as  to  his  deity  ; that  he  was  nei- 
ther co-eternal,  nor  co-equal  with  him  ; 
alfo,  that  the  holy  gboft  was  not  God, 
but  a creature  ®f  the  I'on.  In  their  doxo- 
logies,  they  afcribed  glory  to  the  father 
in  the  fon,  through  tl»e  holy  ghoft. 
ARICA,  a fea-port  town  of  Peru,  in  fouth 
America,  fituated  on  the  pacific  ocean, 
in  70°  so'  weft  longitude,  and 
so'  fouth  latitude. 

ARIES,  RAM,  in  zoology.  See  Ram. 
Aries,  in  aftronomy,  aconftellation  of  fixed 
ftars,  drawn  on  the  globe  in  the  figure 
of  a ram.  It  is  the  firft  of  the  twelve 
figns  of  the  zo  iac,  from  which  a twelfth 
part  of  the  ecl  .ptic  takes  its  denomina- 
tion. It  is  m;  iked  thus  ty’,  and  confifts 
of  fixty-five  ft  Its. 

Aries,  the  bat'-ering  ram,  in  antiquity. 
See  the  article  Ram. 

ARISARUM,  in  botany,  the  name  by 
which  two  diftinfl  genufes  of  plant.',  the 
calla  and  arum  of  Linnaeus,  are  called. 

, See  the  article  Calla,  &c. 

The  arifarum  of  Tournefort  has  a hood- 
ed kind  of  flower,  from  whence  its  eng- 
llfh  name  Friars  coul. 

The  flower  and  leaves,  applied  in  the 
way  of  ointment,  are  deterfive  and  vul- 
vtrary  ; and  the  roots,  taken  in  powd«i> 
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are  reckoned  good  in  malignant  cafes, 
ARISTA,  among  botan ills,  a long  needle- 
' like  beard,  which  Hands  out  from  the 
hufk  of  a grain  of  corn,  grafs,  &c. 
ARISTIDA,  in  botany,  a'  genus  of  the 
triandria  digynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
calyx  of  which  is  a bivalve  fuhulated 
glume,  of  the  length  of  the  corolla  ; the 
corolla  is  a glume  of  one  valve  opening 
longitudinally,  hairy  at  the  baft,  and 
terminated  by  three  fub-equrd  patulous 
ariftre  ; the  fruit  is  a connivent  glume, 
containing  a naked  filiform  fingle  feed, 
of  the  length  of,  the  corolla. 
ARISTOCRACY,  a form  of  government 
where  the  fupreme  power  is  vefted  in  the 
principal  perfons  of  the  ftate,  either  on 
account  of  their  nobility,  or  their  capacity 
and  probity.  The  lepublic  of  Venice  is 
an  ariftocracy. 

ARISTOLOCHIA,  birth  v/ort,  in 
botany, See  Birtu-wort. 
ARISTOTELIAN,  fomelhing  relating  to 
Ariftotle  : thus  we  lead  of  theaiiftote- 
lian  philofophy,  fchool,  tsfe.  See  the 
article  Peripatetics. 
Aristotelian  wheel,  roia  ariptelm. 
See  the  article  Rota. 
ARITHMETIC,  the  art  or  fcience  of 
numbering  ; being  that  branch  of  pure 
mathematics,  which  treats  of  the  powers 
and  properties  of  numbers. 

Proclus,  in  his  commentary  upon  the 
firft  book  of  Euclid,  fays,  that  the  Phee- 
nicians,  by  reafon  of  their  traffic  and 
commerce,  were  thought  to  be  the  firft 
inventors  of  arithmetic,  which  Pythago- 
ras and  bis  followers,  as  all'o  the  Agyp- 
tians,  Greeks,  and  Arabians  afterwards 
much  improved,  as  Clavius  and  others 
tell  us.  But  if  we  are  to  judge  of  the 
knowledge  of  thefe  antlents  in  arithme- 
tic, from  their  writings  upon  thefubjtft, 
which  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us,  we 
may  fafdy  conclude,  that  their  advances 
herein  were  but  very  fliort  and  I’canty. 
For,  fetting  afide  Euclid,  who  indeed  has 
given  feveral  very  plain  and  pretty 
properties  of  numbers  in  his  Elements,, 
and  Archimedes  in  his  Arenar,  they 
moftly  confift  in  dry  difagreeable  di- 
ftindlions  and  divifions  of  numbers;  as 
may  be  feen  in  Nicomachus’s,  and  Boe- 
tius’s  arithmetic. 

Nor  is  the  Greek  i-nanncrof  numeration, 
by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  at  all  fit 
for  the  peiformance  of  the  praflical  part 
of  multiplication,  divifion,  &c.  with  the 
eafe  and  expedition  that  they  are  ntiw-a- 
days  performed  by  the  Indian  figures 
cr  nine  digits. 

o TV. 
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Dr.  Wallis,  in  his  hiftory  of  algebra, 
fays,  that  there  are  at  Oxford  two  arith- 
ilietical  manufcripts  of  Johannes  d.e  Sacro 
Bofco,  who  died  abiiut  the  year  1*50, 
wherein  the  operations  of  addition,  Ihb- 
trafiion,  rnultiplication,divifionf  and  ex- 
iraSion  of  the  fquare  and  cube  roots, 
are  performed  much  the  fame  as  now. 
Bpetius’s  arithmetic  was  wrote  in  the 
(ixth  century.  Apd  in  the  ninth  century 
Pfellius  wrote  a cornpendium.of  the  anti- 
ent  arithmetic  in  Greek,  which  was 
tranflated  into  latin  by  Xylapder,  and 
. piiblilhed  anno  1556,  at  B.,fil. 

The  fundamental  rules,  or  operations, 
of  arilhmetic,  are  four,  ‘viz.  addition, 
fubftraffion,  multiplication,  and  diyi- 
fion  i the  praflice  of  each  of  which  is 
given  under  the  heads  Addition,  Sub- 

STItACTION,  &c. 

But  befides  thefe,  there  are  other  rules 
contrived  for  facilitating  computations  of 
all  kinds;  fuel)  is  the  rule  of  proportion, 
rule  of  three,  or  goUioh-i'ule,  as  it  is 
called;  alfo,  the  rules  of  fellowlliip,  in- 
tereft,  I'cduclion,  exti'ailion  of  roots, 
barter',  fife,  all  which  will  be  delivered 
under  the  feveral  heads  Proportion, 
IrJTEREST,  &c. 

The  number  of  books  on  ar-rthmetic  is 
very  great.  Wingate,  Cocker-,  Leybourn, 
Hill,  Pardon,  &c.  have  writterr  nraflical 
tr-eatifes  of  it ; but  by  far  the  moft  com- 
plete fyftern,  in  our,  or  per'haps  in  any 
other  language,  is  that  of  Mr.  Malcolm.  - 
Biamy  Arithmetic.  SeeBiNARir. 
CQimmn  Arithmetic,  belldes  th at  of  inte- 
gers, alr'eady  deferibed,  comprehends 
vulgiir  fraflions.  See  Fraction. 
Decadal,  that  performed  by  nine  figures 
and  a cypher-,  taken,  no  doubt,  from 
the  rrirmfrer-  of  our  fingers.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Numeration. 

decimal  Arithmetic,  that  containing 
the  doftrine  of  decimal  fraflions.  See 
the  article  Decimal. 

Djadic  Arithmetic,  the  fame  with  the 
hinar-y.  See  the  ar'ticle  Binary. 
Hamofiical  Arithmetic.  See  the  article 
Harmonical. 

Arithmetic  of  Infinites,  the  doftrine  of 
infinite  feries.  See  the  article  Series. 
hjlrumental  Arithmetic,  that  performed 
by  means  of  inftrrrments,  as  the  abacus, 
or  counting-board,  napier’s  bones,  &c. 
See  Abacus,  Napier’s  bones,  &e. 
Literal  Arithmetic,  the  far-n.e  wii.h  fipe-. 

cieus.  See  the  ar'ticle  Algebra. 
Logarithmetical  Arithmetic,  that  per- 
formed by  means  ot  logarithms.  See 
the  article  LOGAjtiTHM. 


Logifiica^  Ah-iTHiviETic,  the  fame  with 
' fiexagefitnal. 

Nfimermis  Arithmetic,  the  fanie  with 
decadjfii.  ' 

Po/iftVa/AaiTHMETic.  See  Political. 

Arithmetic  of  rationals  and  irrationals. 
See  the  article  Rational. 

Sexagefinml  Arithmetic,  the  doflrine  of 
fexagehmal  iraftions.  See  the  article 
Sexagesimal. 

Specious  Ari-JI^METIC',  the  fame  with  al- 
gebra. See  the  article  Algebra, 

'TetraBical  Arithmetic,  that  whereia 
only  I,  a,  5,  and  o ar-e  ufed. 

ARITHMETICAL,  in  a general  fenfe, 
fp.mefhing  belonging  to  arithmetic.  See 
the  preceding  article. 

Arithmetical  complement  ofi  a loga- 
rithm, the  firm  or.  number  which  a lo- 
gar'ithm  wants  of  lojoooooo  : thus  the 
arithmetical  complement  of  the  logarithm 
S. 154.032  is  1.845968. 

Arithmetical  mean,  or  medium.  See 
the  article  Medium. 

Arit*m)-:tical  mujic,  is  that  part  of  the 
fcience  of  mufre,  which  confiders  the  r'e- 
lations  of  founds  and  numbers.  See  the 
article  Music. 

Arithmetical /n-og-nr/vhiv.  Seethe  ar- 
ticle Progression. 

Arithmetical See  the  ar- 
ticle Proportion. 

Arithmetical  ratio.  See  Ratio. 

ARITHMOMANCY,  »p<fljice,anvl£r«,  a 
fpecies  of  divination  perforined  by  means 
of  numbers. 

The  gematr'ie,  which  makes  the  firft  fpe— 
cies  of  the  jewilh  cabbala,  is  a fort  of 
arithmomancy.  See  Cabbal.a, 

ARK,  Arc,  or  Arch.  See  Arch. 

Ark,  area,  in  the  I'cripture  language,  a 
kind  of  ve/l'el,  built  by  tire  exprefs  com- 
mand of  God,  for  preferving  Noah  and 
his  family,  together  with  the  feveral  fpe- 
ctes  of  animals,  from  the  univerfal 
deluge.  It  was  not  like  our  modern 
Blips,  but  of  an  oblong  fquare  form, 
not  unlike  a chelf,  only  that  the  roof,  or 
upper  parr,  was  built  flielving,  to  carr-y 
off  the  rain.  The  ark  has  afforded  feve- 
ral points  of  cur  ious’ enquiry  among  the 
critics  and  natur'alifts,  relating  to  the 
form,  capacity,  and  materials ; time  of 
building,  place  of  refting  after  the  flood, 
fs’e.  Thofe  who  defrre  a particular  dif- 
culfron  of  thefe  points  may  confultCal- 
met’s  diftionar-y  of  the  bihle,  Buteo  de 
area  Noe,  Wilkins’s  real  charaftcr,  fiifc. 

Ark  of  the  covenant,  fo  the  Jews  called  a 
fmsll  cheft,  wherein  were  contained  the 

golden 
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golden  pot  tliat  had  manna,  Aaron’s  rod, 
and  the  tables  of  the  covenant. 

This  coffer  was  of  fliittim  wood,  covered 
with  plates  or  leaves  of  gold,  being  two 
cubits  and  a half  in  length,  a cubit  and 
an  half  wide,  and  a cubit  and  an  half 
high.  Upon  the  top  of  it  there  was  all 
round  a kind  of  gold  crown,  and  two 
chenibims  were  fallened  to  the  cover. 
On  the  two  fides  of  this  coffer  there  were 
four  rings  of  gold,  two  on  each  fide, 
thro’  which  flavcs  were  put,  by  the  help 
whereof  they  carried  it  as  they  marched 
thro’  the  wildernefs. 

ARltLOW,  a fea-port  town  of  Ireland, 
fituated  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  about 
thirteen  miles  fouth  of  the  city  of  Wick- 
low, in  6°  20'  weft  longitude,  and 
55'  north, latitude.  ' 

ARLES,  a city  of  Provence  in  France,  fi- 
tuated on  the  eaftern  fhore  of  the  river 
Rhone,  in  4.°  45'  eaft  longitude,  and 
45°  32'  north  latitude. 

ARLON,  a town  of  the  dutchy  of  Luxem- 
burg, in  the  auftrian  Netherlands,  fituat- 
e<l  in  5°  30'  eaft  longitude,  and  49° 

, 45'  north  latitude. 

ARM,  brachnm,  a part  of  the  human 
body,  terminating  at  one  end  in  thelhoul- 
der,  arid  at  the  other  in  the  hand. 
Anatotnifts  divide  the  arm  into  twoparts, 
calling  only  that  part  the  arm  which  is 
included  between  the  fhoulder  and  the 
elbow,  the  reft,  from  the  elbow  to  the 

■ wrift,  being  taken  into  the  greater  hand, 
is  called  the  fore  arm.  The  arm,  in 
this  acceptation,  has  only  one  large  bone, 
called  the  os  humeri, or  the  flioulder  bone. 
The  other  pait  conlifts  of  two  bones, 
viz.  the  radius,  and  cubitus,  or  ulna. 

The  os  humeri  has  five  forts  ol  motions, 
v/hich  are  effefled  by  five  pair  of  mufcles; 
upwards,  by  the  deltoides,  fuprafpinatus, 
and  coraco  biachials;  downwards,  by 
the  teres,  rolundus  major,  and  latifli- 
miis  dorfi ; forwards,  by  the  pcfloralis  ; 
backwards,  by  the  infrafpinatus.  ■ 

The  mufcles  of  the  other  part  are  the  bi- 
ceps, brachiEeus  intermis,  gemellus, 
bra  liiasns  externus,  anconjeus,  pronator, 
radii  teres,  fsf  quadratus,  fupinator  lon- 
gus,  6f  brevis.  Its  motions  are  confined 
to  two  kinds,  that  of  rotation,  and  that 
of  flexion  and  extenlion. 

For  fraflures  and  luxations  of  the  arm, 
fee  Humerus  and  Cubitus. 

Arm,  in  riding,  is  applied  to  a horfe,  when 
by  preffmg  down  his  head,  he  endeavours 
to  defend  himfelf  againft  the  bit,  to  pre- 
vent obeying,  or  being  checked  thereby. 

A horfe  is  faid  to  arm  himfelf  with  the 
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lips,  when  he  covers  his  bars  with  his 
lips,  and  deadens  theprelfure  of  the  bit. 
Arm,  in  geography,  denotes  a branch  of 
the  fea,  or  of  a river. 

Arm  is  alfo  ufed  figuratively  for  power. 
Arm,  in  refpeft  of  the  magnet.  A ioad- 
ftone  is  faid  to  be  armed,  when  it  is  in- 
doled,  capped,  or  fet  in  iron  or  fteel,  in 
order  to  increafe  its  magnetic  viitue.  See 
the  article  Magnet. 

ARMADA,  a fpanilh  term,  fignifying  a 
fleet  of  men  of  war,  as  armadilla  does  a 
fquadron. 

The  armada  which  attempted  to  invade 
England,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
is  famous  in  hiftory. 

armadillo,  in  zoology,  an  animal 
of  the  quadruped  clafs,  comprehended 
by  fome  among  the  hedge- hogs,  but 
made  a diftindl  genus  by  Linnaeus,  under 
, the  name  dafypus ; the  diftingnilhing 
charaifleriftic  of  which  is,  that  the  ani- 
mals are  covered  with  a kind  of  bony,  cr 
horny  coat  of  mail,  of  various  figures 
and  dimenfions.  One  of  thefe  with  feet 
fomewhat  refembling  the  human  hand,  is 
reprefented  in  plate  XX.  fig.  6. 
ARMAGH, -once  a confiderable  city  of 
Ireland,,  but  now  much  reduced,  lituat- 
ed  about  thirty  miles  fouth  of  London- 
derry, in  6®  45'  weft  longitude,  and 
30'  north  latitude. 

It  is  ftill  the  fee  of  the  primate  of  Ireland, 
and  gives  nameto  thecounty  of  Armagh. 
ARMAGNAC,  a diftrift  or  territory,  in 
the  north-eaft  part  of  Gafeony  in  France. 
ARMAN,  in  farriery.  See  the  article 
Drench. 

ARMED,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  fome- 
thing  provided  with,  or  carrying  arms. 
Armed,  in  the  fea  language.  A crol's-bar 
- fliot  is  faid  to  be  armed,  when  foine  rope- 
yarn,  or  the  like,  is  rolled  about  the  end 
of  the  iron  bar,  which  runneth  through 
the  fhot. 

A fliip  is  faid  to  be  armed,  when  fitted 
out,  and  provided, inallrefpefls,  forwar. 
Armed,  in  heraldry,  is  ufed  when  the 
horns,  feet,  beak,  or  talons  of  any  be, aft 
or  bird  of  prey,  are  of  a different  colour 
from  the  reft  of  their  body.  He  bears  a 
cock  or  a falcon  armed,  or,  f£fc. 

Armed  MAGNET,  or  Loadstone.  See 
. the  article  Magnet. 

ARMENIA,  a large  country  of  Afia, 
comprehending  Turcomania,  and  pait 
of  Perfia.  ■ 

ARMENIAN,  fomething  belonging  to,' 
or  produced  in,  Armenia:  thus,  we  fay, 
Armenian  bole,  armeniaii floiis.  Sec,  See 
the  articles  Eqles,  Lapis,  fS’e. 

Ar- 
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ARMENIANS,  in  church-lliftory,  a feSi  or 
divilion  amongft  the  eaftern  chriftians  ; 
thus  called  from  Armenia, -the  country 
antiently  inhabited  by  them  j there  are 
two  kinds  of  armenians,  the  one  catho- 
lic, and  fubjeft  to  the  pope,  having  a 
patriarch  in  Perfia,  and  another  in  Poland  ; 
the  other  makes  a peculiar  fe£l,  having 
two  patriarchs  in  Natolia,  They  are 
aenerally  accufed  of  being  monophyfites, 
only  allowing  of  one  nature  in  Jefus 
Clirift.  As  to  the  eucharilt,  they,  for 
the  moft  part,  agree  with  the  greeks ; 
they  abftain  rigoroufly  from  eating  of 
blood,  and  meats  ftrangled  ; and  are 
much  addifled  to  faftihg. 

ARMENTIERS,  a fortified  town  in  french 
Flanders,  fituated  aboiit  feven  miles  weft 
of  Lille,  in  a®  j o' eaft  longitude,  and 
50°  4P  north  latitude. 

ARMIERS,  a town  of  Hainault,  in  the 
french  Netherlands,  fituated  on  the  river 
Sambre,  about  twenty  miles  fouth  of 
Mons,  in  3°  40'  eaft  longitude,  and 
50°  1 5' north  latitude. 

ARMIGER,  an  efquire,  or  armour-bearer. 

ARMILLA-membrosa,  in  anatomy,  is 
that  circular  ligament  which  compre- 
hends all  the  tendons  belonging  to  tine 
whole  hand  within  a circle,  in  the  region 
of  the  carpus. 

ARMILLARY,  armillaris,  in  a ge- 
neral fenfe,  fornething  confitting  of  rings, 
or  circles,  from  armilla,  a bracelet. 

Armillary  sphere,  an  artificial  fphere, 
conipoled  of  a number  of  circles,  repre- 
fenting  the  feveral  circles  of  the  mun- 
dane Iphere,  put  together  in  their  natu- 
ral order,  to  eafe  and  affift  the  imagina- 
tion, in  conceiving  the  conftitution  of  the 
heavens,  and  the  motions  of  the  celeftial 

■ bodies. 

The  armillary  fphere  turns  upon  its  axis 
ff  (plate XXII.  fig.  I.)  within  a filvered 
horizon  H O,  which  is  divided  into  de- 
grees, and  moveable  every  way,  upon  a 
brafs  fupporter.  E Qjeprefents  the  equi- 
noftial,  and  A B the  zodiac,  which  is  a 
bi'oad  circle  divided  into  degrees,  and  into 
liveWe  equal  parts,  marked  with  the 
twelve  figns  qp , , IT , &c.  A P B p is 

the  meridian,  likewilb  divided  into  de- 
gi'ees. 

. The  other  parts  are  the  two  tropics,  and 
two  polar  circles,  both  delineated  in  the 
figure. 

ARMILUSTRIUM,  in  roman  antiquity, 
a feaft  held  among  the  Romans,  in  which 
they  lacrificed  armed,  to  the  found  of 
tiuinpets. 


armings,  In  the  fearlanguage./.See  the 
article  Armed. 

ARMINIANS,  in  church-hiftory,  a fe6l  of 
chriftians,  which  arole  in  Holland,  by  a 
reparation  from  the  calvinifts.  They  arc 
great  alTertors  of  free-will.  They  fpealc 
very  ambiguoufly  oftheprefcienceofGod. 
They  look  on  the  doflrine  of  the  trinity 
as  a point  not  necelTary  to  falvation  ; 
and  many  of  them  hold  there  is  no  pre- 
cept in  Icripture,  by  which  we  are  en- 
joined to  adore  the  holy  ghoft  ; and  that 
Jefus  is  not  equal  to  God  the  father. 

ARMIRO,  a town  of  european  Turky, 
in  the  province  of  Theflaly,  fituated  in 
33°  30'  eaft  longitude. 

ARMISTICE,  a temporary  truce,  or  .cef- 
fation  of  arms  for  a very  fiiort  fpace  of 
time. 

ARMOISIN,  a filk  fluff,  or  kind  of  taffe- 
ty,  manufaftured  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  at 
Lyons  in  France,  and  Lucca  in  Italy. 
That  of  the  Indies  is  flighter  than  thofe 
made  in  Europe. 

ARMONlAC,  or  Ammoniac,  in  natu- 
ral hiftory,  a fort  of  volatile  fait,  of 
which  there  are  two  kinds,  natural  and 
artificial. 

Th*  natural  fal  ammoniac,  ufed  by  the 
aritients,  was  found  in  the  fands  of  Ey- 
bia,  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 
It  was  fuppofed  to, be  generated  in  thofe 
fands  from  the  urine  of  camels.  The 
artificial,  or  common  fal  ammoniac,  is 
chiefly  brought  from  Egypt;  and  though 
there  is  hardly  a more  common  drug,  it 
is  but  very  lately  we  have  known  in 
what  manner  it  is  made ; being  pro- 
cured by  fublimation  from  all  Ibrts  of 
urine  of  men  and  beafts,  mixed  with 
common  fait  and  foot.  It  muft  be  cho- 
fen  white,  clear,  tranfparent,  dry,  and 
without  filth  ; and  when  broken,  it  muft 
appear  as  if  full  of  needles. 

The  ufe  of  this  fait  is  very  confiderable 
in  medicine,  and  feveral  artificers  ufe  it  ; 
fuch  as  dyers,  filverfmiths,  pinmakers, 
farrier’s,  Sfc.  Its  fpirit  is  fo  (harp,  that, 
when  mixed  with  aqua-forlis,  or  fpirit 
of  nitre,  it  completes  the  diffolution  of 
gold,  which  thole  two  powerful  diffol- 
vents  could  not  effeft  without  it. 

Its  preparations  are,  i.  Flowers  of  fal 
armoniac.  '2.  Its  volatile  fait.  3.  Its 
fpirit.  4.  Its  dulcified  fpirit. 

ARMOR,  or  Armour.  See  Armour. 

ARMORIAL,  fomewhat  relating  to  arms, 
or  coats  of  arms.  See  the  article  Arms. 

ARMORY,  a warehoufe  of  arms,  or  a 

pi  ace 
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place  wherein  the  militkry  habiliments 
are  kept,  to  be  ready  for  ufe. 

Armory  is  alfo  a branch  of  the  fcieh'ce 
of  heraldry,  cohiifting  in  the  knowledge 
of  coats  of  arms,  as  to  tfieir  blazons  and 
various  intendments.  See  the  articles 
Blazoning  and  Heraldry. 

ARMOUR  denotes  all  fiicli  habiliments 
as  ferve  to  defend  tlie  body  from  wbiitids, 
efpecially  of  dirts,  a fword,  a liiic'e,  &c,  ■ 

, A complete  fait  of  armour  fOrfaerly  con- 
lifted  of  a helmet,  a Ihield,  a cuirafle>  a 
coat  of  mail,  a gantlet,  &c.  all  ndw  laid 
afide. 

ARMOURER,  a perfoh  who  mike'S'  or  • 
deals  in  arras  and  armour. 

ARMS,  arma,  in  general,  all  kind's  of 
weapons,  whether  ufed  for  oftefaci  or 
defence. 

Arms  of  offence  are  the  fwor'd,piftol,  rauf- 
quet,  bayonet,  See  SiVORD,  #f. 
Arihs  of  defence.  See  Armour. 

Arms,  in  a legal  fenfe,  extend  t'o  any 
thing  that  a perfon  Wears  for  liis  Own 
defence,  or  takes  into  hiS  hand,  and  lifes, 
in  anger,  to  ftrike  or  throw  at  another. 

Arms  of  courtefy  or  paradr,  were  lances 
not  Ihod,  fwords  without  edgi  or  point, 
&c.  ufed  in  the  antient  foutnamen’ts.  See 
the  article  Tournament. 

Pafs  of  Arms,  a kind  of  combat,  when 
antienily  one  or  more  civalierS  under- 
took to  defend  a pafs  agaiiift  all  attacks. 

Arms  denote  alfo  the  natural  weapons 
of  beafts,  as  claws,  teeth,  beak,  Sfr. 

Arms,  or  Armories,  in  heraldry,  marks 
of  honour  borne  upon  Ihields,  bdnhbrs, 
and  coats,-  in  ordfer  to  diftinguilli  ftdtes, 
families,  and  perfons. 

At  this  time,  arms  follow  the  nature  of 
titles,  which  being  made  hereditary,  they 
are  alfo  become  fo,  being  the  feveral 
marks  to  diftinguifti  families,  as  names 
ferve  to  diftinguilli  individuals.  They 
are  the  gift  of  kings  and  princes,  through 
the  miniftry  of  their  kings  and  heralds  of 
arms,  who  ought  to  be  knowing  and 
judicious,  to  give  the-proper  arms  to  all 
perfons. 

Arms  are  faid  to  be  parted,  couped,  quar- 
tered,fetr. 

Charged  Arms,  are  fuch  as  retain  their  an- 
tient integrity  and  valutfj  with  the  addi- 
tion of  fame  new  honourable  bearing. 

Canting  or  nioca!  Arms,  ihofe  in  which 
there  arc  fame  figures,  alluding  to  the 
name  of  the  family. 

TttU  or  intire  Arms,  fach  as  retain  their 
primitive  purity,  without  any  alterations 
or  abatements. 
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Falfe  Aws,  fuch  as  are  not  conformalile 

to  the  rules  of  heraldry. 

Arms,  in  falconry,  the  legs  of  a hawk  frbn) 
the  thigh  to  the  foot. 

Place  of  Av. US,  in  fortification,  See  the 
article  Place. 

Affwnptme  Arms.  See  Assumptive. 
AaUs  dfpdfronage.  See  Patronage, 
King  at  Arms.  See  King  at  arms. 
Herald  dt  Aksis  . See  the  article  Herald 
Fotlrfiii'vdht'at  Arms.  See Poursuivant', 
College  of  Atus.  SeeCoLLEGE  of  heralds! 
ARMUYDEN,  a fea  port  town  of  tlie 
ifland  of  Zetland,  fituated  at  the  monih 
of  the  canal  of  Midclleburg,  in 
eaft  Ion.  and  51®  30'  north  latitude. 
ARMY,  a large  body  of  Ibldiers,  cent 
lilting  of  horfe  and  foot,  completely 
armed,  and  provided  with  artillery,  am- 
munition, provifions,  &c,  under  the  com- 
mand of  one  general,  Having  lietifenam- 
g'eiierals,  major-generals,  brigadiers,  and 
other  officers  under  him.  An  array  is  * 
compbfed  of  fquadiohs  and  battalions, 
and  is  ufually  divided  into  three  corpi, 
aiid  formed  into  three  lines  ; the  firllline 
is  called  the  van -guard,  the  fecond  the 
main  body,  and  the  third  the  rear-guard, 
or  body  of  referve.  The  middle  of  cadi 
linfe  is  pdffeffed  by  the  foot,  the  cavalry 
form  the  right  and  left  wing  of  each 
line ; and  I’ometimes , they  place  fqua'. 

’ drbns  bf  horfe  in  the  intervals  between 
th'e  battalions.  When  the  army  is  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle,  the  horfe  are  plac- 
ed dt  five  feet  diftance  from  each  other, 
aiid  the  foot  at  three.  In  each  line  the 
battalions  are  diftant  from  each  other 
one  huhdred  and  eighty  feet,  which  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  extent  of  their  front  j 
and  the  fame  holds  bf  the  fquadrons, 
which  are  about  three  hundred  feet  di- 
ftant,  the  extent  of  their  own  front, 
Tliefb  intervals  are  left  for  the  fquadrons 
and  battalionsOf  the  fecond  line  to  range 
themfelv’es  againft  the  intervals  of  the 
firfti  that  both  may  more  readily  inarch 
through  thofe  fpaces  to  the  enemy  i the 
firft  line  is  ufually  three  hundred  feet 
diftant  from  the  fecond,  and  the  fecond 
from  the  third,  that  theie  may  be  fulS- 
cient  room  to  rally,  when  the  fquadrons 
and  battalions  are  broken, 

This  is  tube  underftood  of  a land  array 
only.  A naval,  or  fea  army,  is  a number 
of  faips  of  war,  equipped  and  manned 
with  i’ailors  and  mariner.s,  under  the  cont- 
mand  of  an  admiral,  with  other  inferior 
officers  under  him,  Ses  the  articles  Na- 
vy, Fleet,  &c. 
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^01'  difeafes  incident  to  armies,  fee  the 
articles  Camp,  Hospital,  Efc. 
^RN’AY-LE-DU^>  a town  of  Burgundy- 
in  France,  fituated  on  the  river  Arroux, 
in  eafl:  longitude,  and  47*  north. lat, 
ARNHEIM,  a large  city  of  Guelderland, 
in  the  united  Netherlands,  fituated  on  the 
river  Lech,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Ni- 
raegiien,  in  5'’  5O' eafl  longitude,  arid 
north  latitude. 

ARNICA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  fyh- 
genefia  polygalhia  fuperflua  clafs  of 
plants,  the  common  calyx  of  which  is  ah 
imbricated  perianthium,  lll.irter  than  the 
radius  of  the  corolla,  with  lanceolated; 
ereft  petals,  of  the  length  of  the  cup  i 
the  compound  flower  is  radiated,  the  her- 
iiiaplirodite  corollul.se  hi  the  difk  are  very 
minierous,  and  the  female  ones  in  the  ra- 
dius are  about  twenty  in  number!  the' 
proper  hermaphrodite  flower  is  monope- 
talous,  tubulouf,  eredi,  and  trijfid  : there 
is  no  perlcarpiunl,  the  feed  is  fmgle,  ob- 
long, and  crowned  with  a capillary  long 
dgvvn. 

ARNO,  a river  of  Italy,  which,  after  wa- 
tering Tufcdny,  falls  info  the  Mediter- 
ranean, below  Pifa. 

ARNOLDISTS,  iii  church-hiftory,  fedla- 
ries  fo  palled  From  their  leader  Arnold  of 
Breffe,  who  was  a great  declaimer  againfl 
the  wealth  and  vices  of  the  clergy  ; and 
who  is  alfo  charged  with  preaching  a- 
. gainll  baptifm,  arid  the  eucharili. 
Aromatic,  an  appellation  given  to 
fuch  plants  and  other  bodies  as  yield  a 
' lirilk  fragrant  fmell,  Und  a wafiti  fpicy 
talle,  as  cloves,  cardamom-feeds,  cinna- 
mon, nutmegs,  &c.  Their  peculiar  qua-i 
lilies  refide  in  a volatile  oil,  iifually  called 
elTentiai  oil,  and  a grofllr  fefinous  fub- 
flance,  capable  of  being  extradled  by  fpi- 
Htof  wine.  The  virtues  of  all  aroma- 
tic vegetables  are  eiitraiSled  by  vinous  I'pi- 
rits;  very  iniperfedlly  by  Watery  liquors. 
Ill  difliilation  they  ^rile  with  wafer  mope 
perfeflly  than  with  fpirjt;  Aromaiicsi 
c'onfidered  as  medicines,  warm  the  fto- 
mach,  and  by  degrees  the  whole  babiti 
raife  the  pulfe,  and  quicken  the  circuia- 
lion : hence  in  cold  languid  cafes,  they 
iiicreafelb-ength,  and  promote  the  liatural 
lecretions. 

It  is  remarkable;  that  aromatics  or  fpiceh 
preferve  animal  fubllances  from  puttefac-,. 
lion  i and  that  providence  has  taken  care 
to  furnilh  warm  tlimates  with  plenty  of 
aromatics,  which  the  inhabitants  make 
ftejjuent  life  ofj  and  probably  thereby  cheek 


that  fpohtaheous  tendency 'to  putrefaflion, 
to  which  the  heat  inclines  them. 

Befides  all  kind  of  fpices,  not  a few  of 
the  nervous  fimples  may  be  ranked  among 
, aromatics.' 

Aromatic  •ziOmej  that  in  which  aromatics 
have  been  infufed. 

ARONA,  a fortified  town  of  the  Milanefe; 
fituated  on  the  fouth-weft  part  of  the  ' 
lake  Maggior,  in  8°  50'  eafi:  longitude, 

, and  45'’  40'  north  latitude. 

ARONCHES,  a town  of  the  province  of 
Alehtejo,  in  Portugal,  fituated  in  7°  30' 

. weft, longitude,  and  39*  north  latitude. 
AROURA,  a grecian  meafurc  of  fifty 
feet'.  It  was  more  frequently  fifed  for  a 
fquare  meafure  of  half  the  plethron. 
The  egyptian  aroura  Was  the  fquttfs  of 
one  hundred  cubitsi 

ArRACHET,  in  heraldry,  a term  appli-- 
ed  to  the  reprefentations  of  plantk  lorli 
up  by  the  roots. 

ARRACKl.  See  the  article  Rack. 
ARRAIGNMENT,  in  law,  the  afraign- 
ing  or  fetting  a thing  in  order,  as  a per- 
fon  is  faid  to  arraign  a writ  of  novel  dif- 
feifin;  vvho  prepares  and  fits  it  for  trial. 

It  is  molt  properly  ufed;  to  call  a peffoti 
to  anfwer  in  form  of  law  upon  an  indidl- 
ment;  fefr.  at  the  fuit  of  the  king. 

The  arraignment  is  to  take  care  that  the 
prifoner  appears  to  be  tried,  and  hold  up  , 
his  hand  at  the  bar  for  the  certainty  of  the 
perfonj  and  plead  a fufficient  plea  tp  the 
indiflment.  The  prifoner  is  to  hold  up 
liis  hand  only  in  treafon  and  felony  ; but 
this  is  only  a ceremony  : if  he  owns  that 
he  is  the  perfon,  it  is  fufficient  without  it ; 
and  then,  upon  his  arraignment,  his  fet- 
ters are  to  be  taken  off. 

Arran,  an  lHand  of  Scotland;  fituated 
in  the  frith  of  Clyde;  between  Cafitire 
_ and.  Cunningham;  , 

arras;  a large  fortified  town  of  the 
ftench  Netheflar.ds,  capital  of  the  pro-; 
vince  of  Artois,  fituated  in  2°  50'  eaft 
Ibogitudej  and  50°  zc'  north  latitode., 

- It  is  from  this  city  that  the  tapeftry; 
called  arras  hangi/igs,  takes  its  denomi- 
nation. ■ . , 

ArraBjOT  AraxEs;  is  alfo.  the  name  of  a 
river  of  Georgia,  which  dlfcharges  itlelf 
, into  the  Calpian  fea. 

ARRA'Y’;  in  law;  the  ranking  or  fetting 
forth  of  a jury,  or  inquefi  ot  men  iiiipk- 
neljed  on  a caufe. 

ARRA'tf,  the  order  or  dirpofitlbl>df 
an  army,  drawn  iifi  vyitit  a view  to  eii- 
gage  the  enemy.  See  the  article  Aftfarl 
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ARREARS,  the  remainder  of  a fum  due, 
or  money  remaining  in  the  hands  of,  an 
accountant.  It  fignifies  alfo,  more  ge- 
nerally, the  money  that  is  due  for  rent, 
unpaid  for  land  or  houfes ; likewife 
what  remains  unpaid  of  penfions,  taxes, 
or  any  other  money  payable  annually,  or 
at  any  fixed  term. 

Rien  ArreaR,  in  law,  a plea  whereby  a 
perfon,  fued  for  arrears,  alledges  there 
are  none  due. 

ARRENTATION,  in  the  foreft-law,  is 
the  licenfiHg  an  owner  of  lands  in  a 
fcrefi,  to  inclofe  them  with  a low  hedge, 
and  a fmall  ditch,  in  confideration  of  a 
yearly  rent. 

ARREST,  the  apprehending  and  rcftrain- 
ing  a perfon,  in  order  to  oblige  him  to 
ifee  obedient  to  the  law;  which  in  all 
cafes,  except  treafon,  felony,  or  breach 
of  the  peace,  muft  be  done  by  virtue  of  a 
precept  ont  of  fome  court.  Doors  may 
be  broke  open  to  arreft  a felon;  but  in 
civil  cafes  it  is  otherwife,  unlefs  it  be  in 
purfuif  of  one  before  taken. 

Attornies,  &c,  malicioully  caufing  any 
perfon  to  be  ari'efted,  fliall  forfeit  ten 
pounds,'and  treble  damages.  The  fame 
penalty  is  incurred  for  arrefting  a perfon, 
(except  in  criminal  cafes,  and  an  efcape- 
warrant)  on  fundays  ; but  arrefts  made 
in  the  night,  are  equally  lawful  with  thofe 
by  day. 

Peers  of  the  realm,  and  members  of 
parliament,  may  not  be  arrefted  for  debt ; 
nor  can  any  other  fubjefl  be  arrefted  for 
lefs  than  ten  pounds,  on  a procefs  ifl'ued 
ont  of  a fuperior  court,  or  forty  Ihillings 
in  an  inferior  one. 

Arrest  of  judgment,  the  alllgning  juft  rea- 
fons  why  judgment  Ihould  not  pafs,  as 
want  of  notice  of  the  trial,  a material  de- 
fefl  in  the  pleading,  when  the  record  dif- 
fers from  the  deed  pleaded,  when  perfons 
are  mis-named,  where  more  is  given  by 
the  verdi(5l  than  is  laid  in  the  declaration, 
&c.  This  may  be  done  either  in  criminal 
or  civil  cafes. 

ARRESTANDIS  bonis,  Sfr.  a writ  that 
lies  for  one  whole  cattle  or  goods  are  ■ 
taken  by  another,  who  is  likely  to  carry 
them  away  before  the  conteft  is  decided. 

ARRESTO  FACTO  super  bonis,  &c.  a 
writ  brought  by  a denizen  againft  the 
goods  of  aliens  found  within  this  king- 
dom, as  a lecompence  for  goods  taken 
from  him  in  a foreign  country. 

ARRESTS,,  in  farriery,  mangy  tumours 
upon  a horfe’s  hinder  legs,  between  the 
ham  and  the  paftern,  . See  Rat-tail. 


ARRHABONARII,  a fe£l  of  chriftianj 
who  held  that  the  eucharift  is  neither  the 
real  flefh  or  blood  of  Chrift,  nor  yet  (he 
fign  of  them  : but  only  the  pledge  or  ear 
neft  thereof. 

ARRHEPHORIA,  appitv®,  afeaftamoof 
the  Athenians,  inttituted'  in  honour  of 
Minerva,  and  Herfe  daughter  of  Ce- 
crops. 

ARRIERE,  the  hinder  or  poftetior  part  of 
anything.  See  the  article  Rear. 

Arriere-ban,  in  the  French  cuftoms,  ii 
a general  proclamation,  whereby  the  king 
fummonsto  the  warall  that  hold  ofliini' 
both  his  valfals,  z.  e.  the  noblelTe,  and  the 
vafl'als  of  his  valfals. 

Arriere-fee,  Of  FIEF,  is  a fee  depeu. 
dent  on  fome  other  fuperior  one. 

Arriere-vassal,  or  tenant,  the  vaf- 
fal  or  tenant  of  another  vaflal  or  tenant, 

ARROBA,  a weight  iifed  in  Spain,  in 
Portugal,  at  Goa,  and  throughout  all 
fpanilh  America.  In  all  thefe  places,  the 
arrobas  are  fcarce  any  otherwife  like  each 
other  but  in  name,  being  very  difierentin 
weight,  and  in  their  proportion  to  the 
weights  of  other  countries. 

ARROE,  an  ifland  of  Denmark,  lituated 
in  the  Baltic  fea,  in  ip°  15'  eaft  longi- 
tude,- and  55°  15'  north  latitude. 

ARROGATION,  or  Adrogation,  Ste 
the  article  Adrogation. 

ARRONDE'E,  in  heraldry,  a crofs,  the 
arms  of  which  are  compofed  of  feflioiis 
of  a circle,  not  oppofite  to  each  other,  fc 
as  to  make  the  arms  bulge  out  thickerin 
one  part  than  another;  but  the  feflioni 
of  each  arm  lying  the  fame  way,  fo  that 
the  arm  is  every  where  of  an  equal 
thicknefs,  and  all  of  them  tenninatingat 
the  edge  of  the  efcutcheon  like  the  plain 
crofs. 

ARROW,  a milfive  weapon,  lliarp-point' 
ed  and  barbed,  defigned  to  be  fliot  or 
thrown  out  of  a bow.  See  Bow. 

Arrow,  in  furveying,  fmall  flicks,  Ihod 
with  iron,  to  flick  into  the  ground  at 
the  end  of  the  chain. 

Anttow,  fiigiiia,  in  aftronomy.  Seethe 
article  Sagitta, 

ARSENIC,  a poifonous  mineral-prepara- 
tion, which  is  either  white,  red,  or  yel- 
low, all  prepared  fi'om  the  flowers  of 
cobalt.  See  the  article  Cobalt. 

The  white  arfenic,  which  is  prepared  by 
fuhliming  thefe  flowers,  without  any  ad- 
dition, is  the  balls  of  the  other  two  ; ihe 
yellow  arfenic  being  made  by  I'ublimin? 
ten  pounds  of  the  white  kind  to  which 

■ one  pound  of  fulphur  has  been  ad<led| 
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•and  red  arfenic  is  fublimed  from  ten 
pounds  of  white  arfenic,  or  flowers  of 
wbalt,  one  pound  of  fulphur,  and  fix 
ounces  of  fcoriae  of  copper. 
properties  and  ufes  of  Arsenic.  The 
fmalleft  quantity  of  any  of  thefe  arfenics, 
mixed  with  any  metal,  renders  it  fri- 
able, and  abfolutely  deftroys  its  mallea- 
yiity  j fo  that  the  refiners  dread  nothing 
lb  much  as  arfenic  in  their  metals.  It 
preys  moft  readily  on  iron,  then  on  cop- 
per i both  which  it  turns  white.  Silver, 
and  even  gold,  are  not  able  to  withftand 
the  corrofive  power  of  arfenic  ; but  tin 
fuffcrs  moll  of  all  from  it,  being  thereby 
calcined  in  an  inftant  to  grey  loofe  afties. 
Itisufed  in  many  manufadlures.  Potters, 
glafs-men,  painters  in  enamel,  &c.  find 
it  of  ufe  in  their  feveral  profeflions. 

Arfenic,  taken  internally,  is  the  moft  fatal 
of  all  poifons,  and  therefore  people  can- 
not be  too  cautious  in  this  refpefl.  Hence 
alfo  appears  the  extreme  danger  in  felling 
yellow  arfenic  inftead  of  orpiment,  which 
IS  but  too  frequently  done. 

ARSENICAL,  in  a general  fenfe,  fome- 
ihing  belonging  to,  or  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  arfenic. 

Arsenicax  magnet,  a preparation  of 
white  arfenic  with  antimony  and  I'ulphur, 
faid  to  be  a gentle  cauftic. 
ARSENOTHELYS,  ofs-n'/oSoJiv.',  the  fame 
with  hermaphrodite. 

ARSIS  and  Thesis,  in  mufic.  A point  is 
faid  to  move  per  arfm  and  tbefin,  which 
rifesinone  part  and  falls  in  another,  and 
tt/Vf  verfa, 

ARSON,  in  law,  the  fame  with  houfe- 
butning,  which  is  felony  at  common  law, 
andiikewife  by  ftatute. 

ART,  ars,  a fyftem  of  rules,  ferving  to 
facilitate  the  performance  of  certain  ac- 
tions; in  which  fenfe  it  Hands  oppofed 
lofcience,  or  a fyftem  of  merely  fpecu- 
lative  principles. 

Arts  are  commonly  divided  into  liberal 
and  mechanical ; the  former  compre- 
hending poetry,  painting,  Iculpture,  ar- 
chitcflure,  &c.  and  the  latter,  the  whole 
body  of  mechanical  trades,  as  carpentry, 
tnafonry,  turnery,  fifr.  See  the  articles 
Poetry,  Painting,  fife. 

The  great  Bacon  obferves,  that  the  arts 
which  relate  to  the  eye  and  ear,  are  ac- 
counted moft  liberal  : the  others  being 
held  in  lefs  repute,  as  approaching  nearer 
lo  fenfuaiity  than  magnificence : alfo, 
that  during  the  rife  of  ifates,  the  military 
arts  have  been  found  to  flourlfh  ; when 
<1  their  heights,  the  liberal  arts  j and. 
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when  on  the  decline,  the  arts  of  luxury. 

Art  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  to,  feveral 
fuperftitious  pradlices,  as  St.  Anfelm’* 
art,  St.  Paul’s  art,  &c. 

Terms  of  Art.  See  the  article  Term. 

Batchelor  of  Arts.  See  Batchelor. 

M'afer  of  Arts,  See  the  article  Master. 

Art  and  Part,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  is 
applied  to  an  accomplice.  See  the  article 
Accomplice. 

The  fails  inferring  art  and  part  need  not 
be  particularly  laid  in  the  libel  or  indiil- 
ment,  for  thefe  general  words,  as  terms 
of  Hated  fignificatiofi,  are  fuflicient.  Yet 
thefe  fails  may  be  fet  forth,  and  it  is  pro- 
per fo  to  do,  if.  the  profecutor  cluifts 
to  confide  in  the  court  rather  than  in  the 
jury. 

Alfo  in  the  criminal  letters,  the  perfons 
of  the  accomplices  mult  be  deferibed  by 
proper  names  and  defignations. 

One  may  heart  and  part,  1°  By  giving 
counfel  to  perpetrate,  without  dillinilton, 
whether  the  crime  would  have  been  com- 
mitted without  luch  counfel  or  not.  This 
being  what  can  never  be  perfeilly  known. 
But  it  is  to  he  obferved,  that  in  the  more 
atrocious  crimes,  he  that  gives  counfel  is 
equally  punifhed  as  him  that  commits 
them  j but  in  the  lefs  atrocious  lefs  fe- 
verely.  And  fometimes  reafons  of  miti- 
gation are  taken  from  the  age,  the  man- 
ner of  advifing, . £fc.  a”  By  aid  and 
affiftance,  and  that  either  previous,  or 
concomitant,  or  fubfequent,  to  the  com- 
miffion  of  the  crime.  The  firft  rarely 
comes  up  to  art  and  part,  unlefs  very 
particularly  qualified ; the  fecond  com- 
monly does,  and  it  is  eafily  known,  if  it 
does  not ; the  third  never,  and  hardly  de- 
ferves  the  name,  unlefs  it  be  in  provid- 
ing for  the  criminal’s  efcape.  But  any 
of  the  three  make  art  and  part,  if  the  per- 
petration was  premeditated,  3°  By  a 
clear  and  explicit  mandate  to  commit  the 
crime,  or  to  do  fomewhat  unlawful  in  it- 
felf,  which  will)  great  probability  might 
produce  it,  if  executed  by  the  hand  of  the 
mandatory,  and  not  that  of  another. 

ARTA,  or  Larta,  a fea  port  town  of 
Epirus,  in  european  Torky,  fituated  in 
call  longitude,  and  35°  north  lat. 

ARTEDIA,  a genus  of  the  pentandria  di- 
gyiiia  clafs  of  plants,  the  general  umbel 
of  which  is  multiple,  plane  and  patent  ; 
the  partial  umbel  is  ftnail,  but  fimilar  j 
the  general  involucrum  is  compofed  of 
about  ten  leaves  ; they  are  of  an  oblong 
oval  figure,  nearly  of  the  length  of  the 
umbel,  and  have  three  fpiaes  or  fetas  at 
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jjlled  coronary  ones,  to  the  heart  itfelf. 

A little  above  this,  it  is  divided  into  three 
afeending  branches : from  which  are 
formed  the  two  carotids,  and  the  two 
fubclavians  ; and  from  thefe  laft  proceed 
(he  mufculares  colli,  the  external  fca pil- 
lar arferv,  the'fupefior  intercoftais,  the 
Bcdiaftinal  artery,  the  fuperior  diaphrag- 
matic artery,  the  mammary  artery,  and 
the  axillary  arteries  : all  which  are  fub- 
divided  into  lefs  branches,  as  will  be 
Ihewn  under  the  articles  Carotid,  Sca- 
pular, Axillary,  &c. 
yrom  the  defeending  trunk  of  the  aorta 
proceed,  in  the  following  order,  the  bron- 
chial artery,  the  inferior  intercoftais,  the 
arteries  of  the  osfophagus,  the  inferior 
diaphragmatics,  the  coeliac,  fuperior  me- 
fenteric,  the  renal  or  emulgent  arteries, 
the  fpermatics,  the  inferior  mefenteric, 
the  lumbar  arteries,  the  facra,  and  two 
iliacs.  Thefe  are  the  main  branches  fent 
out  from  the  defeending  .aorta,  each  of 
which  is  again  fubdivided  into  many  lef- 
fer  branches.  See  the  articles  Bron- 
chial, Coeliac,  &c. 

To  enter  into  a more  minute  detail  of 
thefe  leffer  fubdivifions,  would  be  tedi-  ■ 
ous ; and,  therefore,  we  think  it  more 
expedient  to  refer  to  plate  XXI..  fig.  i. 
where  the  arteries  are  not  only  delineated, 
but  their  feveral  names  explained  by  pro- 
per references,  in  the  following  manner. 
Explanation  of  plate  XXI.  fig.  i. 
j.  Aorta,  cut  from  its  origin  at  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart. 

1.  Trunks  of  the  coronal  arteries. 

3,  The  three  femilunar  valves. 

4,  4.  Subclavian  arteries. 

5,  5.  Carotid  arteries. 

0,  6.  Vertebral  arteries. 

7,  7.  Arteries  of  the  tongue,  &c. 

8,  8.  Temporal  arteries. 

9,  9.  Point  out  the  neighbouring  mufcles 
of  the  temporal  arteries,  the  hairy 
fcalp,  and  forehead. 

JO,  JO.  Trunks  which  fend  blood  to  the 
foramina  narium. 

II,  II.  Occipital  arteries. 

Ji,  II.  Arteries  which  carry  blood  to 
the  fauces,  gargareon,  and  mufcles  of 
thofe  parts. 

13,  13.  Contortions  of  the  carotids. 

14,  14.  Thofe  parts  of  the  carotids, 
where  they  pals  by  each  fide  of  the 
fella  turcica,  where  divers  fnjall  bran- 
ches arife  from  them,  to  comp.ofe  the 
rete  mirabile. 

15,  15.  Ophthalmic  arteries. 

16,  16,  Arteries  of  the  cerebellum. 

17>  i?.  The  communicant  branches  he* 
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tween  the  carotid  and  cervical  artery, 

18,  1 8.  Ramifications  of  the  arterieg 
within  the  fkull.  * 

19,  19.  Arteries  of  the  larynx. 

ao,  IQ.  Other  arteries  of  the  larynx, 
which  convey  the  blood  to  the  mulcles 
of  the  neck  and  fcapula, 

SI,  SI.  Mammary  arteries, 
as,  ss.  The  arteries  of  the  mufcles  of 
the  os  humeri,  and  fome  of  thofe  of 
the  fcapula. 

S3,  S4.,  s5,s6.  Airteries  of  the  arm. 

S7.  Artei'ies  of  the  hand  and  fingers. 
a8,  aS.  Defeending  trunk  of  the  aorta, 
sg.  Bronchial  artery. 

30.  A fmall  artery  fpringing  from  the 
fore-part  of  the  aorta  defeendens,  paf- 
fing  to  the  gula. 

31,  31.  Intercoftal  arteries, 

31.  Trunk  of  the  coeliac  artery. 

33,  33,  33-  Hepatic  atteries. 

34-.  Arteria  Cyftica, 

35,  36,  37,  38,  39-  Arteries  of  the  flo- 
mach,  pylorus,  and  epiplois. 

40,  40.  Phrenic  arteries, 

41.  Trunk  of  the  fplenic  artery. 

4s.  Two  fmall  arteries  going  to'  the 
upper  part  of  the  ducfdenum  and 
pancreas. 

43,  44,  45,  46,  47.  Mefenteric  arteries. 

48.  Thofe  of  the  reflum. 

49,  49.  Emulgent  arteries. 

50.  The  vertebral  arteries  of  the  loins. 

51,  51.  Spermatic  arteries. 

52.  Arteria  facra. 

53,  53.  Iliac  arteries, 

j4,  54,  58,  58-.  Iliaci  extern!. 

55>  55>  59,  5?:  Hiaci  intern!. 

56,  56.  Umbilical  arteries. 

'J7,  57.- Epigaftric  arteries. 

60,  6a.  Arteries  of  the  penis  and  pu- 
dendum. 

61,  61.  Arteries  of  the  bladder. 

63.  The  penis  diftended  with  wind,  and^ 
dried, 

64.  The  glans  penis. 

65.  The  upper-part  of  the  dorfura  pe, 
nis,  cut  from  the  body  of  the  penis, 
and  raifed  to  the  corpora  cavernofa 
penis. 

,66,  66.  Corpora  cavernofa  penis  freed 
from  the  olTa  pubis,  and  tied  after  in- 
flation. 

67.  The  two  arteries,  of  the  penis,  a? 
they  appear  injefled  with  wax  in  each 
cavernous  body  of  the  penis. 

68.  The  capfuia  and  feptum  of  the  cor- 
pora cavernofa  penis. 

- 69,  6g,  70,  70.  Crural  arteries. 

71.  That  part  of  the  crural- artery  that 
paflTes  the  ham. 


72. 
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7*.  Arteries  of  the  leg. 

73.  Arteries  of  the  foot. 
jyounds  of  the  Arteries.  When  any 
confiderable  artery  is  wounded  or  divided, 
there  generally  enfues  fo  violent  an  hae- 
morrhage, that  the  wounded  party  is  in 
an  inftant  fenfible  of  a great  vveaknefs 
?nd  a lofs  of  fpirits,  and  faints  away ; 
nnd  when  any  of  the  larger  arteries  are 
divided,  whether  they  are  externa]  or  in- 
ternal, he  dies  upon  the  fpot.  Although 
fomewhatlefs  danger  is  apprehended  from 
wounds  that  are  inflidled  upon  the  arte- 
ries, which  are  fituated  upon  the  exter- 
nal parts  of  the  body,  fome  few  excepted, 
becaufe  they  will  admit  of  the  ligature, 
and  other  means  for  reftraining  the  vio- 
lence of  the  htemorrhage  ; neverthelefs, 
in  the  opinion  of  Heifter,  it  is  impoffible 
to  prevent  the  limbs,  which  lie  below  the 
divifion  of  the  artery,  and  are  ufed  to  re- 
ceive their  nourifhment  by  that  channel, 
from  becoming  paralytic ; nay,  fome. 
times  . from  mortifying  : this  is  almoft 
conftantly  the  cafe,  when  the  trunk  of 
the  brachial  or  crural  artery  is  divided. 
See  Wound  and  Hemorrhage. 
Thefe  being  the  confequences  which  fol- 
low the  total  divifion  of  a confiderable  ar- 
tery, it  now  remains  to  confider  what 
will  follow  a partial  divifion  of  them. 
Whenever  a large  artery  is  wounded, 
and  not  entirely  divided,  the  wounded 
fibres  inllantly  contradl  themfelves ; by 
this  means  they  dilate  the  orifice  of  the 
wound,  and  render  it  difficult  to  flop  the 
flux  of  the  blood;  and  though  the  hae- 
morrhage be  flopped  for  a little  time,  yet 
it  will  burft  out  again  on  a fudden  vio- 
lently, or,  at  leafl,  produce  an  aneurifin  : 
this  will  frequently  be  the  cafe,  when  on- 
ly the  external  coat  of  the  artery  is 
wounded  ; for  by  this  means,  the  inters 
nal  coat  is  left  to  fuflain  the  whole  impe- 
tus of  the  pulfe,  which  it  being  unequal 
to,  is  forced  by  degrees  into  a tumour 
like  a bag,  which  frequently  brings  on 
great  raifchiefs.  See  the  articles  Tu- 
MOu-rfRnd  Aneurism. 

The-i^various  methods  for  flopping  the 
profufion  of  blood,  attending  injuries  of 
the  arteries,  have  been  already  treated 
of  under  the  article  haemorrhage  ; but  it 
may  be  here  obferved,  that  in  dangerous 
wounds  of  the  large  arteries,  fuch  as  the 
crural  and  axillary,  and  in  amputations 
of  the  limbs,  the  fafeft  method  is  that  of 
makings  ligature  round  the  veflelsi  if 
this  is  performed  by  palfing  a ftrong 
waxed  thread  under  the  artery,  by  (he 
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help  of  a crooked  needle,  the  blood  is 
prefently  flopped,  and  the  orifices  of  the 
artery  coalefce. 

fJoag/h  Artery,  afpera  arteria,  the  earth 
laginous  tube,  defending  from  the  mouth 
to  the  lungs,  and  otherwife  called  the 
trachea,  or  wind  pipe.  See  Trachea. 

ARTHRITIS,  the  gout,  in  medicine, 
See  the  article  Gout. 

ARTHRITICA,  in  botany,  a name  ufed 
for  the  priiniofe. 

ARTHRODIA,  in  natural  hiftory,  age- 
nus  of  impeifeiS  cryftals,  found  always 
in  complex  malTes,  and  forming  long. 
Angle  pyramids,  with  very  fhortand  llen- 
der  columns.  See  the  article  Crystal, 

Arthrodia,  in  anatomy,  a fpecies  of  ar- 
ticulation, wherein  a flat  head  of  one 
bone  is  received  into  a fliallow  focket  of 
another. 

ARTHRONIA,  in  zoology,  a name  given 
by  Dr.  Hill  to  lhat  clafs  of  animalcules, 
which  have  vffible  limbs ; fuch  as  the 
fcelafius,  brachionus  or  wheel-animals, 
&c.  See  the  article  Scee asius,  Gfr. 

ARTICHOAK,  cynara,  in  botany.  See 
the  article  Cynara. 

ARTICLE,  a claufe  or  condition  of  a con- 
trafl,  treaty,  &c. 

Article  is  alfo  a finall  part  or  divifion  of 
a difeourfe,  a book,  or  writing,  £fr. 

Article  of  faith  is  a point  of  religious 
dodlrine,  allowed  and  received  by  any 
church,  or  religious  left,  as  having  been 
revealed  from  heaven.  . 

Article,  in  anatomy,  the  junflure  of  two 
bones  defigned  for  motion. 

Article  of  d^ath,  the  laft  pang  or  agony 
of  one  jiilt  expiring, 

' Article,  in  arithmetic,  fometimes  called 
dccad,  denotes  a number  juftly  divifible 
into  ten  pans,  as  the  numbers  10,  ao, 
30, 

Article,  in  grammar,  a particle  in  moft 
languages,  that  ferves  to  exprefs  the  fe- 
veral  cales  and  genders  of  nouns,  when 
the  languages  have  not  different  termina- 
tions to  denote  the  different  ftates  and 
circumftaiices  of  nouns. 

The  latin  has  no  article  ; but  the  greeks 
have  their  0:  the  eallern  languages  have 
their  he  emphaticum ; and  raott  of  the 
modern  languages  have  had  recourfe.to 
articles.  The  only  articles  made  ufe  of 
in  the  englifli  tongue,  are  a and  tbej 
which,  prefixed  to  fubftantives,  deter- 
mine their  general  fignification  to  fome 
particular  thing.  The  ufe  of  « is  in  a 
general  lenfe,  and  may  be  applied  to,  any 
particular  perfon  or  thing,  agd  upon  that 

account 
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aeeount  is  called  an  indefinite  articles 
but  the,  being  a determinate  article,  is 
called  definite,  or  demonftrative,  as  ap- 
plying the  word  to  one'individual.  The 
French  have  three  articles,  te,  la,  and  les ; 
the  Italians  have  their  il.  Id,  and  la  5 and 
the  Germans  their  der,  das,  and  ddt. 

/\.RTICULARIS  morbus,  the  fame  with 
the  gout.  See  the  article  Gout. 

articulate  sounds  arefuch  founds 
as  exprefs  the  letters,  fyllables,  or  words 
of  any  alphabet  or  language  : fuch  are 
formed  by  the  human  voice,  and  by  fome 
few  birds,  as  parrots,  &c.  Other  brutes 
cannot  articulate  the  founds  of  their  voice. 

articulated,  fomething  furnilhed 
with,  or  confining  of  joints. 

articulation,  in  anatomy,  denotes 
the  junflure  of  two  bones,  intended  for 
motion. 

Articulation  is  of  two  kinds  ; the  firft  is 
called  diarthrofis,  being  that  which  has 
a manifeft  motion.  That  which  only 
admits  of  an  obfcure  motion,  is  called 
fynarthrofis. 

The  former  is  fubdivided  into  enarthrofis, 
arthrodia,  and  ginglymus.  See  the  ar- 
ticle EnaRTHROSIs,  STf. 

The  latter  is  fubdivided  into  fymphyfis, 
fyntenofis,  futura,  harmonia,  fylTarcofis, 
fynchondrofis,  and  fynneurofis.  See  the 
articles  Symphysis,  &c. 

artificer,  a perfon  whofe  employ- 
ment it  is  to  manufafture  any  kind  of 
commodity,  as  in  iron,  brafs,  wool,  fife, 
fuch  are  fmiths,  weavers,  carpenters,  fife. 
If  any  fuch  confpire  not  to  work  under 
certain  prices,  they  are  liable  to  divers 
penalties.  Perfons  that  contrail  with 
artificers  in  wool  or  metals  to  go  out  of 
the  kingdom,  fliall  be  fined  in  any  fum 
not  exceeding  100  I.  and  imprifoned  for 
three  months.  If  artificers,  that  are 
abroad,  do  not  return  in  fix  months  after 
warning,  they  fhall  be  deemed  aliens,  and 
be  incapable  of  inheriting  lands  by  de- 
feent. 

ARTIFICIAL,  in  a general  fenfe,  de- 
notes fomething  made,  faihioned,  or  pro- 
duced by  art,  in  contradiftinfilion  to  the 
produftions  of  nature. 

This  term  is  as  extenfive  as  the  works  of 
art : thus  we  fay,  artificial  day,  globe, 
fountain,  lightening,  magnet,  rainbow, 
6ff.  See  the  articles  Day,  Globe,  fife. 

ARTILLERY,  large  fire-arms  of  all  forts, 
with  their  appurtenances,  as  cannons, 
mortars,  bombs,  petards,  mufquets,  ca- 
rabines, fife.  See  the  articles  Cannon, 
Mortar,  fife. 


Some  aferibe  the  invention  of  artillery  to 
Albertiis  ; yet  there  is  reafoh  to  believe 
that  they  are  miftaken.  John  Matthew 
de  Luna,  who  lived  1 50  years  ago,  main- 
tains,  though  againft  tlie  conftant  opinion 
of  Pblydorus,  Magius,  Mayer,  Panci- 
roHus,  Flureritius,  Rivolt,  arid  Bezol- 
dus^  that  Albertus  Magnus  found  out 
the  life  of  great  guns,  fufils,  and  pittols ; 
but  we  cannot  find,  in  all  thefe  authors, 
any  thing  which  comes  near  this  opinion, 
except  that  the  experiment  was  made  of 
thefe  engines  in  his  time  by  a German 
monk  named  Berthold  Schuartz,  dr  by  a 
chemift  who  lived  in  the  city  of  Cologn, 
where  Albertus  refided,  after  he  took  the 
habit  of  a Dominican. 

ArtIllery-park,  the  place  in  tlie  rear 
of  both  lines,  in  the  army,  for  encamping 
the  artillery,  wlpich  is  drawn  up  in  lines, 
of  which  one  is  formed  by  the  guns  : the 
ammunition  waggons  make  two  or  three 
lines,  fixty  paces  behind  the  gunSy  and. 
thirty  diftant  from  one  another:  the  pon- 
toons and  tumbrils  make  the  laft  line^ 
The  whole  is  furrounded  with  a rope, 
which  forms  the  park ; the  gunners  and 
matroflfes  encamp  on  the  flanks,  and  the 
bombardeers,  pontoon-men,  and  artifi.- 
cers,  in  the  rear. 

Artillery-train,  a certain  number  of 
pieces  of  ordnance,  mounted  on  carri- 
ages, with  all  their  furniture  fit  for 
marching,  as  mortar-pieces,  cannons, 
bombs,  carcaifes,  &c.  There  are  trains 
of  artillery  in  moft  of  the  king’s  maga- 
zines, as  at  the  Tower,  Portfmouth,  Ply- 
mouth, fifr, 

The  writers  upon  artillery  are  Cafimir, 
Semionowitz,  Brechtelius,  Buchnerus, 
Braunius,  Mieth,  and  S.  Remy,  in  his 
memoirs  d’Artillerie,  which  contains  an 
accurate  defeription  of  all  the  machines 
and  inftruments  of  war. 

The  term  artillery  is  ’alfo  applied  to  the 
antient  inftruments  ofwar,  as  the  catapul- 
ta,  battering-ram,  l^c. 

Artillery-company,  a band  of  infan- 
try, confining  of  fix  hundred  men,  mak- 
ing part  of  the  militia  or  city  guard  of 
London. 

ARTIST,  a perfon  ikilled  in  fome  art. 
See  the  article  Art.  . 

ARTOIS,  a province  of  the  french  Ne- 
therlands, fituated  between  Flanders  and 
Picardy, 

ARTOTYRITES,  in  church -hi  ftory,  a 
fe£l  of  chriftians  who  ufed  bread  and 
cheefe  in  the  eucharift,  or  bread,  perhaps, 
baked  with  cheefe  j urging,  in  defence 

of 
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of  this  praflice,  that  in  the  firfl:  ages  of 
the  world,  men  offered  to  God  the  fruits 
of  their  flocks,  as  well  as  thofe  of  tlie 
earth. 

ARVALES,  FRATRES,  in  rorrian  anti- 
quity,' a college  of  twelve' prietts,  infti- 
tuted  by  Romulus,  wHo  hiinfelf  made  one* 
of  the  body  ; they  affifted  in  the  facri- 
fices  of  the  ambervaliaj  offered  .annually 
to  Ceres  and  Bacchus,  fdr  the  profperity 
of  the  principal  f-'uits  of  the  earth,  aiiz, 
thofe  of  corn  and  wine. 

ARUBA,  a fmall  illand  on  the  cpall  of 
Terra  Firraa,  fubjefl  to  the  Dutch,  and 
fituated  in  69°  30'  weft  longitude,  and 
Tfs'’  30'  north  latitude. 

ARUM,  WAKE-ROBIN,  or  CUCKOW-PINT, 
in  botany,  a genus  of  plants,  the  flower 
of  which  confifts  of  one  petal,  refenibling 
in  fome  meafure  a hare’s  ear ; and  its 
fruit  is  a roundifh,  uililocular  bsrryj  con- 
taining feveral  feeds  of  the  fame  (hape. 
This  genus  belongs  to  the  gynandna  fo- 
iyandria  clafs  of  Linnseus,  who  makes  it 
comprehend  thg  arum,  arifarupi,  coIoca- 
■fia,  and  dracunculus  of  other  botanifts; 
The  root  of  arum  is  efteemed  good  iti 
fcorbutic  cafes,  in  the  afthihaj-and  ob- 
. Itruflibns  of  the  bronchia,  (Sc. 
ARUNDELi  a town  of  Suffexj  fituated  on 
a river  of  the  fame  name,  in  30'  weft 
Ibngitude,  and  50"  . 45'  north  latitude. 

It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  nohle  fa- 
Inily  of  the  Howards,  and  fends  two 
, members  to  parliament. 

ARUNDOj  COMMON  REEtr,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  triandria  digynia  clafs 
of  plants,  the  calyx  of  which  is  a 
glume  formed,  of  two  oblong,  acumi- 
nated- valves,  not  ariftated,  one  longer 
than  the  other.  The  corolla  is  formed  of 
two  valves  of  the  length  of  the  cup,  of  an 
oblong,  acuminated  figure,  with  a la- 
nuginous  matter  at  thebafe,  of  the  length 
faf  the  flower  i the  corolla  adheres  to  the 
feed,,  and  ferves  as  a pericarpium : the 
feed  is  fingle,  oblong,  pointed,  dnd  dow- 
ny at  the  bafe. 

ARUSPICES,  or  HaruspiCes,  an  order 
of  priefthoodj  among  the  Romansj  that 
pretended  to  foretel  future  events  Ity  in- 
fpefting  the  entrails  of  viftims  killed  in 
facrifice ; they  were  alfo  cbnfulted  pni 
Occafidn  of  porterits  and  prodigies.  It  ap- 
pears that  women  were  admitted  into,  this 
order.  . 

ARYT.ffiNOIDES,  in  anatomy,  the  name 
of  two  cartilages,  which,  together  with 
Others,  conftimte  the  head  of  the  larynx. 


It  is  alfd  applied  to  fdine  raofcles  of  fliji 
larynx. 

ARYT^NOIDEUS;  in  anatomy,  one  of 
the  mufcles  that  doles  the  larynx,  bavim, 
its  head  iri  one  arytxnoid  cartilage,  and 
its  tail  in  the  other  5 ferving  at  once  to 
bring  them  together!  and  to  Ihut  the 
rima,  or  glottis. 

ARYTHMUS,  in  medicine,  the 

- want  of  a juft  modulation  in  the  pulfe; 
It  is  oppofed  to  eurythiiius,  a pulfe  nioi 
dulated  agreeably  to  nature, 

ARZEL,  among  fportfmen,  is  faidofa 
horfe  that  has  a white  mark  upon  the  fat 
foot  behind. 

ARZILL  A,  a fea-port  tovvn  of  the  empire 
of  Morocco!  fituated  about  fifteen  niilcj 
fouth  of  Tangier,  in  5°  40' weft  longi. 
tude,  and  35°  40*  north  latitude. 

AS,  in  antiquity,  a particular. weight,  con, 
lifting  of  twelve  ounces  ; being  the  fame 
with  libra,  or  the  roman  pound. 

As  was  alfo  the  name  of  a roman  coin) 
which  was  of  different  matter  and  weight, 
according  to  the  different  ages  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  an  integer,  divi- 
fible  into  twelve  parts,  from  which  laft  acl 
ceptation  it  fignified  a whole  inheritance. 
The  had  leveral  divifions,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  were  the  micia,  or  ounce, 
being  the  twelfth  part  bf  the  as  ; fextmsi 
the  lixlh  part  of  the  as  ; quadrans, 
fourth  part ; tricks,  the  third  part;  and 
fetnis,  half  the  as,  or  fix  ounces.  Bes  was 
two  thirds  6f  the  as,  or  eight  oiincesj, 
and  dodrans,  three-fourths  of  the  as. 

ASA,  in  the  materia  medica,  a name  given 
to  two  'Very  different  vegetable  produc- 
tions, dilHnguiflied  by  epithets  exprellivi 
of  their  fniell. 

Afa  fcetida  is  a very  ftinking  gum, 
drawn!  according  to  Kemfer,  from  tlie 
root  of  an  Umbelliferous  plant,  which 
grows  in  the  province  of  CHorafan,  id 
■ Perfia.  Jt  has  large,  thick  roots,  with 
few  fibres,  black  without,  but  very  white 
within,  and  full  of  a white  feetid  juice, 
and  is  lecomiiiended  in  medicine  to  pro- 
niote  the  menfes,  in  hyfteric  affeflions, 
and  in  ail  nervous  complaints. 

Asa  buLCis.  See  the'article  Bensoix.  _ 

ASAPH,  or  St.  Asaph,  a city  ot  Flinb 
Ihire;  fn  nonh  Wales,  fituated  about 
tvyenty  miles  north-weft  of  Chefter,  id 
3“  30'  weft  long,  and  53"  18'  nortli  lat. 

ASAPPES,  or  Azapes,  in  the  turkidi 
armies,  a name  given  to  the  auxiluji 
troops  which  they  raife  among  the  chrif- 
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tians  under  their  dominion,  and  exfofe 
to  the  firft  fliock  of  the  enemy. 

ASARUM)  or  Asarabacca,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  plants,  lyithout  any  flower- 
leaves,  and  belonging  to  the  dodecandria 
mnogynia  clafs  of  Linnaeus.  Its  fruit  is 
a coriaceous  capfule,  divided  into  fix 
cells,  and  containing  a great  many  oval 
feeds.  See  plate  XXII.  fig.  3. 

Afarum  is  a powerful  emmenagogue,  and 
recommended  by  fome  in  the  gout,  drop- 
fy,  and  many  other  chronic  complaints. 

asbestine,  whatever  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  the  afbeftus,  as  afbeftine  paper, 
albcftine  cloth.  See  the  next  article. 

ASBESTUS,  ao-Str©',  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
fibrofe,  flexile,  incombuftible,  and  elaftic 
body,  coinpofed  of  Angle  and  continuous 
filaments. 

There  are  many  fpecies  of  albeftus,  with 
which  the  antients  were  well  acquainted  ; 
and  the  art  of  fpinning  and  making  it 
into  cloth,  was  certainly  well  known 
among  them.  Signor  Ciampi,  of  Rome, 
was  fuccefsful  enough  to  make  cloth  of 
fome  of  the  kinds,  by  fteeping  the  (tone 
ill  water,  opening  and  dividing  it  with 
his  hands,  and  then,  gently  carding  it 
as  wool,  and  fpinning  it  from  off  the 
cards  with  much  care  into  a coarfe  thread ; 
which  being  worked  into  a cloth,  by  the 
help  of  other  thread  to  hold  it  together, 
and  thrown  into  the  fire,  left  the  compo- 
fition  intirely  of  afbeltus.  Some  writing 
paper  made  of  afbeftus  is  preferved  in  the 
Britifli  Mufeum  at  London.  For  the 
cither  properties  of  the  afbeftus,  fee  the 
article  Amianthus. 

ASCARIDES,  in  medicine,  a flender  kind 
of  worms,  not  unfrequently  voided  by 
ftool.  See  the  article  Worms. 

ASCENDANT,  Ascendent,  or  As- 
cending Line,  among  lawyers,  is 
meant  of  anceftprs,  or  fuch  relations  as 
are  nearer  the  root  of  the  family.  SUch 
are  the  father,  grandfather,  great  uncle, 
Sc,  Marriage  is  always  forbidden  be- 
tween the  afcendants  and  defcendants  in  a 
right  line. 

Ascendant,  in  aftrology,  that  degree  of 
the  equator  which  l ifes  above  the  horizon 
m the  eaft,  when  any  perfon  is  born, 
called  alfo  the  angle  of  the  firft  houfe  in  a 
fcheme  of  horofeope. 

ASCENDENS  OBLicjuus,  in  anatomy, 
the  fame  with  the  obliquus  internus  ab- 
dominis. See  the  article  Oblic^uus. 

ascending,  in  aftronomy,  is  faid  of 
fuch  liars  as  are  rifing  above  the  horizonj 
in  any  parallel  of  the  equator, 
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Ascending  latitude  qf^aplanef.  See  the 
article  Latitude. 

Ascending  node.  See  the  article  Node. 

Ascending  signs,  among  aftrologers, 
thofe  rifing  from  the  nadir  towards  the 
zenith. 

Ascending  vessels,  in  anatomy,  thofe 
which  carry  the  blood  upwards,  as  the 
aorta  afeendens,  and  vena  cava  afeendens. 
See  the  articles  Aorta  and  Vena. 

Ascension,  afeenfw,  denotes,  in  gene- 
ral, a rifing,  or  moving  upwards. 

Ascension,  in  aftronomy',  the  rifing  of  the" 
fun  or  a ftar,  or  any  part  of  the  equinoc- 
tial with  it,  above  the  horizon,  is  either 
right  or  oblique. 

Right  afcenlion  is  that  degree  of  the 
equator,  reckoned  from  the  beginning  of 
aries,  which  rifes  with  the  fun  or  a ftar, 
in  a right  fphere.  It  is  found  by  the  fol- 
lowing proportion.  As  the  radius  to  the 
ccilneofthe  fun  orftar’s  greateft  declina- 
tion, fo  is  the  tangent  of  the  diftance  from 
aries  to  libra,  to  the  tangent  of  right  af- 
cenfion. 

Oblique  afeenfion  is  that  degree  and 
minure  of  the  equinoiSlial,  counting  from 
the  beginning  of  aries,  which  rifes  with 
the  center  of  the  fun  or  a ftar,  or  which 
comes  to  the  horizon  at  the  fame  time  as 
the  fun  or  ftar,  in  an  oblique  fphere.  In 
order  to  find  the  oblique  afeenfion,  we 
mull  firft  find  the  afcenfional  difference. 
See  the  article  Ascensional,  Sfc. 

The  arch  of  right  afeenfion  coincides  with 
the  right  afeenfion  itfelf,  and  is  ihe  fame 
in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  The  arch  of  ob- 
lique afeenfion  coincides  with  the  oblique 
afeenfion,  and  changes  according  to  the 
latitude  of  places. 

RefraBion  of  Ascension.  See  the  article 
Refraction. 

Ascension  Day,  a feftival  of  the  chrif- 
tian  church,  held  ten  days  before  Whit- 
funtide,  in  memory  of  our  Saviour’s  af- 
cending  into  heaven  after  his  refurreftion. 

AscEN3lON-IsLAND,an  Uninhabited  ifland, 
lying almoft  in  the  midway  between  Af- 
rica and  Brazil,  in  17°  weft  longitude, 
and  7“  fouth  latitude. 

ASCENSIONAL,  in  a general  fenfe,  fome. 
thing  belonging  to  aCcent,  or  afeenfion. 
See  the  article  Ascension. 

Ascensional  Difference,  the  difference 
between  the  right  and  oblique  afeenfion  of 
any  point  in  the  heavens ; or  it  is  the 
/pace  of  time,  that  the  fun  rifes  or  fets  be- 
fore or  after  fix  o’clock. 

The  afcenfional  difference  may  be  found 
by  this  proportion,  mzi  As  the  radius  is 
E>  d t« 
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to  the  latitude  of  the  place,  fo  is  the  tan- 
gent of  the  fcih’s  declination  to  the  fine  of 
the  afcenfional  difference  ; by  ftiblfrafiling 
of  which  from  the  right  afcenfion,  when 
the  fun  is  in  the  northern  figns,  and  add- 
ing it,  when  the  fun  is  in  the  foutheni 
ones,  you  will  find  the  oblique  afcenfion. 

ASCEMT,  afcenfus,  in  a general  fenfe,  the 
motion  of  a body  upwards. 

The  afcent  of  light  bodies  is  now  well 
known  to  be  owing  to  the  preponderancy 
of  heavier  ones,  whereby  they  are  impel- 

• led  upwards. 

Ascent  of  bodies  on  inclined  planes.  See 
the  article  Plane. 

Ascent  offlutd,s,  is  particularly  underftood 
of  their  rifing  above  their  own  level  be- 
tween the  furfaces  of  nearly  contiguous 
bodies,  or  in  {lender  capillary  glafs  tubes, 

9r  in  veffels  filled  with  fand,  aihes,  or  the 
like  porous  fubftance.  See  the  articles 
Fluid  and  Attraction. 

Ascent  of  Vapours.  See  the  articles  Cloud 
and  Exhalation. 

Ascent,  in  aftronomy.  See  Ascension. 

ASCETICS,  in  church-hillory,  fuch  chrif- 
tians  in  the  primitive  church  as  inured 
themfelves  to  great  degrees  of  abftinence 
and  falling,  in  order  to  fubdue  their 
palfion?.  In  Ihort,  every  kind  of  un- 
common piety  laid  claim  to  the  name 
afcetic. 

The  afcetics  of  St.  Bafil  is  the  title  of  a 
book  upon  fpiritual  exercite.  _ 

ASCHAFFENBURG,  a city  of  Germany, 
lituated  on  the  river  Mayne,  in  the  circle 
of  the  lower  Rhine,  about  twenty  miles 
eaft  of  Fran.kfort,  in  9®  eaft  longitude, 
and  50®  s s'  north  latitude. 

ASCII,  among  geographers,  an  appella- 
tion given  to  ihofe  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
who,  at  certain  feafons  of  the  year,  have 
no  lliadow ; fuch  are  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  torrid  zone,  when  the  fun  is  vertical 
to  them. 

ASCITES,  in  medicine,  the  common  drop- 
fy.  See  the  articfe  Dropsy. 

ASCLEPIAD,  afclepiadem,  in  antient  poe- 
try, a verfe  compofed  of  four  feet,  the 
firil  of  which  is  a fpondee,  the  fecond  a 
choriarnbus,  and  the  two  lall  daflyls  ; or 
of  four  feet  and  a caefura,  the  firil  a fpon- 
dee, the  fecond  a daflyl,  after  which 
comes  the  csefura,  then  the  two  dadlyls,  as 
Mtrcenas  atansis  edits  regibus. 

ASCLEPIAS,  SWALLOW-WORT,  in  bo- 
tany, a genus  of  the  pentandria  digynia 
clafs  of  plants,  the  calyx  of  which  is  a 
permanent  perianthium,  divided  into 
five  acute  and  linall  fegments  j the  cer^Jila 
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conlifts  of  a fingle  petal,  divided  into  fivj 
deep  fegments  at  the  mouth  ; and  itsfiuit 
conlifts  of  two  follicles  or  vaginas,  coj. 
taining  a great  number  of  imbricated 
feeds,  winged  with  down.  See  plai» 
XXII.  fig.  4.  _ ^ 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  efteemed  fudo. 
rific,  eriimenagogue,  and  is  frequently 
prefcribed  as  an  alexipharmic,  efpecially 
among  the  Germans  : it  appears  to  pof. 
fels  much  the  fame  medicinal  vii  tues  wiili 
valerian,  only  that  this  lall  is  indifputa- 
bly  preferable  .to  it.  See  Valerian. 

ASCODRUTiE.  in  church  hillory,  a fort 
of  gnollics,  who  placed  all  religion  in 
knowledge,  and  under  pretence  of  fpiti. 

' tua!  worlhip,  would  admit  of  no  exter- 

• nal  or  corpbreal  I'ymbols  whatever. 

ASCOLI  a city  in  the  raarquifate  of  An- 
'cona,  in  Italy,  lituated  on  the  river  Tron- 
to,  in  1 5?  eaft  longitude,  and  4J®  50' 
north  latitude. 

Ascoli  is  alfo  a city  of  the  kiiigdom of 
Naples,  fituated  in  the  province  of  Capi- 
tonata,  in  16®  30' eaft  longitude,  and 41' 
15' north  latitude. 

ASCOLIA,  in  grecian  antiquity,  a fellival 
celebrated  by  the  athenian  hulbandinen, 
in  honour  of  Bacchus,  to  whom  they  fa- 
crificed  a he-goat,  becaufe  that  animal 
deftroys  the  vines.  Out  of  the  viftim's 
fkin  it  was  cu  llomary  to  make  a bottle, 
which,  being  filled  with  oil  and  wine,  fell 
as  a reward  to  him  who  firil  fixed  Iiirafelf 
upon  it  with  one  foot. 

ASCYRUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plant! 
with  a rol’aceous  flower,  and  an  oblonj 
capfular  fruit,  formed  of  two  valves,  and 
containing  a number  of  fmall,  rouniiilh 
feeds.  It  belongs  to  the  po^adelpbiaplj- 
andria  clafs  of  Linnaeus,  and  is  lb  nearly 
allied  to  the  bypericum,  that  Tourncloit 
makes  them  the  fame  genus ; from  whicli 
however,  it  is  diftinguillied,  by  having 
only  four  petals,  whereas  the  bj'perim 
has  five. 

ASH,  Fraxinus,  in  botany.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Fraxinus. 

ASHBURTON,  a town  of  Devonlhire, 
fituated  about  twenty-two  miles  foiith- 
weft  of  Exeter,  in  4°  15'  well  longitude, 
and  50®  30'  north  latitude. 

ASHBY  DE  la  zouch,  a market-townof 
Leicellerlhire,  fituated  about  fifteen  miles 
north-weft  of  Leicefter,  in  1°  zy'well 
longitude,  and  52“ 40' north  latitude. 

ASHES,  the  earthy  part  of  wood  and  other 
combullibles,  remaining  after  lltey  ate 
confumed  by  fire.  Thefe,  if  produced 
from  a vegeuble,  are  of  a white  colour, 

and 
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anii  feltifll  tafte,  a few  initances  excepfed, 
and  when  boiled  with  fair  water,  yield  a 
lixivium  of  an  acrimonious  alkaline  fiery 
urinous  lalle.  The  allies  of  all  vegetables 
are  vitrifiable,  and  are  found  to  contain 
iron. 

Allies  of  all  kinds  contain  a very  rich 
fertile  fait,  and  are  an  excellent  manure 
for  cold  and  wet  ground.  They  are  alfo 
of  cqnfiderable  ufe  in  making  lixiviu/iis 
or  lyes,  for  the  purpol'es  of  medicine, 
bleaehing,  and  for  fugar  works,  and 
ate  (littinguiflied  by  various  names,  as 
pot-allies,  pearl-allies,  wood-alhes,  and 
weed- allies.  See  Pot-as.h, 

The  antients  preferred  the  allies  of  their 
deatl  anceltors  in  urns.  See  Urn. 

ASHFORD,  a market  town  of  Kent,  fi- 
tuated  about  twelve  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Canterbury,' in  45'  eafl:  longitude,  and 
jl’  15'  north  latitude. 

ASIA,  one  of  the  four  grand  divifions  of 
the  earth,  fituated  between  25°  and  148“ 
call  longitude,  and  between  the  equator 
and  72°  noith  latitude,  and  bounded  by 
the  froze  I ocean  on  the  noith,  by  the 
pacific  ocean  on  the  ealt,  by  the  iiidian 
ocean  on  the  fontli,  by  the  red  fea  on 
the  foiith-weft,  and  by'  the  mediterra- 
nean and  euxiiie  Teas,  &c.  on  the  weft 
and  north-weft ; being  4800  miles  long 
from  eafl  to  weft,  and  4300  broad  from 
north  to  fouth. 

Afia  is  fubdivided  into  the  eaftern,  mid- 
dle, and  wellern  divifions  ; the  firft  copi- 
preliending  the  empire  of  China,  cljjnefe 
Tartary,  and  the  afiatic  illands  lying 
fouth,  and  eaftward  of  China ; the  fe- 
cond  or  middle,  comprehending  India, 
Ulhec-tartary,  Calmuc-tartary,  and  Si- 
beria; and  the  third,  or  wellern  divifion, 
comprehending  Perlia,  Arabia,  Aftra- 
can,  Circaflian-tartary,  and  Turkey  in 
AGa,  In  painting,  Afia  is  reprefented  by 
a woman,  wearing  a garland  of  various 
flowers  and  fruits;  drelfed  in  a rich, 'em- 
broidered veftment ; holrling  in  her  right- 
band,  branches  anti  roots  of  cafiia,  pep- 
per,cloves,  &c,  and  in  her  left,  a fmoalc- 
iitg  cenfer ; with  a camel  kneeling  by 
her. 

l-ijer  Asia,  the  fame  with  Natolia.  See 
the  article  Natolia. 

-ASIATiC,  Ibmething  peculiar  to  Alia: 
thus  we  fay,  afiatic  llile,  aliatic  fruits. 
See  the  article  Stile,  (sfc. 

aside,  in  the  drama,  fomethlng  faid  by  an 
aftor,  which  fome,  or  even  all  the  other 
aclors  prelcni,  are  fuppofed  not  to  hear 


a pra£llce  juftly  condemned,  as  being  ua-. 
natural  and  improbable. 

ASILUS,  in  the  hiftory  of  infects,  the  hor= 
net-fly,  or  wafp-fly. 

ASINUS,  theA.ss,  in  zoology.  See  the 
the  article  Ass. 

ASOPH,  a city  of  Coban  Tartary,  fituat- 
ed on  the  fouth  fliore  of  the  river  Don, 
near  its  mouth,  in  44°  eaft  longitude, 
and  47°  15'  north  latitude. 

ASP,  p/pis,  in  zoology,  a Ipecies  of  anguis. 
See  the  article  Anguis. 

ASPAX.ATHUS,  Aspalath,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  diadelphia-decandria  dais 
of  plants,  the  calyx  of  which  conlitts  of 
a lingle-leafed  perianthium,  divided  into 
five  fegments  i the  corolla  is  papilionace- 
ous ; the  fruit  is  a roundilh,  turgid,  uni- 
locular, bivalve  pod  ; the  leed  is  Angle, 
and,  frequently  kidney-fliaped. 

In  the  materia  medica  this  plant  is  alfo 
called  rofewood,  and  rhodianwood,  and 
accounted  by  the  antients'an  aftringent, 
but  now  is  almoft  quite  rejefled,  as  an 
internal  medicine.  An  oil  drawn  from 
it  is  of  an  admirable  fcent,  and  very  com- 
fortable to  the  head,  where  perfumes  are 
not  offenfive.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  in  Rent- 
ing pomatums  and  liniments.  See  Rho-- 
DiuM  Lignum. 

ASPARAGUS,  in  botany,  a. genus  of  the 
hexandriamonogynia  dais  of  plants,  hav- 
ing no  calyx  ; the  corolla  is  of  an  oblong 
campanulated  figure ; it  is  compofed  of 
fix  petals,  cohering  at  their  tips;  they 
ar.e  oblong  forrried  into  a tube,  and  tho’ 
three  inner  ones  are  alternately  placed, 
and  reflex  at  the  extremity,  they  are  all 
permanent : the  fruit  is  a roundifli  berry, 
containing  two  fmooth  feeds  of  the  fame 
fliape. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  defervediy  rec- 
koned one  of  the  five  openers,  and  is  an 
ingredient  in  all  coinpolitions,  intended 
to  cleanfe  the  vifeera,  efpecially  where 
their  ohftrudions  threaten  the  jaundice 
and  dropfy.  It  is  likewife  ufed  in  many 
diforders  of  the  breaft,  as  operating  by 
urine,  it  is  of  fervice  in  moll  fuch  cafes, 

ASPECT,  in  aftronomy,  denotes  the  litua- 
tion  of  the  planets  and  ftars,  with  refpeft 
to  each  other  ; whereof  we  find  mention 
of  five  kinds:  i.  Sextile  afped  is  when 
the  planets  or  ftars  are  60'’  diflant,  and 
marked  thus  2.  The  quartilej  or 

quadrate,  when  they  are  90®  diftant, 
marked  q.  3.  Trine,  when  120®  di- 
ftant, marked  /A  4.  Oppofition,  when 
1 So®  diftant,  marked  g.  And,  5.  Con- 
D U a junftion. 
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Junflion,  when  both  In  the  fame  degree, 
marked  d . 

Kepler,  who  added  eight  new  ones,  de- 
fines aipeft  to  be  the  angle  formed  by 
the  rays  of  two  ftars  meeting  on  the 
earth,  whereby  their  good  or  bad  influ- 
ence is  meafured  j for  it  ought  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  thatthefe  afpefls  being  firft  intro- 
duced by  aftrologers,  were  diftinguifhed 
into  benign,  malignant,  and  indifferent ; 
the  quartile  and  oppolition  being  ac- 
counted malign,  the  trine  and  Textile,  be- 
nign or  friendly,  and, the  conjunftion  in- 
different. 

Double  Aspect,  in  painting,  is  ufed  where 
a Angle  figure  is  fo  contrived,  as  to  re- 
prefent  two  or  more  different  objefls,  ei- 
ther by  changing  the  pofition  of  the  eye, 
or  by  means  of  angular  glafles.  Seethe  ar- 
ticles Mirrour  and  Anamorphosis. 
ASPEN-Tree,  in  botany,  the  poplar 
with  trembling  leaves.  See  Poplar, 
ASPER,  in  grammar,  an  accent  peculiar 
to  the  greek  language,  marked  thus  ( ' ) 
and  importing  that  the  letters  over  which 
it  is  placed,  ought  to  be  ftrongly  afpirat- 
ed,  or  pronounced  as  if  an  h were  joined 
with  them. 

Asper,  or  Aspre,  in  commerce,  a turkilh 
coin,  three  of  which  make  a medine, 
and  worth  fpmething  more  than  our 
half-penny. 

ASPERA  arteria,  in  anatomy,  the 
fame  with  the  wind  pipe,  or  trachea. 
See  Trachea  and  Artery. 
ASPERIFOLIATEjorAsPERiFOLtous, 
among  botanifts,  fuch  plants  as  are  rough 
leaved,  having  their  leaves  placed  alter- 
nately on  their  ftalks,  and  a monopeta- 
lous  flower  divided  into  five  parts.  Of 
this  clafs  are  buglofs,  borage,  &c.  See ' 
thearticles'BuGLQSs,  fiifr. 
ASPERITY,  the  inequality  of  the  fiirface 
ofany  body,  which  hinders  the  hand  from 
pafling  over  it  freely. 

According  to  the  teftimony  of  blind  pef- 
fons,  we  have  reafon>o  believe  that  every 
colour  hath  its  particular  degree  of  af- 
perity. 

ASPERSION,  the  a51  of  fprinkling, 
ASPERUGO,in  botany,a  genus  of  the  pen- 
tandria  monogynia  clafs  of  pIants,theflow- 
er  of  which  confilfs  of  one  rotated  petal, 
divided  into  feveral  fegments  at  the  limb ; 
and  its  calyx,  which  is  divided  like  the 
^ flower-petal,  contains  the  feeds,  which 
. are  four  in  number,  and  of  a roundilh 
compreffed  figure.  See  plate XXII.  fig.  5, 
ASPERULA,  WOODRUFFS,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  tetrandria  monogynia 
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clafs  of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  con. 
fills  of  one  petal,  divided  into  four  fej. 
ments  at  the  limb  ; and  its  fruit  is  com. 
pofed  of  two  roundifli,  dry  berries,  ad. 
hering  together,  in  each  of  which  is  a 
Angle  feed  of  the  fame  roundilh  lhape. 
The  leaves  and  roots  of  this  plant  are 
elleemed  aperient  and  diuretic,  and  con. 
fequently  prefcribed  in  the  jaundice,  and 
"obllruflions  of  the  vifcera. 

ASPHALITES,  a term  applied  by  fome 
aqatomifts  to  the  fifth  vertebra  of  the 
loins.  See  the  article  VertebrjE. 

ASPHALTUM,  in  natural  hillory,  a fo. 
lid  dry  opake  inflammable  fubltance, 
found  in  Egypt,  about  the  dead  fea,  and 
in  many  places  of  Europe,  in  detached 
malfes  of  no  regular  ftruflure,  breaking 
eafily  in  any  diredlion,  very  light,  fufible, 
and  after  burning  fome  time  with  a grcen- 
ifli  white  flame,  leaving  a refiduum  of 
white  aflies.  Dr.  Hill  enumerates  three 
fpecies  of  it,  the  firft  being  the  bilumen 
judaicum,  which  is  of  a difcutient  qua- 
lity, promotes  the  menftrual  difcharge, 
and  enters  as  an  ingredient  into  the  Venice 
treacle.  -See  the  article  Bitumen, 

ASPHODEL,  afphodeluSf  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  hexandria  monogynia  clafs 
of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  is  liliace- 
ous, confining  of  a Angle  petal,  divided 
into  fix  fegments  ; and  its  fruit  is  a glo* 
bofe-trilocularcapfule,  containing anum- 
ber  of  triangular  feeds,  gibbous  on  one 
fide.  See  plate  XXIII.  fig.  i. 

The  roots  of  afphodel  are  diuretic,  and 
faid  to  promote  the  menfes  : their  alhes 
too,  if  rubbed  on  the  affefted  part  in  an 
alopecia,  caufe  new  hair  to  grow. 

ASPHURELATA,  in  natural  hillory,  are 
femi-metallic  foflils,  fufible  by  fire,  and 
not  malleable  in  their  pureft  Hate,  being 
in  their  native  Hate  intimately  mixed  with 
fulphur  and  other  adventitious  matter, 
and  reduced  to  what  are  called  ores. 

Of  this  feries  of  foflils,  there  are  only 
five  bodies,  - each  of  which  makes  a dif- 
tinfl  genus,  and  thefe  bodies  are  antimo- 
ny, bifmuth,  cobalt,  zinc,  and  hydrar- 
gyrum, or  quickfilver.  See  the  articles 
Antimony,  &c. 

ASPIRATE,  in  grammar,  denotes  words 
marked  with  the  Ipiritus  afper.  See  the 
article,  Asper. 

ASPIRATION,  afpiratio,  among  gram- 
marians, is  ufed  to  denote  the  pronounc- 
ing a fyllabie  with  fome.  vehemence ; as 
thefe  words  beginning  with  the  letter  H, 
hear,  heat,  which  are  pronounced  more 

foftly  without  the  H,  as  ear,  eat, 

ASPIS) 
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#SPIS,  the  ASP,  in  zoology,  a fpecies  of 
aneuis.  See  the  ai'ticle  Angxtis. 

ASPLENIUMjMII-T- WASTE, or  SPLEEN- 
WORT,  in  botany,  a genus  of  cryptoga- 
niious  plants,  the  (rudiification  of  which 
is  arranged  in  cinders,  and  difpofed  in 
form  of  ftrait  lines,  under  the  dilkof  the 
■leaf.  See  plate  XXIII.  fig.  2. 

■yiiis  genus  comprehends  the  afplemwn, 
linsM  cer-vina,  and  trichomanes  of  differ- 
ent botanids. 

ASS,  afmtu,  in  zoology,  a quadruped  of 
ibe.horfe-kind,  with  a Jong  head,  long 
ears,  .a  r ound  body  covered  with  a fhort 
and  coarfe  fur,  of  a pale  dun  colour, 
with  a Itreak  of  hlack  running  down  its 
back,  and  acrofs  the  flionlders,  and  a- 
tail  not  hairy  all  the  way,  as  in  a horfe, 
but  only  at  the  end. 

The  afs  is  wild  in  many  warm  countries, 
and  particularly  in  Africa.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Zebra. 

ASSA,  or  Asa  dulcis  and  foetida. 
See  the  article  Asa. 

ASSAI,  in  inufic,  fignifies  much,  and  aci 
cording  to  others,  that  the  motion  of  the 
piece  be  kept  in  a middle  degree  of  quicks 
nefs  or  flownefs.  As  affai  allegro,  affai 
prello.  See  Allegro  and  Presto. 

ASSAILLANT,  one  that  affaults  another. 
See  thearticle  Assault, 

ASSARON,  or  Omer,  a meafure  of  capa- 
city, in  life  among  the  Hebrews,  con- 
taining five  pints.  It  was  the  meafure  of 
manna,  which  God  appointed  for  every 
Ifraelite, 

ASSART,  ajfartum,  in  law,  an  offence 
committed  in  a fored,  by  pulling  up  the 
trees  by  the  roots.  This  is  a greater  tref- 
pafs  than  wade. 

Aperfon,  however,  may  fue  out  a licence 
toaflart  ground  in  a fored;  that  is,  to  clear 
it,  and  make  it  arable:  and  from  hence 
lands  are  called  affarted,  and  formerly 
aflart  rents  were  paid  to  the  crown  for 
fiicli  lands. 

ASSASSIN,  a perfon  who  kills  another  by 
attacking  him  at  fome  difadvantage.  It  is 
alfo  meant  of  one  who  hires  himfelf  to 
murder  a perfon  to  whom  he  is  a dranger, 
in  order  to  revenge  the  quarrel  of  another. 

ASSATION,  a term  ufed  in  pharmacy, 
for  a peculiar  kind  of  decodlion  of  plants 
in  their  own  juice. 

ASSAULT,  in  law,  a violent  injury  of- 
fered to  a'  man’s  perfon,  being  of  a high-, 
er  nature  than  battei  y ; for  it  may  be 
committed  by  offering  a blow,  or  a ter- 
rifying  fpsech.  In  cafe  a peribn  threat- 
ens to  beat  another,  or  lies  in  wait  to.  do 


it,  if  the  other  is  hindered  in  his  bufinefs, 
and  receives  lofs,  it  will  be  an  affault,  foe 
which  aflion  may  be  brought,  and  dama- 
ges recovered.  Not  only  driking,  but 
, thruding,  pulhing,  cading  dones,  or 
throwing  drink  in  the  face  of  any  perfon, 
are  deemed  affaults. 

■ In  all  which  cafes  a man  may  plead  in  his 
jiidification,  the  defence  of  his  perfon  or 
goods,  father,  mother,  wife,  mader,  &c. 
Assault,  in  the  military  art,  a furious 
effort  made  to  carry  a fortified  poft, 
camp,  or  foftrefs,  wherein  the  affailants 
, do  not  fereen  themfelves  by  any  woiks; 

. while  the  affault  continues,  the  batteries 
ceafe,  for  fear  of  killing  their  own  men. 
ASSAY,  Essay,  or  Say,  in  metallurgy,- 
the  trial  of  the  goodnefs  and  purity  of  me- 
tals, and  metalline  fubftar.ces.  Hence, 
ASSAYING,  is  the  art  of  finding  how 
much  pure  metal  is  contained  in  every 
ore,  or  the  proportion  of  the  feveral  in- 
gredients of  any  mixed  metal : or  it  may 
be  defined,  the  art  of  feparating  metals, 
femi-metals,  fulphurs,  and  mineral  falts 
from  each  other,  and  from  other  bodies 
mixed  with  them,  fo  that  it  may  appear, 
what  quantity  there  was  originally  of  each 
in  the  body  under  trial,  or  what  benefit 
may  be  reaped  from  the  extrafling  of  it. 
See  the  article  Ore. 

All  minerals  are  the  objefls  of  this  art 
for  the  bodies  aforefaid  being  feldom 
found  naturady  pure,  and  under  their 
true  form,  but  mod  commonly  mixed 
and  confounded  with  each  other,  athou- 
fand  different  ways,  and  with  many  kinds 
of  earth  and  dones ; it  is  proper  that  the 
workman  fliould  know  the  nature  of  all 
thefe  things,  to  be  able  to  determine, 
what  is  fe'quifite  for  the  reparation  of 
them. 

In  order  to  the  affaying  of  gold-ores,  it 
mud  be  obferved,  that  the  method  varies 
according  to  the  nature  and  difpofition  of 
the  mineral  matters,  along  with  whicji 
the  metals  happen  to  be  mixed,  whether 
it  be  dony,  earthy,  fulphureous,  arfen^cal, 
&c.  Theartof  making  affoys  with  difpatch 
upon  gold  and  fiiver  ores  depends  upon 
the  fcorificction  or  vitiificaiion  of  thofe 
heterogeneous  foffile  fubdances,  which 
may  be  incorporated  therewith:  lead  and 
the  glafs  of  lead,  and  antimony  and  its 
glafs,  being  great  fcorificators  or  vitri- 
fiers,  they  become  the  natural  agents  up- 
on fuch  occafions.  See  Scorification, 
Vitrification,  and  Quartation. 
The  ultimate  refinement  of  gold  is' thought 
to  be  that  procured  by  fufing  it  thin  along 

with 
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with  thrice  its  own  weight  of  antimony, 
■wherein  the  antimony  tears  away,  and 
imbibes  the  fubftance  of  all  the  other  me- 
tals, but  leaves  the  gold  untouched, 
which  therefore,  as  the  heavier  body,  falls 
like  a regulus  to  the  bottom  of  the  melt- 
ing cone.  See  the  article  Antimony. 
In  cafe  there  is  a fmall  or  fine  gold-fand 
to  alTay,  or  a very  rich  and  delicate  flud, 
both  the  proof  by  a fmall  alfay,  and  the 
extraftion  in  the  large  way,  are  fome- 
times  effefted  by  amalgamation.  Thus  a 
certain  parcel  of  it  being  weighed  out, 
it  is  mixed  with  a determinate  propor- 
tion of  mercury,  eight  or  ten  times  its 
quantity,  and  a quantity  either  of  fimple 
or  fait  water  poured  warm  to  them  in  a 
ftone-raortar ; let  them  be  ground  toge- 
ther, for  fome  time,  with  a wooden 
peftle;  then  the  fand  is  dilated  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a little  more  water,  that  the 
mercurial  particles  may  firft  fubfide, 
which  being  nowconnefled  into  one-mafs, 
the  fand,  in  a little  bafon,  is  eafily  wafti- 
ed  off ; then  the  mercury,  being  fqueez- 
ed  through  leather,  the  particles  of  gold, 
that  were  coliefiled  and  imbibed  by  it, 
remain  behind,  mixed  with  about  one 
third  paw  of  the  mercury  in  the  form  of 
a foft  mafs,  or  amalgam,  which  being 
expofed  in  a little  glared  difii  to  a gentle 
fire,  the  mercury  is  thus  evaporated,  and 
leaves  the  gold  in  powder,  which  may 
now  be  weighed,  to  Ihew  in  what  pro- 
portion the  fandy  or  fluddy  ore  contains 
it.  The  like  method  of  management 
will  ferve  for  the  alfaying  of  filver  ores. 
See  Amalgamation  and  Silver. 
Accurate  alfays  upon  the  ores  of  the  in- 
ferior metals,  as  lead,  tin,  copper,  and 
iron,  require  proper  furnaces,  the  due 
applications  of  fire,  and  fuitable  fluxes 
adapted  to  the  refpeftive  ores;  and  in- 
deed ores  of  the  fame  kind  frequently  re- 
quire different  methods  of  allaying,  as 
well  as  fmelting.  See  the  articles  Flux, 
Smelting,  Furnace,  Tin,  &c. 

In  order  to  the  due  feparation  of  metals 
from  metals,  or  of  a confufed  mixture  of 
metals,  fuch  as  thofe  commonly  called 
eleftrums,  or  fuch  as  the  Corinthian  brafs 
of  old  was  fuppofed  to  be,  we  muft  ob- 
ferve,  that  experience  has  taught  us  a 
certain  effeft  of  lead,  which  could  not 
be  well  conceived  a priori this  is  more 
effeflually  and  fooner  done  by  a proper 
glafs  of  antimony,  'viz.  that,  by  fufion 
upon  the  coppel,  it  refolves  all  the  im- 
peffefl  metals,  without  exception,  into 
their  fmallelt  atoms,  and  partly  throws 


them  up  into  its  furnace,  in  the  form  jf 
a half  vitrified  powdery  fubftance  in 
part  finks  along  with  them  into  the  cop. 
pel,  and  in  parr  converts  them  intoglafj' 
fo  as  to  leave  nothing  behind,  but  mw 
gold  and  filver.  ° 

Alfaying  of  gold,  by  coppellingisth,,, 
performed  ; to  the  gold  to  be  alTaycJ 
add  a double  quantity  of  fine  filvtr’ 
then  having  heated  a coppel  furnillied 
with  a muffle,  in  a reverberatory  fire 
let  a ball  of  lead,  of  a weight  proper! 
tionable  to  the  quantity  of  gold  to  be 
affayed,  be  melted  in  it : in  this,  the 
mixture  of  gold  and  filver  is  to  fiife  till 
it  appear  of  an  equal  colour,  and  lias 
fixeditfelfin  a little  lump,  atthebotlont 
of  the  coppel.  This  lump,  after  cooling 
in  the  furnace  itfelf,  is  to  be  taken  out 
and  the  procefs  again  repeated,  till  the 
lead  be  confumed  ; after  which,  let  the 
remaining  mals  be  weighed,  and  its 
weight  compared  vVith  that  of  the  ori- 
ginal ingredients,  will  Ihew  the  purity  or 
impurity  of  the  gold. 

Another  ftill  more  accurate  method  oF 
alfaying  gold,  is  by  means  of  acid  men- 
ftrua,  thus  : Let  a mixed  mafs  of  gold 
and  filver  be  melted,  with  three  or  font 
times  that  weight  of  pure  filver.  Let  it, 
when  cold,  be  beaten  into  a thin  plale, 
and  put  into  a glafs  of  proof  aqua  forth 
in  warm  fand  : then  the  filver  will  foon 
be  dilfolved,  and  the  gold  wiil  precipi- 
tate  to  the  bottom,  in  a black  powder; 
by  decanting  this  folution  of  filver  with 
proper  care,  this  laft  operation  may  be 
repeated,  by  adding  a little  frefli  aqua 
fortis  to  the  gold,  and  fetting  it  in  a 
heat  fomewhat  ftronger  than  before,  in 
order  to  diffolve  any  remains  of  fiber  in 
the  gold  powder  ; then  find  the  propor- 
tion as  in  the  firft  procefs.  See  Gold. 
The  method  of  alfaying  filver  is  the 
fame,  only  thaLl^acl  is  put  into  the  cru- 
cible, proportioned  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  filver  to  be  aflayed ; and  in 
this  manner  ali'o  are  the  allays,  of  any 
mixture,  of  the  nobler  with  the  ignohler 
metals,  made. 

For  the  method  of  alfaying  gold  or  filver 
by  means  of  the.  touch-needle.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Touch-needle. 

Assaying  of  weights  and  meafures,  the 
examining  thexommon  weights  and  raea- 
lures  by  the  clerk  of  the  market. 

Assaying- in  mufic,  a flourilliing  before 
one  begins  to  play  ; or  the  running  di- 
vifions,  to  lead  one  into  the  piece  betore 
us. 

ASSAY- 
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ASSAY-MASTERi  an  officer  appointed 
by  certain  corporations  to  make  a jnft 
jflayof  all  golcl  ^ad  filver  brought  to  him, 
and  to  make  a true  report  thereof. 

assemblage,  the  uniting  or  joining 
of  things  together  ; or  the  things  _them- 
(elves  (o  united,  or  joined.  It  is  alfo 
ufed  in  a more  general  fenfe,  for  a col- 
leSion  of  various  things  fo  difpofed  and 
dlveifified,  as  that  the  whole  produces 
fonie  agreeable  effeft. 

assembly,  the  meeting  of  feveral  per- 
fons,  in  the  fame  place,  upon  the  fame 
defign. 

AssEMBl.Y,  in  the  beau  monde,  an  ap- 
pointed meeting  of  fafhionable  perfons  of 
bolh  fexes,  for  the  fake  of  play,  gallan- 
try, converfation,  £fr. 

Assembly,  in  the  military  art.,  the  fecond 
beating  of  a drum  before  a march;  at 
which  the  foldiers  ftrike  their  tents,  roll 
them,  and  Hand  to  arms. 

Assemblies  of  the  clergy  are  called  con- 
vocations, fynods,  councils  ; the  annual 
meeting  of  the  church  of  Scotland  is  call- 
ed a'general  affembly.. 

Assemblies  of  the  roman  people  were 
called  cornltia. 

ASSENT,  ajfmfiis,  in  a general  fenfe,  an 
agreement  to  Ibmething  propofed,  or  af- 
firmed. 

AlTent  is  either  explicit,  by  open  decla- 
ration i or  implicit,  and  inferred  from 
certain  circumftances.  . 

As  to  the  'degrees  of  aflent  due  to  any 
pi'opolition,  it  ought  no  doubt  to  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  evidence  offered  for  it.  See 
the  articles  Evidence,  Probabili- 
ty, Sfc. 

Ssj'fl/AssENT,  the  approbation  given  by 
the  king  to  a bill  in  parliament,  after 
which  it  becomes  a law.  See  Bill. 

ASSERTION,  ajjertio,  in  the  language  of 
of  the  fchools,  a propofition  advanced  by 
the  affertor,  who  avows  the  truth  of  it, 
and  is  ready  to  defend  it. 

ASSESSOR,  an  inferior  officer  of  juftice, 

/ appointed  chiefly  to  aflift  the  ordinary 
judge  with  his  opinion  and  advice. 

Assessor  is  al.Co  one  who  affeffes,  orfettles 
.taxes,  and  other  public  dues. 

asseveration,  a pofitive  and  vehe- 
ment affirmation  of  fomething. 

ASSIDEANS,  or  Hassideans,  injewifli 
antiquity.  See  the  article  Hassideans. 

ASSIENTO,  a fpanifh  word,  fignifying  a 
farm,  in  commerce,  is  ufed  for  a bargain 
between  the  king  of  Spain  and  other 
powers,  for  importing  negroes  into  the 
fpanill)  dominions  in  America,  and  par- 


ticularly to  Buenos  Ayres.  The  firft  af- 
' fiento  was  made  by  the  french  Guinea^ 
company  ; and  by  the  treaty  of  - Utrecht, 
transferred  to  the  ei^lifh,  who  were  to 
furnilh  four  thoufand  eight  hundred  ne- 
groes annually. 

ASSIGN,  in  common  law,  a perfon  to 
whom  a thing  is  affigned  or  made  over. 

ASSIGNEE,  in  law,  a perfon  appointed 
by  another  to  do  an  ail,  tranfail  fome' 
bufinefs,  or  enjoy  a particular  commodity. 
Aflignees  may  be  by  deed  or  by  law  j by 
deed,  where  the  leffee  of  a farm  afligns  the 
fame  to  another  ;.  by  law,  where  the  law 
makes  an  afllgnee,  without  any  appoint- 
ment of  the  perfon  intitled,  as  an  execu- 
tor is  afllgnee  in  law  to  the  teftator,  and 
an  adijiiniftrator  to  an  inteftate.  But  when 
there  is  aflignee  by  deed,  the  afllgnee  in 
law  is  not  allowed. 

ASSIGNING,  in  a general  fenfe,  is  the 
fetting  over  a right  to  another  ; and  in 
a fpecial  fenfe  is  ufed  to  fet  forth  and 
point  at,  to  affign  an  error,  to  aflign 
falfe  judgment,  to  aflign  wade  ; in  which 
cafes  it  mud  be  fliewn  wherein  the  error 
is  committed,  where  and  how  the  judg- 
ment is  unjud,  and  where  the  wade  is 
committed. 

ASSIGNMENT,  the  transferring  the  in- 
tered  one  has  in  a leafe,  or  other  thing, 
to  another  perfon.  Aflignraents  may  be 
made  of  lands  in  fee  for  life  or  years,  of 
an  annuity,  rent-charge,  judgment,  da- 
tute,  £fr. 

Abwr/ Assignment.  See  the  article  No- 
vel Assignment. 

ASSIMILATION,  in  phyfics,  called  al- 
fo motion  of  multiplication,  and  motion  of 
Ample  generation,  is  that  motion  by  which 
bodies  convert  other  bodies  related  to 
them,  or  at  lead  fuch'as  are  prepared  to 
be  converted,  into  their  own  tubdance 
and  nature.  Thus  flame  multiplies  itfelf 
upon' oily  bodies,  and  generates  new 
flame  ; air  upon  water,  and  produces 
new  air  ; and  all  the  parts,  as  well  fimi- 
lar  as  organical,  in  vegetables  and  ani- 
mals, fil'd  attrail  with  fome  eleflion  or 
choice,  nearly  the  fame  common,  of  not 
very  different  juices  for  aliment,  and  af- 
terwards aflimilate,  or  convert -them  into 
their  own  nature. 

ASSISA,  inlaw,  the  fame  with  aflife.  See 
the  article  Assise. 

Assis.a  cadere  fignifies  to  be  nonfuitcd. 

AssIsa  nocumenti,  an  aflife  of  nuifance. 

Ass  IS  A cadit  in  juratam  tigmfiss  the  thing 
in  controverfy  to  be  fo  doubtful,  that  it 
mud  be  tried  by  a jury. 

Assisa. 
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Assisa  conthmanda,  a writ  iflued  to  the 
jultices  of  afiife,  for  the  continuance  of  a 
caufe,  where  certain  records  alledged  can- 
not be  produced  by  the  party. 

Assisa  froroganda,  a writ  direfled  to  the 
juftices  of  alfife,  to  flay  proceedings,  oil 
account  of  the  party’s  being  employed  in 
the  king’s  bufinefs. 

Assisa  fanh  S’  certifies,  the  power  of  ad- 
jufting  the  weight  and  meafure  of  bread 
and  beer. 

judiciiM,  the  judgment  of  the 
court  given  againft  the  plaintiff  or  defend- 
ant, for  default. 

ASSISE,  in  old  iaw-books,  is  defined  to  be 
an  affembiy  of  knights  and  other  fubftan- 
tial  men,  with  the  juftice,  in  a certain 
place,  and  at  a certain  time : but  the 
■word,  in  its  prefent  acceptation,  is  ufed 
for  the  court  place,  or  time,  when  and 
■where  the  writs  and  proceffes,  whether 
civil  or  criminal,  are  decided  by  judges 
and  jury.  In  this  fignification,  alfife  is 
either  general,  when  judge's  make  their 
refpefilive  circuits,  with  coramiffion  to 
.take  all  alfife  ; or  fpecial,  where  a com- 
jnilfion  is  granted  to  particular  perfons 
for  taking  an  alfife  upon  one  or  two  dif- 
feifinsonly.  By  Magna  Charta,  juftices 
fhall  be  fent  through  every  county,  once 
a year,  who,  with  the  knights  of  the  fe- 
veral  fliires,  fliall  take  alfife  of  novel  dif- 
feifin  ! and  as  to  the  general  alfife,  all  the 
counties  of  England  are  divided  into  fix 
circuits,  and  two  judges  are  afiigned  by 
the  king’s  commilllon  to  every  circuit, 
who  now  hold  the  alfifes  twice  a year, 
in  every  county,  except  Middlefex,  vvhefe 
the  courts  of  record  fit,  and  the  counties 
palatine.  Thefe  judges  have  five  feveral 
commiffions  : i.  Of  oyer  and  terminer, 
by  which  they  are  empowered  to  try  trea- 
fons,  felonies,  (Sc.  3.  Of  gaol-delivery, 
which  empowers  them  to  try  every  pri- 
foner  in  gaol,  for  whatever  offence  he  be 
committed.  3.  Of  alfife,  which  gives  them 
power  to  do  right  upon  writs  brought 
by  perfons  wrongfully  thruft  out  of  their 
lands  and  poffelTions.  4.  Of  nifi  prius, 
by  which  civil  caufes  come  to  iffiie  in 
the  courts  above,  are  tried  in  the  vacation 
by  a jury  of  twelve  men,  in  the  county 
where  the  caufe  of  aflion  arifes.  5.  A 
commilllon  of  the  peace  in  every  county 
of  the  circuit : and  all  juftices  of  peace  of 
the  county,  and  Iheriffs,  are  to  attend 
upon  the  judges,  otherwife  they  lhall  be 
fined. 

Assise  is  ufed  in  feveral  other  fignifica- 
tions  i as,  I,  For  a jury,  where  affife?  of 


novel  dlffeifin  are  tried,  and  the 
of  alfife  lhall  be  arraigned.  See  tlSTnexi 
article.  3.  For  a writ  for  recoverv  of  ih 
polTeffions  of  things  immoveable,  of  whl 
a perfon  and  his  anceftors  have  been  dif. 
feifed..  3.  For  an  ordinance  or  ftatute' 
as  the  alfife  of  the  foreft,  a ftatute  coni 
cerning  ordcr,s  to  be  obferved  in  thekinp's 
foreft.  4.  For  a quantity  of  wliel 
bread,  (Sc.  preferibed  by  a ftatute, 
we  fay,  when  wheat  is  of  fuch  a price 
bread  lhall  be  of  fuch  an  alfife.  ’ 
Assise  of  novel  dijeif.n  is  a vyrit  thu 
lies  where  a tenent  in  fee  fimple,  fee  tail 
or  for  term  of  life,  is  put  out  and  diffeifl 
ed  of  his  lands,  tenements,  rents,  common 
, of  pafture,  common  way,  (Sc.  A writ 
of  alfife  may  fometimes  be  had  by  a per- 
fon,  when  he  cannot  have  trefpafs 
armisj  as  where  a lord  enters  on  lands 
and  diftrains  his  tenant  fo  often,  when 
nothing  is  due,  thatthe  tenant  isdillnrbed 
in  manuring  his  lands  ; in  fuch  cafe  he 
may  have  de  fowvent  fois  dip-efs‘, 
but  he  cannot  bring  trefpafs  againft  his 
lord. 

As  sis  E of  mortd'anceftor  is  a writwhich  lies 
where  a perfon’s.  fatli'er,  mother,  bro- 
ther, (Sc.  died  feifed  of  lands  and  tene- 
ments in  fee,  and  after  either  of  theit 
deaths,  a ftranger  abateth.  See  the  sr- 
ticle  CosiNAGE. 

Assise  of  darrein  prefentment.  Ses  tlie 
article  Quare  impedit. 

Assise  oj  utr.iim  lieth  for  a parfon  againft 
a layman,  or  a layman  againft  a parfon, 
for  lands  or  tenements  doubtful  whether 
they  be  lay-fee  or  free-alrr.s. 

This,  and  the  three  preceding  writs  ofaf- 
fife,  in  j^eljiefl  to  the  grand  alfife,  are 
called  petit  alfifes  ; for  as  the  grand  affile 
ferves  for  the  right  of  property,  fo  the  petit 
alfife  ferves  to  fettle  the  right  of  poflellion, 
ASSISER,  or  Assizer,  of  <weigks  mi 
meafures,  an  officer,  who  has  the  over- 
fight  of  thofe  things.  See  the  article 
■ Clerk  3f  tie  marlet. 

ASSISIS,  or  Non ponendo  hi  Assisis,  Sec 
the  article  Non  ponendo. 
ASSISTANT,  a perfon  fubflituted  to  at- 
tend a principal  officer,  for  the  more  eafy 
and  regular  difehafge  of  his  funflion. 
Assistant,  in  roman  catholic  countriej, 
a name  given  to  a fort  of  counfellors  add- 
ed to  the  fuperiors  of  monafteries, 
Assistants  are  alfo  thofe  appointed  W 
affift  at  the  execution  of  a criminal. 
ASSIZE,  or  Assise.  See  Assise. 
ASSOCIATE,  a partner,  adjunfl,  fel- 
low, or  companion,  See  the  next  article, 

ASSO- 
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association,  the  n6l  of  aflbciating  or 
"conftituting  a company,  fociety,  or  pai  t- 
nerfliip.  -wherein  two  or  more  perfoas 
unite  for  their  mutual  intereft,  or  the 
joint  carrying  on  an  affair,  &c. 
Association  of  ideas  is  where  two  or 
jjore  ideas  conftantly  and  iipmediately 
follow  one  another,  fo  that  the  one  fhall 
almoft  infallibly  produce  the  other,  whe- 
ther there  he  any  natural  relation  between 
them,  or  not. 

When  our  ideas  have  a natural  corres- 
pondence and  connexion  one  with  an- 
other, it  is  the  office  and  excellency  of 
ourraafon  to  trace  thefe,  and  hold  them 
toeether,  in  that  Union  and  correfpon- 
dence,  which  is  founded  in  their  peculiar 
beings.  But  when  there  is  no  affinity  be- 
tween them,  nor  any  caufe  to  be  affigned 
for  their  accompanying  each  other,  but 
what  is  owing  to  mere  accident  or  cuftom ; 
this  unnatural  affociation  becomes  a' great 
imperfeflion,  and  is,  generally  fpeaking, 
a main  caufe  of  error,  or  wrong  deduc- 
tions in  reafoning. 

To  this  wrong  affociation  of  ideas,  made 
in  our  minds  by  cuftom,  Mr.  Locke  at- 
tributes moft  oi  the  fympathies  and  anti- 
pathies obfervable' in  men,  which  work 
asftrongly,  and  produce  as  regular  ef- 
fefls,  as  if  they  were  natural,  tho’  they 
at  fil'd  had  no  other  original  than  the  ac- 
cidental connerSlion  of  two  ideas,  which 
either  by  the  ftrength  of  the  firft  impref- 
fion,  or  future  inriulgence,  are  fo  united, 
that  they  ever  after  keep  company  toge- 
ther in  that  man’s  mind,  as  if  they  were 
hut  one  iriea. 

The  ideas  of  goblins  and  fpirits  have 
really  no  rnor-e  to  do. with  darknefs  than 
light  j yet,  let  but  thefe  be  inculcated 
olten  in  the  mind  of  a child,  and  there 
raifed  together,  poffibly  he  lliall  never  be 
able  to  feparate  them  again  as  long  as  he 
litres,  but  darknefs  fliall  ever  afterwards 
bring  with  it  thefe  frightfirl  ideas. 

So  if  a man  i-eceive  an  injury  from  ano- 
. ther,  and  thinks  on  the  man  and  that  ac- 
tion over  and  over,  by  rupiinating  on 

■ them  ftrongly,  he  fo  cements  thefe  two 
ideas  together,  that  he  makes  them  almoft 
one;  he  never  thinks  on  the  man,  but 
the  place  and  difpleafure  he  fuffered, 

■ come  into  his  mind  with  it,  fo  that  he 
- farce (liftingnilhes  them,  but  has  as  much 
averllon  for  the  one  as  the  other.  Thus, 

' hatreds  are  often  begotten  from  flight  and, 
almoft  innocent  occafions,  and  quarrels 

■ are  propagated  and  continued  in  the 
world, 

' Voi,.  I. 


Nor  is  its  infliience  on  the  Intellcftual  fia-s 
bits  lefs  powerful,  tho'  lefs  obferved.  Let 
the  ideas  of  being  and  matter  be  ftrohg- 
ly  joined,  either  by  education  or  mtich 
thought,  whilft  thefe  aie  ftil!  corribined  in 
the  mind,  what  notions,  vvhat  reafonirigs 
■will  there  be  about,  feparate  fpirits  ? Let 
cuftom,  from  the  very  childhood,  hive 
, joined  figure  and  lhape  to  the  idea>c 
God  ; and  what  abiurdities  will  that 
mind  be  liable  to  about  the  deity  ? Some 
fuch  wrong  and  imnatural  affociaiions  of 
ideas  will  be  found  to  eftablifh  the  irre* 
concileable  oppofition  between  different 
fefts  of  philolbphy  and  religion  ; for'vve 
cannot  fuppofe  that  every  one  of  their  fol- 
lowers will  impol'e  wilfully  on  llimfelf, 
and  knowingly  refufe  truth  offered  by 
■ plain  reafon.  Some  independent  ideas,  of 
no  alliance  to  one  another,  are,  by  cuftom 
education,  and  the  conftant  din  of  theih 
party,  fo  coupled  in  their  minds  that  they 
always  appear  there  together,  and  they 
■ can  no  more  feparate  them  in  theit 
thoughts,  than  if  they  were  but  one  idea, 
and  they  operate  as  if  they  were  fo. 

Association,  inlaw,  is  a writ  or  patent 
fent  by  the  king,  either  of  his  own  mo- 
tion, or  at  the  fuit  of  the  plaintiff,  to  the 
judges  ol  affile,  to  Irave  others  affociated 
to  them,  to  take  the  afflfe.  Upon  this 
patent  of  aflbciatilm,  the  king  fends  his 
Writ  to  the  juftices  of  the  affife,  command- 
ing them  10  admit  thefe  that  are  fo  fent. 

ASSOILE,  in  our  antient  law-booksj  to 
abfolve,  frecj  or  deliver  one  from  eXcom- 
municationi 

ASSQNANCE,  in  rhetoric  or  poetry,  is 
where  the  words  of  a phrafe  or  verfe  have 
nearly  the  lame  found,  or  termination, 
but  make  no  proper  rhyme  5 thefe  are 
iifually  accounted  vicious  in  englifltj 
though  the  Romans  fnmetimes  ufed  them 
with  elegancy  : as,  Milifern  cmnfara^ity 
exetcitiim  ordma^ify  adem  lu/lnzijit, 

ASSONANT  RHYMES,  a relemblance  of 
found,  not  unfrequently  ufed  by  fpanilll 
poets,  inrtead  of  true  rhymes  j as  ligietd 
and  cubieria, 

ASSOS,  a Tea- port  town  of  N^itolia,'  fitu- 
ated  abotu  twelve  miles  Ibiith-ealf  of 
Troas,  in  ^7°  30'  eaft  longitude,  and 
30' north  latitude. 

ASSUMPSlTj  a vo!untai‘v  or  verbal  pro- 
mife,  whereby  a perfon  affumes,  or  takes 
upon  him  to  perform  or  pay  any  thing  to 
another.  "When  any  perfon  becomes  le-.- 
gally  indebted  to  another  for  goods  fold, 
the  Isw-implies  a promife  that  he  will  pay 
his  debt  ; and  if  he  do  not  pay  it,  the  writ 
, E e indebU 
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indebilatus  ajfumpfit  lies  againft  him  ; 
ami  will  lie  for  goods  Ibid  and  delivered 
to  a ftranger,  or  third  peifon,  at  the  re- 
qneft  of  the  defendant  : but  the  price 
agreed  on  mull  be  proved,  otherwife  that 
aftion  does  not  lie. 

ASSUMPTION,  a fellival  in  the  romifli 
church,  in  honour 'of  the  miraculous  af- 
cent  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  body  and. foul, 
into  heaven  : The  greek  church,  who  alfo 
obferve  this  fellival,  celebrate  it  on  the 
fifteenth  of  Augull,  with  great  ceremo- 
nies. 

Assumption,  in  logic,  is  the.  minor  or 
fecond  propofition  in  a categorical  fyl- 
logifin. 

A.5SUMPTION  is  alfo  ufed  for  a ronfequence 
drawn  from  the  propofitions  whereof  an 
argument  is  compofed.  See  the  article 
CoNSEqUENCE. 

Assumption,  in  geogtaphy,  a city  of 
fouth  America,  fituated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Plata,  and  oii  the  oppolife 
lliore  to  Buenos  Ayres,  in  6o°  welt  Ion. 
and  34°  I'outh  lat. 

ASSUMTIVE  ARMS,  in  heraldry,  are 
fuch  as  a perfon  has  a right  to  alfume, 
with  the  approbation  of  his  fovereign, 
and  of  the  heralds  : thus,  if  a perfon, 
who  has  no  right  by  blood,  and  has  no 
coat  of  ai'ms,  lhall  captivate,  in  any  law- 
ful war,  any  gentleman,  nobleman,  or 
prince,  he  is,  in  that  c.afe,  entitled  to  hear 
the  Ihield  of  that  prifoner,  and  enjoy  it  to 
him  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 

ASSURANCE,  in  logic.  See  the  articles 
Certitude,  Evidence,  and  De- 
monstration. 

Assurance,  or  Insurance,  in  com- 
merce. See  the  article  Insur.iNCE. 

1^  Assurance,  a fort  of  conti'afl, 
v^herein  one  or  more  perfons  are  become 
bound  to  make  good  any  damages  which 
may  befal  a Ihip,  houfe,  6fc.  by  means 
of  lea,  fire,  &c.  or  the  like  damages. 
See  the  article  Policy. 

There  are  leveral  offices  of  afTiirancefrom 
fire  in  London,  as  the  Royal-cxch.ange 
alTurance,  the  Sun  fire-office,  the  Hand- 
in-hand  fire-office,  the  London  affirrance, 
&c.  See  the  article  Insurance. 

There  are  alfo  offices  of  alTurance  for  life, 
in  virtue  whereof,  when  the  per  fon  alTnred 
dies,  a firm  of  money,  as  was  agreed  up- 
on, becomes  due  to  the  perfon  to  whom 
the  policy  of  alTurance  was  granted. 

ASSUROR,  a merchant,  or  other  perfon, 
who  makes  out  a pol'cy  of  alTurance,  and 
thereby  iiillires  a fliip,  houfe,  or  the 
like. 

'j 
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The  alTuror  is  not  liable  far  what  danraftn 
may  arife  from  the  negligence  or  other 
faults  of  the  mailers  or  mariners;  oreven 
from  anv  deleft  in  the  things  affured 

ASSURRITANI,  in  church-hillory,  cirri 
ftian  heretics,  a branch  of  the  donatife" 
who  held,  that  the  fon  was  inferior  to  the 
father,  and  the  holy  gholl  to  the  fon. 
they  rebaptized  thole  who  embraced  their 
left  ; and  afferted  that  good  men  only 
were  within  the  pale  of  the  church, 

ASS  YRI.'^,  an  antient  empire  of  Afia,  com. 
prehending  the  modern  provinces  of  Cut. 
dillan,  Diarbec,  and  Irac-arabic. 

ASSYTHMENT,  in  the  law  of  Scotland 
is  a conipenfation  given  for  a man  llain  ’ 

ASTER,  star-wort,  in  botany,  a genis 
of  the  Jyngenefm-polygamia  dal's  of  plants, 
with  a radiated  flower,  the  dilk  of  which 
is  conipofed  of  flofcules,  and  its  liorderof 
femiflolcules  ; the  receptacle  is  plane  and 
naked,  and  the  feeds  are  of  an  oblong 
figure,  oval  at  top,  and  winged  with 
down.  See  plate  XXIII.  fig.  3. 

The  feeds  of  liar-wort  are  account, 
ed  deobllruent,  its  flowers  cardiac,  its 
leaves  vulnerary,  and  the  roots  fudori- 
fic  and  alcxipharmic,  and  cunfequent- 
ly  good  in  difortiers  of  the  breatt  and 
lungs. 

Aster  samius,  samian  earth.  See 
the  article  Samian  earth. 

ASTERABAT,  a city  of  Perfia,  capital 
of  a province  of  the  lame  name,  fmiated 
on  the  fouthern  flioi'e  of  the  cafpirn  fea, 
in  54®  e.all  long,  and  37®  30' north  lat. 

ASTERIAj  in  natural  hiltory,  a beautiful 
pellucid  gem  of  variable  colours,  as  view, 
ed  in  different  lights  ;■  called  allb  onltii 
cati,  or  cat’s- eye. 

The  variable  colours,  which  are  a pale 
brown  and  white,  feem  to  be  lodged 
deep  in  the  Hone,  and  fliift  about  as  that 
is  moved.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  the  opals, 
from  which,  however,  it  is  diltinguilhed 
by  its  colour  and  fuperior  hardnefs. 

Asteria  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  extranMcs 
foffil,  called  in  englifli  the  ftar-llone. 
See  the  article  Star-stone. 

ASTERIAS,  in  zoology,  lire  llar-lilli. 
See  the  article  Star-FISH. 

ASTERISK,  a mark,  in  form  of  a liar, 
*,  placed  over  any  word  or  fentence,  to 
render  it  more'confpicuous,  or  to  refer 
the  reader  to  the  mai'gin,  or  elfewberf, 
for  a qnotation,  explanation,  or  the  like. 

ASTERISM,  inaflronomy,  the  fame  with 
conllellation.  See  Constellation. 

ASTEROPODIUM,  a kind  of  extraneous 
foffil,  of  the  fame  iubttance  with  the  «y- 

Urut, 
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Ui'k,  or  ftar-ftones,  to  wliich  -they  ferve 
asahafe.  See  the  article  Star-stone. 

ASTHMA)  in  medicine,  a painful,  difE- 
cult  and  laborious  refpiration,  occafion- 
ci  by  intolerable  ftraitnefs  of  the  lungs, 
wliich  as  it  difturbs  the  free  circulation 
of  tlie  blood  through  the  lungs,  endan- 
gers a fulfccation. 

This  diforder  is  attended  with  'violent 
motions  of  the  diaphragm,  abdominal 
and  intercoftal  mufcles,  to  the  very  fca- 
piila,  and  pinnae  of  the  noftrils..  It  is  ufu- 
ally  divided  into  pneumonic  and  con- 
vullive;  the  former  ofvOhich  is  generally 
occafioned  by  abounding  in  grofs,  vifcu- 
ous,  or  purulent  humours,  collefted  in 
the  cavities  of  the  lungs,  which  flop  up 
the  paflages  of  the  air,  and  comprefs  the 
bronchia.  That  kind  called  the  convulfive 
alllima  is  occafioned  by  an  irregular  mo- 
tion of  the  animal  fpirits,  either  by  rea- 
fon  of  an  obftniflion,  or  fome  other  ob- 
ftacle. 

The  afthma  is  either  continual,  or  inter- 
mitting and  periodical,  and  returns  com- 
monly when  a fober  regimen  is  not  ob- 
ferted. 

This  diforder  proves  mod  violent  while 
the  patient  is  in  bed,  and  in  a prone  po- 
fture,  as  in  that  cafe ‘the  contents  of  the 
lower  belly  bearing  againft  the  diaphragm, 
lelTen  the  capacity  of  the  bread,  and  leave 
the  lungs  lefs  room  to  play. 

1 The  cure  of  the  true  or  pneumo.nic  adhma 
is  by  bleeding,  after  which  emetics  may 

. be  ufed  i and  if  the  paroxyfm  returns, 
epifpaftics,  with  glyders  indead  of  pur- 
ges. Iiifufions  of  Ji/n.  equin.  or  the  juices 
thereof,  are  accounted  excellent.  Oxy- 
mel  of  quills  and  fimple  cinnamon  -water, 
or  garlic,  are  good  in  cafe  of  vifeid  and 
lough  humours,  where  anodynes  are  very 
hurtful.  ■ 

For  the  convulfive  kind,  the  cure  is  at- 
tempted by  antepileptics,  antihyderics, 
antiiparmodics,  opiates,  ©’r.  In  the  time 
of  the  fit,  a glyder  is.  to  be  immediately 
given,  and  if  no  other  ingredients  for  it 
be  in  readinefs,  recent  urine  will  ferve ; 
after  this,  bleeding  is  to  be  ordered,  un- 
Icfs  where  there  is  a contra-indication, 
and  alter  this  the  emotion  of  the  blood  is 
to  he  allayed  by  nitrous  and  cinnabarifie 
powders ; with  thefe  the  gentle  diapho- 
retics may  be  joined,  efpecially  in  cafe  of 
of  a fever  attending  it,  which  very  fre? 
ijnently  happens.  Where  the  cafe  is  very 
urgent,  admail  dofe  of  the  dorax  pill 
Bay  be  added  to  the  powder,  to  be  taken 
3t  night.  Externally,  fpirit  of  wine  and 
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camphire  maybe  rubbed  on  the  bread  and 
Hioulders,  efpecially  where  the  patient 
has  been  ufed  to  cupping,  and  has  neg- 
lefted  it  5 rubbing  the  fhoulders  with  a 
- flannel,  often  has  a good  effefl  alfo  ; and 
fumigations  may  be  ufed  of  amber,  do- 
rax,  and  madich,  with  the  flowers  of 
citrine  daechas,  'When  the  fit  is  off,  the 
paiient  fliould  ufe  frequent  wafliing  the 
■feet  in  warm  water,  and  fliould  be  al- 
ways blooded  in  the  foot  in  fpring  and 
fall  ; he  fliould  alfo  take  gentle  purges  at 
times,  and  if  the  negleft  of  habitual  cup- 
pings, orflippreflionsof  the'liaeraorrhoids, 
or,  in  women  of  the  menfes,  have  con- 
curred, great  care  is  to  betaken  to  bring 
all  back  to  their  old  date  again,  other- 
wife  no  radical  cure  can  be  expefted  : 
finally,  a mixture  of  fpirit  of  hart’s- 
horn,  and  tinfture  of  fait  of  tartar, 
fliould,  be  given  to  promote  an  equal  dif- 
trihution  of  the'  blood  to  all  parts  of  the 
body. 

ASTI,  a city  of  Piedmont,  in  Italy,  fitu- 
ated  upon  the  river  Panaro,  about  thirty 
miles  ead  of  Turin,  in  8°  i5'',ead  long, 
and  44“  40'  north  latitude. 

ASTORGA,  a city  of  the  province  of 
Leon,  in  Spain,  fituated  on  the  river 
Inertp,  about  thirty  miles  fouth-w.ed  of 
Leon,  in  6°  20'  wed  long,  and  4^“  20' 
norih.lafitucle. 

ASTRACAN,  a city  of  afiatic  Riiffia,  and 
"capital  of  a kingdom  of  the  fame  name. 
It  is  fituated  on  the  eadern  fliore  of  the 
river  Wolga,  about  eighty  miles  north  of 
the  Cafpian  lea,  in  52°  ead  longitude, 
and  47“  north  latitude. 

ASTR/EA,  in  adronomy,  the  fame  with 
virgo.  See  the  article  'Virgo. 

The  poets  feign  that  Judice  quitted  hea- 
ven to  refide  on  earth,  in  the  golden  age  ; 
but,  growing  weary  of  the  iniquities  of 
mankind,  die  left  the  earth,  and  return- 
ed  to  heaven,  where  flie  commenced  a 
conftellation  of  dars,  and  from  her  orb 
dills  looks  down  on  the  ways  of  men. 

ASTRAGAL,  in  architeflnre,  a little 
round  moulding,  in  form  of  a ring,  ferv- 
ing  as'aii  ornament  at  the  tops  and  bot- 
toms of  columns.  See  Column. 
Sometimes  the  adragal  ferves  to  feparate 
the  fafciiE  of  the  architrave  ; in  which 
cafe  it  is  wrought  chaplet-wife,  with 
beads  and  berries.  It  is  alfo  ufed  both 
above  and  below  the  lids,  adjoining  im- 
mediately to  the  dye,  or  fquare  of  the  pe- 
dedal. 

Astragal,  in  anatomy.  See. the  article 
Astragalus;  . 
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Astragal,  in  gunnery,  a round  mould- 
ing incarapaffing  a cannon,  about  half 
a foot  from  its  mouih. 

ASTR.A.GALOIDES,  wooly-astra- 
GALUS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  dia- 
delphia  decandria  clafs  of  plants,  with  a 
papilionaceous  flower,  and  an  oblong 
unilocular-podded  fruit,  containing  feve- 
ral  kiciney  like  feeds. 

ASTRAGALUS,  milk-vetch,  in  bota- 
ny, a genus  of  the  diadelphta-decandria 
clafs  of  plants,  with  a papilionaceous 
flower,  and  bilocular-podded  fruit,  con- 
taining kidney-like  feeds. 

Aftra gains  is  laid  to  be  diuretic,  and  good 
for  increaling  the  milk  of  wet  nurl'es. 

Astragalus,  in  anatomy, 

called  alfo  the  talus^  is  the  fuperior  and 
■ firft  bone  of  the  foot,  according  ito  its 
natural  fituation  and  connexion  with  the 
leg,  being  articulated  with  the  tibia  and 
fibula,  and  with  the  cal'caneu'm  ; having 
its  head  formed  for  the  articulation  with 
the  05  naviculare. 

ASTRAL,  fomething  belonging  to,  or 
connefled  with  the  liars  : thus,  aflral 
year  is  the  fame  with  fiderial  year. 

ASTRANTIA,  black  master-wort, 
in  botany,  a genus  of  umbelliferous 
plants,  belonging  to  \\\e.  pent andrta  digy- 
liia  clafs  of  Linnaeus,  the  flower  of  which 
is  rofaceous,  and  collefled  into  a fort  of 
head  ; and  its  fruit  is  oval,  ohtufe,  co- 
ronated, and  ftriated.  See  plate  XXIII. 


fig.  5- 

ASTRICnON,  among  phyficians,  de- 
notes the  operation  of  aftrlngent  medi-- 
cines.  See  the  next  article. 

astringents,  sflringentia,  in  phar- 
macy, medicines  of  the  corroborative 
clafs,  which,  afling  as  a ftimuki',  crifp 
and  corrugate  the  fibres  into  a more  com- 
pa£l  tone  ; corrobhrate  the  folid?,  which 
are  weakened,  and  corifolidate  ilich  as 
are  corroded  and  wounded.  Among  the 
medicines  of  this  clafs  may  be  reckoned 
■ the  herbs  bunias,  woad,  cud-weed, 
rupture-wort,  mint,  yarrow,  pimpinel- 
la,  oak,  fanicle,  and  nettles  ; the  flowers 
of  bilauftines,  red  roles  ; the  fruits  of 
barberries,  cliefnuts,  quinces,  cypiefs- 
iiuts,  galls,  acorns,  pomegranates,  med- 
lars, mulberries,  myrtleberries,  hurtle- 
berries,  floes,  rafpberries,  fervices,  and 
pine-apples ; the  bark  of  cinnamon, 
pomegranates,  oak,  and  cork-tree;  and 
tlie  roots  of  billort,  tonnentilla,  and  ol- 
miind-rovai. 

ASTROGNOSIA,  the  fcience  of  the  fixed 
liars,  or  the  knowledge  of  their  names, 
conileliations,  magnitudes) 


ASTROITES,  or  star-stone,  innatu. 
ral  hiftory,  is  fo  called  on  account  of  in 
refemblance  to  a ftar.  It  is  controverted 
among  naturalifts,  whether  they  are  paru 
of  a petrified  marine  animal,  or,  as  is 
more  probable,  a fpecies  of  corals  biiri. 

ed  in  the  earth.  The  corals  forming  theft 
liars  are  fometiraes  round,  fometimesan-' 
gular,  and  their  columns  are  Ibmetimes 
leparatcd,  and  fometimes  the  (Iris  run 
into  one  another. 

ASTROLABE,  the  name  for  a llereogra. 

, pbic  projeflion  of  the  fphere,  either  up, 
on  the  plane  of  the  equator,  the  eye  be. 
ing  fuppofed  to  be  in  the’  pole  of  the 
world  j orupon  the  plane  of  the  meridian, 
when  the  eye  is  fuppofed  in  the  point  of 
interfeflion  of  the  equinoflial  and  hori. 
zon.  , 

The  adrolabe  is  otherwife  called  a pla. 
nifphere.  See  the  article  Planisphere, 

Astrolabe  isalfoan  inftrumehtfor  taking 
the  altitude  of  the  fun  or  liars  at  lea, 
being  a large  hrafs  ring,  A C B D (plate 
^XXIII.  fig.  4.)  the  limb  of  which,  ot  a 
convenient  part  thereof  A C,  is  divided 
inio  degrees  and  minutes,  with  a move- 
able  index  F G,  v-ihich  turns  upon  the 
center,  and  turns  two  fights  : at  the  ze- 
nith is  a ring  A,  to  hang  it  by  in  time  of 
obfervation,  when  you  need  only  turn  the 
index  to  the  I’un,  that  the  rays  may  pal's 
freely  through  both  fights,  and  the  edge 
of  the  index  cuts  the-altltude  upon  the 
divided  limb.  This  inllrument,  though 
not  much  in  ufe  now,  if  well  made,  and 
of  great  weight,  that  it  may  hang  the 
Headier,  is  as  good  as  mod  inftrumenis 
that  are  u fed  at  lea  for  taking  altitudes, 
efpecially  between  the  tropics,  when  ihe 
fun  comes  near  the  zenith,  and  in  calm 
weather. 

Astrolabe,  among  the  antients,  was  the 
fame  as  our  armillary  fphere.  See  the 
article  ArmiLLARY. 

ASTROLOGICAL,  fomething  belonging 
to  allrology. 

ASTROLOGY,  a conjefliital  fcience, 
which  teaches  to  judge  of  the  effefls  and 
influences  of  the  liars,  and  to  foretel  fu- 
ture events  by  the  fituation  and  different 
afpefls  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  may 
be  divided  into  two  branches,  natural 
and  judiciary,  the  former  being  llie  pre- 
didlion  of  natural  effedls,  as  the  changes 
of  weather,  winds,  Itorms,  hurricanes, 
thunder,  floods,  earthquakes,  and 
the  latter  that  which  pretends  to  toieiel 
moral  events,  or  fuel)  as  have  a depend- 
ance  on  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
Natural  allrology  belongs  to  phyfiologyi 
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or  natural  philofopKy,  and  is  only  to  be 
(ieduced  afopriori  from  phxnomena  and 
ohfeivations.  To  this  part  Mr.  Goad 
chiefly  keeps,  in  his  two  books  of  attro- 
Jogy,  in  which  he  pretends  that  inunda- 
tions, and  an  infinite  number  of  phaenome- 
naof  that  kind,  may  be  explained  from 
file  contemplation  of  the  (tars.  For  this 
alliology  alfo,  Mr.  Boyle  has  a juft  apo- 
logy in  his  hiltory  of  the  air.  But  as  for 
judicial  or  judiciary  altrology,  with  all 
the  idle  conceits  about  the  horary  reign 
ofjilanets,  the  doftrine  of  horofcopes, 
the  difti'ibution  of  the  houfes,  the  caku- 
lation  of  nativities,  fortunes,  good  or 
bad  hours  of  bulinefs,  and  the  like  fa- 
talities, they  are  mere  levities,  and  may 
be  plainly  confuted  by  phyfical  reafons, 
and  are  therefore'  juftly  rejeiSed  by  all 
found  philofophers. 

astronomical,  in  a general  fenfe, 
fomelhing  relating  to  aftronomy  : thus 
\vefay,attronomical  calendar,  charafters, 
hours, Sfc.  See  Calendar,  Hour, &?ir. 
Astronomic  ALs,  a name  fometimes  given 
to  lexagefimal  fraftions.  See  the  article 
Sexagesimal. 

ASTRONOMY,  that  fcience  which  treats 
of  the  he,ivenly  bodies,  explaining  the 
motions,  times,  and  caufes  of  the  motions, 
dillances,  magnitudes,  gravities,  light, 
■fife,  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars  ; the 
nature  and  caufes  of  the  eclipfes  of  the 
fun  and  moon,  the  conjundfion  arid  op- 
pofiiion  of  the  planets,  and  any  other  of 
their  mutual  afpedls,  with  the  time  when 
any  of  them  did  or  will  happen. 

As  the  heavens  may  be  confidered  either 
as  they  appear  to  the  naked  eye,  or  as 
they  are  dilcovered  by  the  underftanding  ; 
hence  aftronomy  may  be  divided  into 
two  branches,  fpherical  and  theoretical. 
Spherical  aftronomy  is  the  confideration 
of  the  univeiTe  as  it  offers  itfelf  to  our 
fight ; under  which  head  come  all  the 
appearances  of  the  heavens,  fuch  as  we 
perceive  them,  without  any  enquiry  into 
the  reafon,  the  theory,  or  the  truth  of 
thefe  appearances.  Theoretical  aftrono- 
my  is  the  confideration  of  the  true  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  univerfe,  accounting  for  the 
various  phtenomena  of  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies; the  feveral  jrarts  of  which  may  be 
feen  under  the  articles  System,  Sun, 
Star,  Planet,  Earth,  Moon,  Sa- 
tellite, and  Comet. 

With  lefpeft  to  its  different  dates,  aftro- 
Iioniy  is  alfo  divided  into  antient  and 
modern;  antient  aftronomy  is  fuch  as  the 
art  ftood  under  Ptolemy  and  his  follow- 
ers, who  fuppofed  the  ej(rth  quiefeent  in 


' the  center,  and  that  all  the  heavenly 
bodies  performed  their  revolutions  round 
it.  See  the  article  Ptolemaic  Syjiem. 
The  modern  or  new  aftronomy  is  that 
which  has  been  cultivated  fince  the  time 
of  Copernicus,  who  revived  Pythagoras 
and  Philolaus’s  opinion  of  the  motion  of 
the  earth,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
true  folar  fyftem.  See  the-  article  Co- 
■pERNlCAN  Syjiem. 

Among  the  mod  celebrated  aft-ronomical 
writers  we  may  reckon  Ptolemy,  who  has 
preferved  the  obfervations  of  theantients, 
Albategnius,  who  has  given  the  obferva- 
, tions  of  the  Saracens,  Sacro  Bofeo,  Co- 
pernicus, Tycho  Brahe,  Clavius,  Kep- 
ler, Galilteo,  Plevelius,  Dr.  Hook,  Sir 
Jonas  Moor,  Mr.  Huygens,  Tacqiiet, 
Flamftead,  De  la  Hire,  Gregory,  Whif- 
ton.  Dr.  Halley,  Keill,  the  two  Caflinis, 
father  and  fon.,  and  the  immortal  Sir  Ilaac 
Newton,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
aftonifhing  difeoveries  in  this  fcience. 

In  painting,  aftronomy  is  reprefented  like 
a woman,  with  a filver  credent  on  her 
forehead,  an  azure  mantle  and  a watchet 
fcarf,  befprinkled  with  golden  ftars  : or 
it  may  be  reprefented  by  a lady  in  a dai  ry 
habit,  looking  towards  heaven,  and  hold- 
ing an  aftrolabe  in  her  right  hand,  and  a 
table  of  aftronomical  figures  in  her  left. 

ASTROP-WELLS,  in  Northamptonfliire, 
were  recommended  formerly  by  the  phy- 
ficians  Willis  and  Clever,  for  the  cure 
of  the  feurvy,  afthma,  &c, 

ASTROSCOPE,  an  inftrument  compofed 
of  two  cones,  having  the  conftellations 
delineated  on  their  furfaces,  whereby  the 
ftars  may  be  e.sfily  known. 

ASTRUM,  a conftellation.  See  the  arti- 
cle Constellation. 

ASTURIA,  a maritime  province  of  Spain, 
lying  along  the  bay  of  Bifcay , with  Galli- 
cia  on  the  weft,  and  Bifcay  on  the  eaft. 
It  gives  the  title  of  prince  to  the  eldeft 
fon  of  Spain. 

ASYLUM,  a fanfluary,  or  place  of  re- 
fiige,  where  criminals  (helter  themfelves 
from  the  hands  of  juftice.  It  is  pretend- 
ed thatthefirftafylum  was  builtat  Athens 
by  the  Heraclidae,  as  a refuge  for  thofe 
who  fled  from  the  oppreflion  of  their  fa- 
thers. Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  certain 
that  the  affyla  of  altars  and  temples  were 
very  antient,  and  likewife  thofe  of  tombs, 
dames,  and  other  monuments  of  confi- 
derable  perfonages : thus  the  temple  of 
Diana  atEphefus  was  a refuge  for  debtors, 
the  tomb  of  Thefeus,  forflaves  ; and  Ro- 
mulus, when  he  built  Rome,  left  a cer- 
tain fpace  as  an  afyluni  to  all  perfons, 
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whether  freemen  or  flaves,  with  a politi- 
cal view  of  drawing  together  great  num- 
bers from  all  quarters  to  people  his  new 
city.  The  Jews  had  their  afyla,  the  moll 
remarkable  of  which  werejhe  fix  cities  of 
refuge,  the  temple,  and  the  altar  of  burnt 
. offerings.  This  privilege  began  likewife 
to  be  enjoyed  by  the  chriftia'n  churches  in 
.the  reign  of  Conftantine,  at  which  time 
the  altar  only  and  the  inward  fabric  of 
the  church  were  a place  of  refuge  ; but 
afterwards  the  whole  precinfls,  nay  even 
the  grttves  of  the  dead,  croffes,  fchools, 
.&c.  were  comprehended  in  that  privi- 
lege. As  afyla  were  not  intended  ori- 
ginally to  patronize  wickednefs,  but  as 
a reiuge  for  the  innocent,  the  injured 
and  the  opprelTed,  feverai  crimes  were  ex- 
cepted by  Iaw>  for  which  the  church 
could  grant  no  proteftion  ; as  i.Protefli- 
onwas  denied  to  public  debtors,  z.  To 
Jews  who  pretended  to  turn  chrillians, 
in  order toavoidfufferinglegal  punilhment 
for  their  crimes.  3.  To  heretics  and  apo- 
ftates.  4.  To  flaves  who  fled  from  their 
mailers.  And,  5.  To  robbers,  murder- 
ers, confpirators,  ravifliers,  fife. 

Modern  fanfluaries  are  a great  abufe  of 
.thofeantient  afyla  of  the  chriftian  church, 
in  giving  proteflion  to  alraoll  all  forts  of 
criminals,  and  fo  enervating  the  force  of 
civil  -laws.  The  canon  law  of  Gratian 
and  the  decretals  of  the  popes,  grant 
protefilion  to  almoll  all  criminals ; and 
Polydore Virgil  cenfures  theEnglifii,  who 
did  not  even  exempt  traytors  and  rebels 
from  flying  to  afyla ; but  at  prefent  we 
have  no  fuch  praflice,  nor  is  there  any 
privigleed  place  in  England  allowed  by 
.law  to  fereen  offenders  from  jultice. 

ASYMMETRY,  in  a general  fenfe,  the 
.want  of  proportion  between  the  parts  of 
any  thing,  being  the  contrary  of  fymme- 
try.  See  the  article  SY^SMET.‘ly. 

In  rnathematics  it  is  ufed  for  what  is’ 
more  commonly  called  incoramenfurabi- 
•lity.  See  Incommensurable. 

ASYMPTOTE,  in  geometry,  aline  which 
continually  approaches  nearer  to  another, 
but,  though  continued  infinitely,  will  ne- 
ver meet  with  it : of  thefe  there  are  many 
kinds.  In  llriflnefs,  however. 

The  term  afymptotes  is  appropriated  to 

- right  lines,  which  approach  nearer  and 
nearer  to  feme  curve,  of  which  they  are 
faid  to  be  the  afymptotes  j but  if  they  and 
their  curve  are  indefinitely  continued  they 
will  never  meet. 

The  nature  of  an  afymptote  will  be 
ealily  conceived,  from  confidering  the 
afymptoteiof  the  conchoid  i,  for  if  C D E 
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(plate  XXIV.  fig.  I.  n®  i.)  be  a partof 
the  curve  of  a conch  fid,  and  A its  pole 
and  the  right  line  M N be  fo  drawn  that 
the  parts  B C,  GD,  F E.  of  right  lines 
drawn  from  the  pole  A be  equal  to  each 
other,  then  the  line  MN  will  be  the 
afymptote  of  the  curve,  becaufe  the  per. 
pendicular  is  flior'ter  than  BC,  and 
E P fliorter  than  Dp,  and  fo  on  ; and 
the  points  E andp  can  never  coincide. 
Afymptotes  of  the  hyperbola  are  thus 
deferibed.  If  C P (ibid,  n®  2.)  be  a di- 
ameter  of  the  hyberbola  R A S,  and  C 0 
' be  the  femiconjugate  of  it ; and  if  the 
line  FE  be,  a tangent  in  the  point  A, 
and  AE  — FArrCDj  then,  if  the 
lines  C G,  C G,  be  drawn  from  the  cen- 
ter C,  through  the  points  E and  F,  thefe 
lines  C G,  C G,  will  be  the  afymptoies 
of  the  hyperbola  R A S.  And  if  any 
right  line  LM  be  drawn  parallel  to  the 
tangent  F E,  fo  as  to  cut  the  curve  and 
the  afymptotes,  then  will  the  parts  L I, 
M f/i,  be  equal,  and  L / x M / — AE^ ; 
and  moieover,  any  annulus  or  ring  made 
by  M»rorL/,  when  the  whole  tiguie 
revolves  about  the  diameter  AP,  will 
always  be  equal  to  a circle,  whole  dia- 
meter is  A E.  " 

Again,  if  one  of  the  afymptotes  be  con- 
tinued out  to  T (ibid.  n°  3.)  and  the 
line  T S R be  drawn  parallel  to  the 
diameter  C Q^,  then  T R x S R — 
and  if  the  line  P M be  any  where  drawn 
parallel  to  the  afymptote  C S,  then  C P 
xPM  will  be  always  of  the  fame  magni- 
tude, that  is,  always  a ftanding  quantity. 
The  inveftigation  of  right-lined  afymp- 
totes may  be  found  for  curves  of  any  or- 
der, without  havingj-ecourfe  to  feriefes, 
by  means  of  the  general  equation  of  that 
order,  thus  : Let  the  equation  be  Ay-f 
BAyi-f-Cx^ -f  D_y,-!-Ex-f-F:r:o.  Siip- 
pofejt  — a X b cx  then  will 

Arr^-pBfl-fCc^o  ; and  by  extraffing 
the  roots  of  this  lall  equation,  vve  (hall 

have  a ; and  b will  be  — — 

ZflA-f-h 

and  r - and  if  the . 

% ^ (I  “1"-B 

equation  be  A_y  a -q-  B 
T)  + Ej^  + F xy  + Gx^  + Hy  -I 
K X -}-  L = o,  ilie  roots  of  this  equation 
Aa^q-Ba^-PCa-l-  D=  o,  will  give 
Aa^  + Bfl-t-C 
a : and  b will  be  =- 


and 


• Ka-  + 2Fa  + ^ 


__  3 Ai^  -PB  -t-  E a + 


yArt’^-pzB  a+  C 


where 
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where  « inclination  of  the  afymp- 
tote  to  the  abfcil’s,  b is  the  dilfance  be-' 
tween  the  beginning  of  the  ablcifs  and 
the  point  in  which  the  afymptote  cots  the 
fame,  and  c fliews  on  which  fide  of  the 
afymptotes  the  legs  of  the  curve  lie. 
Concerning  afymptotes  and  afymptotical 
curves,  it  may  be  remarked,  i.  That  al- 
though fuch  curves  as  have  afymptotes, 
are  of  the  number  of  thofe  which  do  not 
include  a fpace  ; yet  it  is  not  true,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  wherever  we  have  a 
curve  of  that  nature,  we  have  an  afymp- 
tote alfo'  2.  Of  thefe  curves  that  have 
an  afymptote,  fome  have  only  one,  as 
the  conchoid,  ciffoid,  and  logarithmic 
curve  i and  others  two,  as  the  hyperbo- 
la. See  Hypeubola,  Conchoid,  &c. 

3,  As  a right  line  and  a curve  may  be 
afymptotical  to  one  another,  fo  alfo  may 
curves  and  curves  : ■ fuch  are  two  para- 
bolas, whole  axes  are  in  the  fame  right 
line.  See  the  article  Parabola. 

4,  No  fight  line  can  ever  be  an  afymptote 
10  a curve  that  is  every  where  concave  to 
that  right  line.  5.  But  a right  line  may 
b:  an  afymptote  to  a mixed  cu;  ve,  that  is 
partly  concave,  and  partly  convex,  to- 
wards the  fame  line.  And,  6.  All  curves 
that  have  one  and  the  fame  common  a- 
fymptote,  are  alfo  afymptotical  to  one 
another, 

ASYMPTOTIC,  fomething  relating  to 
afymptotes.  See  the  preceding  article. 
Asymptotic  space,  the  fame  with  hy- 
perbolic fpace.  See  Hyperbolic. 
ASYNDETON,  in  grammar,  a figure 
which  omits  the  conjundlions  in  a fen- 
tencej  as  in  that  verfe  of  Virgil, 

Firte  citi  flammas,  date  wla,  impel- 
lite  remoi. 

Afyndeton  Hands  opjjofed  to  polyfynde- 
ton.  See  the  article  PoLY'SY'NDETON. 
ATARAXY,  a term  ul'ed  by  the  Holes  and 
fcepiics,  to  denote  that  calmnefs  of  mind 
which  fecures  us  from  all  emotions  arif- 
ing  from  vanity  or  fell-conceit.  In  this 
confilled  die  fummiwt  bonum,  or  fovereign 
gopd. 

ATAXY,  in  a genera!  fenfe,  the  want  of 
order ; with  phyficians  it  fignilies  the 
irregularity  of  crifes  and  paroxyfms  of  fe- 
vers. 

•ATCHIEVEMENT,  in  heraldry,  denotes 
the  arms  of  a peiTon,  or  family,  together 
with  all  the  exterior  ornaments  ' of  the 
fliield,  as  helmet,  mantle,  crelt,  fcrolls, 
and  motto,  together  with  fuch  quarter- 
wgs  as  may  have  been  acquired  by  alli- 
ances, all  inarllialled  in  order. 
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ATELLANiE,  in  roman  antiquity,  co- 
mic and  fatyric  pieces  prefented  on  the 
theatre  ; but  as  in  the  latter  times  they 
grew  exceflively  lewd,  they  were  fup- 
prelfed  by  order  of  the  fenate. 
ATHAMADULBT,  thef  prime  minifter 
of  the  perfian  empire,  as  the  grand  vifier 
is  of  the  tiukilh  empire. 

The  athamadulet  is  great  chancellor  of 
the  kingdom,  prefident  of  the  council, 
fuperintendant  of  the  finances,  and  is 
charged  with  all  foreign  affairs. 
ATHAMANTA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  feniajtdria-digynia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  general  corolla  whereof  is  uniform  5 
the  partial  one  confiHs  of  five  inflexo- 
cordated  unequal  petals:  there  is  nope- 
ricarpium  ; the  fruit  is  ovato-oblong, 
filiated,  and  divilihle  into  two  parts:  the 
feeds  are  two,  oval,  ftriated,  and  convex 
on  the  one  fide,  and  plane  on  the  othei-. 
The  root  of  this  plant  is  the  only  part 
ufed  in  medicine.  It  is  hot,  dry,  car- 
minative, expelling  wind,  and  of  ule  in 
the  colic  and  gripes.  It  is  alfo  alexi- 
pharmic,  and  good  againft  pellilential 
diftempers,  being  an  ingredient  in  the 
theriaca  and  mithridate.  ' It  is  good 
againfi  the  ftone,  and  for  ftoppages  of 
urine. 

ATH ANASIAN  creed,  that  fuppofed  to 
be  compofed  by  Athanafius.  See  Creed, 
ATHANATI,  in  perfian  antiquity,  a bo- 
dy of  cavalry,  confiHing  of  ten  thouibnd 
men,  always  complete.  They  were  call- 
ed athanati  becaufe  when  one  of  them 
happened  to  die,  another  was  immediate- 
ly appointed  to  fucceed  him. 
ATHANOR,  in  chemiftry,  a kind  of  fix- 
ed and  large,  digefting  furnac-,  made 
with  a tower,  fo  contrived  as  to  keep  3 
conftant  moderate  heat  for  a conliderable 
time,-  which  may  be  increaled  or  dimi- 
niflied  at  pleafure,  by  fluuting  the  re- 
giHers.  It  is  alfo  called  piger  henricus, 
flow  harry,  the  philofophical  furnace,  or 
furnace  of  arcana,  fometimes  uterus  che- 
micus,  or  J'pagyricus,  and  commonly  the 
towered  furnace.  See  Furnace.. 
ATHEIST,  a perfon  who  denies 

the  deity,  who  does  not  believe  the  exilt- 
ence  of  a God,  nor  a providence,  and  who 
has  no  religion  at  all,  either  true  or  falle. 
An  atheilf,  in  general,  is  one  who  owns 
no  being  fuperior  to  nature  j in  which 
fenfe  Spinoza  may  be  faid  to  be  an  atheift, 
as  he  allows  no  other  god  befides  nature^ 
or  the  univerfe,  as  it  confifts  of  men  and 
" other  fenfible  beings.  See  God. 

Plato  diltinguillies  three  forts  of  atheifts ; 

firft. 
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firft,  fucli  as  abfolutely  deny  the  exiftence 
of  any  gods;  fecondly,  thofe  who  allow 
the  exiftence  of  gods,  but  deny  their  tak- 
ing any  concern  inhuman  affairs,  and  fo 
ditbelieve  a providence  ; thirdly,  fuch  as 
believe  there  are  gods,  but  think  that  they 
areeafily  appealed,  and  remit  the  greateft 
crimes  for  a little  prayer,  or  the  like. 
Some  diftinguifli  Ipeculative  atheifts,  or 
thofe  who  are  fo  from  principle  and  theo- 
ry, from  praflical  atheifts,  whofe  wicked 
lives  incline  them  to  believe,  or  rather  to 
wilh,  that  there  were  no  God. 

ATHEI.ING,x'kDELING,EDLING,ETH- 
LING,  oi-Etheling,  among  our  faxon 
anceftors,  was  a title  of  honour  properly 
belonging  to  the  heir  apparent,  or  pre- 
■fiimptive,  to  the  crown.  This  honour- 
able appellation  was  iirft  conferred  by 
king  Edward  the  confelTor,  on  Edgar,  to 
whom  he  was  great-uncle,  when,  being 
without  any  ilfue  of  his  owii,  he  intend- 
ed to  make  him  his  heir. 

ATHEN.$A,  cBwa,  in  grecian  antiqui- 
ty, the  fame  with  panathenaea.  See  the 
■article  PANATHENaiA. 

ATHENALUM,  in  antiquity,  a public 
place  wherein  the  profelfors  of  the  liberal 
arts  held  their  affemblies,  the  rhetoricians 
declaimed,  and  the  poets  rehearl'ed  their 
performances. 

Thefe  places,  of  which  there  were  a great 
number  at  Athens,  were  built  in  the 
manner  of  amphitheatres,  encompafl'ed 
with  feats  called  cwiei.  The  three  moft 
celebrated  athensea  were  thofe  at  Athens, 
at  Rome,  and  at  Lyons,  the  fecond  of 
which  was  built  by  the  emperor  Adrian. 

ATHENREE,  a town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Galway,  and  province  of  Con- 
naught, fituated  about  ten  miles  eaftward 
of  the  city  of  Galway,  in  &°  50'  weft 
longitude,  and  53"  14.'  north  lat. 

ATHENS,  an  antient  city  of  Greece,  and 
capital  of  the  province.of  Lividia,  called 
by  the  Turks  Setines. 

It  is  fituated  in  a large  plain  near  the 
river  IlilTus,  about  forty  miles  eaft  of  the 
ifthmus  of  Corinth,  in  24°  i j'  eaft  long. 

^ and  38°  north  latitude,  , and  is  ftill  four 
milfs  in  circumference. 

ATHEROMA,  in  medicine,  a tumour 
without  pain  or  difcoloiiring  of  the  fkin, 
, containinginamembranaceousbag,  mat- 
ter like  pap,  intermixed  with  hard  and 
ftony  coi'pulcles, 

An  atheroma  is  oblong,  hard,  not  eafily 
imprefled  by  the  fingers,  nor  after  the 
imprefiioTi  eafy  to  reftore  itfelf.  It  is  near 
akin  to  the Hielic,eres  and  fteatoinas,  and, 
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like  them,  is  cured  by  fefliou.  SeS  flu 
articles  Cy^t  and  Encyfled  Tumours, 

ATHERTON,  a town  of  Warwickihire, 
fituated  about  ten  miles  north  of  Coven- 
try, in  i"  30'  weft  longitude,  and  ji® 
40'  north  latitude. 

ATHLET2®,  in  antiquity,  men  of  re. 
markable  ftrength  and  agility,  difcipli,,. 
ed  to  perlorm  in  the  public  games'.  This 
was  a general  term,  under  which  were 
comprehended wreftlers,  boxers,  runners 
leapers,  throwers  of  the  dilk,  and  thofe 
who  praftifed  in  other  exercifes  exhibited 
in  the  Olympic,  pythian,and  otherfolenw 
fpofts,  wherein  there  were, prizes  a|. 
lotted  for  the  conquerors.  From  the  five 
ufual  exercifes,  the  athletse  were  allb  de- 
nominated TO-EvladAiK,  and  by  the  Latins 
quinquertiones. 

ATHLETIC,  ibmething  belonging  to  the 
athlete  ; thus,  we  fay,  athletic  crown, 
athletic  diet,  athletic  habit,  Sfc.  See  the 
article  Crowm,  Sfc. 

ATHLONE,  a ttrong  town  in  the  county 
ofWeftmeath,  in  the  province  of  Con- 
naught  in  Ireland,  fituated  on  the  rivet 
Shannon,  about  fixty  miles  weft  of  Dub- 
lin, in  ;S°  5'  weft  longitude,  and  53“  lo' 
north  latitude. 

ATHOL,  a diftrift  of  Perthfliire  in  Scot- 
land, from  whence  the.  antient  and  noble 
family  of  Murray  takes  the  title  ol  duke. 

ATHOS,  a moimtain  of  Macedon,  in 
Greece,  called  by  the  natives  Agios  Oros, 
and  by  the  Italians  Monte  Santo. 

ATHY,  a town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Kildare  and  province  of  Leinftcr,  11- 
tuated  on  the  river  Barrow,  about  ten 
miles  fouth  of  Kildare,  in  7°  5'  welt 
longitude,  and  53“  north  latitude, 

ATINGA-guacu-mucu,  in  ornitholo- 
gy, a beatitilul  bralilian  bird,  of  the  JIur- 
nus  or  ftarling-kind.  See  plate  XXIV. 
fig.  2,  and  the  article  Starling. 

ATLANTIC  OCEAN,  that  bounded  by 
Europe  and  Africa  on  the  eaft,  and  by 
America  on  the  weft. 

ATLANTIDES,  in  aftronomy,  the  fame 
with  pleiades. 

ATLAS,  the  name  of  a ridge  of  moun- 
tains, running  from  eaft  to  weft  through 
the  north  of  Africa,  from  whence  the  At- 
lantic ocean  took  its  name. 

Atlas,  in  architeflurc,  the  fame  with  te- 
lamon. See  the  article  Telamon. 

Atlas,  in  anatomy,  the  name  by  which 
Ibme  call'  the  firft  vertebra  of  the  neck; 
fo  called  in  allufion  to  mount  Atlas. 

Atlas,  in  matters  of  literature,  denotes 
a book  of  univerfal  geography,  contain" 
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Sng  mat's  of  all  the  known  parts  of  the 

world. 

^TMOSPHEREj  in  phyfiologys  the  vaft 
colleflion  of  air  with  which  the  earth  is 
fuitounded  for  a conliderable'  height.  See 
the  article  AiRl 

Tlie  .reafon  why  this  body  of  air  is  fo 
tranfparent  as  to  be  invifiblej  is  owing 
to  the  great  porofity  thereof ; the  pores 
and  interftices  of  air  being  lb  very  great 
and  large)  it  admits  the  light  not  only 
in  right  lineS)  but  in  fuch  great  and  plen- 
tiful rays,  that  the  brightnefs  and  uni- 
verfal  luftre  thereof  not  only  renders  the 
ait  diaphanous,  but  entirely  hinders  the 
opacity  of  'the  very  fmall  particles  of  air 
from  being  at  all  feen  ; and  therefore  the 
whole  body  of  air  mult  confequently  be 
invifihle.  See  the  article  Opacity. 

The  atmofphefe  is  not  only  admirably 
fitted  for  the  refpiration  and  nourilhment 
of  animals,  for  the  growth  of  vegetables, 
theproduftion  and  propagation  of  founds, 
6fc.  but  helps  alfo  to  make  our  habitable 
earth  that  beautiful  feene.  of  variety 
which  it  now  is.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
etmofpheie,  the  fun  and  liars  would  give 
us  no  light,  but  juft  when  we  turn  our 
eyes  upon  them  : the  brightnefs  of  the 
fun  would  indeed  be  greater  than  it  is  ; 
but,  if  we  turned  our  eyes  from  him  to- 
wards any  other  part  of  the  heaven,  it 
would  appear  as  dark  and  full  of  ftars  as 
in  a bright  ftar-light  in  winter.  As  for 
the  various  bodies,  which  are  upon  the 
earth,  they  would  all,  without  the  at- 
mofphere,  appear  to  us  as  dark  as  at 
midnight,  except  only  thofe  parts  of  them 
v;hich  happened  to  be  in  Inch  a pofition, 
that  the  rays  of  the  fun,  falling  upon 
them,  were  reflefited  to  our  eyes.  It  is 
eafy  to  imagine  how  much  of  the  beauty 
of  the  vifible  creation  would  be  loft  in 
thefe  circumftances,  hefides  the  infup- 
portable  prejudice  to  the  eyes  of  all  crea- 
tures, by  palling  fo  fuddenly  from  pitchy 
darknefs  to  exceffive  light.  The  num- 
berlefs  fmall  particles  of  various  kinds, 
which  float  in  the  air,  receive  the  light 
from  the  fun,  and  like  fo  many  fmall 
fpecula  or  looking-glafies,  reflefl  and 
fcalter  it  through  the  air,  and  this  occa- 
fions  that  light  which  we  fee  in  the  day- 
time, by  which  our  eyes  are  affefted  fo 
ftrongly,  as  to  render  the  fainter  light  of 
•he  ftars  infenfible.  By  this  means  the 
liars  are  illuminated  all  round  us  by  the 
fun,  not  only  whilft  he  is  above  our  hoii- 
zon,  but  alfo  for  fome  time  before  his 
fifing,  and  after  his  fetting,  f*  long  as 
Voi,  I, 
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any  of  Ills  rdys  can  either  direfiltyj  or  by 
refraStion,  reach  any  part  of  the  atmofa 
phere  within  our  vifible  horiaon  ; for  thO 
airj  as  well  as  all  other  mediums  which 
tranfmit  light,  refrafls  or  bends  the  rayS 
of  it,  if  they  come  into  it  from  a differ 
rent  medium.  This  property  of  the  air  is 
exceedingly  beheficial  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  as  it  lengthens  the  days  by 
the  addition  of  the  twilight  5 blit  it  giVeS 
aftronomers  fome  trouble,  as  it  changes 
a little  the  places  of  ail  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies, and  makes  them  appear  higher  that! 
they  really  are,  and  mull  therefore  be 
taken  into  the  account,  if  we  would  bO 
exafl.  The  antients  were  riot  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  refraflion  of  the  airj 
which  renders  many  of  their  obfervations 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  el'pecially  near 
the  horizon,  liable  to  uncertainty.  See 
the  artiefes  Light,  Reflection,  Re- 
fraction, Twilight,  Star,  Sfc. 

Height  of  r/jg  Atmosphere.  If  the  all? 
were  of  an  equal  denfity  throughout,  the 
height  of  the  atmofphere  might  be  deter- 
mined ! for  it  appears  from  experiments) 
that  a column  of  air  72  feet  high  is  equal 
in  w'eight  to  one  inch  of  wnter  of  the 
fame  bafe;'  fo  that  the  lienfity  of  air  is  to 
that  of  water  as  t to  864.  It  has  alfo 
been  found  by  experiment,  that  the 
weight  of  a column  of  air,  reaching  to 
the  height  of  the  atmofphere,  will  be 
equal  to  the  weight  of  a column  of  watef 
of  the  fame  baft,  and  3a  feet,  or  384 
inches  high.  Hence  864X384  gives 
331776  inche.s,  or  fomewhat  more  tharl 
live  miles  for  the  height  of,  the  atmofphere, 
were  the  denfity  of  the  air  every  where 
the  fame  as  at  the  earth.  But  fince  its 
denfity  decreafes  vvitli  the  prelTurej  it  will 
be  more  rarefied  and  expanded  the  highef 
we  go  f by  which  means  the  height  of  the 
atmofphere  becomes  indefinite)  and  ter- 
minales  in  puiesedier.  See  ./Ether. 
However,  though  it  is  impoflible  to  af- 
fign  the  real  height  of  the  atmcfphere,  it 
tieverthelefs  appears  certain  from  experi- 
ments,  that  45  or  50  miles  is  the  utmoll 
height  where  the  denfity  is  fofiicient  to 
refrafl  a ray  of  light ; and,  thereforej- 
that  may  be  accounted  the  altitude  of  the 
atmofphere,  to  the  leaft  fenlible  degree  of 
denfity. 

Ifeight  of  the  Atmosphere.  It  has  baea 
already  obferved,  under  the  article  air, 
that  the  atmofphere  is  a perfeiSl  chaos  of 
different  effluvia,  conlilling  of  almoll  ail 
kinds  of  Gorpufcles,  confufediy  jiimhled 
together,  and  conftituting  one  iftafsi 
f f water, 
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water,  fire,  volatile  falts,  oils,  (s’c. 
aVe  there  blended  together,  in  different 
proportions.  Hence  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  gravity  of  the  atinofphere  Ihould  y.rry, 
according  as  the'more  light  or  more  pon- 
derous of  thefe  conftituent  parts  prevail  in 
it : and,  in  fadt,  it  is  found  fometimes  to 
fuftain  a pillar  of  mercury  3 1 inches  high, 
in  the  barometer ; when,  at  others,  it 
will raife  the  mercury,  but  to  theheightof 
sS  inches.  Taking  therefore  29 1 inches 
for  the  mean  altitude  of  the  mercury,  a 
column  of  it,  whofe  bafe  is  one  fquare 
inch,  weighs  about  15  pounds,  which  is 
equal  to  the  preffure  of  the  air  upon  every 
_ fquare  inch.  Hence,  fuppofing  the  fur- 
face  of  a man’s  body  to  be  14. | fquare 
feet,  the  prelliire  of  the  air  luftained  by 
him  will  be  31320  pounds,  or  nearly 
rq.  tons,  at  a medium  : whereas,  when 
the  air  is  lighteft,  it  will  be  only  1 3 y 
tons;  and  when  heavieft,  14. t|  tons,  the 
difference  of  which  is  i -j-J  ton,  zz  2464. 
pounds,  wherevvith  we  are  comprefl'ed 
more  at  one  time  than  at  another. 

This  great  difference  of  preffure  mull: 
greatly  affeft  us,  in  regard  to  the  animal 
funftions,  and  confequently  with  refpedi: 
to  health.  If  a perfon,  for  inftance,  be 
afthmatical,  he  will  find  his  diforder  in- 
creafe  with  the  levity  of  the  air.  Again, 
the  reafon  why  we  think  the  air  lighteft 
in  fine  weather,  when  it  is  really  heavieft, 
is  becaufe  the  greater  preffure  conftringes 
the  fibres  and  nerves,  and  thereby  makes 
thera^  more  vigorous  than  ordinary  : 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  when  this  pref- 
fure is  leffened  by  near  2500  IB  the  fibres 
■are  relaxed,  and  a gloomy  inacSfivity  and 
■ heavinefs  enfues. 

Since  the  air,  fays  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  is 
compreffed  by  the  weight  of  the  incum- 
bent afmofphere,  and  the  denlity  of  the 
air  is  proportionable  to  the  force  compref- 
fing  it,  it  follows,  by  computation,  that 
at  the  height  of  about  7 englifli  miles  from 
She  earth,  the  air  is  four  times  rarer  than 
at  the  furface  ; and  at  the  height  of  14 
miles,  it  is  16  times  rarer  than  at  the 
furlace  ; and  at  the  height  of  ai,  2S,  or 
35  miles,  it  is  refpeSlively  64,  *56,  or 
3024  times  rarer;  and  at  the  height* 
of  70,  140,  and  210  miles,  it  is 
about  1000000,  1000000000000,  or 
looooooooooooooQooo  time:,  rarer  ; and 
fo  on  in  a geometrical  proportion  of  ra- 
rity, compared  with  the  arithmetical  pro- 
p'ortton  of  its  height. 

The  weiglit  of  the  atmofphere,  which 
preffes  upon  every  body,  being  equal  to 
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fo  many  fifteen  pounds,  as  the  furface  of 
the'body  contains  fquare  inches,  the  rea, 
fon  .may  be  alked,  why  men,  beads'' 
hdufes,  fife,  are  not  crulhed  to  pieces  by 
■ fuch  a prodigious  weight  of  air?  This 
is  owing  to  the  equilibrium  of  the  inter, 
nal  air,  or  the  air  included  in  all  bodies 
which  though  it  he  fmall,  can,  by  its 
reaftion,  counterppife  and  refill  the  pref. 
fure  of  the  external  air,  how  great  fo- 
ever  itibe^  as  is  proved  by  feveral  exps. 
riments  upon  the  air  pump,  already 
mentioned  under  the  article  AlR.  Seealfo 
the  articles  Action  and  Reaction. 
If  it  be  required  to  find  the  weight  of  the 
whole  atmofphere  upon  the  earth’s  fur. 
face,  we  may  proceed  thus : fuppofe  the 
earth’s  diameter  in  round  numbers  8000 
miles,  the  area  of  a great  circle  will 
b.e  8000  X Sgoo  X 0.7854  — 50266400 
fquare  miles,  which  multiplied  by  4 gives 
201065600  fquare  miles  for  the  furface  of 
the  earth  ; but,  becaufe  we  took  the  dia- 
meter a little  too  large,  we  may  take 
200,000,000  for  the  number  of  fquare 
miles  in  the  earth’s  furface ; in  onefquare 
mile  are  (5280  x 5280  — ) 27878400 
fquare  feet,  therefore,  on  the  earth’s 
furface'  we  have  5575680000000000 
fquare  feet,  which  multiplied  by  2660 
(the  preffure  on  each  fquare  foot)  gives 
1483 1 308800000000000  pounds  troy  fot 
the  whole  preffure. 

For  meafuring  the  different  degrees  of 
heat,  weight,  and  moifture  of  the  atmo. 
fphere,  inftruments  have  been  invented, 
See  the  articlesTHERMOMETEii,  Baro. 
METER,  and  Hygrometer. 
At.mosphere  of  the  tnoon.  See  Moon, 
Atmosphere  of  the  fun.  See  Sun. 
ATOLLENS  ocuLi,  in  anatomy,  the 
fame  with  e/c-imfor.  See  Elevator, 
ATOM,  in  philofophy,  a particle 

of  matter,  lb  minute  as  to  admit  of  no 
divifion. 

Atoms  are  the  minima  nattira,  and  are 
conceived  as  the  fir.ft  principles  or  compo- 
nent parts  of  all  phyfical  magnitude. 
However,  atoms  are  not  accounted  indi- 
vifible  on  account  of  their  want  ol  exten- 
fion  (for  they  have  the  three  diraenfions 
of  phyfical  magnitude)  but  they  are 
conceived  indivilible  on  account  of  their 
folidity,  hardnefs,  and  impenetrability, 
which  leave  no  vacancy  for  the  admiffion 
of  any  foreign  force,  to  feparate  and 
difunite  them,  and  confequently  exclude 
a divifion.  Thus  it  is  necefl'ary  they 
fhould  be  indifl'olvible,  in  order  to  their 
being  incerruptible,  which  quality  they 
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muft  poffeffec!  of,  as  being  the  pre- 
exiftent  mattei'  of  v^hich  bodies  were 
made.  Sip  Ifaac  Newton  adds,  that  it 
is  required  they  (lioukl  be  immutable, 
in  order  to  the  world’s  continuing  in  the 
fame  date,  and  bodies  being  of  the  fame 
nature  now  as  formerly ; from  which 
conliderations  the  antients  were  led  to 
affert  the  eternity  of  atoms,  as  whatever 
is  immutable,  mnft  be  eternal. 

The  antients  went  farther  in  thedoflrine 
of  atoms : they  afcribed  gravity  to  them ; 
and,  in  cdnfequence,  maintained,  that 
they  were  endued  with  motion  : and  far- 
tlier  obferving,  that  their  falling  perpen- 
dicularly could  not  join  or  unite  toge- 
ther, they  fuperadded  a fortuitous  nroti- 
on  fideways,  and  provided  them  with 
certain  hooked  parts,  to  enable  them  the 
better  to  hang  together,  whence,  from  a 
cafual  jumble  of  thefe  hooked  atoms, 
they  fuppofed  the  univerfe  to  have  been 
formed : Hence, 

atomical  philofophy,  or  the  doflrine 
of  atoms,  a fyftein  which,  from  the  hy- 
pothcfis,  that  atoms  are  endued  with  gra- 
vity and  motion,  accounted  for  the  ori- 
gin and  formation  of  all  things.  This 
philofophy  was  firft  broached  by  Mof- 
chiis,  fometiine  before  the  trojan  war, 
but  was  much  cultivated  and  improved 
by  Epicurus,  whence  it  is  denominated 
the  epicurean  philofophy.  See  the  article 
Epicurean  Philosophy. 

ATONEMENT,  the  fame  with  expiation. 
See  the  article  Expiat  I ON. 

ATONICS,  in  grammar,  words  not  ac- 
cented. Seethe  article  Accent. 

ATONY,  alma,  in  medicitie,  a defedl  of 
tone  or  tenlion,  or  a laxity  or  debility  of 
the  Iblids  of  the  body,  occafioning  faint- 
ings,  weakneffes,  fir'e.  Some  phyficians 
aferihe  the  caufes  of  all  diftempers  to  re- 
laxation, llriflure,  or  a mixture  of  thefe. 

ATRA  EiLis,  in  aiitient  medicine,  the 
black  bile,  one  of  the  humours  of  the 
antient  phyficians  ; which  the  moderns 
call  melancholy.  See  the  articles  Me- 
lancholy and  Humour. 

; ATRACTYLIS,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
fyngenejia-polygamia  clafs  of  plants, 
with  radiated  flowers,  and  comprefled 
feeds,  coronated  with  a plumofe  down, 
and  Handing  on  a plane  villofe  recep- 
tacle. 

ATRAGENE,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
plyaudria-polygpiia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  confifts  of  twelve  petals, 
and  its  feeds  are  caudated. 

ATRAPHAXIS,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
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the  hexandna-digymin  clafs  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  conlilts  of  two  roiihdifli, 
iinuated  and  permanent  petals^  and  its 
cup  enclofes  a lingle,  roundifli,  and  com- 
prefled  feed.  Hilennius  reckons  it  only 
a fpecies  of  atriplex. 

ATE.I,  a town  of  the  farther  Abruzzo,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  firuated  in  15° 
eaft  longitude,  and  42°  40'  north  la- 
titude. 

ATRIPLEX,  ORACH,  in  botany,  a genus 
of  the  pol}ga7?na-monoeda  clafs  of  plants, 
without  any  flower  petals : the  cup  of  lire 
female  flower  is  compofed  of  two  leaves, 
inclofing-a  Angle  and  comprelfed  feed  : 
whereas  that  of  the  hermaphrodite  flower 
is  compofed  of  five  leaves,  and  enclofes 
a Angle,  roundifn,  and  deprelTed  feed.- 
Atriplex  is  eftee.med  cooling  and  emol- 
lient; and  its  feeds,  given  internally, 
.diuretic,  and  good  in  diforders  of  the 
uterus. 

ATRIUM,  or  Porch,  See  Porch. 

ATROPA,  in  botany,  ,a  genus  of  the 
pentandria-momgyma  clafs  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  corilifts  ol  a Angle  funnel- 
falliioned  petal,  the  fruit  is  a globofe 
berry,  containing  two  cells,  wherein  the 
feeds  inclofed  ate  numerous  and  kidney- 
fhaped.  ’ ' 

ATROPHY,  etlaoifw,  in  medicine,  a difl- 
eafe,  wherein  the  body,  or  feme  of  its 
parts,  do  not  receive  the  necelTary  nutrii 
ment,  but  wafte  and  decay  inceflantly. 
This  is  a difordcr  proceeding  from  the 
whole  habit  of  the  body,  an'd  not  from 
any  diftemper  of  the  entrails : it  is  at- 
tended vvith  no  remarkable  fever,  and;  is 
natural  in  old  age,  which  atrophy  is  call- 
ed atrophia  [milis. 

Atrophy  is  either  nervous,  or  the  effeft. 
of  immoderate  evacuations.  A nervous 
atrophy  is  that  which  owes  its  beginning 
to  a bad  and  morbid  ftate  of  the  fpirits, 
or  to  the  weaknels  or  deftruflion  of  the 
tone  of  the  nerves  ; whence  a weaknefs 
and  an  univerfal  confumption  of  the  bo- 
dy proceeds,  for  want  of  a due  aflimila- 
tion  of  the  nutricious  juice : fo  that  from, 
the  original  of  the  difeafe,  there  is  a de- 
fect of  appetite,  and  a bad  digeftion  in 
the  ftomach,  arifing  from  an  iraperfeft 
elaboration  and  volatilization  of  the 
chyle. 

An  atrophyfrom  inanition  proceeds  from 
a preternatural  deleft  orfubtraftion  of  the 
nutricious  juice,  which  varies  according 
to  the  dilferent  outlets  of  the  body,  whe- 
ther by  nature  or  by  art.  See  the  article 
Consumption, 
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i^TTACHING,  or  Attachment,  in 
jaw,  the  taking  or  apprehending  of  a 
perfon,  by  virtue  of  a writ  or  precept, 
it  is  diftinguiflied  from  an  arreft  in  this 
refpefl,  that  whereas  an  arreft  lies  only 
on  the  body  of  a man,  an  attachment  is 

. oftentimes  on  the  goods  only,  and  fome- 
times  on  the  body  and  goods ; there  is 
this  farther  difference,  than  an  arreft 
proceeds  out  of  an  inferior  court  by  pre- 
cept only,  and  an  attachment  out  of  a 
higher  court,  either  by  precept  or  writ. 
An  attachment  by  writ  differs  from  dif- 
trefs,  infomuch  that  an  attachment  does 
not  extend  to  lands,  as  a diftrefs  does  ; 
and  a diftrefs  does  not  touch  the  body, 
as  an  attachment  does. 

In  the  common  acceptation,  an  attach- 
ment is  the  apprehenfion  of  a man’s  body, 
to  bring  him  to  anfwer  the  aflion  of  the 
plaintiff, 

Att.achment  out  of  the  chancery  is  ob- 
tained upon  an  affidavit  made,  that  the 
defendant  was  ferved  .with  a fubpoena, 
and  made  no  appearance  ; or  it  iflueth 
upon  not  peiforming  fome  order  or  de- 
cree, Upon  the  return  of  this  attach- 
ment by  the  fheriff,  quod  non  eft  inventus 
in  balliva fua,  another  attachment,  with 
a proclamation,  ifi'ues ; and  if  he  ap- 
pears not  thereupon,  a commiflion  of 
rebellion. 

Attachment  flBi  /are/?,  is  one  of 
the  three  courts  held  in  the  foreft.  The 
loweft  court  is  called  the  court  of  at- 
tachment, or  wood-mote  court ; .the 
mean,  fwan-mote ; and  the  higheft,  the 
Juftice  in  eyre’s  feat. 

This  attachment  is  by  three  means,  by 
goods  and  chatties,  by  body,  pledges, 
and  mainpiize,  or  the  body  only.  This 
court  is  held  eve'ry  forty  days  through-, 
out  the  year,  whence  it  is  called  forty- 

' ' days  court, 

Attachment  of  privilege,  is  by  virtue 
of  a man’s  privilege  to  call  another  to  that 
court  whereto  he  himl'elf  belongs,  and 
in  refpefl  whereof  he  is  privileged  to  an- 
I'wer  lome  aflion, 

foreign  Attachment,  is  an  attachment 
of  money  or  goods,  found  within  a li- 
berty or  city,  to  fatisfy  I'ome  creditor 
within  fuch  liberty  or  city, 

5y  the  cuftom  of  London,  and  feveral 
other  places,  a man  can  attach  money  or 
goods  in  the  hands  of  a ftranger,  to  fa- 
tisfy himfelf. 

Attachiamenta  benorum,  in  our  old  fta- 
luie  hooks,  imports  a diftrefs  taken  upon 
the  goods  pr  cltaftles  of  a perfon  fseJ 


for  a perfonal  eftate,  or  debt,  by  the  It. 
gal  attadhiators,  or  bailiffs,  as  a fecurity 
to  anfwer  the  aflion.  ’ 

Attachiamenta  rfe  fpinis  & bofcii,it. 
notes  an  antient  privilege  granted  to  the 
officers  of  forefts,  to  take  to  their  own 
ufe  thorns,  brufli,  and  windfalls  vviftin 
their  own  precinfls  or  liberties. 
ATTACK,  a violent  attempt  upon  any 
perfon  or  thing,  an  affault,  or  the  aft  of 
beginning  a combat,  or  difpute. 
Attack,  in  the  military  art,  is  an  effort 
made  to  force  a poll,  break  a body  of 
troops,  &c.  See  the  article  Assault. 
Attack  of  a ftege,  is  a furious  affanit 
made  by  the  befiegers  with  trenches,  to. 
vers,  mines,  Sfc.  in  order  to  make  them- 
felves  mailers  of  a fortrefs,  by  ftorraiiig 
one  of  its  fides.  If  there  are  two  or  three 
attacks  made  at  the  fame  time,  there 
fliould  be  a communication  betwixt  them, 
falfe  Attacks  are  never  carried  on  with 
that  vigor  and  brifknels  that  the  other  is  j 
the  dtlign  of  them  being  to  favour  the 
true  attack,  by  amuling  the  enemy,  ohlig- 
ing  the  garrilbn  to  a greater  duty  in  di- 
viding their  forces,  that  the  true  attack 
may  be  more  fuccel'sful. 

To  Att.ack  in fl/xnk,  is  to  attack  both  Mei 
of  the  batlion. 

attainder,  in  law,  is  when  a man 
has  committed  felony  or  treafon,  and 
fentence  is  palled  upon  him  for  the  fame, 
The  children  of  a perfon  attainted  of 
.treafon,  are,  thereby,  rendered  incapabh 
of  being  heirs  to  him,  or  to  any  other 
anceftor;  and  if  he  were  noble  before, 
his  pollerity  are  degraded,  and  made 
bafe  : nor  can  this  corruption  of  blood 
be  falved,  but  by  an  afl  of  parliament, 
unlefs  the  fentence  be  reveiTed  by  a writ 
of  error. 

Attainder  is  twofold,  either  by  appear- 
ance, or  by  proceCs, 

Attainder,  by  appearance,  is  either  hy 
battle,  by  confefilon,  or  by  verdifl.  By 
battle,  is  when  the  party  appealed  by 
another,  choofing  rather  to  tiy  the  truth 
by  combat  than  by  jury,  is  vanquiflred, 
Attainder  by  confelTlon,  is  either  by 
pleading  guilty  at  the  bar,  and  not  put- 
ting himl'elf  upon  trial  by  the  jury,  or 
before  the  coroner  in  fanfluaiy,  where, 
in  antient  times,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
nounce the  realm.  Attainder  by  veidifl, 
is  when  the  pillbner  at  the  bar  pleads  not 
guilty  to  the  indiflment,  and  is  P'O' 
nounced  guilty  by  the  jury. 
Attainder  by  procefs,  otherwife  called 
attainder  by  4efav!lt,  is  where  ? pin'iy 
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flies,  or  does  not  appear,  after  being  three 
times  publicly  called  in  the  county 
court,  and  at  laft  upon  his  default,  is  pro- 
nounced guilty. 

P e/ Attainder,  a bill  brought  in- 
to parliament,  for  attainting,  condemn- 
ing, and  executing  a perlbn  for  high 
trealbn.  . 

attaint,  inlaw,  athnila,  a writ  which 
lies  againft  a jury  that  have  given  a falle 
vcriliiS  in  any  court  of  record,  in  a real 
or  perfonal  afllon,  where  the  debt  or 
damages  amount  to  above  forty  lliil- 

liags- 

If  tlie  verdia  he  found  falfe,  the  judg- 
incnt  by  common  law  was,  that  the  ju- 
rors meadows  fliould  be  ploughed  up, 
their  houfes  broken  down,  their  woods 
grubbed  up,  all  their  lands  and  tene- 
ments forfeited,  &c.  but  by  ftatute  the 
feverity  of  the  common  law  is  mitigated, 
where  a petty  jury  is  attaintecf,  and  there 
is  a pecuniary  penalty  appointed, 
hut  if  the  verdift  be  affirmed,  fuch  plain- 
tiffAiall  be  imprifoned  and  fined. 

Attaint,  among  farriers,  a knock,  or 
hint  in  a horfe’s  leg,  proceeding  either 
from  a blow  with  another  horfe’s  foot, 
or  from  an  over-reach  in  frofly  weather, 
when  a horfe  being  rough-ffiod,  or  hav- 
ing llioes  with  long  calkers,  ftrikes  his 
hinder  feet  againft  his  fore-leg. 

ATTAINTED,  attaintus,  or  at- 
TINCtus,  in  law,  is  applied  to  a perfon’s 
being  found  guilty  of  any  crime  or  of- 
fence, efpecially  treafon  or  felony,  by 
due  courfe  of  law. 

ATTENDANT,  or  Attendent,  in  the 
general  acceptation.  See  the  articles 
Assistant,  Retinue,  and  Satel- 
lites. 

Attendant,  attendens,  inlaw,  one 
that  owes  duty  or  fervice  to  another,  or 
in  fome  manner  depends  upon  him,  as  a 
widow  endowed  of  lands  by  a guardian, 
fhall  be  attendant  upon  him. 

ATTENTION,  attentio,  the  'applying 
the  ear  or  the  mind  affidnoufly  to  any 
thing  faid  or  done,  in  order  to  acquire 
the  knowledge  thereof. 

Attention  of  the  mind  is  more  properly 
an  aft  of  the  will  than  of  the  underftand- 
ing,  wherewith  the  will  fummons  the 
underftanding  from  the  confideration  of 
other  ohjefts,  to  the  thing  in  hand. 
Attention,  in  regard  of  hearing,  is  the 
ftretching  the  membrana  ty  mpani,  to  make 
it  more  fufceptible  of  founds,  oradjiifting 
the  tenfioii  of  that  membrane  to  the  pro- 
ptf  key  or  tope  of  the  fopnd. 


ATTENDANTS,  in  pharmacy,  medi- 
cines which  refolve  the  vifcofity  of  the 
humours  in  the  human  body ; thereby 
promoting  their  circulation  as  well  as  the 
difcharge  of  all  noxious  and  excremen- 
titious  matter. 

When  thele  medicines  afil:  upon  fluids 
lodged  in  the  capillary  veffels,  they  get  the 
appellation  of  aperitives,  or  aperients,  as 
they  do  that  of  expeiftorants,  when  they 
promote  a difcharge  of  the  vifcid  humours 
in  the  lungs.  See  the  articles  Aperients 
and  Expectorants. 

Of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  whole 
tribe  of  acrid  and  bitter  plants,  are  atte- 
nuants  ; of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  vo- 
latile falls,  as  fal  arnioniac,  and  falt- 
petre  ; and  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  the 
mineral  acid  falts,  as,  vitriol,  lea-falt, 
glauber’s  falts,  &c. 

Attenuants  are  recommendei!  in  the  in- 
flammatory difeafes  of  winter,  along  with 
other  medicines.  See  Inflammatory. 

ATTENUATION,  the  a£l  of  attenuat- 
ing, or  making  a fluid  more  thin.  See 
the  article  Attenuants. 

ATTESTATION,  the  aft  of  affirming, 
or  witneffing,  the  truth  of  fomething, 
more  efpecially  in  writing. 

ATTIC,  atticus,  any  thing  relating  to 
Attica,  or  to  the  city  of  Athens  : thus, 
attic  fait,  fales  attici,  in  philology,  is  a 
delicate  poignant  fort  of  wit  and  humour 
peculiar  to  the  athenian  writers  ; attic 
witnefs,  aiticus  tejiis,  a witnels  incapa- 
ble of  corruption,  (Sc, 

Attic,  in  architefture,  a fort  of  building 
wherein  the  roof  or  covering  is  not  to 
be  leen  ; thus  named,  becaule  the  build-, 
ings  at  Athens  were  geiierally  of  this 
form. 

Attic  order,  a fmall  order  raifed  upon 
a large  one,  by  way  of  crowning,  or  to 
finifti  the  building ; or  it  is,  according 
to  fome,  a kind  of  rich  pedeftal,  fome- 
times  ufed  for  the  conveniency  of  having 
a wardrobe,  or  the  like  ; and  inftead'of 
columns,  has  only  pilafters  of  a particu- 
lar form,  andfometimesno  pilafters  at  all. 
The  name  attic  is  alfo  given  to  a whole 
ftory  into  which  this  order  enters  ; this 
little  order  being  always  found  over  ano- 
ther-greater  one. 

Attic  of  a roof,  a kind  of  parapet  to  a 
terras,  platform,  or  the  like. 

Attic  contimted,  that  which  encompalTes 
the  whole  circumference  of  a building, 
without  any  interruption,-  following  all 
the  jets,  the  returns  of  the  pavilions,  (Sc. 

Attic  interfofed,  onefituated  between  two 
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tall  ftones,  fometimes  adorned  with  co- 
lumns orpilafters. 

Attic  bafe,  a 'peculiar  kind  of  bafe  ufed 
by  the  antient  architefls  in  the  ionic  or- 
der, and  by  Palladio,  and  I'ome  others, 
in  the  doric.  This  is  the  mod;  beautiful 
of  all  bafes.  See  tbe  article  Base. 

ATTIRE,  in  botany,  a name  given  by 
fome  to  the  generative  parts  of  plants  ; 
ufed  by  others,  to  denote  the  third  part 
or  divifion  of  the  flower  of  a plarrt,  the 
other  two  being  the  empalement  and  the 
foliation,  or  the  cup  and  the  flower  pe- 
tals. 

Attire,  in  hunting,  fignifies  the  head  or 
horns  of  a deer.  See  the  article  Head. 
The  attire  of  a flag,  if  peifeft,  confiHs 
of  bur,  pearls,  beam,  gutters,  antler, 
fur-antler,  royal,  fur-royal,  and  croches  ; 
of  a buck,  of  the  bui',  beam,  brow- 
antler,  advancer,  palm,  and  fpellers, 

ATTITUDE,  in  painting  and  fculpture, 
the  gefture  of  a figure,  or  ftatue ; or  it 
is  fuch  a difpofition  of  their  parts,  as 
ferves  to  exprefs  the  aflion  and  fentiments 
of  the  perfon  reprefented. 

ATTLEBURY,  a market  town  of  Nor- 

' folk,  about  eighty  miles  north-eaft  of 
London,  fituated  in  40'  eaft  longitude, 
and  51°  50'  north  latitude. 

ATTOCK,  a city  on  the  eaftern  frontiers 
of  Perfia,  capital  of  a province  of  the 
fame  name,  and  fituated  on  the '.river 
Attock,  in  7 a'’  eaft  longitude,  and  33'? 
north  latitude. 

ATTOLENS,  in  anatomy,  an  appellation 
given  to  feveral  mufcles,  otlicrvvife  called 
levators  and  elevators. 

ATTORNATO  Faciendo,  &c.  a writ 
commanding  a fheriff,  or  fteward,  to 
admit  an  attorney  to  appear  for  a perfon 
who  owes  fuit  to  the  county  couirt,  court 
baron,  &c, 

ATTORNEY,  in  a general  fenfe,  a per- 
fon appointed  by  another  to  do  fomething 
in  his  Head. 

Attorney,  at  law,  one  who  is  retained 
to  profecute  or  defend  a law-fuit. 
Attornies  being  properly  thole  who'fue 
out  writs  or  procefs,  or  commence, 
carry  on,  and  defend  -afUons,  in  any  of 
the  courts  of  common  law,  are  diftin- 
guifhed  from  folicitors,  as  the  latter  do 
the  like  bufinefs  in  the  courts  of  equity  ; 
and  none  are  admitted,  either  as  attor- 
ney or  folicitor,  unlefs  they  have  ferved  a 
clerkiliip  of  five  years,  been  enrolled,  and 
taken  the  oath  in  that  cafe  provided  ; and 
the  judges  of  their  refpeiliye  courts  are 
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required  to  examine  their  feveral  capad. 
ties.  ‘ 

By  a late  order  of  all  .the  judges,  alhi. 
tornies  are  to  be  admitted  of  fonie  inns  of 
court,  or  chancery,  (except  iioufe-keep. 
ers  in  London  and  Weftminfter,  gf  j 
and  no  attorney  fliall  put  himfelfoutof 
that  fociety,  into  which  he  is  adinittEil 
till  he  is  admitted  to  fome.  other  fociei/ 
and  deliver  a certificate  thereof  j and  all 
attornies  are  to  be  in  common  at  fts 
times  ordered  by  the  fociety  to  wbidi 
they  belong,  otherwife  Ilia’ll  be  put  out 
of  the  roll  of  attornies., 

Attornies  may  be  puniflied  for  ill  prac. 
tices  i and  if  an  attorney,  or  his  clerks 
of  which  he  muft  have  but  two. at  one 
time,  do  any  thing  ag,\inft  the  exprefs 
pules  of  the  court,  he  or  they  may  be 
committed. 

Neither  a piaintiff  or  defendant  may 
change  his  attorney  without  rule  of  cojrfj 
whilft  the  fuit  is  depending  ; and  altor- 
nies  are  not  generally  obliged  to  deliver 
up  the  writings  in  their  hands,  till  tbelr 
fees  are  fatisfied  : likewife,  an  adion 
does  not  lie  agaiiift  an  attorney,  for 
what  he'  advifes  in  the  way  of  his  pro- 
feflion  : yet,  if  an  attorney  plead  any 
plea,  or  appear  without  warrant  from 
his  client,  adlion  of  the  cafe  lies  againll 
him. 

Attornies  have  the  privilege  to  Aie  and 
be  filed  only  in  the  courts  oLWedmin- 
fter,  where  they  praiSVife  ; and  they  Hull 
not  be  chofen  into  offices  againll  tlwit 
■will. 

Attorney  of  the  dutchy  of  Lancapf\i 
the  fecond  officer  in  that  court,  andl'etins 
to  be  there,  for  hi.s  Ikill  in  the  ).iw,  placed 
as  aftefTor  to  the  chancellor  of  ihe  court. 

Attop-NEY- GENERAL,  is  a great  officer 
under  the  king,  .created  by  letters  pa- 
tent, wliofe  office  it  is  to  exhibit  inter- 
niations,  and  profecute  for  the  crown  in 
criminal  caufes  ; and  to  file  the  bills  in- 
the  exchequer,  for  any  thing  concerning- 
the  king  in  inheritance  or  profits.  To 
him  come  warrants  for  making  of  grants, 
pardons,  &c. 

o/"  Attorney.  See  Letter. 

Warrant  of  Attorney.  See'WARRAHT. 

ATTOURNMENT,  or  Attornment, 
in  law,  a transfer  from  one  lord  to  an- 
other, of  the  homage  and  fervice  a tenant 
makes  ; or  that  acknowledgment  ot  duly 
to  a new  lord. 

Thus,  when  one  is  tenant  for  life,  aM 
he  in  reverfion  grants  his  right  to  another, 
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it  is  neceffary  the  tenant  for  life  agree 
thereto,  which  is  called  attournment,  and 
without  which,  nothing  can  pafs  by  the 
grant.  If  grant  he  by  fine  in  court 
ot  record,  the  tenant  ftiall  be  compelled 
toattourn. 

attraction,  altraBio,  tn  natural 
philofophy,  an  indefinite  term,  applica- 
hle  to  all  aftions  whei'eby  bodies  tend  to- 
wards one  another,  whether  in  virtue  of 
their  weight,  magnetifm,  eleflricity,  im- 
pulle,  or  any  other  latent  power. 

It  is  not  therefore  the  catife  determining 
tlie  bodies  to  approach,  that  is  exprefl'ed 
by  the  word  atti  adlion  ; but  the  effedf,  or 
approach  itfelf. 

That  there  are  fuch  tendencies  in  the 
material  world,  is  beyond  all  doubt,  be- 
ing obvious  to  the  mod:  inattentive  ob- 
ferver;  and  it  is  no  lefs  evident,  that 
many  of  the  phtenomena  of  .nature  are 
the  refult  hereof. 

Pliilofophers  generally  reckon  four  differ- 
ent forts  of  attraflion,  'uz'iz.  that  of  co- 
hefion,  of  eledlincity,  of  magnetifin,  and 
gravitation. 

Attraftlon  of  cohefion,  is  peculiar  to  the 
component  particles  of'  bodies,  by  virtue 
of  which,  they  are  firmly  connedled  and 
held  together.  The  laws  and  proper- 
ties of  this  attraftion  are  the  following. 
1.  It  is  very  difcernible  and  moft  power- 
ful in  corpufcles,  or  the  fmallett  parti., 
clesof  matter.  3.  It  is  mutually  ex- 
erted between  thofe  particles ; or,  they 
mutually  attradf,,  and  are  attrafled  by 
each  other.  3.  The  fphere  of  attrac- 
tion, or  extent  of  this  power,,  is  greater 
in  fome  particles  of  matter  than  in  others, 
hut  very  fmall  at  the  outermoft  : for,  4. 
This  power  is  infenfible  in  folid  bodies 
in  the  lead  fenfible  diftance,  adling  as  it 
were  only  in  contaft  \ and,  therefore, 
5.  It  mull  be  nearly  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  contiguous  furfaces  ; or  the 
parts  of  the  bodies  cohere  m'oft  ftrongly, 
whofe  touching  furfaces  are  largeft.  6. 
This  power  mud:  decreafe,  as'  the  fquares 
of  the  diflances  increafe  5 becauTe  it  muft 
be  fuppofed  to  iffue  from  each  particle  in 
right-lined  direftions.  7.  Where  the 
■jphereof  atii'aftion  ends,  there  a repell- 
ing power  begins ; by  which  the  parti- 
cles, inftead  of  attrafling,  repel  and  fly 
from  each  other.  §.  By  this  power,  the 
fmall  portions  or  drops  of  a fluid,  conform 
themfelves  to  a fpherical  figure. 

The  fil'd;  and  fecond  of  thefe  properties, 
nre  evident  from  various  experiments  ; 
fudden  union  of  two  coniiguoua 


drops  of  mercury,  water,  £fr.  the  ftrong 
adhefion  of  two  leaden  balls,  which  touch 
by  polifhed  furfaces  ; as  alfo  of  glafs- 
planes,  and  cryltal  buttons,  the  afcent  of 
water  between  glafs-planes,  and  in  ca- 
pillary tubes the  rifing  of  water  by  the 
fides  of  a glafs  veffel,  and  into  tubes  of 
fand,  adies,  fugar,  fponge,  and  all  po- 
rous fubftances. 

The  third  property  is  proved  by  the  flick- 
ing or  adhering  of  water  to  fubftances, 
which  by  mercury  are  left  dry.  The 
fourth  and  fifth  properties  are  evinced  by 
the  hyperbolic  curve,  -formed  by  the  fu- 
perficies  of  a fluid  afcending  between 
glafs-planes  touching  each  other  on  one 
fide.  The  fixth  property  is  evident.  The 
feventh  appears  from  the  afcent  of  fleam, 
or  vapour,  from  humid  or  fluid  bodies  ; 
and  the  eighth  property  is  manifeft  by 
drops  of  water  falling  on  dull. 

From  this  account  of  the  attrafillon  of 
cohefion,  we  have  a rational  folution  of 
feveral  very  curious  and  furprifing  phae- 
nomena  ; as  why  the  parts  of  bodies  ad- 
here a.nd  flick  lb  firmly  together  ; why 
fome  are  hard,  others  foft  j fome  fixed, 
others  fluid  ; fome  elaftic,  others  void  of 
elafticlty:  all  which  arife  froni  the  differ- 
ent figures  of  the  particles,  and  the 
greater  or  lefs  degree  of  attrafillon  con- 
fequent  thereupon.  On  this  principle, 
we  accountf'or  themanner  in  which  plants 
imbibe  the  nutritive  juices,  by  the  fibres 
of  the  roots  ; alfo  for  the  rife  of  the  fap 
in  vegetables,  and  for  the  whole  oeco- 
nomy  of  vegetation.  Hence  the  ratio- 
nale of  the  various  fecretions  of  fluids 
by  the  glands,  and  their  wonderful  cir- 
culation through  the  fine  capillary  vef- 
fels.  Hence  alfo  the  reafon  of  foldering 
and  gilding  metals  5 alfo  of  melting,  or 
fufion,  by  heat.  Hence  alfo  the  exhala- 
tion of.  vapours  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  or 
fire;  the  aggregaU'pn  of  aqueous  parti- 
cles in  the  air,  fprriiing  the  drops  of  rain. 
We  hence  fee  the.  reafbn  of  dilllllation, 
filtration,  dilTolution,  digeftion,  fubli- 
mation,  precipitation,  cryllalization,  and 
the  cth  :r  operations  qf,;  chemiftry  and 
pharmacy.  Laltly,  ilt  ff  'by  this  power 
of  attrafilion  and  repulfion,.  that  we  are 
to  account  for  thole  Wonderful  phasno- 
inena  of  fubterranean  accenfions  and  ex-' 
plollons  ; of  vulcano’s  and  earthquakes  ; 
of  hot  fprings,  damps,  and  fuftbcating 
exhalations  in  mines,  Sfr.  Attrafilion  and 
repulfion  differ  in  no  other  reljiefils  than 
this,  that  the  attrafilive  virtue,  in  thefirll 
cale,  carries  bodies  towards  the  attrafling 
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tody';  and,  in  the  latter,  it  carries  them 
from  it.  In -each  cafe,  the  particles  are 
moved  in  the  lame  manner  among  them- 
felves  by  the  atlrafting,  eleftric,  or  mag- 
netic power.  See  the  articles  Cohesion 
and  Repulsion. 

The  I'econd  fpecies  of  atiraflion,  is  that 
of  eleflrical  bodies,  as  glafs,  amber., 
fealing-wax,  jet,  Sac.  for  the  properties 
of  which,  fee  Electricity. 

For  the  properties  of  the  third  kind  of  at- 
traflion,  lee  the  article  Magnet. 

The  fourth  kind  of  attraflion,  mx.  that 
of  gravitation,  though  reckoned  a dif- 
tin6I  fpecies  from  that  of  cohelion  ; yet, 
when  well  confidered,  may  be  found  per- 
haps to  differ  from  it  no  otherwife  than  as 
a whole  from  the  parts  : for  the  gravity 
of  large  bodies  may  be  only  the  refult 
or  aggregate  of  the  particular  powers  of 
the  conftituent  particles,  which  fmgly 
aft  only  in  contaft,  and  in  fmall  dilfan- 
ces  ; but  with  their  joint  forces,  in  vaft 
quantities,  produce  a mighty  power, 
whofe  efficacy  extends  to  very  great  dif- 
tances,  proportional  to  the  magnitudes  of 
the  bodies. 

This  attraftive  force  of  gravity  is,  to 
fenfe,  the  fame  for  any  diltance  near  the 
furface  of  the  earth  ; becaufe  fuch  dif- 
tance  docs  not  fenlibly  alter  the  dillance 
from  the  center  of  the  earth.  But  when 
the  diftance  is  fo  great  as  to  bear  a con- 
fiderable  proportion  to  the  femi-diameter 
of  the  earth,  then  will  the  power  of  gra- 
vity decreaie  very  fenfibly  : thus,  at  the 
diftance  of  the  moon,  which  is,  at  a me- 
dium, about  fmty  femi-diameters  of  the 
earth,  the  power  of  gravity  will  be  to 
that  on  the  earth’s  furface,  as  i to  3600. 
See  the  articles  Gravity,  Gravita- 
TiON,  and  Central  Forces. 

As  the  attraftion  of  cohelion  is  the  caufe 
of  the  folidity  of  fmall  bodies,  fo  is  the 
attraftion  of  gravitation  that  chain, 
which  being  diffufed  over  the  folar  fyf- 
tem,  preferves  the  planets  in  their  or- 
bits, and  makes  them  revolve  about  the 
center  of  the  fyftem.  See  System. 

That  the  attraftion  of  gravitation  and 
cohelion  is  the  aft  of  an  immaterial  caufe, 
in  viitre  whereof  inaftive  matter  per- 
forms the  offices  for  which  it  w.is  de- 
fined ; or  that  thefe  difpofitions  in  bo- 
dies are  not  the  refult  of  any  mechanical 
caufe  whatever  ; that  is,  fuch  as  may 
arile  from  the  effluvia  of  bodies,  or  the 
aiticn  of  any  other  material  fubftsnce. 
Ml'.  Rowning  demonftrates  as  follows  ; 
111  the  lirft  place  it  is  well  known,  that. 
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if  gravity  afts  upon  bodies  with  the  faijj 
degree  of  intenfenefs,  whether  they  be 
in  motion  or  at  reft,  it  may  be  demon- 
ftrated,  that  bodies,  when  projefledj  will 

, deferibe  parabolas  ; and  that,  when  vi. 
brating  in  cycloids,  their  vibrations  will 
be  ifochronous,  &c.  In  the  next  plact 
it  is  well  known,  that  bodies,  when  pro! 
jefted,  do  deferibe  parabolas,  and  that 
when  vibrating  in  cycloids,  their  vibtal 
tions  are  ifochronous,  From  wliicb 
two  properties  it  demonftra lively  followt 
that  if  gravity  be  the  caufe  of  the  two 
abovementioned  efflfts,  it  muft  aflpn. 
on  bodies  with  the  fame  force,  wheibet 
they  be  in  motion  or  at  reft.  Again,  it 
is  well  known,  that  if  attraftion  of  co. 
helion  afts  upon  rays  of  light  with  the 
fame  degree  of  intenfenefs,  whatever  bt 
the  velocity  they  move  with,  it  may  be 
demonftrated,  that  the  ratio  of  the  line 
of  the  angle  of  incidence  to  the  fine  of 
the  angle  of  refraftmn  will  be  given.  But 
in  refraftion  of  light,  the  ratio  of  tliefe 
fines  is  given  in  faft  ; if,  therefore,  at- 
traftion of  cohelion  be  the  caufe  of  the 
refraftion  of  light,  it  muft  aft:  upon  rays 
of  light  with  the  fame  intenfenefs,  what- 
ever velocity  they  move  with.  Seethe 
articles  Light,  Refraction,  fifr, 
But  no  effluvia  of  bodies,  no  material 
fubftance,  and,  in  fhort,  no  material 
caufe  whatever,  can  aft  with  the  fame 
intenfenefs,  or  have  the  fame  effeft  upon 
a body  in  motion,  as  upon  the  fame  body 
at  reft  ; becaufe  body  can  only  aft  upon 
body,  according  to  the  fura.  or  difference 
of  their  motions.  It  remains  therefore, 
that  the  two  difpofitions  herein  mentioned 
are  not  the  refult  of  any  material  caufe 
whatever.  See  the  article  Motion. 
Under  the  articles  Fluid  and  Capii- 
LARY  tubes,  may  be  feen  how  any 
fluid  will  afeend  above  the  common  fur- 
face in  capillary  tubes,  &c.  by  means  of 
attraftion  5 but  the  moft  notable  and  ob- 
vious motion  of  fluids,  arifmg  from  at- 
traftion, is  that  of  the  tides  ; the  theory 
of  which  we  have  explained  at  large  un- 
der the  article  Tides. 

ATTRACTIVE,  attraSi^us,  attraSfix, 
fomething  that  has  the  power  and  pro- 
perty of  attraftion.  See  Attractiom. 

Attractive  power,  or  force,  vii 
atlraili'va.  See  the  articles  Power  and 
Attraction. 

Attractives,  or  attractive  reme- 
dies, medicines  applied  externally,  that 
by  .their  warmth  and  aftivity,  penetrate 
the  pores,  mixing  with,  and  rarefying"' 
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obftrufled  matter,  fo  as  to  fit  it  for  dif- 
chsrge,  upon  laying  open  the  part.  Thefe 
are  the  fame  with  what  we  call  drawers, 
ripeners,  maturants,'  and  digeftives. 

The  principal  fimples  of  this  clafs  are 
moft  kinds  of  fat,  the  dungs  of  pigeons 
and  cows,  bran,  yeft,  herring,  melilot, 

. tobacco,  oil,  pitch,  refin,  frankincenfe, 
6fc.  See  the  article  SUPP.URATIVES. 
ATTRIBUTE,  attributum,  in  a general 
fenfe,  that  wjjich  agrees  with  fome  per- 
fon  or  thing;  or  a quality  determining 
fomething  to  be  after  a certain  manner. 
Thus,  underftanding  is  an  attribute  of 
mind,  and  extenfion  an  attribute  of  body. 
That  attribute  which  the  mind  conceives 
as  the  foundation  of  all  the  reft,  is  call- 
ed its  effential  attribute  ; thus,  extenfion 
is  by  foine,  and  folidity  by  others,  ef- 
teeraed  the  effential  attributes  of  body  or 
matter. 

Attributes,  in  theology,  tl\e  feveral 
qualities  or  perf'eflions  of  the  divine  na- 
ture, or  fuch  as  we  conceive  to  conftitute 
the  proper  elfence  of  God  ; as  his  wif- 
doro,  power,  juftice,  goodnefs,  Sfc. 

The  heathen  mythologifts  divided  the 
deity  into  as  many  diftindt  beings  as  he 
had  attributes.  Thus  his  power  was  Ju- 
piter ; his  abfolute  will.  Fate  ; his  wrath 
and  vengeance,  Juno,  Sfc. 

Attributes,  in  logic,  are  the  predicates 
of  any  liibjedl,  or  what  may  be  affirmed 
or  denied  of  any  thing.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Predicate. 

Attributes,  in  painting  and  fculpture, 
arefymbols  added  to  fever  il  figures,  to 
■ intimate  their  particular  office  and  cha- 
rafter. 

Thus  the  eagle  is  an  attribute  of  Jupi- 
ter; a peacock,  of  Juno  ; a caduce,  of 
Mercury ; a club,  of  Hercules  ; and  a 
palm,  of  Vidfory.  For  the  attributes  of 
theapofties.  See  the  article  Apostle. 
ATTRITIOt^  attrifio,  the  rubbing  or 
flriking  of  bodies  one  againft  another,  fo 
as  to  throw  off  fome  of  their  fuperficial 
particles. 

The  grinding  or  polifliing  of  bodies  is 
performed  by  attrition,  the  effedls  of 
which  aie  heat,  light,  fire,  and  eledlricity. 
Attrition  isalfo  often  ul'ed  for  the  fric- 
tion of  fuch  fimple  bodies  as  do  not  wear 
from  rubbing  againft  ons  another,  but 
whole  fluids  are,  by  that  motion,  fub- 
jefled  to  fome  particular  determination  ; 
as  .the  various  lenfations  of  hunger,  pain 
• and  pleafure,  ace  faid  to  be  occafioned  by 
the  attrition  of  the  organs  formpd  for 
, fuch  iinpreflions. 
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Attrition,  among  divines,  fignifies  a 
forrow  or  repentance  for  having  offended 
God,  arifing  chiefly  from  the  apprehen- 
fions  of  piinifliment,  the  lofs  of  heaven, 
and  the  torments  of  hell  ; and  differs 
from  contrition,  in  as  much  as  this  laft 
is  conceived  to  arife  from  a love  to  Gud, 
as  an  ingredient  or  chief  motive  to  our 
forrow  and  repentance.  See  the  article 
Contrition. 

AVA,  a kingdom  of  India,  beyond  the 
Ganges,  fituated  on  the  north-eaft  part 
of  the' bay  of  Bengalj  between  lire  coun- 
tries of  Arracan  on  the  north,  and  Pegu 
on  the  fouth. 

A'V'ALON,  a town  of  Burgundy,  in  France, 
fituated  in  3°  50'  eaft  longitude,  and  47^ 
25' north  latitude. 

AVANT,  a french  term,  contrafted  by 
us  into  van.  See  the  article  Van. 

AVAST,  in  the  fea  language,  a term  re- 
quiring to  flop,  to  hold,  or  to  flay. 

AVAUNCHER.S,  among  hunters,  thefe- 
cond  brnnehes  of  a detr’s  horn.  See  the 
article  Head.’ 

AUBANE,  in  the  ciiftoms  of  France,  a 
right  veiled  in  the  king  of  being  heir 
to  a foreigner  that  dies  within  his  domi- 
nions. 

By  this  right,  the  French  king  claims  the 
inheritance  of  all  foreigners  that  die  with- 
in his  dominions,  notwithftanding  of  any. 
teftament  the  deceafed  could  make.  An 
ambaffador  is  not  fubjefl  to  the  right  ofp 
aubane  ; and  the  Switz,  Savoyards, 
Scots,  and  Portuguefe,  are  alfo  exempt- 
ed, being  deemed  natives  and  regnicoles. 

AUBE,  a river  of  France,  which,  arifing 
in  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  Champaign, 
runs  north-weft,  and  falls  into  the  Seine 
below  Plancy. 

AUBIGNI,  a town  of  France,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Berry,  and  government  of  Or- 
leans, fituated  ' in  2“  20'  eaft  longitude, 
and  47°  3'  north  latitude. 

AUBIN',  or  St.  Aubin,  a town  of  Bri- 
tany,  in  France;  its  weft  longitude  be- 
ing  1°  30'  and^ north  latitude  48°  15'. 

Aubin,  in  horfemanfhip,  a broken  kind  of 
gait,  between  an  amble  and  a gallop, 
accounted  a defefl, 

AUBURN,  a market- town  in  'Wiltfhire, 
fituated  about  twenty  four,  miles  weft  of 
Reading,  in  i°4o'  weft  longitude,  and. 
;i°  30' north  latitude. 

AUBUSSON,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
province  of  Marche,  and  government  of 
Lyonols!  eaft  longitude.!®  1 3' and  north 
latitude  45®  55'.  . 

UCTION,  aiiBio,  a kind  of  public  fale, 
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very  much  in  ufe  for  houHiold  goods, 
books,  plate,  fife.  By  tliia  method  of  fale, 
the  higheft  bidder  is  always  the  buyer. 
This  was  originally  a kind  of  fale  amohg 
the  antient  Romans,  performed  by  the 
public  crier  fub  hajla,  i.  e.  under  a fpear 
(tuck  up  on  that  occafion,  and  by  fame 
niagiftratr  who  made  good  the  fale  by 
delivery  goods. 

Auction  ^mtcb  of  candle.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Canule. 

AUDB,  a river  of  France,  which,  taking 
its  rife  in  the  Pyrenees,  runs  northwards 
by  AletandCarcaflbne;  and  from  thence 
turning,  ealtward  through  Languedoc, 
falls  into  the  Mediterranean,  a little  to 
the  north-eaft  of  Narbonne. 

AUDIENCE,  in  a general  fenfe.  Seethe 
article  HEARING. 

Audience,  given  to  embaffadors,  ceremo- 
nies obferved  in  courts,  at  the  admiffion 
of  erhbaffadors,  or  public  minifteis,  to  a 
hearing. 

In  England,  audience  is  given  to  embaf- 
fadors  in  the  prefence- chamber ; to  en- 
voys and  refidents,  in  a gallery,  clofet,  or 
in  any  place  where  the  king  happens  to 
be.  Upon  being  Admitted,  as  is  the  euf- 
tom  of  all  courts,  they  make  three  bows, 
after  which  they  cover  and  fit  down  ; but 
not  before  the  king  is  covered  and  fat 
down,  and  given  them  the  fign  to  put  on 
their  hats. 

When  the  king  does  not  care  to  have 
them  covered,  and  fit,  he  himlelf  ft'aiids 
uncovered  ; which  is  taken  as  a flight. 

At  Conftantinople,  mrnilfers  ufually  have 
audience  of  the  prime  vizier. 

Audisnce  is  alfothe  nameof  a cou'  tof  juf- 
tice  eftab'ifiied  in  the  Wclt-Indi  s by  the 
Spaniards,  anfwering  in  effefl  to  the  par- 
liaments of  France. 

Thefe  couits  take  in  feveral  provinces, 
called  alfo  audiences,  from  the  names  of 
the  tribunal  to  which  they  belong. 

Audienc  e is  alfo  the  name  of  an  ecclefiaf- 
tical  court,  held  by  the  arthbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  wherein  differences  upon 
eleflions,  confect  ations,infl.itutions,  mar- 
riages, &c.  are  heard. 

Chamber  of  Audience.  See  Chamber,. 

AUDIENDO  S?  terminando,  a writ,  oi 
more  properly  a commifiion,  direfled  to 
certain  perfbns,  when  any  riotous  afiefn- 
bly,  infnrre.fti.on,  &c.  is  committe'd  in 
any  plaefe,  for  dppeafing  it,  and  punifh- 
ihg  the  offehder.s. 

AUDIT,  a tegular  hearing  and  examina- 
tion of  an  account  by  fotne  proper  offi,- 
*»riS,  appoihled  for  that  purpofe. 


AUDITA  Querela,  a writ  that  He, 
ufually  where  one  is  bound  in  a liatuts 
merchant,  ftatiate  ftapte>  ot  recognizante 
where  a perfon  has  any  thing  to  plead 
but  hath  not  a day  in  a court  for  plead, 
ing  it ; or  where  judgment  is  given  for 
debt,  and  the  defendant’s  body  in  exe. 
cutioh  ; then  if  he  have  a releafe,  or 
other  fufScient  caufe  to  be  difcharged 
t!i,erefrom,  but  wants  a day  in  court  to 
plead  the  fame,  this  w'rit^ay.be  granted 
him  againft  the  perfon  that  has  recovered, 
or  againft  his  executors. 

This  writ  is  granted  by  the  lord-chan- 
cellor, upon  view  of  the  exception  fog. 
gefted  to  the  judges  of  either  bench, 
willing  them  to  grant  fummons  to  the 
fheriffs  of  the  county,  where  the  creditor 
is,  for  his  appearance,  at  a certain  day, 
before  them. 

AUDITOR,  in  a general  fenfe,  a hearer, 
or  one  who  liltens  and  attends  to  any 
thing. 

Auditor  is  alfo  ufed  for  feveral  officers, 
appointed  to  audit.  See  Audit. 

It  was  antiently  ufed  fbr  a judge.  No. 
taries  are  alfo  frequently  called  auditores. 
Auditor,  according  to  our  law,  is  an 
officer  of  the  king,  or  fome  other  great 
. perfon,  who  by  examining  yearly  the  ac- 
counts of  the  under-officers,  makesupa 
general  book,  with  the  ditfei'ence  between 
their  receipts  and  charges,  and  their  al- 
lowances or  allocations. 

Auditor  of  the  receipts  is  an  officer  of 
the  exchequer  who  files  the  tellers  bills, 
makes  an  entry  of  them,  and  gives  the 
lord-treafiirer  a certificate  of  the  money 
received  the  week  before.  He  alfo  makes 
debentures  to  every  teller,  before  they  re- 
ceive any  money,  and  takes  their  ac- 
counts. He  keeps  the  black  book  of 
receipts,  and  the  ireafurer's  key  of  the 
treafury,  and  fees  every  teller’s  moiley 
locked  up  in  the  new  treafury. 
Auditors  of  the  revenue,  dr  of  thiexck' 
, qtter,  officers  who  take  the  accounts  of 
; thole  who  colleQ-  the  revenues  and  taxes 
raifed  by  parliament,  and  take  the  ac- 
counts of  the  flieriffs,  efcheators,  collec- 
tors, tenants,  and  cuftomers,  and  fet 
them  down  in  a book  and  perfe6V  them. 
Auditors  of  the  preft  and  wtpref  are  of- 
ficers of  the  exchequer,  who  take  and 
’ make,  up  the  accounts  of  Ireland,  Ber- 
wick, the  Mint,  and  of  any  money  iln- 
prefled  to  any  man  for  the  king's  fervite. 
Auditors  collegiate,  conventual, 
ficers  formerly  9pppointcd  in  colleges, 
Siff.  to  examine  and  pals  their  accoirtts. 
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AUPITORY,  the  adjective,  foinething 
relating  to  the  fenfe  of  hearing.  See  the 
article  Hearing. 

jiuDiTORY,  or  Audience,  an  alTembly 
of  people  who,  -attand  to  hear  a perlbn 
thatfpeaks  iB.pulilic. 

Auditory  is  alibufed  forthe  bench  where- 
on  a magiftrate  or  judge  hears  caufes. 
Auditory  was  alfo  the  place  in  antient 
churches  where  the  congregation  flood  to 
hear  preaching. 

Auditorius,  auditory  paflage,  in 
anatomy,  fee  Meatus  Auditorius. 
Auditory  nerves,  in  anatomy,  apair 
of  nerves  arifing  from  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, with  two  trunks,  the  one  of 
which  is  called  the  portio  dura,  hard  por- 
tion ; the  other  portio  mollis,  or  foft  por- 
tion. See  the  article  Nerve. 

The  portio  mollis  enters  the  foramen  of 
the  os  petrofnm,  and  thence  through  va- 
. rious  little  apertures,  gets  into  the  laby- 
rinth of  the  eara  where  it  expands  over 
, all  its  parts,  and  conllitutes  the  primary 
organ  of  hearing. 

The  portio  dura,  pairing  the  aqusdufl  of 
Fallopius,  turns  back  one  or  more  bran- 
ches- from  the  anterior  furface  of  the 
■ pi'ocefs  of  thepetrofum,  into  the  cavity 
of  the  cranium.  It  fenr^s  off  alfo  another 
branch  internally,  which  with  the  branch 
from  the  fifth  pair,  ferves  for  the  con- 
■llruffion  of  the  chorda  tympani.  It  alfo 
fends  off  a number  of  other  fmaller  rami- 
fications, which  run  to  the  mufcles  and 
other  parts  of  the  tympanum. 

AVEIRO,  a fea-port  town  of  Portugal, 
lituated  near  the  ocean,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Vouga,  about  twenty-eight 
miles  fouth  of  Oporto,  in  9°  8'  weft  lon- 
gitude, and  40°  31' north  latitude. 
AVELLANE,  in  heraldry,  a crol's,  the 
quarters  of  which  fomewhat  refemble  a 
filbert-nut. 

Sylvanus  Morgan  fays,  that  it  is  the 
crofs  which  enfigns  the  mound  of  autho- 
rity, or  the  fovereign’s  globe. 
AVE-MARIA,  the  angel  Gabriel’s  falti- 
tation  of  the  virgin  Mary,  when  he 
brought  her  the  tidings  of  the  incarnation. 

It  is  become  a prayer,  or  form  of  devo- 
tion, in  the  romifh  church.  Their  chap- 
lets and  rofaries  are  divided  into  fo  many 
ave-maries,  and  fo  many  pater-nofters,- 
to  which  the  paplfts  afcribe  a wonderful 
efficacy. 

Dr.  Bingham  obferves,  that  among  all 
the  Ihort  prayei's  ufed  by  the  primitive 
chriftians  before  their  ftrmons,  there  is 
not  the  leaft  mention  oT  an  ave-maria. 


AVENA,  the  oat,  in  botany.  See  the 
article  Oat. 

AVENOR,  an  offieer  belonging  to  the 
king’s  rtahle.s,  who  provides  oats  for  the 
horfes.  He  afls  by  warrant  from  the 
maltcr  of  the  horfe.  See  the  article  Mas- 
ter qf  thehorfe. 

AVENUE^  in  gardening,  a walk  planted  41 
on  each  fide  with  trees,  a'*d  leading  to  - 
an  houfe,  gai'den-gate,  aBfcd,  &c.  and 
generally  terminated  by  f^me  diftant  ob- 
jefit.  The  width  of  avenues  (hould  ,be 
■twelve  or  fourteen  feet  greater  than  the 
yvliole  breadth  of  the  houfe ; and  for 
thofe  that  lead  to  woods  or  profpefls, 
they'  ought  not  to  be  lefs  than  fixty  feet 
ill  breadth.  The  trees  proper  for  plant- 
ing avenues,  are  the  englifli  elm,  the 
lime  tree,  rlie  horfe-ohel'nut,  the  beech, 
and  the  abele. 

The  method  of  planting  avenues  with 
regular  rows  of  trees,  is  with  good  rea- 
fon  now  much  difufed  ; for  nothing  can 
be  more  abfurd,  than  to  have  the  fight 
contrafiled  by  two  or  more  lines  of  trees, 

. which  fhut  out  the  view  of  the  verdure 
and  natural,  beauties  of  the  adjacent 
grounds ; hut  as  fome  perfons  prefer 
avenues  to  the  moft  beautiful  difpofition 
of  lawns,  gardeners  have  introduced  a 
more  magnificent  way  of  planting  them, 
which  is,  to  place  the  trees  in  clumps  or 
platoons,  at  about  three  hundred  feet  dif- 
tance  from  each  other,  making  the  open- 
ing much  wider  than  before. 

Avenue,  in  fortification,  an  opening  or 
inlet  into  a fort,  baftion,  or  the  like.  -See 
the  article  Bastion. 

A’VERAGE,  in  law,  an  antient  fervice 
which  the  tenant  owed  to  his  lord  by 
horfe  or  carriage. 

Average,  in  commerce,  fignifies  the  ac- 
cidents and  misfortunes  which  happen  to 
fhips  and  their  cargoes,  from  the  time 
of  their  loading  and  failing  to  their  re- 
turn and  unloading  ; and  is  divided  into 
three  kinds,  i.  The  fimple  or  particu- 
lar average,  which  confifts  in  the  extra- 
ordinary expences  incurred  for  the  Ihip 
alone,  or  for  the  merchandizes  alone. 
Such  is  the  lofs  of  anchors,  mafts,  and 
rigging,  occafionedby  the  common  acpi-  , 
dents  at  fea  ; the  damages  which  hap- 
pen to  merchandize  by  ftorm,  prize,  fliip- 
wreck,  wet  or  rotting  all  which  miift 
be  borne  and  paid  by  the  thing, which 
fuffered  the  damage,  a.  The  large  and 
common  average,  being  thofe  expences 
incurred,  and  damages  fiiftained  for  the. 
common  good  and  Iqcmity  both  of  the 
,G  g » nier- 
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jDcrchandizes  and  v'efTels  confequently  to 
be  borne  by  the  ftiip  and  cargo,  and  to 
be  regulated  upon  the  whole.  Of  this 
number  are  the  goods  or  money  given 
for  the  ranfom  of  the  fhip  and  cargo, 
things  thrown  overrboard  for  the  fafety 
of  the  Ihip,  the  expences  of  unlading  for 
entering  into  a river  or  harbour,  and  the 
provifions  and  hire  of  the  faiJors,  when 
the  (hip  ii^H^t  under  an  embargo.  3. The 
fmall  averages,  which  are  the  expences 
for  towing  and  pilotting  the  (hip-out  of, 
or  into  harbours,  creeks,  or  rivers,  one 
third  of  which  niuft  be  charged  to  the 
ftip,  and  two  thirds  to  the  cargo. 
Average  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  a 
certain  contribution,  that  merchants 
make  proportionably  towards  their  Ioffes. 
It  alfo  (iignifies,  a fmall  duty  which 
thole  merchants  who  (end  goods  in  an- 
other man’s  (hip,  pay  to  the  mafter,  for 
his  care  of  them  over  and  above  the 
freight.  Hence  it  is  expreffed  in  the  bills 
of  lading,  paying  fo  much  freight  for 
the  faid  goods  with  primage  and  average 
accuftoined. 

Average,  in  agriculture,  a term  ufed 
for  breaking  up  cornfields,  eddi(h,  or 
roughings. 

AVERDUPOIS,  pr  Averdupois- 
WEIGHT,  a fort  of  weight  ufed  in  Eng- 
land, the  pound  whereof  is  made  up  of 
fxteen  ounces.  See  Weight.. 

, This,  is  the  weight  for  the  larger  and 
coarfer  commodities,  fuch  as  groceries, 
che’efe,  wool,  lead,  £fc.  Bakers  who 
live  not  in  corporation-towns,  are  to 
make  their  bread  by  averdupois-weight, 
thofe  in  corporations,  by  troy  weight. 
Apothecaries  buy  by  averdupois-weight, 
but  fell  by  froju  The  proportion  of  a 
pound  averdupois  to  a pound  troy  is  as 
17  to  14.. 

AVERTA,  in  a general  fenfe,  (ignifies  any 
cattle,  but  is  ufed  in  law  for  ojcen,  pr 
horfes  of. the  plough. 

AVERMENT,  an  offer  of  the  defendant, 
to  make  good  an  exemption  pleaded  in 
abatement,  op  bar  of  the  plantiff’s  ac- 
tion. 

General  Averment  is  the  conclufion  of 
every  plea  to  the  vyrit,  or  in  bar  of  repli- 
cations,  or  pther  pleadings,  containing 
matter  affirmative. ' 

f.ariicj/lar  Averment  is  when  the  life  of  a 
tenant  foiTife,  or  tenant  in  tail,  is  aver- 
red . 

AVERNI,  among  antient  naturalifts,  cer- 
tain lakes,  grottoes,  and  other  pjaces 
which  infect  the  air  with  poifonopi  fteams 
3- 


or  vapours,  called  alfo  mephites. 

AVER-PENNY,  money  paid  in  lieu  of 
average.  See  the  article  Average. 

AVERRHOA,  a genus  of  the  decandria 
pentagynia  clafs  of  plants,  whofe  flower 
confifis  of  five  lanceolated  petals,  the 
fruit  is  an  apple  of  a turbinated  and  oh- 
tufe  pentagonal  figure,  containing  live 
cells,  wherein  are  difpofed  angular  feeds 
feparated  by  membranes. 

AVERRUNCATION,  in  the  antient 
agriculture,  the  fame  with  pruning.  Sec 
the  article  Pruning. 

AVERRUNCI,  in  the  antient  heathen 
theology,  an  order  of  deities  among  the 
Romans,  whofe  peculiar  office  it  was  to 
avert  danger  and  exile. 

Apollo,  and  Hercules  are  fuppofed  to  be 
of  this  order. 

AVERSA,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Lavoro,  fituated  about  fevenleen 
miles  fouth  of  Capua,  in  14°  45'  call 
longitude,  and  41°  15'  north  latitude. 

AVERSION,  averfio,  a diftaltc,  a riiflike, 
or  abhorrence  of  fomeihing. 

The  term  averfion,  though  chiefly  ufed 
in  a moral  fenfe,  is  fometimes  ufed  in  a 
natural  one  ; in  which  laft  cafe,  it  is  fy- 
nonymdus  with  antipathy.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Antipathy. 

AVERT  I,  a term  ufed  in  the  manege,  to 
fignify  Inch  a pace  of  a horfe,  as  is  regu- 
lated, and  required  in  the  lelfon.s.  tat 
ecoute,  pas  d'ecokt  among  the  French, 
fignify  the  fame  thing. 

AVES,  fome  fmall  iflands,  belonging  to  the 
Dutch  on  the  coalf  of  Terra  Firnia,  in 
fouth.  America. 

AVESNES,  a little  fortified  town  of  Hai- 
nault,  in  the  Frepch  Netherlands,  filuatcd. 
about  twenty-one  miles  fouth  of  Mons, 


in  3°  40'  ealt  longitude,  and  50° 


north  latitude. 

AUGES,  in  aftronomy,  the  fame  with  ap- 
fides.  See  the  article  Apsis. 

AUGMENT,  augmentum,  in  grammar, 
an  accident  of  certain  " tenfes,  of  greek 
verb.s,  being  either  the  prefixing  of  a 
fyllable,  or  an  increafe  of  the  quantity 
of  the  initial  vowels. 

Of  thefe  there  are  tw»  kinds,  the  <!«g- 
centum  temporgle,  or  of  a letter,  when  a 
(hort  vowel  is  changed  into  a long  one, 
pr  a diphthong  into  another  longer  one, 
and  augmentum  fyllabicum,  or  of  a fyl- 
lable, when  a fyllable  is  added,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  word. 

AUGMENTS,  in  mathematics.  Seethe 
articles  Fluxion  and  Moment. 


AUGMENTA  I'lON,  in  a gene- 

■ (51 
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rai  addkig  or  joining 

fotnclliing  to  another,  with  a delign  to 
render  it  more  large  and  confiderable. 
Augmentation  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  ad- 
■^ditament  or  thing  added. 

Augmentation  was  alfo  the  name  of  a 
court  erefted  27  Hen.  VIII.  fo  called  from 
the  augmentation  of  the  revenues  of  the 
crownf  by  the  fuppreflTion  of  religious 
houfes ; and  the  office  ftill  remains, where- 
in there  are  many  curious  records,  tho’  the 
court  has  been  dillolved  long  fince. 
Augmentation,  in’ heraldry,  are  addi- 
tional charges  to  a coat-armour,  fre- 
quently given  as  particular  marks  of  ho- 
nour, and  generally  borne,  either  on  the 
efcutcheon  or  a canton  ; as  have  all 
the  baronets  of  England,  who  have  borne 
the  arras  of  the  province  of  Ulfter  in 
Ireland. 

AUGRE,  or  Awgre,  an  inftrument  ufed 
by  carpenters  and  joiners,  to  bore  large 
round  holes  ; and  confifting  of  a wooden 
handle,  and  an  iron  blade,  terminated  at 
bottom  with,  a fteel  bit. 

AUGSBURG,  a confiderable  city  of  Swabia 
in  Germany;  fituated  in  11°  eaft  longi- 
tude, and  48°  20'  north  latitude. 

It  is  an  imperial  city,  and  remarkable 
for  being  the  place  where  the  Lutherans 
prefented  their  confelfion  of  faith  to  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  at  a diet  of  the  em  - 
pile  held  in  1550;  from  hence  denomi- 
nated the  augpurg  confejm. 

AUGUR,  an  officer  among  the  Romans  ap- 
pointed to  foretell  future  events,  by  the 
chattering  and  feeding  of  birds.  There 
y(as  a college  or  community  of  them 
confifting  originally  of  three  members, 
with  refpeft  to  the  three  tribes,  Luceres, 
Rhamnenfes,  and  Tatienfes  : afterwards 
the  number  was  increafed  to  nine,  four 
of  whom  were  patricians  and  five  ple- 
beians. They  bore  an  augural  ftaff  or 
wand,  as  the  enfign  of  their  authority, 
and  their  dignity  was  fo  much  refpefted, 
that  they  were  never  depofed,  nor  any 
Ihbftiluted  in  their  place,  though  they 
Ihould  be  convicled  of  the  molt  enormous 
crimes.  See  the  article  Atjgury. 
/lUGURAL,  fomething  belonging  to  au- 
gurs or  augury : thus,  we  meet  with 
augural  inftraments,  augural  books,  fife. 
AUGURY,  in  antiquity,  a fpecies  of  divi- 
nation, or  the  arn  of  foretelling  future 
evpnts,  is  diftinguiflied  into  five  forts,  i. 
Augury  from  the  heavens.  . 2.  Frorn 
birds.  3.  From  chickens.  4.  From  qua- 
drupeds. 5.  From  portentous  events. 
^!jen  an  augury  was  taken,  the  ai^uc 


divided  the  heavens  into  four  parts;  and 
having  facrificed  to  the  gpds,  he  obftrved, 
with  great  attention,  from  what  part  the 
fign  from  heaven  appeared.  If,  for  in- 
ftance,  there  happened  a clap  of  thunder 
from  the  left,  it  was  taken  as  a good 
omen.  If  a flock  of  birds  came  about  a 
man,  it  was  a favourable  prefage,  but 
the  flight  of  vultures  was  unlucky.  If, 
when  corn  was  flung  before  the  facred 
chickens,  they  crouded  about  it,  and  eat  it 
greedily,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a favour- 
able omen,  but  if  they  lefufed  to  eat  and 
drink,  it  was  an  unlucky  fign.  See  the 
article  Divination. 

AUGUST,  in  chronology,  the  eighth 
month  of  our  year,  containing  thirty-one 
days,  and  fo  called  from  the  emperor 
Auguftus. 

Augusta,  or  Austa,  an  ifland  in  the 
gulph  of  Venice,  on  the  coaft  of  Dal- 
matia ; fituated  in  1 7°  40'  eaft  longitude, 
and  42°  35' north  latitude.  ■ 

AUGUST ALES, ' in  roman  antiquity,  an 
epithet  given  to  the  flamins  or  priefts  ap- 
pointed to  facrifice  to  Auguftus,  after  his 
deification,  and  alfo  to  the  ludi  or  games 
celebrated  in  honour  of  the  fame.prince 
on  the  fourth  of  the  ides  of  Oflober. 

AUGUST  ALIA,  a feftival  inftituted  by 
the  Romans,  in  honour  of  Auguftus  Cae- 
far,  on  his  return  to  Rome  after  having 
fettled  peace  in  Sicily,  Greece,  Syria, 
Alia,  and  Parthia ; on  which  occafion 
they  llkewife  built  an  altar  to  him,  in- 
feribed  Fortunes  redud. 

AUGUSTALIS  pr^fectus,  a title  pe- 
culiar to  a roman  magiftrate  who  go- 
verrfed  Egypt,  with  a power  much  like 
that  of  a proconful  in  other  provinces. 

AUGUSTAN,  in  a general  lenfe,  denotes, 
fomething  relating  to  the  emperor  Au- 
guftus: thus,  we  lay,  Augujlan  age,  Au- 
gujlan  ara,  &c. 

AUGUSTIN,  or  St.  Augustin,  the  ca- 
pital town  of  fpanifli  Florida,  in  north 
America ; fituated  near  the  frontiers  of 
Georgia,  in  Si°  weft  longitude,  and  30** 
north  latitude. 

Cs/e-AuGUSTiN,  a cape  of  Brazil,  in  fouth 
America ; lying  in  35°  weft  longitude, 
apd  8°  30'  fouth  latitude. 

AUGUSTINS,  a religious  order  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  who  follow  the  rule  of 
Sr.  Auguftin,  preferibed  them  by  Pope 
Alexander  LV.  Among  other  things, 
this  rule  enjoins  to  have  all  things  in 
common,  to  receive  nothing  without  the 
leave  of  the  fuperior  ; and  feveral  other 
precepW  relating  to  charity,  mpdefty, 
' ' and 
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and  chaftity.  There  are  likewlfe  nuns  of 
this  order. 

The  auguftins  are  cloathed  in  black,  and 
at  Paris  are  known  under  the  name  of  the 
religious  of  St.  Genevieve,  that  abbey  be- 
ing the  -chief  of  the  order. 

AVIARY,  a place  fit  apart  for  feeding  and 
propagating  birds.  It  fliould  be  fo  large, 
as  to  give  the  birds  fome  freedom  of 
flight,  and  turfed,  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  foulnefs  on  the  floor. 

AVICENNIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants  of  the  tetrandria  menogynia  clafs 
of  Linnaeus,  the  flower  of  which  conlifts  of 
a Angle  pets!,  divided  into  four  ovato- 
acuminated  fegments,  the  fr-uit  is  a co- 
riaceous capfule  of  one  cell,  containing  a 
Angle  feed  of  an  elliptic  figure. 

AVIGNON,  a large  city  of  Provence,  in 

' France ; fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  pf  the 
river  Rhone,  about  twenty  miles  footh 

. of  Orange,  in  4°  40'  eaft  longitude,  and 
43°  50'  north  latitude. 

Avignon  is  an  archbilliop’s  fee,  and  with 
the  whole  diftrifl:  of  Venaiffine,  fubjeft 
to  the  pope. 

AVILA,  a beautiful  city  of  old  Caftile  in 
Spain,  fituated  fifty  miles  north-weft  of 
Madrid,  in  5°  ao'  weft  longitude,  and 
40°  50'  north  latitude. 

AVILES,  a fea-port  town  of  Afturia,  in 
Spain,  in  6®  40' weft  longitude,  and  43® 
30'  north  latitude. 

AVIS,  BIRD,  in  zoology.  See  the  articles 
Bird  and  Onithology. 

AUKLAND,  a market-town  on  the  river 
Ware,  in  the  bifliopric  of  Durham  ; fitu- 
ated about  twelve  miles  fouth-weft  of  the 
city  of  Durham,  in  i"  Weft  longitude, 
and  54°  +0'  north  latitude. 

AUL,  01-  AwD.  See  the  article  Awl. 

AULA,  is  ufed  for  a court-baron,  by  Spel- 
man  j by  fome  old  ecclefiaftical  writers, 
for  the  nave  of  a church,  and  fometimes 
for  a coiirt-yard. 

AULCESTER,  a market-town  of  War- 
wickfhire  ; fituated  about  fourteen  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Warwick,  in  i®  50'  weft 
longitude,  and  52°  20'  north  latitude. 

AULIC,  an  epithet  given  to  certain  officers 

. of  tlje  empire,  who  compofe  a court, 
which  decides,  without  appeal,  in  all 
proceffes  entered  in  it.  Thus  we  fay,  aulic 
council,  aulic  chamber,  aulic  counfellor. 
The  aulic  council  is  compofed  of  a pre- 
fident,  who  is  a catholic  ; of  a vice-chan- 
cellor, prefented  by  the  archbilhop  of 
Mentz;  and  of  eighteen  counfellors,  nine 
of  whong  are  proteftants,  and  nine  catho- 
lics. They  are  divided  into  a bench  of 


lawyers,  and  always  follow  the  en,.., 
ror’s  court,  for  which  reafon  tlteyaw 
called  juJHtium  imperatoris,  (ns- 
rors’s  juftice,  and  aulic  council.  X|)^ 
aulic  court  ceafes  at  the  death  of  the  em- 
peror, whereas  the  im.peria!  chamber  of 
Spire  is  perpetual,  reprefenting  not  only 
the  deceafed  emperor,  but  the  whole 
germanic  body,  which  is  reputed  never 
to  die. 

Aulic,  in  the  forhonne  and  foreign  uni. 
verfities,  is  an  aft  which  a young  divine 
maintains  upon  being  admitted  a dofiot 
in  divinity. 

It  begins  by  an  harangue  of  the  chan- 
cellor,  addrefled  to  the  young  doflor 
after  which  he  receives  the  cap,  and  pte- 
tides  at  the  aulic,  or  difputation. 

AULNEGER,  or  Alnager,  See  the 
article  Alnager. 

AULOS,  ciwAo;,  a'grecian  Iong-meafnre,the 
fame  with  ftadiuin.  See  StADiCiVi. 

AUMONE,  in  law,  fignifies  a tenure, 
where  lands  are  given  in  alms,  to  feme 
church  or  religious  houfe.  See  the  article 
Frank-Almoigs, 

AUNCEL-weight,  an  antient  kind  of 
balance,  now  out  of  ufe,  being  prohi- 
bited by  feveral  ftatutes,  on  account  of 
the  manydeceits  praftifed  by  it.  It  con- 
lifted  of  fcales  hanging  on  hooks,  fallen- 
ed  at  each  end  of  a beam,  which  a man 
lifted  up  on  his  hand.  In  many  partsof 
England,  auncel- weight  fignifies  meat 
fold  by  the  hand,  without  fcales. 

AUNCESTREL  Ho'mag?'.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Homage. 

AUNIS,  a maritime  province  of  France,  on 
the  weftern  lliore  of  the  bay  of  Bifcayj 
having  the  province  of  Poiftou  on  the 
north,  and  Santoigne  on  the  fouth. 

AVOCATORIA,  a mandate  of  the  em- 
peror of  Germany,  addrefled  to  feme 
prince,  in  order  to  flop  his  unlawful 
proceedings  in  any  caufe  appealed  to  him, 

AVOIDANCE,  in  the  canon  law,  is  when 
a benefice  becomes  void  of  an  incumbent, 
which  happens  either  in  faft,  as  by  the 
death  of  the  parfon,  or  in  law,  as  by 
ceffion,  deprivation,  refignation,  6fc.  In 
the  firft  of  thefe  cafes,  the  patron  mull 
take  notice  of  the  avoidance,  at  his 
peril  ; but  in  avoidance  by  law,  the  or- 
dinary is  obliged  to  give  notice  to  the 
patron,  in  order  to  prevent  a lapfe, 

AVOIRDUPOIS,  or  Averdupois.  See 
the  article  Averdupois. 

AVON,  a river  of  England,  which,  taking 
its  rife  in  Wiltfhire,  rund  by  Bath,  where 
it  become!  navigable,  and  continues  its 
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cbUrfe  tbv^ards  Btiftol,  below  which  city 
it  falls  into  the  Severn. 

AVON  is  nifo  a arifing  in 

beicefterlhire,  tuns  foutlv-weft  by  War- 
wick and  Evefham,  and  falls  into  the 
Severn  atTewkfbury  in  Gloucefterlhire.- 
AVOSET'TAj  in  ornithology,  a fpecies  of 
recurviroftra,  being  an  extreme  Angular? 
Sitd  variegated  with  blnek.  ,and  white, 
and  about  the  fi^s  pf  a common  lapwing. 
See  the  article  Regurvirostra, 
avowee,  one  who  has  a right  to  prefent^ 
loabenefice.  -See  Abvgvvson. 

He  is  thus  called  in  contradiftinfilion  to 
Ihofe  who  only  have  the  lands  to  which 
theadvowfon  belongs  for  a term  of  years, 
or  by  virtue  of  intrufiort  or  diffeifin.  See 
thearticles  Intrusion,  efr. 
avowry,  in  law,  is  vvhere  a perfon  di- 
ftrained  fues  out  a replevin,  for  then  the 
diftrainermuft  avow,  and  jullify  his  plea, 
which  is  called  his  avowry.  See  the  ar- 

licleREPLEVlN. 

Tile  avowry  mull  contain  fuSicient  mat- 
ter'for  judgment  to  have  return,  but  fo 
much  certainty  is  not  required  therein, 
as  in  a declaration  ; and  if  made  for  rent, 
though  it  appears  that  part  of  that  rent 
is  not  due,  yet  the  avowry  is  good  for 
the  reft. 

AliRA,  among  phyfiologifts,  Agnifies  a 
vapour  or  exhalation,  fuch  as  thofe  which 
arife  from  mephitical  caves.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Vapour,  and  Exhalation. 
AURACH,  a town  of  Swabia,  in  Germany, 
Ctuated  about  Afteen  miles  call  of  Tubin- 
geni  in  9°  10'  eaft  longitude,  and  48° 
05'  north  latitude. 

AVRANCHES,  a large,  ftrong  and  well 
fituated  city  of  France  in  the  lower  Nor- 
mandy f Atuated  in  1 ° 16'  weft  longitude, 
and  4.8°  41'  north  latitude. 

AltRANTlUM,  the  orange-tree,  in 
botany,  makes  a diftinft  genus,  accord- 
ing to  Tournefort,  but  is  comprehended 
under  citrus,  by  Linnaeus.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Orange  and  Citrus. 

ARRAY,  a fea-port  town  of  Brittany,  in 
France;  Atuated  about  eighteen  miles 
fo8th‘eaft  of  Port-Lewis,  in  45'  weft 
longitude,  and  47®  40'  north  latitude. 
ARREA  ALEXANDRINA,  in  pharma- 
cy, an  eleftuary  compounded  of  above 
fevetity  ingredients,  one  of  which  was 
iJUre  gold  ; and  recommended  by  its  in- 
yenfor  Alexander,  a phyAcian,  as  an  an- 
tidote againft  the  colic  and  apoplexy. 
ARRENGABAD,  a large  city  in  the  pro- 
linje  of  ViAapo'ttr,  in  India,  on  this  fide 


the  Ganges,  eaft  longitude  yj®  30',  and 
north  latitude  19°  15'. 

AUREOLA,  in  its  original  AgniAcation, 
denotes  a jewel,  which  is  propofed  as  a 
reward  of  viflory  in  fome  public  dlfpute. 
Hence,  the  roman  fchoolinen  applied 
it  to  the  reward  bellowed  on  martyrs, 
virgins,  and  dodlors,  , on  account  of 
their  works  of  fupererogation  ; and  pain- 
ters ufe  it  to  Agnify  the  crown  of  glbryj 
with  which  they  adorn  the  heads  of  faints, 
confelTors,  Sfr. 

AURES  MARINrE,  Ear  shells,  in 
natural  hiftory,  a name  given  to  different 
Hiecies  of  the  iValiotis.  This  is  an  univalve 
flifll-Alh -of  a flatted  lhapc,  foraewhat 
refembling  the  human  ear  ; its  mouth  U 
the  wideft  of  all  fliells,  except  the  limpet. 
See  the  article  Haliotis,  and  plate 
XXIV.  fig,  3. 

AUREUS,  a roman  gold -coin,  equal  in 
value  to  twenty-five  denarii. 

According  to  Ainlwortli,  the  aureus  of 
the  higher  empire  weighed  near  five 
penny-weight,  and  in  the  lower  empire, 
little  more  than  half  that  weight.  Wa 
learn  from  Suetonius,  that  it  was  euftoma- 
ry  to  giveaurei  to  the  viflors  in  the  cha- 
riot races, 

AURIGH,  a town  of  Weftphalia,  in  Ger- 
many ; fituated  about  twelve  miles  north 
eaft  of  Embden,  in  6°  50'  eaft  longitude, 
and  53®  40' north  latitude. 

AURICHALCUM,  or  Orichalcum.  See 
the  article  Orichalcum. 

AURICLE,  in  anatomy,  that  part  of  the 
ear  which  is  prominent  from  the  head, 
called  by  many  authors  auris  exteYjia,  See 
the  article  Ear. 

Auricles  of  the  heart.  Thefe  are  a kind 
of  appendages  of  the  heart  at  its  bafe,  and 
are  diftinguilhed  by  the  names  of  the 
right  and  left.  The  right  auricle  is 
much  larger  than  the  lelt,  and  this  is 
placed  ih  the  binder,  that  in  the  anterior 
part.  They  are  intended  as  diverticula 
for  the  blood,  during  the  fyftole.  Their 
fubftance  is  mufculat,  being  compqfed  of 
ftrong  fibres,  and  their  motion  is  not 
fynchronous  but  achroHous  with  that  of 
the  heart. ' See  the  article  Heart. 

AURIGUL-ffi  primus  & ficundus  mufculus, 
two  mufcles  of  the  ear,  otherwife  called 
fuperior  and  retrahens.  See  the  articles 
Superior  and  Retrahens. 

AURICULAR,  whatever  belongs  or  re- 

, lates  to  the  ear.  Thus  we  fay,  auricular 
witnefs,  auricular  confelEon,  Sff.  as  be- 
ing done  lecretly.  and  as  it  were  in,  the  ear. 

■ Auri- 
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AuRfcuLAR.  Medicines,  fuch  as  areufed 
in  the  cure  of  diftempers  in  the  ear.  See 
the  article  Ear. 

AURIGA,  the  waggoner,  in  aftrono- 
my,  a conftellation  of  the  northern  he- 
mifphefe,  conlifting  of  twenty-three  ftars, 
according  to  Tyche,  40  according  to 
Hevelius,  and  68  in  the  britannic  cata- 
logue. 

AURILLAC,  a neat  and  well-built  city 
of  France,  in  the  upper  Auvergne,  noted 
for  its  trade  in  bone-lace:  it  is  iituated 
in  5°  ^I'eaft  long,  and  54®  44'north  lat. 

AURIPIGMENTUM,  orpiment,  in  na- 
tural-hiftory.  Seethe  article  Orpiment. 

AURIS,  the  EAR,  in  ^atoijny.  See  Ear. 

Auris  Elevator,  Externus,  Obli-, 
QDtls,  Tinnitus,  (gc.  See  the  article 
Elevator,  Sfc. 

AURISC  ALPIUM,  an  inftrument  to  clean 
the  ears,  and  ferving  aifo  for  other  opera- 
tions in  diforders.  of  that  part. 

AURORAf  the  morning  twilight,  or  that 
faint  light  which  begins  to  appear  in  the 
morning,  when  the  fun  is  within  eighteen 
degrees  of  the  horizon.  See  Twilight. 

Aurora  bore.^lis  is  an  extraordinary 

. meteor,  (hewing  itfelf  in  the  night-time, 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  heavens. 

The  raoft  general  phaenomena  of  it  are 
thefe : i.  la  the  northern  parts  of  the 
horizon,  there  is  an  apparent,  though  not 
real  cloud  extended  foinetimes  farther  to- 
wards the  weft  than  to  the  eaft,  and  Ibme- 
times  farther  towards  the  eaft  than  weft, 
taking  up  nearly  a quarter  of  the  horizon. 
2.  The  upper  edge  of  this  cloud  is  gene- 

/ rally  terminated  'with  one  or  more  lucid 
arches,  and  fometimes  by  a long  bright 
ilreak  of  light,  lying  parallel  to  the  ho- 
rizon. 3.  Out  of  thefe  arches  proceed 
ftreams  of  light  generally  perpendicular 
to  the  horizon,  but  fometimes  a little  in- 
clined to  it,  and  very  much  refembling 
the  tail  of  comets.  4.  The  upper  ends  of 
the  ftreams  appear  and  vanilh  incelTantly, 
which  caufes  fuch  a feeming  trembling  in 
the  air,  that  you  would  think  the  upper 
part  of  the  heavens  to  be  as  it  were  in 
convulfions.  5.  When  all  the  flream- 
ings  are  over,  the  aurora  commonly  de- 
generates into’  a bright  twilight  in  the 
north,  and  then  gradually  dies  away.  . 
The  folutions  of  the  phtenomena  of  the 
aurora  borealis  are,  various.  Dr.  Halley 
has  recourfe  to  the  magnetic  effluvia 
which  he  (uppo.'es  enters  the  earth  near 
the  fouth  pole,  and  pervading  its  pores, 
pafs  out  again  at  the  fame  dittance  from 
the  .northern  ; and  thinks,  that  by  Uie 


concourfe  of  feveral  caufes,  they  maybe' 
capable  of  producing  a fmall  degtecof 
light,  either  from  the  greater  denfity  of 
the  matter,  or  from  thy  greater  velocity 
of  its  motion,  after  the  fame  manner  at 
. vve  fee  the  effluvia  of  eleftric  bodies  emit 
light  in  the  dark.  Monfieur  de  Maraia 

endeavours  to  prove  that  it  is  owing  to 
the  zodiacal  light,  or  the  atmofphere  of 
the  fun,  which  mixing  with  our  altnof. 
phere,  and  being  of  an  heterogeneous  na. 

' ture,  produces  the  leveral  appearances  of 
the  aurora  borealis.  Mr.  Mater,  of  tbe 
academy  at  Peterlburg,  accounts  for  it 
from  exhalations  fermenting  and  taking 
fire  in  the  atmofphere  ; and  Mr.  Rown- 
ing  gives  a very  ingenious  and  natural 
folution  of  all  the  above  phasnomena, 
from  fuch  effluvia  as  are  continually  ex- 
haled from  the  furface  and  bowels  of  tbe 
earth. 

The  aurora  borealis  is  a very  common 
phaenomenon  in  countries  near  the  polej 
but  there  are  not  many  upon  record,  as 
having  appeared  in  England  before  that 
ofMarch  the  6th,  Since  thattime, 

however,  they  have  been  and  ftiil  conti- 
nue very  frequent. 

AURUM,  GOLD,  in  natural  hiftory.  See 
the  article  Gold. 

The  latin  term  aurUm  is  chiefly  ufed  to 
denote  certain  chemical  preparations, 

. whereof  gold  is  the  principal  ingredient. 
Such  are,  i.  Aurum  fulminans,  beinga 
folution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia,  and  pre- 
cipitated with  fait  of  tartar.  This  gives 
a much  fmarter  and  louder  report  than 
the  common  pulvis  fulminans.  j.  An- 
rum  muflvum  or  mofaicum,  which  is 
made  of  tin,  flowers  of  fulphnr,  crude 
fal  armoniac,  and  purified  quicklilver, 
by  mixing  and  fubliming  the  whole  in  a 
mattrafs.  The  aurum,  mufivuin  will  be 
found  under-  the  fublimed  part,  in  the 
bottom  of  the  mattrafs,  and  may  be  pte- 
. feribed  in  a dofe  from  four  grains  to  a 
fcruple,  to  kill  worms  in  children.  3. 
Aurum  potabile,  potable  gold.  This  is? 
compofition  made  of  gold,  by  fepatafing 
its  fait  and  fulphur,  and  then  dillolving 
it  in  a liquor,  which  takes  the  name  of 
tinfture  of  gold.  It  is  fuppofed  to  poM 
the  virtues  of  a cordial  and  fudorilic,  but 
thefe  can  never  be  aferibed  to  the  gold, 
for  it  remains  ftill  gold,  and  maybefe- 
parated  in  its  own  proper  form  by  mere 
evaporation.  4.  Aurum  philofophorum, 
which  the  alchcmifts  hold  ftill  more  fim- 
ple  than  gold,  as  conlifting  of  merepry 
perfeflly  cleared  from  all  fulphur;  bw 

^ whete 
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V^lielher  there  be  any  fuch  thing  in  na- 
■ tm-e,  is  a queftion  not  yet  decided. 
AUSEICIUM,  AUSPiCY,  the  fame  with 
augury.  See  the  article  Augury. 

Some  authors  indeed  have  fuppofed,  that 
aufuicy  regarded  only  the  flight  of  birds, 
and  tlietefote  diftingui&ed  it  from  augu- 
ry, which  obferved  the  noife,  chirping, 
and  chattering  of  birds ; but  this  is  a 
dilliuftion  not  always  obferved. 

AUSTEliE,  rough,  aftringent.  Thus  an 
auftere  tafte- is  fuclv  a one  as  copftringes 
the  mouth  and  tongue  with  fome  aulle- 
ritypas  the  tafte  of  unripe  fruit. 

Things  of  an  auftere  tafte  are  fuppofed 
by  fome,  from  their  glutinous  quality,  to 
generate  the  ftone. 

austerity,  among,  moral  v./riters,  im- 
plies feverity  and  rigour.  Thus-  we  fayj 
aullerity  of  manners, 

Aullerity  of  bodies,  according  to  the 
Cartefians,  confifts  in  having -obtufe  an- 
gular particles,  like  a blunt  faw. 
AUSTRAL,  aujiralis,  fomething- relating 
tothe  fouth:  thus  the  fix  ligns  on  the 
I'oiith'  fide  of  the  equinoiSlial  are  called 
sullral  flgns, 

Aus'faAU  FISH,  aujiralis.  pifcis,  a fmall 
conliellation  of  the  foutherii  hemifphere, 
invifihla  to  us. 

AUSTRIA,  a.  circle  of  Germany,  com- 
prehending- the  arch-dutchy  of  Auftria, 
alio  Slyria,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  Tyrol, 
Trent,  and  Brixen. 

It  is, bounded  by  Bohemia  and  Moravia 
on  the  north  5 by  Hungary,  Sclavonia, 
and  Croatia  on  the  eaft  5 by  the  domi- 
nions of  Ve’nice  on  the  fouth,  and  by 
Bavaria  on  the  weft. 

AUSTRIAN  NETHERLANDS.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Netherlands. 

AUTER  FOIS  ACQUIT,  in  law,  a plea 
made  by  a criminal  that  he  has  been  al- 
ready  acquitted  of  the  fame  crjine,  with 
which  he  is  charged.  There  are  likewife 
pleas  of  auter  fois  cqnvift  and  attaint, 
that  he  has  been  before  conviSied  of  the 
fame  felony. 

AUTHENTIC,  fomething  of  acknowledg- 
ed and  received  authority.  In  law  it 
llgnifies fomething  cloathed  in  all  its  for- 
malitie.s,  and  attefted  by  peiTons  to  wliom 
credit  has  been  regularly  given.  Thus, 
we  fay,,  authentic  papers,  authentic  in- 
llruments.  In  mufic,  authentic  is  a 
term  applied  to  four  of  the  church  modes 
or  tones,  which  rife  a fourth  above  their 
dominants,  which  are  always  a fifth 
above  their  finals;  in.  this  dillinguilhed 
from  the  plegal  modes,  which-  fall  a 
VOL.  I, 


fourth  below  their  finals*  Thus  wtfen 
an  ofilave  is  divided  arithmetically  ac- 
cording to  the  numbers  a,  3,  4.;  that  is, 
when  the  fifth  is  flat,  and  the  fourth 
fliarp,  the  mode  or  tone  is-called  authen- 
tic, in  contradiftinfilion  to  the  plegal  tone, 
where  the  oftave  is  divided  harmoni- 
cally, by  the  numbei-s  3,  4,  6,  which 
makes  the  fourth  a flat,  and  the  fifth  a 
fharp.  See  Mode,  Tone,  &(. 

AUTHENTICATING,  the  making  a 
thing  authentic.  See  the  preceding  ar- 

' tide. 

AUTHOR  properly  fignifies  one  who 
created  or  produced  any  thing.  Thus 
God,  by  way  of  eminence,  is  called  the 
author  of  nature,  the  author  of  the 
univerfe. 

The  word  author  is  fometimes  employed 
in  the  fame  fenfe  as  inventor.  As,  Othe 
de  Guerick  is  reported  to  be  the  author  of 
the  b.arometer. 

Author,  in  matters  of  literature,  a pef- 
fon  who  has  compofed  fome  book  or 
writing. 

Authors  may  be  diftinguiflied  into  facred 
and  profane,  antient  and  modern,  known 
and  anonymous,  Greek,  Latin,  Englilh, 
French,  and  with  regard  to  the  liib- 
jefls  they  treat,-  into  divines,  philofo- 
phers,  orators,  hiftorians,  poets,  gram- 
marians, phyfiologifts,  ©“r. 

An  original  author  is  he,  who,  in  treat- 
ing-any  fubjeft,  does  not  follow  any 
other  perfon,  or  imitate  any  model,  ei- 
ther in  the  matter,  or  method  of  his 
compofition.  For  inftance,  M.  de  Foh- 
tenelle  is  an  original  author  in  his  Plu- 
rality of  Worlds,  but  not  in  his  Dia- 
logues of  the  Dead. 

AUTHORITY,  in  a general  fanfe,  fig- 
nifies a right  - to  command,  and  make 
one’s  felf  obeyed.  In  which  fenfe,  we 
fay;  the  royal  authority,  the  epifco.pal  au- 
thority, the  authority  of  a father,  &c. 
Authority  denotes  a!fo  the  tellimony  of 
an  author;  fome  apophthegm,  or  fentence  - 
of  an  eminent  perfon,  quoted  in  a dif- 
coiirfe  by  way  of  proof. 

Authority,  in  law,  fignifies  a power  given 
byword,  or  writing,  to  a fecond  perfon - 
to  a6I  fomething,  and  may  be  by  writ,  ' 
■warrant,  commillion,  letter  of  attorney,  - 
©f.  and  fometimes  by  law.  An  authori- 
ty given  to  another,  to  do  what  a perfon 
himfelf  cannot  do  is  void  ; and  it  mull 
be  for  doing  a thing  that  Is  lawful,  other* 
wife  it  will  be  no  good  authority. 
Authority  is  reprefented,  in  painting, 
like  a grave  matron  fitting  in  a cliair  of 
H Rate, 
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ftate,  riclil/  cloithed'  in  a garment  em- 
broidered with  gold,  holding  in  her  right- 
hand  a fword,  and  in  her  left  a fceptre. 
By  her  fide  is  a double  trophy  of  books 
and  arms. 

AUTO  DE  FE,  ACT  OF  FAITH.  See  the 
article  Act. 

AUTOCEPHALOUS,  in 

• church-hiftory,  denotes  archbilhops  who 
, were  independent  of  any  patriarch. 
AUTOCHTHONES,  in  antiquity,  an  ap- 
pellation importing  ih*  fame  with  abori- 
gines. See  the  article  Aborigines. 
AUTOGRAPH,  aunyfo-pm,  denotes  a 
perfon’s  hand-writing,  or  the  original 
manufcript  of  any  book, 
AUTOMATUM,  or  AUTOMATCtN, 
auTOiwalor,  an,  inllrument,  or  rather  ma- 
chine i which,  by  means  of  fprings, 

' weights,  feeras  to  move  itfelf  as  a 
watch,  clock,  S’c.  Such  alfo  were  Ar- 
chytus’s  flying  dove,  Regiomontanus’s 
wooden-eagle,  £fc. 

AUTUMN,  the  third  feafon  of  the  year, 
when  the  harveft  and  fruits  are  gathered 
in.  Hence,  in  the  language  of  the  alche- 
mifts,  it  fignifies  the  time  when  the  phi- 
lofophfirs  ftone  is  brought  to  perfeflion. 
Autumn  is  reprefented,  in  painting,  by  a 
man  at  perfeft  age,  cloathed  like  the 
vernal,  and  likewife  girded  with  a flarry 
girdle;  holding  in  one  hand  a pair  of 
fcalcs  equally  poized,  with  a globe  in 
each  ; in  the  other,  a bunch  of  divers 
fruits  and  grapes.  His  age  denotes  the 
perfeflion  of  this  feafon,  and  the  ba- 
lance, that  fign  of  the  zodiac,  which  the 

■ fun  enters  when  our  autumn  begins. 
AUTUMNAL,  fomething  relating  to  au- 
tumn. Thus, 

Autumnal  point  is  that  point  of  the 
equinox  from  which  the  fun  begins  to  de- 
feend  towards  the  fouth  pole. 
Autumn.al  signs,  in. allronomy,  are  the 
figns  libra,  fcorpio,  and  fagittarius,  thro’ 
which  the  fun  pafles  during  the  autumn. 

■ See  the  article  Zodiac,  &c. 
Autumnal  Equinox,  the  time  when 

the  fun  enters  the  autumnal  point.  See 
the  article  Equinox. 

AUTUN,  a city  of  Burgundy  in  France; 
iituated  on  the  river  Arroiix,  in  4°  15' 
.eafl:  longitude,  and  46'^  50^  north  latit. 
AUVERNE,  a territory  of  the  Lyonois  in 
France;  lying  between  the'  Bourbonois 
on  the  north,  and  the  Cevennes  on  the 
, fouth. 

AU-'^,  or  .'kUGH,  in  geograpliy,  the  capi- 
tal city  of  Gafeony  in  France.  It  is  one 
el  the  richelt  archbilltcp's  lies  in  France, 
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though  but  a fmall  town,  fituated  in  jo* 
eaft  longitude,  and  43°  40'  north  latitude, 

AUXERRE,  a city  of  Burgundy  in  France' 
fituated  on  the  river  Yonne,  in  3“  ,i 
eaft  longit.  and  47°  40'  north  latitude. 
AUXILIARY,  auxiliaris,  whatever  is  aid- 

ing  or  helping  to  another. 

Auxiliary  VERBS,  in  grammar,  arefncli 
as  help  to  form  or  conjugate  others ; that 
is,  are  prefixed  to  them,  to  form  or  de. 
note  the  moods  or  tenfes  thereof.  As/j 
ha’ue  and  take,  in  the  Englifh  ; ejire^ 
avoir  in  the  French  ; ho  & foiio  in  the 
Italian,  five. 

In  the  englifii  language,  the  auxiliary 
vevba?x,  fupplies  the  want  of  paflive  verbs, 
See  ihe  article  Passive. 

AUXILIUM,  in  law,  the  fame  with  aid. 
See  ihe  article  AiD. 

Auxilium  cuRi.®,  in  law,  a precept  or 
order  of  court,  to  cite,  or  convene  one 
party  at  the  fuit  of  another. 

Auxilium  ad  filtmn  militem  faciendm, 
vel  filia?!i  jnarkaudam,  a precept,  or 
writ  direfted  to  the  flienff  of  every  county 
where  the  king,  or  other  lords  had  any 
tenants,  to  levy  of  them  reafonable  aid, 
towards  the  knighting  his  eldeft  fon,  or 
the  marriage  of  his  eldeft  daughter.  Set 
the  article  Aid. 

AUXONE,  a fmall  city  of  Burgundy,  in 
France,  fituated  on  the.  river  Soane,  about 
feven  miles  weft  of  Dote,  in  5°  ji'tall 
longitude,  and  47°  15'  north  latitude, 

AWARD,  inlaw,  the  judgment  of  an  ar- 
bitrator, or  of  one  who  is  not  appointed 
by  tlie  law  a judge,  but  chofen  by  the 
parties  themfelves  for  terminating  theit 
difference.  See  the  article  Arbitrator, 

AWIC,  in  ornitbology,  the  fame  with  the 
alee  or  razor-bill.  See  Razor-Bill, 

AWL,  or  Aul,  among  flioe-inakers,  an 
inllrument  wherewitli  holes  are  boied 
thro’  the  leather,  to  facilitate  the  Hitch- 
ing, or  fewrng  the.  fame.  The  blade  of 
the  awl  is  ulually  a little  flat  and  bend- 
ed, and  the  point  ground  to  an  acute 
angle. 

AWME,  or  Aume,  a dutch  liquid mea- 
fure,  containing  eight  lleckans,  or  twenty 
verges  or  vertecls,  equal  to  the  tierce  in 
England,  or  to  one-fixth  of  a ton  of 
Fiance. 

AWN,  arijfa,  in  botany.  See  Arista, 

AWNING,  in  the  fea-language,  is  the 
hanging  a,  fail,  tarpatiling,  or  the  like, 
over  any  pait  of  the  fliip,  to  keep  oft  the 
fun,  rain,  or  wind. 

A'}C,Jecuris,  among  carpenters,  an  inflru- 

ment  wherewith  to-hevv  wood,  

4.  Tins 
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' Tills  Implement  differs  from  the  joiners 
hatchet,  as  being  deeper  and  heavier. 

Ax,  Axle;  or  Axis.  See  Axis. 

AXBRIDGE,  a rnarket  town  of  Somerfet- 
fhire,  fituated  about  eight  miles  north- 
weft  of  Wells,  in  3“  welt  longitude,  and 
ji"  30'  north  latitude. 

AXEL,  a fmall  fortified  town  of  dutch 
Flanders,  fituated  about  twenty  miles 
weft  of  Antwerp,  in  3°  40'  eaft  longi- 
tude, and  SI®  ao'  north  latitude. 

axilla,  in  anatomy,  the  arm-pit,  or  the 
cavity  under  the  upper  part  of  the  arm. 

Axilla,  in  botany,  the  fpace  compre- 
hended betwixt  the  ftems  of  plants  and 
their  leaves. 

axillary,  axillaris,  fomething  belong- 
ing  to,  or  laying  near  the  axilla.  Thus, 

Axillary  artery  is  that  part  of  the  fub- 
clavian  branches  of  the  alcending  trunk 
of  the  aorta,  which  pafleth  under  the 
arm-pits.  See  the  article  Artery. 

Axillary  glands  are  fituated  under  the 
arm-pits,  enveloped  in  fat,  and  lie  clofe 
by  the  axillary  veflels. 

Axillary  vein,  one  of  the  fubclavian 
veins  which  palTes  under  the  arm-pit, 
dividing  itfelf  into  feveral  branches, 
which  are  fpread  over  the  arm.  See  Vein. 

AXIM,  a town  on  the  gold  coallof  Guinea, 
where  the  Dutch  have  a fort  and  faflory 
called  St.  Anthony  : well  longitude,  4®, 
and  north  latitude  5'’. 

AXIOM,  in  philofophy,  is  fuch  a plain, 
felf-evident,  and  received  notion,  that  it 
cannot  be  made  more  plain  and  evident 
by  demoiillration  ; becaufe  it  is  itfelf  bet- 
ter known  than  any  thing  that  can  be 
brought  to  prove  it : as,  that  nothing  can 
aS  where  it  is  not ; that  a thing  cannot 
be,  and  not  be,  at  the  fame  time;  that 
the  whole  is  greater  than  a part  thereof ; 
and  that  from  nothing,  nothing  can  arife. 
By  axioms,  called  alfo  maxims,  are  uii- 
dcrltood  all  common  notions  of  the  mind, 
wliofc  evidence  is  fo  clear  and  forcible, 
that  a man  cannot  deny  them,  without 
renouncing  common  fenfe  anci  natural 
reafon. 

The  rule  whereby  to  know  an  axiom,  is 
this;  whatever  propofition  expiclTes  the 
immediate  clear  cotnparil'on  of  two  ideas, 
without  the  help  of  a third,  is  an  axiom. 
But  if  the  truth  does  not  appear  from  the 
immediate  comparifon  of  two  ideas,  it  is 
no  axiom. 

Tliefe  fort  of  propofitions,  under  the 
name  of  axioms,  have,  on  account  of 
their  being  felf-evident,  palled  not  only 
Iw  principles  of  fcience,  but  have  been 


fuppofed  innate,  and  thought  to  be  the 
foundation  of  all  our  other  knowledge  j 
though,  in  truth,  they  are  no  more  than 
identic  propofitions : for  to  fay  that  all 
right  angles  are  equal  to  each  other,  is 
no  more  than  faying,  that  all  right  an- 
gles are  right  angles,  fuch  equality  be- 
ing implied  in  the  very  definition.  All 
confideration  of  thefe  maxims,  therefore, 
can  add  nothing  to  the  evidence  or  cer- 
tainty of  our  knowledge  of  them  : and 
how  little  they  influence  the  reft  of  our 
knowledge,  how  far  they  are  from  being 
the  foundation  of  it,  as  well  as  of  the 
truths  firft known  to  the  mind,Mr.Locke, 
and  fome  others,  have  undeniably  proved. 
According  to  Bacon,  it  is  impoflible  that 
axioms  railed  by  argumentation  fliould 
be  ufeful  in  difcovering  new  works ; be- 
caul’e  the  fubtilty  of  nature  far  exceeds 
the  fubtilty  of  arguments  : but  axioms, 
duly  and  methodically  drawn  from  par- 
ticulars, will  again  eafily  point  out  new 
particulars,  and  fo  render  the  fciences 
adtive. 

The  axioms  in  ufe  being  derived  from 
flender  experience,  and  a few  obvious 
particulars,  are  generally  applied  in  a 
correfponding  manner.  TJo  wonder, 
therefore,  they  lead  us  to  few  particu- 
lars ; and  if  any  inftan.ce,  unobferved 
before,  happen  to  turn  up,  the  axiom  is 
preferved  by  fome  trifling  diftinftion, 
where  it  ought  rather  to  be  corredVed. 

Axiom  is  allb  an  sftablilhed  principle  in 
fome  art  or  fcience. 

Thus  it  is  an  eftabliflied  axiom  in  phy- 
fics,  that  nature  does  nothing  in  vain  j 
fo  it  is  in  geometry,  that  if  to  equal  things 
you  add  equals,  the  furas.  will  be  equal- 
It  is  an  axiom  in  optics,  that  the  angle 
of  incidenre  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  re- 
fledlion,  ©’v.  In  which  fenie  too',  the  ge- 
neral laws  cf  motion  are  called  axioms  : 
whence  it  may  he  obl'erved,  that  ihefe  par- 
ticular axioms  are  but  dedudlions  from 
certain  hypothe'es. 

AXIS,  in  geometry,  the  llraight  line-in  a 
plane  figure,  about  which  it  revolves,  to 
produce  or  generate  a folid:  thus,  if  a 
femi- circle  he  moved  round  its  diameter 
at  reft,  it  will  generate  a fphere,  the  axis 
of  which  is  that  diameter. 

Axis,  in  aftronomy.  i.  Axis  of  the  world, 
an  imaginary  right  line  conceived  to  pafs 
through  the  center  of  the  earth  from  one 
pole  to  the  other,  .about  which  the  fphere 
of  the  world  in  the  ptolemaic  fyftem  re- 
volves in  its  diurnal  rotation,  a.  The 
axis  of  a planet,  is  that  line  drawn 
H h 3 through 
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tlnough  the  center  about  which  the  pla- 
net revolves.  The  fun,  together  with  all 
planets,  except  Mercurjc  and  Saturn, 
are  known  by  obfervation  to  move  about 
their  refpeftive  axes.  The  axis  of  the 
earth,  during  its  revolution  round  the 
fun,  remains  always  parallel  to  itfelf, 
and  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  eclip- 
tic, making  with  it  an  angle  of  66j  de- 
grees. See  the  articles  Parallelism, 
Inclination,  &c. 

3.  The  axis  of  the  equator,  horizon, 
ecliptic,  zodiac,  &c.  are  right  lines  drawn 
through  the  centers  of  thofe  circles  per- 
pendicular to  their  planes.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Equator,  Horizon,  &c, 

Ao?ls,  in  conic-feciions,  a right  line  divid- 
ing the  feftion  into  two  equal  parts,  and 
cutting  all  its  ordinates  at  right  angles. 
Thus,  if  A P (plate  XXIV.  fig.  4.  N". 
I,)  be  drawn  fo  as  to  cut  the  ordinate 
MN  at  right  angles,  and  divide  the  fec- 
tion  into  two  equal  parts,  then  is  the 
line  AP  the  axis  of  the  feflion.  The 
tranfverle,  firft,  or  principal  axis  of  an 
ellipfis  or  hyperbola,  is  the  axis  A P, 
which  in  the  ellipfis  (ibid.  N°,  a-)  is  the 
longeft,  and  in  the  hyperbola  (ibid.^N'^. 
3.)  cuts  the  curves  in  the  points  A and  P. 
The  conjugate,  or  fecond  axis  of  an 
ellipfis,  is  the  line  E F (ibid.  N°.  a.) 
drawn  through  the  center  C,  parallel  to 
the  ordinate  M N,  and  perpendicular  to 
the  tranfverfe  axis  A P,  being  the  fliorter 
of  the  two,  and  terminated  by  the  curve. 
The  conjugate  axis  of  an  hyperbola  is  the 
right  line  EF  (ibid.  N°.  3.  drawn  thro’ 
the  center  C,  parallel  to  the  ordinates 
MN,  MN,  and  perpendicular  to  the 
traverfe  axis  A P.  This  axis,  tho’. more 
than  infinite,  is  of  a determinate  length, 
and  may  be  found  by  this  proportion.  As 
AM  X PM  : AP’^  ::MhH:-EF^. 
The  axis  of  the  parabola  is  of  an  inde- 
terminate length.  This  a.xis  of  the  ellip- 
fis is  determinate.  In  the  ellipfis  and  hy- 
perbola, there  are  two  axes,  and  no 
more  ; and,  in  the  parabola,  only  one. 
Axis,  in  mechanics.  The  axis  of  a bal- 
lance  is  that  line  about' which  it  moves, 

' or  rather  turns  about.  Axis  of  ofcilla- 
tion  is  a right  line  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
'pafling  through  the  center  about  which  a 
pendulum  vibrates.  See  the  prticles  Eal- 
lahce  and  Penduj-um. 

Axis  in  peritrochio,  one  of  the  five 
mechanical  powers,  cQnfilling'pf  a peri- 
trcchiura  or  wheel  concentric  with  the 
bafe  of  a cylinder,  and  moveable  toge- 
liter  V/ith  it  abuut  its  axis.  The-  power 


is  applied  at  the  circumference  of  45 
wheel,  and  the  weight  is  raifed'by  arope 
that  is  gathered  up  on  the  axis  whilethe 
machine  turns  round.  The, power  mw 
be  conceived  as  applied  at  the  extremii'y 
of  the  arm  of  a lever,  equal  to  the  radius 
of  the  wheel ; and  the  weight  as  ap. 
plied  at  the  extremity  of  a lever,  equal  to 
the  radius  of  the  axis;  only  thofe  arras 
do  not  meet  at  one  center  of  motion,  as 
in  the  lever,  but  in  place  of  this  center 
we  have  an  axis  of  motion,  iz/is.  the  axis 
of  the  whole  machine.  See  Lever. 
But  as  this  can  produce  no  difference,  it 
follows,  that  the  power  and  weight  are 
itz  zequilibrio,  when  they  are  to  eacli 
other  in.verfely  as  the  diftances  of  their 
direflrons  from  the  axis  of  the  engine; 
or  when  the  power  is  to  the  weight  as 
the  radius  -pf  the  roller  to  the  radius  of 
the  wheel ; the  power  being  fuppofed 
to  aft  in  a perpendicular  to  this  radius. 
But  if  live  power  aft  obliquely  to  the  ra- 
dius, fubllitute  a perpendicular  from  the 
axis  on  the  direftion  of  the  power,  in 
the  place  of  the  radius,  thus.  If  ABDE 
(plate  XXIV.  fig.  5.)  reprefent  the  cy- 
lindric  roller,  HPN  the  wheel,  LM  the 
axis  or  right  line,  upon  which  the  whole 
engine  turns,  Qj^he  point  of  the  ftiiface 
of  the  roller,  where  the  weight  W is  ap- 
plied, P the  point  where  the  power  is 
applied,  JC  Qj_the  radius  of  the  roller, 
C P the  radius 'of  the  wheel ; then  if  the 
power  P aft  with  a direftion  perpendicu- 
lar to  C P,  the  power  and  weight  will 
fiiftain  each  other,  when  P is  to  Was 
K Qjto  C P or  C H : but  if  the  power 
aft  in  any  other  direftion  P R,  let  CR 
be  perpendicular  from  C the  center  of 
the  wheel  on  that  direftion  ; then  P and 
W will  fuftain  each  other,  when  P is  to 
. W as  KQ^lo  CR;  becaufe,  in  this 
cafe,  a power  P has  the  fame  eifefl,  as 
if  it  was  applied  to  the  point  R of  its 
direftion,  afting  In  a right  line  perpen- 
dicular to  C R. 

The  ufe  of  this  machine  is  to  raife 
weights  to  a greater  heighth  than  the 
lever  can  do  ; becaufe  the  wheel  is  capa- 
ble of  being  turned  leveral  limes  round, 
which  the  lever  is  not;  and  alfo  to  com- 
municate motion  from  one  part  of  a ma- 
chine to  another.  Accordingly,  thereate 
few  compound  machines  wiihout  it. 

Axis,  in  optics,  is  that  ray,  araong  a.il 
others  that  are  fent  to  the  eye,  wbidi 
falls  perpendicularly  upon  it,  and  which 
confequently  pa.ffes  through  t|ip  center 
of  the  eye. 


Comiwm 
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Common  or  mean  axis,  is  a right  line 
drawn  from  the. point  of  concourfe  of'the 
two  ept'o  nerves,  thro’  the  middle  of 'the 
light  line,  which  ijoins  the 'extrenaity  of 
the  fame  optic  nerves. 

Axis  of  a glafs  or  lens,  is  a right  line 
joining-  the  middle  points  of  the  two  op- 
pofite  furfaces  of  the  glafs. 

Axis  of  incidence,  in  dioptrics,  is  a right 
line  perpendicular  in  the  point  of  inci- 
dence, to  the  refrafling  fuperficies,  drawn 
in  the  fame  rhedium  that  -the  ray -of  inci- 
dence comes  from. 

Axis  of  refraflion  is  a right  line  drawn 
thro’  the  refraffing  medium,  front  'the 
point  of  refraftion,  perpendicular  to  the 
refiafling  fuperficies. 

Axis,  in  architeflure.  Spiral  axis,  is  the 
axis  of  a twitted  column  drawn  fpirally, 
in  order  to  trace  the  circumvolutions 
without.  See  the  article  ColuM'N. 

Axis  of  the  ionic  capital,  is  a line  patting 
perpendicularly  through  the  middle  of 
the  eye  of  the  volute.  See  the  articles 
Capital  and  Voltj'te. 

Axis  ot  a velTel  is  an  irtiaginary  right 
line,  patting  through  the  middle  of  it 
peipendlctilarly  to  its  bafe,  and  equally 
diftant  from  its  fides. 

Axis,  in  anatomy,  the  fecond  vertebra  of 
the  neck,  fo  called  from  the  head’s  turn- 
ing on  it  like  an  axis. 

AXLE,  or  Axle-teee,  the  fame  vvith 
axis.  See  the  article  Axis. 

AXMINSTER,  a market  town  of  Devon- 
(liire,  fituated  about  twenty-two- miles 
ealt  of  Exeter,  in  3®  15' welt  longitude, 
and  jo°  40'  north  latitude. 

AXUlXIA,  a city  of  Ethiopia,  in  Africa, 
fituated  in  38®  eaft  longitude,  and  15® 
north  I'ititude. 

AXUNGIA,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  old 
lard,  or  the  dried  and  hardeft  of  any  fat 
in  the  bodies  of  animals:  but,  more 
properly, ■ it  fignifies  only  hog’s  lard. 
Phyliciaus  make  ufe  of  the  axungia 
of  the  goofe,  the  dog,  the  viper,  and 
liime  others,  efpecially  that  of  man, 
which  is  held  by  feme  to  be  of  extraor- 
dinary fervice  in  the  drawing  and  ripen- 
ing ol  tumours. 

AxuiXGi.a  viTRi,  fandiver,  or  fait  of 
glafs,  a kind  of  fait  which  feparates  from 
the  glafs  while  it  is  in  futton.  It  is 
of  an  acrimonious  and  biting  tatte : 
the  farriers  ul’e  it  for  clearing  the  eyes  of 
jtorfesi  it  is  alfo  made  ufe  of  for  cleanf- 
(iig  the  teeth;  and  it  is  fometimes  ap- 
plied to  running  ulcers,  the  herpes,  pr 
(he  itch,  by  way  of  dffic’cqtiye,  ■' 


AXYR'IS, 'in •botany,  a<genus  dfthe  mo- 
noecia  triandria  clafs  of  plants,  in  -the 
male  flowers  of  vvhich  the  calyx  is  a 
perianthium  compofed  of  four  patent, 
obtufe  leaves,  divided  into  three  feg- 
ments : there  is  no  corolla : In  thefemale 
flowers  the  dalyx  is  compofed  of  five 
obtufe,  concave,  connivent,  and  perma- 
nent, leaves,  with  the  tvvo  exterior  ones 
Ihoi  ter  than  the  reft  : there  is  no  corolla  ; 
nor  is  there  any  pdricarplum  ; the  feed  is 
Angle,  oblong,  compreffed,  obtufe,  anti 
contained  in  the  cup., 

AYAMONTE,  a fea-pert  town  of  An- 
dalufia  in  Spain,  fituated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Guadiana,  in  8®  5'  weft  lon- 
gitude, and  37®  north  latitude. 

AYEL,  in  law,  a writ  which  lies  where 
tlie  grandfather  was  feized  in  his  demefne 
the  day  he  died,  and  a ftfanger  enters 
the  fame  day  and  difpolTeires  the  heir. 

AYMOUTH,  orEYMOuTH.  See  theaf- 
tide  Eymouth. 

AYRY,  or  Aery  of  hawks,  a neft  or 
company  of  hawks  fo  called  from  the 
old  french  word  a/re,  which  fignified  the 
fame.  See  the  article  Hawk. 

AZALEA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  tbe^«- 
iandria  momgynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  confifts  of  a fiqgle  petal, 
' divided  at  the  fummit  into  five  fegmentss 
the  fruit  is  a roundifli  capfule,  formed  of 
five  valves,  and  containing  as  many  cells: 
the  feeds  are  numerous  and  roundifli. 

AZAZEL,  the  fcape-goat,  in  jewiJh  anti- 
quity.. See  the  article  Scape-Goat. 

AZIMUTH,  in  aftronomy,  an  arch  of  the, 
horizon,  intercepted  between  the  meri- 
dian of  the  place  and  the  azimuth,  dr 
vertical  circle  palling  thro’  the  center  of 
the  objed,  which  is  equal  to  the  angle 
of  the  zenith  foriiied  by  the  meridian  and 
vertical  circle : or  it  is  found  by  this  pro- 
portion, As  the  radius  to  the  tangent  of 
the  latitude  o.t  the  place,  fo  is  the  tangent 
of  the  fun’s  or  ftar’s  altitude,  for  inflance, 
to  the  ca-fine  of  the  azimuth  from  the 
fouih,  at  the  time  of  the  equinox.  To 
find  the  azimuth  by  the  globe,  fee  the 
article  Globe. 

Magnetical  Azimuth,  an  arch  of  the  hori- 
zon, intercepted  between  the  azimuth,  or 
vertical  circle  palling  through  the  center 
of  any  heavenly  body,  and  the  magneti- 
cal meridian. 

This  is  found  by  obferving  the  objeJl 
with  an  azimuth  compafs. 

.^3iMUTH-cOMPA3s,aninftruraent  adapt- 
ed to  find,  in  a more  accurate  manner 
than  by  the  common  fea-compafs,  the 
, ' fun 
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fan  or  liar’s  magnetical  amplitude,  or.a- 
zimuth.  See  a defcription  of  this  compafs 
under  the  article  Azimutb-COMTASS. 

Azimtjth-dial,  one  whofe  ttyle  or 
gnomen  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
of  the  horizon. 

Azimuth-circles,  called  azimuths,  or 
vertical  circles,  are  great  circles  of  the 
fphere,  interfefling  each  other  in  the  zenith 
and  nadir,  and  cutting  the  horizon  at 
right  angles  in  all  the  points  thereof. 
The  horizon  being  divided  into  360®, 
they  ufually  conceive  360  azimuths. 
Thefe  azimuths  are  reprefented  by 
the  rhumbs  on  common  fea-charts, 
and  on  the  globe  they  are  reprefented 
by  the  quadrant  of  altitude  when 
fcrewed  in  the  zenith.  On  thefe  azi- 
muths is  reckoned  the  height  of  the 
liars,  apd  of  the  fun  when  nor  in  the 
meridian. 

AZOGA  SHIPS,  are  thofe  fpanilh  (hips 
commonly  called  the  quick-filver  (hips, 
from  their  carrying  quickfilver  to  the 
fpani(h  Weft-Indies,  in  order  to  extrafl 
the  (ilver  out  of  the  mines  of  Mexico  and 
Peru.  Thefe  (liips,  (Iriftly  fpeaking,  are 
not  to  carry  any  goods  unlefs  for  tlie  king 
of  Spain’s  account. 

j^ZONI,  a^wvoi,  in  antient  mythology',  a 
name  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  fuch  of 
the  gods  as  were  deities  at  large,  not 
appropriated  to  the  worfliip  of  any  par- 
ticular town  or  country,  but  acknow- 
ledged in  general  by  all  countries,  and 
worlhipped  by  every  nation.  Thefe  the 
Latins  called  dii  communes.  Of  this 
fort  were  the  Sun,  Mars,  Luna,  ©’r. 

AZORES,  iflands  in  the  atlantic  ocean, 
between  15®  and  33®  weft  longitude, and 
between  36°  and  40°  north  latitude. 
They  belong  to  the  Portuguefe,  and  are 
fometimes  called  the  weftern  ifles,  as  ly- 
ing weftward  of  Europe. 

AZOTH,  in  antient  chemiftry,  the  fiift 
matter  of  metals,  or  the  mercuiy  of  a 
metal ; more  particularly,  that  which 
alchemifts  call  the  mercury  of  phiiofo- 
pbers,  and  which  they  pretend  to  draw 
from  all  forts  of  metallic  bodies. 

The  azoth  of  Paractlfus,  which  he  boaft- 
ed  of  as  an  univerfal  remedy,  is  pretended 
to  be  a preparation  of  gold,  (ilver,  and 
mercury. 

AZURE,  in  a general  fenfe,  the  blue  co- 
lour of  the  fey.  See  SiiY  and  Blue. 

Azure,  among  painters,  the  beautiful 
blue  colour,  with  a greenilh  calf,  pre- 
pared from  the  lapis  lazuli,  generally 
taljed  ulttamarine. 


With  greater  propriety,  however,  azure 
figmfies  that  bright  blue  colour  prepared 
from  the  lapis  armenus,  a different  (tone 
from  the  lapis  lazuli,  though  frequcntlv 
confounded  together.  This  colour  i 
by  our  painters,  commonly  called  Lam! 

■ bert’s  blue. 

Azure,  in  heraldry,  the  blue  colour  intlie 
arms  ®f  any  perfon  below  the  rank  of  a 
baron . In  the  elcutcheon  of  a nobleman 

. it  is  called  faphire;  and  in  that  of! 
fovereign  prince,  Jupiter.  In  engrav- 
ing,  this  colour  is  exprelTed  by  liner,  or 
ftrokes  drawn  horizontally.  See  platj 
XXI.  fig,  2, 

AZURIUM,  the  name  of  a chetnicil 
preparation  from  two  parts  of  mercury 
one  of  fulphur,  and  a fourth  of  fai 
ammoniac,  mixed  in  a mortar,  put  into 
a glafs  vellel,  and  fet  over  the  fire  till  a 
bluifti  fmoke  arif'es,  fsfe. 

Azygos,  in  anatomy,  a vein  arifing  witli. 
in  the  thorax  on  the  right  fide,  having 
no  fellow  on  the  left ; whence  it  is  called 
azygos,  or  veba  fine  pari. 

It  is  extended  through  the  right  fide  of 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  being  de- 
feended  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  vertebra,  it 
then  begins  to  keep  the  middle,  and 
fends  forth  on  each  fide  intercoftal 
branches  to  the  interftices  of  the  eight 
lowed  ribs  ; being  then  divided  into  two 
branches,  of  which  the  larger  defeends 
to  the  left,  betwixt  the  procelTes  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  is  , inferred  fometimes 
into  the  cava,  above  or  below  the  emul- 
gent,  but  oftener  joined  to  the  emulgent 
itfelf.  The  other,  which  goes  down  on 
the  right  fide,  enters  the  cava,  commonly 
a little  above  the  emulgent,  but  is  very 
feldom  joined  to  the  emulgent  itfelf. 

AZYMITES,  azymitte,  in  church- hiftory, 
chriftians  who  adminifter  the  eucharill 
with  unleavened  bread.  This  is  an  ap- 
pellation given  to  the  latin  by  the  greet 
church,  who  alfo  call  the  armenians  and 
maronites,  who  ufe  unleavened  bread  in 
their  office,  by  the  name  of  azyraites. 
See  the  next  article. 

AZYMOUS,  ttjv/x©.,  foraething  unfer- 
raented,  as  bread,  &(.  made  without 
leaven. 

This  term  has  occafioned  frequent  dif- 
putes,  and,  at  length,  a rupture  between 
the  latin  and  the  gieek  churches;  the 
former  of  which  maintain,  that  the  bread 
in  the  mafs  ought  to  be  azynious,  un- 
leavened, in  imitation  of  the  pafclial 
bread  of  the  jews,  and  of  our  faviour, 
who  inrtituted  theTacra,ment  on  thsd>V 
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of  the  pafTover.  The  latter  as  ftrenuoufly 
maintain  the  contrary  from  tradition, 
and  the  common  ufage  of  the  church. 

It  is  related,  that  during  the  flrft  ages  of 
the  church,  none  but  unleavened  bread 
was  ufcd  in  the  eucharilf,  till  fuel)  time  as 
the  Ebionites  arofe,  who  held,  that  all 
obfervances  preferibed  by  Mofes,  were 
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(till  in  forcej  Upon  which  both  tlie  eafi- 
ern  and  weftern  churches  took  up  the  ufe 
of  leavened  bread ; and  after  the  extinc- 
tion of  that  herefy,  the  weftern  church, 
returned  to  the  azymous,  the  eaftern  ob- 
ftinately  adhering  to  the  former  ufage. 

It  is  obferved  by  Galen,  that  all  unfer- 
niented  bread  is  very  unwholefome. 


B. 


BThe  fecond  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
and  firft  confonant,  is  fuppofed, 
” in  its  pronunciation,  to  referable 
the  bleating  of  a fheep. 

It  is  formed  in  the  voice  by  a ftrong  and 
quick  exprelTion  of  the  breath,  and  open- 
ing of  the  lips ; and -is  therefore  one  of 
the  labials : as  a mute,  it  hath  a middle 
power  between  the  fmooth  found  of  P, 
and  the  rougher  found  of  F,  and  V. 

B is  allb  ufed  as  an  abbreviation  : thus,  in 
mtific,  B ftands  tor  the  tone  above  A,  as 
B'l,  or  *’B,  does  for  B flat,  or  the  femi- 
tone  major  above  A : B alfo  ftands  for 
bafs,  and  B.  C.  for  bajfd  nntviuo,  or 
thorough  bafs.  As  a numeral,  B was 
ufcd  by  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews,  to  de- 
note i : hut  among  the  Romans,  for 
300,  and  with  a dafh  over  it  (thus'g)  for 
3000.  The  fame  people  likewife  ufed  B. 
for  Brutus,  B.  F.  for  bontmi  faStini.  B 
and  V are  uled  indifferently  for  each  e- 
ther,  as  febunt  and  fevum:  fo  alfo  B and 
P,  as  PMkola  and  Poplicola  ; and  B and 
F,  as  Bubalus  and  Bufalus.  B,  in  the  che- 
mical alphabet,  fignifies Mercury.  B.  A. 
Hands  for  batchclor  of  arts ; B.  L.  for 
batcheloroflaws;  and'B.  D.  for  batche- 
lorof  diviniiy.  B.  is  fervilein  the  inflec- 
tion of  the  dative  and  ablative  plural  of 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  declenfion  of 
hlin  nouns. 

BABBLING,  among  fportfmen,  is  faid  of 
hounds , which  are  too  bufy,  after  they 
have  found  a good  feent. 
BABELMANDEL,  a little  ifland  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Red-Tea,  from  the  Indian 
ocean  ; from  whence  the  ftraits  of  Babel- 
mandel  take  their  name. 

Baboon,  in  zoology,  a large  kind  of  ape, 
common  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies. 
The  head  is, large,  and  the  mouth  in  a 
particular  manner  furnilhed  with  whifk- 
ers,  the  face  is  naked,  but  the  back  part 


of  the  head  hairy.  It  has  a very  fiiort 
tail,  and  is  of  a dark  olive-colour.  See 
the  article  Simia. 

BABYLON,  a celebrated  city  of  antiquity, 
fuppoled  to  have  been  fituated  on  the 
river  Euphrates,  though  not  on  its  pre- 
fent  channel,  in  44.“  eaft  longitude,  and 
3z°  north  latitude.  But  of  this  once  fo 
flourifhing  a city,  there  are  now  no  re- 
mains ; nor  even  the  place,  where  it 
flood,  certainly  known. 

Babylon  wa.s  alfo  an  antient  city  of 
Egypt,  fuppofed  to  have  flood  where 
Grand-Cairo  does  at  prefent. 

BABYLONISH,  or  Babylonian,  forae- 
thing  belonging,  or  peculiar  to  Baby- 
lon : thus,  we  meet  with  babylonian 
epocha,  hour,  &c.  See  the  articles  Epo- 
CHA,  Hour,  &e. 

Babylonics,  Babylonica,  in  literary 
hiftory,'  a fragment  of  the  antient  hif- 
tory  of  the  world,  ending  at  267  years 
before  Chrift ; and  compofed  by  Bero- 
fus  or  Beioflus,  a prieft  of  Babylon, 
about  the  time  of  Alexander.  Baby- 
Ionics  are  fometimes  alfo  cited  in  antient 
writers  by  the  title  of  Caldaics.  The 
Babylonics  were  very  confonant  with 
frripture,  as  Jofephus,  and  the  antient 
chriftian  chronologers  affure  ; whence 
the  author  is  ufually  fuppofed  to  have 
confulted  the  Jewilh  writings.  Berofus 
fpeaks  of  an  univerfal  deluge,  an  ark, 
&c.  He  reckons  ten  generations  between, 
the  firft  man  and  the  deluge,  and  marks 
the  duration  of  the  feveral  generations 
by  faroi,  or  periods  of  223  lunar  months; 
which  reduced  to  years,  diflFer  not  much 
from  the  chronology  of  Mofes. 

The  Babylonics  confifted  of  three  books, 
including  the  hiftory  of  the  antient  Ba- 
bylonians, Medes,  &c.  but  only  a few 
imperfeft  extrafts  are  now  remaining  of 
the  woik;  preferved  chiefly  by  Jofephus, 
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and-  SyncelJus  where  a)l  thp  paffages 
of  citations:  of  antient  authors  out  of 
Berofus  are  collefted’  with  gieat  exaS- 
nefs.'  Annius  of  V-iterbo  kindly  offered 
his  afliftance  to  fuppl.y  the  lofs,  and 
forged-  a eompleat,  Byrofus , o.ut  of  his 
■ own  head;  The  world  has  nojt  thanked 
him  for  the  impofture. 

BABYROUSSA,  in  zoology,  the  indian 
hog.  See.the.atticle  HqS, 

This  is  the  fus  with  two  teeth  growing 
on  the  forehead,  and  is  a very  extraordi- 
nary animal ; it  is  of  the  bignefs  of  our 
largefthogs,  but  lefs  corpulent  in  propor- 
tion to  its  height ; themoftdiftinguilhing 
, charaftec.of  this  fpecies  of  the  hog,  is  a 
pair  of'  exerted  ; teeth-  in  .the  lovyer  jaw, 
not  unlike  thofe  of  many , other  animals, 
and  another,  pair  in  the . upper  jaTO,  .vvhich. 
perfprate  the  flefh  of.theihekd,-  an.d  ftand 
forward,  in.  the^manner -of , -horns. 

BACAr  n,  town  of;  Granada,  in  Spain  ; 
fituatpd  abput  forty-eighhmiles  noiithreaft 
of-thexity  , of  Granada,  ip;  3°  vyeft  lon- 
gitude, and  ,37°  30'  nprdi  latitude.. 

BACCA,  BERRY,  inbojany,  See  the 
arpcle  Berry. 

BACCASBRA-If  the;capital.  cify  of  Crim- 
Tartary,  fituated  about-  eighty  miles 
weft  of  the  ftraits  of  Kaffa,  in.  3 5°  eaft: 
longitude,  and  45°  15'  north,  latitude. 

B,ACCEM,  or  BaciaiM:,  a fearpprt  town 
of  Cambaya,  in  the, hither. peninfula  of 
India.  It  belongs  .to,  the  Ppituguefe, 
.and.is  fituateddn  73°  eaft  longitude,  and 
j 9”  north  latitude. 

in  antiquity,  priefteffes  of  the 
god  Bacchus.  They  were  likewife. called 
m/xaades,  on  account,  of  the  frantic  ce- 
rempnies  ufed.  in  their  feafts ; as  alfo 
- il^adef^  which  lignifies  impetuous,  or 
furious.  They,  celebrated  the  orgies 
of,  their  god,,  covered-  with  Ikins  of  ty- 
gers  and  panthers,,  and  running  all  the 
. night,  fome  with  their  hair  lool'e,  with 
torches , in  their  hands,  others  crowned 
' with  vine  and  ivy  leaves,  carrying  the 
Ihyrfus.,  Along  .with  them  went  cym- 
bal-players, and  drummers  ; while  they 
themfelveSj.feized  wiihenthufiafm,  made 
hideous  lamentations. 

BACCflANALIA,  feafts  celebrated,  in 
. bpn.our  of  Bacchus  by  the  antient  Greeks 
and  Romans  ; of  which  the  two  moll 
remarkable  were  called  the  greater  and 
kffer.  The  latter,  csMsA  lenaa,  front  a 
wprd  iignifying,  a wine-prefs,.  were  a 
preparation  . for  'the  former,  and  were 
held  in  the  open  . fields,  about  autumn  ; 
but  the  greater,  called  Dionyfia,  from  one 


of  the  names^of  Bacchus,,  were  celetta. 
ted  in  the  city,  about  the  fpting.time! 
Both  thefe  feafts  were  accompanied  witli 
games,  fpeftacles,,  and  .theatrical  t-epre. 
fentations,  and  it. was  at  this  time,  the 
poets  contended  for  the  prize  of  p.oetry. 
Thofe  who  were  initiated  into  the  celt. 
bration  of  thefe  feafts,  reprefented  fome 
Silenus  ; others.  Pan  ; others,.  Satyrs  ■ 
and  in  this. manner  appeared  in  publiJ 
night  and  'day,  counterfeiting  drunken, 
nefs,  dancing  obfcenely,  committing  all 
kinds  of  iicentioufnefs  and  debauchery  ■ 
and  running  over  the  mountains  and  fo. 
refts,  with  horrible  Ihrieks  and  bowlings, 
crying-out;  'evh  Ba'xjjs,  Ervoe  Ba(che,  oi 
Iq  Bacche.  Livy  informs  us, 
that  during,  the-  bacchanalian  feafts  at 
Rome,  fuch  Ihocking.difordeiswere  prac- 
tifed -under  the.cover  of  the  night,  and 
thpfa.,  who  were  initiated  were-  bound  to 
conceal  .them.  by:an - oath  attended  with 
horrid,  imprecations,'  that-  the  fenate 
fuppreffed  them-firft  in  Rome,  and  after- 
wards.thro.ughout-all  Italy. 

E-AGCHARIS/  a genus  of  plants  of  the 
fyngensfid  .polj/gamia.  fuperfiua  dafs  of 
Linriseus.;  the  intire  flower  of  which  con- 
fills  of;  a . mixture  of  hermaphrodite' and 
female  flowers.  The  hermaphrodite  ones 
are-manopetaloU.',>  of  a funnel  form, 
and-divided  into  five  fegments ; the  fe-i 
male  ones  are  fcarce  vifible.  The  cUp  in- 
clofes  fol  i tary  oblong  feeds,  crowned  with 
fim pie  down, 

BACGHIUS,  in  antient  poety,  a kind  of 
foot  compofqd  ■ of  'a  Ihort  I'yllable,  and 
two  long  ones;  as  . the  word  avarl.  If 
takes  its-  name,  from  the  god  Bacchus, 
becaufe-  it  frequently  entered  into  the 
hymns,  comppfed  in  his. -honour.  The 
Romans  called  it  likevyife  amtrius,  Iri- 
podius , faltans , and  the  Greeks  n-opwpt!!' 

BAGGIIfSROUS,  an  epithet  added  to  the 
names,  or  any  trees,  Ihrubs,  or  plants, 
that  bear  berries,  as  bryony,  dw-ttf 
honey-fuckle,  lily  of  the  valley,  afpa- 
ragus,  butcher’s  broom,  night-lhade, .' 
folonion's  feal,  and  many  others. 

B AGHELOR,  or  Batchelorj  See  the 
article-BATCHELOR. 

BAGHERAC,  a town  of  the  palatinate  of 
the-Rhine,  fituated  on  the  weliern  fliore  of 
that  river,  in  7°ealllon.  and  50"  north  lat. 
It  is  remark-able  for  excellent  wine,  from 
■ thence  called  bacherac. 

BAGHIAN,  one  of  the  Molttcca-illands, 
fituated  under  the  equator,  in  iZ5°eall 
longitude.  It  belongs  to  the  Dutch. 

BACHU,  a feaport  town  of  the  province 

of 
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of  Chifwan,  or  Shirvan,  in  Perlia.  It  is 
lituated  on  the  weftern  (hore  of  the  Cafpian 
fea  in  49°  eaft  Ion.  and  40°  north  lat. 

in  anatomy.  SeeDoRsuM. 

Back,  in  the  manege.  To  back  a horfe. 
Of  mount  a horCe,  a ifox,  is  to  mount 
' him  bare-backed,  or  without  a fad- 
dle.  A weak-backed  horfe  is  apt  to 
flumble:  fuch  a horfe  defends  himfelf 
with  his  back,  is  when  he  leaps  and  plays 
with  his  fillets,  and  doubles  his  reins,  to 
incommode  his  rider. 

Back,  among  builders.  See  Baguette. 

Back-nails.  See  the  article  Nails. 

Backs'  of  a bip.  See  the  article  Hip. 

Back-bone,  or  SPINE.  See  Spine. 

Back-gammon,  an  ingenious  game  play- 
ed with  dice  and  tables,  to  be  learned 
only  by  obfervation  and  praftice. 

However,  the  following  rules  concerning 
it,  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  our 
readers.  In  the  firft  place,  the  men, 
which  are  thirty  in  number,  being  equal- 
ly divided  between  the  two  garaefters, 
are  placed  thus,  'viz.  two  on  the  ace 
point,  five  on  the  fide  of  your  left  hand 
table,  three  on  the  cinque,  and  five  on  the 
ace  point  of  your  right  hand  table ; which 
areanfivered  on  the  like  points  by  your 
adverfary’s  men  : or  they  may  be  diipof- 
ed  thus,  •viz.  two  on  the  ace  point,  five 
on  the  double  fice  or  fice-cinque  point, 
three  on  the  cinque  point  in  your  own 
tables,  and  five  onjhe  fice  point  at  home  ; 
which  are  to  be  anfwered  by  your  adver- 
faiy. 

The  men  being  thus  difpofed,  be  fure  to 
make  good  your  trey  and  ace  points  5 hit 
boldly,  and  come  away  as  fall  as  you  can. 
■When  you  come  to  bearing,  have  a care 
of  making  when  you  need ' not ; and 
doublets  DOW  will  (land  you  molt  In  (lead. 
If  both  bear  together,  he  that  is  firft  off, 
without  doublets,  wins  one:  ifbothbear, 
and  one  goes  olf  with  doublets,  he  wins 
two.  If  your  table  be  clear  before  your 
adverfary’s  men  are  come  in,  that  is  a 
back-gammon,  which  is  three;  but  if  you 
' thus  go  off  with  doublets,  it  is  four. 

The  great  dexterity  of  this  game,  is  to 
be  forward,  if  pollible,  upon  fafe  terms  ; 
and  fo  to  point  the  men,  that  it  lhall  not 
be  poffible  for  the  adverfary  to  pafs  ; 
though  you  have  entered  your  men,  till 
you  give  him  liberty,  after  having  got 
two  to  one  of  the  advantage  of  the  game.  - 

Back-staff,  in  the  fea-language,  an  in- 
lltument  to  take  the  fun’s  altitude.  It 
confilts  of  two  arcl’.es,  and  three  vanes  ! 
the  arch  / g (plate  XXV,  fig.  i.)  con- 
VOL.  I. 


tains  cotnmonly  fixty  degrees,  whence  it 
is  generally  called  the  fixty  arch  ; and  is 
numbered  from  f towards  g;  the  other 
arch,  lb  e,,  contains  thirty  degrees,  or  the 
complement  of  the  former,  being  num- 
bered from  i?  towards  d.  On  the  furface 
of  this  arch  are  defcribed  twelve  concen- 
tric circles,  whereby  each  degree,  by  the 
help  of  diagonal  lines,  is  divided  into  la 
equal  parts,  and  confequently  the  alti- 
tude may  be  obtained  to  fivO  minutes. 
The  fight  vane  A is  a piece  of  wood  or 
brafs,  of  about  three  inches  long  and  one 
broad,  and  is  fitted  to  Hide  on  the  arch  d 4; 
in  the  middle  of  this  vane  is  drilled  a fine 
hole,  through  which  both  the  folar  fpot, 
orihadow,  and  horizon  are  to  be  viewed 
at  the  time  of  obfervation.  The  horizon 
vane  B is  of  about  the  fame  length  and 
breadth  as  the  former  ; and  at  the  time 
of  obfervatipn  is  fixed  at  B ; it  has  a flit 
cut  through  it  of  about  an  inch  long,  and 
a quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  through  which 
the  horizon  is  to  be  obferved.  The  fliade 
vane  C is  fitted  to  the  arch  d e,  and  has 
generally  a'convex  lens  fet  therein,  which 
cafts  the  folar  fpot  on  the  horizon  vane 
at  the  time  of  obfervation,  being  one  of 
the  many  inventions  of  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Flamfteed. 

To  find  the  fun’s  altitude  by  this  inftru- 
ment : fix  the  ftiade  vane  C.  on  the  60® 
arch,  at  about  1 5 or  10  -degrees  lefs  than 
the  complement  of  the  altitude,  and  turn- 
ing your  back  towards  the  fun,  move  the 
fight  vane  A up  and  down  tile  arch  d e, 
tillthefun’s  image  fall  on  the  horizon  vane 
B,  and  at  the  fame  inftant  you  fee  the  ho- 
rizon through  the  flit  in  the  horizon  vane; 
then  will  the  degrees  cut  by  the  (hade 
vane  C,  on  the  aich  f g,  being  added  to 
thole  cut  by  the  fight  vane  A,  on  the  arch 
d e,  be  the  fun’s  zenith  diftance  at  that 
time,  which  being  fubtrafiled  from  90 
degrees,  will  give  bis  altitude.  But  to 
obtain  the  fun’s  greufeft  altitude,  or  alti- 
tude when  he  is  in  the  meridian  (which 
is  required  in  finding  the  latitude)  con- 
tinue obferving,  and  as  th,efiin  approaches 
the  meridian,  the  fea  will  appear  through 
the  ,flit  in  the  horizon  vane,  a,nd  then 
mull  the  flit  vane  be  removed  lower.  And 
thus  continue  obferving,  til]  the  fun  bein 
the  meridian,  and,  as  ibon  as  he  begins 
to  decline,  the  llcy  will  appear  through 
the  flit  in  the  horizon  vane,  when  yoUr 
, obfervation  will  be  finifhed,  and  the  de- 
grees on  the  fixty  arch,  being  added  to 
ihofe  on  the  thirty  arch,  will  give  the 
complement  of  the  fun’s  meridian  al- 
1 i titudc 
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titude  or  zfenith  diftance,  as  before. 
This  inftrament,  commonly  called  Da- 
^ vis’s  quadrant,  from  the  name  of  the  in- 
ventor, and  by  theFrench,  th'e-englilli 
quadrant,  is  not  fo  accurate  as  could  be 
wilhed  ; and  a large  heavy  brafs  aftrolabe 
is  to  be  preferred  before  it.  See  the  ai> 
tides  Astrolabe  and  Quadrant. 

Back- STAYS  of  a Ship,  are  ropes  belong- 
ing to  the  main-malt  and  fore-maft,  and 
the  malts  belonging  to  them ; ferving  to 
keep  them  for  pitching  forwards  or  over- 
board. See  the  article  Stay. 

Back-woe.ms,  in  falconry.  See  the  arti- 
cle FilandersI 

BACKBERINDE,  in  law,  fignifies  the 
bearing'  upon  the  back,  or  about  a per- 
fon  ; being  a circumftance  of  theft  appa- 
rent, for  which  a forefter  may  arreft  an 
offender  in  the  foreft  againft  vert  and  ve- 
nifon.' 

BACKING  a colt  or  horfe.  See  Horse. 

BACULE,  in  fortification,  a kind  of  port- 
cullis, or  gate,  made  like  a pit-fall  with 
a counterpoife,  and  fupponed  by  two 
great  ftakeS.  It  is  ufually  made  before 
the  corps  de  guard,- not  far  from  the  gate 
of  a place.  ■ 

- BACULOME-TRY,  the  art  of  meafuring 
acceflible,  or  inacceffible  heights,  by  the 
help  of  one  or  more  baculi.  Haves,  or 
rods. 

BACULUS  divin'atorius.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Virgula  divina. 

'BADAJOX,  a large  fortified  town  of 
fpanifh  Eliremadura,  fituated  on  the  ri- 
ver Guadiana,  in  7°  ^o'  weft  longitude, 
and  38°  4.5'  north  latitude. 

BADALON,  atown  of  Catalonia,  in  Spain, 
fituated  on  the  Mediterranean,  about  ten 
miles  eaft  of  Barcelona,  in  2''  15'  eaft 
longitude,  and  41°  15'' north  latitude. 

BADEN,  the  name  of  feveral  towns : i. 
Of  one  about  twenty  miles  itorthof  Straf- 
burgh^  capita!  of  the  margravate  of  the 
fame  name,  and  remarkable  for  its  hot 
baths,  2.  Of  another  town  of  Swabia, 
in  the  Brifgovv;  where  are  likewife  feve- 
ra!  hot  baths.  3.  Of  one  in  Switzerland, 
about  fourteen  miles  north-weft  of  Zu- 
rich. 4.  Of  one  in  the  circle  of  Auftria, 
about  fifteen  miles  fomh  of 'Vienna. 

B ADENOCH,  an  inland  country  of  In- 
vernefs-ftiire,  in  Scotland,  lying  between 
Aberdeen-fhire  and  Lochaber. 

' BADGER,  zve/er,  in  zoology.  SeeMELES. 

Badger,  in  old  law-books,  one  that 
was  licenced  to  buy  corn  in  one  place, 
and  carry  it  to  another  to  fell,  without 
ineurring  the  punillimcnt  of  an  ingrofler. 


B ADIAGA,  a water-plant  refembling  tte 
alcyoniums,  but  full  of  fmall  round  gra. 
miles,,  like  feeds.  Linnxus  makes  k a 
fpecies  of  fpunge.  See  Spongia. 

It  is  a native  of  the  northern  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  and  is  faid  to  be  good  for  re. 
moving  the  livid  marks  from  blows. 

BADIS,  a fortrefs  of  Livonia,  fiibjeft  to 
Ruffia,  and -fituated  twenty  miles  welt  of 
Revel,  in  23°  eaft  Ion.  and  59®  15'  norlli 
latitude. 

BAUCKEAiinbotany,  a genus  of  theoSan- 

^ dria  monogynia  clais  of  plants,  the  calyx 
of  which  is  a permanent-  perianlhium, 
confitting  of  a fingle  funnel-fliaped  leaf, 
cut  into  five  fegments  at  the  brim  ; the 
corolla  confifts  of  five  roundilh  fpreading 
petals  inferted  into  the  cup  : the  pericar- 
pium  is  a globofe  capfule,  made  up  of 
four  valves,  and  containing  four  cells,  in 
which  are  a few  roundifh  angular  feeds. 

BZETYLIA,  ^aiTuMa,  ' anointed  Hones, 
worfliippeid  by  the  Phoenicians,  by  the 
Greeks  before  the  time  of  Cecrops,  ami 
by  other  barbarous  nations.  They  were 
commonly  of  a black  colour,  and  confe- 
crated  to  fome  god,  as  Saturn,  Jupiter, 
the  Sun,  £fc. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  true  origi- 
nal  of  thefe'  idols  is  to  he  derived  from 
the  pillar  of  ftone  which  Jacob  erefled  at 
Bethel. 

BAiZA,  or  BaezAj  a large  cityof  Anda- 
lufia  in  Spain,  fituated  on  the  river  Goa- 

' dalquivir,  in  3°  15' weft  longitude,  and 
37°  40'  north  latitude. 

BAFFETAS,  or  Bastas,.  a cloth  made 
of  coarfe  white  cotton  thread,  which 
comes  from  the  Eaft  Indies.  Thofe  of 
Surat  are  the  beft. 

BAFFIN’S  BAY,  a gulph  of  north  Ameri- 
ca, running  north-eaft  from  cape  Fare- 
well in  weft  Greenland,  from  60°  north 
latitude  to  80°. 

BAG,  in  commerce,  a term  fignifyinga 
certain  quantity  of  fome  particular  com-' 
modity  j as  a bag  of  almonds,  for  m- 
ftance,  is  -about  three  hundi-ed  weight; 
of  anife-feeds,  from  three  to  four  hun- 
dred. 

Bags  are  ufed  in  moft  countries,  to  put 
feveral  forts  of  coin  in,  either  of  gold, 
filver,  brafs,  or  copper.  Bankers,  and 
others  who  deal  much  in  current  calh, 
label  their  bags  of  money,  by  tying  a 
ticket  or  note  at  the  mouth  of  the  bag, 
fignifying  the  coin  therein  contained,  the 
fum  total,  its  weight,  and  of  whom  it 
was- received.  Tare  is  allowed  for  the 
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Jag,  among  fain  iers,  is  wlien,  in  order  to 
retrieve  a horfe’s  loft  appetite,  they  put 
an  ounce  of  afa  fatida,  and  as  much 
powder  of  favin,  into  a bag,  to  be  tied 
to  the  bit,  keeping  him  bridled  for  two 
hours,  feveial  times  a day  : as  foon  as 
the  bag  is  taken  oft',  he  will  fall  to  eating. 
The  fame  bag  will  ferve  a long  time. 

Bag  is  alfo  ufed  compounded  with  other 
words,  as  oil-bag,  petty-bag,  fand-bags, 

, fifr.  Seethe  Articles  Oil,  Petty,  &c. 

BAGDAT,  a ftrong  town  ofTurky,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Perfia,  fituated  on  the  ri- 
ver Tigris,  in  the  province  of  Iraca- 
arabic  ; it  was  formerly  capital  of  the  fa- 
racen  empire,  and  lies  in  43®  eaft  longit. 
and  33"  30'  north  latitude. 

BAGGAGE,  in  military  affairs,  denotes 
the  deaths,  tents,  utenfils  of  divers  forts, 
provi(ions,and  other  neceffaries  belonging 
to  an  army. 

Before  a march,  the  waggons  with  the 
luggage  are  marlhalled  according  to  the 
rank  which  the  fever.al  regiments  bear  in 
the  army ; being  fometimes  ordered  to 
follow  the  refpeflive  columns  of  the  ar- 
my, fometimes  to  follow  the  artillery, 
and  fometimes  to  form  a column  by  them- 
felves.  The  general’s  baggage  marches 
lirft;  and  each  waggon  has  a flag,  fhew- 
inf;  the  regimest  to  which  it  belongs. 

BAGGING  of  hops,  the  putting  them  in 
bags.  See  the  article  Hops. 

BAGNAGAR,  the  capital  of  Golconda, 
in  the  hither  peninfula  of  India,  formerly 
the  refidence  of  the  kings  of  Golconda, 
sow  fubjeft  to  the  mogul : in  eaft  long. 

30',  and  north  latitude  i6'i  30'. 

BAGNIALUCK,  a large  city  of  Bofnia, 
in  eui'opean  Turkey,  fituated  in  18® 
eaftlongitude  and  44°  north  latitude. 

• BAGNIO,  an  italian  word,  fignifying  a 
bath:  we  ufe  it  for  a houfe  with  conve- 
niences for  bathing,  cupping,  fweating, 
and  otheiwife  cleanfing  the  body ; and 
fometimes  for  worfe  purpofes. 

Bagnio  is,  inTurky,  become  a general 
name  for  the  prifons  where  their  flaves 
aie  iiidofed,  it  being  ufual  in  thefe  pri- 
fons to  have  baths. 

BAGNOLIANS,  Bagnolf.nses,  in 
chui'ch-hiftory,  a I’efl  of  heretics,  who 
in  reality  were  manichees,  though  they 
fomewliat  difguifed  their  errors.  They 
rejeSed  the  Old  Xeftarnent,  and  part  of 
the  New  ; held  the  world  to  be  eternal, 
and  affirmed  that  God  did  not  create  the 
foul  when  he  infufed  it  into  the  body. 

bagpipe,  a mufical  inftrument  of  the 
wind  kind,  chiefly  uled  in  country  places. 


efpecially  in  the  north  : itconfifts  qf  two 
principal  parts  ; the  firft  a leathern  bag, 
which  blows  up  like  a foot-ball,  by  means 
of  a port-vent,  or  little  tube,  fitted  to  it, 
and  flopped  by  a valve  ; the  other  p.art 
confifts  of  three  pipes  or  flutes,  the  firft 
called  the  great  pipe,  or  drone  ; ani^  the 
fecond,  the  little  one  ; which  pafs  the 
wind  out  only  at  the  bottom  : the  third 
has  a reed,  and  is  played  on  by  comprelT- 
ing  the  bag  under  the  arm,  when  full, 
and  opening  or  flopping  the  holes,  which 
are  eight,  with  the  fingers.  The  little 
pipe  is  ordinarily  a foot  long  ; that  play- 
ed on,  tliirteen  inches  : and  the  port- vent 
fix. 

BAGUETTE,  in  architefture,  a fmall 
round  moulding,  lefs  than  an  aftragal, 
and  fo  called  from  'the  lefemblance  it 
bears  to  a ring. 

BAH  AMAjOrLucAYA- 1 STANDS,  a num- 
ber of  iflands  lying  in  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
between  21®  and  north  latitude,  and 
between  73°  and  81  weft  longitude, 
Thefe  iflands,  whereof  twelve  are  of  a 
confiderabis  extent,  take  their  name  from 
Bahama,  one  of  the  largeft  of  them,  ly- 
ing between  78°  and  81®  weft  longitude, 
and  between  26°  and  27?  north  latitude. 

B AHAR,  or  Barre,  in  commerce,  weights 
ufed  in  feveral  places  in  the  Eaft-Indies. 
There  are  two  of  thefe  weights,  the  one 
the  great  bahar,  with  which  they  weight 
pepper,  cloves,  nutmegs,  ginger,  &c. 
and  contains  five,  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  Portugal,  or  about  five  hundred 
and  twenty-four  pounds  nine  ounces 
avoirdupois  weight.  'With  the  little  ba- 
har they  weigh  cfuickfilver,  vermilion,* 
ivory,  filk,  &c.  It  contains  about  four 
hundred  and  thirty-feven  pounds  nine 
ounces  avoirdupois  weight. 

BAH.AREN,  an  ifland  in  the  perfian  gulpb, 
in  JO®  eaft  Ion.  and  26®  north  lat. 

BAHIR,  a hebrew  term,  fignifying  famous 
or  illuftrious ; but  particularly  ufed  for 
a book  of  the  Jews,  treating  of  the  pro- 
found myfteries  of  the  cabbala,  being  the 
moft  antient  of  their  rabbinical  works. 

BAHUS,  a city  of  Sweden,  capital  of  a 
province  of  the  fame  name,  and  fituated 
about  twenty  miles  north-weft'  of  Got- 
tenburgh,  in  ii®  eaftlongitude,  and  jS"* 
30'  north  latitude. 

B.A.JA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  province  of  Lavoro,  fituated 
in  14®  45'  eaft  long.  41®  6'  north  l^t. 

BAJADOR,  a cape  on  the  weft  coaft  of 

! Africa,  in  ij®  weft  long,  and  27®  north 
latitude, 
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BAIL,  in  law,  'the  fetting  at  liberty  one 
arrefted,  or  imprifoned,  upon  an  aSion, 
either  civil  or  criminal,  upon  I'ureties 
taken  for  his  appearance  at  a day  and 
place  affigned  j and  is  either  common  or 
fpecial. 

Common  hail  is  in  aflions  of  fmall  pre- 
judice, or  flight  proof,  in  which  cafe  any 
fureties  are  taken. 

Special  bail  is  that-given  in  cafes  of  greater- 
moment,  where  it  is  required  that  the 
fureties  be  fubfidy-men  at  leaft,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  matter  in  quettion. 

It  was  fome  years  ago  enafted,  that  no 
perfon  fliould  be  held  to  fpecial  bail  in 
any  aflion  brought  for  lefs  than  ten 
pounds  : but  this  is  only  obferved  as  to 
writs  ifliied  out  of  the  courts  of  Weflmin- 
fter-hall ; for  the  marfhal’s  court  conti- 
nues to  arreft  and  hold  to  fpecial  bail  in 
aftions  exceeding  forty  fhillings. 

By  the  indulgence  of  the  common  law, 
all  perfops  might  be  bailed  till  they  were 
convifled  of  the  offence  laid  to  their 
charge  : but  it  is  enafted  by  ftalute, 
that  murderers,  outlaws,  houfe-burners, 
thieves  openly  defamed,  fliall  not  be  bail- 
ed. However,  this  ftatute  does  not  ex- 
tend to  the  court  of  the  king’s-bench, 
which  bails  in  all  cafes  whatfoever,  and 
may  bail  even'  for  murder,  &fc. 

Clerk  of  the  Bails  is  an  officer  belonging 
to  the  court  of  the  king’s-bench  : he  files 
the  bail-pieces  taken  in  that  court,  and 
attends  for  that  purpofe. 

BAILE,  or  Bale,  in  the  fea-Ianguage. 
The  feamen  call  throwing  the  water  by 
hand,  out  of-  the  fliip  or  boat’s  hold, 
bailing.  They  alfo  call  thofe  hoops  that 
bear  up  the  tilt  of  a boat,  its  bails. 

■BAILMENT,  in  law,  the  delivery  of 
things,  whether  writings  or  goods,  to 
another,  fometiraes  to  be  delivered  back 
to  the  bailer,  that  is,  to  him  who  fo  de- 
livers them  ; fometimes,  to  the  ufe  of  him 
to  whom  they  are  delivered  j and  fome- 
times, to  a third  perfon. 

BAILIAGE,  or  Bailiwick,  See  the 
ariicle  Bailiwick. 

If^aler-BAiLiAGE,  an  antient  duty  paid  to 
the  city  of  London,  for  all  goods  brought 
into,  or  carried  out  of  the  port. 

bailiff,  an  officer  appointed  for  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  juftic'e  within  a certain, 
dillriff,  called  a bailiwick. 

Bailiffs  errant,  fuch  as  are  appointed 
by  'the  flaeriff,  to  go  up  and  down  the 
county,  toferve  writs  and  warrants, 'fum- 
mon  county-courts,  feliions,  affixes,  and 
llie  like. 


Bailiffs  of  franchifes,  thofe  appointed  b» 
every  lord  within  his  liberty,  to  do  fuch 
office?  therein,  as  the  bailiff  errant  does 
at  lafge  in  the  county. 

There  are  alfo  bailiffs  of  forefts,and  baililfi 
of  manors,  who  direft  hufbandry,  fell 
trees,  gather  rents,  pay  quit  rents,  Sff, 

IT«f«r-BAiLiFF,  an  officer  appointed  in  all 
port-towns,  for  the  fearching  of  (hips, 
gathering  the  t.oH  foe  anthorage,  Sff, 
and  arrefting  perfons  for  debts,  gfc.  oj 
the  water. 

Bailiff,  however,  is  ftill  applied  to  the 
chief  magiftrate  of  feveral  corporate 
towns.  The  government  of  fome  of  the 
king’s  cattles  is  alfo  committed  to  perfons 
called  bailiffs,  as  the  bailiff  of  Dover 
cattle. 

In  France,  bailiffs  have  fome  confider- 
able  prerogatives : they  are  reputed  hea'Js 
of  their  relpeflive  dittriffs,  or  adminifter 
juftice  by  their  lieutenants,  atleaft  with- 
in the  precinfts  of  the  feveral  parliament) 
or  provinces  of  France.  In  their  name 
juftice  is  adrainiftred,  contrails  and  other 
deeds  paffed,  and  to  them  is  committed 
the  command  of  the  militia. 

In  Scotland  bailift'is  the  nameof  a judge, 
as  well  as  the  appellation  of  aldermen, 

BAILIWICK,  that  liberty  which  is  ex- 
empted from  the  fheriff  of  the  county, 
over  which  liberty  the  lord  thereof  ap- 
• points  his  own  bailiff,  with  the  like  power 
within  his  precinil,  as  an  under-lheriff 
exercifes  under  the  flieriff  of  the  county; 
or  it  fignifies  the  precinit  of  a bailiff,  or 
the  place  within  which  his  jurifdiclion  is 
terminated. 

BAILO,  thus  they  ftile  at  Conftantinople 
the  embaffadorof  the  republic  of  Venice, 
who  refides  at  the  porte.  This  minifter, 
befides  his  political  charge,  a£ls  there  the 
part  of  a conful  for  Venice. 

BAIOCCO,  a copper  coin,  current  st 
Rome,  and  tiiroughout  the  whole  ftate  of 
the  church,  ten  of  which  make  a julio, 
and  an  hundred  a r oman  crown. 

BAIRAM,  in  the  mahometan  cuftoms,  a 
yearly  feftival  of  the  Turks,  which  they 
keep  after  the  fail  of  ramazan. 

The  mahometaus  have  two  bairams,  tin 
great  and  the  little. 

The  little  bairam  holds  for  three  days, 
and  is  feventy  days  after  the  firfi,  which 
follows  immediately  the  ramazan.  Dur- 
ing the  bairam  the  people  leave  theirwotk 
for  three  days,  make  pi  efents  to  one  an- 
other, and  foend  the  time  with  great  ma- 
nifeltations  of  joy.  If  the  day  after  tanta- 
zap  fliould  prove  fo  cloudy  as  to  prevent 
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the  flight  of  the  new  moon,  the  bairam  is 
put  off  to  the  next  day,  when  it  is  kept, 
even  if  thejnoon  fliould  ftillbe  obfcured. 
When  they  celebrate  this  feaft,  after  nu- 
merous ceremonies,  or  rather  ftrange  mi- 
micries, in  their  mdfque,  it  is  concluded 
with  a folemn  prayer  againft  the  infidels, 
to  extirpate  chriftian  princes,  or  to  arm 
■ them  againft  one  another,  that  they  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  extend  the  bord- 
ers of  their  law. 

bait,  in  filhing,  a thing  prepared  to  take 
and  bring  fifties  to. 

Baits  are  of  two  forts,  j.  The  natural 
ones,  or  thofe  generally  living,  as  mag- 
gots, bobs,  frogs,  £ff.  2.  Of  the  fecond 
kind,  are  all  artificial  baits,  whether  fuch 
as  imitate  the  living  baits,  or  paftes  of 
feveral  compofitions  and  figures. 

Sheep’s  blood  and  cheefe  are  good  baits 
ill  April  ; the  bobs  dried,  wafps,  and 
bees,  are  for  May ; brown  flies  for  June;' 
maggots  and  hornets  for  July;  fnails  in 
Auguft;  gralhoppers  in  September;  corn 
and  bramble-berries  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf : 
the  red  earth-worm  is  good  for  fmall  fifh 
all  the  year  round  ; and  fmall  fifh  are 
good  baits  for  pikes  at  all  times. 

There  are  feveral  artificial  baits  for  in- 
toxicating of  fowls,  and  yet  without 
tainting  or  hurting  their  flefh  : for  the 
greater  fort  of  land-fowls  the  bait  may  be 
made  thus:  take  a peck,  or  a lelfer 
quantity  of  wheat,  rye,  fefc.  with  which 
mix  two  handfuls  of  nux  vomica  ; boil 
them  together  till  they  are  almoft  ready  to 
burft;  lirew  them  upon  the  land,  where 
you  defign  to  take  the  fowl,  and  fuch  as 
eat  thereof  will  be  intoxicated,  and  lie 
as  if  dead:  fmall  birds  may  be  taken, 
withonly  this  alteration ; inftead  of  wheat, 
or  the  like  grain,  take  hemp-feed;  ■&c, 
BAITING,  in  falconry,  is  when  a hawk 
flutters  with  her  wings,  either  from  perch 
or  lift,  as  if  it  were  ftriving  to  get  away. 
Baiting  allb  denotes  the  qft  of  fmaller,  or 
weaker  beafts  attacking,  and  harraffing 
greater  and  ftronger  ones.  In  this  cafe, 
we  hear  of  the  baiting  of  bulls  and  bears 
hymaftiff  or  bull  dogs,  with  fliort  nofes, 
that  they  may  take  the  better  hold. 
Whales  are  baited  by  a kind  of  fifii  called 
orU  or  kiliei's  •,  ten  or  twelve  of  which 
will  attack  a young  whale  at  once,  and 
not  leave  Kim  till  he  is  killed. 

Houghton  gives  us  the  hiftory  of  bull- 
baiting,  afport  peculiar  to  England,  ahd 
favouring,  like  fome  others, -of  our  an- 
tient  gothicifin.  Some  of  our  country- 
Jnen  are  faid  to  be  fond  enough  of  it,  to 


buy  bulls  on  purpole,  and  travel  with 
them,  at  great  charge,  to  all  the  chief 
towns  around.  Policy,  in  feme  cafes, 
enjoins  bull-baiting.  This  animal  is 
rarely  killed  without  being  firli  baited  ; 
the  chaffing  and  exercife  whereof  makes 
his  fleih  tenderer  and  more  digeftible.  In 
reality,  it  difpofes  it  for  putrefaffion  ; - fo 
that,  unlefs  taken  in  time,  baited  flelli  is 
foon  loft.  But  a fpirit  of  barbarifm  had 
the  greateft  fliare  in  fupporting  the  fport ; 
bulls  are  kept  on  purpofe,  and  exhibited 
as  ftanding  fpeftacles  for  the  public  en- 
tertainment. The  poor  beafts,  have  not 
fair  play  ; they  arc  not  only  tied  down  to 
a flake,  with  a collar  about  their  necks, 
and  a Ihort  rope,  whiqli  gives  them  not 
above  four  or  five  yards  play,  but  they 
are  difarmed  too,  and  the  tips  of  their 
horns  cut  off,  or  covered  with  leather,  to 
prevent  their  hurting  the  dogs.  In  this 
fport,'  the  chief  aim  of  the  dog  is  to  catch 
the  bifil  by  the  nbfe,  arid  hold  him  down ; 
to  which  end,  he  will  even  creep  on  his 
belly  : the  bull’s  aim,  on  the  contrary,  is, 
with  equal  induftry,  to  defend  his  nofe  ; 
in  order  to  which,  he  thrufts  itclofe  to  the 
ground,  where  his  horns  are  alfo  in  rea- 
dinefs  to  tofs  the  dog, 

BAJULUS,  an  antient  officer  in  the  coiirt 
of  the  greefc  emperors. 

There  were  feveral  degrees  of  bajuli,  as 
the  grand  bajuliis,  who  was  preceptor  to 
the  emperor,  and  the  fimple  bajuli,  'who 
were  fub-preceptors, 

BAKAI.  a great  lake,  in  the  middle  of 
Siberia,  on  the  road  from  Mofeovy  to 
China. 

BAKER,  a perfon  whofe  occupation  or  bu- 
finefs  it  is  to  bake  bread.  See  the  articles 
Baking  and  Bread. 

The  Bakers  of  London  make  a diftinS 
company,  the  nineteenth  in  order. 

BAKE’WELL,  a large  market-town  of 
Derbyfliire,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  London.  It  is  a good  market 
for  lead. 

BAKING,  the  art  of  preparing  bread,  or 
reducing  meals  of  any  kind,  whether 
fimple  or  compound,  into  bread. 

The  various  forms  of  baking  among  us 
may  be  reduced  into  two,  the  one  for  ■ 
leavened,  the  otherfor  unleavened  bread  ; 
for  the  firft,  the  chief  is  manchet-baking, 
the  procefs  whereof  is  as  follows  ; 

The  meal,  ground  and  boulted,  is  put 
into  a trough,  and  to  every  bulhel  are 
poured  in  about  three  pints  of  warm -ale, 
with  barm  and  fait  to  I’eafon  it  ; this  is 
kneaded  well  together,  with  the  hands 

through 
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through  the  brake  ; or  for  want  thereof, 
with  the  feet,  through  a cloth ; after 
which,  having  Iain  an  hour  to  fwell,  it  is 
moulded  into  manchets,  which  fcotched 
in  the  middle,  and  pricked  at  top,  to  give 
room  to  rife,  are  baked  in  the  oven  by  a 
gentle  fire. 

For  the  fecond,  fometimes  called  cheat- 
bread-baking,  it  is  thus  : fome  leaven 
(faved  from  a former  batch)  filled  with 
fait,  laid  up  to  four,  and  at  length  dif- 
folved  in  warm  water,  is  ftrained  through 
a cloth  into  a hole  made  in  the  middle  of 
the  heap  of  meal  in  the  trough  ; then  it  is 
worked  with  fome  of  the  flour  into  a mo- 
derate confiftence ; this  is  covered  up  with 
meal,  where  it  lies  all  night,  and  in  the 
morning  the  whole  heap  is  ftirred  up,  and 
mixed  with  a little  warm  water,  barm, 
and  fait,  by  which  it  is  feafoned,  foften- 
ed,  and  brought  to  an  even  leaven  s it  is 
then  kneaded,  moulded,  and  baked,  as 
before. 

Baking  of  porcelain.  See  Porcelain, 
BALA.,  in  geography,  a market  town  of 
Merionethfhire,  about  fixteen  miles  fouth 
from  Denbigh,  in  3°  40'  weft  longitude 
and  52®  55'  north  latitude, 

BALiENA,  the  whale,  in  zoology,  a 
genus  of  fifties,  of  the  order  of  the  plagi~ 
■uri,  diftinguiftied  by  having  certain  la- 
minae, of  a horny  fubftance,  in  the  upper 
jaw,  which  fupply  the  place  of  teeth, 
and  ufuallyno  fin  upon  the  back  : to  this 
it  may  be  added,  that  the  fiftula,  or  aper- 
ture for  the  difcharge  of  water,  is  double, 
and  fituated  either  on  the  forehead,  in 
the  middle  of  the  head,  or  in  the  roftrum. 
See  the  article  Whale. 

The  horny  laminae  make  the  fubftance 
which  we  call  whale-bone. 

BALAGNA,  a town  of  Mufcovy,  in  the 
province  of  Novogorod,  fituated  on  the 
, river  Wolga,  in  45®  eaft  long,  and  56® 
30'  north  latitude. 

B ALAGUER,a  city  of  Catalonia,  in  Spain, 
in  30'  eaft  long,  and  41®  30'  north  lat. 
BALANCE,  or  Ballange.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Ballance, 

BALANI,  MARINI,  certain  multivalve 
ftiells,  ufually  growing  in  clufters  on  the 
fhells  of  the  larger  fort  of  the  fea  ftiell- 
filli : fometimes  they  are  found  large, 
loofe,  and  petrified,  at  a great  diftance 
from  the  fea  ; in  which  ftate  they  are  di- 
ftinguiftied by  the  name  halanita. 

The  balanus  is  a fea-ftieil  fifli,  of  an  ob- 
long figure,  approaching  to  that  of  as 
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acorn,  open  at  the  mouth  or  top  ,,4 
compofed  of  feveral  portions,  or  vahe, 
from  fix  to  twelve  in  number,  not  move’ 
able  or  loofe,  as  in  the  other  bivalve  oi 
multivalve  ftiells,  but  fixed  to  one  an 
other  by  an  intermediate  fubftance' 
animal  inhabiting  this  ftiell  is  calleit  ! 
triton.  See  Triton.  ® 

Balanus,  in  anatomy,  a term  fomeNir® 
ufed  for  the  glans  penis,  as  well  as  for 
the  clitoris. 

Balanus,  in  pharmacy,  denotes  a fiippc. 
fitory.  See  the  article  Suppository 

BALAUSTINE,  balauflina,  in  botam' 
the  name  by  which  the  great  double! , 
flowered  pomegranate  is  commonly  call, 
ed.  See  the  article  PuNiCA. 

The  fruit  of  this  fpecies  is  a powerful 
aftringent,  and  confequently  recommend, 
edin  fluxes  of  all  kinds. 

BALBASTRO,  a city  of  Arragon,  in 
Spain,  fituated  upon  the  river  Sinca 
in  15'  weft  Ion.  and  41®  north  lat. 

BALBEC,  a town  of  afiatic  Tuiky,  fiiu. 
ated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Libanus,  in 
37®  3o'eaft_long.  and  33®  north  lat, 

BALCH,  a city  of  Ulhec  Tartary,  fituat. 
ed  on  the  frontiers  of  Perfia,  in  65'  jo' 
eaft  long,  and  37®  north  lat. 

BALCONY,  in  architedlure,  a projeflare 
in  the  front  of  a houfe,  or  other  build, 
ing,  fupported  by  pillars,  or  confoles,  and 
encompafl'ed  with  a baluftrade : or  it  isa 
kind  of  open  gallery,  for  people  to  Hand 
in,  to  behold  any  public  ftiow,  or  for 
taking  the  air  in.  They  are  ufually  level 
with  the  firft  floor,  and  are  made  of  wood, 
or  iron . 

Baldachin,  or  Baldaquin,  in  ar- 
chitefilure,  a building  in  form  of  a ca- 
nopy,-fupported  by  pillars,  and  frequent- 
ly ufed  as  a covering  to  infulated  altars. 
Some  alfo  ufe  the  term  baldachin  for  the 
ftiell  over  a door. 

BALDIVIA,.  of  Valdivia,  a fea-port 
town  of  Chili,  in  fouth  America,  (ituaf- 
ed  on  the  fouth  fea,  in  80®  weft  longit, 
and  40°  fouth  latitude. 

BALDNESS,  a defefl  of  hair,  owing  to 
the  want  of  a fufficient  fupply  of  nutrici- 
ous  j.iiice,  or  to  fome  bad  quality  there- 
in. See  Calvities,  Alopecia,  fso 

BALDOC,  a market-town  in  Hertford- 
lliire,  about  thirty-eight  uiil.is  north  of 
London,  in  15' weft  longit.  and  51®  55 
north  latitude. 

bale,  in  commerce,  is  faid  of  merchan- 
dizes packed  up  in  cloth,  and  corded 

round 
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round  very  tight,  in  order  to  keep  them 
from  breaking,  or  preferve  them  from 
file  weather.  Molt  of  the  i merchan- 
dize  capable  of  this  kind  of  package,  de- 
fined for  fairs  or  exportation,  ought  to 
be  in  bales,  and  too  much  care  cannot  be 
taken  in  packing  them,  to  prevent  their 
being  damaged.  The  bales  are  always  to 
be  marked  and  numbered,  that  the  mer- 
diants  to  whom  they  belong,  may  eafily 
know  them. 

A bale  of  cotton  yarn  is  from  three  to  four . 
hundred  weight;  of  raw  filk,  it  is  from  one 
to  four  hundred  ; of  lockram  or  dowlafs 
eitherthree.threeand  a half,or  four  pieces. 

BALE-GOOn5,amongtheengliflimerchants, 
are  all  fuch  as  are  imported  or  exported 
in  bales';  but  the  French  give  that  name 
to  certain  hardwares,  and  other  fort  of 
raercliandize,  which  come  to  Pa\ris,  and 
are  commonly  made  by  bad  workmen,  of 
indifferent  materials.  ^ 

BALE  ARES,  the  antient  name  for  the 
the  illands  of  Majorca,  Minorca,  and 
Ivica.  See  the  articles  Majorca,  &c. 

BALI)  an  ifland  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  fituat- 
ed  in  114“  eaft  Ion.  and  7°  30'  fouth  lat. 
This  ifland,  and  the  eaft  end  of  the  ifland 
of  Java,  form  a ftreight  about  a mile 
over,  of  extremely  difficult  paflage. 

EALI60RE,  afmall  fea-portof  the  hither 
India,  fituated  on  the  north-weft  part  of 
the  bay  of  Bengal,  in  S5®  15' eaft  long, 
andai”  30' north  latitude. 

BALISTA,  or  Ballista.  See  the  ar- 
licleBALLISTA. 

BALISTES,  a genus  of  the  branchiofte- 
gious  order  of  fiflies,  'having  only  one 
beliy-fin,  on  the  back  there  are  fome  ro- 
hullfpines;  the  jaw/s  are  furnilhed  with 
very  large  teeth,  which  are  placed  conti- 
guous to  each  other,  and  are  protended 
forwards,  having  much  the  appearance 
of  thofe  in  the  human  mouth  ; and  in 
Ollier  fpecies,  of  thofe  of  the  hog  : the  bo- 
dy and  the  head  are  compreffed  and  broad. 

BALIVO  AMOVENDO,  in  law,  was  a writ 
for  removing  a bailiff  from  his  office, 
for  want  of  having  fufficient  land  in  his 

' bailiwick  to  anfwer  the  king  and  his 
people  according  to  the  ftatute  of  Weft- 
minller,  2 reg.  Orig.  ,78. 

BALK,  among  builders,  is  fometiraesufed 
for  the  fummer- beam  of  a houle;  fome- 
tiines  for  the  poles  and  rafters,  which 
fuppoit  the  roofs  of  barns,  &c.  and 
fometimes  for  the  beams  ufed  in  making 
fea -holds. 

Balk,  in  agriculture,  denotes  a ridge,  #r 
bank  between  two  furrows, 
a 


BALL,  in  a general  fenfe,  a fpherical  and 
round  body,  whether  it  be  fo  naturally, 
or  turned  intp  that  figure  by  the  hand  of 
an  artift : thus  we  fay,  a tennis-ball, 
foot-ball,  cotton-ball,  The  word  is 
alfo  ufed  to  fignify  Ibme  tools  of  feveral 
trades  and  arts,  becaul'e  they  bear  fome 
refemblance  to  balls. 

Ball,  in  the  military  art,  comprehends  all 
forts  of  bullets  for  fire  arms,  from  the 
cannon  to  the  piftol. 

Cannon-balls  are  made  ofiron,  mufquet- 
balls,  piftol -balls,  &c.  are  of  lead.  The 
experiment  has  been  tried  of  iron  balls  for 
pittols  and  fufees,  but  they  are  juftly  re- 
jefted,  not  only  on  account  of  their  light- 
nefs,  which  prevents  them  from  flying 
ftrait,  but  becaufe  they  are  apt  to  furrow 
the  barrel  of  the  piftol,  &c.  . Sec  Shot. 

Ball  and  socket  is  an  inftrument  made 
of  brafs,  with  a perpetual  I'crew,  fo  as  to 
move  horizontally,  vertically,  and  ob- 
liquely ; a’nd  is  generally  ufed  for  the 
managing  of  furveyi'ng  inftruments,  and 
aftronomical  inftruments. 

Ball  of  a pendulum,  the  fame  with  bob. 
See  the  article  Bob. 

Ball,  among  printers.  See  the  article 
Printing. 

Pz<^-Ball,  the  englifh  name  of  the  Ijco- 
perdan.  See  the  article  Lycoperdon. 

BALLAD,  or  Ballet,  a kind  of  fong, 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  lower  clafs 
of  people;  who  being  mightily  taken  with 
this  fpecies  of  poetry,  are  thereby  not  a 
little  influenced  in  the  conduft  of  their 
lives.  Hence  we  find,  that  feditious  and 
defigning  men  never  fail  to  fpread  bal- 
lads among  the  peoplel  with  a view  to 
gain  them  over  to  their  fide. 

B ALLANCE,  or  Balance,  in  mechanics, 
one  of  the  Ample  powers  which  ferves  to 
find  out  the  equality  or  difference  of 
weight  in  heavy  bodies. 

The  ballance  is  of  two  kinds,  antient  and 
modern : the  antient,  or  roman,  called 
fiaiera  romana,  or  fteelyard,  confilts  of 
a lever  A B (plate  XXV.  fig.  2.  n”  i.) 
moveable  on  a center  C,  and  fufpended 
near  one  of  its  extremities  ; the  two  arms 
C A,  C B being  kept  in  equilibrio  by  a 
ball  A,  fixed  at  the  end  of  the  fliorteft 
arm  C A : on  this  the  body  to  be  weigh- 
ed is  fufpended,  and  its  weight  is  mea- 
fured  by  the  divifions  marked  on  the  beam, 
on  the  other  fide ; where  a moveable 
weight  keeps  the  ballance  in  equilibrio. 
For  example,  if  the  body  to  be  weighed, 
and  put  into  the  fcale  D,  be  in  equilibrio 
with  the  weight,  when  this  laft  is  moved 

to 
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to  the  fixth  divifion  on  the  longeft  arm, 
then  will  the  faid  body  be  juft  fix  times 
the  weight,  when  the  fcale  D is  fufpend- 
ed  from  the  firft  divifion  ; but  if  from  the 
fecond,  as  in  the  figure  referred  to,  it 
will  be  only  triple  the  weight. 

The  modern  ballance  confifts  of  a lever, 
fufpended  exactly  by  the  middle,  and 
fcales  affixed  to  each  extremity : the  prin- 
ciple on  which  each  is  founded  is  the 
fame,  and  may  be  coneeived  from  what 
follows. 

The  modern  or  common  ballance  being 
a lever  that  has  equal  arms  A G,  and 
G B {ibid,  n®  3.)  with  the  center  of 
motion  C commonly  placed  direftly  oyer 
Gj  becaufe  if  the  center  of  motion  was” 
in  G,  equal  weights  fufpended  from 
A and  B,  would  fuftain  each  other  in 
any  pofition  of  the  lever  A B ; but 
when  the  center  of  motion  is  above  G, 
they  only  fuftain,  each  other  when  the 
lever  A B is  level ; and  when  the  weight 
at  A is  but  a little  greater  than  the 
weight  at  B,  the  ends  A and  B defepnd 
and  afcend  by  turns,  till  their  common 
center  of  gravity  g I'eltles  in  the  vertical 
line  C where  .they  fuftain  each  other, 
becaufe  their  center  of  gravity  is  fuftained 
by  C.  The  ballance  isfalfe,  when  the 
arms  A G and  G B are  unequal ; and 
' the  exaflnefs  of  this  inftrument,  chiefly 
depends  upon  making  the  friftion  at  the 
center  of  motion  C as  fmall  a poffible; 

The  roman  ballance  or  fteelyard,  is  no- 
thing but  a lever  of  the  firft  kind,  but 
whofe  arms  are  unequal ; fo  that  its 
roechanifra  depends  npon  the  fame  the- 
orem with  that  of  the  lever.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Lever. 

The  difference  between  the  nfe  of  the 
fcales  and  the  fteelyard,  confifts  in  this, 
that  as  in  the  former,  you  make  nfe  of 
a larger  power,  or  more  weight,  to  efti- 
mate  the  weight  of  an  heavier  body.;  in 
the  latter,  you  ufe  the  fame  power,  but 
give  it  a greater  velocity  with  refpeft 
to  that  of  the  weight,  by  applying  it  fur- 
ther from  the  fixed  point,  vvhich  will  have 
the  fame  effefl. 

Ballance.  See  the  article 
"Hydrostatical-Ballance. 

Ballance  of  trade,  in  commerce,  the 
equality  between  the  value  of  the  commo- 
dities bought  of  foreigners,  and  the  value 
of  the  native  prodnftions  traniported  into 
other  nations.  , 

It  is  reckoned  that  that  nation  has  the 
advantage  in  the  ballance  of  trade,  which 
exports  more  of  native  commodities,  and- 
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imports  Icfs  of  the  foreign  ; fo  that  ih. 
nation  grows  fo  much  richer  in  bullion 
as  the  ballance-of  that  account  amour, (1 
to,  which  muft  be  made  up  in  bullion  or 
money. 

Among  various  others,  the  moft  received 

• methods  of  arriving  at  the  knowled™ 
whether  a nation  gains  or  lofes  by  ft 
reign  trade,  of  any  branch  thereof,  are 
the  following  ones. 

1°.  A ftria  furvey  muft  be  taken  of 
what  proportidn'the  value  of  the  com. 
modifies  exported  bears  to  thofe  import, 
ed.  If  the  exports  exceed  the  imports 
it  is  concluded  that  that  nation  is  fo  la! 
in  a gaining  way,  by  the  overplus  im. 
ported  in  bullion.  But  this  method  is 
uncertain,  by  reafon  of  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  a true  account,  either 
of  the  exports  or  imports ; as  cullora- 
houfe  books  are  no  rule  in  this  cafe, 
by  reafon  of  the  running  of  goods,  ef- 
pecially  many  fine  commodities  offmall 
bulk,  but  great  value  ; befides  the  vari. 
ous  accidents  which  affeil  the  value  of  the 
flock,  either  fent  out  or  brought  in,  as 
Ioffes  at  fea,  (Sc, 

a°.  The  fecond  method,  no  lefs  defec-  ‘ 
tive  than  the  other,  is  by  obferving  the 
courfe  of  exchange,  which  if  generally 
above  the  intrinfic  value,  or  par  of  the 
coins  of  foreign  countries,  we  not  only 
lofe  by  fuch  exchange,  but  the  fame  is  a 
proof  that  we  lofe  by  the  general  coiirfeof 
our  trade. 

3®.  The  third  method  is  made  from  the 
increafe  or  the  diminution  of  our  trade 
and  fhipplSng  in  general ; (or  if  thefe  di- 
minilh,  the  nation  lofes,  and  wee  merfat 
this  feems  equally  imperfeft  with  tlie  fol- 
lowing. 

4°.  A fourth  way  is,  by  obferving. the 
increafe  and  diiriinutian  of  our  coin  and 
bullion. 

Ballance  of  a clock  or  watch.  See. the 
articles  Clock  and  Watch. 

Ballance,  libra,  in  aftronoray.  Seethe 
article  Libra. 

Ballance-fish,  a name  fometimes ufed 
for  the  zygsna,  or  hammer-headed  fliatk. 
See  the  article  ZYGiENA. 

BALLANGER,  in  the  hiftory;  of  infeana 
ftyle,  or  oblong  body,  ending  in  a pro- 
tuberance or  head,  found  under  each 
wing  of  the  two- winged  flies  : thefe  ferve 
to  poifo  the  body  of  the  fly. 

BALLAST,  a quantity  of  Hones,  gra- 
vel, or  fand,  laid  in  a (hip’s  hold,  to 
make  her  fink  to  a certain  depth  .into 
rendering 
liet 


the  water,  and  fail  upright, 
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liei'of  a prodigious  weight.  The  ballaft 
is  Ibnietimes  one  quarter,  one  third,  or 
one  half,  according  to  the  difference  of 
[he  bulk  of  the  (hip.  Flat  veffels  re- 
quire the  moll  ballalt.  Ships  are  faid  to 
be  in  ballaft,  when  they  have  no  other 
loading.  Mafte.rs  of  veffels  are  obliged 
to  declare  the^  quantity  of  ballaft  they 
bear,  and  to  unloail  it  at  certain  places. 
They  are  prohibited  unloading  their  bal- 
laft  in  havens,  road',  &c,  the  neglefl  of 
whieli  prohibition  has  ruined  many  ex- 
cellent ports. 

BALLASTAGE,  orLASTASE.  See  the 
article  Lastage. 

BALLET.  See  Ballad,  and  Balls. 
BALLIAGE,  oi-BailiagE.  See  the  ar- 

ticleBAILIAGE. 

BALLISHANNON,  a large  town  of  the 
county  of  Donnegal,  and  province  of 
nilier,  in  Ireland,  littiated  about  ten 
miles  (butli  of  the  town  of  Donnegal,  in 
gv  ^0'  weft  Ion.  and  54“  25'  north  lat. 
BALLISTA,  in  antiquity,  a tnilitary  ma- 
chine tiled  by  the  antients  in  befieging 
cities,  to  throw  large  ftones,  darts,  and 
• lavelins. 

It  tefeinbled  our  crofs-hows,  though 
much  larger,  and  fitperior  in  force. 

Froth  this  engine,  ftones  of  a lize  not  lefs 
than  mill-ftones,  were  thrown  with  fo 
great  violence,  as  to  dafti  whole  honfes 
in  pieces  at  a blow.  It  is  delcrihed  thus, 
around  iron  cylinder  was  faftened  between 
two  planks,  from  which  reached  a hollow 
fquarebeam,  placed  croffwife,and  faftened 
with  cords,  to  which  wet  e addeil  Icrews  ; 
at  one  end  of  this  fto.-d  the  engineer,' 
who  put  a wooden  fliaft  with  a big  heml 
into  the  cavity  of  the  beam  t this  done, 
two  men  bent  the’  engine  by  drawing 
forae  wheels  : when  the  top  of  the  head 
was  drawn  to  the  titmoft  end  of  the  cords, 
the  flinft  was  driven  out  of  the  ballifta,  &c. 
Balloon,  or  Ballon,  in  a general 
Icnfe,  lignifies  any.  fpherical  hollow  body, 
of  Whatever  matter  it  be  coinpofed,  or 
for  whatever  purpofes  it  be  defigned. 

Tims,  with  chemifts,  balloon  denotes  a 
round  lliort-necked  veffel,  ufed  to  receive 
what  is  diftilied  by  means  of  fire  ; in'  ar- 
chitefture,  around  globe  on  the  top  of  a 
pillar;  and  among  engineers,  a kind  of 
bomb  made  of  pafte-board,  and  played 
off  in  fire  works,  either  in  the  air  or  In 
the  water,  in  imitation  of  a real  bomb. 
Balloon,  in  the  french  paper  trade,  is  a 
term  for  a quantity  of  paper,  containing 
twenty-four  reams.  It  is  alfo  the  name 
VOL,  I. 


of  a fort  of  brigantine  ufed  in  the  king- 
dom of  Siam. 

BALLOTA,  ofBALLOTE,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  didjntimia  gyt/mofpertma. 
elafs  of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  is 
monopetalous  and  cloven,  the  upper  lip 
being  erefl  arid  crenated,  and  the  lower 
obtufe  and  divided  into  three  fegments. 
TJiere  is  no  pericarpinm  ; the  cup  in- 
cl  fing  four  ovated  feeds. 

B ALLOT  ADE,  in  the  manege,  the  leap 
of  a hbrfc  between  two  pillars,  or  upon  a 
ftraight  line,  made  with  juftnefs  of  time, 
with  the  aid  of  the  hand,  and  the  calves 
of  the  legs  ; and  in  fuel)  a manner,  that 
wiien  his  fore  feet  are  in  the  air,  helhews 
nothing  hut  the  flioes  of  his  hinder  feet, 
without  yeiking  out.  If  differs  from 
capriole  and  croupade,  becaufe  in  the 
former  of  thefe,  the  horfe  ftrikes  out  his 
hinder  legs  with  all  his  force,  keeping 
them  near  and  even  ; and  in  croupades, 
he  draws  his  hinder  feet  tinder  him. 

BALLOTING,  a method  of  voting  at  elec- 
tions,  fife,  by  means  of  little  balls,  ufu., 
ally  of  different  colours,  and  by  the 
French  called  balhtes,  which  are  put  in- 
to a box  privately.' 

BALLS,  or  Ballets,  in  heraldry,  a fre- 
quent  bearing  in  coats  of  arms,  nfually 
denominated  according  to  their  colours, 
bezants,  plates,  hurts,  fife.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Bezants,  fife. 

BALLUSTER,  a fmail  kind  of  pillar  ufed 
for  tialluftrades. 

B ALLUSTRADE,  a feries  or  rowofbal- 
lulters,  joined  by  a rail  ; ferving  as  w'ell 
for  a reft  to  the  elbow's,  as  for  a fence  or 
enclofure  to  balconies,  altars,  Itair- 
cales,  fife. 

BALM,  or  BAt/M,  in  botany,  Tiwlija. 
See  the  aiticle  Melissa. 

Balm,  or  Balsam.  See  the  article  Bal- 
sam. 

BALNEUM,  a term  ufed  by  chemifts  to 
fignify  a veffel  filled  with  fome  matter, 
as  Lnd,  water,  or  the  like,  in  which 
another  is  placed  that  requires  a more 
gentle  heat  than  the  naked  fire.  Thus 
bdneuin  arenoJur>i,  called  alfo  balneum 
ficcum,  and  fand  heat,  is  when  the  cu- 
ciirbit  is  placed  in  fand,  in  aflies,  or  fil- 
ings of  ftcel.  Balneum  maria,  or  marls,  is 
when  the  veffel  containing  the  ingredients 
to  be  diftilied,  fife,  is  put  into  a veffel  of 
water,  which  is  made  to  boil  ; fo  that  no 
greater  heat  than  that  of  boilino-  water 
can  be  communicated  to  the  fubftance  to 
be  treated.  And  balneum  ‘vaporis,'  or 
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waporarium,  is  when  two  vefTels  are  dif- 
poled  in  fucli  a manner,  that  the  vapour 
raifed  from  ihe  water  contained  in  the 
lower,  heats  the  matter  contained  in  the 
upper.  See  the  article  Bath. 

BALOTADE,  or Ballotade.  Seethe 
article  BallOTADE. 

BALSAM,  or  NATIVE  balsam,  an  oily, 
refinous,  liquid  fiibftance,  flowing  dither 
fpontaneoufl)',  or  by  means  of  incifion, 
from  certain  plants  of  fovei-eign  virtue  in 
the  cure  of  feveral  diforders. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  balfams,  but 
the  mod  remarkable  are  thefe.  i.  Balfam 
or  balm  of  gilead,  called  alio  balfamum 
judaicum,  fyria'cum,  e meccha,  and  opo- 
balfamum ; being  an  exfudation  from 
' the  true  balfamum  fyriacum  rutse  folio, 
fo  much  efteemed  in  the  country  where  it 
is  produced,  that  it  is  accounted  a rich 
prefent  from  the  chief  prince  of  Arabia 
felix  to  the  grand  fignior.  In  order  to 
have  it  genuine,  it  fliould  be  chofen  fluid 
as  oil,  of  a very  pale  yellow  colour,  per- 
feflly  tranfparent,  and  of  a fragrant 
fmell,  with  fomething  of  the  lemon  or 
citron  flavour,  but  not  too' much  of  it. 
In  rhedicine,  it  opens  obftruSions  of  the  ■ 
lungs,  and  heals  erofions  from  acrimony 
and  the  word  kind  of  ulcerations.  It  is 
prefcribed  in  adhmas,  pleurifies,  and 
whatfoever  requires  expefloration ; in 
inward  bruifes  and  fores,  particularly, 
thofe  of  the  reins  and  urinary  palfages  ; 
and  externally  it  is  ufed  to  difcharge  and 
incarnate.  For  internal  ufe,  it  may 
either  be  given  in  bolulfes,  or  dropped  on 
fugar,  or  finally  diflblved  into  an  emul- 
fion  by  means  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 
The  tuikifli  women  ufe  it  as  a cofmetic. 
Balfam  of  pent,  which  is  didinguifti- 


ed  Into  two  forts,  the  white  and  black. 
The  former,  by  way  of  eminence  called 
the  balfam  of  incifion,  is  a liquid  of  a 
white  colour,  refembling  in  external  ap- 
pearance the  balm  of  gilead,  but  eafily 
didingnifhed  from  it  by  its  fmell.  It  is 
excellent  for  green  wounds.  The  black 
balfam  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  wood 
of  the  tree  which  produces  it.  The  bed 
Is  of  a darkifli  red  colour,  and  of  an  ad- 
mirable fragrancy.  It  heals,  dries,  and 
difcharges,  and  is  much  ufed  externally, 
not  only  in  wounds,  but  in  palfies,  ifchi- 
adic  and  rheumatic  pains,  and  likewife 
Wj»a^ftiti\ers,  on  account  of  its  excellent 
,Imell.''^5^teairam  of  toiu,  is  produced 
from  a tftmw  fpecies  of  the  pine,  which 
grows  in 'jre^Spain.  It  is  of  a deep 
yelfowifli  approaching  near  to 

red,  and  of5i  sioft  delicate  fcent,  nvuch 
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. beyond  any  other  balfam.  It  fiift 
from  the  tree  of  the  confidence  of  ordi. 
nary  turpentine  ; but  by  keeping,  we 
meet  with  it  frequently  fo  hard  as°tobe 
brittle.  Its  virtues  are  the  fame  in  oe. 
neral  with  thofe  of  the  peruvian  andgi. 
lead  kinds.  It  is  given  in  confuinptions 
and  diforders  of  the  bread,  fometimes 
in  form  of  pills,  fometimes  of  electua. 
ry  5 but, as  it  has  not  the  pungency  of 
.the  other  kinds,  the  bed  form  of  giving 
it  is  in  emnllion  diffolved  in  theyolkof 
an  egg,  and  fo  mixed  with  water. 
Balfam  of  capivi,  or  of  copaiba,  istlie 
produce  of  one  of  the  arboresjjligmfafisrt 
liriifmyni  of  Mr.  Ray.  It  is  of  a thinner 
confidence  than  the  common  turpentine, 
but  nutch  more  fragrant  and  deterlive. 
It  paiTes  away  quickly  by  urine,  and 
mightily  cleanfes  tho.ie  palfages  j for 
which  real'on  it  hath  obtained  very  much 
in  gonorthceas  and  all  obllruclions  and 
ulcerariotis  of  thofe  parts.  The  moj 
agreeable  way  of  taking  it,  is  either 
in  powdered  fugai’,  or  dropped  into 
water.  5.  Balfam  of  liquid  amber  may 
be  judly  reckoned  among  the  fimplesof 
the  balfamic  kind.  It  drops  from  a tree 
of  Mexico,  called  arbor  dyracifera,  upon 
an  incifion  being  made  into  its  bark.  It 
is  a refinons  and  pingous  liquor,  of  a 
reddilh  yellow  colour,  of  an  acrid  aro- 
matic tade,  and  of  the  confidence  of  ve. 
nice  turpentine.  Its  effence  drenstliens 
the  head  and  nervous  fydetn,  and  its  oil 
is  of  fingular  efficacy,  both  for  external 
and  internal  ufes. 

Faftitious  or  artificial  balfams,  are  cer- 
tain compofitions  chiefiy  of  balfamic  and 
'healing  ingredients,  made  by  apotheca- 
ries in  imitation  of,  the  native  balfams. 
It  would  be  almod  endlefs  to  fpecifyall 
the  artificial  balfams  which  have  been 
contrived  by  difpenfatory-writers.  Le- 
mery,  In  his  phannacopee  uninjerfdle,  has 
feventy-three  different  forts,  befides  iinny 
others  in  foreign  difpenfatorjes.  The 
mod  remarkable  of  theLondonandEdin- 
burgh  difpenlatories,  are  balfam  of  am- 
ber, of  gnaiaciim,  of  locatellus,  of  liil- 
phur  fimple,  or  with  barbadoes  tar,  of 
turpentine,  vulnerary,  of  many  virtues, 
anodyne  of  bates  and  guide,  apopleSic, 
magiderial,  martiale  and  paralyticum. 
For  the  ufes  and  method  of  preparing  the 
balfam  of  Locatellus,  fee  the  article 
Locatellus’s  Balfam. 

Balfam,  with  chemids,  is  a name  giv.en 
to  the  folutlqns  and  preparations  of  fome 
faltp,  as  balfam  of  fatarn,  tartar,  fal- 
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Balfam  of  faturn  is  a folution  of  faccha- 
rum  faturni,  or  fugar  of  lead  made  with 
fpirit  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  digefted 
till  the  matter  hath  gained  a red  tinfture. 
Balfam,  among alchemifts,  Ibinetimes de- 
notes the  fpirit  of  comrnon  fait,  extrafted 
by  diftillation,  after  placing  a folution 
ofthefalt  fora  confiderable time  in  horfe- 
dung,  in  order  to  putrefy.  This  is  faid 
to  preferve  bodies  the  moll  liable  to  cor- 
ruption. 

BALSAMICS,  in  pharmacy,  foftening, 
reftoring,  healing  and  cleanfing  medi- 
cines,  of  gentle  attenuating  principles, 
very  friendly  to  nature. - 
Thefe  medicines,  on  account  of  their 
line,  fubtile,  and  volatile  oil,  are  not  only 
grhtefnl  and  agreeable  to  the  conftitu- 
tion,  but  adl  upon  the  fluids,  as  well  as 
the  Iblids,  of  human  bodies ; dift'uling 
llieit  virtues  through  every  part,  and  fup- 
plying  the  blood  hrd  humours  with  a 
i'eafonable  reinforcement  of  fulphureous, 
warm  and  ethereal  particles,  increafing 
their  inteftine  motions,  and  conveying  a 
general  vigour  to  the  vital  juices. 

Thefe  medicines  may  be  ufed  with  good 
fuccefs,  both  internally  and  externally, 
in  all  difeafes  of  the  head,  nerves,  fpinal 
niarrowj  ftomach  and  heart ; fuch  as 
palfies,  apoplexies,  numbnefs  and  torpor 
of  the  fenl'es,  weaknefs  of  the  memory, 
ilifliculty  of  hearing,  exceffive  weaknefs 
and  faintingsj  they  are  alfo  of  fingular 
iervice  in  mod  dilbrders  of  the  ftomach, 
and  intettines,  and  are  exqnilitely  adapt- 
ed to  the  old  and  infirm.  See  Balsam. 

BALS.AMINA,  in  botany,  a genus  of. 
\\\tj)'iigenefia  pdlygamia  clafs^  of  plants, 
the  flower  of  which  confifts  of  four,  five, 
or  fix  petals,  and  its  fruit  is  an  unilo- 
cular caplule,  confining  of  five  valves, 
and  containing  a number  of  roundifli 
feeds  affixed  to  a placenta.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Impatiens. 

BALTIC  -SEA,  that  lying  between  Swe- 
den on  the  north,  and  Germany  and  Li- 
vonia on  the  fouth. 

BALTIMORE,  a town  of  the  county  of 
Cork,  and  province  of  Munfter,  in  Ire- 
land, fnuated  about  five  miles  north  of 
cape  Clear,  in  9°  1 5'  weft  longitude,  and 
51°  15'  north  latitude. 

BAMBERG,  a city  ol  Franconia,  in  Ger- 
many, eaft  longitude  10®  50',  and  north 
latitude  50”  15'. 

The  hiffiop  Ol  Bamberg  is  fovereign  of 
flip  ,city  and  diftrift  round  it,  for  fixty 
miles  in  length,  and  forty  in  breadth. 
B.AMBOE,  or  bamboxj,  a plant  in  the 
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Indies,  which  multiplies  very  much  by 
its  root,  from  which, .fpriugs  a branchy 
tuft,  after  the  manner  of  the  european 
reeds.  It  is  of  the  l.irgeft  kind  of  cane, 
and  decreafes  gradually  to  the  top,  where 
it  bears  a blolTom,  like  our  reeds.  The 
bamboe  is  a fpecies  of  arundo.  See  the 
article  Arundo. 

■BAMFF,  a town  of  Scotland,  which  gives 
name  to  a county,  lyifig  between  Aber- 
deenlhire  and  Murrsy,  along  the  foulh- 
ern  bank  of  the  river  Spey. 

The  town  is  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Dovern,  in  2°  5'  weft  longitude, 
and  57°  40'  north  latitude. 

BAMPTON,  a market  town  of  Oxford- 
fliire,  fituated  on  the  river  Ills,  about  ten 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Oxford  : weft  longi- 
tude i”  jj',  and  north  latitude  51°  40L 

Bampton  is  alfo  the  name  of  a market- 
town  of  Devonflrire,  twenty  miles  north 
of  Exeter:  weft  longitude  3°  40',  and 
north  latitude  51°  j'.. 

BAN,  or  Bank.  See  the  article  Bann. 

Ban,  in  commerce,  a ibrt  of  fmooth,  fine 
rauflin,  which  the-Englifii  import  from 
the  Eaft-Indies.  The  piece  is  almoft  a 
yard  broad,  and  runs  about  twenty  yards 
and  an  half. 

BANBURY,  a large  borough-town  in 
Oxfordlhire,  twenty  miles  north  of  Ox- 
ford: weft  longitude  1°  20',  and  north 
latitude  52“  5'. 

BANC,  or  Bench,  in  law,  denotes  a tri- 
bunal, or  judgment-feat  r hence,  king’s 
banc  is  the  fame  with  the  court  of  .king’s 
bench,  and  common  banc,  with  that  of 
common  pleas.  See  the  articles  King’s 
Bench  and  Common  Pleas. 

BANCA,  an  ifland  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  fe- 
parated  from  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  that 
of  Sumatra  by  a very  narrow  channel : 
eaft  Ion.  105°,  and  fouth  lat.  3°. 

BANCALIS,  a fea  ■port  town  on  the  eaft 
coalt  of  Sumatra:  eaft  longitude  99°, 
and  north  latitude  2®. 

It  is  a Dutch  feftlement. 

BANCOCK,  a city  of  tire  kingdom  of 
Siam:  eaft  longitude  loi",  north  lati- 
tude 13°  30'. 

BAND,  in  a general  fenfe,  fome  fmall, 
narrow  ligament,  wherewith  any  thing 
is  bound,  tied,  or  faftened. 

Band,  in  architeflnre,  a general  name  for 
any  flat,  low  member,  or  moulding,  that 
is  broad,  but  not  very  deep. 

Band  of.fildiers,  in  military  affairs,  thofe 
who  fight  under  the  lame  flag  or  enfign. 

‘Trained  ^AfiDS.  See  Train  Bands. 

B.'TND  of  penfwners,  are  a company  of  forty 
K k a geh- 
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gentlemen,  who  receive  a yeai'ly  allow- 
ance of  100  1-  for  attending  on  his  ma- 
jefty  on  folemn  occaficns.  See  the  arti- 
cle Pensioner. 

Band  is  allb  the  denomination  of  a military 
order  in  Spain,  inftituted  by  Alphonllis 
XT.  king  of  Caftile,  for  the  younger  foils 
of  the  nobility,  who,  before  their  admif- 
fion,  muft  ferve  ten  years,  at  lealf,  either 
in  the  army,  or  at  court ; and  are  bound 
to  take  up  arms  for  the  catholic  faith  , 
again!!:  the  infidels. 

Band,  in  forgery,  a fillet,  fwathe,  or  piece 
of  linen-cloth,  wherewith  either  to  cover, 
or  furround  certain  parts  that  Hand  in 
need  of  affiftance  ; and  if,  in  this  fenfe, 
the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called  a 
bandage  or  roller, 

BANDA,  oi-Lantor,  the  chief  of  the 
Banda-iftands  in  the  Ball:  Indies,  where 
nutmegs  grow  ; eaft  longitude  128°,  and 
fouth  latitude  .j.°  30'. 

BANDAGEi  in  forgery,  a fillet,  roller,  or 
fwathe,  ufed  in  dreffing  and  binding  up 
wounds,  reftraining  dangerous  litemor- 
rhages,  and  in-joining  fra6Iured  or  dillo- 
cated  bones. 

Bandages  ftionld  be  made  of  ftrotig  li- 
nen cloth,  that  has  been  foftened'  by 
wearing.  They  are  of  different  foiins, 
according  to  the  ufes  they  are  dellgned 
for.  Some  are  common,  or  applicable 
to  any  part  5 others  are  proper,  or  ap- 
plicable only  to  particular  parts.  Some 
again  are  fimple,  or  made  up  of  one  en- 
tire part  ; others  compound,  orcompofed 
of  feveral  pieces  fewed  togetherin  dif- 
ferent manners.  In  plate  XXV.  pg.  3. 
N°.  3.  reprefents  a fimple  bandage  not 
rolled  up,  and  is  that  ufed  in  phlebotomy; 
N°,  2.  is  another  fimple  bandage,  roik-d 
tip  at  one  end,  and  from  thence  called  a 
fingle-headed  bandage  ; thofe  on  the  other 
hand  are  called  double-headed,  which 
are  rolled  up  at  both  ends,  as  N°.  i. 

Next  to  tbefe  come  thofe  bandages, 
whig!),  though  confiding  of  one  en- 
tire piece,  are  divided  at  both  ends 
almoft  as  far  as  the  middle,  and  called 
by  the  furgeons  four-headed  bandages, 

RS  N°.  4.  The  bandage,  N°.  5.  is  fome- 
what  narrower  and  fhorter  ; being  divi- 
ded only  at  one  end,  and  peifarated  at 
the  other!  this  is  bled  in  dn-lliiigs  applied 
to  the  penis,  or  a finger.  N^.  6,  repre- 
fents a double  headed  bandage,  divided 
about  the  middle,  and  called  the  uniting 
bandage,  as  ferving  to  unite  wounds  mad? 
lengthwife.  N°.  7.  is  the  fcapular  ban- 
dage, the.  (jhier  ul’e  of  which  cor.fifts  in 
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this,  that  in  dreffing  wounds  of  the  tlio. 
rax  or  abdomen,  it  is  capable  of  fuppoit! 
ing  another  wider  bandage  bound  rMnii 
the  breaft  or  belly.  N°.  8.  is  a com- 
pound  bandage,  called  the  T bands™, 
from  its  refemblahce  to  that  letter- ij 
upper  part  is  bound  round  the  belly,  and 
the  lower  part,  pafiing  umler  the  body 
between  the  thighs,  is  tied  to  the  iipnet 
■one  upon  the  back.  This  bandage  is 
ufed  for  fecuripg  fuch  dreffings  as  II, s]! 
be  thought  proper  to  be  applied  to  ilie 
anu',  or  parts  of  generation, 

BANDALEER; or  Bandelrer,  in  inili- 
tary  affairs,  'a  large  katlieni  belt,  tiuown 
over  the  right  flioiiUier,-  and  hanging 
under  the  left  arm  ; worn  by  the  aniicnt 
nuifqurteers,  both  for  the  fuftaining  of 
their  fire-arms,  and.  for  the  carriage  of 
their  mulquet-cbaTges,  which  being  put 
up  in  Little  wooden  cafes,  coated  iviili 
leather,  were  hung,  to  the  number  of 
twelve,  to  each  bandeleer. 

BANDELET,  or  Bandlet,  in  archilec- 
tore,  any  little  band,  or  flit  moulding,  as 
that  which  crowns  the  doric  architrave, 

B ANDER-CONGO,  -a  fea- port  town  on 
the  eallcrn  fide  of  the  perfian  giilph ; ealt 
longitude  54°  50'  and  north  lat,  27°. 

BANDERET,  a general,  or  one  of  the 
commanders  in  chief  of  the  forces, 
This  appellation  is  given  to  the  principil 
commanders  of  the  troo]is  of  the  cantor 
of  Bern  in  Switzerlantl,  where  there  3i,e 
four  bandelets,  who  command  all  the 
forces  of  that  canton. 

BANDEROLE,  a little  flag,  in  form  of  j 
guidon,  extended  more  in  length  than 
breadth,  ufed  to  be  hung  out  oh  the 
malls  of  vefl'els,  &(. 

BANDITTI,  a term  peculiaily  denoting 
companies  of  highwaymen,  common  in 
Italy  and  France;  hut  foraetimes  alfo 
ufed,  in  a more  general  fenfe,  for  rob- 
bers, pirates,  out-lawed  perfons,  riiffiaiis, 

BANDLET,  or  Bandelet.  Seetbear- 
ticle  Bandelet. 

BANDORA,  the  capital  of  the  illaiiil  of 
Salfet,  or  Canorin,  on  the  weftcoaftof 
the  hither  India  : ealt  longitude  yj”  30 
and  north  latitude  19°. 

Bandor.a  is  allb  the  name  of  an  anlicrit 
niufical  indrument,  with  Itrings,  refem- 
bling  a lute.  See  the  article  LvTE. 

BANDY-  LEG  GED  perfons  are  fuch  whofe 
feet  are  clifiorted,  turning  either  inward 
or  out-.vard,  on  either  fide  ; ariling  from 
Ibme  deleft  in  the  birth,  or  from  iheint’ 
prudence  of  the  nuil'ej  endeavouring  to 
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make  the  child  (land  or  walk  before  his 
legs  were  ftrong  enough  to  fupport  the 
i-elofhis  body. 

Befidesthe  ufe  of  emollients,  it  is  proper 
to  apply  a kind'  of  ftrong  boots  propor- 
tioned to  the  limb. 

bangle  ears,  ,an  impeiTe6lion  in  a 
borfe,  remedied  in  the  following  manner. 
Place  his  ears  in  fiich  a manner  as  you 
would  have  them  (land  ; bind  them  with 
two  little  boards  fo  fall  that  they  can- 
not fth'i  and  then  clip  away  all  the  emp- 
ty wrinkled  (kin  dole  by  the  head. . 
BANGOR,  a city  of  Carnarvonftiire,  in 
joi'th  Walts : weft  longitude  4.®  15', 
and  north  latitude  53“  zo'. 
Itisabhhop’sl'ee,  and  fituated  on  the  fea- 
fidc,  aboutthlrty  miles  weft  of  St.  Afapli. 
banians,  a religious  lefl  in  the  empire 
of  the  mogul,  who  believe  a metempfy- 
cliolis,  and  will  therefore  eat  no  living 
creature,  nor  even  kill  no.xious  animals  ; 
but  endeavour  to  releale  them,  when  in 
the  hands  of  others.  See  Shaster. 

The  banians  are  faid  to  be  fo  feartul  of 
having  communication  with  other  na- 
tions, that  they  break  their  cups,  if  one 
of  a different  religion  has  drank  out  of 
I them,  or  even  touched  them.  ’Tis  faid, 
that  if  they  happen  to  touch  one  another, 
they  purify  and  wadi  themfelves  before 
they  eat,  or  enter  their  own  houfes. 
They  carry,  hanging  to  their  necks,  a 
(lone,  called  tamberane,  as  big  as  an  egg, 
and  perforated  in  the  middle,  through 
which  run  three  firings:  this  (lone,  they 
fay,  repi'efents  their  great  god,  ancl 
upon  that  account,  they  have  great  re- 
fpeS  (Itewn  them  by  all  the  Indians. 
BANJAR,  a river  in  the  ifland  of  Borneo, 

• in  the  mouth  of  which  is  a floating 
ifland,  where  the  eafl  India  company 
have  a faflory. 

BANISHMENT,  a kind  of  punifliment, 
whereby  the  guilty  perlbn  is  obliged  to 
leave  the  realm. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  banilhment;  one 
voluntary  and  upon  oath,  the  other  upon 
corapiiHiun  for  Come  crime  or  offence : 
theformer,  properly  called  abjuration,  is 
nowceafed;  the  latter  is  chiefly  enjoined 
by  judgment  of  parliament,  or  other 
courts  of  juflice. 

By  magna  charta,  none  (hall  be  out- 
lawed, or  banlflied  bis  country,  but  by 
lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  according 
to  the  law  of  the  land,  g Hen.  III.  zg. 
Bank,  in  commerce,  a common  repofi- 
fory,  where  many  perfons  agree  to  keep 
their  money,  to  be  always  ready  at  their 


call  or  direfllon ; or  certain  focieties  or 
communities,  who  take  the  charge  of 
other  people’s  money,  either  to  improve- 
it,  or  keep  it  fecure. 

There  are  banks  of  various  kinds,  and 
different  in  the  nature  of  their  conflitu- 
tions  and  eflablifhments  : fome  are  infli- 
tuted  wholly  on  the  public  account,  and 
put  under  the  direftion  of  the  magif- 
trates,  as  the  famous  bank  of  Amller- 
dam,  where  the  money  depofited  therein 
fliall  be  always  kept  for  the  ufe  of  the 
proprieiors,  and  fliall  never  be  let  out 
for  profit  or  advantage. 

Payments  made  by  aflignments  upon  this 
bank,  are  valued  from  3 to  6 per  cent. 
above  the  payment  of  the  money  in  fpe- 
cie,  arifmg  from  an  opinion  that  the  pro- 
prietors entertain  of  the  equity  of  its  ad- 
minillration  ; for  judging  themfelves  fe- 
cure, that  their  money  lies  always  ready 
at  hand,  they  feldom  draw  out  large 
fums,  but  make  their  mutual  payments 
by  transferring  the  fums  from  one  man’s 
account  to  another. 

A fecond  fort  of  bank,  is  fuch  as  con- 
fifts  of  a company  of  monied  men,  who 
being  duly  eflablillied,  and  incorporated 
by  the  laws  of  their  country,  agree  tode- 
pofite  a confiderable  fund,  or  joint  flock, 
to'  be  employed  for  the  ufe  of  the  foci- 
ety ; as  lending  money  upon  good  fecu- 
rity,  buying  and  felling  bullion,  gold  and 
filver^  difcounting  bills  of  exchange,  Sfc. 
A third  fort,  is  the  banks  of  private  men, 
or  partnei  fliips,  who  deal  in  the  fame  way 
as  the  former,  upon  their  own  fingle  Hock 
or  credit ; and  fuch  are  the  Lombard- 
llreet,  or  other  bankers,  as  they  are  called. 
There  are  public  hanks  eflablillied  in 
mod  of  the  trading  cities  of  Europe,  as 
in  Venice,  London,  Paris,  Amfterdam, 
Hamburgh,  £fc.  The  bank  of  Venice 
is  the  mod  antient.  It  is  eftabliflied  by 
a folemn  edifl  of  the  commonwealth, 
which  enaSls,  that  all  payments  of  wliole- 
fale  merchandize,  or  letters  of  exchange, 
fliall  be  in  bank  notes  ; that  ail  debtors 
fliall  be  obliged  to  carry  their  money  to 
the  bank,  and  all  creditors  receive  their 
money  .from  the  bank  ; fo  that  payments 
are  performed  by  a fimple  transfer  from 
the  one  perfon  to  the  other.  In  matters 
of  retail,  effeftive  payments  are  fome- 
tinies  made,  which  do  not  diminifli,  but 
rather  augment  the  flock,'  by  reafon  of 
the  liberty  of  withdrawing  their  money 
at  pleafure,  &c. 

ANK,  in  natural  hiflory,  denotes  an  ele- 
vation of  the  ground,  or  bottom  of  the 

fea, 
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fea,  fo  as  fometimes  to  furinoiuit  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  or,  at  leaft,  to  leave 
the  water  fo  fliallow,  as  ufually  not  to 
allow  a velTei  to  remain  afloat  over  it. 

In  this  fenfe,  bank  amounts  to  much  the 
fame  with  flat,  flioal,  &c.  There  are 
banks  of  fand,  and  others  of  (lone,  call- 
ed alfo  flielves,  or  rocks.  In  the  north 
fea,  they  allb  fpeak  of  banks  of  ice, 
which  are  large  pieces  of  that  matter 
floating. 

A long  narrow  bank  is  fometimes  called 
a rib. 

The  bank  abfolutely  fo  called,  or  the 
main  bank,  or  great  bank,  denotes  that 
cf  Newfoundland,  the  fcene  of  the  cod- 
fifliery. 

It  is  called  the  great  bank,  not  only  by 
reafon  of  its  vaft  extent,  being,  accord- 
ing to  the  Englifli  computation,  two 
hundred  miles  long,  and,  according  to 
' the  French,  one  hundred  leagues,  or 
three  hundred  miles  ; but  alfo  on  account 
of  feveral  leffer  banks  near  it,  where  cod 
are  alfo  caught. 

Bank,  in  vefl'els  which  go  with  oars,  is 
ufed  for  the  bench  where  the  rowers  are 
feated  ; popularly  called,  by  our  feamen, 
the  thaught. 

In  this  fenfe,  we  read  of  banks  ofgallies, 
of  galeaffes,  of  galliottes,  of  brigantines, 
and  the  like. 

The  Venetian  gondolas  have  no  banks  ; 
f .ir  the  watermen  row  Handing.  ' 

• The  common  gallies  have  twenty-five 
banks,  that  is,  twenty-five  on  each  fide, 
in  all  fifty  banks,  with  one  oar  to  each 
bank,  and  four  or  five  men  to  each  oar. 
The  gal'eafles  have  thirty  two  banks  on 
a fide,  and  fix  or  feven  rowers  to  a bank. 
Bank  alfo  denotes  an  elevation  of  earth, 
ftones,  flakes,  or  other  materials,  in  form 
of  a wall,  or  caufeway,  to  flop  the  wa- 
ters, and  prevent  inundations. 

Bank  is  alfo  nfed,  in  feveral  games,  for 
the  flock  or  fund  of  him  who  under- 
takes the  game, 

Banka/ a fum  of  money  laid  down 
by  the  tailleur,  before  the  gainefters,  to 
anfwer  all  the  winning  cards  that  fhall 
turn  up  in  his  courfeof  de.ding‘. 
BANKAFALET,  a.  game  at  cards,  which 
, being  cut  into  as  many  heaps  as  there  are 
players,  every  man  lays  as  much  money, 
on  his  own  card  as  he  pleal’es  ; and  the 
dealer  wins  or  lofes  as  many  as  his  card 
is  fuperior  or  inferior  to  thole  of  the  other 
gamefters. 

The  bell  card  is  the  ace  of  diamonds ; the 
ii^^t.to  it,  the  ace  of  hearts  ■,  then  the  ace 
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of  clubs;  and,  laftly,  the  ace  of  fpaje,. 
and  lb  of  the  reft  of  thefe  fuits  in  grdeV 
according  to  their  degree.  ■ 1 

The  cheat  lies,  in  fecuring  an  ace,  or  any 
other  fure  winning  card  ; which  arcfome. 
how  marked,  that  the  fharper  may  know 
them. 

BANKER,  a perfon  who  traffics  anil  ne. 
gotiates  in  money;  who  receives  and 
remits  money  from  place  to  place  1,. 
commillion  from  correfpondems,  or  by 
means  of  bills  or  letters  of  exchange.  ^ 
In  France,  it  is  not  requilTte  that  a nun 
be  a merchant,  in  order  to  carry  on 
banking;  for  that  trade  is  permitted lo 
all  forts  of  perfons,  even  to  foreiancrs  fo 
far  as  relates  to  foreign  banking,  or  deal-' 
ing  by  exchange. 

In  Italy,  the  trade  of  a banker  does  not 
derogate  from  nobility,  which  is  therea. 
fon  why  moll  of  the'younger  Ions  of  the 
quality  apply  theral'elves  to  that  employ, 
ment,  in  order  to  fupport  their  families. 
The  monied  goldfmiths,.  in  the  reign  of 
king  Charles  the  fecond,  firft  acquired 
this  name.  See  the  article  Bank. 

The  Romans  had  two  forts  of  bankers, 
whole  office  was  much  more  extenfive 
■than  that  of  the  bankers  among  us; 
theirs  being  that  of  public  affairs,  in 
whom  were  united  the  funflions  of  a 
broker,  agent,  banker,  and  notary,  ma" 
naging  the  exchange,  taking  in  money, 
aflilling  in  buying  and  felling,  anddrsw. 
ing  the  writings  mecefTary  on  all  thefe' 
occafions. 

Banker,  in  bricklaying,  a piece  of  timber 
wheieon  they  cut  the  bricks. 

The  banker  is  fix  feet  long,  or  more, 
according  to  the  number  of  men  lowoik 
at  it,  and'nine  or  ten  inches  fquare;itis 
to  he  laid  on  two  piers  of  timber,  three 
feet  high  from  the  floor  they  (land  on. 

BANKING,  the  making  of  banks  to  op- 
pole  the  force  of  the  lea,  rivers,  or  the 
like,  and  fecuring  the  land  from  being 
overflowed  thereby. 

Banking  is  more  pat  ticubrly  applied  to 
the  keeping  a bank,  or  the  einployraent 
of  a banker. 

BANKISH,  a province  of  the  niogul’.sdo- 
miii'ons,  in  the  north  part  of  the  hither 
India,  lying  Ibuth-weft  of  the  province 
of  Caffimere. 

BANKRUPT,  any  perfon,  either  man  or 
woman,  that  by  trading  hath  gotten 
other  perfons  goods  into  his  or  her  hands, 
and  concealeth  himl’ell  from  bis  creditors. 
It  is  not  buying  or  felling  of  lands,  but 
ofperfonal  things,  that  will  make  a per- 
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Ton  liaWe  to  be  a bankrupt ; nor  is  it 
buying  only,  nor  felling,  only,  but  both. 
Every  one  that  gets  his  livelihood  by 
buying  and  felling  in  trade,  may  fall 
under  a ftate  of  bankruptcy  upon  his 
failinv:  but  adventurers  in  the  Eaft- 
India  company,  members  of  the  bank  of 
England,  or  of  the  South-fea  company, 
ftsll  not  be  adjudged  bankrupts,  in  re- 
fpeft  of  their  Itock:  alfo  no  perfon  con- 
cerned as  receiver-general  of  the  taxes, 
g'f.  fliall  be  a bankrupt.  If  a merchant 
gives  over  trade,  and  fume  years  after  be- 
comes not  folvent  for  money  owed  while 
a merchant,  he  is  a bankrupt;  but  if  for 
new  debts,  or  old  debts  continued  on 
newfecurlty,  it  is  otherwife. 
BANKRUPTCy,  the  failure,  abfcond- 
ing,  and  relinquidting  of  traffic  in  a mer- 
chant, a banker,  or  any  other  trader. 
See  the  article  Bankrupt. 

The  French  make  this  difference  between 
a bankruptcy  and  a failure,  that  the  firft 
' isluppofed  voluntary  and  fraudulent,  and 
the  latter  conlfrained  and  neceffary,  by 
means  of  accidents,  fe’c.  A failing,  break- 
ing, or  flopping  of  payment,  diminiffies 
ihc  merchant’s  ciedit,  but  does  not  note 
him  with  infamy,  as  bankruptcy  does. 
Wien  a 'merchant  fails  to  appear  at  the 
exchange,  without  apparent  reafon,  it  is 
' called  a failure  of  pielcnce;  the  bank- 
ruptcy becomes  open  from  the  clay  he  ab- 
fconds;  or  the  feal  is  affixed  to  liis  effefls. 
Zmmijjion  of  Bankruptcy.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Commission. 

BANN,  or  Ban,  bannum,  or  bamms,  in  the 
feudal  law,  a folemn  proclamation,  or 
publication  of  any  thing. , Hence  the 
cullom  bf  alking,  or  bans,  before  marri- 
age, See  the  article  Marriage. 

Bsnn,  in  military  affairs,  a pioclamation 
made  in  the  army,  by  beat  of  drum,  found 
of  Irompet,  Sfc.  requiring  the  llriiSt  ob- 
fervaiice  of  dilcipline,  either  for  ihe  de- 
claring a new  officer,  or  puniffiing  an 
cllfnder. 

of  ihe  empire,  an  imperial  profcrip- 
lion,  beinga  judicial  puniffimeiit,  where- 
wtit  fuch  as  are  acceffary  to  dilturhing 
tile  public  peace,  are  judged  unworthy 
of  the  iminunities  and  proteftion  of  the 
empire  and  are  out-iawed  or  baniffied, 
6?c, 

Banner  denotes  either  a fquare  flag,  or 
•lie  principal  Itandard  belonging  to  a 
prince. 

IFe  find  a multiplicity  of  opinions  con- 
cerning the  etymology  of  the  word  han- 
lerj  feme  deriving  it  from  the  latin 


handmn,  a band  or  flag;  others,  from  tiie 
word  bann,  to  fummons  the  valTals  to 
appear  in  arms  ; others,  again,  from  the 
german  ban,  a field  or  tenement,  becaulc 
landed  men  alone  were  allowed  a ban- 
ner ; and,  finally,  there  are  fome  who 
think  it  is  a corruption  fanniere-,  from 
pannus,  cloth,  becaufe  banners  were  ori- 
ginally made  of  cloth. 

BANNERET,  an  antient  order  of  knights, 
or  feudal  lords,  who  pofl'cfling  feveral 
large  fees,  led  their  vaffals  to  battle  un- 
der their  own  flag,^  when  fuminoned 
thereto  by  the  king. 

This  order  is  certainly  mod:  honourable, 
as  it  never  was  conferred  but  upon  fome 
heroic  aflion  performed  in  the  field.  An- 
tientiy  there  being  but  two  kinds  of 
knights,  great  and  iittle,  the  firft  were 
called  bannerets,  the  fecond  bachelors; 
the  firft  compofed  the  upper,  the  fecond 
the  middle  nobility. 

In  France,  they  are  faid  to  tranfmiC 
their  degree  to  their  pofterity  ; but 
'in  England,  it  dies  with  them.  We 
liave  had  none  of  this  order  created  iti 
England,  fince  the  time  of  king  Chailes 
the  firft  ; fo  that  this  order  is  now  be- 
come extinft  among  us. 

The  form  of  the  bannereCs  creation  was 
this  ; on  a day  of  battle,  the  candidate 
prefented  his  flag  to  the  king,  or  gene- 
ral, who  cutting  off  the  train,  or  flciit 
thereof,  and  making  it  a fquare,  return- 
ed it  again  ; the  proper  banner  of  ban- 
nerets, who,  from  hence,  are  fometimes 
called  kniglits  of  the  fquare  flag. 

BANNISTERIA,  in  botany,  a diftinfil 
genus  of  plants,  according  to  Linnteus  ; 
but  accounted  only  a fpecics  of  clematis 
by  other  botanifts. 

It  belongs  to  the  decandria-trigynia  clafs ; 
its  flower  confifts  of  five  very  large,  or- 
bicular petals  ; and  its  fruit  is  compofed 
of  three  unilocular  caplules,  running  in- 
to long  aim. 

BANNIMUS,  the  form  of  expulfion  of 
any  member  from  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford, by  affixing  the  fentence  up  in  Ibme 
public  place,  as  a denunciation  of  it. 

Bannock,  a kind  of  oat-cake,  baked 
in  the  embers,  or  on  a ftone  placed  be- 

■ fore  the  fire ; it  is  common  in  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  the  kingdom. 

BANQUET,  a feaft  or  entertainment, 
where  people  regale  themfelves  with 
pleafant  foods,  or  fiuits.  It  fignifies 
alfo  a little  bank,  a raifed  way. 

BANquE'T,  in  the  manege,  that  fmall  part 
of  the  branch  of  a bridle  that  is  under 

the 
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the  eye,  which  being  rounded  like  a finall 
rod,  gathers  and  joins  the  extremities  of 
the  bitt  to  the  branch,  and  that  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  banquet  is  not  fsen, 
but  covered  by  the  cope,  or  that  part  of 
the  bitt  that  is  next  the  branch. 

Ban quet-line,  an  imaginary  line  drawn, 
in  rnaking  a bitt,  along  the  banquet,  and 
prolonged  up  or  down,  to  adjnit  the  de- 
iigned  force  or  weaknefs  of  the  branch,  in 
order  to  make  it  ftilf  or  eafy. 

Banquet,  or  Banquette,  in  fortifica- 
tion, a little  foot  bank,  or  elevation  of 
earth,  forming  a path,  which  runs  along 
the  infide  of  a parapet,  upon  which  the 
mufqueteers  get  up,  in  order  to  difeover 
the  coanterfearp,  or  to  fire  on  the  enemy 
in  the  moat,  or  in  the  covered-way. 
EANQUETTING-Room,  or  House. 
The  antient  Romans  Tupped  in  the  atrium, 
orveftibule,  of  their  houfes  ; but,  in  after- 
times, magnificent  faloons,  or  banquet- 
ting  heufes,  werebuilt,  for  the  more  com- 
modious and  fplendid  entertainment  of 
their  guells.  Lucnllus  had  feveral  of 
thefe,  each  diftinguifiied  by  the  name  of 
fome  god  ; and  there  was  a particular 
rate  of  expence  appropriated  to  each. 
Plutarch  relates  with  what  magnificence 
he  entertained  Cicero  and  Pompey,  who 
went  with  delign  to  furprize  him,  by  tell- 
ing only  a Have  who  waited,  that  the 
cloth  flioulil  be  laid  in  the  Apollo.  The 
emperor  Claudius,  among  other's,  had  a 
fplendid  banquetting-room,  named  Mer- 
cury. But  every  thing  of  this  kind  was 
outdone  by  the  luftre  of  that  celebrated 
banquetting-houfe  of  Nei'o,  called  domus 
aiirea  ; which,  by  the  circular  motion  of 
its  partitions,  and  ceilings,  imitated  tire 
revolution  of  ihelreavens,  and  reprefent- 
ed  the  different  feafons  of  the  year,  which 
changed  at  every  fervice,  and  fliowered 
down  flowers,  eflences,  and  perfumes, 
on  the  guefts.  Heliogabulus,  neverthe- 
lefs,  is  laid  to  have  improved  as  much 
upon  Nero,  as  the  latter  had  done  on 

' Lucnllus. 

BANSTICKLE,  in  ichthyology,  the  fame 
with  the  gafterofteous,  or  prickle  back. 
See  the  article  Gasterosteous. 

BANTAM,  the  capital  of  a large  king- 
dom, and  a port  town  of  great  trade, 
lituated  on  the  north-weft  coaft  of  the 
iftand  of  Java,  in  105°  eaft  longitude, 
and  6°  30' I'outh  latitude. 

Bantam-work,  a kind  of  painted  or 
carved  work,  refembling  that  of  japan, 
only  more  gaudy. 

Bautanr-work  is  of  lefs  value  among 


connoifleurs,  though  fometinies  DreU..t 
by  the  unlkilful,  to  the  true  japan  wV 
Formerly  it  was  in  more  ul'e,  ami  elleem’ 
than  at  prelent,  and  the  imitation  of  ’ 
much  praflifed  by  our  japanners. 
There  are  two  forts  of  Bantam,'  as  well 
as  of  japan-work ; as,  in  the  latter  W 
are  flat,  lying  even  with  the  black’,  aiij 
others  high  or  emboffed,  fo,  in  hartani. 
work,  fome  is  flat,  and  others  inHiit 
carved  into  the  \yood,  as  we  find  in  many 
large  fereens  ; with  this  (litfcrence,  ibi 
the  japan  artitts  work  chieily  in  goldaad 
other  metals,  and  the  bantam  generally 
in  colours,  with  a fmall  fprinklimrol 
gold  here  and  there.  ° 

For  the  flat  bantam-work,  it  is  done,,, 
colours,  mixed  with  gum-water,  proper 
. for  the"  thing  defigned  to  be  imitateil, 
For  the  carved,  or  in-cut  kind,  theme.' 
thod  of  pe. forming  it  is  thus  delcribedby 
an  ingenious  artitt.  i.  The  wood  is  to 
be  primed  with  whiting  and  fize,  fooften 
till  the  primer  lie  near  a quarter  of  an 
inch  thick  ; then  it  is  to  be  water-plain- 

ed,  z.  e.  rubbed  with  a fine  wetclolk, 
and,  fome  time  after,  bruflied  very 
fmooth,  the  blacks  laid  on,  varnidied  up 
with  a good  body,  and  poliflied  well, 
though  with  a gentle  hand.  This  done, 
the  delign  is  to  be  traced  out  with  Ver- 
million, and  gum-watei',  exafliy  in  (lie 
manner  wherein  it  is  intended  to  becutj 
the  figures,  trees,  buildings,  Sfc- in  their 
due  proportions.  Then  the  graver  is  ap- 
plied,  with  other  tools  of  proper  Ihapts, 
d.ftering  according  to  the  workman’s  Ian- 

cy.  With  thefe  he  cuts  deep  or  (liallow, 
as  is  found  convenient,  but  never  deeper 
than  the  whiling  lies  j the  wood  being 
never  to  feel  the  edge  of  the  inlhuraent, 
Lines,  or  parts  of  the  black,  are  dill  to  be 
left,  for  the  draper ies  and  other-out-lines, 
and  for  the  diftinflion  of  one  thing  from 
another;  the  rule  being  to  cut  where  iht 
white  is,  and  leave  the  black  untouched- 
The  car  ving  being  finifhed,  they  lakclo 
the  pencil,  with  which  the  colours  are 
laid' into  the  cut- work.  After  this,  Ihe 
gold  is  to  be  laid  in  thefe  places  which  the 
delign  requires ; for  whicli  purpofe,  a 
ftrong,  thick  gum-arabic  water  is  taken, 
and  laid  with  a pencil  on  the  work;  and, 
while  this  remains  wet,  leaFgokl  is  cut 
with  a fliarp  fmooth-edged  knife,  in  little 
pieces,  fliaped  to  the  bignefs  and  figitre 
of  the  places  where  they  are  to  be  laid. 
Thefe  being  taken  up  with  a little  cot-, 
ton,  they  dab  them  with  the  fame  clofe  lOj 
the  gum-water,  which  affords  a rich 
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lutti'e.  The  work  thus  finifhedj  they  clear 
up  the  black  with  oil,  taking  care  not  to 
touch  the  colours.  The  European  work- 
meti,  ih  lieu  of  leaf- gold,  ordinarily  ufe 
brafs-duft,  which  is  lefs  bright  and  beau- 
tiful. 

BANTRY,  a town  of  Ireland,  fituated  on 
a bay  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  and  province  of  Munfter:  weft 
longitude  9°  10',  north  latitude  51°  30'. 

BAPAUME,  a fortified  town  of  the  french 
Netherlands,  about  twelve  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Arras : eaft  longitude  3",  north 
latitude  50“  10'.  _ ' 

baptism,  in  matters  of  religion,  the 
ceremony  of  walhiug ; or  a facrament, 
by  which  a perfon  is  initiated  into  the 
cluiltian  church. 

Grotius  is  of  opinion,  that  baptifm  had 
its  original  from  the  time  of  the  deluge, 
alter  which  he  thinks  it  was  inftituted  in 
memory  of  the  world’s  having  been 
purged  by  water:  and  feme  think,  that 
it  was  added  to  circumcifion,  Ibon  after 
the  famaritan  fchifm,  as  a mark  of  di- 
ftinflion  to  the  orthodox  Jews.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  generally  agreed  on, 
that  the  Jews  praftifed  this  ceremony  on 
their  profelytes  after  circumcifion,  long 
before  the  coming  of  Jefus  Chrift.  For 
the  matter  of  baptifin,  any  natural  water 
is  held  fufficient,  but  nothing  elfe  is  al- 
lowed. In  the  primitive  times,  the  cere- 
mony was  performed  by  immerfion,  as  it 
is  to  this  day  in  the  oriental  churches, 
agreeably  to  the  original  fignification  of 
the  word,  which  means  diprping,  or 
plunging.  The  prafilice  of  the  wellern 
churches  is  to  fprinkle  the  water  upon  the 
head  or  the  face  of  the  perfon  to  be  bap- 
tized, except  the  church  of  Milan,  in 
wliofe  ritual  it  is  ordered  that  the  head 
of  the  infant  be  plunged  three  times  in- 
to the  water.  A trine  immerfion  was  u fed 
fii'ft,  and  continued  for  a long  time : 
this  was  either  to  fignify  the  three  days 
our  Saviour  lay  in  the  grave,  or  the  three 
perfoiis  in  the  trinity  : but  it  was  after- 
wards laid  afide,  becaufe  the  arians  ufed 
it.  There  are  abundance  of  ceremonies 
delivered  by  ecclefialtical  writers,  as  ufed 
in  bapiifm,  which  are  now  laid  afide, 
tho’  there  are  not  wanting  thofe  who  con. 
tend  for  their  re-admifiion.  It  appears 
that  ill  the  primitive  times,  none  were 
baptized  but  adults,  though  feveral  learn- 
ed men  contend,  that  infants  were  ad- 
mitted to  this  facrament.  Formerly  there 
were  great  difputes  whether  the  haptifm 
of  heretics  w'as  valid  j the  general  opi- 


nion ran  for  the  affirmative,  provided. i£ 
was  conferred  in  the  name  of  the  trinity  3 
and  therefore  they  allowed  that  given  by 
laymen,  or  even  by  womefi,  in  cafe  of 
necefiity. 

Divines  diftingiiiffi  three  forts  of  baptifiii, 
■I.  Water-bapiifiri,  Or  that  already  men- 
tioned. a.  Baptifm  of  fire,  which  is  the 
perfeft  love, of  God,  joined  to  an  earneft 
defire  to  be  baptized,  called  alfo  the  bap- 
tifm of  the  Ho  y Ghoft.  3.  Baptifm  of 
blood,  which  is  the  martyrdom  of  a cate- 
chumen. 

Baptism,  in  the  fea^language,  a ceremony 
in  long  voyages  on  board  merchant  fhips, 
praflifed  both  on  pei'lbns  and  veHels,  who 
pafs  the  tropic,  or  line,  for  the  firft  time. 
The  baptizing  the  velTels  is  fimple,  and 
confiftsonly  in  wafliing  them  throughout 
with  fea-water  ; that  of  the  pafTengers  is 
more  myfterious.  The  oldeft  of  the 
crew,  that  has  paft  the  tropic  or  line, 
comes  wiih  his  face  blacked,  a grotefque 
cap  on  his  head,  and  fome  fea-book  in 
his  hand,  followed  by  the  reft  of  the 
feamen  drelTed  like  himfclf,  each  having 
fome  kitchen-utenfil  in  his  hand,  with 
drums  beating.  He  places  himfelf  on  a 
feat  on  the  deck,  at  the  foot  of  the  main- 
maft.  At  the  tribunal  of  this  mock  ma- 
giftrate,  each  pafl’enger  not  yet  initiated, 
I'vvears  he  will  take  care  the  fame  ceremo- 
ny be  obferved,  whenever  he  is  in  the  like 
circumftances  : then  by  giving  a little 
money  by  way  of  gratification,  he  Is  dif- 
charged  with  a little  fprinkling  of  water, 
otherwife  he  is  heartily  drenched  with 
ftreams  of  water,  poured  upon  him  ; and 
the  fliip-boys  are  inclofed  in  a cage,  and 
ducked  at  diferetion. 

The  fea-men,  on  the  baptizing  a ftiip, 
pretend  to  a right  of  cutting  off  the  beak- 
head,  unlefs  redeemed  by  the  captain. 

BAPTISMAL,  fomething  belonging  to 
baptifm  3 thus,  we  fay,  baptifnial  vow, 
fonts,  prefents,  &c. 

BAPTISTS,  in  church-hiftory,  the  name 
by  which  the  anabaptifts  love  to  diftin- 
guilh  themfclves.  See  Anabaptists. 

BAPTISTERY,  in  ecclefialtical  writers, 
a place  in  which  the  ceremony  of  bap- 
tifm is  performed.  In  the  antient  church, 
it  was  one.  of  the  exedra  or  buildings, 
diftinft  from  the  church  itfelf,  and  con- 
filted  of  a porch  or  anti-room,  where  the 
pei'lbns  to  be  baptized  made  their  confef- 
fion  of  faith ; and  an  inner  room  where 
the  ceremony  of  baptifin  was  performed. 
Thus  it  continued  till  the  fixth  century, 
when  the  baptUleries  began  to  be  taken 
L 1 into 
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into  the  church-porch;  and- afterwards 
into  the  church  itfelf.  It  is  an  obferva- 
tion  of  fome  learned  men,  that  antiently 
there  was  but  one  baptiftery  in  a city,  and 
that  at  the  bifliop’s  church  ; and  that 
afterwards  they  were  fet  up  in  parifh- 
churches,  with  the  fpecial  allowance  how- 
ever of  the  bifhop. 

BAR,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  a llender 
piece  of  wood,  or  iron,  for  keeping  things 
clofe  together. 

Bar,  in  courts  of  juftice,  an  inclofure  made 
with  a ftrong  partition  of  timber,  where 
the  council  are  placed  to  plead  caufes. 
It  is  alfo  applied  to  the  benches,  where 
the  lawyers  or  advocates  are  feated,  be- 
caufe  antiently  there  was  a bar  to  feparate 
the  pleaders  from  the  attornies  and 
others.  Hence  our  lawyers,  who  are  call- 
ed to,  the  bar,  or  licenced  to  plead,  are 
termed  barrifters,  an  appellation  equiva- 
lent to  licentiate  in  other  countries. 

Bar,  in  law,  a plea  of  a defendant,  which 
is  faid  to  be  fufficient  to  deftroy  the  plain- 
tiff’s aflion.  It  is  divided  into  bar  fpe- 
cial, bar  to  common  intendment,  bar  tem- 
poral, and  bar  perpetual.  Bar  fpecial, 
falls  out  upon  fome  fpecial  circumftances 
of  the  cafe  in  queftion,  as  where  an  exe- 
cutor being  I'ued  for  his  teftator’s  debt, 
pleads  that  he  had  no  goods  in  his  hands 
at  the  day  on  which  the  writ  was  fued 
out.  Bar  to  common  intendment,  is  a 
general  bar,  which  commonly  difables 
the  plaintiff’s  declaration.  Bar  tempo- 
rary is  fuch  as  is  good  for  the  prefent^but 
may  afterwards  fail  ; and  bar  perpetual 
is  that  which  overthrows  the  plaintiff’s 
aftion  for  ever.  In  perfonal  affions,  once 
barred,  and  ever  fo,  is  the  general  rule, 
but  it  is  intended,  where  a bar  is  to  the 
right  of  the  caufe,  not  where  a wrong  ac- 

, tion  is  brought. 

Bar,  in  heraldry,  an  ordinary  in  form  of 
the  feffe,  but  much  lei’s. 

It  differs  from  the  feffe  only  in  Its  narrow- 
nefs,  and  in  this,  that  the  bar  may  be 
placed  in  any  part  of  the  field,  whereas 
the  feffe  is  confined  to  a lingle  place.  See 
plate  XXVI.  fig.  3. 

Bar-gemel,  that  is  a double  bar,  called  by 
the  French  yrttarto,  and  by  the  latin  wri- 
ters jugarice  fafciolis  and  jiiftilia  bijuges, 
is  a diminutive  of  the  feffe..  See  plate 

. XXVI.  fig.  4.  and  the  article  Fesse. 

Bar,  in  the  manege,  the  higheft  part  of 
that  place  of  a horfe’s  mouth,  fituated 
between  the  grinders  and  tufhes  ; fo  that 
the  part  of  the  mouth,  which  lies  under,'' 
and  at  the  fide  of  the  bars,  retains  the 
same  of  the  gum,  A hoife  with  fenfibie 


bars  has  a fine  light  mouth,  with  an  even 
and  firm  appui.  See  the  article  Appui 
A horfe  with  round  hard  bars  mull  have 
a-bitt  that  will  rouze  him,  that  is,  one 
that  does  not  bend,  to  give  room  to  the 
tongue  in  the  middle. 

Thefe  are  very  defperate  bars,  which 
have  been  broke  and  cicatrized,  and  by 
that  means  become  in  fenfibie.  A horfe 
with  a fine  mouth  has  liis  bars  fliarp,  and 
edged  like  thofe  of  a barbary  horfe. 

Bar,  in  mufic,  a ftroke  drawn  perpendicu- 
larly  acrofs  the  lines  of  a piece  of  mufic 
including  between  each  two,  a certain 
quantity  or  meafure  of  time,  which  is  va- 
rious as  the  time  of  the  mufic  is  either 
triple  or  common.  In  common  time,  be- 
tween each  two  bars  is  included  the  mea- 
fure of  four  crotchets  ; in  triple,  three. 
The  principal  ufe  of  bars  is  to  regulate 
the  beating  of  time,  in  a concert.  Seethe 
articles  Time  and  Measure. 

Bar,  in  hydrography,  denotes  a bank  of 
fand,  or  other  matter,  whereby  the  mouth 
of  a river  is  in  a manner  choaked  up. 
The  term  bar  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  ftrong 
beam,  wherewith  the  entrance  of  an  har- 
bour is  fecured  ; this,  is  more  commonly 
called  boom. 

Bar,  Barra,  in  commerce.  See  Barra. 

Bar,  or  Bar-le-duc,  in.  geography,  a 
dutchy  belonging  to  France,  lying  north- 
weft  of  Lorrain,  on  both  fides  the  rivet 
Maefe,  whereof  Bar-le-duc  is  the  prin- 
cipal town  : eaft  longitude  5“  15',  and 
north  latitude  48°  40'. 

Bar  is  alfo  a town  of  Podolia,  in  Po- 
land, fituated  in  zS°  eaft  longitude,  and 
48°  20'  north  latitude. 

BAR-MASTER,  among  miners,  the  per- 
fon  who  keeps  the  gage,  or  difh  for  mea- 
fill  ing  the  ore. 

Bar-shot,  See  the  article  Shot, 

BARACKS,' or  Barracks.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Barracks. 

BARACOA,  a town  on  the  north-eaft 
part  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba  in  north  Ame- 
rica, in  76°  weft  long,  and  21’  north  lat. 

BARALIPTON,  among  logicians,  a term 
denoting  the  firft  indireft  mode  of  the  firft 
figure  of  fyllogifm.  A fyllogifin  in  ha- 
ralipton,  is  when  the  two  firft  propofi- 
tions  are  general,  and  the  third  particu- 
lar, the  middle  term  being  the  fubjeft  in 
the  firft  propofition,  and  the  predicate  in 
the  fecond.  Thus, 

Ba  Every  evil  ought  to  be  feared  s 

Ra  Every  violent  paffion  is  an  evil ; 

Lip  Therefore  fomething  that  ought 
to  be  feared  is  a violent  pailion. 

BAK.ALLOTS,  kamhuk  in  churcli-l'‘*“* 
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iy,  a feft  of  heretics  at  Bologna  in  Italy, 
who  had  all  things  in  common,  even 
their  wives  and  children. 

Tl^eir  fasility  in  complying  with  all  man- 
' ner  of  debauchery,  made  them  get  the 
name  obedientes,  compjiers, 

BARANCA,  a port-town  of  Terra  Fir- 
jna,  in  fouth  America ; fituated  about 
thirty  miles  up  the  river  Grande,  in  75® 
' 30' weft  longit.  and  11“  north  latit. 
SARANGI,  officers  among  the  Greeks  of 
the  lower  Empire.  Cujas  calls  them  in 
protedlores , and  others  give  them  the 
vamzo'i feciirigeri.  It  was  their  bufinefs 
to  keep  the  keys  of  the  city  gates,  where 
the  emperor  refided. 

Codinus,  and  others  believe  they  were 
englilhmen,  and  that  they  came  from  an 
ifland  called  Thule. 

BARANWAHR,  a town  of  lower  Hun- 
gary, not  far  from  the  Danube,  in'20® 
eaft  longitude,  and' 46°  so'  ilorth  latitude. 
BARAPICKLET,  bread  made  of  fine 
flour,  and  kneaded  up  with  barm,  whiclt 
makes  it  very  light  and  fpungy.  Its  form 
is  round,  about  a hand  breadth. 
BARATHRUM,  in  antiquity,  a deep  dark 
pit  at  Athens,  into  which  condemned 
perfons  were  call  headlong.  It  had  (harp 
ipikes  at  the  top,  that  no  man  might  efcape 
out,  and  others  at  the  bottom  to  pierce  and 
torment  fuch  as  were  call  in. 

BARB,  or  Barbe,  in  commerce.  See  the 
article  Barbe. 

BARBA,  Beard, Tn  botany,  a word  ufed 
in  compofition  with  others  for  feveral 
plants:  thus,  barba  aro?i  denotes  the  fe- 
duin,  or  common  houfe-leek  ; barba  ca- 
prie,  the  aruncus  of  Linn^us.  See  the 
articles  Sedum  and  Aruncus. 
BARBACAN,  or  Barbican,  an  outer 
defence,  or  fortification  to  a city  or  caftle, 
ufed  efpecially  as  a fence  to  the  city,  or 
walls;  alfo,  an  aperture  made  in  the  walls 
of  a fortrefs,  to  fire  through  upon  the 
enemy. 

Barbacan  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  a fort  at 
the  entrance  of  a bridge,  or  the  outlet 
' of  a city,  having  a double  wall  with  tower's. 
Barb  AC  AN,  in  architeflui-e,  a canal,  or 
opening  left  in  the  wall,  for  water  to 
come  in  and  go  out,  when  buildings  are 
erefted  in  places  liable  to  be  overflowed, 
or  to  drain  off  the  water  from  a terras, 
or  the  like. 

BARBADOES,  one  of  the  britilh  caribbee 
illands,  lying  eaftward  of  all  the  i-eft,  in 
59°  30' weft  longit.  and  13°  north  lat, 
being  only  twenty-five  miles  in  length, 
and  about  fifteen  in  breadth. 

Barbadoes-tar,  a mineral  fluid  of  the 
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nature  of  the  thicker  fluid  bitumens,  of 
a naufeoiis,  bitterifli  tafte,  very  fti'ong  and 
difagreeable  fmell,  found  in  many  parts 
of  Arnerica  trickling  down  the  fides  of 
the  mountains,  and  fometimes  floating  on 
the  furface  of  the  waters.  It  has  been 
greatly,  recommended  in  coughs,  and 
other  diforders  of  the  bread  and  lungs. 
BARBARA,  among  logicians,  the  firll 
mode  of  the  firft  figure  of  fyllogifms. 

A fyllogifm  in  barbara,  is  one  wheredf 
all  the  propolitions  are  univerfal,  and 
affirmative;  the  middle  term  being  the 
fubjeft  of  the  firft  propofition,  and  attri- 
bute in  the  fecond.  For  example. 

Bar.  Every  wicked  man  is  miferable  ; 
Ba  All  tyrants  are  wicked  men ; 

Ra  Therefore  all  tyrants  are  miferable. 
BARBARIAN,  a name  given  by  the  an- 
tient  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  all  who 
were  not  of  their  own  country,  or  were 
not  inftituted  in  their  language,  manners 
^ and  cuftoms. 

In  this  fenfe  the  word  fignified  with  them 
no  more  than  foreigner,  not  fignifying, 
as  among  us,  a wild,  rude,  or  uncivilized 
perfon. 

BARBARISM,  in  a general  fenfe,  a rude- 
nefs  of  language  or  behaviour. 
Barbarism,  in  grammar,  an  offence  a- 
gainft  the  purity  of  ftile  or  language; 
or  an  ungrammatical  way  of  fpeaking  or 
writing,  or  contrary  to  the  true  idiom  of 
any  particular  language. 

BARBARY,  a large  trail  of  Africa,  ex- 
tending along  the  Mediterranean  fea, 
from  2®  well  longitude  to  30°  eaft  longi- 
tude, that  is,  from  the  river  Mulvia, 
which  feparates  it  from  Morocco  to 
Egypt. 

It  comprehends  the  countries  of  Algiers 
Tunis,  Tripoli',  and  Barca. 

BARBE,  Jn  commei'ce,  a barbary  horfe,- 
greatly  efteemed  for  its  beauty,  ftrength, 
and  fwiftnefs.  Barbes  are  commonly  of 
a Him  fliape,  and  have  very  thin  legs ; 
they  retain  their  vigour  to  the  lad,  and 
are  therefore  much  prized  for  ftallions. 
They  are  ufed  both  for  the  faddle  and  the 
coach.  It  is  reported  that  they  will  out- 
run an  oftrich,  and  that  fome  of  them  are 
fold  for  a thoufand  ducats,  or  one  hun- 
dred camels ; they  are  fed  with  camel’s 
milk  fparingly,  and  their  genealogy  is 
carefully  preferved. 

Barbe,  in  the  military  art:  to  fire  In  barhe, 
means  to  fire  the  cannon  over  the  parapet, 
inftead  of  firing  through  the  embraffures ; 
in  which  cafe  the  parapet  mull  not  be 
above  three  feet  and  a half  high. 

Barbe,  or  BaRde,  is  an  old  word,  de- 
X.  1 a noting 
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saoting  the  armour  of  the  hprfes  of  the 
antient  knights  and  foldiers,  who  were 
accoutered  at  all  points.  It  is  fakl  to  be 

' an  armour  of  iron  and  leather,  where- 
with the  neck,  breaft  and  flioulders  of  the 
horle  were  covered. 

Barbe,  in  geography,  a town  of  new  Bif- 
cay  in  Mexico;  fituated  in  iio°  weft 
longitude,  and  36°  north  latitude. 

BARBED,  in  a general  fenl'e,  bearded  like 
a fifli-hook,  fet  with  barbes,  alfo  fhaved 
or  trimmed. 

Barbed,  and  crested,  in  heraldry,  an 
appellation  given  to  the  combs  and  gills 
of  a cock,  when  particularized'  for  being 
of  a different  tinflure  from  the  body. 

A barbed  crofs,  is  a crofs  the  extremi- 
ties whereof  are  like  the  barbed  irons  tiled 
for  ftriking  of  fifh.  See  plate  XXVI.  fig.  i. 

BARBEL,  barhus,  in  ichthyology,  a I'pe- 
cies  of  cyprinus,  with  the  upper  jaw 
longeft,  four  cirri  or  beards,  and  feven 
bones  in  the  pinna  ani. 

BARBELICOTjcE,  in  churcli-biftory,  a 
fe£l  of  gnoftics,  who  affirmed  that  an 
immortal  Eon  had  commerce  with  a vir- 
gin called  Barbeloth,  to  whom  he  granted 
fncceffively  the  gift  of  prophecy,  incor- 
ruptibility, and  eternal  life. 

Their  ceremonies  were  not  lefs  abomi- 
nable than  their  doftrine  abfurd. 

BARBER,  one  who  makes  a trade  of 
fhaving,  or  trimming,  the  beards  of 
other  men,  for  money. 

BARBERINO,  a town  of-Tufcany  in  Ita- 
ly, fituated  upon  the  river  Siera,  in  ii'' 
eaft  longitude,  and  44®  5/  north  latitude. 

BARBERRY-BUSH,  Berberisj  in  bpta-r 
ny.  See  the  article  Ber'BERIs,' 

BARBICAN,  or  Barbacan.  See  the 
article  BaRbacan, 

EARBLES,  or  Barbs,  in  farriery,  the 
knots  or  fiiperfluous  fltlli,  that  grow  up 
in  the  channels  of  a horfe''s  mouth,  that 
is,  in  the  Intervals  that  feparate  the  bars, 
and  lie  under  the  tongue. 

jBARBUDA,  one  of  the  britilh  caribbee 
iflands,  about  twenty  miles  long,  and 
twelve  broad,  in  61“  weft  longitude,  and' 
18®  north  latitude. 

BARBUS,  the  Barbel.  See  Barbel. 

BARCA,  a country  lying 'on  the  Mediter- 
ra- ean,  between  Tripoli  and  Egypt;  a 
barren  defart  for  the  moft  part. 

BARCALON,  an  appellation  given  to  the 
prime  rainifter  of  the  king  of  Siam.  The 
barcalon  has  in  his  department  every 
thing  relating  to  commerce,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  He  is  likewife  fuper-inten- 
dant  of  the  king’s  magazines. 
BARCELONA,  the  chief  city  ef  Catalpe 


nia,  in  Spain.  It  is  fituated  in  a larm 
plain  along  the  ffiore  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean ; being  divided  into  the  new  and 
old  town,  feparated  from  each  other  by  a 
wall  and  ditch  : eaft  longitude  2°,  and 
north  latitude  41°  20'. 

BARCELONETTA,  a town  of  Pied, 
monr,  now  fubjeft  to  France  : eaft  Ion. 
gitnde  6°  40'b  and  north  latitude  44°  35', 

BARCELOR,  or  Basselor,  aport-town 

on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  in  74®  15I  eilt 
longitude,  and  north  latitude  13°  30'. 

BARCELOS,  a town  of  the  province  of 
Entre-MInlio-Duero,  in  Portugal,  about 
thirty  miles  north  of  Porto,  in  9°  1 5' welt 
longitude,  and  41®  20'  north  latitude. 

BARD,  a poet  among  the  antient  Gauls 
and  Britons,  who  celebrated  the  praifes 
of  heroes,  with  a view  to  inculcate  vir- 
tue, and  fometimes  to  terminate  a dif. 
ference  between  two  armies  at  the  point 
of  engagement.  It  is  difpiited  wherein 
the  bards  differed  from  the  druids; 
fpme  pretend  that  thefe  were  the  piitfts 
and  philol'ophers  of  the  nation,  and  that 
thofe  were  only  the  poeis  and  hiftorians; 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  druid  was  a 
general  word,  comprehending  thepriefts, 
the  judges,  the  inftrtidlors  of  youth,  and 
the  bards  or  poets.  See  the  article 
Druid. 

The  bards  were  not  only  the  poets  but 
the  genealogifts,  biographers,  and  hillo- 
rians  of  thole  countries  and  ages.  The 
genealogical  fonnets  of  the'  irilh  bards  are 
ftill  the  chief  foundations  of  the  antient 
hiftory  of  Ireland.  It  was  ctiftomary  for 
the  bards  to  fing  thefe  compofitions  in  the 
prefence  of  their  nobles,  and  at  their  chief 
feftivals  and  folemnities.  In  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  there  are  bards  ftill  in 
being,  and  conliderable  remains  of  many 
of  the  compofitions  of  the  old  britilh  bards 
ftill  preferved ; but  the  nioft  genuine, 
intire,  and  valuable  remains  of  the  works 
of  the  antjent  bards,  and  perhaps  the 
iiobleft  fpeci'men  of  uncultivated  genius, 
if  not  the  moft  ftiblime  fragments  of  anli- 
■ ent  poetry  now  extant,  are  the  poems  of 
Oliian  the  fon  of  Fingal,-a  king  of  the 
Highlands,  who  flonrilhed  in  the  fecond 
or  third  century,  lately  ccllefled  by  Mr, 
Mac-Pherfon,  and  by  him  tranflated 
from  the  Erfe  or  Gallic  language  into 
Engliffi.  ^ 

BARDELLE,  in  the  manege,  a faddle 
made  in  the  form  of  a great  faddle,  but 
only  of  cloth  fluffed  with  ftraw,  and 
tied  tight  down  with  packthread,  wilhoiit 
either  leather,  wood,  or  iron-  In  My 

they  trot  their  colts  with  fitch  taddles, 

■ tsa'R. 
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•rarDESANISTS,  in  cluirch-hiftory, 
chriftian  heretics  of  the  fecond  century, 
viho  maintained  that  the  devil  was  a feli- 
exillent  independent  being;  that  Jefus 
, was  not  born  of  a woman,  but 

bioughthis  body  with  him  from  heaven  ; 
and  denied  the  refurreaion  of  the  body. 
BARDEVVICK,  a town  of  lower  Saxony 
ill  Germany,  about  feven  miles  north  of 
Lunenburg. 

It  is  fubjeft  to  the  elector  of  Hanover, 
and  fituated  in  10°  6'  eaft  longitude,  and 
■ 40'  north  latitude. 

bards,  BAR.DI.  See  the  article  Bard. 
Barbs,  in  the  art  of  cookery,  broad  dices 
of  bacon,  with  which  pullets,  capons, 
piveons,  £fr.  are  fometimes  covered,  be- 
fore they  are  roafled,  baked,  or  otherwife 
drelfed . 

BARDT,  a port-town  of  Pomerania,  in 
Germany  : it  is  fubjeft  to  Sweden,  and 
liinateil  in  15°  ao'  ealt  longitude,  and 
• 54“  20'  north  latitude. 

BARE,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  fome- 
tliiiig  not  cloathed  or  covered  : thus,  we 
fav,  the  b'are-footed  Carmelites,  trinita- 
fians,  &c.  See  Carmelites. 

BAR-FEE,  a fee  of  twenty-pence  which 
every  prilbner  acquitted  of  felony,  pays 
to  the  gaoler. 

BARFLEUR,  a town  and  cape  of  Nor- 
mandy, in  France,  about  twelve  miles 
eaft  of  Cherburg:  welt  longitude  15' 
and  north  latitude  49°  47'. 

BARGAIN,  in  commerce,  a contraft  or 
agreement  in  buying  and  felling.  Hence, 
to  buy  a good  bargain  is  to  buy  cheap. 
Bargain  is  alfo  an  agreement  to  give  a 
certain  price,  and  there  are  three  things 
lequifite  to  make  it  complete  and  perfe£l. 
I.  The  merchandize  fold.  st.  The  price. 
3.  The  mutual  agreement  or  confent. 
The  merchandize  fold  ought  to  be  cer- 
tain, the  price  of  the  thing  fold  fltould  be 
paid  in  current  money,  otherwife  it  would 
be  an  exchange  ; and  the  confent  ought 
to  be  equally  free,  on  both  fides,  from  er- 
ror and  violence.  If  then  there  happens 
to  be  an  error  in  the  fubftance  of  the 
thing  bought,  it  makes  the  bargain  void  ; 
but  if  it  lies  only  in  the  quality  of  the 
thing  fold,  it  does  not  diffolve  the  bar- 
gain, provided  there  be  no  voluntary 
fraud  on  the  fide  of  the  feller.  Thus,  if 
I defign  to  buy  pewter,  and  inftead  of 
that,  the  perfon  fells  me  lead,  the  fale  can- 
not ftand  good,  becaufe  I was  impofed 
upon  in  the  very  fubltance  of  the  thing  I 
wanted  to  buy.  But  if  I defigned  to  buy 
3 clock  that  went  true,  and  it  does  not 


prove  fo,  the  bargain  ought  to  ftand,  he- 
caufe  I was  deceived  in  the  qualities  only 
of  the  thing  fold  to  me. 

A bargain  and  fale  of  lands,  ©‘r.  in  fee, 
muft,  according  to  our  law,  be  in  writing 
indented  and  inrolled,  either  in  one  of  the 
courts  at  Weftminfter,  or  in  the  county 
where  the  lands  lie,  before  the  cuftos  ro- 
tiilorum,  andjultices  ofjjeace.  A war- 
rant and  covenant  may  be  inferted  in  a 
bargain  and  fale,  but  the  deed  is  good 
without  any  fuch  addition  ; and  if  it  be 
made  for  money  and  natural  affeflion, 
the  eftate  will  pafs,  though  you  do  not 
inrol  it. 

BARGE,  in  naval  affairs,  a boat  of  ftate 
and  pleafure,  adorned  with  various  orna- 
ments, having  bales  and  tilts,  and  feats 
covered  with  cufhions  and  carpets,  and 
benches  for  many  oars  ; as  a company’s 
barge,  an  admiral’s  barge,  fife.  It  is  alfo 
the  name  of  a flat-bottomed.  velTel  em- 
ployed for  carrying  goods  in  a navigable 
river,  as  thofe  upon  the  river  Thames, 
called  weft  country  barges. 

Barge-couples,  in  architeflure,  abeam 
morticed  into  another,  to  ftrengthen  the 
building. 

Barge-course,  with  bricklayers,  a term 
ufed  for  that  part  of  the  tiling  which  pro- 
je£ls  over  without  the  principal  rafters,  ia 
all  forts  of  buildings,  where  there  is  ei- 
ther a gable  or  a kirken-head. 

B ARILLIA,  a kind  of  fpanifli  potafli,  ufed 
in  the  glafs  trade. 

BARING  of  trees,  in  agriculture,  the  tak- 
ing away  fome  of  the  earth  about  the 
roots,  that  the  winter-rain  and  fnow-watec 
may  penetrate  further  into  the  roots. 
This  is  frequently  praflifed  in  autumn. 

BARK,  cortex,  in  the  anatomy  of  plants, 
the  exterior  part  of  trees,  correlponding 
to  the  Ikin  of  an  animal. 

The  bark  may  be  divided  into  the  out- 
ward fkin,  or  cuticle;  and  the  inner  or 
cortical  fubftance.  The  outward  fkin,  or 
cuticle,  feems  to  derive  its  origin  from, 
the  inner  or  cortical  fubftance,  and  to  be 
nothing  more  than  the  old  bark  dried  and 
fhrivelled  up,  being  fupplanted  yearly  by 
a new  one,  after  the  fame  manner  as  a 
fnake  cafts  her  fkin.  It  is  compofed  of 
little  bladders,  or  veficles  horizontally 
placed,  fo  as  to  form  a ring;  among 
which  are  alfo  intermixed,  more  Or  lefs, 
feveral  parallel  woody  fibres,  or  fap  vef- 
fels.  The  inner  fubftance  confifts,  i.  Of 
feveral  enfold  ments  of  woody  fibres,  in- 
terwoven in  the  manner  of  a net,  and 
wrapping  ever  each  other  like  the  coats 

of 
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oF  an  onion.  2.  Of  a great  many  little 
Bladders,  or  veficles,  foraetimes  of  an  oval, 
and  fometimes  an  angular  figure, which  fill 
up  the  fpaces  between  the  faid  fibres ; and 
are  placed,  as  it  were,  in  lines  horizontally' 
towards  the  wood.'  And,  3.  Of  its  own 
peculiar  veffels,  which  contain  the  proper 
and  fpecific  juice  of  the  plant.  The 
woody  fibres  are  certain  tubular  bodies, 
hollow  for  the  reception  of  their  proper 
fluids  ; and  are  compofed  of  a great  ma- 
ny fmaller  concave  fibres,  difpofed  in  a 
quadrangular  figure,  and  communicating 
one  with  another.  Thefe  veflels  do  not 
run  in  right  lines  or  parallels;  but,  for, 
the  raoft  part,  are  gathered  together,  as  it 
were,  in  little  bundles  ; which,  when 
extended,  or  feparated  from  each  other, 
form  a kind  of  net,  or  reticular  coat, with 
which  they  embrace  the  wood.  Dr.  Grew 
calls  them  the  lymphatic  dufrs,  from 
their  containing  an  aqueous,  limpid,  and 
slmoft  infipid  fluid.  The  bladders,  or 
veficles,  which  are  full  of  liquor  they  re- 
ceive from  the  woody  fibres,  are,  for  the 
moll  part,  placed  horizontally  in  right- 
lines, which  run  from  the  cuticle  towards 
the  wood,  and  are  called,  by  Dr.  Grew, 
the  parenchyma  of  the  bark,  as  being 
analogous  to  the  parenchyma  in  the  bow- 
els of  animals.  Into  thefe  tranfverfe  ve- 
ficles, the  afcending  fluid,  which  may  be 
called  the  chyle  of  the  tree,  is  depofited  ; 
where  having  remained  for  fome  time, 
and  being  intimately  mixed  with  the  for- 
mer juice,  it  is  at  length  exalted  into  the 
nature  of  an  aliment,  and  from  thence 
diftributed  to  the  other  parts  of  the  plant. 
And  as  there  is  great  plenty  of  this  kind 
of  fluid  in  thefe  little  bladders,  or  veficles, 
it  is  no  wonder,  that  the  bark  of  a tree 
fhould  fupply  the  fire  with  a ftronger  and 
more  abundant  pabulum,  than-  any  other 
part. 

The  antients  wrote  their  books  on  bark, 
efpecially  of  the  alh  and  lime-tree,  not 
on  the  exterior,  but  on  the  inner  and  finer 
bark,  called  philyra. 

There  gre  a great  many  kinds  of  barks, 
in  ufe  in  the  feveral  arts:  fome  in  agri-. 
culture,  and  in  tanning  leather,  as  the 
oak- bark;  fome  inphyfic,  as  the  quinqui- 
na, or  jefuits  bark,  mace,  &c,  others  in 
dying,  as  the  bark  of  alder  and  walnut- 
treeSj  others  in  fpicery,  as  cinnamon, 
eaffia  lignea,  fife,  and  others  for  divers 
ufes,  as  the  bark  of  the  cork-tree,  linden- 
tree  and  birch-tree.  In  the  Eaft-Indies, 
they  fpin  the  bark  of  a certain  tree  into  a 
fluff.  They  lik,ewife  naijt  it  with  filk  in 


manufaauring  the  (luffs  which  go  under 
the  names  ot  nillacs,  dierquemolks  and 
falalonges.  “ 

Bark,  or  Jesuit’s  Bark,  is  a name  given 
by  way  of  eminence  to  the  quinquina 
See  the  article  Quinquina.  ^ 
Bark,  in  navigation,  a little  vqffel  withtivo 
or  three  triangular  fails  ; but,  accordini- 
to  Guillet,  It  IS  a veffel  with  three 

a main-mall,  fore-mall,  and  mizen! 
mall.  It  carries  about  two  hundred  tons 
Bark  longue,  or  barca  longa,  afinaij 
low  lharp-built,  but  very  long  veffel  with- 
out  a deck.  It  goes  with  fails  and  oars 
and  is  very  common  in  Spain.  ’ 

BARKAN,  a town  of  Hungary,  remark, 
able  for  two  vifitories,  which  the  chriftians 
obtained  there  over  the  T urks,  the  one  in 
l66q.,  and  the  other  in  1683, 
BARKARY,  a tan-houfe,  or  place  for 
keeping  bark. 

BARK-BINDING,  a diftemper  incident 
to  trees,  cured  by  flitting  the  bark,  or  cut- 
ting along  the  grain. 

Bark-oalling,  is  when  trees  are  galled 
with  thorns,  &c.  It  is  cured  by  binding 
clay  on  the  galled  places. 
BARKHAMSTEAD,  a market-town  in 
the  well  part  of  Hertfordfliire,  about 
eighteen  nniles  well  of  Henford,  in  40I 
weft  longitude,  and  51'’ 40'  north  latit, 
BARKING,  a filhing  town  of  Effex,  fitii- 
ated  on  the  river  Thames,  about  eight 
miles  eaft  of  London. 

Barking  of  trees,  the  peeling  off  the  rind 
or  bark. 

This  mull  be  done,  in  our  climate,  in  the 
month  of  May,  becaufe  at  that  time,  the 
fap  of  the  tree  feparates  the  bark  from 
the  wood.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to 
perform  it  at  any  other  time  of  the  year, 
unlefs  the  feafon  was  extremely  wet  and 
rainy,  for  heat  and  drinefs  are  a very 
great  hindrance  to  it. 

BARKLEY,  a market-town  in  Gloucefter- 
Ihire,  about  fifteen  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Gloucefter ; weft  longitude  z®  35',  and 
north  latitude  51"  40'. 

BARK'WAY,  a market-town  ofHertford- 
fliire,  under  the  meridian  of  London,  and 
fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Cambridge. 
BARLEDUC,  the  capital  of  the  dutchy  of 
Bar.  See  the  article  Bar. 
BARLEMONT,  a town  of  Hainault,  in 
the  french  Netherlands  ; fituated  on  the 
river  Sambre,  about  fifteen  miles  foutli  of 
Mons:  eaft  longitude  3®  40',  and  north 
latitude  50“  lof. 

BARLERIA',  a genus  of  plants  of  the 
didjnamia  angiofbermia  clafs,  the  flower 
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of  which  is  monopetalous,  and  the  fruit  a 
capfule  of  a quadrangular  figure,  formed 
of  two  valves,  with  one  cell,"  containing 
feveral  plane  orbiculated  and  imbricated 

feeds.  . 

BARLETTAj  a port-town  of  Barn,  m 
^ the  kingdom  of  Naplej,  fituated  on  the 
milph  of  Venice,  twenty-two  miles  weft 
ofBarri,  in  17“  e aft  longitude,  and  qi”- 
oorth  latitude. 

barley,  hordeum,  n botany.  Seethe 

"article  Hordeum. 

The  feafon  for  lowing  barley  differs  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  foil  and  fitua- 
tion  of  the  place  ; fome  Rowing  in  March, 
others  in  April,  and  fome  in  May,  yet 
with  good  fuccefs. 

The  principal  ufe  of  barley  is  for  making 
beer:  but  befides  this,  it  is  of  confider- 
able  ufe  in  medicine,  on  account  of  its 
cooling  and  abfterfive  qualities.  Hence,  a 
decoftion  of  barley,  efpecially  if  a little 
nitre  be  dilTolved  in  it,  is  greatly  recom- 
mended in  flow  fevers. 

Barley-corn,  the  leaft  of  our  long- 
meafures,  being  the  third  of  an  inch. 
BARM,  otherwife  called  Yeast,  the  head 
or  workings  out  of  ale  or  beer. 
BARNABITES,  a religious  order,  found- 
ed in  the  fixteenth  century,  by  three  Ita- 
lian gentlemen,  who  had  been  advifed  by 
a famous  preacher  of  thofe  days  to  read 
carefully  the  epiftles  of  St.  Paul.  Hence 
they  were  called  clerks  of  St.  Paul,  and 
barnabites,  becaufe  they  performed  tlieir 
firll  exercife  in  a chui'ch  of  St.  Barnabas 
at  Milan.  Their  habit  is  black,  and  their 
office  is  to  inftruft,  catechife,  and  ferve  in 
million. 

BARNACLE,  beniida,  in  ornithology,  a 
fpecies  of  goofe  with  a black  beak,  which 
is  much  (hot  ter  than  in  the  common  goofe. 
Barnacle  is  alfo  a fpecies  of  fljell-fifli, 
otherwife  called  choncha  anatifera.  See 
the  article  Concha. 

Barnacles,  in  farriery,  an  inftruraent 
corapofed  of  two  branches  joined  at  one 
end  with  a hinge,  to  put  upon  horfes 
nofes  when  they  will  not  ftand  quietly  to 
be  (hod,  blooded,  or  dreffed. 
BARNARD-CASTLE,  a town  of  the 
bilhopric  of  Durham,  in  j°  3'  weft  lon- 
gitude, and  54°  2 6' north  latitude. 
Barnet,  a market-town  of  Middlefex 
■ (part  of  it  in  Hertfordfliire)  ten  miles 
north  weft  of  London,  in  10'  weft  lon- 
gitude and  51®  north  latitude. 
Barnstable,  a port-town  of  Devon- 
Ihire  ; fituated  on  the  river  Tau,  about 
Ihirty  miles  notth  qf  fixetsp  j yyeft  Iqa- 
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gitude4®  10',  and  north  latitude  5«®  42', 
It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
BAROCHE,  a port-town  of  the  hither 
India,  in  the  province  of  Camhaya  ; fitu- 
ated fixty  miles  north  of  Surat:  eaft  lon- 
gitude 72°  5'  and  north  latitude  22°  15', 
BAROCO,  in  logic,  a term  given  to  the 
fourth  mode  of  the  fecond  figure  of  fyj- 
logifms.  A fyllogifm  in  baroco  has  the 
firft  propoCtion  univerfal  and  affirmative, 
but  the  fecond  and  third  particular  and 
negative,  and  the  middle  term  is  the  pre- 
dicate in  the  two  firft  propofitians.  For 
example  : 

Nullus  homo  non  eft  bipes  ; 

Non  omne  animal  eft  bipes  : 

Non  omne  animal  eftlhomo. 
BAROMETER,  a machine  for  meafuring 
the  weight  of  the  atraofphere,  and  the  va- 
riations therein,  in  order  to  determine  the 
changes  of  ihe  weather. 

The  barometer  is  founded  on  an  experi- 
ment of  Torricelli, who  confidering  that  a 
column  of  water  of  about  tbirty-ibree  feet 
was  equal  in  weight  to  a column  of  air  of 
the  fame  bafe,  concluded  that  a column 
of  mercury,  no  longer  than  about  twenty- 
nine  inches  and  a half  would  be  fo  too, 
fuch  a column  of  mercury  being  as  heavy 
as  thirty-three  feet  of  water.  According- 
ly he  tried  the  experiment,  and  the  appa- 
ratus he  made  ufe  of  is  now  the  common 
barometer  or  weather-glafs.  It  is  con- 
ftru6ied  in  the  following  manner;  AB, 
(plate  XXV.  fig.  4.  n®.  i.)  a glafs  tube 
of  thirty-four  inches  length,  and  J of  an 
inch  in  diameter  hermetically  lealed  at  A, 
and  open  at  B,  is  to  be  filled  with  qulck- 
filver  well  defecated  and  purged  of  its  air. 
The  finger  then  being  placed  on  the  open 
end  in  immediate  contaSl  with  the  mer- 
cury, fo  as  to  exclude  every  particle  of 
air,  the  tube  is  inverted  and  carefully  im- 
raerfed,  with  the  finger  on  the  open  end, 
into  C D,  a bafon  of  the  fame  prepared 
mercury ; then  upon  removing  the  fin- 
ger, the  mercury  in  the  bafon  will  join 
that  in  the  tube,  and  the  faid  column  of 
mercury  in  the  tube  will  be  feen  immedi- 
ately to  fuhfide,  as  in  the  figure ; G H 
reprefents  the  furface  of  the  mercury  in. 
the  tube,  and  E F that  of  the  mercury  in 
the  b.afcn. 

This  inlrrument  is  perhaps  the  heft  hi- 
therto contrived  for  meafuring  the  air’s 
gravity,  which  that  it  may  do  to  the 
greatett  perfe£lion,  it  is  neceffary  that 
there  be  a nonius  applied  to  the  index  of 
a graduated  plate,  to  meafure  more  accu- 
yately  th«  tils  and  fall  of  the  mercury, 

A 
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A nonius,  fo  called  from  the  name  of 
its  inventor,  is  a fmall  plate’  fo  contrived 
as  to  Hide  by  a graduated  plate  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  its  index  may  be  always  fet 
on  one  part  to  the  furface  of  the  mer- 
cury, and  on  the  other  end  pointing  to 
the  divifion  in  the  fcale  of  inches  corre- 
sponding thereto.  It  is  divided  into  ten 
equal  parts,  which  together  are  equal  to 
eleven  of  the  divifions  of  the  fcale,  that 
is  eleven  tenths  of  an  inch  ; and  confe- 
quently  each  fmall  divifion  of  the  nonius 
is  equal  to  i.i,  two  of  them  to  2.2,  three 
of  them  to  3.3  of  an  inch,  and  fo  on. 
Whence  it  is  eafy  to  obferve,  that  if  the 
index  points  between  any  two  divifions  of 
the  fcale,  we  need  only  look  back  to  fee 
•what  divilion  of  themonius  coincides  with 
a divifion  of  the  fcale,  and  that  will  thew 
thenumberof  tenths  of  a tenth  ; which  is 
a great  degree  of  exadlnefs. 

The  mercury  ftanding  at  a lefs  height, 
the  nearer  it  is  carried  to  the  top  of  the 
atmofphere,  renders  the  barometer  ufeful 
in  determining  the  height  of  mountains, 
and  finding  out  the  different  elevation  of 
one  place  above  another.  Accordingly 
Dr.  Halley,  in  the  philofophical  tranfac- 
tions,  Ihews  how  many  feet  each  inch  in 
the  del’cent  of  the  mercury  anfwers  to,  as 
it  is  conveyed  to  any  elevated  place.  See 
the  article  Atmosphere. 

But  the  principal  ufe  of  it  is  to  eftimate 
the  gravity  of  the  air  at  different  times, 
in  order  to  forefee  the  alterations  of  the 
weather  ; for  which  purpofe  the  follow- 
ing moft  remarkable,  phasnomenai  re- 
lating, to  the  rifing  and  falling  of  the 
mercury,  are  faid  to  be  carefully  ob- 
fefved,  I,  The  rifing  of  mercury  pre- 
fages  in  general  fair  weather,  and  its 
falling  foul  weather.  2.  In  very  hot 
'weather,  the  falling  of  mercury  forefhews 
thunder.  3.  In  winter,  the  rifing  pre- 
lages  froft,  but  in  a continued  froft,  .it 
prefages  fnow.  4.  When  foul  weather, 
happens  foon  after  the  falling’ of  the 
mercury,  expeft  but  little  of  it,  and  fo  on 
the  contrary  of  fair  weather.  5.  But 
when' the  mercury  continue's  to  rife  for 
fome  time. before,  the.  foul  weather  is  .over, 
expedt  a continuance  of  fair  weather  to 
■follow.  6..  In  fair  weather,  when'  the 
mercury  continues  to  fall  before  .rain 
c.omcs,  then  expedf  a great  deal  'of  wet, 
and  probably  high,  .winds.  y.  'The  luv- 
iettled  motion  qf  the  mercury  denotes  un- 
certain and'  changeable  weather.  ' ' 

From  thel'e  obfervations  it  appears,  that 
it  is  not  fo  much  the  height  of  the  mert 


ciiry  in  tlie  tube  that  indicates  the  wea- 
ther, as  the  motion  of  it  up  and  dowj  ■ 
wherefore,  in  order  to  know  whether  the 
mercury. is  acfnally  rifing  or  falling,  ihe 
following  rules  are  of  ufe.  i.  if  (he 
furface  of  the  mercury  is  convex,  it  h 
a fign  that  the  mercury  is  than  rifing.  j,' 
If  the  furface  is  concave  it. is  finking. 

If  the  .furface  is  plain,  or  rather  a1ii{|e 
convex,  the  mercury  is  ftationary,  jf 
the  glafs  is  fmall,  lliake  the  tube,  and  if 
the  air  is  grown  heavier,  the  rnercury' 
will  rife  about  half  the  tenth  of  an  inch- 
if  it  is  growing  lighter,  it  will  fink  as 
much. 

The  ufefulnefs 'of  barometers,  and  the 

advantage  that  would  arife  from  perceiv- 
ing the  moft  minute  variations  in  ertinut- 
ing  the  height  of  places,  ■ have  given 
occafion  to  the  invention  of  feveral  knds 
of  barometers,  different  from  the  torricel. 
lian  or  common  one,  though  founded  on 
the  fame  principle.  In  ail  thefe,  the  ar. 
tift’S'  principal  vievv  has  been  to  inlarge 
the  fcale  of  variation,  which  in  the  com- 
mon one,  is  not  above  three  inches, 

The  horizontal  or  rediangular  barometer 
(ibid.  n°.  2.)  is  hermetically  fealed  at  A, 
and  filled  with  mercury  frqmDtoEi 
then 'as  the  upper  furface  of  it  rifes  in 
the  tube,  fuppote  from  E to  F,  the  lower 
will  be  driven-  from  D to  G,  as  many 
times  farther  as  this  part  of  the  tube  is 
■ lefs  thair  that  at  E.  But  it  often  happens, 
that  fome  par.ts  of  the  mercury  break  off 
from  the  reft  in  the  leg  B .C,  and  are  left 
behind. 

The  diagonal  Barometer  is  .reprefentedby 
ABC,  (■ibid.n.°.  4)  ■"'herein  the  racrcii- 
ry,  inftead  of  rifing  from  B to  0 (fiippol'e 
that  fpace  to  correfpond'  to  the  (bale  of  va. 
■riation  in-a  ftrait  lube)  will  rife  from  B 
to  A,  for  it  will  alway.s  (land  at  the  fame 
perpendicular  heigh'th,  whatever  be  the 
inclination  of  the  tube,  becaufe  fluids 
prefs  only  according  to  their  perpendicu- 
lar-altitude. But  the  tubeAB  muft'not 
l)e  too  much  inclined',  left  the  mercury 
break  in  it,  as  in  the  former. 

The  wheel -barometer  vi-ill  be  miderftood 
from  (n°.  4.  ibid.)  where  ABD  is.avntie 
filled- with  rhercufy'from  rt  to  E, 'a  being 
an  iron 'ball  fwimm'ing.bn’the  furface  of 
' the  mercury .:  thus,  as  it  fii.blides  oh  the 
furface  ot  ths  mercury,-  draws  round  ths 
little  wheel  Z/7  K,  to- the  circuinference  of 
which  it -is  fixed' by- means  of  the  Ihing 
ac<  This  wheel  ..carries  the  index  PQj^ 
which  pijints  to  the  graduated  edge  of 
the  circle  K.  L,  and  by.  its  nidtioiv 
■ ■ '(lie 
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the  nioft  minute  variatiotis  df  the  mer- 
tury.  When  the  ball  d is  raifed  by  the 
mercury  on  which  it  fwims,  the  index  is 
drawn  on  the  contrary  way  by  a JelTer 
ball  b,  which  hangs  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  wheel.  The  friftion  in  this  machincj 
tinlefs  it  be  made  with  great  accuracy 
indeed,  renders  it  ufelefs. 

The  pendent  barometer  confifts  of  a fmall 
conical  tube  (ibid.  n°.  5.)  hermetically 
fealed  at  A,  and  filled  with  mercury 
from  C to  D,  and  empty  from  thence  to 
A,  Now  fuppoling  the  gravity  of  the 
air  increafed,  it  will  raife  the  mercury 
higher  in  the  tube,  and  fo  force  it  into  a 
narrower  part;  by  which  means  the  co- 
lumn becoming  longer,  its  perpendicular 
prelTure  upon  the  air  below  will  be  pio- 
portionably  increafed.  On  the  contrary, 
when  the  air  becomes  lighter,  the  mercu- 
ry defcends  into  a larger  part  of  the  tube, 
and  by  that  means  has  the  length  of  its 
column  proportionably  contrafted.  But 
in  this  barometer  either  the  tube  muft  be 
Very  fmal],  in  which  cafe  the  fiiflion  of 
the  mercury  againlt  the  tides  will  hinder 
it  from  rifing  and  falling  freely ; or 
when  the  tube  is  large,  the  air  will  get 
in,  and  be  apt  to  divide  the  column  in 
feveral  places. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  contrivances  hi- 
therto invented  for  inlarging  the  fcale  of 
Variation  in  fimple  mercurial  barometers. 
There  are  other  inventions  of  coinpoUnd 
baroffleters,  mz,  fuch  as  are  made  of 
mercury  and  vvatef,  or  other  liquors,  as 
the  marine  barometer  and  ftatical  ba- 
rometer; but  they  are  fo  difficult  to 
make,  fo  faulty  when  made,  and  fo  troti- 
blefome  to  ufe,  that  vve  ffiall  not  defcribe 
them.  However,  that  the  reader  may 
have  an  idea  of  two  of  the  heft  fort,  we 
Jiall  prefenthim  with  adelcription  of  that 
of  Des  Cartes,  and  of  that  which  owes 
its  invention  to  Mr.  Bowning. 

That  of  Des  Cartes  is  d,  hent  tube-  ABC, 
(ibid,  n”  6.)  hermetically  fealed  at  A, fill- . 
ed  with  water  from  F to  D,  from  D to  E 
with  mercury,  and  empty  from  thenCe  to 
Ihetop.  Then,  upon  the  mercury’s  riling, 
fiippoiefromEtoM,  and  falling  as  much 
at  Dj  the  furface  of  the  water  at  F would 
fink  lb  many  times  farther  thin  the  furface 
bf  the  piercury  at  D as  the  tube  C G Was 
fmaller  than  G H.  But  the  Water  here 
is  liable  to  evaporate. 

A B C(ibid.  n°  7. ) reprefents  Mr.  Rowfi- 
ing’s.  and  is  a compound  tube  fealed  at  A, 
and  open  at  C,  empty  from  A to  D,  filled 
with  mercury,  from  thence  to  B,  and 
VOL.  L ■ 


from  thetifce  to  E with  water.  Let  GBH 
be  ah  horizontal  line,  then  it  is  plain,, 
from  the  nature  of  the  fyphon,  that  all 
the  compound  fluid  contained  ih  the  part 
from  H to  G,  mull  ever  be  in  equilibrio 
with  itfelf,  be  the  weight  of  the  air  what 
it  will,  becaufe  the  prelTure  at  H and  G 
mull  be  equal.  Whence  it  is  evident, 
that  the  column  of  mercury  D H is  in 
equilibrio  with  the  column  .of  water  GE, 
and  a column  of  air  of  the  fame  bafe  con- 
jointly, and  will  therefore  vary  with  the 
film  of  the  variations  of  each  of  thefe, 
The  great'property  of  this  barometer  is, 
that  the  fcale  of  variation  may  be  increafed 
infinitum. 

BARON,  a degree  of  nobility  next  below 
a vifcount,  and  above  a baronet.  It  is 
probable  that  formerly  all  thofe  were  ba- 
rons, who  had  lordfliipS  with  courts- 
baron,  and  foon  after  the  conquell  all 
fuch  fat  in  the  houfe  of  peers  ; but  they 
being  very  numerous,  it  grew  an  order 
and  cullom,  that  none  ffiould  fit  but  fiicll 
as  the  Icing  thought  fit  to  call  up  by  writ, 
which  ran.  hac  vice  tantum.  This 
Hale  of  nobility  being  very  precarious, 
they  at  length  obtained  of  the  king  let- 
ters patent,  and  thefe  were  called  barons 
by  patent,  Or  creation,  the  only  way  now 
in  ufe  of  making  barons,  unlefs  when 
the  fon  of  a lord,  in  his  anceftor’s  life- 
time, is  fummohed  by  writ. 

On  folemn  occafions,  barons  wear  d coro- 
net, reprefented  in  plate  XXVI,  fig,  2.- 

Baron  bj  tenure,  one  whd  held  certain 
territories  of  the  king,  who  dill  retained 
the  tenure  in  chief  toTiimfelf. 

Barons  of  the  exchequer^  the  four  judges 
to  whom  the  adminitti  ation  of  juftice  is 
committed,  in  caufes  between  the  king 
and  his  fubjefts,  relating  to  matters  con- 
cerning the  revenue.  They  were  former- 
ly barons  of  the  realm,  but  of  late  a're 
generally  perfrns  learned  in  the  laws. 
Their  office  is  alfo  to  look  into  the  ac- 
counts of  the  king,  for  whieh-reafon  they  ’ 
have  auditors  under  them.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Atibit.bR. 

Barons  of  the  cinqueports  are  fixteen  mem- 
bers of  the  houfe  of  commons,  elefled  by 
the  cinqueports,  two  for  each  port.  See 
the  article ClNi^uEPORTSj 

Baron  and  feme,  in  our  law,  a term 
ufed  for  the'  hufband  in  relation  to  his 
• vvife,  who'  is  called  feme  ; and  they  are 
deemed  but  one  perlbn,  fo  that  a wife 
cannotbevVitnefs  for,  oragainft,  herlruf- 
bandj  nor  he  fo.t  or  againlt  his  wife,  ex- 
cept in  cafes  of  high  trealbn. 
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Baron  and  feme,  in  heraldry,  is  when 
the  coats  of  arms  of  a man  and  his  wife 
are  borne  per  pale  in  the  fame  efcurcheon, 
the  man’s  being  always  on  the  dexter 
fide,  and  the  woman’s  on- the  nnifter ; 
but  here  the  woman  is  fuppofed  not  an 
heirefs,  for  then  her  coat  mull  be  borne 
by  the  hufband  on  an  elcutcheon  of  pre- 
tence. See  the  articles  Pale  ami  Es- 
cutcheon 

rfe  Baron.  See  Prender. 

BARONET,  a modern  degree  of  honour, 
next  to  a baron,  created  by  king  James  I. 
in  order  to  propagate  a plantation  in  Ul- 
ifer,  in  Ireland,  for  which  purpolc  each  o! 
them  was  to  maintain  thirty  'bldiers  in 
Iceland,  for  three  years,  after  the  rate  of 
eight  pence  fterling  per  day  to  each  fot- 
dier.  The  honour  is  hereditary,  and 
they  have  the  precedence  of  all  knights, 
except  thofe  of  the  garter,  bannerets,  and 
privy-counfellors.  They  are  (filed  ba- 
ronets in  all  writs,  and  the  addition  of 
Sir  is  attributed  to  them,  as  the  title  of 
Lady  is  to  their  wives.  No  honour  is  to 
be  created  between  barons  and  baronets. 

■ BARONY,  the  honour  and  territory  which 
gives  title  to  a baron,  whether  lie  be  a 
layman  or  a bifhop.  SeeBARON. 
According  to  Braflon,  a barony  is  a 
right  indivilible  j wherefore,  if  an  inhe- 
ritance is  to  be  divided  among  coheirs, 
though  fome  capital  melTuages  may  be 
divided,  yet  if  the  capital  melfuage  be  the 
head  of  a county  or  barony,  it  may  not 
be  parcelled  ; and  the  reafori  is,  left  by 
this  divifion  many  of  the  rights  of  coun- 
ties and  baronies  by  degrees  come  to  no- 
thing, to  the  prejudiceof  the  realm,  which 
is  laid  to  be  compofed  of  counties  and  ba- 
ronies. 

The  baronies  belonging  to  bilhops  are  by 
fome  called  regalia,  as  being  held  folely 
on  the  king’s  liberality. 

In  fome  cai'es  it  is  faid  a barony  may  be 
aliened  or  intaiied,  and  the  honour, 
pafs  accordingly.  A certain  number  of 
knight’s  fees  antiently  made  a barony. 

.Baroscope,  the  fame  with  baiomeier. 
See  the  article  Barometer. 

BARR,  orBAR.  See  the  article  Bar. 

BaRR-dice,  falfe  dice,  fo  contrived  as  not 
readily  to  turn  up  certain  ftdes. 

BARRA,  in  commerce,  a long  meafure 
iiltd  in  Portugal  and  fome^paits  of  Spain, 
to  meafure  woollen  cloths,  linen  cloths, 
and  ierges.'  There  are  three  forts,  the 
barra  ofValericia,,  13  of  which  make  iz 
5 jaids  cuglini  ineahue;  the  bawa  of. 


Caftile,  7 of  which  make  6 -I  yards  j and 
the  barra  of  Aragon,  3 of  which  make 
a 4.  yards  englilh. 

Barra,  in  geography,  one  of  the  fcotch 
weftern  iflands,  fituated  in  10°  well  Ion, 
and  55“  40' north  latitude. 

It  is  alfo  the  name  of  a kingdom  in  Af- 
rica. 

BARRACAN,  in  commerce,  a fort  of 
(luff,  not  diapered,  fomething  like  cam- 
blet,  hut  of  a coarfer  grain.  It  is  ufed 
to  make  cloaks,  furtouts,  and  fuchothtr 
garments,  to  keep  off  the  rain. 
BARRACKS,  or  Baracks,  places  fop 
foldiers  tolodge  in,  eipecially  in  garrifons* 
Dr.  Pringle  obl'erves,  that  dampbarracks 
are  highly  injurious  to  the  health  of  thoft 
lodged  in  them ; and  therefore  ought  to 
be  altogethei  lejefted,  or  remedirf  by 
fome  means  or  other. 

BARRACOL,  in  ichthyology,  theenglilli 
name  of  the  fraooth  raja,  with  fpines 
about  the  eyes,  and  three  rows  of  them 
at  the  tail.  See  the  article  Raja. 
BARRATOR,  inlaw,  a common  mover 
or  mainfainer  of  fuits  and  quarrels,  either 
in  courts  or  elfewhere  in  the  country.  A 
man  cannot  be  adjudged  a’ barrator  for 
bringing  any  number  of  fuits  in  his  ovrn 
right,  though  they  are  vexatious.  Bar- 
rators are  punilhed  by  fine  and  imprifon- 
ment. 

BARRATRY,  in  law,  fignifies  the  fo- 
menting quarrels  and  law-fuits.  Seethe 
preceding  article. 

Barratry,  in  afhip-mafter,  ishischeat- 
ing  the  owners.  If  goods  delivered  on 
fhip-board,  are  embezzled,  all  the  mark 
ners  ought  to  contribute  to  the  I'atisfaflion 
of  the  party  that  loft  his  goods,  by  the 
maritime  law ; and  the  caufe  is  to  be  tri- 
ed in  the  admiralty.  In  a cafe,  where  a 
(hip  was  infured  againft  the  barratry  of 
the  mafter,  and  the  jury  found  that 
the  (liip  was  loft  by  the  fraud  and  negli- 
gence of  the  mafter,  the  court  agreed  that 
the  fraud  was  barratry,  tho’ not  named  in 
the  covenant;  but  that  negligence  was  not. 
B ARRE,  or  Bar.  See  the  article  Bar. 
BARREAUX-FORT,  a fortrefs  of  Sa- 
voy,  having  Montmelian  on  the  north,- 
and  Grenoble  on  the  fouth  j fituated  in 
5''  30' call  Ion.  and  45?  north  latitude. 
Barrel,-  in  commerce,  a round  velTel) 
extended  more  in  length  than  in  breadth, 
made  of  wood,  in  form  of  a little  tun, 
See  the  article  Tun'. 

It  ferves  for  holding  feVOtal  forts  of  mer- 
- chandize,.  , 
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Barrel  is  alfo  a meafure  of  liquids.  The 
(ogliih  barrel,  wine  meafure,  contains 
the  eighth  part  of  a tun,  the  fourth  part 
of  a pipe  and  one  half  of  an  hoglhead  j that 
is  to  fay,  it  contains  thirty-one  gallons 
and  a half : a barrel,  beer-meafure,  con- 
tains thirty-fix  gallons:  and  ale  meafure, 
thirty-two  gallons.  The  barrel  of  beer, 
vinegar,  or  liquor  preparing  for  vinegar, 
ought  to  contain  thirty -four  gallons,  ac- 
cording to  the  ftandard  of  the  ale-quart. 
Barrel  alfo  denotes  a certain  weight  of 
feveral  merchandizes,  which  differs  ac- 
cording to  the  feveral  commodities : a 
barrel  of  elTex  butter  weighs  one  hundred 
and  fix  pounds,  and  of  fuffolk  butter, 
MO  hundred  and  fifty-fix  pounds.  The 
barrel  of  herrings  ought  to  contain  thirty- 
two  gallons  wine-meafure,  which  amount 
to  about  twenty-eight  gallons  old  ftand- 
ard, containing  about  a thoufand  herrings. 
The  barrel  of  faimon  muft  contain  forty- 
two  gallons.  The  barrel  of  eels  the  fame. 
The  barrel  of  foap  muft  weigh  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty- fix  pounds. 

Barrel,  in  mechanics,  z term  given  by 
watch-makers  ta  the  cylinder  about  which 
thefpring is  wrapped:  and  by  gun-fmiths 
to  the  cylindrical  tube  of  a gun,  piftol, 
Sc,  through  which  the  ball  is  difcharged. 
Barrel,  in  anatomy,  a pretty  large  ca- 
vity behind  the  tympanum  of  the  ear, 
about  four  or  five  lines  deep,  and  five  or 
fix  wide.  It  is  lined  with  a fine  mem- 
brane, on  which  there  are  [feveral  veins 
and  arteries.  In  this  cavity  are  four  fmall 
folidbones,not  covered  with  a periofteum, 
as  the  reft  of  the  bones  of  the  body  are. 
TWen'ng  Barrels,  in  the  military  art, 
are  filled  with  bombs,  grenades,  and  • 
other  fire-works,  to  be  rolled  down  a 
breach. 

BARRELING,  the  putting  certain  com- 
modities into  barrels : thus  we  fay,  to 
barrel  faimon,  herring,  ©’c.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Salmon  and  Herrino. 
Barrenness,  the  fame  with  fterillty. 
See  the  article  Sterilitv. 

BARRERIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
I fnitaiidria-Uiragynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
■ corolla  whereof  is  compofed  of  five  oval 
I petals,  with  very  long  filiform  ungues  ; 
H theantheree  are  fimple ; the  germen  is 
I rude,  immcrfed  in  the  cup,  and  quin- 
I quefid  i the  ftyles  are  five,  they  are  fili- 
I form,  and  of  the  length  of  the  ftamina  j 
B the  ftigmata  are  obtufe. 

■ARRI,  a city  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
B and  capital  of  a province  of  the  fame 
I same,  fituated  pn  the  gulph  of  Venice,  in 


17°  40'  eaft  long,  and  40®  40' north  lat, 

BARRICADE,  or  Barricado,  a war- 
like defence,  confifting  of  empty  barrels 
and  fuch  like'  yeflels,  filled  with  earth, 
ftones,  carts,  trees  cut  down,  againft  an 
enemy’s  fhot,  or  affault ; but  generally 
trees  cut  with  fix  faces,  which  are  crofted 
withbattoons  as  long  as  a half- pike,  bound 
about  with  iron  at  the  feet. 

BARRIER,  in  fortification,  a kind  of  fence 
made  at  a paflage,  retrenchment,  ©0. 
to  flop  up  the  entry  thereof,  and  is  com- 
pofed of  great  flakes,  about  four  or 
five  feet  high,  placed  at  the.diftRnce  of 
eight  or  ten  feet  from  one  another,  with 
tranfums,  or  over-thwart  yafters,  to  flop, 
either  horfe  or  foot,  that  would  enter  or 
rufh  in  with  violence  : in  the  middle  is  a 
moveable  bar  of  wood,  that  opens  and 
fhuts  at  pleafure.  A barrier  is  commonly 
iet  up  in  a void  fpace,  between  the  cita- 
del and  the  town,  in  half-moons,  ©r. 

Barrier  has  been  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  a 
martial  exercife  of  armed  men,  fighting 
together  with  fliort  fwords,  witliin  rails 
or  bars,  which  inclofed  them. 

BARRING  in  farriery,  an  opera- 

tion performed  upon  the  veins  of  a horfe’s 
legs,  and  other  parts  of  his  body,  with 
intent  to  flop  the  courfe,  and  leften  the 
quantity  of  the  malignant  humours  that 
prevail  there. 

It  is  done  by  opening  the  fkin  above  the 
part,  and,  after  difengaging  it,  and  ty- 
ing it  both  above  and  below,  ftriking  be- 
tween the  two  ligatures.  When  horfes 
have  got  traverfe  mules,  or  kibed  heels, 

■ and  rat  tails,  or  arrefts  in  the  hinder  legs, 
it  is  common  to  barr  a vein. 

BARRISTER,  in  common  law,  a perfon 
qualified  and  impowered  to  plead  and 
defend  thb  caufe  of  clients,  in  the  courts 
of  juttice.  They  are  of  two  forts,  the 
outward,  or  outer  barrifters,  who,  by 
their  longfhidy  in,  and  knowledge  of, the 
law,  which  muft  be  for  a term  of  fevtn 
years  at  leaft,  are  called  to  public  prac- 
tice, and  alw,iys  plead  without  the  bar. 
The  inner  barrifters  are  thofe  who,  be- 
caufe  theyareeither  attorney, folicitor,fer- 
jeant,  or  council  to  the  king,  are  allowed, 
out  of  refpeCl,  the  privilege  of  pleading 
within  the  bar.  But  at  the  rolls,  and  fome  ‘ 
other  inferior  courts,  all  barrifters  are  ' 
admitted  within  the. bar, 
iparrifters,  in  the  englilh  law,  amount 
to  the  fame  with  licentiates  and  advocates 
in. other  countries,  and  courts,  where  the 
civil,  ©c.  laws  obtain.  [ 

Barrow,  in  the  fait- works,  wicker 
M ra  a cafesj 
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cafes,  alitioft  in  the  iliape  of  a fugar-loaf, 
wherein  the  fait  is  put  to  drain. 

Barrow,  alfo  denote?  a large  hillock,  or 
mount  of  earth  or  ftones,  raifed,  by  the 
the  antients,  as  a fepulchral  monument, 
more  efpecially  over  their  illuftrious  dead. 
Thefe  barrows  were,  by  the  Romans,  call- 
ed tumuli,  and  are  ftill  to  be  feen  in  great 
numbers  in  alraoll  all  parts  of  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  the  britilh  Hies,  as  well  as 
in  feveral  other  countries.  Some  of  thefe 
barrows  appear  rude  and  tumultuary; 
others  are  more  regular,  and  trenclied 
round  : fome  are  the  fepulchral  monu, 
ipents  of  antient  Britons  ; others  of  Ro- 
mans, and  others  of  Saxons  and  Danes.  In 
fome  have  been  found  urns,  afhes,  and  caU 
cined  bones  ; in  others  human  Ikeletons. 

BARRULET,  in  heraldry,  the  fourth  part 
of  the  bar,  or  the  one  half  of  the  cloflet : 
an  ufual  bearing  in  coat-armour, 

BARRULY,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  field 
is  divided  bar-ways,  that  is  acrofs  from 
fide  to  fide,  into  feveral  parts.  See  plate 
XXVI.  fig.  5, 

BABRY,  in  heraldry,  is  when  an  efcut- 
cheon  is  divided  bar-ways,  that  is  acrofs 
from  fide  to  fide,  into  an  even  number, 
of  partitions,  confifting  of  two  or  more 
tinflures,  interchangeably  difpofcd  : it  is 
to  be  exprellcd  in  the  blazon  by  the  word- 
harry,  and  the  number  of  pieces  mull  be 
fpecified.;  but  if  the  diyifions  be  odd,  the 
field  mull  be  firft  named,  and  the  numbe,r 
of  bars  exprelTed. 

BARRY-BENDYiswhen  an  efcutcheon  is  di- 
vided evenly,  bar  and  bend- w3ys,by  lines’ 
drawn  tranfverfe  and  diagonal,  inter- 
changeably varying  the  tinflures  of  which 
it  confills.  See  plate  XXVI.  fig.  6. 

Barry-pily  is  vyhen  a coat  is  divided 
by  feveral  lines  drawn  obliquely  from 
fide  to  fide,  where  they  form  acute 
angles. 

BARsANI.ANS,  in  cliurph-hillofy,  cer- 
tain heretics,  who  maintained  the  errors 
of  the  gajanites,  and  made  their  facrifices 
confift  in  taking  wheat  flour  to  their 
mouth,  on  the  top  of  their  finger. 

BARSE,  a name  fometimes  given  to  the 
pearch, 

BAETERIICG,  in  commerce,  the  ex- 
changing of  one  cornmodity  for  another, 
or  the  trucking  wares  for  wares,  among 
merchants.  • • ■ , ' 

Bartering  was  the  original  and  natural 
way  of  commerce,  precedent  to  buyipig  ;■ 
there  being  no  buying  till  money  w.is  in- 
vented, though,  in  exchangipg-botb  par- 
fifs  are  buyers  and  fellers.  The  only  dif- 
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ficulty  in  this  way  of  dealing  lies  In  ikj 
due  proportioning  the  commodities  tote 
exchanged,,  fo  as  that  neither  party  fuf. 
tain  any  lol's- 

The  following  example  will  fufficienllj 
explain  the  method  of  proportioning  it; 
commodities.  Two  merchants  ajj 
B.  barter ; 4-  would  exchange  5 f, 
3 quarters  tip  ft.  of  pepper,  worth  j/, 
tor.  per  C.  with  B.  for  cotton  woni 
10  d.  per  pound  ; how  much  cotton. unit 
B-  give  4.  for  his  pepper  ? 

In  order  to  iblve  this  queftion,  and  jl| 
others  of  the  fame  nature,  we  niulUij 
find,  by  proportion,  the  true  value  of  ita 
commodity  whofe  quantity  is  giveaj 
which,  in  the'  prefent  cafe;,  is  peppen 
and  then  find  how  much  of  the  other  com. 
niodity  will  amount  to  that  fum,  at  ifc; 
rate  propofed. 

Firll,  to  find  the  value  of  the  pepper,  fiy 
As  I C,  is  to  3;/.  ror.  fo  is  5 C.  3 qiiir- 
ters  14  ft.  to  30/.  II  r.  3 d.  the  true  vaiiii’ 
of  the  pepper. 

Then  it  is  eafy  fo  conceive  that  d.  ongkj 
to  haveas  much  cotton  at  lod.  perpounJ, 
as  will  amount  tq  30 /.  iir.  3d.  whidi 
will  be  found  by  the  following  propor- 
tion. 

As  jod.  is  to  1 ft,  fo  is  30 /.  II J.  3if, 
to  4 C.  I quarter  17  i ft,— And  fo  muck 
cotton  mulf  B.  give  d,  for  his  jC.  3 qwr, 
ters  1-4  ft.  of  pepper. 

BARITiOLOME-W,  or  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, one  of  the  Caribbee  iflanii;,  B- 
tuated  ir),6z°  5' weft  longit,  and  iSli! 
north  latitude. 

BARTON,  a , market-town  in  Lincoln- 
■ ftiire,  fituatcd  on  the  foutliern  fliorcoflh 
Humber,  thirty  miles  Ibuth-eaft  of  York, 
in  15'  weft  long,  and  53°  45'  north  lat,' 

Barton  is  'alfo  ufed,  in  the  weft  of  Eng- 
land, for  the  dcmefne  lands  of  a manorj 
alfo  for  the  manor- houfe  ; ^ and  in  font! 
parts  tor  out-houfes,  Sfr. 

BARTRAMIA,  in  botany,  is  a genus  ol 
the  decandria  inonogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  calyx  of  which  is  a perianthium,  cut 
into  five  parts  : the  corolla  confill.s  of  live 
wedge-fhaped  petals;  the  fruit  is  gloh- 
lar,  and  the  feed,s  are  four  in  numbeqcon- 
vex  on  one  fide,  and  angular  on  tin 
other, 

BARTSIA,  in  botan)',  a genus  of  thenJ- 
djuamia-angiofpermsa  clal.s  of  pbnt'i 
whofe  flower  confills  of  one  petal,  lut- 
ing the  upper  lip  Jongeft  ; the  feeds  w 
numerous,  fmaii,  angular,  and  inclofei 
in  c.apfules. 

BARUTH,  an  indiaa  meafure,  contahiks 

fe«5- 
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j^ventcen  gantans : it  ought  to  weigh 
about  three  pounds  and  an  half  of  engiilh 

I avoirdupois. 

[ JARULES,  in  church-hiftory,  certain  he- 
retics, vvho  held  that  the  fon  of  God  had 
only  a phantom  of  a body  j that  fouls 
were  created  before  the  world,  and  that 
they  lived  all  at  one  time. 
BARYTONUM,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  the 
fame  with  our  bafs.  See  the  article  Bass. 
BASS-RELIEF.  See  the  article  Basso- 
relievo. 

BASALTES,  in  natural  hiftory,  called  al- 
fo  colicula,  lapis  heraclius,  and  lapis  ly- 
tlius,  a kind  of  marble,  of  a very  fine  tex- 
ture of  a deep  glolTy  black,  refembling 
that  of  polilhed  fteel,  and  mixed  with  no 
other  colour,  nor  any  extraneous  matter  of 
any  kind.  The  moft  remarkable  quality  of 
this  marble  is  its  figure,being  never  found 
in  llrata,  like  other  marbles,  but  always 
Handing  up  in  theform  of  regular  angular 
columns,  compofed  of  a number  of  joints, 
one  placed  on,  and  nicely  fitted  to  another, 
as  if  formed  by  the  hands  of  a fkilful 
workman.  It  is  remarkably  hard  and 
heavy,  will  not  ftrike  fire  with  fteel,  and  is 
aline  touch-ftone.  See  plate XXVJ.  fig.y. 
The  balaltes  was  originally  found  in  co- 
lumns in  Ethiopia,  in  fragments  in  the 
river  Tniolus,  and  fome  other  places  ; 
we  now  have  it  frequently,  both  in  co- 
lumns and  I'raall  pieces,  in  Spain,  Ruflia, 
Poland,  near  Drefden,  and  in  Silefia  ; 
hut  the  nobleft  ftore  in  the  world  feems 
to  be  that  called  the  Giant’s  caufe-way, 
in  Ireland,  where  it  riles  far  up  in  the 
country,  runs  into  the  fea,  croftes  its 

bottqm.and  riles  again  on  theoppofite  land. 

BAS.ARUCO,  in  commerce,  a fmall  bale 
coin  in  tlie  Eaft-Indies,  being  made  on- 
ly of  very  bad  tin.  There  are,  however, 
two  forts  of  this  coin,  a good  and  a bad, 
which  is  p in  value  lower  than  the  good. 

BASE,  in  geometry,  the  loweft.fide  of  the 
perimeter  of  a figure  : thus,  the  bale  of 
a triangle  may  be  faid  of  any  of  its 
fides,  hut  moie  properly  of  the  lovveft,  or 
that  which  is  parallel  to  the  horizon.  In 
reflangled  triangles,  the  bafe  is  properly 
that  hde  oppofite  to  the  right  angle.  See 
the  article  HyFOTHli.NUSE. 

Base  ^ a filid  figure,  the  loweft  fide,  or 
that  on  which  it  ftands  ; apd  if  the  folid 
lias  two  oppofite  parallel  plane  fides,  and 
one  of  them  is  the  bafe,  then  the  other  is 
called  the  bafe  alfo. 

Base  of  a conic  feSion,  a right  line  in  the 
hyperbola  and  parabola,  arijibg  from  the 
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common  interfe£lion  of  the  fecant  plane, 
and  the  bafe  of  the  cone. 

Ahern  Base.  See  the  article  Altern. 
Base,  in  architeflure,  is  ufed  for  any  body 
which  bears  another,  but  particularly  for 
the  lower  part  of  a column  and  pedefta). 
The  bafe  of  a column  is  that  part  between 
the  ftiaftand  the  pedeftal,  if  there  beany 
pedeftal,  or  if  there  be  none,  between  the 
lhaft  and  the  plinth,  or  zocle.  The  bale 
is  different  in  the  different  orders. 

The  tufcan  bafe  is  the  moft  fimple  of  all 
others,  having  only  a fingle  tore.  The 
doric  bafe  has  an  aftragal  more  than  the 
tufcan,  and  that  was  introduced  by  the 
moderns.  The  ionic  bafe  has  a large 
tore  over  two  flender  fcotias,  feparated 
by  two  aftragals,  according  to  Vitruvius. 
The  Corinthian  bafe  has  two  tores,  two 
fcotias,  and  two  aftragals.  The  compo- 
fite  bafe  has  an  aftragal  lefs  than  the  Corin- 
thian. The  attic  or  atticurgic  bafe,  fo 
called,  becaufe  it  was  introduced  by  the 
Athenians,  has  two  tores  and  a fcotia, 
and  is  a proper  bafe  for  ionic  and  compo- 
fite  columns.  See  loNic,  Doric,  &c. 
Base  rudente'e,  that  which  has  its  tores 
cut  like  cables. 

Base,  in  fortification,  the  exterior  fide  of 
the  polygon,  or  that  imaginary  line  which 
is  drawn  from  the  flanked  angle  of  a baf- 
tion,  to  the  angle  oppofite  to  it. 

Base,  in  gunnery,  the  leaft  fort  of  ord- 
nance, the  diameter  of  whofe  bore  is 
i-inch,  weight  zoo  pound,  length  4 
feet,  load  5 pound,  Ihot  i | pound  wt. 
and  diameter  i inch. 

Base  line,  in  perfpeftive,  the  common 
feiftion  of  a piflure,  and  the  geometrical 
plane. 

Base,  in  optics.  See  Focus. 

Base  1^  the  heart,  in  anatomy,  denotes  its 
upper  part. 

The  term  bafe  is  fometiines  alfo  ufed  for 
the  root  of  the  os  hyoides. 

Base,  or  Bass,  in  mufic.  See  Bass. 
Base,  in  law.  Bafe  eliate,  fuch  as  bafe 
tenants  have  in  their  hands.  Bafe  te- 
nure, the  holding  by  villenage  or  other 
cuftomary  fervices,  as  diftinguiflied  from 
the  higher  tenures  in  capile,  or  by  mili- 
tary feryice.  Bafe  fee,  is  to  hold  in  fee 
at  the  will  of  the  lord,  as  diftinguiflied 
from  foccage  tenure.  Bafe  court,  any 
court  not  of  record. 

Base  point,  in  heraldry.  See  Point. 
BABEMENT,  in  architeflure,-  a bafe  con- 
tinued a confiderable  length,  as  round  a 
hoiife,  room,  Gfc. 

BASHAW* 
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SASHAW,  a turkifh  governor  of  a pro- 
vince, city,  or  other  diltriff. 

Bafliaws  include  beglerbegs,  and  fome- 
times  fangiacbegs,  though  a diftinftion  is 

[ '.Ibrnetiraes  made,  and  the  name  balhaw 
is  appropriated  to  the  middle  fort,  or 
fuch  as  have  two  enfigns  or  horfe-tails 

■ carried  before  them.  Thofe  who  have 

• the  honour  of  three  tails,  are  called  beg- 
: ierbegs ; and  thofe  who  have  only  one, 

fangiacbegs. 

!The  appellation  bafliavv  is  given  by  way 
of  courtefy,  to  alraoft  every  perfon  of  any 
figure  at  the  grand  fignior’s  court.  . 

BASIGLOSSUS,  or  Basioglossus.  See 
■the  article. Basioglossus. 

B ASIL,  in  geography,  a city  and  canton 
. of  Switzenlaiid,  near  the  confines  of.  Al- 

■ face,  lituated  on  both  fides  the  river 
Rhine. 

-The  city  is  large,  populous,  and  forti- 
fied ; being  lituated  in  7®  40'  eaft  longit. 

• and  47°  40'  north  latitude. 

Basil,  In  botany,  the  englifii  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  called  by  botanills  o^- 
OTWir.  See  the  article  OCYMUM. 

Basil,  among  joiners,  the  Hoping  edge 
of  a chilfel,  or  of  the  iron  of  a plane,  to 
work  on  foft  wood  : they  ufually  make 
the  bafil  twelve  degrees,  and  for  hard 
.wood  eighteen  ; it  being  remarked^  that 
the  more  acute  the  bafil  is,  the  better  the 
.inftvument  cuts ; and  the  more  oblufe, 
the  ftronger  and-  fitter  it  is  for  fervice. 

Order  of  St..'SiA.sih,  the  moftantient  of  all 
the  religious  orders,  was  very  famous  in 
the  ealf. ' It  pafled  into  the  weft  about 
the  year  .1057,  and  was  held  in  gieat 
efteem,  efpecially  in  Italy.  As  to  their 
rules,  the  Italian  monks  of  that  order  fall: 
every  Friday  in  the  year  •.  they  eat  meat 
but  three  limes  a week,  and  then  but 
once  a day : they  work  all  together  at 
certain  hours  of  the  day:  their  habit  is 
nearly  like  that  of  the  benediflines,  and 
they, wear  n fmall  beard  like  the  fathers  of 
the  million. 

BASILARE  os,  in  anatomy,  the  fame 
with  os  fpfiemida. . See  Sphenoides. 

BASILIC,  in  amientarchiteflure,  a tenn 
ufed  for  a large  hall,  or  public  place, 
with  illes,  porticos,  galleries  tribunals, 
&c.  where  princes  fat  and  .adminiftied 
juftice  in  perfon.  But  the  name  has  lince 
been  transferred,  and  is  now  applied  to 
fuch  churches,  temples,  6fr,  which  by 
their  grandeur  as  far  lurpafs  other 
churches  as  princes  palaces  do  private 
boufes  : as  alfo  to  certain  fpacious  halls 
jn  princes  courts,  where  the  people  hol’d 
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their  a'lTemblies  and  to  fuch  liateb 
buildings  as  the  Palais  at  Paris,  and  tfe 
Royal-exchange  at  London,  where  met. 
chants, meetand  converfe. 

BASILICA,  in  anatomy,  the  interior 
branch  of  the  axillary  vein,  running  tht 
whole  length  of  the  arm.  See  the  articles 
Axillary  and  Vein. 

BASILICATE,  a province  of  thekim. 
dom  of  Naples,  having  the  Terra  di  Bar. 
ri  on  the  north,  and  the  province  of  Ca. 
labria  on  the  fouth. 

BASILIC!,  a denomination  ■ given  in  the 

• greek  empire  to  thofe  who  carried  the  em- 
peror’s orders  and  commands. 

BASILICON,  in  pharmacy,  an  epithet  for 
a great  many  coinpofitions  to  be  found  in 
the  antient  medicinal  writers : but  it  mote 
particularly  denotes  an  officinal  ointment, 
compofed  of  wax,  relin,  pitch,  and  oil 
of  olives,  from  thence  called  tetraphar- 
macum, 

• It  is  much  ufed  to  incarnate  wounds; 
though, of  late  our  furgeons  begin  to  fub- 
ftitute,  for  fuch  intentions,  drelfings  that 
are  not  fo  liable  to.  produce  fungolities. 
See  the  article  "Wound. 

BASILICS,  -bafiUca,  a body  of  the  roman 
laws,  tranflated  into  greek.  The  balilics 
comprehend  the  inftitutes,  digefts,  code, 
novels,  and  fome  edidls  of  Juftinian  and 
other  emperors. 

BASILICUS,  in  aftronomy,  cor  leonis,  a 
fixed  ftar  of  the  firft  magnitude  in  the 
conftellation  leo.  See  the  article  Leo. 

B ASILIDIANS,  in  church-hillory,  a 
branch  of  .gnoftics,  vvho  maintained  that 
Chrift’s  body,  was  only  a phantom,  and 
that  Simon  the  Cyrenean  fuffered  in  his 
Head.  , . , 

■ BASILISK,  bafilifcus,  a fabulous  kind  of 
ferpent,  faid  to  be  produced  from  a cock’s 
egg,  batched  by  a ferpent,  and  fuppofed 
to  kill  by  its  breath  or  fight  'only. 

Basilisk,  in  military  affairs,  a large  piece 
of  ordnance,  being.a  forty-eight  pounder, 
and  weighing  about  feven  thoufand  two 
hundred  pounds.  The  bafililks  of  the 
French  are  but  ten  feet  long,  thole  of  the 
Dutch  fifteen. 

BASINGSTOKE,  a market-town  of 
Hampfliire,  about  fixteen  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Wincliefter,  in  i**  15'  weft  long, 
and  51°  20'  norih  latitude. 

BASIOGLOSSUS,  in  anatomy,  a miifcle 
arifing  froni  the  bale  of  the  os  hyoides, 
and  running  along  the  middle  of  the 
tongue  towards  its  apex  : with  the  alfift- 
ance  of  the  ceratogloffus,  it  draws  the 
tongue  backward,  and  makes  it  fliorter. 

^ BASIS, 
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HASIS.  BASE,  in  geometry.  See  Base, 
Basis,  among  phyficians,  denotes  the  prin- 
cipal ingredients  in  compound  medi-  ■ 

a kind  of  veflel  made  of  twigs 
^intwwoVen  together,  in  order  to  hold 
f[uit  earth,  It  denotes  an  uncertain 
quantity,  as  a balket  of  medlars  is  two 
bulliels ; of  afa  fcetida  from  twenty  to  fif- 
ty pounds  weight. 

Baskets  ofedrth,  in  the  military  art,  call  - 
ed by  the  French  corbeilles,  are  fmall  baf- 
kets  ufed  in  fieges,  on  the  parapet  of  a 
trench,  being  filled  with  earth.  They  are 
about  a foot  and  a half  high,  about  a foot 
and  a half  diameter  at  the  top,  ancl  eight 
or  ten  inches  at  bottom,  fo  that  being  fet 
together,  there  is  a fort  of  embralTures 
left  at  their  bottoms,  through  which 
the  foldiers  fire,  without  expofing  them- 
felves,  _ 

Basket-fish,  a kind  of  llar-fifh  caught  in  • 
the  feas  of  north  America.  Seethe  article 
Star-fish. 

Basket-s  ALT,that  made  from  falt-fprings, 
being  purer,  whiter,  and  compofed  of  fi- 
ner grains  than  the  common  brine-falt. 
Basket-tenure,  a tenure  of  lands  by  the 
fervice  of  making  the  king’s  bafkets. 
BASKIRI,  a country  of  mufcovitilh  Tar- 
’ taty,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Tar- 
tars of  Tumen,  on  the  eaft  by  Barabin- 
ikoi,  on  the  fonth  by  the  mountain  Sor- 
tora,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  dutchy  of 
Bulgaria. 

BASON,  pelw,  in  anatomy.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Pelvis. 

Bason,  in  hydraulics,  a refervoirof  water, 
ufed  for  various  purpofes  : thus  we  fay, 
the  bafon  of  a jet  d’eau,  the  bafon  of  a 
fountain,  and  likewife  the  bafon  of  a port 
or  harbour.  See  the  article  Dock. 
tkiOKof  abath,  among  the  antients,  that 
place  into  which  they  defcended  by  fteps, 
in  order  to  bathe.  Vitruvius  calls  it  lu- 
hrm. 

The  french  architefls  diftinguifh  bafons 
into.differeiit  kinds,  according  to  their 
figure  or  ufe  ; as  bafons  a rigole,  or 
trenched  bafons : bafons  en  co^uille,  in  the 
form  of  a fliell ; and,  bafons  de  partage, 
diftributing  bafons. 

Bason,  in  jewifli  antiquities,  the  laver  of 
the  tabernacle,  made  of  the  brafs  looking- 
glalfes  belonging  to  thofe  devout  women 
that  watched  and  ftood  centinels  at  the' 
door  of  the  tabernacle. 

Bason,  in  mechanics,  a term  ufed  by  glafs- 
grinders  for  a difli  of  copper,  iron,  (£c. 
in  which  they  grind  convex  glaifes,  as 
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concave  ones  are  formed  on  fpheres  t and 
by  hatters  for  a round  iron  mould;  in 
which  they  form  the  matter  of  their  hats, 
and  alfo  for  a leaden  one  for  the  brims  of 
hats,  having  an  aperture  in  the  middle, 
of  a diameter  fulRcient  for  the  largeft 
block  to  go  through. 

Basons  of  a ballance,  the  two  fcales  or 
diUt'ss  fattened  to  the  extremities  of  the 
ftriilgs,  the  one  to  hold  the  weight,  and 
the  other  the  thing  to  be  vyeighed. 

Sale  by  the  Bason,  at’  Amfterdam,  is  a 
public  fale  made  by  authority,  over  which 
prefides  an  officer,  apipqinted  by  the  ma- 
giftrates.  It  is  fo  called  becaufe,  before 
the  lots  are  delivered  to  the  higheft  bid- 
der, they  Gorrimonly  ftiike  on  a copper 
bafon,  to  give  notice  that  the  lot  is  going 
to  be  adjudged. 

BASQUE,  or  Labour,  the  fouth-weft 
divifion  of  the  province  of  Gafcony,  in 
France. 

PASS,  in  mufic,  that  part  of  a concert 
which  ismoft  heard,  which  confifts  of  the 
graveft  and  deepeft  founds,  and  which  is 
played  on  the  largeft  pipes  or  firings  of  a 
common  inftrumenf,  as  of  an  organ,  lute, 
tSc.  or  on  inftruments  larger  than  ordi- 
nary, for  that  purpofe,  as  bafs-viols, 
baffoons,  bafs-hautboys,  Sfr.  The  bafs 
is  the  principal  part  of  a mufical  compo-r 
fition,  and  the  foundation  of  harmony  ; 
for  which  reafon.  it  is  a maxim  among 
muficians,  that  when  the  bafs  is  good, 
the  harmony  is  feldom  bad. 
Tborough-^kss  is  the  harmony  made  by  the 
bafs-viols,  or  theoibo’s'continuing  to  play 
both  while  the  voices  ling,  and  the  other 
inftruments  pbform  their,  parts,  and  alfo 
filling  up  the  intervals,  whenlany  of  the 
other  parts  ftop.  It  is  played  by  cyphers 
marked  over  the  notes,  on  the  organ, 
fpinet,  harpfichord,  &c.  and  frequently 
limply,  and  without  cyphers,  on  the  bafs- 
viol,  and  bafl’oon. 

Csrm/er-BASS  is  a fecond.or  double  bafs, 
where  tliere  are  feveral  in  the  fame  con- 
cert. 

Bass,  in  geography,  an  inacceffible  rock 
in  the  Edinburgh  frith, 

Bass,  among  gardene’rs,  a foft  kind  of 
fedge  or  rufti  ufed  in  binding  plants,  &c. 
BASSAIM,  orBACCEiM,  a port-town  of 
the  hither  India,  fubjeS  to  the  Poitu- 
guefe,  fituated  in  71°  5'  eaft  Ion.  and  15® 
30' north  latitude. 

BASSE,  in  ichthyology, a fpecies  of  peai'ch, 
otherwife  called  lupus  ?r,arinus,  or  the  fea- 
vvolf. 

BASSET,  3 game  at  cards,  faid  to  have 

been 
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been  invented  by  a noble  Venetian,  for 
which  he  was  banithed. 

The  perfons  concerned  in  it  are  a dealer, 
or  banker,  his  afliftant,  who  fupervifes 
the  lofing  cards,  and  the  punter,  or  any 
one  who  plays  againft  the  banker. 

BASSIGNY,  the  fouth-eaft  divifion  of  the 
province  pf  Champaign,  in  France.  See 
the  article  Champaign. 

BASSOON,  a raufical  inftrument  of  the 
wind  fort,  blown  with  a reed,  furniflied 
with  eleven  holes,  and  uftd  as  a bafs  in 
a concert  of  hautboys,  flutes, 

To  render  this  inftrument  more  portable,- 
it  is  divided  into  two  parts,  whence  it  is 
alfo  called  fagot.  Its  diameter  at  bottom 
is  nine  inches,  and  its  holes  are  ftopped 
like  thofe  of  a large  flute. 

BASSO-RELIEVO,  or  Bass-relief,  a 
piece  of  fculpture,  where  the  figures  or 
' images  do  not  protuberate,  jet,  or  ftand 
out  far  above  the  plane  on  which  they  are 
formed. 

Whatever  figures  or  reprefentations  are 
thus  cut,  ftamped,  or  otherwife  wrought, 
lb  that  not  the  entire  body,  but  only  part 
of^  it  is  raifed  above  the  plane,  are  faid  to 
be  done  in  relief,  or  relievo  : and  when 
that  work  is  low,  flat,  and  but  a little 
raifed,  it  is  called  low  relief ; when  a 
piece  of  fculpture,  a coin,  or  a medal, 
has  its  figure  raifed  fo  as  to  bewell  diftin- 
guifhed,  it  is  called  bold,  and  we  fay  its 
relief  is  ftrong. 

BASS-VIOL,  a mufical  inftrument  of  the 
like  form  with  that  of  a violin,  but  much 
larger.  It  is  ftruck  with  a bow  as  that  is, 
has  the  fame  number  of  firings,  and  has 
eight  flops,  which  are  fubdivided  into 
femi-flops  : its  found  is  grave,  and  has  a 
much  nobler  effeft  in  a concert  than  that 
of  the  violin. 

BASTARD,  a natural  child,  or  one  born 
of  an  unmarried  woman.  By  the  laws 
of  England,  abaftard  is  incapable  of  in- 
heriting land,  as  heir  to  his  father  : nor 
can  any  one  inherit  land  as  heir  tp  him, 
except  the  children  of  his  own  body, 
born  in  wedlock  ; for  by  order  of  law,  a 
baflard  has  no  relation,  of  which  it  takes 
any  notice,  and  he  himfelf  is  accounted 
the  firfl  of  his  family.  If  a man  marries 
a woman  that  is  big  with  child  by  another, 
who  was  not  her  hufband,  and  the  child 
is' born  within  the  efpoufals,  then  it  (hall 
be  deemed  the  child  of  the  hufband,  and 
no  baflard,  though  it  were  born  but  a day 
^fter  the  marriage  : but  this  is  under- 
flood  when  the  parties  ate  of  age,  and , 
fhere  is  no  apparent  impoflibility  on  the 
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man’s  fide.'  If  a woman  be  with  diitj 
by  a man  who  afterwards  marries  I ” 
and  then  the  child  is  born,  this  child'' 
no  baflard  : but'  if  a man  hath  ilRei),'* 
woman,-  before  m'arfiage,  and  afterwaJ 
marries  her,  the  firfl  ifl'u'e  i's  a baftard  fc 
our  laws,  but  legitimate  by  the, civilhj 
If  a woman  elope  from  her  hhlb'and,  and 
he  be  within  the  four  Teas,  her  irfiie*(fj|| 
not  be  a baftard  by  our  laws,-  floilghV 
the  fpecial  law  it  fliall : and  if  theviife 
continues  in  adultery,  and  has  iffue,  hij 
a baflard  in  our  law.  If  the  hufband  anj 
wife  confent  to  live  feparate,  and  kaij 
iffue  afterwards,  it  fhall  be  acconnl- 
ed  legitimate,  becaufe  the  accefs  of 
the  hufband  fhall  be  prefumed ; but  i[ 
the  contrary  be  found,  it  lhall  b{  a 
baftard. 

Bastard  Is  alfo  ufed  diminutively,  lodt. 
note  the  imperfeflion  or  lefs  value  of 
things:  thus  we  fay,  baftard-fcarlet; 
baftard-faffron,  &c. 

BAST ARDY,  a defeft  of  birth  objejlej 
to  one  born  out  of  wedlock,- and  is  geneiat 
or  fpecial : general  baftardy  is  a certilicite 
from  the  bilhop  of  the  diocefe,  to  the 
king's  juftices,  after  enquiry  made,  wlie. 
ther  the  party  is  a baftard  or  not,  upon' 
fome  queftion  of  inheritance.  BaSatd; 
fpecial  is  a luit  commenced  in  theking'i 
courts,  againft  a perfon  that  calls  anolhei 
baftard. 

Right  o/'BasTardy,  in  thefrench  cuftomi,' 
The  baltards  of  a king  of  France  ire 
- princes,  when  owned  ; thofe  of  a princi, 
or  nobleman,  are  gentlemen  ; and  thofe 
of  a gentleman,  are  only  plebeians,  anl 

. pay  ta-xes  accordingly.  By  the  frencli 
laws,  baftards  cannot  inherit  before  they 
are  legitimated  ; nor  have  heirs,  except' 
their  own  children,  begotten  in  wedlock: 
for  want  of  thefe,  their  inheritance  de- 
volves on  the  king. 

EASTERN  A,  a tort  of  vehicle,  much  lie 
fame  with  our  chariot,  ufed  by  the  anil. 
ent  rontan  ladies.  This  was  a difFerest 
carriage  from  the  leflica,  which  it  fe- 
ceeded,  inaftnuch  as- the  leflica  was  borne' 
on  men’s  fhoulders,  vvhereas  this  wjs 
drawn  by  beafts. 

BASTIA,  the  chief  city  of  the  illandot 
Corfica.  It  is  a good  port,  fituated  on  lie 
north-eaft  part  of  the  ifland,  in  ^’40' 
eaft  long,  and  42"'  zo'  lioith  lat. 

BASTILE,  a caftie  for  Hate  prifoners  lit 
Paris,  anfwering  to  the  tower  of  London.- 

BASTIM'ENTOS,  fmall  iflarids,  on  ib« 
coaft  of  Darien,  in  fouth  America,  lyinj 
a little  to  the  eaflward  of  Porto  Bello. 
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bastion,  in  the  modern  fortification,  a 
huge  mafs  of  earth,  faced  ufually  with 
fods,  fometimes  with  brick,  and  rarely 
with  ftone,  (landing  out  from  a rampart, 
whereof  it  is  a principal  part,  and  is  what, 
in  the  antient  fortification,  was  called  a 
bulwark,  propUg7iatidum. 

A baftion  coiifilts  of  two  faces  and  two 

' flanks  i the  faces  include  the  angle  of  the 
baftion,  and  their  union  makes  the  out- 
nioft,  or  the  faliant  angle,  called  alfo  the 
angle  of  the  baftion  ; and  the  union  of 
the  two  faces  to  the  two  flanks  makes  the 
(ide-angles,  called  alfo  the  (houlders,  or 
epaules  ; and  the  union  of  the  two  other 
ends  of  the  flanks  to  the  two  curtains 
makes  the  angles  of  the  flanks. 

Ill  regard  to  the  baftion,  the  great  rule  is, 
that  every  part  of  it  be  feen,  and  defend- 
ed from  fome  other  part:  whence  mere 
angles  are  not  fuflicient,  but  flanks  and 
faces  are  neceflary.  For  the  proportion 
■ of  the  faces,  they  are  not  to  be  iefs  than 
twenty-four  rhineland  perches,  nor  more 
than  thirty.  The  flanks  of  a baftion,  in 
cafe  they  ftand  at  the  fame  angle  under  the 
line  of  defence,  are  fo  much  the  better  the 
longer  they  he  ; whence  they  muft  ftand 

■ at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  defence  : and 
the  'difpolition  of  the  flanks  makes  the 
principal  part  of  fortification,  as  it  is  that 
on  which  the  defence  chiefly  depends, 
and  which  hath  introduced  the  various 
forms  of  fortifying.  The  angle  of  the 
baftion  muft  be  more  than  fixty  degrees, 
oiherwife  it  will  be  too  fraall  to  give  room 
for  guns,  and  will  either  render  the  line 
of  defence  too  long,  or  the  flanks  too  (hort ; 
fo  that  it  muft  he  either  a right  angle,  or 
fome  intermediate  one' between  that  and 
(ixty  degrees;  for  it  is  difpiiied,  whether 
or  no  it  (hotild  exceed  a right  angle.*  See 
the  article  Fort. 

Solid  B.setions  are  thofe  that  have  the  void 
fpace  wiithin  them  filled  up  entirely,  and 
raifed  of  an  equal  height  with  the  ram- 
part, 

ydul  mid  hollow  Bastions  are  thofe  that 
are  only  furrounded  with  a rampart  and 
parapet,  having  the  fpace  within  void  and 
empty,  where  the  ground  is  fo  low,  that 
if  the  rampart  be  taken,  no  retrenchment 
can  be  made  in  the  center,  but  wliat  will 
lie  under  the  fire  of  the  befiegers. 

Flat  Bastion  is  a b_2liion  built  in  the 
middle  of  the  curtain,  when  it  is  too  long 
to  he  defended  by  the  baftion  at  its  ex- 
tremes. 

iCf.'f  Bastion  is  (hat  whofe-point  is  cut  off, 
and  iilitead  thereof  has  a re-entering 
VOL.  I, 
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angle,  or  an  angle  inwards  with  two 
points  outwards,  and  is  uled,  eithej-  when 
without  fuch  a contrivance  the  angle 
would  be  too  acute,  or  when  water  or 
fome  other  impediment  hinders  the  carry- 
ing on  the  baftion  to  its  full  extent. 

Compofed  Bastion  is  when  two  fides  of  the 
interior  polygon  are  very  unequal,  which 
makes  the  gorges  alfo  unequal. 

Deformed  Bastion  is  when  the  irregula- 
rity of  the  lines  and  angles  makes  the 
baftion  out  of  (hape,  as  when  it  wants 
one  of  its  demigorges,  one  fide  of  the  in- 
terior polygon  being  too  fliorf. 

Demi  Bastion  is  compofed  of  one  face 
only,  and  but  one  flank,  and  a demi- 
gorge.  _ _ ■ 

Double  Bastion  is  that'which  is  raifed  on 
the  plane  of  another  baftion. 

Bastion  is  that  which  has  its  true 
proportion  of  faces,  flanks,  and  gorges. 

Bastion  de  France,  a fortrefs  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tunis,  fubjedl  to  France. 

It  is  fituated  about  eiglity  miles  w'eft  of 
the  city  of  Tunis,  in  call:  longit.  and 
36'’  30'  north  laiitude. 

BASSTOIGNE,  a town  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  the  p#,vince  of  Luxemburg, 
fituated  in  5®  a6'  call  longitude,  and  50® 
noith  latitude. 

EASTON,  in  law,  one  of  the  fervants  fo 
the  warden  of  the  fieet-prifon,  who  at- 
tends (he  king’s  courts  wiih  a red  flaff, 
for  taking  into  cultody  fuch  as  are  com- 
mitted by  the  court.  He  alfo  attends  on 
Inch  prifoners  as  are  pennitted  to  go  at 
large  by  licence. 

BastOn,  or  Batoon,  in  architeflure,  a 
moulding  in  the  bale  of  a column,  called 
alfo  a tore. 

Baston,  or  B.atoon,  in  heraldry,  a kind 
of  bend,  having  only  one  third  of  the 
ufiial  breadth. 

The  bafton  does  not  go  from  fide  to  fide, 
as  the  btnd  or  fcarf  does,  being  in  the  ^ 
form  of  a truncheon.  Its  ufc  is  a note  or 
mark  ofbaft'irdy.  See  plate  XXVI. fi.;;. 8. 

EASTONADE,  cr  Bastinado,  a kind 
of  punifiiment  inflicted  by  besting  the  of- 
fender with  a flick.  This  fort  of  beat-- 
ing,  among  the  antient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, was  the  punifiiment  tommonly 
infliiSled  on  criminals  that  were  (I'eeinen, 
as  that  of  whipping  was  on  the  (laves. 
W c find  fome  inftances  of  this  fort  of  dif- 
clpline  among  the  Hebi'ews  ; and  it  is  a 
penalty  uied  in  the  caft  even  at  this 
clay. 

n.icfpe.rttlio,  in  aoology.  See  the 
ai-ticle  Veseertilio. 

N n Sea- 
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Sfrt-BAT,  in  ichthyology,  the  englilh  name 
of  a fpecies  of  acarauna,  caught  in  the 
american  feas. 

Sat,  Bate,  or  Batz,  a fmall  copper 
coin,  mixed  with  a Jittle  filver,  current 
in  feveral  cities  of'Germany  : it  is  worth 
four  crutzers.  It  is  alfo  a coin  of  Swit- 
zerland, current  at  five  livres,  or  one 
hundred  this,  french  money. 

BATABLE  ground,  that  land  which 
lay  between  Scotland  and  England,  when 
the  kingdoms  were  diftindt,  to  which 
both  nations  pretended  a right. 

BATACALO,  a fort  and  town  on  the 
eaftern  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  in 
81’  eaftlongilude,  and  8°  north  latit. 

EATA5ECK,  a town  of  the  lower  Hun- 
gary, fituated  on  the  Danube,  about  fe- 
venty  miles  foiith  of  Buda,  in  19°  45' 
eaft  longitude,  and  46°  30'  north  lati- 
tude. 

BATAVIA,  the  capital  of  all  the  dutch 
colonies  and  I'ettlements  in  the  Eaft  In- 
dies. It  is  fituated  on  the  eaft  part  of  the 
ifland  of  Java,  and  has  an  excellent  har- 
bour, in  106°  eaft  longit.  and  6®  fouth 
latitude. 

BATCHELOR,  or  Bachelor,  a man 
who  ftill  continues  in  the  ftate  of  celibacy, 
or  who  was  never  married. 

Batchelor  was  antiently  a denomination 
given  to  thofe  who  had  attained  to  knight- 
hood, but  had  not  a number  of  vaflals 
fufficient  to  have  their  banner  carried  be- 
fore them  in  the  field  of  battle:  or  if  they 
were  not  of  the  order  of  bannerets,  were 
not  of  age  to  difplay  their  own  banner, 
but  obliged  to  march  to  battle  under  an- 
other’s banner.  It  was  alfo  a title  given 
to  young  cavaliers,  who  having  made 
their  firft  campaign,  received  the  military 
girdle  accordingly.  And  it  ferved  to  de- 
nominate him  who  had  overcome  another 
in  a tournament,  the  firft  time  he  ever  en- 
gaged. 

Knights  Batchelors  were  fo  called,  as 
being  the  loweft  order  of  knights,  or  in- 
ferior to  bannerets. 

■Batchelors,,  in  an  univerfity-fenfe,  are 
perfons  that  have  attained  to  the  bacca- 
laureat ; or  who  have  taken  the  firft  de- 
gree in  the  liberal  arts  and  fcience.=.  Be- 
fore a perfon  can  be  admitted  to  this  de- 
gree at  Oxford,  it  is  necelTary  that  he 
ftudy  there  four  years  i three  years  more 
may  entitle  him  to  the  degree  of  mailer  of 
arts ; and  in  feven  years  more  he  may 
commence  batchelor  of  divinity.  At 
Camhridge  the  degrees  are  ufually  Mkeu 
much  the  fame  as  at  Oxford,  excepting 
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in  law  and  phyfic,  in  either  of  whiclTth, 
batchelor’s  degree  may  be  taken  in  f,, 
years.  In  France,  the  degree  of  batchelor 
of  divinity  is  attained  in  five  years  ftudy 
that  is,  in  tvyo  years  of  philofophy,  ju 
three  of  divinity. 

BAT-FOWLING,  a method  of  catchlnj 
birds  in  the  night,  by  lighting  fome 
ftraw,  or  torches,  near  the  place  where 
they  are  at  rooft  ; for  upon  beating  them' 
up,  they  fly  to  the  flame,  where  being 
amazed,  they  are  eafily  caught  in  nets  or 
beat  down  with  bullies  fixed  to  the  end 
of  poles,  &c. 

BATH,  balnemn,  3,  fufficient  quantity  of 
water  collefled  in  fome  convenient  recep. 
tacle,  for  people  to  wafh  in,  either  lor 
health  or  pleafure. 

Baths  are  diftinguifhed  into  natural  and 
artificial,  and  natural  again  into  hot  and 
cold. 

Hot-BATHS,  called  by  the antients therms, 
owe  their  origin  partly  to  the  admixture 
of  fulphureous  particles,  while  the  water 
is  palling  through  its  fubterraneous  ca. 
nals,  and  partly  to  the  fumes  and  va- 
pours  exhaling  through  the  pores  of  the 
earth,  where  lulphur  is  either  pure  or  im- 
pure, as  in  coals,  amber,  iron,  nitre,  Sr, 
The  chief  hot  baths  in  our  country  are 
thofe  at  Bath,  near  Weljs,  in  Somerfet- 
fhire  ; and  thofe  at  Buxton  and  Matlock, 
in  Derbyffiire. 

In  the  city  of  Bath  are  four  hot  baths  1 
one  triangular,  called  the  crofs  bath,  the 
heat  of  which  is  more  gentle  than  that  of 
the  reft,  becaufe  it  has  fewer  fpringsin 
it ; the  fecond  is  the  hot  bath,  which 
was  formerly  much  hotter  than  the  reft, 
but  it  was  then  not  fo  large  as  at  prefent; 
the  other  two  are  the  king  and  queen's 
bath,  divided  only  by  a wall ; the  laft 
having  no  fpring,  but  receiving  its  water 
from  the  king’s  bath:  each  of  thefeis 
furnilhed  with  a pump,  to  throw  out  the 
water  upon  the  difeafed,  where  that  is 
required. 

Thefe  waters  abound  with  a mineral  ful- 
phur  ; they  are  hot,  of  a bluilh  colour, 
and  ftrong  feent,  and  fend  forth  a thin 
vapour:  they  do  not  pafs  through  the 
body  like  moft  other  mineral  waters: 
though,  if  fait  be  added,  they  purge  pre. 
fently.  On  fettlement,  they  afford  a black 
mud,  which  is  ufed  by  way  of  cataplafm 
in  aches,  and  proves  of  more  fervice  to 
fome  than  the  waters  themfejves : the  like 
they  depofite  on  diftillation,  and  no  other: 
the  crols-bath  preys  on  filver,  all  of  tliem 
on  iron,  but  none  on  brafs. 
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<^6  ufe  of  thefe  baths  is  found  benefi- 
cial in  diforders  of  the  head,  as  palfies, 
gfc.  in  cuticular  difeafes,  as  leprofies,  &c. 
obftruftions  andconftipations  of  the  bow- 
els, the  fcurvy,  and  ftone,  and  in  mod 
difeafes  of  women  and  children  ; they 
are  ufed  as  a lad  remedy  in  obdinate 
chronic  difeafes,  where  they  fucceed  well, 
if  they  agree  with  the  conditution  of  the 
patient. 

Of  die  three  hot  european  waters  of  note, 
•vk.  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Bourbon,  and 
Bath,  the  fil'd  abounds  more  eminently 
in  fulphiir,  which  makes  its  heat,  naufe. 
oufnefs,  and  purgative  faculty  fo  great, 
that  few  doinachs  can  bear  its  heat  and 
naufeoufnefs,  and  fewer  weak  conditu- 
tions  the  violence  of  its  purging. 

The  Bourbon  are  of  a middle  nature,  be- 
tween the  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  the  Bath 
waters ; being  lels  hot,  naufeous,  and 
purgative  than  thofe  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  ; 
but  more  fo  than  the  Bath  waters.  The 
Bath  waters  partake  lefs  of  the  fulphur, 
and  more  of  the  deel,  than  thofe  two,  and 
are  of  confequence  by  far  the  mod  plea- 
fant  and  mod  effedlual. 

Cild  Baths  were,  by  the  antients,  held 
in  the  greeted  edeem  ; and  though  they 
were  long  baniflied  out  of  medicine,  the 
prefent  age  can  boad  of  abundance  of 
noble  cures  performed  by  them,  and  fuch 
as  were  long  attempted  in  vain  by  the 
mod  powerful  medicine. 

The  cold  bath  is  ferviceable  in  mod  chro- 
nic diforders ; it  always  a£l;s  the  part  of 
a diuretic,  and  will  do  more,  efpecially 
plunging  over  head  in  Tea  water,  in  the 
cure  of  melancholy,  madnefs  and  par- 
ticularly that  occafioned  by  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog,  than  any  other  medicine. 
There  is  nothing  of  greater  ufe  in  the  cure 
of  frigidity,  when  occafioned  by  excefs 
of  venery,  than  the  cold  bath.  It  con- 
trihutes  much  to  the  cure  of  a gonorrhasa, 
and  fluor  albus ; and  is  fuccefsful  in  a 
palfy. 

Baths  are  various,  according  to 
the  various  occafions  1 as  aqueous  baths, 
vaporous  baths,  dry  baths,  &c.  Aque- 
ous baths  are  made  from  common  plants, 
and  other  emollient,  refolvent,  and  ner- 
vine fubdances  ; confiding  fometimes  of 
milk  and  emollient  herbs,  with  rol'e- 
water,  Sfc.  when  the  defign  is  to  humec- 
tate, or  when  it  is  only  to  cleanfe,  it 
confifts  of  bran  and  water  alone ; and 
when  it  is  for  an  exceffive  pain  or  tu- 
mour, &c,  in  thefe  cafes  it  confifts  of  a 


decoflion  of  roots,  plants,  and  Come  Ipu 
ritof  wine. 

In  vapour-baths,  the  defign  of  which  is 
to  promote  a perfpiratidn,  the  fteam'  or 
fume  of  fome  decoflion  is  received  upon 
fome  part  of  the  body  for  that  purpofe. 
In  thefe  baths,  there  is  no  part  of  the  pa- 
tient’s body  plunged  into  the  decoftion, 
only  thofe  parts  which  require  it,  are 
properly  difpqfed  to  receive  the  deains  of 
i'ome  proper  fomentation.  Of  this  kind 
are  the  bagnios,  where  perfons  are  made 
to  fweat  by  the  heat  of  a roomj  and 
pouring  on  of  hot  water. 

■Vapour-baths  are  of  fingular  fervice  In 
' cold  diftempers,  anafarca’s  oedematous 
tumours,  paralytic  cafes,  fwellings'of 
the  tetticles, 

Dry  baths  are  made  of  afhes,  fait,  fand, 
flireds  of  leather,  &c. 

This  bath  is  fuccefsful  in  provoking 
fweat  in  a plentiful  manner,  the  patient 
being  placed  conveniently  for  theu'ecep- 
tion  of  the  fumes  : it  is  found  ufefiil  in 

• removing  old  obdinate  pains,  and  is  very 
elfeflual  in  venereal  complaints. 

Bath,  Balneum,  among  chemids.  See  the 
article  Balneum. 

Bath,  in  hebrew  antiquity,  a meafure  of 
capacity,  containing  the  tenth  part  of  an 
omer,  or  feven  gallons  and  four  pints, 
as  a meafure  for  things  liquid  : or  three 
pecks  and  three  pints,  as  a meafure  for 
things  dry. 

Bath,  in  architeflure,  fuperb  buildings 
erefled  for  the  fake  of  bathing. 

Thofe  buildings,  among  the  antients, 
were  mod  pompous  and  magnificent  j 
fuch  were  thofe  of  Titus,  Paulus  Emi- 
lius,  and  Dioclefian,  whofe  ruins  are  ftill 
remaining. 

Bath,  in  geography,  a city  of  Somerfet- 
•Ihire,  fituated  on  the  river  Avon,  ten 
miles  ead  of  Bridol : wed  longitude 
30',  and  north  latitude  51“  30'. 

It  has  been  long  famous  for  its  excellent 
baths. 

Knights  of  the  Bath,  a military  order  in 
England,  fuppofed  to  have  been  indituted 
by  Richard  the  Ild.  who  limited  the  num- 
ber of  knights  to  four  : however,  his  fuc- 
cefTor,  Henry  I’V.  increafed  them  to 
forty-fix.  Their  motto  is  "Tria  junQa-in. 
uno,  fignifying  the  three  theological  vir- 
tues. 

This  order  received  its  denomination 
from  a cudom  of  baihing  before  the 
knights  received  the  golden  fpur.  They 
wear  a red  ribband  beltwife,  appendant 
N n » to 
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to  which  is  the  badge  or  fymbol  of  the  or- 
der which  is  a fceptre,  rofe,  tliiftle,  and 
three  imperial  crowns  conjoined  within  a 
circle,  upon  which  circle  is  the  motto,  and 
all  of  pure  gold.  Each  knight  wears  a fil- 
ver  ftar  of  eight  points  upon  the  left 
bread  of  his  upper  garment. 

The  order  of  the  bath,  after  remaining 
many  years  extinfl:,  was  revived  under 
George  the  fil'd,  by  a folemn  creation  of 
a great  number  of  knights. 

Bath-KOL,  the  daughter  of  a voice.  So 
the  Jews  call  one  of  their  oracles,  which 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  their  books, 
efpecially  the  Talrriud,  being  a fantadi- 
cal'way  of  divination  invented  by  the 
Jews  themfelves,  not  unlike  the  fortes 
•virgiliancs  of  the  heathens.  However, 
the  jewifii  writers  call  this  a revelation 
from  God’s  will,  which  he  made  to  his 
chofen  people,  after  all  verbal  prophecies 
had  ceafed  in  Ifrael. 

Bath-metal,  a mixed  metal,  otherwlfe 
called  prince’s  metal.  See  the  article 
Prince's  Metal. 

Bath-water.  See  the  articleBATH. 

BATHING,  the  walking,  foaking,  fup- 
pling,  refrefhing,  moidening,  &c.  the 
body  or  any  part  thereof,  in  water,  li- 
quor, 6fc.  for  pleafure  or  health.  'See 
the  article  Bath. 

Tho’  bathing  hath  been  ufed  with  ad- 
vantage in  mod  cafes,  yet  there  is  fcarce 
any,  but,  in  fome  circumdances,  it  would 
be  prejudicial  i fo  that  to  apply  it  with 
the  greated  advantage,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  enquire  what  alterations  are  made 
by  it  in  a human  body.  It  is  well  knovyn 
that  heat  relaxes,  and  that  cold,  on  the 
contrary,  contrafls  and  braces  the  bodies 
it  is  applied  to  ; the  ed'efls  of  cold  bath- 
ing is  attributed  not  only  to  its  chilnefs, 
and  condringing  power,  but,  in  fome 
meafure  to  the  weight  of  the  water. 
For  fuppo.d  a perfon  i.nmerged  tvyo  feet, 
and  the  area  of  his  Ikin  fifteen  feet,  he 
liidains  a weight  of  water,  added  to  that 
of  the  air,  equal  to  2280 />A.  troy.  Befi.des, 
tlie  water  m bathing,  enters  the.  body, 
tnixes  with  the  blood,  and  dilutes  all  the 
juices. 

EATHiNfi  A FALCONis  when  weaned  fi'om 
her  ramage  looleries,  die  is.  offered  fonie 
water  to  bathe -herfelf  in  a balbn,  v^here 
Ihe  may  dand  up  to  her  thighs.  By  this 
means,  die  gathers  drength  and  bokinefs, 

EATHMUS,  in  anatomy  denotes 

the  cavity  o!  a bone,  fitted  to  receive  the 
prominence  of  another  bone. 


BATMAN,  in  commerce,  a kinci  of 
weight  ufed  at  Smyrna,  containing 
okes  of  four  hundred  drams  each,  which 
amount  to  fixteen  pounds,  fix  ounces 
and  fifteen  drams  of  englilh  weight.  ’ 

BATON,  or  Bastom.  See  Basto'x 
BATH  ACHOMYOM  ACHIA,  the  bat. 

tie  of  the  frogs  and  the  mice,  the  title  of 
a fine  burlefque  poem,  ufually  afciibedto 
Homer. 

The  fubjeft  of  the  work  is  the  death  of 
Plycharpax,  a moufe,  fon  to  Toxartes 
who  being  mounted  on  the  backofPhy! 

' fignathus,  a frog,  on  her  voyage  to  htt 
palace,  to  which  die  had  invited  him,  was 
ieized  with  fear,  when  he  law  hinifelfij 
the  middle  of  the  pond,  fo  that  he  tuin. 
bled  off  and  was  drowned.  Phyli^na- 
thus  being  fufpeaed  to  have  diaken'liini 
off  with  defign,  the  mice  demanded 
fatisfaflion,  and  unanimoully  declared 
war  againil  the  frogs, 

BATTALIA,  denotes  an  army  drawn  iip 
in  order  of  battle.  See  the  articles  Army 
and  Battle. 

BATTALION,  a fmall  body  ofinfantry, 
ranged  in  form  of  battle,  and  ready  to 
engage. 

A battalion  ufually  contains  from  5 W 
800  men  ; but  the  number  it  confids of 

, is  not  determined.  They  are  armed  with 
firelocks  (pikes  being  quite  laid  afide) 
fwords  and  bayonets-;  and  divided  into 
thirteen  companies,  one  of  which  is  gre- 
nadiers. They  are  ufually  drawn  up 
with  three  men  in  file,  or  one  befoi'c  an- 
other. Some  regiments  confift  butol  one 
battalion,  others  are  divided  into  four  or 
five. 

BATTA'TA,  orPoTATOE.  Seethear- 
ticle  Potatoe. 

BATTEL,  a town  of  Suffex,  fix  miles 
north  of  Haftings;  eaft  longitude  35', 
and  north  latitude  50°  55'. 

BATTEN,  a name  that  workmen  give  to 
a fcantling  of  wooden  fluff,  from  twoto 
four  inches  broad,  and  about  one  inch 
thick ; the  length  is  pretty  confiderable, 
hut  undetermined. 

This  term  is  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeakitig  of 
doors  and  windows  of  fhops,  &c.  which 
are” not  framed  of  whole  deal,  &c,  with 
ftyles,  rails,  and  pannels  like  wainfeot, 
blit  ai'e  made  to  appear  as  if  they  were, 
by  means  of  thefe  battens,  bradded  on 
the  plain  board  round  the  edges,  and 
fometimes  crofs  them,  and  up  and  down. 

B ATTENBURG,  a town  of  dutch  Guel- 

derland,  Ctuateri  on  the  north  Ihore  of 

the 
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#lie  river  Maefe,  almofl:  oppofite  ts  Rar- 
vsnftein  : eaft  longitude  5°  30',  and  north 

latitude  St'  4-5  • , , . ' 

battering,  the  attacking  a place, 
“work,  or  the  like,  with  heavy  artillery. 
To  batter  in  breach,  is  to  play  fiirioufly 
on  a work,  as  the  angle  of  a half  moon, 
in  order  to  dem'olifli  and  make  a gape 
therein.  In  this  they  obferve  never  to 
fire  a piece  at  the  top,  but  all  at  the  bot- 
from  three  to  fix  feet  from  tlie 


tom, 

gtou 


iid. 


The  battery  of  a camp  is  tifually  fur- 
rounded  with  a trench,  and  pallifadoes 
at  the  bottom,  with  two  redoubts  on  the 
wings,  or  certain  places  of  arms,  capa- 
ble of  covering  the  troops  which  are 
appointed  for  their  defence.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Battery. 

Battering-pieces,  or  pieces  of  battery. 
Seethe  article  Cannon. 

Battering-ram,  in  antiquity.  See  the 
article  Ram. 

Battering-rams,  in  heraldry,  a bear- 
ing, or  coat  of  arms,  refembling  the  mi- 
litary engine  of  the  fame  name.  See 
plate  XXVI.  fig.  9. 

BATTERY,  in  the  military  art,  a para- 
pet thrown  up  to  cover  the  gunners,  and 
men  employed  about  the  guns,  from  the 
enemy’s  fliot.  This  parapet  is  cut  into 
embraffiires,  for  the  cannon , to  fire 
ihrdugh.  The  height  of  the  embraffu  res, 
on  the  infide,  is  about  three  feet ; but 
they  go  {loping  lower  to  the  outfide. 
Their  widenefs  is  two  or  three  feet,  but 
open  to  fix  or  feven  on  the  outfide.  The 
maft  of  earth  that  is  betwixt  two  em- 
bralliires,  is  called  the  merlon.  The  plat- 
form of  a battery  is  a floor  of  planks  and 
Beepers,  to  keep  the  wheels  of  the  guns 
from  finking  into  the  earth  ; and  is  al- 
ways made  doping  towards  the  embraf- 
Atre,  both  to  hinder  the  reverfe,  and  to 
facilitate  the  bringing  back  of  the  gun. 

Battery  of  mortars  differs  from  a bat- 
tery of  guns,  for  it  is  funk  into  the 
ground,  and  has  no  embraffiires. 

Cre/i  Batteries  are  two  batteries,  which 
play  athwart  one  another,  upon  the  fame 
thing,  forming  there  an  angle,  and  beat- 
ing with  more  violence  and  deftruftion  ; 
becauie  what  one  bullet  fliakes,  the  other 
beats  down. 

Battery  fwik  or  buried,  is  when  its  plat- 
form is  funk,  or  let  down  into  the 
ground,  fo  that  there  mult  be  trenches 
cut  in  the  earth,  againft  the  muzzles  of 
the  guns,  for  theni  to  fire  out  at,  and  to 
ferve  for  embralTufes, 


Battery  d'enfilade  is  one  thablcotirs,  or 
fweeps  the  whole  length  of  a flraight  line« 

Battery  enecharpe  it  that  which  plays 
obliquely. 

Battery  de  reojerfe,  that  wliich  plays 
upon  the  enemy’s  back. 

Camerade  Battery  is  when  feveral  guns 
play  at  the  fame  time  upon  one  place. 

Battery,  in  law,  the  flriking,  beating, 
or  offering  any  violence  to  another  per- 
fcn,  for  which  damages  may  be  reco- 
vered. But  if  the  plaintiff  made  the  firft 
affault,  the  defendant  Ihall  be  quit,  and 
the  plaintiff  amerced  to  the  king  for  his 
falfe  fuit. 

Battery  is  frequently  confounded  with 
affault,  tho’,  in  law,  they  are  different 
offences ; for  in  the  trefpafs  for  affault 
and  battery,  one  may  be  found  guilty 
of  affault,  yet  acquitted  of  the  battery  ; 
there  may  therefore  be  affault  without 
battery,  but  battery  always  implies  an 
affault.  See  the  article  Assault. 

BATTER,  a kind  of  pafte  made  up  of  flour, 
water,  eggs,  £fr.  to  make  cakes,  pud- 
dings, &c. 

BATTEURS  d'ejfrade,  or  scouts,  are 
horfe-men  fent  out  before,  and  on  the 
wings  of  an  army,  one,  two,  or  three 
miles,  to  make  difcoveries. 

BATTLE,  a general  engagement  between 
two  armies,  in  a country  fufficiently 
open  for  them  to  encounter  in  front,  and 
at  the  fame  time  ; or,  at  leaft,  for  the 

J greater  part  of  the  line  to  engage. 

Other  great  aflions,  though  of  a longer 
duration,  and  even  attended  with  a 
greater  flanghter,  are  only  called  fights. 
The  lofs  of  a battle  frequently  draws 
with  it  that  of  the  artillei-y  antTbaggage  ; 
the  confequence  of  which  is,  that  as  the 
army  beaten  cannot  again  look  the  enemy 
in  the  face,  till  thefe  Ioffes  have  been  re- 
paired, it  is  forced  to  leave  the  enemy  a 
long  time  mafter  of  the  country,  and  at 
liberty  to  execute  all  their  fchemes;  where- 
as a great  fight  loft,  is  rarely  attended 
with  the  lol's  of  all  the  artillery,  and 
fcarce  ever  of  the  baggage. 

Na'val  Battle,  the. fame  with  a fea-fight, 
or  engagement  between  two  fleets  of  men 
of  war. 

Before  a naval  battle,  every  fquadron 
ufually  fubdivides  itfelf  into  three  equal 
divifions,  with  a referve  of  certain  {hips, 
out  of  every  fquadron,  to  bring  up  their 
rear.  Every  one  of  thefe,  obferving  a 
due  birth  and  diftance,  are  in  the  battle 
to  fecond  one  another ; and  the  better  to 
avoid  confvtfion  and  falling  foul  of  each 

other. 
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otTier,  to  charge,  difcharge,  and  fall  off, 
by  threes  or  fives,  more  or  lefs,  as  the 
fleet  is  greater  or  fmaller.  The  fliips  of 
referve  are  inftrufted  either  to  fuccour 
and  relieve  thofe  that  are  any  way  in 
danger  5 or  to  fupply,  and  put  them- 
feives  in  the  place  of  thofe  that  fliall  be 
made  unferviceable. 

As  for  a fleet  confifting  but  of  few  fliips, 
when  obliged  to  fight  in  an  open  fea,  it 
fliould  be  brought  up  to  battle  in  only 
one  front,  with  the  chief  admiral  in  the 
middle  of  them,  and  on  each  fide  of  him 
the  ftrongelt  and  beft  provided  drips  of 
the  fleet.  See  Signals  and  Boarding. 

Battle  is  alfo  ufed  figuratively,  for  a re- 
prefentation  of  a battle  in  fculpture, 
painting,  and  the  like. 

jA'tie  ^Battle,  ortf^ro/BATTLE,  fee  the 
. articles  Line  and  Army. 

Sgaarr  Battle..  See  Square. 

Battle-royal,  in  cock-fighting,  a fight, 
between  three,  five,  or  feven  cocks,  all 
engaged  together,  fo  that  the  cock  which 
Hands  longeft,  gets  the  day. 

Battle  ax,  ficuris  danica,  a kind  of  hal- 
bard, firft  introduced  into  England  by 
the  Danes. 

BATTLEMENTS,  in  architeflure,  are 
indentures  or  notches  in  the  top  of  a wall, 
or  other  building,  in  the  form  of  embraf- 
fnres,  for  the  fake  of  looking  through 
them. 

BATTOLOGY,  in  grammar,  a fuperflu- 
ous  repetition  of  fome  words  or  things. 

EATTON,  Batoon,  or  Baston.  See 
the  artirle  Baston. 

BATTORY,  in  commerce,  a name  given 
by  the  Hanfe  towns  to  their  country  houfeis 
and  warehoufes  in  foreign  countries. 
The  principal  batteries  were  at  London, 
Archangel,  Novogrod,  Lifbon,  Venice, 
and  Antwerp. 

BATTUS,  an  order  of  penitents  at  Avig- 
non, and  in  Provence,  whofe  piety  car- 
ries them  to  exercil’e  very  fevere  difei- 
pline  upon  themfelves,  both  in  public 
and  private. 

BATUECOS,  or  LOS  batuecos,  apeople 
of  Spain  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  that 
inhabit  the  mountains  between  Salaman- 
ca and  Cories,  and  are  thought  to  be  de- 
feended  from  the  Goths. 

BATZ,  a copper  coin  mixed  with  fome 
iilver,  and  current  at  different  rates,  ac- 
cording to  the  alloy,  in  Nuremberg,  Ba- 
fil,  Fribourg,  Lucerne,  and  other  cities 
of  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

BAVARIA,  one  of  the  circles  of  the  ger- 
ijiM  empire,  lying  between  Auftria  on 


the  eafl,  and  Swabia  on  the  wtK, 
The  duke  of  Bavaria  is  one  of  the  n'i,, 
elefilors.  See  the  article  Elector. 

BAUHINIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plj,|j 
of  the  decandria-monogynia  clafs  ih 
flower  of  which  confifts  of  five  lantto. 
lated,  undulated  petals,  with  attenuate 
and  reflex  tops,  the  lower  ones  fomewlijt 
the  larger,  and  (landing  on  ungues  of 
the  length  of  the  calyx;  the  fruit  isalotj 
cylindric  legumen,  having  one  cell,  anj 
containing  numerous  round  comprelei 
feeds,  that  run  longitudinflly  along  the 

pod. 

BAVINS,  in  the  military  art,  denote brulh. 
faggots,  with  the  brufh  at  length. 

BAUM,  MELISSA,  in  botany.  Seethear. 
tide  Melissa. 

BAUTZEN,  the  chief  town  ofLufatiain 
Germany,  about  thirty-five  miles  nortli 
call  of  Drefden  : eaft  longitude  14“  30', 
north  latitude- 51'’  ijL 

BAWD,  a woman  who  keeps  a bawdy, 
houfe,  or  who  condudls  criminal  in. 
trigues.  See  the  next  article. 

Bawdy-house,  a houfe  of  ill  fame,  to 
which  Itfwd  perfons  of  both  fexes  refort, 
and  there  have  criminal  converfation. 
The  keeping  a bawdy-  houfe  is  a common 
nufance,  not  only  on  account  that  it  en- 
dangers the  public  peace,  by  drawingto- 
gether  debauched  and  idle  perfons;  and 
promoting  quarrels,  but  likevvife  for  its 
tendency  to  corrupt  the  manners  of  the 
people.  And  therefore,  perfons  con- 
vifiled  of  keeping  bawdy-houfes,  are 
punifliable  by  fine  and  imprifonment; 
alfo  liable  to  Itand  fn  the  pillory,  and  to 
fuch  other  punifhment,  as  the  court,  at 
their  diferetion,  (hall  inflifiV. 

BAY,  in  geography,  an  arm  of  the  fea, 
fliooting  up  into  the  land,  and  temil- 
nating  in  a nook.  It  is  a kind  o{  lef- 
fer  giilph,  bigger  than  a creek,  and  is 
larger  in  its  middle  within  than  at  its 
entrance.  The  larged  and  tnoft  noted 
bays  in  the  world  are  thofe  of  Bifca)’) 
Bengal,  Hudfon’s,  Ranama,  ISc. 

Bay,  among  farmers,  a term  ufed  to  fig- 
nify  the  magnitude  of  a barn,  as  il  a 
barn  confifls  of  a floor  and  two  beads, 
where  they  lay  corn,  they  call  it  a barn 
of  two  bays.  Thel'e  bays  are  from  four- 
teen to  twenty  feet  long. 

Bay  denotes  Itkewife  a pond  head,  made 
to  keep  in  flore  of  water  for  driving 
the  wheels  of  the  furnace  or  hammec 
belonging  to  an  iron-mill,'  by  the  ftream 
that  comes  thenc?  tlll'o’  a floodgate  called 
the  pen-dock. 
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JaV  is  alio  colours  of  the  hair  of 

"hotfes,  inclining  to  red^  and  coining 
pretty  near  the  colour  of  a chefnut.  There 
'fj  fire  different  gradations  of  the  bay 
colour,  chefnut-bay,  light-bay,  yel- 
low-bay  or  dun- bay,  bloody-bay,  which 
is  alfo  called  fcarlet-bay,  and  the  brown- 
b3V» 

5at,  among  huntfuien.  Deer  are  faid  to 
ftand  at  hay,  when  after  being  hard  run, 
they  turn  head  againft  the  hounds. 
jAY-yARN,  a denomination  fometimes 
given  to  woollen-yarn..  See  Yarn. 

Bay-Tree,  7 g articles  5 
Bay-Salt,  i 7 Salt.  ■ 

BAYEUX,  a city  of  Normandy,  in  France, 
about  fifteen  miles  north-weft  of  Caen  ; 
weft  longitude  50',  north  latitude  49°  20'. 
bayonet,  in  the  military  art,  a fhort 
broad  dagger,  formerly  with  a round  han- 
dle fitted  for  the  bore  of  a firelock,  to  be 
fixed  there  after  the  foldier  had  fired ; 
but  they  are  now  made  with  iron  handles 
aad  rings,  that  go  over  the  muzzle  of 
the  firelock,  and  are  fcrewed  fall,  fo  that 
the  foldier  fires  with  his  bayonet  on  the 
muzzle  of  his  piece,  and  is  ready  to  aft 
againft  horfe. 

BAYONNE,  a large  city  of  Gafcony,  in 
France,  fituated  on  the  river  Adour,  near 
the  bay  of  Bifcay,  in  1°  20'  weft  longi- 
tude, and  43°  30'  north  latitude. 

BAYS,  in  commerce,  a fort  of  open  wool- 
len fluff,  having  a long  knap,  I'ometimes 
frized,  and  fometimes  not.  This  Huff  is 
without  wale,  and  is  wrought  in  a loom 
with  two  treddles,  like  flannel.  It  is 
chiefly  manufaftured  at  Colchefter  and 
hocking  in  Efl'ex,  where  there  is  a hall 
called  the  Dutch  bay-hall,  or  raw- hall. 
The  exportation  of  bays  was  formerly 
much  more  confiderable  than  at  prefent, 
that  the  French  have  learned  to  imitate 
them.  However,  the  Englifli  bays  are 
foil  fent  in  great  quantities  10  Sptfin  and 
Portugal,  and  even  to  Italy.  Their  chief 
ufe  is  for  drefling  the  monks  and  nuns, 
and  for  linings,  efpecially  in  the  army. 
The  looking-glafs  makers  alfo  ufe  them 
heliind  their  glaffes,  to  preferve  the  tin  or 
quickfilver;  and  the  cafe-makers  to  line 
their  eafes.  The  breadth  of  bays  is  com- 
monly a yard  and  a half,  a yard  and  three 
quarters,  or  two  yards,  by  42  to  48  in 
length,  Thofeofayard  and  three  quarters 
are  mod  proper  for  the  fpanifli  trade. 
bazar,  Bazari,  or  Bazaard,  a place 
defigned  for  trade  among  the  eaftern  na- 
tions, particularly  the  Perfians,  fome  of 
which  are  open  at  top,  like  th.e  markeS 


places  of  Europe ; others  are  covered  wifti 
high  vaulted  ceilings,  and  adorned  with 
domes  to  giv.e  light.  In  the  firft,  they 
fell  only  the  lefs  precious  and  moft  bulky 
commodities  ; whereas  in  the  latter,  are 
the  fhops  of  thofe  merchants  who  fell 
jewels,  rich-ftuffs,  wrought  plate,  &c. 

Bazas,  a town  of  Gulenne,  in  France, 
about  thirty  miles  fouth  of  Bourdeaux  i 
weft  Ion.  25',  and  north  lat.  44®  20-'. 

BAZAT,  or  Baza,  in  cornmerce,  a long 
fine  fpun  cotton,  which  comes  from  js- 
rufalem,  whence  itis  alfocalledjerufalem- 
cotton. 

BDELLIUM,  a gum  refin,  fomewhat  re- 
fembling  myrrh  in  appearance,  brought 
from  the  Levant.  It  is  met  with  in  fingle 
drops,  of  a very  irnegular  fize,  fome  of 
which  are  as  large  as  a hazel  nut.  Its 
colour  is  dulky,  and  its  tafte  bitterifli. 
People  are  no  more  agreed  about  the 
true  nature  of  bdellium  than  they  are 
about  the  manner  how  it  is  produced  s 
and  it  is  much  doubted  whether  the 
bdellium  of  the  antients  be  the  fame 
with  the  modern  kind.  It  is  allowed  to 
be  an  emollient  and  difcutient,  and  to  be  ' 
a powerful'  aperient  and  detergent,  ac- 
cording to  its  age ; for  it  is  more  fo 
when  new  and  frefl],  'than  afterwards. 

BEACHY-HEAD,  a cape  or  promontory 
on  the  coaft  of  Suffex,  between  Hallings 
and  Shoreham. 

BEACON,  a public  fignal,  to  give  want- 
ing againft  rocks,  fhdves,  invafions, 

See  the  article  Signals. 

It  is  niade  hy  putting  pitch  barrels  upon 
a long  pole,  and  they  put  upon  an  emi- 
nence, fo  as  they  may  be  feen  afar  off  4 
for  the  barrels  being  fired,  theflaine,  m 
the  night-time,  and  the  fmoke,  in  the 
day,  give  notice,  and  in  a few  hours 
may  alarm -the  whole  kingdom,  upoa 
an  approaching  invafion,  Sfc. 

BEACONAGE,  a tax,  or  farm  paid  for 
the  ufe  and  maintainance  of  a beacon. 
Trinity-hoiife  is  empowered  to  levy  this 
tax  by  aft  of  parliament. 

BE.A.CONSFIELD,  a market  town  of 
Buckinghamfhire,  twenty-two  miles  weft 
of  London  ; weft  longitude  30',  and  north 
latitude  51°  30'’. 

BEAD,  a Irnall  glafs  ball,  made  in  imita- 
tion of  pearl,  and  ufed  in  necklaces,  &c. 

Bead,  in  architefture,  a round  moulding, 
commonly  made  upon  the  edge  of  a piece 
of  ftuff,  in  the  Corinthian  and  roman  or- 
ders, cut  or  carved  in  fhort  emboffments, 
like  beads  in  necklaces', 

Sometimes  a plain  bead  is  fet  on  the 

edge 
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ectge  of  each  fafcia  of  an  architrave,  and 
fpmetimes  likewife  an  aftragal  is  thus  cut. 
A bead  is  often  placed  on  the  lining- 
board  of  a door-cafe,  and  on  the  upper 
edges  of  fkirting-boards.  ■ 

Bead-proof,  among diftillers,  afallacious 
way  of  determining  the  ftrength  of  fpi- 
rits,  from  the  continuance  of  the  hubbies, 
or  beads,  raifed  by  fhaking  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  them  in  a phial.  See  Proof. 

Bead-roll,  among  papifts,  a lilt  of  fuch 
perlbns  for  the  reft  of  whofe  fouls  they 
are  obliged  to  repeat  a certain  number 
of  prayers,  which  they  count  by  means 
of  beads. 

beadle,  a mefl'enger,  or  apparitor  of  a 
court,  who  cites  perfons  to  appear,  and 
anfwer  in  the  court  to  what  is  alledged 
againft  them. 

Beadle  is  aifo  an  officer  at  an  univerfity, 
'whofe  chief  bufinefs  it  is  to  walk  before 
the  mailers  with  a mace,  at  all  public  pro- 
celfions,  &c. 

BEAGLE,  the  name  of  a particular  kind 
of  hunting-dogs,  of  which  there  are  fe- 
veral  forts,  ‘oia.  the  fouthern  beagle, 
which  is  fomething  lefs  than  the  deep- 
mouthed  hound,  and  fomething  thicker 
and  'lhorter;  the  fleet  northern,  or  cat 
beagle,  which  is  fmaller,  and  of  a finrr 
lhape  than  the  fouthern  beagle,  and  is 
a hard  runner:  there  is  alfo  a very 
fmall  beagle,  not  bigger  than  a lady’s 
lap-dog. 

BEAK,  rofiriim,  "the  bill  or  nib  of  a bird, 
from  the  form  and  ftru6ture  of  which, 
Linnaeus  divides  this  whole  family,  or 
general  clafs  of  animals,  into  fix  orders 
See  Bird  and  Ornithology. 

Beae,  in  architeflure,  the  fmall  fillet  left 
on  the  head  of  a larmier,  which  forms  a 
canal,  and  makes  a kind  of  pendant. 

Chm  Beak,  a moulding  the  fame  as  the 
quarter-round,  except  that  its-fituation  is 
invetted  : this  is  very  frequent  in  modern 
buildings,  though  few  examples  of  it  are 
found. in  the  antient. 

Beak,  or  Beak-head,  of  a fliip,  that 
part  without  the  fhip,  before  the  fore- 
caftle,  which  is  faftened  to  the  ftera,  and 
is  ftinported  by  the  main  knee. 

BEAKED,  in  heraldry,  a terra  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  the  beak  or  bill  of  a bird.  When 
the  beak  and  legs  of  a fowl  are  of  a dif- 
ferent tinflure.  from  the  body,  we  fay, 
beaked  and  membered  of  fuch  a tincture. 

BEAKING,  among  cock-fighters,  is  when 
one  cock  bold.s  another  by  his  bill,  and 
llrikes  him  with  his  fpurs  or  gafflers  at 
tlie  fame  time. 


So  ] 
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BEAM,  in  afthiteaure,  the  larged  pij,Yi 
wobd  in  a building,  which  lies  crofiil! 
walls,  and  ferves  to  fupport  thepri„J 
rafters  of  the  roof,  and  into  which  thef 
of  thefe  rafters  are  framed.  No  buildi"* 
has  lefs  than  two  of  thefe  beams 
one  at  each  end.  Into  thefe  the  gifd^. 
■ of  #he  garret  roof  are  alfo  framed . anj 
if  the  building  be  of  timber,  the  lea* 
tenons  of  the  pofts  are  framed  into  item 

, .The  proportion  of  beams  in  or  near  Lot! 
don,  are  fixedy  by  ftatute,  bs  follows:  a 
beam  fifteen  feet  long,  mud  be  lien 
inches  on  one  fide  its  fquare,  and  five!) 
tlie  other:  if  it  be  fixteen  feet  long,  ojj 
fide  mull  be  eight  inches,  the  other 
and  fo  proportionably  to  their  lengths! 
In  the  country,  where  wood  is  ‘mo,! 
plenty,,  they  ufually  make  their  beamt 
ftronger.  . 

Beams  of  a (hip,  are  the  great  maincrofi. 
timbers  which  hold  the  fides  of  the  dip 
from  falling  together,  and  which  alfo 
fupport  the  decks  and  orlops ; the  mail 
beam  is  next  the  main  malt,  and  from  it 
they  are  reckoned  by  firft,  fecond,  tliirii 
beam,  fife,  the  greateft  beam  of  all,  is 
called  the  mid-lliip  beam.  See  Ship, 

Beam  compass,  an  inftiument  confiSiiig 
of  ,a  fq.uare  wooden  or  brafs  beam,  having 
Hiding  fockets,  that  carry  fteel  or  pencil 
points  : they  are  ufed  for  deferibing  large 
circles,  where  the  cominon  compaites  ate 
ufelefs,  : 

Beam,  in  heraldry,  the  term  uM  k 
exprefs  the  main  horn  of  a hart  o( 
buck. 

Beam,  among  hunters,  the  main  ftem  ofa 
deer’s  head,  or  that  part  which  bears  the 
antlers,  royals,  and  tops. 

Beam  is  alfo  the  name  ofa  fort  of  fieryme- 
teor  in  the  lhape  of  a pillar  ; alfo  a ray 
of  the  fiin. 

Beam-filling,  in  building,  thefillingnp 
of  the  vacant  fpace  between  the  raifonanJ 
roof,  with  Hones  or  bricks  laid  between 
the  rafters  on  the  raifon,  and  plaftered 
on  .with  loam,  where  the  garrets  ate  not 
pargeted  or  plaftered,  as  in  country 
places,  where  they  do  not  parget  or  pit- 
fter  their  garrets. 

Beam  of  an  anchor,  the  longeft  part  ofit, 
called  alfo  the  ihank.  See  ANCHOR. 

Beam-feathers,  in  falconry,  thelongell 
feathers  of  a hawk’s  wing. 

Beam-fish,  a fea-monlter,  like  a pike,  a 
dreadful  enemy  to  mankind,  feizing  like 
a blood-hound,  and  never  letting  go,  if 
he  gets  fait  hold.  The  teeth  of  this  Ml 

. are  lb  venomous,  that  unlefs  an  anledoB 

be 
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b!  immediately  applied,  the  lead  touch 

of  them  is  mortal.  . 

Beam  alfo  denotes  the  lath,  or  iron,  of  a pair 

®of  fcales;  rometimes  the  whole  appara- 
t»s  for  weighing  of  goods  is  lo  called  : 
thus  we  fay,  it  weighs  fo  much  at  the 
king^s  beam. 

BSAM  of  a plough,  that  in  which  all  the 
parts  of  the  plough-tail  are  fixed. 

It  is  commonly  made  of  alh,  and  is  eight 
feet  long,  but  in  the  four  coultered 
plough  it  is  ten  feet  long.  See  Plough. 

Beam,  or  roller,  among  weavers,  a long 
and  thick  wooden  cylinder,  placed  length- 
ways on  the  back  part  of  the  loom  of 
thofc  who  work  with  a Ihuttie. 

That  cylinder,  on  which  the  ftulF  is  roll- 
ed as  it  is  weaved,  is  alfo  called  the  beam 
or  roller,  and  is  placed  on  the  fore  part 
of  the  loom. 

BEAN,/«i^a,  ih  botany,  makes  a diftindl 
genus  of  plants,  according  to  Tourne- 
foit,  but  is  comprehended  by  Linnaeus 
under  vieia.  See  the  article  VjciA. 

Beans  of  all  kinds  ought  to  be  Town 
much  thinner  than  i.s  the  common  prac- 
tice, by  which  means  the  produce  will  be 
greatly  increafed. 

BEAR,  iirfus,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  qua- 
drupeds, of  the  order  of  t.'aefera,  orbeafts 
ofprey;  diftinguilhed  by  having  only  four 
teats,  two  on  the  bread,  and  two  on  the 
helly;  alfo  feet  formed  for  climbing  or 
walking,  wrth  five  toes  on  each. 

The  tail  of  a common  bear  is  abrupt;  its 
fore  teeth  are  of  a conic  figure  ; the  ca- 
nine teeth  are  placed  at  a diftance  from 
the  grinders,  and  are  two  on  each  fide  ; 
and  the  penis  is  long. 

It  is  a large,  but  unfightly  animal,  and 
grows  to  differeotfizes,  in  different  places, 
from  |that  of  a maftiff  dog,  to  that  of  3 
fmall  heifer.  It  is  covered  with  a thick 
.and  deep  fur ; the  head  is  large  and  long; 
the  neck  Ihort,  and  very  thick ; the  eyes 

, are  fmall,  the  thighs  are  long,  but  the 
under  part  of  the  legs  Ihort,  and  it  has  a 
knee-pan  at  that  joint.  It  is  a native  of 
America,  and  of  many  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe.  See  plate  XXVI. 

' %.  .0. 

There  is  another  bear,  with  an  elongated 
tail,  frequent  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  and  is  otherwife  much  the  fame 
with  that  already  defcribed. 

Bear,  urfa,  in  aftronomy.  See  Ursa. 

Bear,  in  heraldry.  He  that  has  a coat  of 
arms  is-  faid  to  bear  in  it  the  feveral 
charges  or  ordinaries  that  tyre  in  his  ef- 
cutcheon. 
yOL.J. 


Bear,  in  gunnery.  A piece  of  ordnance  rs 
laid  to  come  to  bear,  .when  it  lies  right 
with,  or  direClly  againft  the  mark. 

BEARALSTON,  a borough  of  Devon- 
fhire,  fituated  on  the  river  Tarriar,  about 
ten  miles  north  of  Plymouth  : welt  Ion- 
gitude  4°  30',  north  latitude  50°  35'. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

BEAR’S  BREECH,  in  botany,  the  Eng- 
b'h  name  of  a genus  of  plants  called  by 
botanifts  acanthus.  See  Acanthus. 

BEARD,  the  hair  growing  on  the  chin, 
and  adjacent  parts  of  the  face,  chiefly  of 
adults  and  males.  See  Hair. 

Various  have  been  the  ceremonies  and 
cultoms  of  mod  nations  in  regard  of  the 
beard.  The  Tartars,  out  of  a religious 
principle,  waged  a long  and  bloody  war 
with  the  Perlians,  declaring  them  infi* 
dels,  merely  becaufe  they  would  not 
cut  their  whilkers,  after  the  rite  of  Tar- 
tary : and  we  find,  that  a confiderable 
branch  of  the  religion  of  the  antients, 
confided  ia  the  management  of  their 
beard. 

Ecclefiadics  have  fometimes  been  enjoin- 
ed to  wear,  and  at  other  times  have  been 
forbid  the  wearing,  the  beard  ; and  the 
greek  and  romifti  churches  have  been  a 
long  time  by  the  ears,  about  their  beards. 
To  let  the  beard  grow,  in  fome  coun- 
tries, is  a token  of  mourning,  as  to 
■lhave  it  is  thjs  like  in  others. 

The  Greeks  wore  their  beards  till  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  great,  that  prirjce 
having  ordered  the  Macedonians  to  be 
fhaved,  for  fear  it  fhould  give  a handle 
to  their  enemies : the  Romans  did  noc 
begin  to  lhave  till  the  year  of  Rome  454. 
Nor  did  the  Ruffians  cut  their  beards 
till  within  ;thefe  few  years,  that  Peter 
the  great,  notwithdanding  his  injunc- 
tion upon  them  to  fliave,  was  obliged 
to  keep  on  foot  a number  of  officers 
to  cut  off,  by  violence,  the  beards  of 
fuch  as  would  not  otherwife  part  willi 
them. 

Beard  of  a comet,  the  rays  which  the 
comet  emits  towards  that  part  of  the 
heaven  to  which  its  proper  motion  feems 
to  direft  it  1 in  this  the  beard  of  a 
comet  is  didinguiffied  from  the  tail, 
which  is  underdood  of  the  rays  emitted 
towards  that  part  from  whence  its  mo- 
tion (earns  to  carry  it. 

Bearded  husk,  among  florids,  is  a rofe 
hulk,  or  other  fuch  like  hutlks  that  are 
hairy  on  the  edges. 

Beard  c/'fl/ror/e,  that  part  underneath  the 
lower  mandible  on  the  outfide  and  above 
O o iIhi 
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the  chin,  which  bears  the  cCrb.  It  is 
alfo  called  the  chuck. 

It  lliould  have  but.  little  flelh  upon  it, 
without  any  chops,  hardnefsor  fwelling, 
and  neither  too  high  railed  nor  too  flat, 
but  fuch  as  the  curb  may  reft  in  its  right 
place, 

bearer,  in  a general  fenfe,  one  that  car- 
ries burdens,  letters,  &c. 

BEAR.ER,  in  architeftuie,  a poft,  or  brick 
wall,  trimmed  up  between  the  two  ends 
of  a piece  of  timber,  to  ftiorten  its  bear- 
ing, or  to  prevent  its  bearing  with  the 
whole  weight  at  the  ends  only. 

Bearer.  0/  a bill  of  exchange,  the  perfon 
in  whole  hand.,  the  bill  is,  and  in  favour 
of  whom  the  laft  order  was  made. 

When  a bill  is  made  payable  to  the 
bearer,  it  is  underftood  to  be  payable  to 
him  in  whole  hands  it  is,  after  it  becomes 
due.  See  the  article  Bill.. 

BEARkRs,  in  heraldry.  See  the  article 
Supporters. 

Bearers  is  alfo  applied  to  thofe  who  are 
appointed,  by  every  parifli,  to  carry  the 
corps  of  dead  perfons  to  thfe  grave. 

BEARING,  in  navigation  and  geography, 
the  fituation  of  one  place  from  another, 
with  regard  to  the  points  of  the  compafs  5 
or  the  angle  which  a line,  drawn  thro’  the 
two  places,  makes  with  the  meridians  of 
each. 

The  beawngs  of  places  on  the  ground, 
are  ufually  determined  frotn  the  magne- 
tic needle,  in  the  nlanaging  of  which 
. conlifts  the  principal  part  of  furveying, 
fince  the  bearing  or  diftance  of  a fecond 
point  from  a firlf  being  found,  the  place 
of  that  lecond  is  determined  5 or  the 
bearings  of  a . third  point  from  two  others, 
whole  diftance  is  known,  being  found, 
the  place  of  the  third  is  determined  in- 
ftrumentally.  But  to  calculate  trigono- 
metrically, there  muft  be  more  data. 

Bearing,  in  the  fea  language.  When  a 
fhip  fails  towards  the  fhore,  before  the 
wind,  the  is  faid  to  bear  in  with  the  land 
or  harbour.  To  let  the  (hip  fail  more 
before  the  wind,  is  to  bear  up.  To  put 
her  right  before  the  wind,  is  to  bear 
round.  A (hip  .that  keeps  off  from  the 
land,  is  faid  to  bear  o(F.  When  a (hip 
that  was  to  windward  comes  under  ano- 
ther (liip’s  (fern,  and  fo  give^  her  the 
wind,  (he  is  -faid  to  bear  under  her  lee,  fife. 
There  is  another  fenfe  of  this  word,  in 
reference,  to.  the  burden  of  a (hip  ; for 
they  fay  a (hip  bears,  when  having  too 
flender  or  lean  a quarter,  (he  will  (ink 
too  deep  into  the  water  with  an  over  light 


freight,  and  thereby  can  carry  but  a fituH 
quantity  of  goods. 

Bearing  of  apiece  of  timber,  among  car. 
penters,  the  Ipace  either  between 'the  two 
fixed  extremities  thereof,  when  it  has  no 
other  fupport,  which  they  call  bearing  at 
length,  or  'between  one  extreme  and  a 
poll,  brick  wall,  &fc.  trimmed  Hpbehvetn 
the  ends  to  (horten  its  bearings. 

Bearing  coclt,  one  larger  than tb 
cock  he  fights  withi 

Bearing  claous,  among  cock-fghters,  tb 
foremoft  toes  of  a cock.  If  thefe  are  hint 
or  gravelled,  he  cannot  fight. 

BEARN,  a province  in  the  fouth  of  France 
bounded  by  Gafeony  on  the  north,  and 
by  thfe  Pyrenean  mountains,  which  fepa. 
rate  it  from  Spain,  on  the  fouth. 

BEAST,  la  bite,  among  gamefters,  a game 
at  cards,  played  in  this  manner  1 tb 
beft  cards  are  the  king,  queen,  Sfc.  where- 
of they  make  three  heaps,  the  king,  the 
play,  and  triolet. 

Three,  four,  or  five  may  play ; and  to 
every  one  is  dealt  five  cards.  However, 
before  the  play  begins,  every  one  Hakes 
to  the  three  heaps.  He  that  wins  molt 
tricks,  takes  up  the  heap  called  the  play: 
he  that  hath  the  king,  takes  up  the  heap 
fo  called ; and  he  that  hath  three  of  any 
fort,  that  is,  three  fours,  three  fives, 
three  fixes,  ^c,  takes  up  the  triolet- 
heap. 

Beast,  in  a general  fenfe,  an  appellation 
given  to  all  four-footed  animals,  fit  ei- 
ther for  food,  labour,  or  fport. 

Beasts  of  burden,  in  a commercial  fenfe, 
all  four-footed  animals  which  lerve  to 
carfy  merchandizes  on  their  backs.  The 
beafts  generally  ufed  for  this  purpofc, 
are  elephants,  dromedaries,  camels, liorfes, 

' mules,  alTes,  and  the  flieep  of  Mexico  and 
Peru. 

Beasts  of  the  chace  are  five,  ’via.  the 
bu'eki  the  doe,  the  fox,  the  roe,  and  the 
martin. 

Beasts  and fo^wls  of  the  warren  are  the 
hare,  therconey,  the  pheafant,  and  par- 
tridge. 

Beasts  of  the  foreft  are  the  hart,  hind, 
hare,  boar,  and  wolf. 

BEAT,  in  a general  (ignification,  lignifies 
to  chaftife,  ftrike,  knock,  orvanquifh. 
This  word  has  feveral  other  (ignifica- 
tions  ia  the  manufaftures,  and  in  the 
. arts  and  trades.  Sometimes  it  (ignifiea 
to  forge  and  hammer,  in  which  fenle 
fmiths  and  farriers  fay,  to  beat  iron) 
(bmetimes  it  means  to  pound,  to  reduce 
into  powder  i thus  we  fay,  to  beat  dmgb 
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to  beat  pepper,  to  beat  fpices ; that  is  to 
fay,  to  pulverife  them. 

Beat  i"  fencing,  denotes  a blow  or  ftroke 
given  with  the  fword.  See  Beating. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  beats ; the  firfl: 
performed  with  the  foible  of  a man’s 
fword  on  the  foible  of  his  adverfaty’s, 
which  in  the  fchools  is  commonly  called 
iaterie,  from  the  French  batre,  and  is 
chiefly  in  a purfuit,  to  make  an 
open  upon  the  adverfary.  The  fecond 
and  heft  kind  of  beat  is  performed  with 
the  fort  of  a man’s  fword  upon  the  foible 
ofhisadverfary’s,  not  with  a fpring,  as 
in  binding,  but  with  a jerk,  or  dry  beat  5 
and  is  therefore  moft  proper  for  the  pa- 
rades without  or  within  the  fword,  be- 
caufe  of  the  rebound  a man’s  fword  has 
thereby  from  his  adverfary’s,. whereby  he 
procures  to  himfelf  the  better  and  furer 
opportunity  of  rifpofting. 

Beat,  in  the  manege.  A horfe  is  faid 
to  beat  the  dufl,  when,  at  each  ftroke  or 
motion,  he  does  not  take  in,  ground  or 
way  enough  with  his  fore-legs.  He  is 
more  particularly  faid  to  beat  the  duft  at 
Una  a terra,  when  he  does  not  take  in 
ground  enough  . with  his  Ihoulders,  mak- 
ing his  ftrokes  or  motions  too  fliort,  as  if 
he  made  them  all  in  one  place.  He 
heats  the  dufl  at  curvets,  when . he  does 
them  too  precipitately,  and  too  low.  He 
beats  upon  a <iualk,  when  he  walks  too 
fnort,  and  thus  rids  but  little  ground, 
whether  it  be  in  ftreight  lines,  rounds,  or 
paffings. 

Beat  upon  the  hand,  in  the  manege.  See 
the  article  Chack. 

Beat  of  drum,  in  the  military  art,  is  to  give 
nolice  by  beat  of  drum  of  a hidden  dan- 
ger; or, -that  fcattered  foldiers  may  re- 
pair to  their  arms  and  quarters,'  is  to 
beat  an  alarm,  or  to  arms  ; allb  to  flg- 
nify,  by  different  manners  of  founding  a 
drum,  .that  the  foldiers  are  to  fall  on  the 
enemy;  to  retreat  before,  in,  or  after  an 
attack;  to  move,  or  march,  from  one 
place  to  another ; to  treat  upon  terms, 
or  confer  with  the  enemy  ; to  permit  the 
foldiers  to  come  out  of  their  quarters  at 
break  of  day  ; to  order  to  repair  to  their 
colours,  &c.  is  to  beat  a charge,  a retreat, 
a march,  Sl'c. 

BEATER  is  applied,  in  matters  of  com- 
merce, to  divers  forts' of  workmen,  whofe 
bufinefs  is  to  hammer  or  flatten  certain 
matters,  metals,  or  the  like. 

In  this  I'enl’e  we  meet  with  gold-beater, 
plafter-beater,  cemeut -beater,  mortar- 
beater,  Sfr, 


BEATIFIC  VISION.  See  Vision. 

BEATIFICATION,  among  papifts,  an 
aft  by  which  the  pope  declares  a perfon 
beatified,  or  bleffed,  after  death. 

This  is  the  firft  ftep  towards  canoniza* 
tion,  and  differs  from  it;  becaufe  in  the. 
former,  the  pope  does  not  aft  as  a judge, 
determining  the  ftate  of  the  beatified, 
but  only  gives  a privilege  to  certain  per- 
fons  to  honour  him  by  a particular  reli- 
. gious  worlhip,  without  incurring  the  pe- 
nalty of  fuperftitious  worlhip  : whereas 
in  canonization,  the  pope  Ipeaks  like-  a 
judge,  and  determines  upon  the  ftate  of 
the  canonized. 

No  perfon  can  be  beatified  till  fifty  years 
after  his  or  her  death ; all  certificates  or 
atteftations  of  virtues  arid  miracles  are 
examined  before  the  congregation  -of 
rites  : the  examination  continues  for  fe- 
veral  years,  after  which  his  holinefs  de- 
crees the  beatification.  The  corps,  and  re- 
lics of  the  future  faint  are  thenceforth  ex- 
pofed  to  the  veneration  of  every  body  ; 
his  images  are  crowned  with  rays,  and  a 
particular  office  is  fet  apart  for  him. 

BEATING,  in  a general  fenfe,  the  cha- 
ftiz'ing,  or  puriilhing  a perfon  for  a teal 
or  fuppofed  offence. 

Beating,  or  Pulsation,  in  medicine, 
the  reciprocal  agitation,  or  palpitation' of 
the  heart,  or  pulfe.  See  Pulse. 

There  are  foine  phyficians  that  diftin- 
guilh  eighty-one  different  puH’ations,  and 
fifteen  compound  ones.  They  compute 
fixty  beats  in  the  fpace  of  one  minute  in 
a temperate  man  ; but  it  is  certain,  that 
generally  we  find  a greater  number. 

’R’es^tihg goldandfllver.  See  Gold.  " 

Beating  with  hunters,  a term  ul’ed  of  a 
flag,  which  runs  firft  one  way,  and  then 
another.  He  is  then  faid  to  beat  up  and 
down. 

The  noife  made  by  conies  in  rutting  time 
is  alfo  called  beating  or  tapping. 

Beating,  in  fencing.  See  Beat. 

Beating  differs  from  binding,  as  the  lat- 
ter is  performed  with  a kind  of  fpring, 
and  that,  in  performing  it,  a man  keeps 
by,  and  engages  more  his  adverfary’s 
fword,  than  when  he  beats ; for  which 
reafon  binding  is  chiefly  proper-  when  a 
man  intends  to  become  the  purfuer ; 
whereas  beating,  being  performed  by  a 
kind  of  jerk,  or  dry  ftroke,  is  chiefly  de- 
figned  for  the  defenfive  part,  or  parade,- 
that  a man  may  hereby  return  the  quicker 
rifpofte  from  it  ; leeing.  his  fword,  if  the 
beat  be  rightly  performed,  will,  in  Tome 
Bieafure,  rebound  from  his  adverfary’s 
O 0 s fword. 
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fword,  and  To  aflTift  him  to  make  the 
quicker  rirpofte.  Add,  that  the  jerk  or 
dry  beat  upon  the  parade  forces  the  ad- 
verfary’s  fword  confiderably  out  of  the 
ftreight  line,  which  makes  the  rifpofte  (till 
the  more  certain,  and  which  cannot  be 
done  with  near  that  certainty  nor  llrength 
with  the  ordinary  french  parade,  within 
and  without  the.  fword  from  the  quarte 
guard. 

Beating  time,  in  mufic,  a method  of 
meafuring  and  marking  the  time  for  per- 
formers in  concert,  by  a motion  of  the 
hand  or  foot  up  and  down  fuccefllvely, 
and  in  equal  times.  -Knowing  the  true 
time  of  a crotchet,  and  fuppofing  the 
meafure  aflually  fubdivided  into  four 
crotchets,  and  the  half  meafore  into  two, 
the  hand  or  foot  being  up,  if  we  put  it 
down  with  the  very  beginning  of  the  firlt 
note  or  crotchet,  and  then  raife  it  with 
the  third,  and  then  down  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  meafui'e;  this  is  called 
beating  the  time  ; and  by  pradlice,  a ha- 
bit is  acquired  of  making  this  motion  very 
equal.  Each  down  and  up  is  fometimes 
called  a time,  or  meafure. 

The  general  rule  is,  to  contrive  the  divifion 
of  the  meafure  fo,  that  every  down  and 
up  of  the  beating  fhatl  end  with  a parti- 
cular note,  on  which  very  much  depends 
the  diftinftnefs,  and,  as  it  were,  the  fenfe 
of  the  melody.  Hence  the  beginning  of 
every  time,  or  beating  in  the  meafure,  is 
reckoned  the  accented  part  thereof. 
Beating  time  is  denoted,  in  the  Italian 
mufic,  by  the  term  a battuta  which  is 
ufualiy  put  after  what  they  call  recitativo, 
where  little  or  no  time  is  obferved,  to 
denote,  that  here  they  are  to  begin  again 
to  mark  or  beat  the  time  exaftly. 
BEATS,  in  a watch  or  clock,  are  the  ftrokes 
made  by  the  fangs  or  pallets  of  the  fpin- 
dle  of  the  balance,  or  of  the  pads  in  a 
royal  pendulum.  To  find  the  beats  of 
the  balance  in  all  watches  going,  or  in 
one  turn  of  any  wheel.  Having  found 
the  number  of  turns  which  the  crown- 
wheel makes  in  one  turn  of  the  wheel 
you  feek  for,  thofe  turns  of  the  crown- 
wheel multiplied  by  its  notches,  give  half 
of  the  number  of  beats  in  that  one  turn 
of  the  wheel.  For  the  balance  or  fwing 
has  two  ftrokes  to  every  tooth  of  the 
qrown  wheel,  inafmuch  as  each  of  the 
tvv-o  pallets  hath  its  blow  againft  each 
jooth  of  the  crown-wheel ; whence  it  is 
that  a pendulqin  that  beats  feconds  has 
m its  crown-wheel  only  thirty  teeth, 
r»  explain  this,  fuppof*  the  numbers 


of  a fixteen-bour  watch,  in  which  (hj 
pinion  of  report-  is  4,  ti,, 
4.)}iC8  dial-wheel  33,  the  great 
5)55(11  wheel  55,  the  pinion  of  the 
5)45(9  -J’  Tl» 

5)40(8  number  of  the  notches  in  the 

crown-wheel  17  being  mul. 

tiplied  into  6336  (the. pro. 
dufl  arifrng  from  the  continual  multipli. 
cation  of  the  quotients  8,  it,  g,  8)  gives 

107712  for  half  the  number  of  beats  in 
one  turn  of  the  dial-wheel ; for  8 times 
17  is  136,  which  is  half  the  number  of 
beats  in.  one  turn  of  the  centiate  wheel 
40;  and  9 times  136  is  1224,  the  half 
beats  in  one  turn  of  the  fecond  wheel- 
and  II  times  1224,  is  13464,  the  half 
beats  in  one  turn  of  the  great  wheel  jj- 
and  8 times  13464  makes  107713,  if 
you  multiply  this  by  the  two  pallets,  that 
is,  double  it,  the  produfl  will  be  2i54i.)| 
which  is  the  number  of  beats  in  one  turn 
of  the  dial-wheel,  or  twelve  hours. 

To  know  how  many  beats  this  watch 
has  in  an  hour,  divide  the  beats  in  twelve 
hours  into  twelve  parts,  and  it  gives 
17952,  the  train  of  the  watch,  or  beats 
in  an  hour.  By  the  beats  and  turns  of 
the  fufy,  the  hours  that  any  watch  will 
go,  may  be  found  thus.  As  the  beats 
of  the  balance  in  one  hour : are  to  the 
beats  in  one  turn  of  the  fufy  : : fo  is 
the  number  of  the  turns  of  the  fufy  ; to 
the  continuance  of  the  watch’s  going. 
Thus  apigd  : 26928  : s 12  r 16. 

To  find  the  beats  of  the  balance  in  an 
hour,  the  proportion  is,  as  the  hours  of 
the  watch’s  going,  to  the  number  of  the 
fufy  : : fo  are  the  beats  in  one  turn  of 
the  fufy  : to  the  beats  in  an  hour.  Thus, 
16  : 12  ; : 26928  : 20196. 

BEAUCAIRE,  a town  of  Languedoc,  li- 
tuated  on  the  weftern' fhore  of  the  river 
Rhone,  about  feven  miles  north  of 
Arles  : eaft  longitude  4”  40'  and  north 
latitude  43°  40'.  , 

BEAUCE,  the  northern  divifion  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Orleanols,  in  France. 

BEAVER,  FIBER,  in  zoology,  a genus  of 
quadrupeds,  of  the  order  of  the  glires, 
called  by  Linnaeus  caftor.  See  Castor. 
The  beaver  has  two  very  different  forts  of 
hair,  ^iz.  one  kind  long  and  coarfe,  and 
another  foft  and  fine;  and  of  this  lad 
it  is,  thatthg  fine  beaver-hats  are  manu- 
fafluied. 

BE AUFET,  or  Buffet.  See  the  article 
Buffet. 

BEAUFORT,  a town  of  the  dutchy  of 
Anjou  in  France,  fituated.  fifteen  miles 
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fcaft  of  Angers : eaft  longitude  15',  and 
north  latitude  4.7°  3°'-  _ , ^ 

Beaufort  is  alfo  a town  df  Savoy,  about 
thirls  miles  eaft  of  Chamberry  : eaft  lon- 
situde  6"  40',  and  north  latit.  45°  30'. 

BEAUGENCY,  a town  of  Orleanois,  in 
France;  fituated  on  the  river  Loire,  about 
ffteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Orleans,  in 
,6'  eaft  long,  and  47”  48'  north  latitude. 

EEAUJEU,  a town  of  the  Lyonois  in 
France,  abottt  twenty-five  miles  north- 
well  of  Lyons : eaft  longitude  4*  30', 

and  north  latitude  46° -15'. 

BEAUJOLOIS,  the  fouth-eaft  divifion  of 
the  Lyonois,  and  fo  called  from  Beajeu. 

BEAUMARIS,  a market  town  of  An- 
glefey  in  Wales ; fituated  about  nine 
miles  north  of  Bangor,  in  4°  1 5'  weft 
longitude,  and  53°  25'  north  latitude. 

BEAUMONT,  a town  of  Hainalt,  about 
feventeen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Mons : 
eaft  longitude  4“  1 3'  and  north  latitude 
50°  ao'. 

Beaumont  is  alfo  a town  of  France,  about 
lixteen  miles  fouth  of  Alengon  : eaft  lon- 
gitude 5',  and  north  latitude  48®  aoL 

BEAU-PLEADER,  a writ  upon  the  fta- 
tute  of  Marlbridge,  whereby  it  is  ordain- 
ed, that  no  fine  Ihall  be  taken  of  any  per- 
Ipn  in  any  court,  for  fair-pleading;  that 
is,  for  not  pleading  fairly,  and  to  the 
purpofe.  Beau-pleadings  is  in  refpeil  to 
vicious  pleadings. 

BEAUTY',  a general  terra  for  whatever 
excites  in  us  pleafing  fenfations,  or  an 
idea  of  approbation. 

Hence  the  notion  annexed  to  beauty  may 
be  diftinguilhed  into'  ideas  and  fenfations, 
the  former  of  which  occupy  the  mind; 
the  latter  affeft  the  heart : thus,  an  ob- 
jeft  may  pleafe  the  underftanding  with- 
eut  interefting  the  fenfe ; and  on  the  other 
hand,  we  perceive  agreeable  fenfations, 
excited  by  fome  objeits,  whofe  ideas  are 
no  way  related  to  any  thing  that  is  praife- 
worthy. 

It  is,  on  account  of  thefe  diftinftions,  that 
the  difficulty  lies  of  fixing  an  univerfal 
charafteriftic  of  beauty,  in  regard  that 
the  perfons  vary,  according  to  their  diffe- 
rent turns  of  mind,  and  habitudes  of  bo- 
dy, and  confequently  the  relations  of  ob- 
iefts  to  thofe  ideas  and  fenfations  do  in 
like  manner  vary  ; whence  arife  the  dif- 
ferent opinions  of  beauty  in  painting, wo- 
men, &c. 

Beauty,  in  architeflure,  painting,  and 
other  arts,  is  the  harmony  and  juftnefs  of 
the  whole  compofition  taken  together. 

Beauty  ofChrift'’s  perfon,  among  divines, 
has  been  a fubjeft  of  great  difpute  ia 


all  ages  of  the  church;  fome  magnifying 
the  external  beauty  of  his  body,  others- 
defending  the  literal  meaning  of  Ifaiah’s 
defcription  of  the  Meffiah,  as  without 
form  and  cemelinefs. 

BEAUVIN,  a city  of  Burgundy,  in  France, 
about  fifteen  miles  north  of  Chalons  i eaft 
longitude  4°  50',  and  north  latitude  47®. 

BEAUVOIR,  a port-town  of  France,  about 
twenty-five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Nantz  i 
weft  longitude  a°  and  north  latitude  47". 

BEAUVOIS,  a city  of  the  ifle  of  France, 
about  forty- three  miles  north  of  Paris  s 
eaft  long,  and  north  lat.  49®  30'. 

BECAH,  or  BekAh,  in  hebreW  antiquity, 
a jewilh  coin,  equal  to  of  our 

money. 

BECALM,  in  a general  fenfe,  fignifies  t* 
appeafe,  to  allay. 

Becalm,  in  the  fea  language.  A Ihip  is 
faid  to  be  becalmed,  when  thefe  is  not 
a breath  of  wind  to  fill  the  fails,  which 
is  occafioned  either  by  its  being  taken  off 
by  the  interpofition  of  the  ftiore,  or  for 
want  of  any  wind  ftirring. 

BECA.NER,  the  capital  of  the  territory 
ef  Becar  in  India,  fituated  on  the  river 
Ganges,  in  83®  eaft  longitude,  and  38* 
north  latitude. 

BECHICS,  medicines  defigned  to  relieve 
coughs,  being  the  lame  with  what  we 
call  pneumonics,  thoracics,  expeSorants, 
and  peflorals.  See  the  articles  Expec- 
torants and  Pectorals. 

BED,  a convenience  for  ftretching  and  com- 
poling  the  body  on,  for  ea(e,  reft,  or 
lleep,  confiding  generally  of  feathers  in- 
clofed  in  a ticken  cafe.  There  are  varie- 
ties of  beds,  as  a Handing  bed,  a fettee- 
bed,  a tent-bed,  a truckle-bead,  &c. 

All  beds,  that  are  for  fale,  mutt  be  filled 
with  one  fort  of  (luffing  only,  bn  the 
pain  of  forfeiture  ; as  the  mixing  of 
feathers,  down,  fcalded  feathers,  dry 
pulled  feathers,  any  ways  together,  is 
conceived  to  be  contagious  for  a man’s 
body  to  lie  on.  Allb,  bed-quilts,  mat- 
traffes,  and  cuihions,  fluffed  with  horfe- 
hair,  fen-down,  goats-hair,  and  neats- 
hair,  which  are  drelTed  in  litiie,  and  in 
which  the  heat  of  a man’s  body  will  ex- 
hale, and  caufe  to  yield  a noxious  fmell, 
are  prohibited  by  ftatute. 

Theantient  Romans  had  various  forts  of 
beds,  for  various  purpofes;  they  had  their 
chamber-bed,  whereon  they  flept ; their 
table-bed,  whereon  they  eat,  as  they  al- 
ways eaflying;  there  being  ufually  three 
perfons  to  one  bed,  whereof  the  middle 

' place,  as  well  as  the  middle  bed,  was  ac- 
coimjed  the  moft  honourable  *.  they  had 

alfe 
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alfo  the  bed  whereon  they  ftudied,  and 
that  whereon  the  dead  were  carried  to  the 
funeral  pile. 

Bed  of  juflice,  in  the  french  cuftoms,  a 
throne  upon  which  the  king  is  feated, 
when  he  goes  to  the  parliament.  The 
king  never  holds  a bed  of  juftice  unleft 
for  affairs  that  concern  the  ftate,  and 
then  all  the  officers  of  parliament  are 
cloathed  in  fcarlet  robes. 

Bed  of  the  carriage  of  a great  gun,  a 
thick  plank,  that  lies  under  the  piece; 
being,  as  it  were,  the  body  of  the  car- 
riagei 

Bed,  in  mafonry,  a courfe,  or  range  of 
ftones ; and  the  joint  of  the  bed  is  the 
. mortar  between  two  ftones,  placed  over 
each  other. 

Bed,  in  gardening,  thofe  fquare  or  oblong 
pieces  of  ground,  in  a garden,  raifed  a 
little  above  the  levek  of  the  adjoining- 
ground,  and  wherein  they  fow  feeds,  or 
plant-roots. 

J/ot-BED.  Seethe  article  Hot-bed. 

Bids  of  minerals,  certain  ftrata  or  layers 
of  matter  difpofed  over  each  other. 

Bed  of  flakes,  a name  given  by  hunters, 

- to  a knot  of  young  ones. 
Bed-chamber.  See  the  articles  Cham- 
ber and  Apartment. 

Lords  of  the  Bed  -chamber,  in  the  britilh 
cuftoms,  ten  lords  who  attend  in  their 
turns,  each  a week  ; during  which  time 
they  lie  in  the  king’s  bed-chamber,  and 
. wait  on  him  when  he  dines  in  private. 
BEDAL,  a market-town  of  Yorklhire, 
eight  miles  fouth  of  Richmond : weft 
longit.  I®  ao',  north  latit.  54®  zo'. 
BEDEREPE,  a cuftomary  fervice,  by  which 
tenants  were  antiently  bound  to  reap 
their  landlord’s  corn  in  harveft  time. 
BEDFORD,  the  county  town  of  Bedford- 
fhire,  fituated  on  the  river  Oufe,  about 
twenty-two  miles  Ibuth-weft  of  Cam- 
bridge, in  weft  longitude  zo',  and  north 
latitude  5z°  10'. 

BEDLAM,  or  Bethlehem.  See  the 
article  Bethlehem. 

BED  -MOULDING,  in  architefture,  a term 
ufed  for  thofe  members  of  a corniche, 

. which  are  placed  below  the  coronet ; and 
now  a days  a bed-moulding  ufually  con- 
fills  of  an  ogee,  a lift,  a large  boultine, 
and  another  lift  under  the  coronet. 
Bedouins,  in  the  arablan  cuftoms,  tribes 
of  Arabs,  who  live  in  tents,  and-are  dif- 
.perfed  all  over  Arabia,  Aigypt,  and  the 
north  of  Africa. 

■BED  WIN,  a berough-town  of  Wiltfhire, 
.about  eighteen  miles  north-weft  of  Salif- 

'a 


bury,  in  weft  longitude 
latitude  51°  zj'. 

BEE,  apis,  in  zoology. 


I ® 40 , and  iRttli 
See  Apis. 


Authors  enumerate  a great  many  fpecij, 
of  this  infeft,  but  the  common  hive-bt. 
merits  particular  conlideration. 


Thefe  are  of  three  forts,  <vix,.  1.  Ti,( 
queen-bee,  which  is  foinewhat  I'arwr 
and  of  a brighter  red  than  the  reft,  qj 
buiinefs  is  to  condudl  a new  fwarm,  and 
depofit  eggs  for  another  brood ; and  fo 
great  is  her  fertility,  that  (he  frequently 
brings  forth  many  thoufands  ofyoun?iJ 
a year,  2.  The  drones  which  have  no 
flings,  are  of  a darker  colour  than  the 
reft,  and  are  thought  to  be  the  malei 
3.  The  honey-bees,  or  working-beei 
which  are  by  far  rpore  numerous  than  the 
other  two  kinds. 

Concerning  the  breeding  and  manage- 
ment  of  bees,  together  with  the  produce 
of  their  induftry,  fee  the  articles  Swarm, 
Hive,  Hiving, Honey,  Wax,  6?f, 

Bee-eater,  merops,  in  zoology.  See  tin 
article  Merops. 

Bee-fly,  or  Drone-fly.  See  the  article 


Drone- FLY. 


fiEECH,/rzgar,  in  botany.  See  Fagus, 
The  wood  of  the  beech-tree  is  of  a whit- 
tilh-colour,  and  much  coveted  by  tiirneis 
for  making  ladles,  trays,  bellows,  &c, 
Beech-galls,  hard  protuberances  found 
on  the  leaves  of  the  beech,  wherein  are 
lodged  the  maggots  of  a certain  fly. 
Beech-mast,  the  fruit  of  the  beech-tree, 
faid  to  be  good  for  fattening  hogs, deer, ®c. 
Beech-oil,  an  oil  drawn  by  exprellion, 
from  the  mail  of  the  beech-tree,  after  it 
has  been  llielled  and  pounded. 

This  oil,  is  very  common  in  Picardy, 
and  ufed  there,  and  in  other  parts  of 
.France,  iiiftead  of  butter;  but  moll  of 
thofe  who  take  a great  deal  of  it,  com- 
plain of  pains  and  a heavinefs  of  the 
. ftomach., 

BEELE,  a kind  of  pick-ax,  ufed  by  the 
miners  for  feparating  the  ores  from  tlit 
rocks  in  which  they  lie : this  inftrument 

■ is  called  a tubber  by  the  miners  of  Corn- 
vrall, 

BEER,  a common  and  well-known  liquor, 
. made  with  malt  and  hops,  and  ufed  in 

■ thofe  parts  of  Europe  where  vines  will 
. not  grow,  and  where  cyder  is  fcarce. 

See  the  articles  Malt,  Brewing,  £fr. 
It  is  chiefly  diftinguilhed  from  ale  by  the 
quantity  of  hops,  which  is  greater  in  beer, 
and  thereby  renders  the  liquor  bitterer, 
and  fitter  to  keep. 

,Thsre  jue  various  differences  in  bef) 

pro- 
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proceeding  from  the  ways  of  brewing, 
from  the  different  countries  or  climates, 
from  the  water  that  is  uled,  from  the 
time  fpent  about  it,  from  the  ingredients 
madeufeof,  and  the  proportions  of  thefe 

Ingredients. 

That  beer  is  reckoned  the  beft  which  is 
clear,  and  of  a pale  colour,  of  a pun- 
gent and  agreeable  tafte,  that  fparkles 
upon  being  poured  into  a glafs,  and  is 
■ neither  too  old  or  too  new. 

Jigri-BBBK  is  ufed  by  callico- printers,  che- 
mifts,  lapidaries,  fcarlet-dyers,  vinegar- 
merchants,  and  white- lead  men. 

of  Beer  is  belt  performed  in  this 
manner  s Firft,  take  clear  water,  or  fuch 
as  has  been  well  impregnated  with  the 
elTence  of  fome  herb  j to  every  quart  of 
which  add  half  a pound  of  fugar,  Af- 
tewards,  having  caufed  this  water  to  be 
gently  boiled  and  fcummed,  add  a few 
cloves  i let  it  cool  in  order  to  have  banm 
or  yeaft  put  to  it,  and  being  brought  to 
work,  take  off  the  fcum  again.;  That 
done,  while  it  is  in  a fmiling  condition, 
put  three  fpoonfuls  into  each  bottle ; 
which  is  to  be  filled  up  with  beer,  and 
fecurely  corked.  A few  cryftals  of  tartar 
do  alfo  very  well  in  bottled  beerj  efpe- 
cially  if  a few  drops  of  the  elTence  of 
barley,  wine,  or  fome  elTential  fpirits 
be  added. 

Beer,  among  weavers,  a term  that  fignifies 
nineteen  ends  of  yarn,  running  all  toge- 
ther th&whole  length  of  the  cloth. 
Beer-Mea5¥RE.  See  the  article  Mea- 
sure. 

beestings,  a term  ufed  by  country- 
people  for  the  firft  milk  taken  from  a cow 
after  calving. 

BEET,  beia,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
of  the  pentandria-digjnia  clafs,  with  no 
flower-leaves : the  fruit  is  a capfiile  plac- 
ed within  the  bafe  of  the  cup,  with  one 
cell,  containing  a fingle  kidney-lhaped 
comprelTed  feed,  and  furrounded  every 
way  with  the  cup.  The  beet  is  more  ufed 
as  a pot-herb  than  phyfically.  It  is  one 
of  the  five  emollient  herbs. 

BEETLE,  fcarabaus,  in  the  hiftory  of 
infers.  See  the  article  ScARAEiEUS. 
Beetle  alfo  denotes  a wooden  inftrunient 
for  driving  piles,  &c. 

It  is  likewife  called  a ftamper,  and  by 
paviors  a rammer. 

BEFORT,  a town  of  Alface,  fubjeft  to 
France,  and  fitnated  about  fifteen  miles 
north  of  Bafil,  in  eaft  longitude  7°,  and 
fiwth  latitude  4.7°  35'.' 


BEG,  or  Bey,  in  the  turkilli  affairs.  See 
the  article  Bey. 

BEGGAR,  one  who  begs  alms. 

Beggars  pretending  to  be  blind,  lame, 

■ &c.  found  begging  in  the  ftreets,  are 
to  be  removed  by  conftables ; and  if  they 
refufe  to  be  fo  removed,  lhall  be  publicly 
whipt. 

BEGHARDI,  beguardi,  a certain  fe6l  of 
heretics,  which  arofe  in  Germany,  and 
in  the  Low-countries,  about  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  They  made  pro- 
felfion  of  monaftical  life,  without  obferv- 
ing  celibacy  ; and  maintained,  if  they  are 
not  fcandalized  by  the  monks,  that  man 
could  become  as  perfedi  in  this  life,  as 
he  lhall  be  in  heaven.;  that  every  intel- 
ledlual  nature  is  of  itfelf  happy,  without 
the  fuccour  of  grace  ; and  that  he  who  is 
in  this  ftateof  perfedbion  ought  to  perform 
no  gofed  works,  nor  worlhip  the  hoft.' 

BEGLERBEG,  a governor  of  one  of  the 
principal  governments  in  the  turkilli  em- 
pire. There  are  two  forts  of  beglerbegs  ; 
the  one  have  a certain  revenue  affigned 
Upon  the  cities,  buroughs  and  villages 
of  their  government,  which  they  raife 
by  power  of  the  coramillion  granted  to 
them  by  the  fultan  ; the  others  have  a 
certain  rent  paid  by  the  treafurer  of  the 
grand  fignior.  They  are  become  almoft 
independent,  and  have  under  their  ju- 
rifdidlion,  feyeral  fangiacs  or  particular 
governments,  and  begs,  agas,  and  other 
officers  who  obey  them. 

BEGONIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  po- 
, lyganiia  monoecia  clafs  of  plants,  with- 
out any  calyx ; the  corolla  of  the  male 
flower  confifts  of  four  patent  regular  pe- 
tals, ' that  of  the  hermaphrodite  flower 
confifts  of  five  oblong  heart-lhaped  patent 
petals  ; the  fruit  is  a trigonal  capfule, 
divided  into  three  cells,  and  containing 
a great  number  of  fmall  feeds. 

BEGUINS,  congregations  of  devout  young 
women,  who  maintain  themfelves  by  the 
work  of  their  hands,  leading  a middle 
kind  of  life  between  the  feciilar  and  re- 
ligious, Thefe  focieties  confift  of  leveral 
houfes  placed  together  in  one  inclofure, 
with  one  or  more  churches,  according  to 
the  number  of  beguins. 

There  is  in  every  houfe  a priorefs,  with- 
out whofe  leave  they  cannot  ftir  out. 
Their  vow  is  conceived  in  thefe  terms  r 
I promife  to  be  obedient  and  chajle,  as  long 
as  I continue  in  this  begiiinage.  They  ob- 
ferve  a three  years  novitiate,  before  they 
take  the  habit,  and  the  re£lor  of  the  pa- 
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tifh  is  their  fuperior,  but  can  do  nothing 
without  the  advice  of  eight  beguins, 

, They  are  eftablifited  in  feveral  parts  of 
FlanderSi 

BEHEADING/  deitilafio,  a capital  pu- 
nifliment,  inflifted  by  cutting  off  the  head 
with  an  ax,  fword,  &e. 

Among  the  Romans  beheading  was  a 
military  • punifhment  performed  at  firft 
with  an  ax,  but  afterwards  with  a fword, 
as  done  at  prefent  in  Holland  and  France. 
In  England  the  ax  is  preferred,  and  in 
Scotland  they  ufe,  for  this  purpofe,  a ma- 
chine called  a maiden.  See  Maiden. 

BEHEN,  in  the  materia  medica,  the  name 
of  two  roots,  the  one  white,  the  otlier 
»ed;  both,  accounted  cordials  and  refto- 
ratives,  but  the  white  one  to  poffefs  thefe 
qualities  in  the  higheft  degree.  They  are 
likewife  faid  to  be  good  in  nervous  cafes  j 
but  to  what  plant  they  belong  is  not 
known.  . ' 

BEJA,  a city  of  Alentejo,  in  Portugal, 
weft  longitude  8°  40',  and'north  latitude 

S'?'  ss'- 

BEICHLINGEN,  a city  of  Thuringia',  in 
the  circle  of  upper  Saxony  in  Germany: 
eaft  long.  1 1°  25^  andTiorth  lat.  51°  lo'. 

BEILA,  a town  of  Piedmont  in  Italy, 
about  thirty-two  miles  north  of  Turin: 
eaft  long.  7®  45',  and  north  lat.  45°. 

BEILSTEIN,  a town  of  the  landgraviate 
of  Helfe  in  Germany  j fituated  about 
thirty -two  miles  north  of  Mentz,  in  8® 
.eaft  longitude,  and  50°  30' north  lat. 

EEIRA,  a province  of  Portugal,  lying  be- 
tween Enfre-rainho-Duro,  on  the  north, 
andEttremadura  on  the  fouth. 

BEIZA,  or  Beizath,  in  hebrew  antiqui- 
ty, a word  fignifying  an  egg,  was  a' cer- 
tain meafure  in  ufe  among  the  Jews.  The 
beiza  was  likewife  a gold  coin,  weighing 
forty  drachms,  among  the  Perfiahs,  who 
gave  out  that  Philip  of  Macedon  owed 
their  king  Darius  a thoufand  beizaths  or 
golden  eggs  for  tribute  money ; and  that 
Alexander  the  Great  refufed  to  pay 
them,,  faying,  that  the  b^rd  which  laid 
thefe  eggs  was  flown  into  the  other  world. 

BELC ASTRO,  a city  of  Calabria,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples : eaft  longitude  17® 
15',  and  north  latitude  39“  15'. 

BELCOE,  a town  of  Ireland,  fituated  pn 
Lough-ninny,  in  the  county  of  Farnia- 
nagh,  and  province  of  Ulfter:  weft  lon- 
gitude 8®  6',  and  north  latitude  54®  5'. 

BELEM,  a fortrefs  on  the  nqrth  fide  of  the 
river  Tagus,  about  three  pities  weft  of 
Lifbon. 

BE'LEMNITiE,  w S»bEMS!TESj  in 


natural  hiftory,  ufually  called  thund.r. 
bolt,  is  of  the  number  of  thofe  fc® ' 
concerning  which  naturalifts  ftill  dirpuh 
whether  it  be  of  marine  and  animal  ori- 
gin,  or  a native  foflile  fubftance. 

The  belemnitae,  are  all  compofed  offe. 
veral  thin  coats  or  crufts,  encircling  onj 
another,  and  all  of  a ftriated  texture 
- they  have  ufuallya  hollow'in  themiddle' 

. of  a conical  fliape  ; fometimes  empty’ 
and  fometimes  filled  up  with  fpar,  pyritM 
or  a marine  fliell  of  the  ftrait  concame! 

..  ■ rated  kind.  They  have  ufually  » 
running  down  the  whole  length  of  the 
body,  and  fometimes  two  or  three,  but 
the  additional  ones  ufually  begin  atibe 
apex  of  the  ftone,  and  run  up  but  a little 
way,  _ Their  figure  is  fometimes  conic, 
fometimes  cylindric:  fome  are  of  all  ibj 
intermediate  figures  between  conic  and 
cylindric,  and  fome  almoft  orbicular, 
They  are  of  various  fizes,  from  a quarter 
of  ap  inch  to  eight  inches  in  length,  and 
though  always  of  the  fame  ftruaure,  are 
of  various  colours,  and  they  have  a pe- 
culiar  fm  ell  when  I'craped, 

Belemnitae  are  found  in  all  forts  of  llrata, 
fometimes  in  clay,  fometimes  among 
gravel,  often  immeffed  in  beds  of  Itone, 
often  in  loofe  flints,  and  are  fometimes 
found  covered  with  a fparry  cruft  of  a 
different  texture  from  that  of  the  body  of 
the  mafs.  See  plate  XXVI.  fig.  n. 

BELEZERO,  the  capital  of  a province  of 
the  fatne  name,  in  Ruffia,  fituated  on  (he 
fouth  eaft  flioi-e  of  the  wliite  lake ; eaS 
longitude  36®,  and  north  lat.  60"  30'. 

BELFAST,  a port-town  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Antrim,  and  province  of 
Ulfter  : weft  longitude  6°  15',  north  la- ' 
titude  54®  38'. 

BELFRY,  that  part  of  a fteeple  where  bells 
are  hung,  or  the  timber  frame  whereby 
they  are  fupported. 

BELGARDEN,  a town  of  eaftern  Pome, 
rania,  in  Germany,  fubjedi  to  Pruflisi 
eaft  longitude  16®  5',  and  north  lat.  54.®. 

BELGOROD,  the  capital  of  a province  of 
the  fame  name,  in  Ruffia,  fituated  almoft 
in  the  middle  of  that  empire : eaft  longi- 
tude 37®,  and  north  latitude  51°  ao', 

Belggr  OD  is  alfb  a fortified  town  of  Bef- 
farabia,  in  Turky  5 fituated  on  the  Black- 
fea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Neifteci 
eaft  longitude  31°,  and  north  latitude 


46®  30'. 

BELGRADE,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Servia,  in  european  Turky;  fituated 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Danube,  in  eaft 
longitude-sj®  jo',  and  aorth.lat.  45'-, 
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■It  was  yieMed  to  the  T urks  in  1739. 

BEL!  ocul“^>  in  natural  hiftory.  See  .the 

artirle  OCULUS. 

BELIEF)  in  a general  and  natural  fcnfe, 
iiirnifies  a perfuafion  or  ftrong  alTent  of 
tin!  mind  to  any  propofition  ; but,  in  a 
ipore  reftrained  and  technical  (enfe,  it 
imports  that  kind  of  alTent  which  is 
founded  on  the  authority  or  teftimony  of 
fome ' perfons  attelling  the  truth  of  any 
matter  propol'ed. 

Belief  is  generally  diftinguiflied  into  di- 
vine and  huin.an,  not  with  regard  to  the 
propolition  bpiieved,  but  with  -regard  to 
the  teliimony  on  which  we  believe  it. 
When  God  reveals  any  thing  to  us,  this 
gives  Its  tlie  teftimony  of  divine  belief. 
Sep-the article  Faith. 

But  what  man  only  acquaints  us  with, 
produces  onl^'  a human  belief.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Evidence. 

BELL,  a well  known  machine,  ranked  by 
mulicians  among  the  mufic.1l  inftruments 
of  perciilTion. 

Tlie  liieial  of  which  a bell  is  made,  is  a 
compOliiion  of  tin  and  copper,  or  pewter 
and  copper : the  proportion  of  one  to  the 
other  is  almoft  twenty  pound.?  of  pewter, 
or  twenty-three'  pounds  of  tin,  to  one 
hundred  weight  of  copper. 

Bell  metal  is  prohibited  to.be  imported, 
as  are  hawk-bells,  tvc-. 

The  conftliuent  parts  of  a bell  are  the 
body  or  barrel,  the.ciajipftr  on  the  infide, 
and  the  ear  or  cannon  on  which  it  hangs 
to  a large  beam  of  wood. 

The  found  of  a bell  confifts  in  a vibra- 
tory motion  of  its  parrs,  much  like  that 
of  a mufical  chord.  The  flroke  of  the 
clapper  mud  hectffarily  change  the  figure 
of  the  bell,  and  of  a round  make  it.  oval  ; 
but  the  metal  having  a great  degree  of 
elafticity,  that  part  will  retutn  back  again 
which  the  ftroke  drove  fariheft  off  from 
the 'center,  and  that  even  fome  fmall 
matter  nearer  the  center  than  before  ; . fo 
that  the  two  parts  which  before  were  ex- 
tremes of  the  longed  diameter,  do  then 
become  thofe  of  the  fhorted:  j and  thus 
the  external  furface  of  the  hell  undergoes 
alternate  ch.anges  of  figure,  and  by  that 
means  gives  that  tremulous  motion  to  the 
air,  in  which  the  found  confids. 

M,  Perrault  afferts,  that  the  fo-find  of  the 
fame  bell  is  a compound  of  the  found  of 
thefeverai  parts  of  it  ; fo  that  wheie  .the 
parts  are  homogeneous,  and  the  dimen- 
lions  of  the  figure  uniformj  there  is  fuch 
a perfefl  mixture  of  all  .thefe  founds,  as 
conditutes  one  uniform,  fmooth,  even 
loumi,  and  the  contrary  sircumttanites 
Voi.  L 
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produce  harilinefs.  To  confirm  this,  he' 
ohferves  the  different  time  of  the  bell,  ac~ 
cording  to  tlie_  part  of  it  'that  is  ffriirk, 
and  yet  ftrike  it  where  you  will  there  is  a 
motion  of  all  the  parts.  He  therefoie 
conliders  bells  as  coriipofed  of  an  infinite 
number  of  rings,  which  H.ive  different 
tones  according  to  their' cl'ffeicnt  dimen- 
fioris,  as  chords  of  different  lengths  have  ; 
,which,  whenffruck,  the  vibrations  otjhe 
parts  immediately  diuck  determine  thd 
tone;  being  fupported  by  a fuflirient 
number  of  confonant  tones  in  other 
parts. 

It  has  been  found  by  experience,  th.st 
bells  are  heard  further,-  if  pliced  oii 
plains,  Ilian  on  hills,  and  ftill  further  iii 
•vallies  than -on  plains;  the  reafon  of 
which  may  be  eafily  corrsprehended,  by 
confidering,  that  the  higher  the  fonoroiis 
body  is,  the  medium  is  the  raier,  airl 
confequently  receives  the  .lefs  inipulle, 
and  the  vehicle  is  the.  leis  prdper  to  con-: 
v.ey  it  to  a d.lftance.  ; ■ , 

The  bell-founders,  didingni.fh  tvVo  forts 
of  proportions,  ‘viz.  the  limple,' and  the 
relative.  The  Ample  proportions  are  thole 
which  ought  to  be  between  the  feveial 
parts  of  a hell,  and  which  experience  ha^ 
thewed  to  be  neceffary  towards  rendering 
it  fweetly  fonorous.  The  relative  pronoiu 
tions  are  thofe  which  edahlifli  a requifife^ 
relation  between  one, bell  and  another,  to' 
thaf  their  combined  founds  may  effeft  a 
certain  determined  harmony. 

The  life  of  bells  is  very  antieiit,  aS  well 
as  extenfive.  We  find  them  among  the 
jews,  Greeks,  Romans,  GKridiaris;  and 
Heathen',  varioufly  applied,  as  on  the 
necks  of  men,  heads,  birds;  horfes,  fiieeps 
Init  chiefly  hung  in  buildings,  either  re- 
ligious; as  in  churches,  temples,  and 
rnonafleries  ; or  tivil,  as  in  houles,  mar-i 
kets,  baths;  or  military,  as  in  camps 
and  frontier  towns; 

In  the  -antient  rnonafleries.  We  find  fix 
kinds  of  bells  enumerated  by  Hurandus; 
■t/iz.  Squilla,  rung  in  the  refeflory  7 
cymbaSum,  in  the  cloider ; in  the 

choir ; nokla  or  dtipla,  in  the  clock ; 
campana,  in  tire  fteeple  ; and  ifl 

.the.' tower. 
hming  Bell.  See  Di-ving-BelL. 

Bell  Foundery.  See  the  article Fovif-- 
dery  OF  Bell*. 

Bell-flower,  campanulaj  in  botanv. 

■ See  the  article  CAMPAWtfLA. 
BELL-\vEED,y«Cffl  nigra,  in  b'otaliy.  ScO 
the  article  Jacea. 

BELLADONA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  th-* 
pentandria-raonogj^la ckfsof plants. CB 
R P ' ed 
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<le  by  Linnseus  atropa.  See  tlie  article 
Atropa. 

The  flower  confifts  of  a Angle  infundibu- 

. liform  petal,  divided  into  five  fegments  at 
the  mouth ; and  its  fruit  is  a bilocular 
globofe  berry,  containing  a number  of 
kidney-fliaped  feeds.  See  plate  XXVII, 
fig.  T. 

BELLCLARE,  a town  of  Ireland  in  the 
county  of  Sligo,  and  province  of  Con- 
naught, about  twenty-three  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Sligo:  weft  longitude  9°  5',  and 
north  latitude  53°  55'. 

BELLENTS,  a city  of  Switzerland,  in  eaft 
longitude  9”,.  and  north  latitude  4.6“. 

BELLESM,  a town  of  the  Orleanois  in 
France : eaft  long.  40',  north  lat.  48''  30'. 

BELLEV,  a town  of  Burgundy,  in  France, 
fituated  on  the  frontiers  of  Savoy,  about 
Axteen  miles  north-weft  of  Chamberry  : 
eaft  longit.  5°  ao',  north  lat.  45®  40'. 

BELLEVILLE,  a town  of  the  Lyonois, 
in  France,  about  nineteen  miles  north  of 
Lyons : eaft  longitude  4°  45',  north  la- 
titude 46'’  8'. 

BELLIS,  Daisy,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  fyngenejia  ■polygamia-fuperflua  clafs  of 
plants,  the  compound  flower  of  which  is 
radiated,  and  the  particular  hermaphro- 
dite one  of  a funnel  lhape  : it  has  no 
other  pericarpium  than  the  cup  j in  which 
is  contained  a Angle  oval  comprelTed  feed, 
placed  vertically.  See  plate  XXVII, 
fig.  2. 

Culture  produces  a great  number  of  va- 
riations in  the  colour  and  duplicature  of 
the  flower,  all  of  which  have  been  de- 
fcribed  by  authors  as  different  fpecies ; 
■whence  this  plant  has  been  divided  into 
almoft  fifty, 

BELLEISLE,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of 
Britany,  in  France:  weft  longitude  8®, 
and  north  latitude  47°  20'. 

Eellisle  is  alfo  an  ifland  of  America,  on 
the  coaft  of  New  Britain.  _ , 

It  gives  name  to  the  ftreights  which  fe- 
parate  Newfoundland  from  New  Britain  r 
weft  longitude  yS®  north  latitude  52°. 

BELLON,  a diftemper  common  in  coun- 
tries where  they  fmelt  lead  ores. 

It  is  attended  with  languor,  intolerable 
pains  and  Tenfation  of  gripiiigs  in  the 
belly,  and  generally  coftivenefs. 

Beads,  poultry,  Sfr.  as  well  as  men, 
are  i'ubjeiSl  to  this  diforder  : hence  a cei- 
t^n  fpace  round  the  Imelting-houfes  is 
called  bellon- ground,  becaufe  it  is  dan- 
geious  for  an  animal  to  feed  upon  it. 

, The  method  of  cure,  which  has  been 
found  molt  fuccefsful  in  this  diftemper,  is 


giving  cryftals  of  tartar  in  fmall  dofM 
and  repeating  the  dofe  two  or  three  timts 
a day. 

BELLONARII,  in  roman ' antiquity,  the 
priefts  of  Bellona,  who,  in  honout  of 
that  goddefs,  ufed  to  make  incifions  in 
their  body  ; and  after  having  gathered 
the  blood  in  the  palm  of  their  hand,  give 
it  to  thofe  who  were  partakers  of  ilreir 
my  Series. 

BELLONI  A,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
penlandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants 
whofe  flower,  conAfting  of  a Angle  petal' 
is  of  the  rotated  kind  ; the  fruit  is  a 
capfule  of  a turbinato-oval  figure,  fur- 
rounded  by  the  cup,  and  containing  only 
one  cell,  in  which  are  numerous  very 
fmall  roundifh  feeds, 

BELLOWING,  among  fportfmen,  denotes 
the  noife  of  roes  in  rutting  time. 

BELLOWS,  a machine  lb  contrived  as 
to  agitate  the  air  with  great  brilknefs, 
exfpiring  and  infpiring  it  by  turns,  and 
that  only  from  enlarging  and  contrafling 
its  capacity. 

This  machine  is  ufed  in  chambers  and 
kitchens,  in  forges,  furnaces  and  founde- 
ries,  to  blow  up  the  fire  : it  ferves  alfo 
for  organs  and  other  pneumatic  inftrii- 
ments,  to  give  them  a proper  degree  of 
air:  all . thefe  are  of  vaiious  conltruc- 
lions,  according  to  their  different  pur- 
pofes,  but  in  general  they  are  compofed 
of  tvvo  flat  boards,  fometimes  of  an 
oval,  fometimes,  of  a triangular  figiirei 
two  or  more  hoops,  bent  according  to 
the  figure  of  the  boards,  are  placed  be- 
tween them ; a piece  of  leather,  broad' 
in  the  middle,  and  narrow  at  both  ends, 
is  nailed  on  the  edges  of  the  boards, 
which  it  thus  unites  together:  as  alfo  on 
the  hoops  which  feparate  the  boards,  tliat 
the  leather  may  the  eafier  open  and  fold 
again  ; tube  of  iron,  brafs,  or  copper  is 
faftenecL.to  the  undermoft  board,  and 
there  is  a valve  within  that  covers  the 
holes  in  the  underboard,  to  keep  in  the 
air. 

Each  pair  of  bellows  imported  is  valued 
in  the  book  of  rates  at  three  Ihillingsand 
four-pence,  and  pays  duty  7xs%^' 
of  6-g-^d.  is  drawn  back  on  exportation. 

BELLUNO,  the  capital  of  the  Bellunefe, 
in  the  dominions  of  Venice,  about  forty 
miles  north  of  Padua:  eaft  longittine 
12®  40',  an'd  north  latitude  46®  ao'- 

BELLY,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with  what 
is  more  ufually  called  abdomen,  or  ra- 
ther the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  See  the 
anicleABDOMEN, 
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BELOMANCy,  a fort  of  divmatmn  by 
means  of  arrows,  pra.aifed  in  the  eaft, 
and  particularly  in  Arabia.  _ 
Belomancy  has  been  performed  ditterent 
ways,  whereof  one  was  this : fuppofe  a 
parcel  of  arrows,  eleven  or  more  of  them 
being  put  into  a bag ; thefe  were  after- 
wards drawn  Out,  and  according  as  they 
were  marked  or  not,  they  judged  of  fu- 
ture events. 

belt,  bdteus,  in  the  military  art,  a lea- 
thern girdle  for  fuftaining  the  arms,  &c. 
of  a foldier. 

Beits,  in  aftronomy,  two  zones,  or  girdles, 
furrounding  the  body  of  the  planet  of 
Jupiter,  more  lucid  than  the  reft,  and  of 
unequal  breadth. 

Beits,  in  geography,  certain  ftreights  be- 
tween.fhe  German  ocean,  and  the  Baltic. 
The  belts  belong  to  the  king  of  Den- 
mark, who  exadls  a toll  from  all  fliips 
which  pafs  through  them,  excepting  thofe 
of  Sweden,  which  are  exempted. 

BELTURBET,  a town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Cavan  and  province  Of  Ulfter, 
iituated  upon  the  river  Earn,  about  eight 
miles  north  of  Cavan,  in  7°  35'  weft  lon- 
prade,  and  54.°  7'  north  latitude. 

BELTZ,  the  capital  of  a palatinate  of  the 
fame  name,  in  the  province  of  Red  Ruf- 
Ca,  in  Poland  : eaft  longitude  aq.®,  and 
north  latitude  50®  5'. 

BELVIDERE,  in  the  Italian  archiledlure, 
fife,  denotes  either  a pavilion  on  the  top 
of  a building,  or  an  artificial  eminence  in 
a garden ; the  word  literally  fignifying  a 
fine  profpeft. 

Belvihere,  in  geography,  the  capital  of 
a province  of  the  fame  name,  on  the 
weftern  coaft  of  the  Morea,  in  aa®  eaft 
longitude,  and  37®  north  latitude. 

BEMA,  in  eccleliaftical  antiquily,'  denoted 
the  moft  facred  part  of  a church,  or  that 
where  the'ahar  Hood. 

Eema  was  alfo  ufed  for  the  bilhop’s  throne, 
as  well  as  for  the  ambo.  SeeAMBO. 

BEMSTER,  a market-town  of  Dorfetfliire, 
about  twelve  miles  north-weft,  of  Dor- 
chefter,  Iituated  in  %°  welt  longitude, 
and  50®  45'  north  latitude.' 
bench,  or  Banc,  in  law.  SeeBnNc. 

F«c-Bench  fignifies  that  eftate  in  copyhold 
lands,  which  the  wife,  being  efpoufed  a 
virgin,  has  after  the  deceafe  of  her  huf- 
band,  for  her  dower,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  the  manor.  As  to  this  free- 
bench,  feveral  manors  have  feveral  cuf- 
toms  i and  in  the  manors  of  Eaft  and 
Well  Enbourne,  in  the  county  of  Berks, 
and  other  parts  of  England,  there  i,s  a 
cullom,  that  when  a copyhold  tenant  dies. 


the  widow  fliall  have  her  free-b?nch  in  all 
the  decealed  hufband’s  lands,  whillt  /he 
lives  fingle  and  chafte  ; but  if  flie  com- 
mits incontinency,  Ihe  Ihall  forfeit  her 
eftate  : neverthelefs,  upon  her  coming  in- 
to the  court  of  the  manor,  riding  on  a 
black  ram,  and  having  his  tail  in  her 
hand,  and  at  the  fame  time  repeating  a 
form  of  words  preferibed,  the  fleward  is 

I obliged,  by  the  cuftom  of  the  manor,  to 
re-admit  her  to  her  free-bench. 

Xia^’r-BENCH.  See  KiSg’s-Bench. 

BENCHERS,  in  our  inns  of  court,  the  fe- 
niot  members  of  thefociety,  who  are  in- 
vefted  with  the  government  thereof. 

BENCOOLEN,  a town  and  fort  on  the 
fouth-weft  coaft  of  Sumatra,  belonging 
to  the  Eaft -India  company,  from  whence 
great  quantities  of  pepper  are  imported, 
^■■toated  in  loi®  eaft  longitude,  and 
^^^^^^latitude. 

heraldry,  one  of  the  nine  ho- 
nourable ordinaries,  containing  a third 
part  of  the  field  when  charged,  and  a 
fifth  when  plain.  It  is  fometimes,  like 
other  ordinaries,  indented,  ingrailed,  &(. 
and  is  either  dexter  or  finifter. 

Bend  dexter  is  formed  by  two  lines  drawn 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  Ihield  on  the 
right,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  left,  dia- 
gonally. It  is-,  fuppofed  to  reprefent  a 
flioulder  belt,  or*a  fcarf,  when  worn  over 
the  flioulder.  Se^  plate  XXVII.  fig.  3. 

Bend  Jinifler.  is  that  which  comes  from 
the  left  fide  of  the  fliield  to  the  right  : 
this  the  french  heralds  call  a barre.  See 
plate  XXVII.  fig.  3. 

In  Bend  is  when  any  things, borne  in  arms, 
are  placed  obliquely  from  the  upper  cor- 
ner to  the  oppofite  lower,  as  the  bend  lies. 

PiJrtf/fr  Bend,  PorHf  ;■«  Bend,  S?r.  See 
the  articles  Parti  and  Point. 

BENDER,  a town  of  Belfarabia,  in  eiiro- 
pean  Turky,  Iituated  on  the  river  Nei- 
fter,  in  ap®  eaft  longitude,  and  46®  40' 
north  latitude. 

BENDING,  in  a general  fenfe,  the  reducing 
a ftreightbody  into  a curve,  or  giving  it  a 
crooked  form. 

The  bending  of  timber,  boards,  &c.  is 
effeiSled  by  means  of  heat,  whereby  their 
fibres  are  fo  relaxed  that  you  may  bend 
them  into  any  figure. 

Bending,  iii  the  fea-language,  the  tying 
two  ropes  or  cables  together  : thus  they 
fay,  bend  the  cable,  that  is,  make  it  fail 
to  the  ring  of  the  anchor  ; bend  the  fail, 
make  it  fait  to  the  yard, 

BENDITTO,  a town  of  the  Mantuan,  In 
Italy,  fituated  near  the  fouth  fhore  of  the 
river  Po,  about  twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
P p a - Mantua^ 
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Mantua,  in  ii’  2,0' eaft  longitude,  and 
4(°  noi'tli  latitude. 

BENDS,  in  a (liip,  the  fame  with  what  is 
called  waiN,  or  wales  j the  outmoft  tira- 
hers  of  a ili'p's  fide,  on  which  men  fet 
their  feet  in  climbing  up.  They,  are  rec- 
koned from  the  water,  and  are  called  the 
frit,  iecond,  or  third  bend.  They  are 
the  chief  ftrength  of  a ihip’s  fides,  and 
have  the  beams,  jfnees,  and  foot-hooks 
bolted  to  them. 

BENDY,  in-  heraldry,  is  the  field  divided 
into  four,  fix,  or  more  parts,  diagonally, 
and  varying  in  metal  and  colpur. 

The  geneial  cuftom  of  England  is  to 
make  an  even  number, 'but  jn  other cpup- 
tiies  they  regard  it  not,  whether  even  or 
^ odd . See  pl'a'  e XXVII.  fig.  4, 
poKrfrn  Bendy  is  ufed  by  the  French,  to 
exprefs  wh.it  we  ordinarily  call 
fix  per  bend  finifter,  countei'ch: 

Bendy  the  articles 
Paly  Bendy  S ' * _ ^ ^ . 

^ENEAPED,  among'  failors,  A (liip  is 
faid  to  be  beneaped  when  the  water  does 
not  flow  high  enoitgh  to  bring  her  off 
the  ground,  out  of  the  dock,  or  over  the 
bar. 

^ENEDIGTINES,  in  church-hiftory,  an 
order  of  monks,  who  profcfs  to  follow 
fhe  rules  of  St.  Benedifl, 

The  benediSines,  being  thofe  only  that 
are  properly  called  monks,  wear  a loofe 
Black  gown,  with  large  wide  fieeves,  and 
a capuche,  pr  cowl,  on  their  heads,  end- 
ing in  a point  behind.  In  the  canon  l^w, 
jhey  are  (filed  black  friers,  from  the  co- 
i '111'  of  their  habit. 

' The  rnjes  of  St.  Benedjfl,  as  ohferved 
By  the  englilli  iponks  before,  the  difiblu- 
fon  of  the  rnonafteries,  were  as  follows ; 
(hey  were  obliged  tp  perform  devo- 
tions feven  tinies  in  twenty-four  hours, 
(he  whole  circje  of  whiph  devotions  had  a 
j'efpefl  to  the  palllon  and  death  of  Chrifi  ; 
(hey  v/e.re  ohligerl  always  to  go  tyvo  and 
(wo  tpgether  t every  day  in  lent  they  were 
pbllged  to  fafl  till  fix  in  the  evening,  and 
abated  of  their  tifua'l  time  of  fleeping  and 
fating  ; bat  they  were  not  allowed  tq 
iiraflife  any  voluntary  ^ufterity  witho’ 
(eave  of  their  ftiperior  ; they  never  co 
yeifed  in  their  refeflory  at  meal 
were  ohl-ged  tq  attenti  to  the  readinglt 
(he  Icriptures  t they  all  flept  in  the  fa “ 
.dprmitopy,  hut  npt  tvyo  in  abed;  tl 
lay  in  their  cloaths  ; for  finail  faults  tB 
were  ftipt  put  fyqm  meals  ; for  greatel 
(hey  were  debarted  religious  commerce^ 
^nd  excluded  from  the  chapel  ; and  as  to, 
(nqorrigibl^  olfenders,  they  vyere  excluded 
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from  the  monafteries.  Every  monkIia,J 
two  coats,  two  cowls,  a table-book  a 
knife,  a needle,  and  a handkerchief : and 


the  furniture  of  their  bed 


was  a mat,  a. 


blanket,  a rug,  and' a pillow 

BENEDICTION,  or  Blessing.  The 
Hebrews,,  under  this  name,  iinderftaiicl 
(he  prefent  ulually  fent  from  one  friend  lo 
another,  as  alfo  the  bleffing  conferred  bv 
the  patriarchs,  on  their  death-beds,  upon 
their  children. 

The  privilege  of  benedifllon  was  one  of 
thofe  early  inlfances  of  honour  and  rel'pefl 
paid  to  bifliops  in  the  primitive  churcli 
The  cuftom  of  bowing  the  head  to  them 
and  receiving  their  bleffings  was  become 
univerfal.  In  the  weftei  n churches  there 
yvas  antiently  a kind  of  benediflion  which 
followed  the  Lord’s  prayer;  and  after 
the  communion,  the  people  were  difmilftil 
with  a benediftion. 

BENEFICE,  bemficium.  In  an  eccleliaftical 
fenfe,  a church  endowed  with  a revenue,- 
for  the  performance  of  divine  fervicejor 
the  revenue  itfelf  afligned  to  ^n  ecclelialli- 
cal  perfon,  by  way  of  ftipend,  for  the  fer-, 
vice  he  is  to  do  th.at  church. 

All  clniich-preferments,exceptbiflioprics’, 
are  called  benefices  ; and  all  benefices  are, 
by  the  canpnifts,  fometimes  ftiled  digni-: 
ties  : but  vve  now  ordinarily  diliinguilli 
between  benefice  and  dignity,  applying 
dignity  to  biftioprics,  deanries,  atchdea-, 
conries,  and  prebendaries ; and  benelicf 
to  parfonages,  vicarages,  and  donatives. 
Benefices  are  divided  By  the  caiionifts  in- 
to fimple  and  facCrdotal ; in  the  firft  there 
is  no  obligation  but  to  read  prayers,  fing, 
&c.  fuch  are  canonries,  chaplainlliips, 
chantries,  Stc.  the  fecondare  charged  with 
the  Cure  of  fouls,  or  the  direflion  and 
-guidance  of  confciepces  : fuch  are  vica- 
rages, redlories,  &c. 

The  rqmanifts  again  diftinguiflt  benefices 
into  regular  and  fecular. 

Regular  or  titular  bpnefices  are  thofe  held  , 
by  a religious,  or  a regular,  who  has  made 
profeflion  of  feme  religious  order : fuch 
are  abbies,  priories,  conventuals,  fitr.  ff 
rather,  a regular  benefice  is  that  vyjtnlh 
cannot  be  conferred  on  any  but  afteli- 
gious,  either  by  its  foundation,  by  llie- 
in.ftitution  of  fome  ftiperior,  or  by  pre- 
fcription  j for  prefcription,  forty  years 
polienion  by  a religious  makes  the  bene- 
fice reguhr. 

S,ecular  benefices  are  only  fuch  asareta 
be  given  to  fecular  priefts,  i.  e.  to  fudt 
e in  the  world,  and  are  not  engaged  ip 
raonaftic  order.  All  benefices  are 
ecular,  till  the  cuntiary  is  made 
-’  ' ' ""  " ■■  Id 
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to  appear-  They  are  called  fecular  be- 
nefices, becaufe  held  by  feculars  j of  which 
kind  are  alinoft  all  cures. 

Some  benefices,  reg'ular  in  thettifelves, 
have  been  I'ecularized  by  the  pope’s  bull. 
Thecanonifts  diftinguifii  three  manners 
of  vacating  a benefice,  nji%.  de  jure,  de 
Mo,  and  by  the  I'entence  of  a judge. 

A benefice  is  vacated  dejure,  when  the 
perfon  enjoying  it  is  guilty  of  certain 
crimes  exprelTed  in  thofe  laws,  as  hetefy, 
fnnony,  &c. 

A benefice  is  vacated  de  faBo,  as  well 
as  dejure,  by  the  natural  death,  or  the 
refignation  of  the  incumbent ; which  re- 
fignation  may  bp  either  exprels,  or  tacit, 
as  when  he  engages  in  a ftate,  !Sc.  in- 
confiftent  with  it,  as,  among  the  ronia- 
nilts,  by  marrying,  entering  into  a reli- 
aiotis  order,  or  the  like. 

A benefice  becomes  vacant  by  the  fentence, 
of  a judge,  by  way  of  punifliment  for  cer- 
tain crimes,  as  concubinage,  perjury,  fsfc. 
It  is  obferved,  that  anciently  there  were 
five  cafes  by  which  benefices  were  ac- 
quired; by  the  nominative,  as  in  royal 
nomination ; by  the  genitive,  as  when 
the  children  of  great  men,  &c.  are  pro- 
vided of  benefices  by  their  birth  ; by  the 
dative,  as  when  fpeaking  of  a benefice, 
it  is  faid  date,  and  dabitur  ajohis  5 by 
the  accufative,  as  where,  by  virtue  of  an 
accufation,  either  true  orfalfe,  an  incum- 
bent is  diCpolfelTed,  and  another  admitted; 
by  the  ablative,  as  when  benefices  are 
taken  away  by  force  from  the  poor  and 
iielplefs:  but  the  vocative,  which  is  the 
mod  juft  and  legitimate,  is  out  of  ufe. 

A Benefice  in  co?nmendam  is  that,  the 
direftion  and  management  of  which,  up- 
on a vacancy,  is  given,  or  recommended, 
to  an  ecclefiaftic,  for  a certain  time,  till 
he  may  be  conveniently  provided  for.  See 
the  articles  Regular  and  Secular. 

Sufpenjio  a Beneficio.  See  Suspension; 

frimo  Beneficio  ecclefiajluo  habendo.  See 
the  article  Primo. 

PENEFXT  of  clergy.  See  the  article  Bene- 
jit  of  Clergy. 

BENEVENTE,  a town  of  Leon,  in  Spain, 
filuated  on  the  river  Elba,  about  forty 
miles  foulh  of  the  city  of  Leon,  in  6®  well 
longitude,  arid  4a®  lo'  north  latitude. 

BENEVENTO,  the  capital  of  the  farther 
Principate,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
about  thirty-four  miles  north-eaft  of  the 
city  of  Naples;  fituated  in  15“  30' eaft 
longimde,  and  41°  if  north  latitude. 

Benevolence  is  uied  in  the  ftatutes  of 

ibis  realm  for  a voluntary  gratuity  given 
By  the  fubieils  to  the  king. 


BENFIELD,  a town  of  Alface,  in  Ger- 
many, about  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Straf- 
burg,  fituated  in  y°  30'eaft  longitude, and 
48®  15'  north  latitude.  _ ' 

BENGAL,  the  moft  eafterly  province  of 
the  mogul’s  empire,  lying  at  the  bottom 
of  a large  bay,  which  takes  its  name  from 
this  province. 

It  is  one  of  the  moll  fertile  provinces  in 
India,  being  yearly  overflowed  by  the 
Ganges,  as  Egypt  is  by  the  Nile. 

BENGUELA,  a kingdom  upon  the  weftern 
coall  of  Africa,  between  Angola  and  Ja- 
ga : it  is  alfo  the  name  of  the  capital  of 
that  kingdom. 

BENJAMIN,  the  fame  with  benzoin.  See 
the  article  Benzoin. 

BENIN,  the  capital  of  a country  of  the 
fame  name,  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  fitu- 

^^^^n  5®  ealt  longitude,  and  7°  30' 

j^^^Mmitude. 

a town  of  Germany,  fituated 
^m^fi^e  ealt  fiile  of  the  river  Rhine, 
about  ten  miles  call  of  Worms,  in  8® 
30'  eall  longitude,  and  49°  40'  north 
latitude. 

BENTHEIM,  the  capital  of  a county  of  the 
fame  name,  in  the  circle  of  Weftphalia  ; 
fituated  in  7°  i f ealt  long,  and  51° 
north  latitude. 

BENTIVOGLIO,  a town  in  the  territory 
of  Bologna,  in  Italy,  about  ten  miles 
north  of  that  city,  fituated  in  ii®  ealt 
long,  and  44®  30'  north  latitude.. 

BENZOIN,  a dry  and  Iblid  refin,  brought 
to  us  in  mafles  of  various  fizes,  from  the 
Ealt  Indies,  particularly  from  the  king- 
dom of  Siam,  and  the  iflands  of  Java 
and  Sumatra.  It  is  to  be  chofen  frefli, 
and  of  a quick  pungent  fmell,  eafily 
broken,  and  lull  of  the  white  almond- 
like granules.  The  black  benzoin  is 
vaftly  inferior  to  this,  and  ought  wholly 
to  be  rejefled.  It  is  a powerful  expeilo- 
rant,  and  is  given  with  fuccefs  in  infarc- 
tions of  the  lungs,  and  inveterate  coughs. 
It  is  fometimes  ufed  externally  in  plafter? 
applied  to  the  head  for  head-achs,  and  to 
the  llomach,  to  promote  digeltion. 

The  preparations  of  benzoin  are,  i.  A 
tinfilure,  made  in  I'pirit  of  wine,  and  com- 
mended in  taking  freckles  from  the  fkin. 
2.  Flowers  of  benzoin,  which  are  fudo- 
rlfic,  and  good  in  altbmas  and  tubercles 
of  the  lungs.  And,  3.  Oil  and  fpirit  of 
benzoin,  the  latter  of  whi^&  diuretic, 
but  not  very,  pleafant,  ‘■Jj^^afon  of  its 
empyreuma  ; and  the  tofit1?r  is  accounted 
a good  vulnerary,  both  in  external  and 
internal  application. 

gERBERIS,  theBARBERB^tosH,a  ge- 

3 put) 
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nv.s  oF  plant-s  of  the  kexandria-monogynia 
clafs,  the  flower  of  which  confifts  of  fix 
loundiflj,  holJow,  ere6fo-patent  petals, 
and  is  fcarce  larger  than  the  cup:  the 
• fruit  is  a cylindric,  obtufe,  iimbilicated 
■ berry,  with  one  cell,  containing  two  ob- 
",  long,  .cylindric,  and  obtufe  feeds. 

‘ The  fruit  is  very  cooling  and  aftringent, 
and  good  to  quench  thirft. 

The  conferve  of  its  fruit  is  of  ufe  in  fluxes 
and  the  jaundice. 

SERCHEROIT.or  Berkcoits,  a weight 
ufed  at  Archangel,  and  in  all  the  ruflian 
'dotiuniotrs,  to  weigh  fuch  merchandizes 
as  are  very  heavy  and  bulky : It  weighs 
about  three  hundred  and  fixty-four pounds 
englifh  avoirdupois  weight. 
BERENGARIANS,  a religiousfeft  of  the 
Xlth  century,  which  adhered  to  the  opi^ 
nion  of  Berengarius,  who,  even 
^ays,  ftrenuoufly  aflerted,  thatJE^^Hf 
and  wine  in  the  Lord’s  fupperl^^^^P 
ally  and  eflentially,  but  only  figaHnrc- 
{y,  changed  into  the  body  and  bloqd  of 
Chritt. 

His  followers  were  divided  in  opinion  as 
to  the  eucharift  : they  all  agreed,  that 
the  elements  are  not  eflentially  changed  ; 
though  foine  allowed  them  to  be  changed 
in  effefl: : others  admitted  a change  in 
part  j and  others  an  entire  change,  with 
this  reftriftion,  that  to  thofe  who  com- 
municated unworthily,  the  elements  were 
changed  back  again. 

BERE-REGIS,  a market  town-  in  Dorfet- 
fliire,  about  ten  miles  north-eaft  of  Dor- 
chefter,  in  z°  20'  weft  longitude,  and 
yo°  40'  north  latitude. 

BERG,  a duchy  of  Weftphalia,  in  Ger- 
many, lying  on  the  eaftern  Ihore  of  the 
river  Rhine,  which  feparates  it  from  Co- 
logne. 

BERGAMO,  a town  in  the  territories  of 
Venire,  in  Italy,  about  twenty -five  miles 
Eorth-eaft  of  Milan,  in  10°  eaft  longit. 
and  45°  40'  north  latitude. 
BERGAMOT,  the  name  of  a fragrant  ef- 
fence  exirafted  from  a fruit  which  is  pro- 
duced by  ingrafting  a branch  of  a lemon- 
tree  upon  the  flock  of  a bergamot-pear, 
it  is  alfo  the  denomination  of  a coarfe 
tapeftry,  manufaflured  with  flocks  of 
filk,  wool,  cotton,  hemp^  ox,  cow,  or 
goat's  hair,  and  fiippofed  to  be  invented 
by  the  people  of  Bergamo. 

BERGEN,  the  capital  of  a province  of  the 
lame  name,  in.’.Norway:  it  is  a confider- 
able  port-^pwii  ron  the  German  ocean,  in 
6°  eaft  Idn^'lflnd  60°  north  lat. 

Bergen  is  alfo  the  name  of  the  capital  of 


the  ifle  of  Rugen,  on  the  coaft  of  Pome, 
rania,  in  14“  eaft  longit.  and  54V 
north  latitude.  ^ 

Bergen-op-zoom,  a fortified  town  of 
dutch  Brabant,  about  twenty  miles  norih 
of  Antwerp,  in  4«  5' eaft  longitude,  and 

51°  30'  north  latitude. 

BERGER ACK,  a city  of  Guienne,  in 
France,  fituated  on  the  river  Dordonne 
about  forty  miles  eaft  of  Bourdeaux,  in 
20'  eaft  Ion.  and  44°  55'  north  lat. 

BERG-graew,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name 
of  an  earth  ufed  in  painting,  and  pro- 
perly called  green  ockre,  though  not 
known  among  the  colourmen  under  that 
name.  It  is  found  in  many  parts  of 
Germany,  Italy,  and  England,  com- 
monly in  the  neighbourhood  of  copper- 
mines,  from  'pattieles  of  which  metal  it 
receives  its  colour.  In  many  parts  of 
Germany,  they  have  a purer  kind  of 
this,  diftinguifced  by  no  peculiar  name, 
but  feparated  by  art  from  the  waters 
draining  from  the  copper-mines,  and 
differing  no  otherwife  from  this  native 
fubftance,  than  as  the  wafhed  ockres  of 
Oxfordfliire,  (Sc.  do  from  thefe  fent  us 
in  their  natural  condition.  The  charac- 
ters  by  which  the  native  kind  is  known 
from  other  green  earths,  are  thefe  : it  is 
a denle,  compafil  fubftance,  confiderably 
heavy,  and  of  a pale,  but  not  difagree- 
able  green  ; of  a rough  and  uneven,  but 
not  dufty  furface,  and  fomewhat  unflu- 
ous  to  the  touch.  It  adheres  firmly  to 
the  tongue  ; does  not  break  eafily  be- 
tweeen  the  fingers  ; nor  at  all  ftain  the 
hands.  It  is  of  a brackifli  difagreeable 
tafte,  and  does  not  ferment  with  acids. 

BERGHMOT,  an  affembly,  or  court,  held 
upon  a hill,  in  Derbyfliire,  for  deciding 
controverfies  among  the  miners. 

BERGZABERN,  a town  of  lower  Alface, 
about  five  miles  fouth  of  Landau,  in  8” 
eaft  Ion.  and  49°  5'  north  lat. 

It  is  fubjeft  to  France. 

BERIBERI,  a kind  of  palfy,  common  in 
the  Eaft  Indies.  The  word,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  fignifies  a Iheep, 
and  was  given  by  the  natives  to  this  dif- 
temper,  becaufe  the  patients,  on  throw- 
ing out  their  knees,  and  lifting  up  their 
legs,  feem  to  imitate  ftieep  in  thdir  walk. 

BERKSHIRE,  a county  of  England,  ly- 
ing on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  Thames, 
oppofite  to  Oxfordlbire  and  Bucking- 
hamlhire. 

It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  a branch  of 
the  Howard  family. 

BERLIN,  the  capital  of  the  king  of  Prof- 
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fia’s  dominions  in  Germany,  fitiiated  on 
the  river  Spree,  in  the  marquifate  of 
Brandenburg:  eaft  longitude  14“,  and 
north  latitude  sa®  30'. 

Berlin  is  alfo  the  name  ot  a kind  ot  cha- 
riot, fo  called  from  the  city  of  Berlin. 

BERME,  in  fortification,  a fpace  of  ground- 
left  at  the  foot  of  the  rampart,  on  the 
fide  next  the  country,  defigned  to  receive 
the  ruins  of  the  rampart,  and  prevent 
their  filling  up  the  foffe.  It  is  fometimes 
palifadoed,  for  the  more  fecurity  ; and  in 
Holland  it  is  generally  planted  with  a 
quick-fet  hedge.  It  is  alfo  called  liziere, 
relajs,  foreland,  retraite,  pas  de  fouris, 
&c. 

EERMUDA-islands,  a duller  of  very 
fmall  iflands,  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  lying 
almoll  in  the  lliape  of  a Ihepherd’s  hook, 
1065°  weft  longitude,  and  3*'’  30'  north 
latitude. 

BERN,  a town  of  Bohemia,  about  fifteen 
miles  weft  of  Prague,  in  14®  eaft  longit. 
and  30“  north  latitude. 

Bern  is  alfo  the  name  of  a city  and  canton 
in  Switzerland  5 the  former  being  fituated 
in  7®  20'  eaft  Ion.  and  47’  north  lat. 

The  canton  of  Bern  is  by  far  the  mod 
extenfiveand  powerful  of  all  Switzerland: 
their  government  is  ariftocratical,  and 
their  religion  proteftant,  according  to 
the  pre^^erian  form. 

BERNACLE,  orCLAKis,  in  ornithology, 
the  anas  with  the  head  and  neck  black. 
See  the  article  Anas. 

This  is  a very  fingular  bird  : it  is  confi- 
derably  fraaller  than  the  common  goofe, 
but  larger  than  the  duck ; the  head  is 
large  and  rounded  j the  eyes  are  large  ; 
the  beak  is  black,  and  much  fmaller  than 
in  the  compnon  goofe,  though  broader  in 
proportion  to  its  length  ; the  under  part 
of  the  body  is  white,  with  fomewhat  of 
an  admixture  of  grey ; the  back  is  va- 
riegated with  black  and  grey,  and  the 
covering  feathers  of  the  tail  are  part 
white,  and  part  black ; the  tail  is  black, 
and  the  covering  feathers  of  the  wings 
are  very  elegantly  variegated  with  black, 
grey,  and  white. 

This  is  the  bird  which  Gerard,  and  fome 
other  authors,  have  declared  to  be  pro- 
duced from  a peculiar  fpecies  of  lliell- 
filh,  called  the  bernacle-lhell,  found  on 
decayed  wood  that  lies  about  the  fea- 
Ihores.  The  love  of  wonderful  obfer- 
vations  railed  this  firft  account  of  the 
bird’s  being  produced  from  a Ihell  ,filh, 
that  ufually  adhered  to  old  wood,  into 
the  ftory  gf  that  (hell’s  growing  upon  a 


tree  in  manner  of  its  fruit.  The  whole 
matter  that  gave  origin  to  this  ftory  is, 
that  the  (hell-fi(h,  fuppofed  to  have  this 
wonderful  produflion,  ufually  adhere  to 
old  wood,  and  that  they  have  a kind  of 
fibrils  hanging  out  of  them,  which,  in 
fome  degree,  referable  feathers  of  fome 
bird ; from  which  arofe  a ftory,  that 
they  contained  real  birds. 

Bernacle,  in  the  hiftory  of  (hells.  See 
the  article  Concha  Anatifera. 

BERNARDINES,  an  order  of  monks, 
founded  by  Robert,  abbot  of  Moleme, 
and  reformed  by  St.  Bernard.  They 
wear  a white  robe  with  a black  fcapulary, 
and  when  they  officiate  they  arecloathed 
with  a large  gown  which  is  all  white, 
and  hath  great  fleeves,  with  a hood  of 
the  fame  colour.  They  differ  but  very 
'fiitCl'e  from  the  ciftercians.  See  the  article 

BEKNAW,  the  name  of  three  towns  in 
Germany,  one  in  the  eleflorate  of  Bran- 
denburg, another  in  the  biftiopricof  Ra- 
tifoon,  and  the  third  in  the  upper  Pala- 
tinate. 

BERNBURG,  a town  of  Anhalt,  in  the 
circle  of  upper  Saxony,  fituated  in  la*® 
ao'  eaft  longitude,  and  51°  50'  north  la- 
titude. 

BERRY,  hacca,  a round  fruit,  for  the 
mod  part  foft,  and  covered  with  a thin 
fkin,  containing  feeds  in  a pulpy  feb- 
llance ; but  if  it  be  harder,  or  covered 
with  a thicker  Ikin,  it  is  called  p^rman^ 
apple. 

Berries  grow  fcattering  upon  trees  and 
flirubs,'  and  in  that  are  dittinguilhed  ffom 
acini,  which  are  berries  hanging  in  chs- 
fters.  See  the  article  Acinus. 

They  are  of  various  fixes,  forms,  proper- 
ties, and  ufes,  according  to  the  plants  on 
which  they  grow.  Some  are  ufed  in  dy- 
ing, as  french  berries. 

The  moft  remarkable  in  the  materia 
medica  are  baccas  alkekengi,  or  winter- 
cherry  berries,  agnus  callus  berries,  bay 
berries,  juniper  berries,  and  myrtle  ber- 
ries. 

Berries  for  the  dyers  ufe,  imported 
from  the  britilh  plantations,  pay  for 
every  zo  S;  value,  upon  oath,  2s. 

d.  whereof  2 s.  4^|-id.  is  drawn 
back  on  exporting  them.  French  berries, 
for  the  fame  purpofes,  pay  1 1 s.  d. 
for  every  zo  s.  value ; whereof,  upon 
exporting  them,  6 s.  i^id.  is  drawn 
back. 

B£R’&y,  in  geography,  a territory  of  the 

Orle- 
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Orleanois,  having  Tourain  on  the  weft, 
and  the  Nivernois  pn  the  eaft. 

Berry-point,  a cape  at  the  entrance  of 
Torbay,  in  Devonfhire. 

BERSELLO,  or  Bresello,  a town  of 
the  Modenefe,  in  Italy,  lituated  on  the 
river  Po,  about  fourteen  miles  north  eaft 
of  Parma:  eaft  longitude  11°,  and  north 
latitude  44.°  40'. 

BERTRAND,  or  St.  Bertrand,  a city 
of  Gafcony,  in  France,  lituated  on  the 
river  Garonne,  about  forty-five  miles 
fouth  of  Tooloufe,  in  30®  eaft  longitude, 
and  43°  15'  north  latitude. 

BERVY,  a fea-po'rt  town  and  borough  of 
Scotland,  lituated  on  the  German  ocean, 
about-  twenty-two  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Aberdeen,  in  a®  5'  weft  longit,  and  56® 
40'  north  latitude. 

BERWICK,  a borough  town  oti  the  bor- 
ders of  England  and  Scotland,  fif(Uti.ted 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  river  Tweed,  in 
i®4o'  weft  Ion.  and  55*40'  north  lat. 
It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

Norfb-BsKWlCK,  a town  of  Scotland,  fi- 
tuated  at  the  entrance  of  the- frith  of 
Forth,  about  feventeen  miles  eaft  of 
Edinburgh,  in  b°  27'  weft  longitude, 
and  56®  5' north  latitude. 

BERYL,  0SJURR©',  in  natural  hiftory, 
called  by  our  lapidaries  aqua  marina, 
is  a pellucid  gem  of  a bluilh  green 
colour,  found  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and 
about  the  gold  mines  of  Peru  : we  h^ve 
alfo  forae  from  Silefia,  but  what  are 
brought  from  thence  are  oftener  coloured 
cryftals,  than  real  beryls;  and  when  they 
are  genuine,  they  are  greatly  inferior  both 
in  hardnefs  and  luftre  to  the  oriental  and 
Peruvian  kinds. 

The  beryl,  like  moft  other  gems,  is  met 
with  both  in  the  pebble  and  columnar 
form,  but  in  the  latter  moft  frequently. 
In  the  pebble  form  it  ufually  appears  of 
a roundifh  but  flatted  figure,  and  com- 
monly full  of  fmall  flat  faces,  irregular- 
ly difpofed.  In  the  columnar  or  cryftal- 
line  form  it  always  conlifts  of  hexangu- 
lar  columns,  terminated  by  hexangu.lar 
pyramids.  It  never  receives  any  admix- 
ture of  colour  into  it,  nor  lofes  the  blue 
and  green,  but  -has  its  genuine  tinge  'ti 
the  degrees  from  a very  deep  and  dufky 
to  the  paled  imaginable  of  the  hue  of 
fea-water. 

The  beryl,  in  its  perfefl  ftate,  approaches 
to  the  hardnefs  of  the  garnet,  but  it  is 
often  fofter  ; and  its  fize  is  from  that  of  a 
fmall  tare  to  that  of  a pea,  a horfe  bean, 
or  even  a wallnut.  As  to  its  virtues. 
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fome  fanciful  people  have  advifed  it  fobs 
worn  to  prevent  fea-ficknefs.  It  is  fjij 
to  be  , an  aftringent ; and,  indeed,  b 
colour  IS  owing  to  a mixture  of  cupreous 
and  ferrugineous  particles  ; but  they  are 
in  too  finall  quantity  to  have  any  effeU 
as  medicines.  ' ' 

Beryl-crystal,  in  natural  hiftory  a 
fpecies  of  what  Dr.  Hdl  calls  eUiiam. 
crofiyla,  or  imperfea  cryftals,  is  of  aj 
extreme  pure,  clear,  and  equal  lexture 
and  fcarce  ever  fub’jeft  to  the  flighted 
films  or  blemilhes.  It  is  ever  conftamto 
the  peculiarity  of  its  figure,  which  is  that 

of  a long  and  flender  column,- remarlc. 

ably  tapering  towards  the  top,  and  very 
irregularly  hexangular.  It  is  of  a very 
fine  tranfparonce,  and  naturally  of  a pale 
brown, _ and  carries  fo  evident  marks  of 
diftinftion  from  all  other  brown  cryftals, 
that  our  lapidaries  call  it,  by  way  of 
eminence,  the  beryl-cryftal,  or  limply 
the  beryl. 

BES,  or  Bessis,  in  roman  antiquity,  two 
thirds  of  the  as.  See  the  article  As, 

Bes  alfo  denotes  two  thirds  of  the  juge|!m, 
.See  the  article  Jugerum. 

BES  AILE,  in  law,  a writ  that  lies  where 

■ the  great-grand-father  was  ’feifed  in  fee 
of  any  lands,  &c.  at  the  time  of  his 
death  ; and  after  his  deceafe,  a ftrangct 
enters  thereon,  the  fame  day,  apd  keeps 
out  the  heir.  ' 

BESANCQN,  the  capital  of  Franclie 
Comte,  in  France,  lituated  in  6'  eall 
longitude,  and  47®  20'  north  latitude. 

BESANT,  or  Bezant,  a coin  of  pure 
gold,  of  an  uncertain  value,  ftruckat 
Byzantium,  in  the  time  of  the  chriftian 
emperors ; from  hence  the  gold  offered  by 
the  king  gt  the  altar,  is  called  befpnt,  or 
bifant. 

Besants,  in  heraldry,  round  pieces  of gold, 
without  any  Itamp,  frequently  borne  in 
coats  of  arrns.  See  plate  XXVII.  fig.  8. 

BESIERS,  a city  of  lower  Languedoc,  in 
France,  about  two  miles  north  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  fifteen  north- eaft  of 
Narbonne,  in  3®  eaft  Jong,  and  43°  15' 
north  latitude. 

BESLERIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
didy7tamia-angiofpcrmi(t  clafs  of  plants. 
Its  flower  confilts  of  a fingle  ringent  pe- 
tal. Its  fruit  is  a berry  of  a globofe 
form,  containing  only  one  ce!l,,m  which 
are  I’everal  feeds,  very  fmall,  and  of  a 
roundilh  figure. 

BESORCH,  a coin  of  tin,  or  fome  alloyed 
metal,  curr.ent  at  Orrnus,  at  the  rate  of 
7 i parts  of  a farthing  tterling. 

BESSA- 
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BESSARABIA,  a province  of  Turkyin 
“ gurope,  lying  about  the  feveral  mouths 

of  the  Danube, 

BESSIS,  or  Bes-  See  the  article^  Be  s. 
BESTAIL,  or  Bestial,  in  antient  fla- 
tutes,  all  kinds  of  beafts,  or  cattle,  ef- 
pecially  thofe  'purveyed  for  the  king’s 
provilion.  . . 

BESTIARII,  in  roman  antiquity,  fuch  as 
fought  againft  beafts,  or  thofe  who  were 
expoled  to  them  by  fentence  of  the  law. 
There  were  four  kinds  of  beftiarii  ; the 
Btft  were  thofe  who  made  a trade  of 
it,  and  fought  for  money ; the  fecond 
were  fuch  young  men  as,  to  Ihew  their 
ftrength  and  dexterity  in  managing  their 
arms,  fought  againft  beafts  j the  third 
kind  was,  where  feveral  beftarii  were  let 
loofeatonce,  well  armed  againft  a num- 
ber of  beafts;  and  the  fourth  kind  were 
thofe  condemned  to  the  beafts,  confifting 
either  of  enemies  taken  .prifoners  in  war, 
or  as  being  flaves,  and  guilty  of  fome 
enormous  crime ; thofe  were  all  expofed 
naked,  and  without  defence. 

BESTRICIA,  a city  of  Tranfdvania,  re- 
markable for  the  gold  mines  near  it  : it 
is  lltuated  in  zz®  eaft  longitude,  and  48° 
norih  latitude. 

BETA,  BEET,  in  botany.  See  Beet. 
BETANCOS,  a city  of  Gallicia,  in  Spain, 
in  P 50'  weft  longitude,  and  43®  15' 
north  latitude. 

BETEL,  or  Bf.tle,  in  botany,  a kind 
of  long  pepper,  found  in  Malabar,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Its  leaves  are  efteemed  cordial,  and  give 
a ^ne  flavour  to  the  breath  ; in  which 
ititention,  they  are  much  in  ufe  among 
the  natives  of  thofe  parts. 

BETHLEHEM,  once  a fiourifliing  city  of 
Paleftine,  but  now  only  a .poor  village, 
is  Hill  much  frequented,  as  being  the 
place  of  our  Saviour’s  birth  : it  is  fituated 
in  36®  eaft  longitude,  and  3?®  30'  north 
latitude, 

Bethlehem  is  alfo  the  name  of  a town  of 
Brabant,  in  the  Aultrian  Netherlands, 
about  two  miles  north  of  Louvain,  fituar- 
ed  in  4®  35'  eaft  longitude,  and  51? 
north  latitude. 

Bethlehem,  or  Bedlam  Hofpital.  See 
the  article  Hospital. 
BETHLEHEMITES,  in  chureh-hiftory, 
a religious  order,  called  alfo  ftar-bearers, 
Jltlliferi,  bccaufe  they  were  diftinguilhed 
by  a red  ftar  with  five  rays,  which  they 
wore  on  their  breaft,  in  memory  of  the 
ftar  that  appeared  to  the  wife  men,  and 
fondufted  them  to  Bethlehem, 

■Veil.  J. 


There  is  an  order  of  bethlehemites  ftill 
fubfifting  in  the  fpanifti  Weft  Indies,  who 
are  habited  like  capuchins,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  they  wear  a leather  girdle 
inftead  of  a cord,  and  on  the  right  fide  of 
their  cloak  an  efcutcheon,  reprefenting 
the  nativity  of  our  Saviour. 

BETHUNE,  a little  fortified  town  of  Ar- 
tois, ip  the  french  Netherlands,  about 
thirtee'n  miles  north  of  Arras,  fituated 
in  z®  35'  eaft  longitude,  and  50“  3z' 
north  latitude. 

BETLIS,  a city  in  the  north  of  Gurdiftan, 
fituatejl  on  a fteep  rock,  at  the  fouth  end 
of  the  lake  Van,  on  the  frontiers  of  Per- 
fia  and  Turky,  in  45®  eaft  longitude, 
and  37®  30' north  latitude, 

BE  TONY,  beto'nica,  in  botany,  a genus 
ot  the  didynamia  gynmofpermia  clafs  of 
plants,  whofe  flower,  confifting  of  a fingle 
■ labiated  petal,  is  of  a bright  red  colour, 
and  difpofed  in  Ihort  fpikes  ; the  cup  con- 
tains four  ovated  feeds.  See  plate  XXVII. 

fig,_5. 

This  plant  is  common  in  our  woods : 
JBauhine  calls  it  hetonicapurpurea.  It  is 
a famous  cephalic, 

BETUE,  or  Betaw,  a territory  in  dutch 
Guelderland,  between  the  river  Maefe 
and  Lech,  fuppofed  to  be  the  antient  Ba- 
tavia. 

BETULA,  the  bir.ch-tree,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  plants,  of  the  monoecia-tetran- 
dria  clafs  : the  male  flower  is  amenta- 
ceous, formed  of  a number  of  raonope- 
talous  flofcules,  each  of  which  is  divided 
into  four  parts.  In  the  female  flower 
the  calyx  is  lightly'  divided  into  three 
fegments : the  fruit  is  a cylindric  cone, 
and  the  feeds  are  on  each  fide  edged  with 
a membrane.  See  pl^te  XXVII.  fig.  6. 
The  birch  tree  is  of  ufe  for  the  hulband- 
man’s  ox-yokes,  for  hoops,  fmall  fcrews, 
paniers,  brooms,  wands,  bavin-bands, 
withies  for  faggots,  arrows,'bolts,  (hafts, 
dirties,  bowls,  ladles  : it  is  alfo  good  for 
fuel,  great  and  fmall  coal,  the  laft  being 
made  by  charing  the  (lender  brufli  and 
tops  of  the  twigs  and  loppings.  In  Ru(l- 
fia  and  Poland,  they  cover  houfes  with 
the  baik  of  the  birch-tree,  inftead  of  flat* 
and  tile. 

BEVECIJM,  a town  of  Brabant  in  the  au- 
ftrian  Netherlands,  about  (’even  miles 
fouth  of  Lquvain,  fituated  in  4°  45'  eaft 
longitude,  aVid  50®  45'  north  latitude. 

bevel,  among  mafons,  carpenters,  joiners, 
and  bricklayers,  a kind  of  fquare,  one 
leg  whereof  is  frequently  crooked,  ac- 

. cording  to  the  fweep  of  an  arch  or  vault. 

It 
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It  is  moveable  on  a center,  and  fo  may  BEZANT,  or  Besant.  S.eeBESANT, 
be  fet  toa'ny  angle.  BEZQAR,  in  a general  fenfp,  an  anti- 

The  make  and  ufe  of  this  inftrument  is  dote,  or  medicine  intended  to  prevent  the 
pretty  much  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  com-  fatal  effects  of  poifon, 
mpn  fquare  and  mitre,  except  that  thofe  Bezoar,  a moderately  hard  and 


are  hxed,  the  nrlt  at  an  angle  ot  ninety 
degrees,  and  the  fecond  at  forty-five  ; 
whereas  the  bevel  being  moveable,  it  may 
in  fome  meafure  fupply  the  place  of  both, 
which  it  is  chiefly  intended  for,  ferv- 
ing  to  fet  off  or  transfer  angles,  either 
greater  or  lefs  than  ninety  or  forty -five 
degrees. 

Bevel-angle,  aily  other  angle  befides 
thofe  of  ninety  or  forty-five  degrees,  flee 
the  article  Angle. 

BEVELAND,  the  name  of  two  iflands, 
in  the  province  of  Zealand,  in  the  united 
Netherlands. 

They  are  called  North  and  South  Beve- 
land ; and  lye  between  the  eaftern  and 
weftern  branches  of  the  Scheld. 

BEVEREY,  a borough-town  of  York* 
Ihire,  about  feven  miles  north  of  Hull, 
in  12°  weft  lohgitade,  and  53°  50'  north 
latitude. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

BEVILE9  in  heraldry,  a thing  broken  or 
opening  like  a carpenter’s  rule  -i  thus  we 
fey,  he  beareth  argent,  a chief  bevile, 
vert,  by  the  name  of  l>e’verlis..  See  plate 
XXVir.  fig.  '7. 

BEWDLEY,  a borough-town  of  Wpr, 
cefterlhire,  fituated  on  the  river  Severn, 
about  twelve  miles  north  of  Wbrcefter, 
in  a°  20'  vyeft  longitude,  and  52°  23' 
north  latitude. 

It  fends  cinly  one  member  to  parliament. 

BEWITS,  in  falconry,  pieces  of  leather 
^ which  a hawk’s  bells  are  faftened,  and 
buttoned  to  his  legs. 

BEY,  among  the  Turks,  fignifies  a gover- 
nor of  a country  or  town.  The  Turks 
write  it  begh,  or  bek,  but  pronounce  it 

bey. 

This  word  is  particularly  applied  to  a 
lord  of  a banner,  whom,  in  the  ferae 
language,  they  call  fangiacbeg  or  bey. 
Every  province' in  Turky  is  divided  into 
fevtn  fangiacs,  or  banners,  each  of  which 
qualifies  a bey,  and  thefe  are  all  com- 
manded by  tlte  governor  of  the  province, 
whom  they  alfo  call  begler-beg,  that 
is,  lord.of  all  the  beghs  or  beys  of  the 
province  t thefe  beys  are  much  the  feme 
as  bannerets  vv?re  formerly  in  Eng- 
land. ' '■■■■'  i 

Tunis,  the  fame  with  the  dey  of 
Algiers,  is  the  prince  or  king  of  that 
kingdom.  ''  • ' i ' 


, very  variable  and  uncertain 
in  fize,  ftiape,  and  colour.  It  is  gene, 
rally  of  a round  form,  and  its  fize  is  be- 
tween that  of  a horfe-bean,  and  that  of  a 
fmall  wallnut,  though  there  are  fome 
larger,  and  fome  finaller  than  peas. 
The  ordinary  colour  is  a dulkifli  olive  or 
greenifh  brown. 

It  is  always  fmooth  and  gloffy  on  the 
furface,  and,  when  broken,  is  found  to 
confift  of  a great  number  of  coats  or  crulls 
of.ftony  matter,  kid  one  over  another, 
and  often  forrned  upon  a piece  of  flick, 
or  feed  of  a fruit,  or'  fome  fuch  thing, 
for  a nucleus,  or'bafis,  ' 

This  is  a drug  of  very  great  price,  and 
of  very  great  fame  ; but  it  is  not  of  the 
number  of  tliofe  thiiigs  that  have  been 
proved  to  deferve  the  repute  they  Hand 
in.  It  is  brought  to  us  from  Periia,  and 
many  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies : it  is  to  be 
chofen  entire,  not  in  fcraps  and  frag, 
ments ; of  a greenifh  or  olive  colour, 'with 
fome  mixture  of  grey  in  it,  and  fuch  as, 
when  rubbed  on  paper,  before  whiteneij 
with  cei  ul's,  gives  a yellowifh  colour.  ’ ' 
The  oriental  hezoar  is,  like  the  pearl,  a 
diftemper  in  the  animal  that  produces  itj 
and  is  a concretion  of  ftony  matter  in  the 
ftomach  of  a quadruped  of  the  goat-clafs, 
called  caper  bez,oartkus  and  hircits  bm, 
articus  by  Aldrovand,  Johnftoh,  and 
others;  but  Ray  calls  \l  gazellahidka 
cornubiis  reSis,  &c. ' 

In  the  ftoinacb  of  this  animal  are  found 
from  one  to  five  or  fix  of  thefe  ftones. 
Gieat  things  are  feid  of  the  medicinal 
virtues  of  this  ftone,  as  a cordial,  I’udo- 
rific,  alexipharmic  : but,  at  piefent,  phy- 
ficiaiis  never  prefcribe  it  fingly. 
Occidental  Bezoak.  This  ftone  is  brought 
from  Peru  and  Mexico  chiefly  : the  crea- 
ture in  whofe  ftomach  it  is  found,  is'de- 
fcribed  by  Hernandez  under  the  name  of 
mo%arna  feu  cerwus,  arnd  by  Johnfton, 
under  that  of  capreolus  marimu. 

This  bezpar  is  laid  to  poffefs  all  the  vir- 
tues of  the  oriental,'  but  in  a more  re- 
mils  degree,  and  therefore  it  requires  la 
be  given  in  a larger  dofe, 
Jhfoalry-BEZOAR.  This  is  a very  rare  and 
''  valuable  ftone  found  In  a fpecies  of  mon- 
key common  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  in 
America,  and  defcribed  by  Marcgrave 
under  the  name  pfgiiaribai 
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tei's  of  which  are  killed  in  hopes  of  be- 
*oais,  but  it  is  very  rare  to  find  a ftone 
in  them. 

The  great  virtues  afcribed  to  this  ftone, 
have  fet  it  at  fo  high  a price,  that  poflef. 
fors  of  oriental  bezoars,  refembling  it  in 
colour,  have  often  pretended  to  call  them 
by  this  name. 

PortHpine  Bezoar,  or  the pedro  del porco, 
the  hog-ftone,  fo  called  from  an  opi- 
nion that  it  was  taken  from  an  animal 
of  the  hog-kind,  tho’  it  is  certain  that 
they  are  always  taken  from  theporcupine. 
This  ftone  is  of  a yellow  or  brownifli 
colour:  the  Indians  fet  a great  value  on 
it  as  a remedy  againft  epidemical  dif- 
eafes,  common  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
arifing  from  a diftempered  bile.  They 
efteem  it  as  an  univerfal  remedy,  and 
give  it  againft  poifons,  and  malignant 
fevers ; and  the  Europeans  look  upon  it 
as  a good  remedy  in  the  fmall-pox. 

German  Bezoars,  a ftone  found  in  the 
ftomach  of  an  animal  of  the  goat-aind, 
called  rupi-capra,  or  chamois. 

The  virtues  of  this  bezoar  are  faid  to 
equal,  if  not  to  excel,  the  oriental  be- 
zoar. It  is  reported  to  be  a great  re- 
medy in  malignant  fevers,  as  alfo  in  the 
plague;  and  has  the  reputation  of  ex- 
pelling poifon.  This  bezoar  is  in  ufe  in 
the  german  drops,  but  in  ours  is  fcarce 
known. 

Mineral  Bezoar,  hezoardkum  miner  ale, 
a preparation  of  butter  of  antimony,  cor- 
tefted  with  fpirit  of  nitre.  Then  the 
matter  is  powdered  and  calcined  in  a 
crucible;  after  which  it  is  edulcorated 
by  wafliing,  and  fpirit  of  wine  burnt  dn  it 
three  or  four  times. 

It  is  faid  to  eradicate  leprolies  in  the 
inoft  obftinate  cafes  of  that  kind,  if 
rightly  managed.  It  is  reported  to  be  a 
very  great  fudorific,  and  is  given  in  ma- 
lignant fevers,  in  the  fmall-pox  and 
mealies,  and  againft  the  bites  of  vene- 
mous  animals. 

Bezoardicu.m  martiare,  or  the  bezoar  of 
Mars,  a preparation  of  the  ci’ocus  of 
Marsjdlflblved  with  butter  of  antimony. 
This  medicine  Hops  hepatic  and  other 
fluxes,  and  ftrengthens  the  vifeera. 

Bezoardicum  lunare,  or  the  bezoar  of 
lilver,  is  made  by  mixing  reflified  butter 
of  antimony,  with  fine  filver,  difiblved 
in  fpirit  of  nitre,  upon  which  a powder 
falls  to  the  bottom,  which  is  the  bezoar. 
This  medicine  is  reckoned  a fpecific  in 
epilepfies,  convulfions,  megrims,  and 
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apoplexlest  It  is  anodynej  fudorific, 
and  of  effefl  in  curing  the  eryCpelas. 

Bezoardicum  yowziz/f,  or  bezoar  of  Ju- 
piter, a greyilh  powder,  prepared  from 
regulus  of  antimony  and  tin,  mixed  with 
mercury  fublimate,  and  diftilled  in  a 
retort. 

This  is  a ftrong  diaphoretic,  and  of  lin- 
gular efficacy  in  diforders  of  the  womb, 
as  alfo  in  fevers,  the  plague  and  feurvy. 

BEZOARDIC,  an  appellation  given  to 
whatever  partakes  of  the  nature  of  be- 
zoar ; alfo  to  compound  medicines 
whereof  bezoar  makes  an  ingredient. 
Seethe  article  BeZoaR; 

BIAS,  or  Biass,  in  a general  fenfe,  the 
inclination,  or  bent  of  a perfon’s  mind, 
to  one  thifig  more  than  another. 

It  alfo  fignifies  the  lead  or  weight  put 
into  a bowl,  that  draws  or  turns  the 
courfe  of  it  any  way  to  which  the  bias 
looks. 

BIBITORY  mufcle,  the  fame  with  the  ad- 
duSforoculi.  See  Adductor. 

BIBLE,'  the  book,  a name  given 

by  chriftians,  by  way  of  eminence,  to  a 
colleflion  of  the  facred  writings. 

This  colleflion  of  the  facred  writings, 
containing  thofe  of  the  Old  and  New 
Teftament,  is  juftly  looked  upon  as  th» 
foundation  of  the  jewilh  as  well  as  the 
chriftian  religion.  The  Jews,  it  is  true, 
acknowledge  only  the  feriptures  of  the 
Old  Teftament,  the  correfting  and  pub- 
lilhing  of  which,  is  unanimoully  afcribed 
both  by  the  Jews  and  the  chriftians  to 
Ezra.  Some  of  the  antient  fathers,  on 
no  other  foundation  than  that  fabulous 
and  apocryphal  book,  thefecond  book  of 
Efdras,  pretend  that  the  feriptures  were 
intirely  loft  in  the  babylonilh  captivity, 
and  that  Ezra  had  reftored  them  again 
by  divine  revelation.  What  is  certain 
is,  that  in  the  reign  of  Jofiah,  there  were 
no  other  books  of  the  law  extant,  befides 
that  found  in  the-temple  by  Hilkiah ; 
from  which  original,  that  pious  king 
ordered  copies  to  be  immediately  written 
out,  and  (earch  made  for  all  tlie  parts  of 
the  feriptures  ; by  which  means  copies 
of  the  whole  became  pretty  numerous 
among  the  people,  who  carried  them 
with  them  into  captivity.  After  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  the  babylonilh 
captivity,  Ezra  got  together  as  many 
copies  as  he  could  of  the  facred  wri- 
tings, and  out  of  them  all  prepared  a 
correil  edition,  difpofing  the  feveral 
books  in  their  natural  order,  and  fettling 
Q,  q a »he 
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tlie  cSnon  of  the  fcripture  for  his  time  ; 
having  pnblifhed  them  according  fo  the 
Opinion  of  moft  learned  mefi,  in  the 
chaldee  ch'arafVer,  as  the  Jews,  upon 
their  return  from  the  captivity,'  brought 
■with  them  the  chaldaic  language,  which 
from  that  tim'e  became  their  nlother 
tongue,  and  probably  gave  birth  to  the 
chaldee  tranflation  of  their  fcriptures, 
Chahiee  B'l'BiZ  is  only  the  glofles,  or  ex- 
pofitions  made  by  ir.e  Jews  when  they 
I'poke  the  chaldee  tongue  : whence  it  is 
, called  targumim,  or  paraphrafes,  as  not 
being  a ftrifl  verfion  of  the  fcriptures.  _ 
fieirr-TO  Bibi,e.  There  is,  in  the  church, 
of  St.  Dominic,  in  Bononia,  a copy  of 
the  hebrevv  fetiptures,  which  they  pre- 
tend to  be  the  original  copy,  written  by 
Ezra  himfelf.  It  is  written  in  a fair 
charafter,  upon  a fort  of  leather,  and 
made  up  into  a 'toll,'  after  the  antient 
manner : but  its  having  the  vowel  points 
annexed,  and  the  writing  being  frefh  and 
fair,  witl’.outany  decay,  are  circumftan- 
ces  which  prove  the  novelty  of  the  copy. 
fJrec/f  Bible.  It  isadifpme  among  au- 
thors, whether  there  was  a greek  verfion 
cf  the  Old  Tcflament,  more  antient  than 
that  of  the  feventy-two  Jews  employed 
by  Ptolemy  Philadelphtis  to  tranflate 
that  book  : before  our  Saviour’s  time, 
there  was  no  other  verfion  of  the  Old 
Teftament  befides  tltat  which  went  und-er 
the  name  of  the  LXX.  See  the  article 
Septuagint. 

But  after  the  eftablifhment  of  chriftianity, 
fome  authors  undertook  new  tranllations 
cf  the  bible,  under  pretence  of  making 
them-  more  conformable  to  the  hebrew 
text.  There  have  been  about  fix  of  thefe 
verfions,  fome  whereof  are  charged  with 
having  corrupted  feveral  palTages  of  the 
' prophets  relating  to  Jefus  Chrift  j others 
have  been  thought  too  free  in  their  ver- 
lions,  and  others  have  been  found  fault 
with,  for  having  confined  tbemfelves  too 
fervilelyt-o  the  letter. 

Latin  Bible.  It  is  beyond  difpute,  that 
the  lafin  churches  had,  even  in  the  firft 
ages,  a tranflation  of  the  bible  in  their 
language  ; which  being  the  vulgar  lan- 
guage, and  conl^uently  underltood  by 
cvei-y  body,  occafioned  a vall  number  of 
latin  verfions.  Among  thefe  there  was 
one  which  was  generally  received,  and 
■ called  by  Sr.  Jeroin,  the  vulgar  or  com- 
mon tranflation.  St  Auftin  gives  this 
verfion  the  name  of  the  italic,  and  pre- 
fer s it  to  all  the  reft.  See  ’Vulgate. 
-There  were  feveral  other  tranllations  of 
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the  bible  into  latin,  the  moft'remarkaHj 

of  which  are  the  verfions  of  St.  Jerom 
Santes  Pagninus,  cardinal  Cajetan,  and 
Ifiodore  Clarius,  aH  from  the  hebrew  text 
Belides  thefe  tranllations  by  catholic  an! 
thors,  there  are  fome  made  by  protellanl 
tranflators  of  the  hebrew  ; the  moll  eui. 
nent  of  their  verfions  are  thofe  'of  Sebaf. 
tian  Munfter,  Leo  Juda,  Sebaftias  Ca- 
ftalio,  Theodore  Beza,  Le  Clerc,  ^f. 

Sjriae  Bible.  The  Syrians  have  Intheit 
language  a verfion  of  the  Old  Teftament 
which  they  pretend  to  be  of  great  amiqrri- 
ty,  moft  part  of  which  they  lay  was  made 
in  Solomon’s  time,  and  the  reft  in  the 
time  of  Abgarus  king  of  Edeffa. 

Arabic  Bible.  The  ar'abic  verfions  oftlit 
bible  are  of  two  forts,  the  one  done  by 
chriftians,  tile  other  by  jews.  There  are 
aUb  feveral  ar-abic  verfions  of  particiilat 
books  of  fcripUire,  as  a tranflation  of  the 
■ • pentateuch  from  the  fyraic,  and  anotherof 
the  fiiint:  from  thefeptuagintjandtwootlret 
verfions  of  the  pentateuch,  the  manuferipts 
of  which  are  in  the  bodleian  library. 
The  gofpcl  being  preached  in  all  na- 
tions, ihe  bible,  which  is  the  foundatiori 
of  the  chriftian  religion,  vreas  tranllated 
into  the  refpefitive  languages  of  each  na- 
tion i as  the  egyptian  or  Coptic,  the  In- 
dian, perfian,  armenian,  ethiopic,  fey- 
thjan,  farmatian,  fclavonian,  polilh,  to 
hemian,  german,  englilh,  &c.  ■ 

The  books  of  the  bible  are  divided  by  the 
Jews  into  three  clafles,  ‘w’rz.  the  law,  the 
prophets,  and  the  hagiographers ; a di- 
vifion  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  borrow 
from  Ezra  himfelf. 

Each  book  is  fubdivided  into  feflions,  or 
parafebes  ; which  fome  will  have  to  have 
been  as  old  as  Mofes,  though  other's,  with 
more  probability,  al'eribe  it  to  the  fame 
Ezra.  Thefe  were  fubdivided  into  verfes, 
pefuebim,  mai  ked  in  the  hebrew  bible  by 
two  great  points,  called  fopb  pafucb,  at 
the  end  of  each.  For  the  divifion  of  the 
bible  into  chapters,  as  we  now  have  it,  il 
is  of  much  later  date. 

Divers  of  the  antient  bible-books  appear 
to  be  irrecoverably  loft,  whether  it  be  that 
tile  copies  of  them  perilhed,  or  thatEfdiai 
threw  them  outof  his  canon.  Henceitis, 
that,  in  the  books  ftill  extant,  we  W 
divers  citations  of,  and  references  to, 
others,  which  are  now  no  more ; as  the 
book  of  Jaflier,  the  book  of  the  wars 
of  the  Lord,  annals  pf  the  kings  of  Judah 
and  Ifrael,  part  of  Solomon’s  three  thou- 
fand  proverbs,  and  his  thoufand  and  fiv# 
fongs,  befides  his  tjeaks  on  plantSj  aw- 
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Hals,  infers,  &c.  To  which  may 
be  added,  a book,  of  Jeremiah,  wherein 
he  enjoined  the  captives  who  went  to  Ba- 
bylon to  take  the  facred  fire  and  conceal 
it  • alfo  the  precepts  which  that  prophet 
gave  the  Jews  to  preferve  themlelves  from 
idolatry,  and  his  lamentations  on  the 
death  of  king  Jofiah, 

The  jewifti  canon  of  fcripture  then  was 
fettled  by  Ezra ; yet  not  fo  but  that  feve- 
jal  variations  have  been  fince  made  in  it : 
Malaclii,  for  inftance,  could  not  be  put 
in  the  bible  by  him,  fince  that  prophet  is 
allowed  to  have  lived  after  Ezra  j nor 
could  Nehemiah  be  there,  fince  mention 
is  made  in  that  book  of  Jaddua  as  high- 
prieft,  and  of  Darius  Codomannvis  as 
king  of  PerCa,  who  werej  at  leaft,  an 
hundred  years  later  than  Ezra,  It  may 
be  added,  that,  in  thefirft  book  of  Gliro-, 
nicies,  the  genealogy  of  the  Tons  of  'Ze- 
nibbabel  is  carried  down  for  fo  many  ge- 
nerations, as  mull  neceflarily  bring  it  to 
the  time  of  Alexander;  and  confequently 
this  book  could-hot  be  in  the  canon  in 
Ezra’s  days.  It  is  probablelhe  two  books 
of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Either, 
and  Malachi,  were  adopted  into  the  bible 
in  the  time  of  Simon  the  Juft,  the  laft  of 
■file  men  of  the  great  fynagogue. 

Bibliotheca,  in  its  original  and  pro- 
per fenfe,  denotes  a library,  or  place  for 
depofiting  books. 

Bibliotheca,  in  matters  of  literature, 
denotes  a treatife  giving  an  account  of 
all  the  writers  on  a certain  fubjedl ; thus, 
we  have  bibliothecas  of  theology,  law, 
philofophy,  &c. 

There  are  Jikewife  univerfal  bibliothecas, 
which  treat  indifferently  of  all  kinds  of 
books;  alfo  felefl  bibliothecas,  which 
give  an  account  of  none  but  authors  of 
reputation. 

Many  of  the  bibliothecas  agree,  in  moll 
refpefts,  with  what  are  otlierwife  called 
memoirs  or  journals  of  literature,  except 
thatthefe  laft  are  confined  to  new  books  ; 
but  there  are  other  bibliothecas,  that 
differ  in  nothing  from  catalogues  of  the 
writers  on  certain  fubjefls. 

BIELISTS,  biblij}a,  fo  the  roman  catho- 
lics call  thole  chriltians,  that  make  fcrip- 
ture the  foie  rule  of  faith;  in  which  fenfe, 
all  protellants  either  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
biblifts. 

BIBRACH,  an  imperial  city  of  Swabia, 

In  Germany,  about  twenty  miles  fouth- 
welt  ot  Ulm ; eaft  longitude  9“  30',  and 
north  latitude  48"  12'. 

Sice,  or  Bise,  among  painters,  a blue 
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colour  prepared  from  the  lapis,  armenhs. 
Bice  bears  the  bell  body  of  all  bright 
blues  ufed  in  common  work,  as  houfe- 
painting,  &c.  but  it  is  the  paleft  in  co- 
lour. It  works  indifferently  well,  but  in- 
clines a little  to  fandy,  and  therefore  re- 
quire? good  grinding.  Next  to  ultrama- 
rine, which  is  too  dear  to  be  ufed  in  com- 
mon work,  it  lies  bell  near  the  eye  of  all 
other  bluest 

BICEPS,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of  feveral 
mufcles;  as  the 

Biceps  humeri,  or  cubiti.  This  being 
a mufcle  of  the  arm,  has  two  heads ; the 
firft  of  which  aril'es,  wkh  a long,  rotind 
tendon,  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  ace- 
tabulum fcapulae,  running  under  the  li- 
gament of  the  articulation,  in  a channel, 
on  the  head  of  the  fhoulder-bone,  where- 
in if  is  inclofed  by  a proper  ligament  j 
the  other  arifes  with  a fomeyvbat  broad, 
flat,  and  long  tendon,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  procelTus  coracoides  fcapulae  ; in 
its  defcent,  it  ftriftly  adheres  to  the  cora- 
cobrachialis,  and  parting  from  it,  both 
thefe  heads  compofe  a large  flelhy  belly, 
which  becoming  tendinous  near  the  cu- 
bit, is  inlerted  by  a ftrong  round  tendon 
to  the  tubercle,  at  the  upper  head  of  the 
radius.  When  this  mufcle  afls,  the  cu- 
bit is  bended. 

Biceps  tibi.®,  or  femoris,  a mufcle 
of  the  leg  with  two  heads  ; the  fuperior 
ariling  with  a round  tendon  from  the 
protuberance  of  the  ifchium  ; and  the 
other,  being  the  Ihorteft,  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  os  femoris  : both  which  join 
together,  and  are  inferted  by  one  tendon 
into  the  fuperior  and  external  part  of  the 
perone. 

Befides  the  office  commonly  affigned  to 
this  mufcle,  in  bending  the  tibia,  toge- 
ther wiih  thefartorius  and  membranolus, 
it  is  likewife  employed  in  turning  the 
leg,  together  with  the  foot  and  toes,  out- 
wards when  we  fit  with  the  knees  bendr 
ed. 

BICHET,  a quantity,  or  meafure  of  corn, 
which  differs  according  to  the  places 
where  it  is  ufed.  The  biohet  is  not  a 
wooden  meafure,  as  the  minot  at  Paris, 
or  the  buffiel  at  London,  but  is  com- 
pounded of  feveral  certain  meafures.  It 
is  ufed  in  many  parts  of  France,  fsfc. 

Bichet,  a certain  quantity  of  land,  name- 
ly, as  much  as  may  be'  fown  by  a bichet 
of  corn. 

BICLINIUM,  in  roman  antiqhity,  a 
chamber  with  two  beds  in  it ; or  when 
two  beds  only  were  round  a table.  See  Be  d . 

BIGORNiS, 


BICORNIS,  in  anatotpy,  a name  for  the 
os  hyoides.  See  the  article  Hyoides. 

Bicornis  MUSCULUS,  a name  for  the  ex- 
tenfor  carpi  radialis. 

BIDDING  of  the  bans,  the  fame  with  what 
is  otherwife  called  alking.  See  the  article 
Marriage. 

Bidding,  in  a commercial  fenfe,  the  offer- 
ing a fum  of  money,  or  a certain  price,  for 
any  ware  or  merchandize;  and  when 
any  thing  is  fold  by  auftion,  a perfon 
who  has  a mind  to  have  it,  mull  offer 
fomething  more  for  it  thaii  the  perfoii 
who  bade  laft, 

BIDDER,  he  that  bids  money  for  any  mer- 
chandize that  is  felling  by  auftion  : the 
belt,  or  laft  bidder,  is  he  who  offers  molt 
money  for  it.  See  the  articles  Sale,  and 
Sale  by  inch  of  candle. 

BIDENS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  fyn- 
genefia  pqlygamia- aqualis  clafs  of  plants. 
The  compound  flower  is  uniform  and  tu- 
bulofe,  and  the  proper  one  infundibuli- 
form.  The  feed  is  fingle,  obtufe,  and 
crowned  with  two  or  more  erefl  and  lhai  p 
awns.  See  plate  XXVIII.  fig.  i. 

This  plant  is  common  in  wet  places. 

BIDENTAL,  in  roman  antiquity,  a place 
blafted  with  lightening,  which  was  im- 
mediately confecrated  by  an  harufpex, 
with  the  facrifice  of  a bidens.  This  place 
was'  afterwards  accounted  facred,  and  it 
was  unlawful  to  enter  it,  or  to  tread  upon 
it ; for  which  reafon  it  was  commonly 
furrounded  with  a ditch,  wall,  hedge, 
ropes,  &c.  See  the  next  article. 

BIDENTALES,  in  roman  antiquity, 
priefts  inftituted  tp  perform  certain  cere- 
monies and  expiations  when  thunder  fell 
on  any  place.  Their  principal  office  was 
the  facrificing  a llieep  of  two  years  old, 
which  in  latin  is  called  bidens ; from 
whence  the  place  ftruck  with  thunder  got 
the  name  of  bidental. 

The  bidentales  conftituted  a college,  or 
decury. 

BIDON,  a liquid  meafure,  containing 
about  five  pints  of  Paris,  that  is,  about 
five  quarts  englifh  wine-meafure.  It  is 
feldom  ufed  but  arttopg  Ihips  crews. 

BIEL,  a town  of  the  canton  of  Bern,  in 
Switzerland;  fitiiated  at  the  north  end  of 
a lake  to  which  it  gives  name,  about  fif- 
teen miles  north-weft  of  the  city  of  Bern: 
eaft  long.  7°,  and  north  lat.  47°  15'. 

BIELSKI,  a town  of  Polachia,  in  Poland, 
about  fixty-two  miles  fouth  of  Grodno  : 
eaft  long.  44°,  and  north  lat,  53°. 

Bielski,  or  Bihela,  is  alfo  a town  of 


Smolenfko,  in  Ruffia:  eaft  W ,,o 
and  north  lat.  56°  40'.  ^ 1 

BIER,  a wooden  machine  for  carrying,!, 
bodies  of  the  dead  to  be  burried 1 
article  Burial.  ‘ • 

BIGA,  in  antiquity,  a chariot 
two  horfesa-breafl.  Chariot  races 


two  horfes,  were  introduced 


into  tb 


Olympic  games  in  the  93d  olympiad 
the  invention  was  much  more  antien'i'M 
we  find  that  the  heroes  in  the  Iliad  fon’d 
from  chariots  of  that  kind.  ° 

BIGAMY,  the  pofleffion  of  two  wiveui 
the  fame  time.  This  is  the  interpretatio, 
of  the  word,  in  a law  pafled  in  j Jjjq 
which  makes  bigamy  felony.  Amoii 
the  Romans,  perfons  convidled  of  bigamy 
were  branded  with  a note  of  infamy! 
and  in  France,  they  were  antientlypuni^ 
ed  with  death. 

Bigamy,  in  the  canon  law,  is  wbd, , 
perfon  either  marries  two  women  fuctef. 
fively,  or  only  marries  one  woman  win 
had  been  married  before.  Both  wfcli 
cafes  are  accounted  impediments  to  bt  a 
clerk,  or  to  hold  a bifliopric.  It  is  alfo 
bigamy  when  a perfon  marries  a womai 
who  had  been  debauched  before;  01 
when  he  hath  known  his  own  wife,  aflii 
file  has  been  debauched  by  another. 
The  romanifts  make  a kind  of  bigamy 
by  interpretation ; as  when  a perfon  ig 
holy  orders,  or  that  has  made  profeffmn 
of  fome  monaftic  order,  marries.  Tkii 
the  bifliop  can  difpenfe  with  on  foineocca- 
fions. 

Spiritual  bigamy  is  when  a perfon  ItoMl 
two  incompatible  benefices,  two  bi- 
ffioprics,  two  vicarages,  &c, 
BIGGLESWADE,  a market- town  i» 
Bedfordlhire,  lituated  on  the  river  Ivel, 
about  eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  BMfonli 
weft  longitude  20',  north  lat.  52“  5^ 
BIGNESS,  Or  Magnitude.  SeetheaN 
tide  Magnitude. 

BIGNONIA,  the  TR-UMfET-FLOWERjin 
botany,  a genus  of  the  didynanna-mi*- 
fpermia  clafs.  The  flower  is  monopeia- 
lous,  with  a mouth  campanulated;  and 
divided  into  fivefegments:  the  fruit  isa 
pod  with  two  cells  and  two  valves,  con- 
taining feveral  imbricated,  coropieifeil; 
and  winged  feeds.  There  are  no  medi- 
cinal virtues  afcribed  to  this  plant.  See 
plate  XXVIII.  fig.  2. 

BIGOT,  a perfon  foolilhly  obftinate  and 
perverfely  wedded  to  any  opinion,  but 
particularly  an  opinion  of  a religious  ni- 

lure.  ' 

BII.AN- 
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WLANCIIS  DEFERENDI5,  in  law,  a 

^writ  direaed  to  a corporation  for  carry- 
ing weights  to  a haven,  there  to  weigh 
wool  that  perfons  were  formerly  Iicenfed 

to  tranTport. 

BILANDEKj  a fmall  flat-bottomed  vefTel, 
with  only  one  large  malt  and  fail,  and 
its  deck  laifed  half  a foot  above  the.  plat- 
board,  See  the  article  Ship. 

BILARY  pore,  ^orus  bilarius.  See  the 

• article  PORUS.  , „ , 

bilateral,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes 
fomeihihg  with  two  fides._  Hence, 
Bilateral  cognation  is  kinlhip  both  by 
the  father  and  mother  fide. 

BILBOA,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 

‘ Bifcay,  in  Spain,  fituated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Ibaicabal,  which,  falling  into 
tliefea.a  little  below  it,  forms  a good 
harbour!  weft  longitude  3®,  and  north 
latitude  43®  30'. 

BILBOWS,  a’puniflimentat  fea,  atifwer- 
ingto  the  flocks  at  land.  ' The  offender 
is  laid  in  ,irons,  or  flocks,  which  are 
more  or  lefs  ponderous,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  offence  of  which  he  is 
guilty, 

BILDESTON,  a market  town  of  Suffolk, 
about  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Bury : eaft 
longitude  40',  and  north  lat.  51®  20', 

BILDGE  of  a ihip,  the  bottom  of  her  floor, 
or  the  breadth  of  the  place  the  fhip  refts 
on  when  Ihe  is  aground.  Therefore, 
bildge-water  is  that  which  lies  on  her 
floor,  and  cannot  go  to  the  well  of  the 
pump:  and  bildge-pumps,  or  burr- 
puraps,  are  thofe  that  carry  off  the  bildge- 
water.  They  likewife  fay  the  fliip  is 
bildged,  when  Ihe  has  fome  of  her  timber 
(truck  off  on  a rook  or  anchor,  and  fprings 
a leak. 

BILE,  a yellow,  bitter  juice,  feparated 
from  the  blood  in  the  liver,  collefted  in 
the  porus  bilarius  arid  gall  bladder,  and 
thence  difcharged  by  the  common  du£l 
into  the  duodenum. 

The  bile  is  properly  of  two  kinds,  and  Is 
dillinguilhed  under  thkm  by  the  names  of 
cyftic  and  hepatic.  The  '.hepatic  bile  is 
thin,  almoft  iniipidi  andfcarce  coloured  j 
the  cyftic  bile  is  thicker,  more  coloured, 
and  very  bitter. 

This  laft,  moft  properly  called  bile,  as  the 
firft  is  denominated  gall,  is  feparated 
immediately  from  the  glands  of  the  liver 
mts  the  porus  bilarius.  Its  nature  ip 
filch  as  to  refill  acids;,  and  being  mixed 
with  other  fluids,  to  give  them  the  like 
P^pstty  j and  by  a chemical  gnalyfis,  is 


obferved  to  afford  fome  fulphur,  or  oil, 
foine  volatile  fait,  and  a good  deal  of  fix- 
ed fait ; in  which  particular  it  differs  from, 
all  other  animal  liquors,  and  a moderate 
quantity  of  a caput  mortuum  or  earth  : 
the  balls  is  phlegm. 

As  to  the  hnanner  in  which  the  bile  is 
fecreted  in  the  liver,  there  are  various 
opinions.  Some  maintain,  that  the  pores 
of  the  fecretory  glands  of  the  liver,  have 
a certain  configuration  and  magnitude, 
to  which  the  particles  of  the  bile  float- 
ing in  the  blood,  being  juft  anfwerable 
both  in  bulk  and  figure,  are  admitted 
in,  and  all  the  reft  excluded,^  Others 
have  recourfe  to  a ferment  which  they 
fuppofe  to  refide  in  the  liver,  by  means 
of  which,  the  particles  of  the  blood,  in 
their  paffage  through  the  fecretory  du£ls, 
affume  the  form  of  .bile.  Others  main- 
tain, that  the  fluids  contained  in  the 
blood  of  the  vena  porta,  apply  indiffer- 
ently to  the  apertures  of  the  fecretpry 
tubes,  contiguous  to  the  extremities  of 
the  vena  porta,  and  to  the  extreme 
branches  of  the  vena  cavaj  that  the 
pores  of  the  cava  being  too  little,  and 
thofe  of  the  porta  large  enough  to  admit 
certain  particles,  thefe  being  feparated 
from  the  fociety  of  the  effential  part  of 
the  blood,  and  expofed  to  the  aflion  of 
the  bilary  veffels,  conftitute  a new  hu- 
mour diftinft  from  the  blood,  called  bile. 
Dr.  Kell  accounts  for  the  fecretion  of 
the  bile,  from  the  ftrong  attraftion  be- 
tween the  particles  of  which  it  is  com- 
pofed.  But  all  this  is  very  fyftematical. 
As  to  the  quantity  of  the  bile  fecreted  in 
the  liver,  we  are  ignorant,  as  Dr.  Haller 
obferves,  of  the  velocity  with  which  the 
blood  of  the  mefentery  circulates  5 we 
are  ignorant  of  the  caufts  which  may  ei- 
ther accelerate  or  retard  its  velocity ; we 
have  not  the  diameters  of  the  veffels  pre- 
cifely  afcertained,  nor  indeed  do  they  re- 
main invariably  the  fame  j,  and  confe- 
quently  were  we  to  pretend  to  fix  the 
quantity  of  bile  fecreted  in  theliverin  any 
given  time,  we  Ihould  certainly  be  very, 
erroneous  in  our  calculations. 

The  ufe  of  the  bile  is  to  attenuate  the 
chyle,  to  mix  the  oleagenous  parts  of  the 
blood  with  the  aqueous,  to  liimulate  the 
inteftines,  and  in  part  to  change  the  acid 
of  the  chyle.  All  thefe  effeQs  the  cyftic 
bile  produces  in  a greater,  and  the  hepatic 
in  a lefs  degree. 

The  bile  is  a juice  of  great  importance 
vvith  regard  to  the  good  or  ill  habit  of  the 
■ animal. 
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animal.  We  have  already  feen  how  it 
operates  upon  the  chyle,  the  blood,  fSc. 
W Which  we  may  add,  that  it  likewife 
affifts  in  digeftion,  by  promoting  putre- 
faftion.  A redundance  of  bile  occafions 
many  and  terrible  difeafes,  which,  ac- 
cording to  to  the  feat  of  the  humors,  their 
acrimony,  or  vent  given  themi  will  ap- 
pear in  the  lhape  of  a remitting  or  inter- 
mitting fever,  a cholera,  or  dyfentery. 
Too  great  an  evacuation  of  the  bile,  ei- 
ther upwards  or  downwards,  robs  the 
chylefaftion  of  its  main  inftrument. 
Hence  it  prevents  digeftion,  fecretion, 
excretion  of  the  fasces,  and  produces  an 
acid  temperature,  coldnefs,  weaknefs, 
palenefs  and  fwoonings.  And  if  the  bile 
be  prevented  in  its  dilcharge  into  the  in- 
teftines,  it  produces  a jaundice. 

Of  atra  bilis,  or  black  bile,  Boerhaave 
diftinguilhes  three  forts,  ift.  The  raild- 
eft,  arifing  from  the  matter  of  the  blood 
put  into  too  great  a motion,  which  hence 
takes  the  name  of  aduft  : the  id  is  an 
aggravation  of  the  firft,  arifing  from  the 
fame  caufes,  only  heightened  5 and  the 
3d  is  a corrupt  parched  bile,  which  is  the 
word  of  all.  See  the  article  Bilious. 

BILEDULGERID,  one  of  the  divifions  of 
Africa,  having  Barbary  on  the  north, 
and  IZaara,  or  the  defart,  on  the  fouth. 

BILEVELT,  a town  of  Weftphalia,  in 
Germany,  about  feven  miles  fouth- eaft: 
of  Ravenfliurg  : eaft  longitude  15', 
north  latitude  51''. 

It  is  fubjeft  to  the  king  of  Pruflia. 

BIEINGUIS,  in  a general  fenfe,  fignifies 
one  that  fpeaks  two  languages ; but  in 
law,  is  ufedfor  a jury  that  paffes  in  any 
cafe  between  an  engliftiman  and  a for- 
eigner, whereof  part  ought  to  be  eng- 
lifc,  and  part  ftrangers. 

BILIOUS,  in  general,  denotes  fomething 
belonging  to,  or  partaking  of,  the  nature 
of  bile.  Hence, 

^iLious  FEVERS  are  thofe  occafioned  by 
the  over-copioufnefs,  or  bad  qualities  of 
the  bile.  Seethe  article  Bile. 
Concerning  the  bilious  fever,  which  Dr.' 
Pringle  fays  is  epidemic  in  marfliy  coun- 
tries and  camps,  he  obferves,  that  it  be- 
gins with  chilnefs  and  laffitude,  pains  in 
the  head  and  bones,  and  a diforder  at 
the  ftomach.  At  night  the  perlbn  gets 
mo  reft,  and  often  becomes  delirious  ; 
but,  generally,  in  the  morning,  an  im- 
perfeft  fweat  brings  on  a remiffion  of  all 
the  fymptoms.  In  the  evening,  the  pa- 
spxyfm  returns,  but  wjthout  any  told  fit. 


and  is  commonly  worfe  than  befoie. 
the  fecond  morning,  it  remits  as  before- 
and  thefe  periods  go  on  daily,  till  it  in! 
fenfibly  changes  either  into  a continued oj 
an  intermitting, lhape. 

The  doftor  enumerates  other  fywptoiM 
of  this  terrible  difeafe,  as  crudenefs  of 
the  urine,  bilious  ftools,  coftivenefs, 
and  obferves,  that  its  cure,  before  it  be! 
comes  continued,  is  to  be  attempted  by 
evacuations,  the  neutral  falls,  and  the 
bark.  Bleeding  he  judges  indifpenfible- 
which  Ihould  be  repeated  once,  or  oftener' 
according  to  the  urgency  of  the  fymp! 
toms.  After  bleeding,  it  is  property 
give  an  emetic  during  the  remiffion  of 
the  fever  ; but  if  the  Iforaach  be  inflam, 
ed,  vomits  are  dangerous,  and  there- 
fore  ought  never  to  be  given.  Ipeca- 
cudnha,  he  obferves,  is  the  fafeft  and 
eafieft,  but  antimonials  make  the  moll 
efficacious  vomits.  If  the  body  remains 
coftive,  it  is  proper  to  open  it  by  lenient 
phyfic.  He  likewife  recommends  fait  of 
wormwood,  lemon -juice,  fpiritus  niinde. 
reri,  and  the  bark  j which  laft  ought 
not  to  be  given  till  the  urine  breaks, 
and  the  intermiffions  take  place.  Bleed- 
ing and  purging  are  alfo  necelfary  be- 
fore the  bark  is  given,  which  he  thinks 
anfwers  heft  in  fubftance,  adminiftred  in 
rhenilh  wine,  after  ftanding  a night  in  in- 
fufion. 

If  it  changes  into  a continued  fever,  bleed- 
ing becomes  necelfary;  and  blifters  are 
not  only  ufeful,  blit  the  very  heft  reme- 
dy: to  thefe  maybe  joined  the  neutral 
falls,  and  diaphoretic  powders. 

The  doftor  farther  obferves,  that  tho’a 
fweat  be  the  proper  crifis,  it  ought  never 
to  be  promoted  by  theriaca,  or  the  like 
hot  medicines ; unlefs  .the  pulfe  lliouM 
fink,  and  the  petechiae,  or  other  bad  fymp- 
toms,  appear  ; in  which  cafe,  the  warmer 
a!e>{ipharmics  are  highly  necelfary,  as  the 
dileafe  has  then  changed  into  a malignant 
fever.  Seethe  article  Malignant. 
Bilious  colic.  See  the  article  Couc, 
BILL,  an  inftrument  made  of  iron,  edged- 
in  the  form  of  a crefeent,  and  adapted  to 
a handle.  It  is  ufed  by  plumbers,  to 
perform  feveral  parts  of  their  work;  by 
balket-makers,  to  cut  the  largeft  pieces  of 
chefnut  trees  and  other  wood  ; and  by 
gardeners,  to  prune  trees.  When  Ihort, 
it  is  called  a hand-bill,  and  when  long,  a 
hedge-bill. 

Bill  fignifies  alfo  a paper,  either  written 
or  printed,  in  very  large  charafiers, 
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wliich  potted  up  in  feme  open  and 
public  place,  to  give  notice  of  the  fale 
of  any  merchandize,  or  fliip,  or  of  the 
failing  of  any  velTel  into  foreign  parts. 
The  great  conveniency  of  advertifing  in 
ihe  public  papers,  makes  bills  of  this  na- 
ture'^lefs  neceflary  in  England  than  in 
other  countries.  . • 

Bill  in  trade,  both  wholefale  and  retail; 
asalfo  among  workmen,  fignifies  an  ac- 
count of  merchandizes  or  goods  deliver- 
ed to  a perfon,  or  of  work  done  for  one. 
In  thofe  bills,  muft  be  fet  down  the  Aims 
of  money  received  on  account,  which 
ought  to  be  dedufled  from  the  Aim  total. 

MWBill,  a bill  at  the  bottom  of  which, 
they  to  whom  the  goods  are  delivered,  ac- 
knowledge that  they  have  received  them  ; 
that  they  are  fatisAed  with  the  price,  and 
promifeto  pay  it.  As  foon  as  a bill  is  fet- 
tled, the  merchant  , or  tradefman  is  Aire 
againft  all  exceptions  at  law,  and  may 
claim  his  debt  even  during  thirty  years. 

Bill  of  credit,  that  which  a merchant  or 
banker  gives  to  a perfon  whom  he  can 
tru(l,  impowering  him  to  receive  money 
from  his  correfpondents  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Though  bills.of, credit  be  different 
from  bills  of  exchange,  yet  they  enjoy 
thefame  privileges  i for  the  money  paid 
in  confequence  of  them,  is  recoverable  by 
law. 

Bill  of  entry,  an  account  of  the  goodg  en- 
tered at  the  cuttom-houfe,  both  inwards 
and  outwards.  In  this. bill  muff  be  ex- 
preffed,  the  merchant. exporting  or  im- 
porting ; the  quantity  of- merchandize, 
and  the  divers  fpecies  thereof ; and  whi- 
ther tranfported,  or  fro.ni  whence. 

Bill  of  exchange,  a piece  of'.paper  on 
which, i.s  written  a fliort  order,  .given  by 
a. merchant,  &c.  for  paying,  to.  Aich  a 
perfon,  or  his  order, 'and  in  fome  coun- 
tries tothe  bearer  in  ,a  diftant  .place,  a 
fum  of  money  equivalent -to  that  which 
fucha  merchant,  fefc.  has  received  in  his 
dwelling-honfe. 

There  are  three  things,  ncceffary  to  con- 
llitute  a bill  of  exchange,  i.  That  it 
he  drawn  in  one  city  upon  another. 

That  there  be  three  perfons  concerned, 
the  drawer,  the  prefenter,  or  perfon  for 

. whom  it  is  drawn,  and  the  acceptor,  or 
he  on  whom  it  is  drawn.  And,  3.  That 
it  make  mention,  that  the  value  which 
the  drawer  has  received,  is  either  in 
bills  of  exchange,  in  money,  merchan- 
dize, or  other  effefts,  which  are  to  be 
exprelTed.  • ■ - ■ 

Vol.T, 


Thefe  bills  afe  made  payable  eithei'if- 
fight,  or  fo  many  daysj  weeks,  or  months 
after  date  j the  fpace  of  a month  being 
called  ufance,  and  two  or  three  nionths 
after  dale,  double  or  treble  ufancei. 
There  is  a difference  between  an  inland 
bill  and  foreign  bill  ; for  an  inland  bill 
of  extihange,  is  faid  to  be  only  in  the 
nature  of  a letter ; but  a foreign  or  out- 
land  bill  is  more  regarded  in  law ; 
becaufe  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  com- 
merce with  other  countries,  which  makes 
it  of  a public. concern. 

Not  only  the  drawer,  but  every  itidorfer 
of  a bill  is  liable  for  the  payment  there- 
of ; for  an  indorfer  charges  himfelf  in 

■ the  fame  manner,  as  if  he  had  originally- 
drawn  the  bill  : and  a plaintiff,  in  an 

. aflion  in  fuch  cafe,  is  not  obliged  to 
. prove  the  drawer’s  hand,  becaufe  the  in- 
dorfer is  as  a new  drawer  ; but  he  muft 
make  proof  that  he  demanded  the  money 
of  the  drawer,  or  drawers,  or  that  he 
fought  after,  and  could  not  And  them 
, in '.Convenient  time  : for,  by  the  cuffom 
among  merchants,  the  indorfee  is  to  re- 
ceive the  money  of  the  Aril  drawer,  if  he 
can,  and  if  he  cannot,  then,  and  not  be- 
. fore  the  indorfer  muft  anfwer  it, 

The  forging  bills  of  .exchange,  or  any 
acceptance,  and  Healing  fuch  bills  (oh 
money  is  felon)', 

Bill  of  lading,  an  acknowledgment  Agned 
by  the  matter  of  a Aiip,  and  given  to  a 
merchant,  &c,  containing  an  account  of 
the  goods  which  the  matter  has  received 
. on  board  from  that  merchant,  fife,  with 
a proinife  to  deliver  them  at  an  intended 
place  for  a certain  falary.  Each  bill  of 
lading  muff  be  treble,  one  for  the  mer- 
chant who  loads  the  goods,  another  to 

■ be  lent  to  the  perfon  to  whom  they.are 
, conAgned,  and  the.  third  to  remain  in  the 

hands  of  the  matter  of  tlie  Aiip.  It  muft 
be  obferved,  however,  that  a bill  of  lad- 
ing is  iifed  only  when  the  goods  fent  on 
board  a Aiip  are  but  part  of  the  cargo  : 
for  when  a merchant  loads  a whole  vellel 
for  his  own  perfonal  account,  the  deed 
patted  between  him  and  die  matter  rf  the 
Aiip  is  called  charter-party.  See  the  ar- 
ticle ChaRTER-part1:‘, 

Bill  of  parcels,  an  account  given  by  the 
feller  to  the  buyer,  containing  the  par- 
ticulars of  all  the  forts  and  prices  of  the 
goods  bought. 

Bill  of  fdle,  is  wheli  a perfon  wanting  a 
Aim  of  money,  delivers  goods  as  a fecu- 
I'ity  to  the  lender,  td  whom  he  gives 
■R  r this 
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this  bill,  impowering  him  to  fell  the 
goods,  in  cafe  the  fum  borrowed^  is 
not  repaid,  with  intereft,  at  the  appoint- 
> ed  time. 

’Bii'l  of  Jiore,  a licence  granted  at  the  cuf- 
tom-houfe  to  merchants,  by  which  they 
have  liberty  to  carry,  cuftom-free,  all 
fuch  (lores  and  provifions  as  they  may 
have  occafion  for  during  their  voyfage. 

Bill  of  fufferance,  a licence  granted  to  a 
merchant  at  the  cuHom-houfe,  fufFering 
him  to  trade  from  one  englilh  port  to  an- 
other, without  paying  cuftom. 

Ba;nl-BiLL,  a private  inhrument  whereby 
private  perfons  become  intitled  to  a part 
in  the  bank.  (lock.  See  the  article  Bank. 
Bill,  in  law,  a fecurity  for  money  under 
the  hand,  and  fometimes  the  feal,  of  the 
debtor.  It  is  of  two  forts,  a (ingle  bill 
without  a penalty,  ora  bill  with  a penal- 
ty, called  a penal  bill ; which  lali  is  all 
one  with  what  we  call  a bond  or  obliga- 
tion, onlyitHas  not  a condition.  Seethe 
article  Bond., 

Bill  denotes  alfo  a declaration,  in  writing, 
exprelling  either  fome  wrong  the  com- 
plainant has  fuffered  by  the  defendant,  or 

■ elfe  a fault  that  the  party  complained  of 
has  committed  againft  fome  law  or  (la- 
tute  of  the  realm. 

This  bill  is  fometimes  exhibited  to  juf- 
tices  at  the  general  atfifes,  by  way  of  in- 
^ diftment,  or  referred  to  others  having 
jurifdiaion  ; but  more  efpecially  is  ad- 
drelfed  to  the  lord-chancellor,  for  incon- 
fcionable  wrongs  done.  It  contains  the 
thing  or  faft  complained  of,  the  damage 
fuftained,  and  a petition  or  procefs  againft 
the  defendant  for  redrefs  ; and  is  ufed 
bath  in  criminal  and  civil  cafes.  In  a 
criminal  cafe,  the  words 
Billa  VERA  are  indorfed  by  the  grand 
jury  upon  a prefentment,  thereby  figni- 
lying,  that  they  find  the  lame  made  with 

■ prolsable  evidence,  and  on  that  account 
worthy  of  farther  confideration. 

Bill  in  parliament,  a paper  containing 
propofitions  offered  to  the  houfes  to  be 
palled  by  them,  and  then  prefented  to  the 
king  to  pafs  info  a law. 

Bill  of  attainder,  ')  C Attainder. 
Bill  of  appeal,  ^See  v Appeal. 

'Sti'Li.  of  mortality , ' t Mortality, 
BILLERIC  AY,  a market-town  of  Effex, 
about  twenty  miles  eaft  of  London  : eaft 
longitude  ao^,  north  latitude  51  35  * 

BILLET,  in  heraldry,  a bearing  in  form 
of  a long  fquare.  They  are  fuppofed  to 
reprelent  pieces  of  cloth  of  gold  or  filver, 
but  Guilim  thinks  they  reprefent  a letter 
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fealed  up  ; and  other  authors  take  fte® 
for  bricks. 

Billete  fignifies  that  the  efcutcheon'issll 
over  ftrewed  with  billets,  the  number  nol 
afcertained.  See  plate  XXVIII,  fig.  j, 

Billet-wood,  fmall  woed  for  fuel,  cat 
three  feet  and  four  inches  long,  and  (even 
inches  and  a half  in  compafs ; the  affiie 
of  which  is  to  be  inquired  of  by  jullice!, 

BILLETTING,  in  military  affairs,  is  ilie 
quartering  of  foldiers  in  the  houfes  of  i 
town  or  village.  And  among  fox-hunt, 
ers,  it  fignifies  the  ordure  and  dungol 
a fox. 

BILLIARDS,  an  ingenious  kind  of  game 
played  on  an  oblong  table,  covered  witli 
green  cloth,  and  placed  exadlly  level, 
with  little  ivory  balls,  which  are  diivtn 
by  crooked  (licks,  made  on  purpofe,  into 
hazards  or  holes  on  the  edge  and  corners 
of  the  table,  according  to  certain  rules  of 
the  game. 

BILLINGHAM,  a market-town  of  Nor- 
thumberland, about  twenty- five  iiiiln 
north-weft  of  NeWcaftle  : weft  longitude 
1°  40',  and  north  latitude  55°  20'. 

BILLON,  in  the  hiftory  of  coins,  a com- 
pofition  of  precious  and  bafe  metals, 
where  the  latter  predominant.  Where- 
fore gold  under  twelve  carats  fine,  it 
called  billon  of  gold  ; and  filver  under 
(ix  penny-weight,  billon  of  filver.  So 
little  attention-  was  paid  formerly  to  the 
purity  of  gold  and  filver,  that  the  teiiu 
billon  of  gold,  was  applied  only  to  to 
which  was  undeh  twenty-one  carats  j and 
billon  of  filver  to  that  which  was  lower 
than  ten  penny-vyeight. 

Billon,  in  geography,  a town  of  tire 
lower  Auvergne,  in  the  Lyonois,  in 
■ France,  about  ten  miles  foutli-eah  of 
Clermont:  eaft  longitude  3°  25',  and 
north  latitude  45°  40^ 

BILSDON,  a market -town  of  Leiceder- 
(hire,  ■ about  feven  miles  fouth-eall  ol 
Leicefter : weft  longitude  50',  aiidnoith 
latitude  52°  40'. 

BILSEN,  a town  of  Germany,  about  (is 
miles  weft  of  Maeftricht : eaft  longitude 
5°  30',  and  north  latitude  51". 

BIMEDIAL,  in  mathematics.  If  ivro me- 
dial lines,  as  AB  and  B C,  cominenfu- 
rable  only  in  power,  containing  a ratio- 
nal re6langle,are  compounded,  the  whole 
line  AC  will  be  irrational,  and  is  calleda 
firft  bimedialline. 


See  Euclid,  lib.  X.  prop.  3!!. 
BIMLIPATAN,  a port-town  of  GoIcm- 
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da  in  India,  where  the  Dutch  have  a fac- 
tor)'. It  is  fituated  on  the  weft  fide, of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  in  83°  eaft  longitude, 
and  18"  north  latitude. 

binary  arithmetic,  that  wherein 
unity,  or  i and  o,  are  only  ufed. 

This  was  the  invention  of  Mr.  Leibnitz, 
who  fliews  it  to  be  very  expeditious  in 
difcovering  the  properties  of  numbers,  and 
in  conftrufting  tables;  and  Mr.  Dange- 
court,  in  the  hiftory  of  the  royal  academy 
of  fciences,  gives  a fpecimen  of  it  con- 
cerningarithmetical  progreffionals;  where 
he diews  that,  becaufe  in  binary  arithme- 
tic, only  two  charadlers  are  ufed,  there- 
fore the  laws  of  progreffion  may  be  more 
ealily  difcovered  by  it  than  by  common 
arithmetic. 

All  the  charaflers,  ufed  in  binary  arith- 
metic are  o and  r,  and  the  cypher  mul- 
tiplies every  thing  by  1,  as  in  the  com- 
mon arithmetic  by  10.  Thus,  I is  one; 
10,  two;  II,  three;  100,  four;  loi, 
live;  no,  fix;  iii,  feven  ; 1000,  eight ; 
1001,  nine;  1010,  ten;  which  is  built 
outlie  fame  principles  with  common  arith- 
metic. 

The  author,  however,  does  not  recom- 
mend this  method  for  common  ufe,  be- 
caufe-of  the  great  number  of  figures  re- 
quired to  exprefs  a number  ; and  adds, 
that  if  the  common  progreffion  were  from 
li  to  II,  or  from  16  to  16,  it  would  be 
ftill  niore  expeditious. 

Binary  measure,  in  mufic,  is  a meafure 
which  is  beaten  equally,  or  where  the 
time  of  riling  is  equal  to  that  of  falling. 
This  is  ufually  called  common  time,  be- 
fides  which  there  is  a binary  triple.  See 
the  articles  Measure,  Time,  and 
Triple. 

Binary  number,  that  compofed  of  two 
units.  See  the  article  Number. 

BINBROKE,  a market-town  of  Lincoln- 
Ihire,  about  twenty-five  miles  north-eaft 
of  Lincoln:  eaft  longitude  6',  and  north 
latitude  53°  31'. 

BINCH,  a little  fortified  town  of  Hainault, 
ten  miles  eaft  of  Mons  : eaft  longitude 
4°  20',  and  north  latitude  50°  30'. 
binding,  among  fencers,  denotes  the  fe- 
curirig  the  adverfary’s  fword,  which  is 
effefted  by  a prefiure  and  fpring  from  the 
wrift. 

Binding,,  in  falconry,  a term,  which  im- 
plies tiring,  or  when  a hawk  feizes. 

BIND-WEED,  connjolmdiis,  in  botany. 
See  the  article  Convolvulus. 

Bingen,  a town  of  the  eleflorate  of 


Mentz,  about  fixteen  miles  weft  of  that 
city : eaft  longitude  7?  ao',  and  north 
latitude  50°. 

BINGLEY,'a  market-town,  in  the  weft- 
riding of  Yorkfhire,.  about  thirty  miles 
weft  of  York : weft  longitude  1“  40',  and 
north  latitude  53°  43'. 

BINOCULAR  TELESCOPE,  a kind  of  di- 
optric telefcope  fitted  with  two  tubes  join- 
ed in  filch  a manner,  that  one  may  fee  a 
diftant  objeift  with  both  eyes,  at  the  fame 
time. 

BINOMIAL,  in  algebra,  a root  confiftlng 
of  two  members  connefted  by  the  fign  + 
or  — . Thus  a + b and  8 — 3 are  bino- 
mials, confining  of  the  fums  and  differ- 
ences of  thefe  quantities. 

The  powers  of  any  binomial  are  found 
by  a'  continual  multiplication  of  it  by 
itfblf.  For  example,  the  cube  or  third 
power  of  a + b,  will  be  found  by  multi- 
plication to  be  ^ -f-  332-4  -p  3c  j 

and  if  the  powers  of  3 — b are  required, 
they  will  be  found  the  fame  as  the  pre- 
ceding, only  the  terms  in  which  the  ex- 
ponent of  b is  an  odd  number,  will  be 
found  negative.  Thus,  the  cubeof  3— 4 
will  be  found  to  be  3^ — 3324-1-3  342 — 
where  the  fecond  and  fourth  terms  are 
negative,  the  exponent  of  4 being  an  odd 
number  in  thefe  terms.  In  general,  the 
terms  of  any  power  of  a — 4 are  pofifive 
and  negative  by  turns. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  the  firft  term 
of  any  power  of  3-f  4,  the  quantity  3 has 
the  exponent  of  the  power  required,  that 
in  the  following  terms,  the  exponents  of  3 
decreafe  gradually  by  the  fame  differences, 
•viz.  unit,  and  that  in  the  laft  terms  it 
is  never  found.  The  powers  of  4 are 
in  the  contrary  order  ; it  is  never  found 
in  the  firft  term,  but  its  exponent  in  the 
fecond  term  is  unit ; in  the  third  term,  its 
exponent  is  z,  and  thus  its  exponent  in- 
creafes  till  in  the  laft  term  it  becomes 
equal  to  the  exponent  of  the  power  re- 
quired. 

As  the  exponents  of  a thus  decreafe,  and 
and  at  the  fame  time  thole  of  4 increafe  ; 
the  fum  of  their  exponents  is  always  the 
fame,  and  is  equal  to  the  exponent  of 
the  power  required.  Thus,  in  the  fixth 
power  of  a4-b,mz,  a^+ba^b-^j:; 
a‘^b'^  + zoa^b^  + I$a^b*-i-6ab^ 
-f  4®,  the  exponents  of  a decreafe  in  this 
order  6,  5,  4,  3,  a,  1,0;  and  thofe  of 
4 increafe  in  the  contrary  order  o,  i,  2, 
3)  4>  S,  6.  And  the  fum  of  their  expo- 
nents in  any  term  is  always  6, 
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■ In  general,  therefore,  if  rz  + 5 is  to  be 
raifed  to  any  power  ?»,  the  terms  without 

b, 


their  coefficients  will  be  a'' 
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continued  till  the  expo- 
nent of  b become  equal  to  m. 

The  coefficients  of  the  refpeilive  terms 
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will  be  r,  m,  in  X , m x 
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3 _ + 5 

^c,  continued  until  you  have  one  co- 
efficient more  than  there  are  units  in  m. 
See  the  article  CofiFFiciENT. 

It  follows  therefore  by  thefe  rules’,  that 


X X 


*.'*■  4-)  bSc.  vVhich  is  the 


binomial  or  general  theorem,  for  railing 
a quantity  confifting.of  two  terms  to  any 
power  in. 

The  fame  general  theorenr  will  alfo  ferve 
for  the  evolution  of  binomials,  becaufe 
to  extrafil  any  root  of  a .given  quantity, 
is  the  fame  thing  as  to  raife  that  quantity 
to  a power  whofe  exponent  is  a fraftion 
that  has  its  dir.ominator  equal  to  the 
nuinber  that  exprefl'es  what  kind  of  root 
is  to  be  extracted.  Thus,  to  extrafl  the 
fquare  root  of  <z  -f-  h,  is  to  raife  a -f-  * to  a 
power  whofe  exponent  is  Nowad-  *"• 
being  found  as  above  ; fuppoling  m’—\, 
you  will  find  “a'5  4-  2 x a i b 
4"  ^ X — 4 X zr  — ItX — i 
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— , &c. 

BIOGRAPHER,  one  who  writes  the  lives 
of  particular  perfons,  as  Plutarch,  Sue- 
tonius, &c.  See  the  next  article, 
TIIOGRAPHY,  a very  entertaining  and 
' inftruilive  fpecies  of  hiftory,  containing 
the  life  pf  fome  retfiatliable  perfon,  of 
perfons, 

Lord  Bacon  regrets,  that  the  lives  of 
eminent  men  are  not  mm'®  frequently 
Wfijten  j for,  adds  he,  though  kings. 


princes,  and  great  perfonages  be  ftiv, 
yet  there  are  'many  other  excellent  men 
who  deferve  better  than  vague  reporti’ 
and  barren  elogies.  ’’ 

BIORNBURG,  a town  of  Finland,  lltmt. 
ed  on  the  eallern  fhore  of  the  Bothnic 
gulph  ! eatt  long.  11°,  and  north  lat,  k, 
BIOTA,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  fca-in! 
lefts,  of  a cylindric,  but  variable  figure 
with  the  tentacula  arranged  in  a fingle 
feries  round  the  aperture  of  the  mouik 
at  the  extremity  of  the-body. 

Among  the  feveral  other  fpecies  of  tfe 
genus  is  the  polype.  See  Polype, 
BIOUAC,  in  military  affairs,  a ni4t. 
guard,  performed  by  the  whole  army, 
when  there  is  any  apprehenfion  of  danger 
from  the  enemy. 

BIPENNIS,  in  romah  antiquity,  an  ix 
wiih  a double  edge,  one  of  whidm-js 
ufed  in  dabbing,  and  the  other  in  cutting, 
BIQUADRATIC  power,  in  algebre, 
the  fourth  power  or  fquared  fquare  of  a 
number,  as  16  is  the  biquadratic  power 
of  2 ; for  2 X * is  4,  and  4X4  iseeiutl 
to  16. 

Bkouabratic  root  of  a number,  ii 
the  fquare  root  of  its  fquare  root:  tlius 
the  biquadratic  root  of  8t  is  35  fortke 
fquare  root  of  81  is  g,  and  the  fquare  root 
of  9 is  3. 

Biquadratic  equation,  an  equation 
where  the  unknown  quantity  of  one  of 
the  terms  has  four  dimenfions. 

Any  biquadratic  equation  may  be  con- 
ceived as  generated  by  the  multiplica- 
tion of  four  fimple  equations.  Thus  if 
x—a,  X—b,  . x—c,  x—d,  or  x—az 
6,  X — b—o,  x-—c~o,  x—ii-o\ 

then  will  x — a x x — b x x—cx  x-i 
—0,  beget  a biquadratic  equation.  Or 
^ it  may  be  formed  of  two  quadratic  equa- 
tions, as  x^+  bx+cxx'^^  dx  + iza\ 
or,  laftly,  it  may  be  produced  from  the 
multiplication  of  one  cubic  and  one  Cmple 

equation',  asx — a X 
zzo.  For  the  conlirufilion  and  refolu- 
tion  of  biquadratic  equations.  See  tlieat- 
ticles  Equation, and  Construgtios 
of  equations. 

BIQUINTILE,  an  afpeft  of  the  planets, 
when  they  are  144  degrees  from  eidi 
other. 

BIR,  a city  of  Diarbeck,  or  Mefopotaniia, 
fituated  on  the  river  Euphrates,  about 
feventy  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Aleppo,  it 
40”  eaft  long,  and  35®  20'  north  latitude, 
BIRCH-tree,  in  botany,  betala, 
the  artiele  Betala, 
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bird,  avis,  in  zoology,  one  of  the  fix 
general  claffes  of  animals,  the  charaaers 
of  which  are,  that  their  body  is  covered 
with  feathers,  and  that  they  have  two 
wings,  two  legs,  and  a bill  of  a firm 
bony  or  rather  horny  fiibftance  : . add  to 
this,  that  the  females  are  all  oviparous. 
The  knowledge  of  birds,  of  the  orders 
and  genera  into  which  they , are  fubdivid- 
ed,  and  of  their  natures,  ufes,  figures, 
gfc.  conrtitutes  a particular  fcience,  un- 
der the  name  of  ornithology. 

Birds  have  been  ufually  divided  into  ter- 
rellrial  and  aquatic,  or  land  and  water- 
birds ; but  this  divifion  is  too  gene- 
ral, as  well  as  indeterminate:  a much 
jnoie  certain  diftin6fion  of  birds  is  found- 
ed on  the  different  fliapes  and  ftruiSlure  of 
their  beaks,  from  which  alone  they  are 
naturally  arranged  under  the  fix  follow- 
ing orders.  I.  T\\z  acdpitres,  or  thofe 
which  have  the  beak  uncinated,  or  hook- 
ed. z.  The  picrr,  or  thofe  with  convex 
and  compreffed  beaks.  3.  T\\e  aaferes, 
or  thofe  with  dentated  or  ferrated  beaks. 
tf.  The  fcohpaces,  or  thofe  furnifiied  with 
fubcylindric  and  obtufe  beaks.  5.  The 
gn/fe,?,  comprehending  fuch  birds  as  have 
the  beak  of  a conic  form,  but  crooked, 
and  the  upper  chap  imbricated.  6.  The 
pafires,  or  thofe  with  conic  and  attenu- 
ated beaks.  See  the  articles  Accipiter, 
Pic.®,  ©'c. 

We  meet  with  feveral  other  diftinflions 
of  birds,  taken  from  their  manner  of 
feeding;  as  carnivorous  ones,  or  birds  of 
prey;  frugivorbus  and  granivorous  birds, 
or  fuch  as  feed  on  fruits  and  the  feeds  of 
various  plants ; infeflivorous  birds,  or 
thofe  which  feed  principally  on  infe6ls  : 
and  fo  in  other  cafes. 

As  to  the  conftituent  parts  of  birds,  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  head  is  generally 
fmall  in  proportion  to  the  reft;  of  the  bo- 
dy; that  the  eyes  are  more  plain  and  de- 
preffed  than  in  quadrupeds  ; and  that 
they  have  no  external  auricle,  or  ear.  See 
the  articles  Wing,  Bill,  Tail,  &’c. 
Singing  birds  are  valued,  in  the  book  of 
rates,  at  9 s.  the  dozen,  and  pay  duty 
»s.  d.  whereof  is.  ii~^gd.  is 
drawn  back  on  exporting  them.  All 
other  birds  are  valued  at  12  s the  dozen, 
and  pay  duty  2 s.  10 d.  whereof 
7 roo<^-  is  drawn  back. 

Bird  of  par adife.  See  P.aradise. 

Black  Bird,  the  englilli  name  of  the  mem- 
la  vulgaris  of  ornithologifts.  See  the 
article  Merula, 


Birds,  in  heraldry,  according  to  their  fe- 
veral kinds,  reprefent  either  the  contem- 
plative oraflive  life.  They  are  the  em- 
blems of  liberty,  expedition,  readinefs, 

, , fwiftnefs,  and  fear.  They  are  more  ho- 
nourable bearings  than  fifties,  becaufe 
they  participate  more  of  air  and  fire,  the 
two  nobleft  and  higheft  elements,  than  of 
earth  and  water. 

Birds  muft  be  borne  in  coat-armour,  as  is 
beft  fitting  the  propriety  of  their  natural 
aflions  of  going,  fitting,  ftanding,  fly- 
ing, Sfr. ' 

Birds  that  are  either  whole  footed,  or 
have  theirfeet  divided,  and  .y-et  have  no 
talons,  are  faid  to  be  membered  ; but 
the  cock,  and  all  birds  of  prey  with  /harp 
and  hooked  beaks  and  talons,  for  en- 
counter or  defence,  are  termed  armed. 
In  the  blazoning  of  birds,  if  their  wings 
be  not  difplayed,  they  are  faid  to  be  boine 
clofe;  as;  hebeareth  an  eagle,  fsfe.  clofe. 

Bird  lime,  a vifeid  fubftance,  prepared 
after  different  ways.  The  moft  common 
bird  lime  among  us,  is  made  from  holly-' 
bark,  boiled  ten  or  twelve  hours  ; when 
the  green  coat  being  feparated  from 
the  other,  it  is  covered  up  a fortnight  in 
a moift  place,  then  pounded  into  a tough 
pafte,  fo  that  no  fibres  of  the  wood  are 
difcernible,  and  wa/hed  in  a running 
ftream  till  no  motes  appear;  put  up  to 
ferment  four  or  five  days,  Ikimmed  as  of- 
ten as  any  thing  arifes,  and  laid  up  for 
ufe.  To  ufe  it,  a third  part  of  nut-oil, 
or  thin  greafe,  muft  be  incorporated  with 
it  over  the  fire. 

The  Italians  make  bird  lime  of  the  ber- 
ries of  the  mifleto-tree.  That  which 
comes  from  Damafeus  is  fuppofed  to  be 
made  of  febeftens:  and  it  is  faid  that  the 
bark  of  our  /a»ro«a,or  way-faring  flirubs, 
will  make  very  good  bird-lime. 

Bird’s  NEST,  in  botany,  the  englifli  name 
of  the  neottia.  See  the  article  Neottia. 

Bird’s  nests,  in  cookery,  the  nefts  of  a 
fmall  Indian  fwallow,  very  delicately 
tailed,  and  frequently  mixed  among 
foups.  On  the  fea-coafts  of  China,  at 
certain  feafons  of  the  year,  there  are  feen 
vaft  numbers  of  thefe  birds  ; they  leave 
the  inland  country  at  their  breeding-time, 
and  come  to  build  in  the  rocks,  and 
faftiion  their  nefts  out  of  a fpuinous  mat- 
ter, which  they  find  on  the  fliore  waflied 
thither  by  the  waves.  They  are  of  a 
hemifpheric  figure,  and  of  the  fize  of  a 
goofe’s  egg,  and,  in  fubftance,  much 
pefemble  the  ichthyocolla  or  ifinglafs. 

Thp 
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The  Chinefe  gather  thefe  nefls,  and  fell  The  roots  of  this  plant  are  fald 


them  to  all  parts  of  the  world  ; they  dif- 
folve  in  broths,  &c.  and  make  a kind  of 
jelly  of  a very  delicious  flavour. 

BIREMIS,  in  roman  antiquity,  a veflel 
with  two  rows  of  oars,  concerning  the 
difpofition  of  which  authors  are  not 
agreed. 

BIRETUM,  or  Birre'tum,  a fort  of 
black  bonnet,  or  covering  of  the  head, 
in  form  of  a pyramid,  much  ufed  in  Ita- 

, ly  and  France  about  five  or  fix  hundred 
years  ago,  as  a badge  of  viflory,  honour, 
or  .facerdotal  preferment. 

BIRKENFIELD,  a town  of  Germany, 
about  forty  miles  weft  of  Mentz,  fituate'd 
in  6°  40'  eaft  longit.  and  49°  45'  north 
latitude. 

BIRMINGHAM,  a large  populous  town 
in  Warwicklhire,  about  fixteen  miles 
north-weft  of  Coventry,  fituated  in  1° 
50'  weftjong.  and  51°  30'  north  lat. 

It  is  remarkable  for  its  iron  manufafiiory. 

BIROTA,  or  Birotum,  in  roman  an- 
tiquity, a kind  of  vehicle,  fo  denominat- 
ed from  its  moving  upon  two  wheels.  It 
carried  about  two  hundred  pound  weight, 
and  was  drawn  by  three  mules. 

BIRRUS,  in  roman  antiquity,  a cloak, 
made  of  woollen  cloth,  worn  by  the  fol- 
diers : alfo  a robe  worn  by  the  priefts  or 
bilhops. 

BIRTH,  partus,  in  midwifery,  fignifies 
the  fame  with  delivei'yi  See  the  article 
Delivery. 

An  immature  birth,  or  that  which  hap- 
pens before  the  ufual  time  of  pregnancy 
is  completed,  is  otherwife  called  an  a- 
bortion.  See  the  article  Abortion. 

For  the  proportion  of  births  to  marriages, 
burials,  &c.  Seethe  articles  Marriage, 
Mortality,  £fr. 

^/icr-BiRTH.  See  KsT'S.^-birth. 

Birth,  or  Birthing, in  thefea-language, 
a convenient  place  to  moor  a Ihip  in  ; al- 
fo a duediftance  obferved  by  fliips  lying 
at  anchor,  or  under  fail  ; and  a proper 
place  aboard  for  a mefs  to  put  their  cheils, 
©"r;  is  called  the  birth  of  that  raefs. 

Birth-wort,  arijiolocbia,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  gynandria-hexandria  clafs 
of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  confifts  of 
a Angle  petal,  of  a ligulated  form,  and 
a pale  colour  ; there  Hand  feveral  of  them 
together  at  the  alae  of  the  leaves  : the 
fnrit  is  a large  roundifh  capfule,  as  big 
as  an  apple  ; the  feeds  are  numerous,  de- 
preffed,  and  difpofed  in  iix  cells.  See. 
plate  XXVIII.  fig.  4. 


cephalic,  vulnerary  and  uterine;  theyar. 
alfo  clafled  by  fome  among  the  alexj 
pharmics,  and  recommended  highly 
difeafesof  the  breaft:  the  principal  virtue 
however,  now  afcribed  to  them  is  thatof 
promoting  the  raenfes,  and  the  lochia  af 
ter  deliveiy  : it  is  faid  to  have  fo  much 
force  this  way,  as  to  caufe  abortion  it 
given  to  a woman  with  child. 

BIRZA,  a town  of  Samogitia,  in  Polamj 
about  forty-two  miles  fouth-eaftof  Mill- 
tail,  fituated  in  25°  eaft  long,  and  tS" 

3 5' north  latitude. 

BISCAY,  .the  moft  northerly  provinceof 
Spain,  from  which  the  Bay  of  Bifcay 
, takes  its  name.  ' 

Nsnxi  Biscay,  a province  of  Mexico,  hav- 
ing  new  Mexico  on  the  north,  and  Flo. 
rida  on  the  weft. 

BISCHWEILLER,  a fortrefs  of  Alface, 
fubjeft  to  the  French,  fituated  about  five 
miles  weft  of  Port  Lewis,  in  7'’  ealUos, 
and  48°  40'  north  latitude. 

BISCUTELLA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  (lie 
tetradynasnia-fdkuhfa  dais  of  pl3nts,cal|. 
ed  'ay 'Tom mioxt  thlafpidium,  the  flow- 
er of  which  is  cruciform,  confiftingof 
four  petals  ; and  its  fruit  a fmall,  bilo- 
cular, ereifl,  and  comprefled  pod,  con- 
taining a fingle,  roundilh,  and  comprelT- 
ed  feed. 

BISERRULA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
diadelphia-decandria  clafs  of  plants  i the 
flowers  are  papilionaceous,  fmall,  and 
reddifli,  ftanding  in  clufters  on  longpe- 
.diclesj  the  fruit  is  a large  pod  with  two 
cells,  containing  numerous  kidney-fliap- 
ed  and  comprefled  feeds. 

BISERTA,  a port- town  of  the  kingdom 
of  Tunis,  in  Africa,  fituated  on  the  Me- 
diterranean, near  the  place  where  Utica 
antiently  flood,  and  about  forty  miles 
north  of  Tunis,  in  9"  eaft  Ion.  and  37“ 
north  latitude. 

BISHOP,  wio-xoTT®',  a prelate,  or  perfoii 
confecrated  for  the  fpiritual  government 
of  a diocefe. 

Whether  the  diftinftion  of  billiops  from 
mere  priefts  or  prefbyters  be  of  divine  or 
human  right,  whether  it  was  fettled  m 
the  apoftolical  age,  or  introduced  fince, 
is  much  controverted.  It  is  certain,  tl'Jt 
in  the  New  Teftament  the  names  of  hi- 
fhops  and  priefts  are  ufed  indifferently ; 
but  tradition,  the  fathers,  and  the  apo- 
ftolical cbnftitutions  make  a diftinflion. 
From  this  laft  confideration  billiops  are 
conceived  as  the  higheft  ecclefiaftical  dig- 

nititS; 
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nities,  the  chief  officers  in  the  hierarchy, 
orceconomy  of  church-government,  as 
the  fathers  and  paftors  of  the  faithful,  the 
fuccelTors  of  the  apoftles,  and,  as  fuch, 
the  fuperiors  of  the  church  of  Chrift. 

In  the  primitive  church  it  appears  that 
there  was  but  one  bilhop  in  a church, 
and  but  one  church  to  a bilhop  ; the  pe- 
culiar afls  of  the  epifcopal  funftion  were 
preaching  the  word,  praying' with  the 
people,  idminiftering  the  two  facraments 
ofbaptifm  and  the  eucharift,  taking  care 
of  the  poor,  ordaining  of  rninifters,  go- 
verning his  flock,  excommunicating  of- 
fenders, and  abfolving  of  penitents.  The 
eleflion  of  a bifliop  was  jointly  in  the 
hands  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  bi- 
Ihopric  or  parifli  which  became  vacant; 
when  they  defted  a bifliop,  they  prefent- 
ed  hint  to  the  neighbouring  bifliops,  for 
their  approbation  and  confent,  without 
which  his  eleftion  was  not  valid.  A bi- 
lhop thus  chofen  and  ordained,  always 
gave  notice  Of  liis  advancement  to  the 
moll  renowned  bifhops’  of  the  church. 

As  to  the  form  of  ordination,  it  was  thus; 
two  bilhops  held  the  book  of  the  gofpels 
over  the  head  of  that  bifliop  which  was 
ordained,  and  whilft  one  pronounced  the 
blelfing;  or  prayer  of  confecration,  all  the 
tell  of  the  bifliops  that  were  prefent  laid 
their  hands  upon  his  head. 

In  the  church  of  Rome  the  pope  has  the 
chief-right  of  elefting  bifliops,  neiverthe- 
Icfs  fome  princes  have  referved  to  them- 
felves  the  right  of  nominating  to  bifliop- 
rics, 'after  which  the  pope  fends  his  ap- 
probation, and  the  bulls  to  the  new  bi- 
lliop.  When  a perfon  hears  that  the  pope 
has  railed  him  to  the  epifcopal  dignity, 
he  enlarges  his  fliaveb  crown,  drefles  liim- 
felf  in  purple,  and- if  he  be  in  Rome,  he 
niuft  go  and  receive  the  rochet  from  the 
pope';,  three  months  after  having  been 
confirmed  in  his  elefilion,  he  is  confecrat- 
ed  in  a- very  folemfl  manrieri  ' . 

Upon  the  vacancy  of  a bifliop's  fee  in 
Englaiid,  the  king  grants  his  conge  d’ef- 
lile  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  to  el  eft  the 
perfon  whom,  by  his  letters  miffive,  he 
hath  appointed  ; and  if  the.y  do  not  make 
the  eleftioii  in  twenty  days,  they.,  are  to 
intur  a premunire.  The  dean  and  chap- 
ter having  made  their  elefilion  according- 
ly, the  arclibilhop,  by  the  king’s  direc- 
tion, confirms  the  bifliop,  and  after- 
wards'confecrates  him,  by  impofitiqn  of 
hands,  according  to  the  form  laid  down 
in  the  Common  prayer  book,  Hence  wc 
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fee  that  a bifliop  differs  from  an  arch- 
bifliop  in  this,  that  an  arclibilhop  with 
bilhops  confecrates  a bifliop,  as  a bilhop 
with  priefts  confecrates  a prieft  : other 
diftinaions  are,  that  an  archbilhop  vilits 
a province,  as  a bilhop  a diocefe  ; that 
an  archbilliop  convocates  a provincial  fy- 
nod,  as  a bifliop  does  a diocefan  one  ; 
and  that  the  archbilhop  has  canonical  au- 
thority over  all  the  bifliops  of  his  pro- 
vince, -as  a bifliop  has  over  the  priefts  of 
his  diocefe. 

The  jurifdiftion  of  a bifliop  of  the  church 
of  England  confifts  in  collating  benefices, 
granting  inftitutions,  commanding  in- 
duflions,  taking  care  of  the  profits  of  va- 
cant benefices  for  the  ufe  of  the  fuccelTors, 
confecrating  churches  and  chapels,  or- 
daining priefts  and  deacons,  confirming 
after  baptifm,  granting  adminiftrations, 
and  taking  probates  of  wills  ; tliefe  parts 
of  his  funfiion  depend  upon  the  ecclefi- 
aftical  law.  By  the  common  law,  he  is 
to  certify  to  the  judges  concerning  legiti- 
mate and  illegitimate  births  and  marri- 
ages ; and  to  his  jurifdiflion,  by  the  fta- 
tute  law,  belongs  the  licenfing  of  phyfi- 
cians,  furgeons,  and  fchool-mafters,  and 
the  uniting  of  fmall  parilhes,  which  laft 
privilege  is  now  peculiar  to  the  bilhop  of 
Norwich. 

All  bifliops  of  England  are  peers  of  the 
realm,  except  the  bilhop  of  Man,  and  as 
fuch  fit  and  vote  in  the  houfe  of  lords  ; 
they  are  barons  in  a threefold  manner, 
feudal,  in  regard  to  the  temporali- 
ties annexed  to  their  bilhoprrcs  ; by  writ, 
as  being  fummoned  by  writ  to  parlia- 
ment; and  laftly,  by  patent  and  crea- 
tion : accordingly  they  have  the  prece- 
dence of  all  other  barons,  and  vote  as 
barons  and  bilhops,  and  claim  all  the  pri- 
vileges enjoyed  by  the  temporal  lords, 
excepting  that  they  cannot  be  tried’  by 
their  peers,  becaufe,  in  cafes  of  blood, 
they  themfelves  cannot  pals  upon  the  tri- 
al, for  they  are  prohibited,  by  .the  ca- 
nons of  the  church  to  be  judges'  of  life 
and  death. 

Bishop’s  court,  an  ecclefiaftical  court, 
held  in  the  cathedral  of  each  diocefe,  the 
judge  whereof  is  the  bifliop’s  chancellor, 
who  judges  by  the  civil  and  canon  law  ; 
and  if  the  diocele  be  large,  he  has  his 
commilTaries  in  remote  parts,  who  hold 
what  they  call  confiftory  courts,  for  mat- 
ters limited  to  them  by  their  commillion. 

Bishop’s-castle,  a borough  town  in 
Shropfliire,  fituated  on  the'"  river  Ony, 

about 
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about  fifteen  miles  fouth-wefl:  of  Shrewf- 
bury^  weft  long.  3°,  and  north  latitude 
S®°  3°'-  . 

Bishop  and  his  CLERKSjfomelittleiflands 
and  rocks  on  the  coaft  of  Pembrokefliire, 
not  far  from  St.  David’s,  very  fatal  to 
mariners. 

Bishop’s  STORTFORD,  a market- town 
in  Hertfordfhire,  thirty  miles  north  of 
London,  and  only  ten  miles  north-eaft  of 
Hertford  ; eaft  loligit.  20',  and  north  la- 
titude 31  ” 50'. 

BISHOPING,  a term  among  horfe-cour- 
fers,  to  denote  the  fophiftications  ufed  to 
make  an  old  horfe  appear  young,  a bad 
one  good,  Sfr. 

BISHOPRIC,  the  diftrifi  over  which  a 
bidiop’s  jurifdiflion  extends,  otherwife 
called  a diocefe. 

In  England  there  are  twenty-four  bilhop- 
rics,  and  two  archbiHioprics  ; in' Scot- 
land, none  at  all  ; in  Ireland,,  eighteen 
biflioprics  and  four  archbiflioprics  j and 
in  popifli  countries  they  are  ftill  more 
numerous. 

BISIGNANO,  a city  of  the, hither  Cala- 
bria, in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  j, eaft 
Ion.  16°  45,  and  north  latit.  .39"  50'. 

BISKET,  a kind  of  bread  prepared  by  the 
confeftioners,  of  fine  flour,  9ggs,  and 
fugar,  and  rofe  or  orange-water  ; or  of 
flour,  eggs,  and  fugar,  with  anifeeds 
and  citron-peel,  baked  again  and  again 
in  the  oven,  in  tin  or  paper  moulds.  There 
are  divers  forts  of  bifkets,  as  feed  bilket, 
fruit-bifk.et,  long- bilket,  round  bilket, 
naples-bilket,  fpunge-bifket,  &c. 

5'r<7-BlsKET  is  a fort  of  bread  much  dried 
by  fpalTmg  the  oven  twice,  to  make  it 
keep  for  the  fea  fervice.  For  long  voyages 
they  bake  it  four  times,  and  prepare  it 
fix  months  before  the  embarkation.  It 
vdll  hold  good  a whole  year. 

BISMUTH,  in  natural  hiftory,  a gentis 
of  the  femi-metals,  as  they  are  called  ; 
the  moft  ufual  appearance  of  which  is  in 
form  of  an  ore,  intimately  mixed  with 
filver,  a large  quantity  of  aiTenic,  and  an 
earthy  matter,  which  yields  a blue  co- 
lour equal  to  the  zafter  or  fmalt  procured 
from  cobalt. 

This  ore  is.ufually  of  a bright  filvery 
white,  and  of  an  irregularly  foliaceous 
ftruflurc,  though  fometirpes  found  gra- 
nulated. In  the  fufion  of  this  ore  the 
fulphur  and  arfenic  evaporate,  and  the 
reguline  matter  being  thereby  freed  from 
its  imprifoned  Hate,  runs  -off  from  the 
earthy  matter,  which  remains  fixed  Ije- 
hind.  See  the  article  Smalt. 
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Bifmuth  is  fometimes  found  native  j 
fmall  compaft  malfes,  of  a pale  ie,|| 
colour  on  the  out-fide,  but  a lilvery  wbite 
within. 

Bifmuth  attenuates  the  parts  of  all  otter 
metals,  and  thereby  promotes  theirfj. 

, fion.  It  is  foluble  in  vinegar,  like  lead. 

dilfolved  in  ftronger  acids,  it  yields  tie 
famous  cofmetic  magiftery,  and  isaveiy 
, valuable  ingredient  in  the  mixed  %. 
tals  tiled  in  calling  types,  and  for  bell, 
metal. 

Bifmuth  is  very  common  in  Gemtany 
and  not  unfrequently  found  in  the  tin! 

: mines  of  Cornwall,  though  little  known 
or  at  leaft  regarded  there.- 
BISNAG  AR,  the  capital  of  a province  of 
the  fame  name  in  the  hither  peninfnla  of 
India : eaft  longitude  yg?,  and  north  la- 
titude  14°. 

BISNO’W,  or  Bischnou,  a fe£l  of  tire 
Banians  in-  the  Eaft  Indies ; they  call 
..  their  god  Ram-ram,  and  give  him  a 
wife  : they  adorn  his  image  with  golden 
chains,  necklaces  of  pearls,  and  all  forts 
of  precious  Hones.  They  fing  hymns  in 
honour  of  their  god,  mixing  their  devo- 
tion with  ylances  and  the  found  of  drums, 

. flagelets,  brazen  bafons,  and  - other  in- 
ftruments.  This  fe£t  lives  wholly  upon 
herbs  and  pulfe,  butter  and  milk. 
BISOMUM,  orDisOMUM,  in  roman aif 
tiquity,  a fepulchre,  or  vault,  contain- 
ing two  dead  bodies.  On  fhe  tombsof 
the  primitive  chriftians  were  wont  to  be 
infcribed  the  words  bifo7ni  or  trifmi,  or 
qiiadrifomi,  Sfc.  that  by  thefe  means  they 
might  the  eafier  calculate  the  number  of 
their  dead. 

BISQUET,  or  Bisket.  SeeBisKET, 
BISSECTIQN,  in  •geometry,  the  divilion 
. of  a line,  angle,  S?c.  into  tvyo  equal  parts. 
See  the-, articles  Line,  Angle, 
BISSEXTILE,  in  chronology,  a yeai',cqn- 
. filling  of  three  hundred  and  fipty-fix  days, 
being  the  fame  vvith  our  leap-year. 

. The  true  folar  year,  or  that  fpace.of  time 
which  flows  while  the  fun  is  moving  from 
any  one  point  of  the  ecliptic,  till  he  re- 
turns to  the  fame  point  again,  confiftsof 
365  days,  5 hours,  48  minutes,  57 fe- 
conds.  The  year  made  ufe  of  by  the  an- 
tient  Egyptians  cpnfifled  of  365  .days, 
..  which  being  lefs  than  the,  true  fplar  year 
by  nearly  fix  hours,  they  loll  a day  every 
four  years.  Julius  Caefar  being  high- 
prieft  among  the  Romans,  and  con- 
■fidering  the  inconveniences  arifing  troal 
this  method  of  computation,  ordered  that 
every  fourth  year  lliould  have  an  inter- 
^ •'  ealary 
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Calafy  day,  and  that  tin's  additional  day 
(hould  be  added  to  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary • wherefore  this  method  of  computa- 
tion is  called  the  julian  -account,  or  old 
ftile.  See  the  article  Leap-year. 

Yet'  as  the  true  length  of  the  year  confifts 
0F365  day,  5 hours,  49  minutes  nearly, 
it  follows  that,  according'  to,  this  way  of 
reckoning,  at  the  end  of  every  four  years 
the  civil  year  will  begin  44  minutes 
fooner  than  it  did  before,  confequently 
in  331  years,  it  will  anticipate  by  one 
whole  day  : for  this  reafon  pope  Gregory 
XIII.  fet  himfelf  upon  reforming  the 
calendar,  and  finding,  in  the  year  158a, 
that  the  equinox  had  anticipated  ten  whole 
days,  he  ordered  that  thefe  ten  days 
ihould  be  taken  out  of  the  calendar  that 
year,  and  the  i ith  of  March  lliould  be 
reckoned  the  ailt ; and  ordered  that 
every  hundred  year,  which,  according  to 
the  julian  form,  was  to  be  biflextile, 
iliould  be  a common  year,  and  confift  of 
365  days : but  becaufe  that  was  too 
much,  every  four  hundred  year  was  to 
to  remain  biifextile.  This  method  of  com- 
putation is  called  the  gregopean,  or  new 
ftile ; it  was  received  in  moll:  foreign 
countries  ever  fince  the  reforming  of- the 
calendar ; and  by  a£l  of  parliament  pafi- 
. edin  1751,  it  commenced  in  all  the  do- 
, minions  under  the  crown  of  Great-Bri- 
tain,  in  the  year  following,  ordering  that 
the  natural  (fay  following  the  lecond 
of’ September,  fliould  be  accounted  the 
fourteenth,  omitting  the  intermediate 
eleven  days  of  the  common  calendar. 
BISTER,  or  Bistre.  See  Bistre. 
BISTORT,  polygonum,  in  botany,  a ge- 
nus of  the  oStandria-irigynia  clafs  of 
plants,  vvhofe  corolla  confifts  of  a fingle 
petal,  narrow  at  the  bafe,  and  imperfo- 
rated : the  limb  is  eredt,  and  divided  in- 
to flVe  oval  and  alternately  connivent  feg- 
nients ; the  flower  remains,  and  fiipply- 
ing  the  place  of  a pericarpium,  furrounds 
the  feed,  which  is  fin.gle,' triquetrous,  and 
acute.  See  plate  XXVIII.  fig.  5. 

The  root  is  aftringent,  vulnerary,  and 
alexipharmic. 

BISTOURY,  in  forgery,  an  inftrument 
for  making  incifions,  of  which  there  are 
difiererit  kinds,  lome  being  of  the  form 
of  a lancet,  others  ftrait  and  fixed  in  the 
, handle  like  a knife,  and  others  crooked 
with  the  fliarp  edge  on  the  infide. 
bistre,  ■or  Bister,  among  painters, 
’ . denotes  glolTy  foot,  pulverifed  and  made 
into  a kind  of  cakes,  with  gum-water. 

VOL.  I. 
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It  is  ufed  to  yvafli  their  defigns.  See  the 
. article  Washing-. 

BIT,  or  Bitt,  an  effential  part  of  a bridle. 

Its  kinds  are  various:  i..  The  mufrol, 

. fnaffle,  or  watering-bit.  a.  The  canon- 
month,  jointed  in  the  middle.  3.  The 
canon  with  a faft  mouth,  all  of  a piece, 
only  kneed  in  the  middle,  to  form  a'li- 
berty  or  fpace  for  the  tongue  ; fit  fop 
horfes  too  fenfible,  or  ticklilli,  and  Ijable 
to  be  continually  bearing  on  tlie  hand, 
4.  The  canon-mouth,  with  the  liberty 
in  form  of  a pigeon’s  neck ; jrroper  where 
a horle  has  too  large  a tongue.  5.  The 
canon  with  a port  mouthy  and  an  up- 
fet  or  mounting  liberty ; ufed  where  a 
horfehasa  good  mouth  but  a large  tongue. 
6.  The  fcatch-mouth, , with  an  upjet  ; 
ruder  but  more  fecure  than  a canon- 
mouth.  7.  The  canon-mouth,  with  a 
liberty  ; proper  for  a horfe  with  a large 
tongue  and  round  bars.  8.  The  mafti- 
cadour,  or  flavering-bit,  &c.  The  fe-.. 
veral  parts  of  a fnaffle,  orcuib  bit,  are 
the  mouth-piece,  the  cheeks  and  eyes, 
guard  of  the  cheeks,  head  of  the  cheeks, 
the  port,  the  welts,  the  campanel  or  curb 
and  hook,  the  bolfes,  the  bolfters'  and 
rabbets,  the  water-chainsj  the  fide-bolts, 
bolts  and  rings,  kirbles  of  the  bit  or  curb, 
trench,  toprpl,  flap,  and  jeive.  - 
The  importation  of  bits  for  bridles  is  now 
prohibited.  - <■ 

Bit  allq  denotes-  the  iron  part  of  a piercer, 
augre,  and  the  like  inftruments.  ■ 

Bit,  orBiTTS,  in  ftiip-building,  the  name 
of  two  great  timbers,  ufually  placed 
abaft  the  manger,  in  the  fhip’s  loof,  thro’ 
which  the  crofs- piece  goes  : the  ufe  of  it 
is  to  belay  the  cable  thereto,  while  the, 
ftiip  is  at  anchor. 

BITCH,  the  female  of  the  dog-kind.  Ses 
- the  article  Dog. 

BITE,  niorfus,  in  furgery,  a folutioir  of 
continuity,  made  by  the  teeth  of  fome 
animal,  as  dog,  wolf, 

, Heifter  obferves,  that  the  bite  of  enrag- 
ed animak,  though  they  were  not  mad 
at  the  time  they  inflidled  them,  are  ufu'al- 
ly  attended  with  very  grievous  confequen- 
' ces.  If  the  wound  is  flight,  thedifcharge 
of  blood  from  the  part  is  to  be  encoui  aged 
, by  prefting  it  with  the  fingers,  fucking  it 
in  the  mouth,  or  by  the  application  Ot' 
cupping  glaftes,  or  enlarging  it-  wiih  -i 
lancet.  It  is  afterwards  to  be  walhed  with 
warm  fpirit  of  .wine,  and  bolfters  dipped 
in  the  fame  liquor,  are  to  be  applied  to 
it,  repeating  the  application  every  three 
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er  four  hours,  till  all  danger  of  inflam- 
mation is  gone'  off.  • If  the  wound  be 
confiderably  deep,  it  is  always  neceflary 
to  enlarge  it  with  the  knife,  unlefs  it 
have  already  a very  large  openings  and, 
after  applying  fpirit  of  wine  for  the  firtt 
days,  to  prevent  the  bad  fyniptoms,  it 
may  be  eaCly  healed  with  honey,  or  fome 
digeftive  ointment,  and  afterwards  with 
a vulnerary  balfam,  as  ufual  in  other 
wounds.  See  the  articles  Hydrophobia 
and  Wound. 

is  alfo  ufed,  figuratively,  for  the  ac- 
tion of  (harp  bodies  upon  other  fubftances : 
thus,  a file  is  faid  to  bite  iron,  fefr. 

^ITONTO,  a city  of  the  province  of  Bar- 
ri,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  fituated 
about  eight  miles  fouth-wefl  of  Barri,  in 
ry”  40'  eaft  long,  and  41°  10'  north  lat. 

B.ITTACLE,  on  fliip-board,  a fquare  box 
Handing  before  him  that  fleers  the  fhip, 
with  the  compafs  placed  therein,  to  keep 
and  direft  the  fliip  in  her  courfe. 

EltXER,  amarus,  an  epithet  given  to  all 
bodies  of  an  oppofite  tafte  to  fweetnefs. 
Bitters  are  accounted  'ftotnachic  and 
cleanfing,  and  are  faid  to  refift  putrefac- 
tion, correfl  acidities,  and  affift  digeftion; 
though  there  are  not  wanting  fome  who 
will  have  them  to  be  hurtful  to  the  fto- 
mach,  except  in  fo  far  as  their  aftringen- 
cy  contributes  to  brace  the  fibres. 

Bitter,  a fea-term,  fignifying  any  turn 
of  the  cable  about  the  bits,  fo  as  that  the 
cable  may  be  let  out  by  little  and  lit- 
tle. And  when  a fliip  is  flopped  by  a ca- 
ble, flie  is  faid  to  be  brought  up  by  a bit- 
ter. Alfo  that  end  of  the  cable  which  is 
wound  about  the  bits  is  called  the  hitter 
end  of  the  cable. 

Bitter-apple,  in  botany,  a- name  given 
to  tht  cohcyatbis.  Se  Colocynthis. 

Bitter-vetch,  the  arobus  q(  botanifts. 
See  the  article  Orobus. 

bittern,  in  ornitliology,.  the  engllfli 
name  of  the  ardea  JJellaris  of  zoologilts  : 
it  is  about  the  lize  of  the  common  heron. 
See  the  article  Ardea. 

Bittern,  in  the  falt-works,  the  brine  re- 
maining after  the  fait  is  concreted  : this 
they  ladle  off,  that  the  fait  may  be  taken 
out  of  the  pan,  and  afterwards  put  in 
again  j .when,  being  farther  boiled, 
it  yields  more  fait.  See  the  article 
Salt. 

BITUMEN,  in  natural  hiftory,  an  Inflam- 
mable fofiile  fubftance,  olherwife  called 
nfphaltum.  See  thearticle  Asphaltum. 
Bcfides  the  bitumen  judaicum,  mention- 
ed HJider  the  article  Asphaltum,  there 
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are  other  kinds,  mz.  a hard  ftinkinf 
black  kind,  found  in  great  plenty  about 
theDead-fea;  it  yields  an  oil  which  is  ju 
excellent  cement,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be 
the  bitumen  which  we  are  lold  fuppiied 
the  place  of  mortar  in  huiUling  the  walls 
of  Babylon.  i.  The  hrownifh  blacf 
ftinking  bitumen,  common  in  Germany 
and  even  with  us,  under  the  name  of 
pitch-ftone. 

BIVALVES,  one  of  the  three  general  clafles 
of  fliell-hlb',  comprehending  all  thofe  the 
fliells  of  which  are  compoledof  two  pieces 
joined  together  by  a hipge.  ’ 

Of  this  clafs  we  have  only  the  fix  follow, 
ing  genera  : i.  The  oyfters.  2,  The 
chamae.  3.  The  mufcles.  4.  The  heart, 
fliells.  3.  The  fcillops.  6.  The  razor, 
fliells.  See  the  articles  Oyster,  Chama 
Muscle,  6fc.  ’ 

Bivalve  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  to 
fucli  pods,  or  capfules,  as  confift  of  two 
valves  inclofing  the  feeds. 

BIVENTER,  in  anatomy,  called  alfo di- 
gaftric,  or  two-bellied,  a mufcle  of  the 
lower  jaw,  that  has  its  origin  in  the  in- 
ciliire  under  the  maftoide  prorefs.  The 
tendon  of  it  often  paffes  the  ftylo  h5’oida!- 
us  mufcle,  and  the  membranaceous  ring 
affixed  to  the  os  byoides,  in  the  manner 
of  a pulley,  and  is  then  inferted  by  a fyn. 
cliondrofis  into  the  internal  part  oftlie 
chin.  The  mouth  is  opened  by  means  of 
this  trochlea,  in  a moll  wonderful  and 
elegant  manner. 

BIXA,in  botany,  a genus  of  thepoljandm- 
monogyma  dais  of  plants.  The  flower  is 
double,  the  exterisrone  confifting  of  five 
oblong,  equal,  and  thick  petals,  ahd  the 
interior  of  five  petals  alfo,  like  thole  of 
the  other,  but  thinner  ; the  fruit  is  an 
ovato-cordated  c'ompreffed  capfule,  befet 
with  hairs,  formed  of  two  valves,  open- 
ing at  the  angles,  with  only  one  cell  with 
an  interior  bivalve  membrane  ; the  feeds 
are  numerous,  turbinated,  and  truncated 
at  the  umbilicus, 

BIZARRO,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  denotes 
a fanciful  kind  of  compofition,  foraetimes 
faff,  flovy,  foft,  ftrong,  fs’e.  according 
to  the  fancy  of  the  compofer. 

BIZOCHI,  or  Bisochi,  in  church  hiftory, 
certain  heretical  monks,  faid  to  have  af- 
furaed  the  religious  habit  contrary  to  the 
canons,  rejedled  the  facraments,  and 
maintained  other  errors. 

BLACK,  a well-known  colour,  fuppofed 
to  be  owing  to  the  ablence  of  light;  2II 
the  rays  thaj'eof  being  imbibed  by  the 
black  bodies.  See  Colour  and  Light. 

Black 
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Black  bodies  are  not  only  warmer,  but 
more  inflammable  than  others,  as  is  prov- 
ed  by  various  experiments,  for  which  the 
curious  may  confult  Boyle,  ’S  Graye-" 
fande,  and  other  philoCophers  who  have 
treated  of  this  fubjeft. 

Black,  among  dyers,  one  of  the  five  fimple 
and  mother  colours,  ufed  in  dyiitg.  It  is 
made  differently,  according  to  the  feve- 
ral  qualities  of  the  ftufFs  that  are  to  be 
dyed.  For  fluffs  of  a high  price,  as  wool- 
len cloth,  an  ell  and  a half  or  an  ell  and 
a quarter  wide,  broad  and  narrow  rat- 
teens, fine  woollen  druggets,  they, 
muftufe  a black  made  of  the  beft  woad 
and  indigo,  inclining  to  a hi ui fit  brown. 
The  goodnefs  of  the  compofiiion  confifts 
in  there  being  not  above  fix  pounds  of  in- 
digo ready  prepared  to  each  ball  of  woad, 
when  the  latter,  being  in  the  tub,  begins 
to  call:  its  blue  flower ; and  in  not  being 
heated  for  ufe  above  twice  ; after  which 
it  inufl  be  boiled  with  alum,  tartar,  or 
allies  of  lees  of  wine,  then  maddered 
with  common  madder,  and  laffly  the 
black  muff  be  given  with  gall  nuts  of 
Aleppo,  copperas,  and  fumach.  As  for 
more  indifferent  ftuffs,  fuch  as  fmall  rat- 
teens and  lhalloons,  as  they  cannot  pay 
for  the  expence  of  maddering,  it  is  fuffi- 
cient  that  they  be  well  boiled  with  vuoad, 
and  afterwards  blacked  with  .gall  and 
copperas.  There  is  likewife  the  yefuit’s 
black,  which  is  made  with  the  fame  in- 
gredients as  the  good  black,  hut  without 
having  firfl  dyed  the  fluff  blue. 

German  Black,  called  by  Tome  frankfort 
black,  is  made  with  the  lees  of  wine, 
burnt,  waffled  afterwards  in  water,  then 
ground  in  mills  made  for  that  purpofe, 
with  ivory,  bones,  or  peach-ftoncs,  alfo 
burnt.  It  comes  from  Frankfort,  Mentz, 
and  Stralbourg,  either  in  lumps  or  pow- 
der, and  muff  be  chofer.  mpilf,  without 
having  been  wetted,  of  a fine  fhiiiing 
bliick,  foft,  friable,  light,  and  with  as 
few  Alining  grains  as  poUible. 

I'OT/y-BLACKjOtherwife called  velvet-black, 
is  burnt  ivory,  which  becoming  quite 
black,  and  being  reduced  to  thin  plates,  is 
ground  in  water,  and  made  into  troches, 
to  be  ufed  by  painters,  and  by  jeweliers, 
who  fet  precious  ftones,  to  blacken  the 
ground  of  the  collets,  and  give  the  dia- 
monds a teint  or  foil.  In  order  to  be 
good,  it  ought  to  be  tender,  friable,  and 
thoroughly  ground. 

Bw;{-Black  is  made  with  thebones  of  oxen, 
cows,  &c.  and  is  ufed  in  painting  ; but 
iinot  fo  much  elleemed  as  ivory-black. 
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iifar/V  Black,  that  which  remains  in  the 
retort  alter  the  fpirits,  volatile  fait,  and 
oil  have  been  extrafted  from  hart’s-horn. 
It  anfwers  the  purpofesof  painters  almoli 
as  well  as  ivory-black. 

Sfanifh  Black  is  nothing  but  burnt  cork  j 
it  is  ufed  in  feveral  works.  It  llrould  be 
light,  and  have  as  few  grains  of  fand 
mixed  with  it  as  poflible. 

iflw/i-BLACK,  or  ia«-BLACK,  the  footjr 
fmoke  of  rofiii.  There  is  fome  in  powder 
and  Come  in  lumps,  and  is  moftly  brought 
from  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  pays  duty 
il.  10 s,  4,^°gtl.  the  hundred  weight. 
It  is  ufed  on  various  occafions,  partictir 
larly  for  making  the  printers  ink,  for 
which  purpofe  it  is  mixed  with  oil. of. 
walnuts,  or  linfeed,  and  turpentine,  all 
boileil  togerher. 

TarM-BLACK  a fort  of  coals  found  in  the 
ground,  which  the  painters  and  limners 
. life  to  paint  in'frefco,  after  it  has  been 
well  ground. 

There  is  alfo  a black  made  with  gall-nuts,- 
copperas,  or  vitriol,  fuch  as  common  ink. 
And  k black  made  with  filver  and  lead, 
which  fei  ves  to  fill  up  the  cavities  of  en- 
graved things. 

Currier's  Black,  a black  made  with  gall- 
nuts,  four  beer,  and  old  iron,  terme€ 
the  firfl  black.  The  fecond  black,  which 
gives  theglofs  of  the  leather,  iscompofed 
of  gall-nuts,  copperas,  and  gum  arabic. 

Black,  in  heraldry,  is  called  laBle.  See 
the  article  Sable. 

Black,  in  the  manege.  Horfes  entirely 
'(.black,  are  accounted  dull ; butthofe  with 
a white  foot,  or  white  fpot  in  their  fore- 
head, are  not  without  I'prightlinefs. 

Black  Bank,  in  geography,  a to'wn  of 
Ireland,  about  feven  irdles  fouth' of  Ar- 
magh, in  6°  50' weft  long,  and  54®  la' 
norili  latiriidc. 

Black-bjrd,  a-fpecies  of  htrdus,  called 
meuila.  SeeTuRDUs  and  Merula. 

Black-book  of  Ibe  exchequer.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Exchectuer. 

Black-rourn,  a market  town  of  Lanca- 
fliire,  about  nine  miles  eaft  of  Preiton,  in 
z°  to'  welt  long,  and  53®  40'  north  lat. 

Black  FOREST,  a part  of  Swabia,  divided 
from  Switzerland,  by  the  river  Rhine. 

Black-lead.  See  Plumbago. 

BLACK-Ar.AiL,  a link  of  mail,  or  fmall 
pieces  of  metal  or  money.  In  the  counties 
of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and 
Weflmoreland,  it  was  formerly  taken  for 
a certain  rent  of  money,  corn,  cattle,  or 
other  confi.deration,  paid  by  poor  people 
near  the  borders,  to  perfons  of  note  and 
S f a power. 
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' power,  allied  with  Ibme  mofs-troopers,  or 
knovvn  robbers,  in  order  to  protetl  them 
from  pillage. 

Black-rod.  See  thearticleRdo. 
Black-sea,  the  fame  with  the  Euxine- 
fea,  lying  north  of  Natolia,  between  29° 
and  44°  eaft  longitude,  and  47.°  and  46® 
north  latitude. 

Black-water,  the  name  of  two  rivers  in 
■ Ireland,  one  of  which  runs  through  the 
counties  of  Cork  and  "Waterford,  and 
- falls  in  Youghal  bay  ; and  the  other,  af- 
ter  watering  the  county  of  Armagh,  falls 
into  Lough  Neagh. 

Blacks,  in  phyfiology.'  See  Negroes. 
BLADDER,  a thin  membranous  fubftance, 
found  in  feveral  parts  of  an  animal,  lerv- 
ing  as  a receptacle  of  fome  juice,  or  of 
feme  liquid  excrement,  as  the  urinary 
, bladder,  gall  bladder,  fifr. 

. Bladder,  by  way  of  eminence^  or. urina- 
ry bladder,  is  a membranaceous  hollow 
body,  of  the  figure  of  a pear,  Ctuated  in 
the  pelvis,  and  daftined  to  colleil,  and 
at  a proper  time,  to  expel  the  urine.  Its 
fize  is  i'uch,  that  it  will  conveniently  hold 
about  a pint  in  adults  ; but  it  is  capable 
of  diftenfion  fd  as  to  hold  much  more. 
It  IS  connefled,  in  the  human  body,  in 
- a-finguiar  manner,  by  the  peritoneum  to 
the  os  pubis,  otherwiie  than  in  other  ani- 
• mals  c it  is  alfo  connedfed  with  the  parts  of 
generation  by  the  urethra  ; with  the  na- 
vel by  the  urachus  and  umbilical  arteries  ; 
and  finally,  in  men,  with  the  intefti- 
. imm  redlum ; and  in  women,  with  the 
vagina.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
the  body,  the'neck,  and  the  fundus  or 
bottom.  The  coats  of  the  bladder  are 
■ much  thinner  in  the  body  and  the  fundus 
than  they  are  at  the  neck.  Its  blood- 
velfels  come  from  the  hypogaftric,  the 
umbilical,  and  the  hemorrhoidal  velfels 
in  men  ; and  in  women,  from  the  fper- 
inarics  aifo.  Its  nerves  are  from  the  in- 
tercoltals,  and  principally  from  thofe  of 
the  os  facriim. 

Its  (truclure  is  membranaceous,  and-con- 
fifts  of  three  coats  : the  firft  is  called  the 
common  membrane  j this  is  continuous 
■with  the  peritonaeum,  and  fufrounds  only 
the  bottom  of  the  bladder.  The  fecond  coat 
is  mufcular,  and  is  compofed  of  feveral  fi- 
bres, lunning,  in, various  direclions,  but 
principally  longitudi.nal  and  tranfverfe. 
The  third,  or  inner  coat,  is  nervous,  and 
is  covered  with  a peculiar  fluid  of  a mu- 
■ . cr.us  nature,  which  is  fecreted  in  glands  fi- 
tuatgd  in  Liiis  coat,  and  p-rjiicipaliy  in  that 
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part  which  is  near  the  neck  of  the  blad. 
der.  The  fphin£l;erof  the  bladder  is  com- 
pofed  of  a feries  of  tranfverfe  fibres,  im. 
ning  crofs-ways  under  the  ftrait  fibresof 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  in  form  of  a cir. 
cle,  and  ferving  to  clofe  it,  to  prevent tlie 
involuntary  difeharge  of  the  urine.  The 
bladder  has  three  foramina  ; two  where 
the  ureters  enter  In,  at  which  the  urine 
is  thrown  into  the  bladder ; and  one 
much  larger  than  thefe,  in  the  neck,  fo 
the  difeharge  of  the  urine  into  the  ure- 
thra. 

The  difeafes  of  the  bladder  are  the  Hone, 
inflammations,  ulcers,  See  thear- 
tide  Stone,  fgfe.  ■ 

For  the  other  bladders  of  the  body,  fee 

. the  article  Vesicula. 

In  commerce,  bladders  pay  duty  of  ira- 
9 54 

portation  d.  the  dozen. 
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Jir-BiADDER,  in  phyfiology.  See  thear. 
tide  Air-bladder. 

BLA'DDER-N  UT.  See  STAPHYL^ffiA, 

Bladder-nut.  See  Royena. 

Laurel-leaded  Bladder-nut.  See  the 
article  Dodonjea. 

BL  ADDER-PUCERON.  See  PuCERON. 

BLADE,  in  botany,  a name  fometimts 
given  to  th6  flower-petals. 

Blade,  in  commerce,  a fiender  piece  of  me- 
tal, defign'ed  for  cutting  : .thus  we  meet 
with  fwofd- blade,  blade  of  a chiffel,  blade 
of  a faw,  Sff.  _ 

BLBSRIAj  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  te- 
trandria-monogynia  dafs  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  is  monopetalous  and  cara- 
panulated  : the  tube  is  cylindric,  of  the 
length  of  the  cup,  and  pervious:  the 
limb  is  fmall,  and  divided  into  four  oval 
reflex  fegments : the  fruit  is  an  oblong' 
quadrangular  capfule,  with  four  cells, 
containing  feveral  roundifli  feeds. 

BLAIN,  among  farriers,  a difteraper  in- 
cident to  hearts,  being  a certain  bladder 
growing  on  the  root  of  the  tongue,  againll 
the  wind-pipe,  which  fwells  to  fuch  a 
pitch,  as  to  rtop  the  breath.  It  comes  by 
great  chafing  and  heating  of  the  ftdmach, 
and  is  perceived  by  the  heart’s  gaping  and 
holding  out  his  tongue,  and  foaming  at 
the  mouth  ; to  cure  it,  call  the  bead, 
take  forth  his  tongue,  and  then  flitting 
the  bladder,  wartj  it  gently  with  vinegar 
and  a little  fait. 

BLAIR  of  Athol,  a fmall  town  of  Athol, 
in  Scotland,  fituated  about  twenty-eight 
miles  north  of  Perth. 

BLAMONT,  a town  of  Lon-ain,  about 

twenty. 
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'twenty-eigh*  feuth-eafl;  of  Nancy  : 
eaftlon.  6°4-5'>  and  north  lat.  48®  38', 

BLANC,  or  Blank.  See  Blank. 

blanch  FERM,  according  to  Blount,  is 
a white  farm,  where  the  rent  was  paid 
in  lilver,  and  not  in  cattle.  The  crown- 
rents  were  often  referred  in  lihris  albis , or 
blanch  fermes,  in  which  cafe  the  buyer 
or  farmer  was  holden  d'ealbare  firmam, 
i e.  his  money,  worfe  than  the  (tandard, 
vvastobe  melted  down  in  the  exchequer, 
and  reiluced  to  the  fitnefe  of  ftandard  ; or 
inftead  of  that  he  paid  to  the  king  iz  d. 
in  the  pound,  by  way  of  addition. 

blanching,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes 
the  art  of  bleaching  or  whitening. 

Bl-snching  .of  copper  is  done  various 
ways,  fo  as  to  make  it  refemble  filver.  If 
it  be  done  for  fale,  it  is  felony  by  8 and 
9 William  III.  ch.  xxvi. 

BlaSCHINO,  in  coinage,  the  operation  per- 
formed on  the  planchets  or  pieces  of  filver, 
to  give. them  the  ieqiilfite  lulfre  and 
brightnefs.  They  alfo  blanch  pieces  of 
plate,  whpn  they  would 'have  them  con- 
tinue white,  or  have  only  forae  parts  of 
them  burnifhed. 

Blanching,  as  it  is  now  prafbifed,  is  per- 
formed by  heating  the  pieces  on  a kind 
of  peel  with  a wood-fire,  in  the  manner 
of  a reverberatory;  fo  that  the  flanie 
paffes  over  the  peel.  The  pieces  being 
fufficiently  heated  and  cooled  again,  are 
putfuccelTively  to  boil  in  two  pans,  which 
are  of  copper  : in  thefe  they  put  water, 
common  fait,  and  tartar  of  montpelier. 
When  they  have  been  well  drained  of 
this  water  in  a copper  fieve,  they  throw 
fand  and  frelli  water  over  them  ; and 
when  dry,  they  are  well  rubbed  with 
towels. 

Blanching,  among  gardeners,  an  opera- 
tion whereby  certain  fallets,  roots,  Sfc. 
are  rendered  whiter  than  they  would 
otherwlfe  be. 

It  is  this  : after  pruning  of  the  tops  and 
roots  of  the  plants  to  be  blanched,  they 
plant  them  in  trenches  about  ten  inches 
wide,  and  as  many  deep,  more  or  lefs, 
as  is  judged  necelfary ; as  they  grow 
up,  care  is  taken  to  cover  them  with 
earth,  tvithin  four  or  five  inches  of  their 
tops : this  is  repeated,  from  time  to  tim,e, 
forfive.or  fix  weeks,  in  which  time  they 
will  be  fit  for  ufe,  and  of  a whitifli  colour, 
where  covered  by  the  earth. 

Blanching  alfo  denotes  the  operation  of 
coveting  iron  plates  with  a thin  coat  or 
cruft'of  'tin.  See  the  article  Lattek. 
BLANCO,  or  Ctrfr-BLANCO,  a promop- 
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tory  of  Peru,  in  foutli  America : well 
longitude  8i®,  and  fouth  latitude  3®  45'. 

Blanco  is  alfo  the  name  of  one  of  the 
Antille-iflands,  on  the  coaft  of  Terra 
Firma : weft  longitude  64®,  and  north 
latitude  iz°. 

Cape-BhANCO  is  alfo  a promontory  of  A- 
frica,  in  18°  weft  Ion.  and  ao®  north  lat. 

BLANDFORD,  a market  town  of  Dorfet- 
fhire,  ten  miles  north  of  Pool : weft  Ion. 
z®  zo',  and  nbrth  Jatitude  50®  50C 

BLANES,  a port-town  of  Catalonia,  in 
Spain  ; eaft  longitude  a®  40',  and  north 
latitude  41®  30'. 

BLANK,  or  Blanc,  properly  fignifies. 
white.  See  the  article  'White. 

Blank,  in  commerce,  a void  or  unwritten 
place  which  merchants  fometimes  leave 
in  their  day-books  or  journals.  It  is 
alfo  a piece  of  paper  at  the  bottom  of 
which  a perfon  has  figned  his  name, 
the  reft  being  void.  Thefe  are  commonly 
intrufted  into  the  hands  of  arbiters,  to  be  , 
filled  up  as  they  lhall  think  proper,  to 
terminate  any  dil'pute  or  law-fuit. 

Blank-bar,  inlaw,  the  fame  with  com- 
mon bar.  See  the  article  Bar. 

Blank-tickets,  in  lotteries,  thofe  drawn 
without  any  prize. 

Blank-verse,  in  the  modern  poetry,  that 
compofed  of  a certain  number  of  fylla- 
bles,  without  the  affiftahce  of  rhyme.  See 
the  articles  Verse  and  Rhyme. 

Point  Blank,  See  Point-blank. 

BLANKENBURG,  a town  of  dutch  Flan- 
ders, eight  miles  north-eaft  of  Oftend  : 
eaft -Ion.  ^°,  north  lat.  51°  zo'. 

Blan-kenburg  is  alfo  the  name  of  a town 
in  lower  Saxony,  about  forty-five  miles 
foutheaft  of  Wolfenbuttle  ; eaftlon.  11“ 
15',  and  north  latitude  51°  50'. 

BLANKET,  a coverlet  for  a bed.  A fluff 
commonly  made  of  white  wool,  and 
wrought  in  a loom  like  cloth  ; with  this 
difference,  that  they  are  crofted  like 
ferges.  ’ . 

When  they  come  from  the  loom,  they 
are  fent  to  the  fuller;  and  after  they  have  . 
been  fulled  and  well  cleaned,  they  are 
napped  with  a fuller's  thiftle. 

There  are  alfo  blankets  made  with  the 
hair  of  feveral  animals,  as  that  of  goats, 
dogs,  and  others. 

French  blankets, called  parifh  mantles,  pay 
duty  izs.  ltd.  each,  if  coloured  and 
the  manufafilure  of  France  ; otherwile 
only  5 s.  I APgd.  If  uncoloured,  and  the 
manufailure  of  France,  they  pay  each 
9 s.  8 /ggd.  otherwife  only  3 s. 

Blankets  Jmported  into  Fiance,  pay  a 

duty 
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^aty  of  importation  <iccording  to  their 
finenefs  j namely,  thof’e  of  fine  wool,  fix 
livres  fer  piece  ; thofe  of  coarfe  arid  mid- 
dling wool,  three  livres.  lilone  can  be 
imported  but  by  the  way  of  Calais  and 
St,  Vallery, 

BLANC^ILLE,  in  commerce,  afinall  fil- 
vercoin  current  in  the  kingdom  of  Mo- 
rocco, and  all  that  part  of  the  coa  It  of  Bar- 
bary : it  is  v/orth  about  three  half-pence 
of  pur  money. 

BLARE,  in  commerce,  afmall  c-opper-coin 
of  Bern,  nearly  of  the  lame  value  with 
the  ratz.. 

BLAREGNIES,  a town  of  the  auftrian 
Netherlands,  about  feven  miles  Ibuth  of 
Mens;  eaft  longitude  3°  55',  and  north 
latitude  50®  30'. 

BLASIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  cryptogam'’ a algaram 
dais.  The  male  flower  is  monophyllous, 
ovated  at  the  bafe,  of  a cylindric  figure 
at  the  middle,  and  truncated  at  the  apex. 
The  female  flower  is  fcarce  vifible.The  pe- 
ricarpium  contains  a few  roundifli  feeds. 

BLASPHEMY,  an  indignity  or  injury 
oflFered  to  the  Almighty,  by  denying  what 
is  his  due,  and  of  right  belonging  to 
him;  or  by  attiibuting  to  tlie  creature 
that  which  is  due  only  to  the  creator. 
The  primitive  church  diftinguiflied  biaf- 
phemy  into  three  forts,  j.  The  blaf- 
pheming  of  apoftates,  whom  the  heathen 
profecutors  obliged  not  only  to  deny,  but 
to  curie  Chrift.  Thefe  blafphemers  were 
punifiied  with  the  higheft  degree  of  ec- 
clefiaftical  cenfure.  2.  The  blafpheiny 
of  heretics,  and  other  prophane  chrif- 
tians.  In  this  fenfe  they  included  not 
only  thofe  who  maintained  impious  doc- 
trines, but  thofe  who  uttered  prophane 
and  blafphemous  words,  derogatory  to 
the  majelty  and  honour  of  God.  The 
fame  punilliment  that  was  inflifled  upon 
heretics  and  facrilegious  perfons,  was 
confequentiy  the  lot  of  this  fort  of  blaf- 
phemers. 5.  The  blafphemy  againft  the 
Holy  Ghoft,  concerning  which  the  opi- 
nions of  the  anp'ents  varied.  Some  ap- 
ply it  to  the  fin  of  lapfing  into  idolatry 
and  apoftacy,  in  denying  Chrift  in  time 
of . perfcciition.  Others  made  it  confift 
in  denying  Chrift  to  be  God  ■:  others,  in 
denying  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  : 
and  others  place  it  in  a perverfe  arid  ma- 
licious aferibing  the  operations  of  the 
holy  fpirit,  to  the  power  of  the  devil  ; 
and  that  againft  exprefs  knowledge  and 
eoMviclion  of  co.nfcience. 

Blafphetny,  among  the  Jews,  waspunifli- 
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ed  hy  ftoning  the  offender  to  death.  Will, 
us,  it  is  punifliable  at  common  hw  U 
fine  and  pillory.  And  by  a ftafute/f 
William  III.  if  any  perlbn  fliall,  |,y 
writing  or  fpeaking,  deny  any  of  thepe,-. 
fons  in  the  trinity,  he  fliall  be  incapable 
"of  any  office  ; and  for  the  feconcl  offence 
be  di  fabled  to  fue  in  any  aftions,  to  be  an 
executor,  tSc. 

BLAST,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  any 
violent  explofion  of  air,  whether  occa- 
fioned  by  gun-powder,  or  by  the  aftioii 
of  a pair  of  bellows. 

Bi.a-sts,  among  miners,  the  fame  will, 
damps.  See  the  article  Damps. 

Blast,  or  Blight,  in  liufliandry.  See 
the  article  ^ligHt. 

BLASTING,  a term  ufed  by  miners  for 
the  tearing  up  rocks,  which  lie  in  their 
way,  by  the  force  of  gun-powder. 

In  order  to  do  this,  a long  hole  is  made 
in  the  rock,  which  being  charged  with 
gun-powder,  they  fill  it  up  ; leaving  on- 
ly  a touch-hole,  with  a match  to  lire  the 
charge. 

BLATTA,theMiLL-EEETLE,inlliehillory 
of  infefts,  is  a genus  of  infects  of  theferles 
of  the  tetraptera,  or  thofe  which  have  four 
wings,  and  the  order  of  the  coleoptera : 
the  antennae  are  fetaceous;  there  are  two 
ffiort  horns  above  the  tail  ; the  exterior 
wings  are  membranaceous ; and  the  in- 
fe£l  is  of  the  fize  of  the  common  cricket; 
its  colour  is  a deep  ferrugineous  brown, 
approaching  to  black. 

BL  AVET,  or  Port-leWis,  a port-town 
ofBritanny,  in  France,  fituated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Blavet;  weft  longitude 
3°,  and  north  latitude  47°  40', 

BLAWBUREN,  a town  of  Swabia,  in 
Germany,  about  eleven  miles  eaft  of 
Ulmj  .eaft  longitude  9‘^45',  and  north 
latitude  48°  44'- 

BLAYE,  afortrefs  of  Guienne,  in  France, 
fituated  on  the  river  Garonne,  about 
twenty-one  miles  north  of  Bourdeaux; 
weft  long.  45',  and  north  lar.  45°  7'. 
The  intention  of  it  is,  to  hinder  any  (hip 

' from  going  to  Bourdeaux  without  pef- 
■mtffion. 

BLAZE,  a white  fpot  in  a horfe’s  face. 

BLAZING-star,  the  fame  with  comet. 
See  the  article  Comet. 

BLAZONING,  or  Blazonry,  in  heral- 
dry, the  art  of  decyphering  the  arms  of 
noble  families. 

The  word  originally  fignified  the  blow- 
ing or  winding  of  a horn,  and  was  in- 
troduced into  heraldry  as  a term  denoting 

■ the  defeription  of  things  borne  , in  arms, 

with 
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wltti  thc'f  proper  fignificatfons  and  in- 
tendments, from  an  antient  cuftom  the 
heralds,  who  were  judges,  had  of  wind- 
ing an  horn  at  jufts  and  tournaments, 
when  they  explained  and  recorded  the  at- 
chieVements  of  knights. 

In  blaaoning  a coat  of  arms,  you  mufl: 
always  begin  with  the  field,  and  next 
proceed  to  the  charge ; and  if  there  be 
many  things  borne  in  the  field,  you  muft 
fiili:  name  that  which  is  immediately  ly- 
ing upon  the  field.  Your  expreflions 
mutt  be  very  fliort  and  expreffive,  with- 
' out  any  expletives,  needlefs  repetitions, 
or  particles.  Such  terms  for  the  colours 
mutt  be  ufed,  as  are  agreeable  to  the  fta- 
lion  and  quality  of  the  bearer.  All  per- 
fons  beneath  the  degree  of  a noble,  mutt 
have  their  coats  blazoned  by  colours  and 
metals ; noblemen  by  precious  flones,  and 
kings  and  princes  by  planets. 

BLEA,  in' the  anatomy  of  plants,  the  inner 
rind  or  bark.  It  may  be  confidered  as 
an  pflemblage  of  ttrait  fibres  ranged  ver- 
tically and  parallel  to  one  another. 

While  the  blea  remains  any  thing  foft, 
and  retains  foinewhat  of  the  nature  of 
bark,  it  may  maintain  afeeble  vegetation  ; 
but  when  it  is  grown  abfolutely  hard 
and  woody,  it  can  no  longer  contribute 
thereto. 

BLEACHING,  the  art  or  method  of 
whitening  linens,  ftulFs,  filks,  hair, 
illACHinc,  of  filk.  The  filk  being  raw, 
is  put  into  a bag  of  fine  linen,  and 
thrown  into  u vellel  of  boiling  river- 
water,  in  which  had  been  diffolved  good 
Genoa  or  Toulon  Ibap.  After  boiling 
for  Ibme  hours,  It  is  lakein  out  to  beat, 
and  then  Is  waflied  in  cold  water,  wrung 
(lightly,  and  put  a fecond  time  into  the 
boiling  veii’el,  filled  with  cold  water, 
mixed  with  loop  and  a little  indigo, 
which  gives  it  a bluifb  caft.  When  it  is 
• taken  out  of  this  fecond  water,  they  wrings 
it  hard,  untwitt  it,  and  leparate  the 
threads ; then  they  fufpend  it  in  the  ait- 
in  a kind  of  ftove,  where  they  burn  fui- 
plmr,  the  vapour  of  which  mineral  gives 
the  laft  degree  of  whitenefs  to  the  filk. 
Bleaching  1^  nxsoollen  fiujfs  performed 
three  different  ways.  1.  With  water  and 
foap.  With  the  vapour  of  fulphur. 
And,  3.  With  chalk,  indigo,  and  the 
vapour  of  fulphur. 

Bleaching  coaryk After  they 

are  taken  from  the  loom,  they  are  laid 
in  wooden  frames  full  of  cold  water, 
''I’hriothey  are  beaten  with  wooden  ham- 
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mers,  and  purged  from  the  filth  ; Aen 
they  are  fpread  upon  the  ground  to  re- 
ceive the  dew  for  eight  days;  after  which 
they  are  put  into  wooden  tubs,  with  hot 
lye  poured  over  them.  Having  been 
thus  lixiviated,  they  are  again  purged 
in  a mill,  and  the  former  pi  ocefs  repeat- 
ed, till  they  have  acquired  their  juft  de- 
gree of  whitenefs. 

Bleaching  linens-  After  they  are 

taken  from  the  loom,  they  are  put  to 
foak  in  clear  vyater,  and  when  they  have 
been  well  clean, fed,  are  thrown  into  a 
bucking-tub  filled  with  cold  lye,  made  of 
wood-aflies  and  water.  When  they  are 
taken  out  of  the  lye,  they  are  waflied  in 
fair  water,  fpread  in  a meadow,  ahd  fre- 
quently watered  from  little  canals,  by 
means  of  fcoops  or  hollow  fliovels.  "Af- 
ter lying  a certain  time  on  the  ground, 
they  are  paffecl  through  a frefli  lye  pour- 
ed on  hot,  and  made  differently^,  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  linens.  Be- 
ing taken  out  of  this  fecond  lye,  and 
every  thing  repeated  as  before,  they  are 
pafl’ed  through  a foft  lye,  rubbed  with 
black  foap,  which  finifhes  the  whitening 
of  thefalvages;  and  the  foap  being  wafh- 
ed  off,  they  are  put  to  foak  in  cow’s  milk 
without  the  cream.  This  perfefts  their 
bleaching,  gives  them  the  proper  Ibft- 
neis,  and  makes  them  caft  a little  nap» 
Being  taken  out  of  the  milk,  fhey  are 
waflied  in  water  for  the  laft  time.  After 
all  this  procels,  the  linen  gets  its  firft 
blue  by  paffing  thro’  a water,  in  which 
a little  ilarch,  fnialt,  and  dutch  lapis 
have  been  ffeeped.  In  the  laft  place,  the 
proper  ftiffnefs  and  luftre  is  given  with 
ftarcb,  fmalt,  and  other  gums,  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  which  may  be  adjuft- 
ed  according  to  the  occafion. 

Bleaching  of  hair  is  done  by  wafliing  it 
as  linen,  in  a fuitable  Hxiviaus  water, 
and  afterwards  fpreading  it  upon  the 
grafs.  Hair  bordering  upon  the  yellow, 
may  likewile  be  bleached  of  a white  filver 
colour,  with  bifimilh. 

BLEAK,  the  englifh  name  of  the  fifh  call- 
ed by  the  generality  of  authors  alburnus 
and  albula,  which  Acted!  makes  a fpecies 
of  cyprinus,  with  twenty  four  rays  in 
thepinnaani.  See  Cyprinus. 

BLECHINGLY,  a borough-town  of  Sur- 
ry, about  twenty  miles  feuth  3f  London  s 
weft  longitude  20',  and  north  latitude 
51°  20'. 

BLECHUM,  in  bonny,  a genus  of  plants 
oftheclafs  of  the  cryptogamia  filices,  the 

fruili- 
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fruilifications  are  difpofed  in  parallel 
lines  on  the  lides  of  the  leaves. 

BLEEDING,  or  Phlebotomy,  in  fur- 
gery.  See  the  article  Phlebotomy. 
Bleeding  is  faid  to  be  highly  neceifary 
in  the  phrenitis,  ophthalmia,  quinzy, 
rheumatifra,  cough,  confumption,  hec- 
tic fits,  and,  in  general,  in  all  infiamma- 
tory  cafes.  Some  even  make  no  fcruple  of 
bleeding  a confumptive  patient  every  other 
day  for  feveral  weeks  together. 

Bleeding  at  the  nofe,  a particular  kind  of 
haemorrhage.  See  HiEMORRHAGE. 

Bleeding  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  drawing  out 
the  fap  of  plants,  otherwife  called  tap- 
ping. See  the  article  Tapping. 

BLEK.ING,  the  mofl;  fouth-eafterly  pro- 
vince of  Sweden,  having  the  Baltic  on 
the  fouth,  Smaland  on  the  north,  and 
the  province  of  Schonen  on  the  weft. 

BLEMISH,  a term  in  hunting,  when  the 
hounds  or  beagles  finding  where  the 
chafe  has  been,  make  a proffer  to  enter, 
but  return. 

BLEMYES,  or  Blemmyes,  a fabulous 
people  of  Ethiopia,  faid  to  have  had  no 
heads ; their  eyes,  mouth,  £fc.  being 
fituated  in  their  breafts. 

BLEND,  or  Blende,  a mineral  fubftance 
refembling  lead-ore,  but  containing  very 

. little  of  that  metal. 

Blend-water,  called  alfo  morehough,  a 
diftemper  incident  to  black  cattle,  comes 
either  from  the  blood,  from  the  yellows, 
or  from  the  change  of  ground. 

In  order  to  cure  it,  lake  bole  armonlac, 
and  as  much  charcoal  duft  as  will  fill  an 
egg-fiiell,  a good  quantity  of  the  inner 
bark  of  an  oak,  dried  and  pounded  to. 
gether  ft)  a powder,  and  give  it  to  the 
beaft  in  a quart  of  new  milk  and  a pint 
of  earning. 

BLENHEIM,  a village  of  Swabia  in  Ger- 
many, fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
Danube,  three  miles  north-eaft  of  Hock- 
ftet,  and  twenty-leven  miles  north-eaft 
of  Ulm ; eaft  longitude  10°  15',  and 
north  latitude  48°  40'. 

BLENNIUS,  in  ichthyology,  a geiius  of 
acanthopterygious  fifties,  the  charaflers 
of  which  are,  that  there  are  fix  bones  in 
the  branchioftege  membrane  ; that  the 
fore  part  of  the  head  is  very  flanting ; and 
that  the' belly  fins  have  only  two  bones. 
To  this  genus  belong  the  blennius,  pro- 
perly fo  called,  the  gattorugine,  alauda, 
galerita,  gunellus,  galea,  muftela,  and 
pentadaflylus. 

BLENNUS  is  particularly  ufed  for  that 
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fpeeies  of  blennius,  which  has  a 
between  the  eyes,  with  a beautiful  fpot  ij 
its  back  fin  ; from  whence  it  has  got  (||j 
name  of  the  butter-fly  fifti.  See  nlm; 
XXVIII.  fig.  6.  , 

BLEYME,  an  inflammation  arifihg  fiou 
- bruifed  blood  between  the  horfe^s  foie  and 
the  bone  of  the  foot,  towards  the  heel . 
of  thefe  there  are  three  forts,  the  firll 
being  bred  in  fpoiled  wrinkled  feet,  wiih 
, narrow  heels,  are  ufually  feated  inihe 
inward  or  weakeft  quarter.  In  this  cafe 
the  hoof  niuft  be  pared,  and  the  m.ittet 
let  out  ; then  let  oil  de  mer-veiUs  be 
poured  in,  and  the  hoof  be  charged  wiili 
a remolade  of  foot  and  turpentine. 

The  fecond,  fort,  befides.the  ufual  fymp. 
toms  of  the  firft,  infefls  the  griftie,  and 
rauft  be  extirpated,  as  in  the  cure  of  a 
quitter  bone,  giving  the  liorfe,  everyday, 
moiftened  bran,  with  two  ounces  of  liver 
of  antimony,  to  divert  the  courfe  of  the 
humours,  and  purify  the  blood. 

The  third  fort  of  bleymes,  is  occahoned 
by  final]  ftones  and  gravel  .between  the 
ftioe  and  the  foie.  In  this  cafe  the  foot 
niuft  be  pared,  and  the  matter,  if  any, 
let  out ! if  there  be  no  matter,  then  tile 
bruifed  foie  mull  be  taken  out ; but  if 
there  be  matter,  the  fore  mull  be  drelTed 
like  the  prick  of  a nail. 

BLIGHT,  in  hufbandry,  a' difenfe incident 
to  plants,  which  affefils  them  varioudy, 
the  whole  plant  fometimes  periflring  by 
it,  and  fometimes  only  the  leaves  and 
bloffoms,  which,  will  be  fcorched  and 
fiirivelled  up,  the  reft  remaining  green 
and  flouriihing. 

Some  have  fiippofed  that  blights  are  urn- 
ally  produced  by  an  eafterly  wind,  which 
brings  vaft  quantities  of  inl'efls  eggs  along 
with  it  fi'om  fome  diftant  place,  that  be- 
ing lodged  upon  the  furface  of  the  leaves 
and  flowers  of  fruit  trees,  caufe  them  to 
flirivel  upand  pei'ifti. 

To  cure  this  diftemper  they  advifethe 
burning  of  wet  litter  on  the  windward 
fide  of  the  plants,  that  the  fmoke  thereof 
may  be  carried  to  them  by  the  wind, 
which  they  fuppofe  will  ftifle  and  deSioy 
the  infefils,  and  thereby  cure  the  diftera- 
. per. 

Others  direfl  the  ufe  of  tobacco-dull,  ot 
to  wafli  the  trees  with  water  wherein  to- 
bacco ftalks  have  been  infiifed  fortwehe^ 
hours  ; which  they  fay  will  deftroy  tun 
infefils,  and  recover  the  plants. 

Pepper  duft  fcattered  over  the  blolTomsof 
fruit  trees,  &c.  has  been  recommended  as 

very 
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very. ufefiil  in  this-  cafe;  and  there  are 
forae  tiitt  advife  the  pulling  ofF -the  leaves  . 

that  are  diftempered.  ■_ 

The  true  caufes  of  lilights,,  feem  to  be  a . 
continued  dry  eafterly  wiiid_  for  feveral  . 
days  together,  without-  the  intervention  - 
of^lliowers,  or  any  morning  dew,  by  ■ 
which  the  perfpiration  in  the  tender  blof- 
fom  is  Hopped  j and  if  it  fo  happens,  . 
that  there  is  a long  continuance  of  the  ■ 
fame  weather,  it  equally  aftefts  the  tender 
leaves,  whereby  their  colour  is  changed, 
and  they  wither  and  decay  for  the  per- 
fpiiing  matter  is  hereby  thickened,  and 
rendered,  glutinous,  clofely  adhering, to 
the  ftirfaces  of  the  leaves,  and  becoming 
proper  nutrirhent  to  thofe,  fmall  infefls, 
,which  are  not  the  firft  caufe  .of  blights, 
though  it  mull  be  allowed,  that  when 
they  meet  with  fuch  , proper  food,  they 
multiply,  and  are  inttrumental  in  pro- 
moting the  diftemper. 

The  heft  remedy  for  this  diftemper,  is 
gently  to  wafti,  and  fprinkle  over  the 
tree,  ©’r.  from  time  to  time,  with  com- 
mon water ; and  if  the  young  ftioots  feem 
tp  be  much  infefted,  let  them  be  wafhed 
with  a woolen  cloth,  fo  as  to  clear  them, 

' if  pofiible,  from  this  glutinous  matter, 
that  their  refpiratlon  and  perfpiration 
may  not  be  obftrufted.  This  operation 
ought  to  be  performed  early  in  the  day, 
that  the  raoiftufe  may  be  exhaled  before 
the  cold  of  the  night  -comes  on : nor 
ihould  it  be  done  when  the  fun  Ihines 
very  hot. 

Another  caufe  of,  blights  in  the  fpring, 
is,lharp  hoary  frofts,-  which  are  often 
fucceeded  by.  hot  fun-(Hine  in  the  day 
time:  this  is  the  moft  fudden  and  cer- 
tain deftroyer  of  fruits  that  is  known. 

But  that  blights  are  frequently  no  more 
than  an  inward  weaknefs,  or  diftemper 
in  trees,  will  evidently  appear,  i-f  we  con- 
fider  how  often  it  happens,  that  trees 
againft  the  fame  wall,  expofed  to  the 
fame  afpeft,  and  equally  enjoying  the 
advantage  of  the  fun  and  air,  with  every 
other  circumftance  which  might  render 
them  equally  healthy,  yet  very' often  are 
obferved  to  differ  greatly  in'their  ftrength 
and  vigour;  a-nd  as  often  do  we  -obferve 
the  weak  trees  to  he  continually  blight- 
ed, when  the  vigorous  ones,  in  the  fame 
fituation,  fliall  efcape  very  well ; which 
muft  therefore,  in  a great  meafure,  be 
aferibed  to  their  healthy-  conftitution. 
This  weaknefs  may  proceed  from  feveral 
caufes,  either  from  want  of  a fufticient 
fupply  of  nourifhment,  or  iroifi  fome  ill 
VoL.  1.  - 
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quality  in  the  foil,  from  fome  bad  qua* 
lity  in  the  flock,  or  inbred  diftemper  of 
the  bud  or  cyon,  which  it  has  imbibed 
from  its  mother  tree;  or  it  may  proceed 
from  fome  mifmanagement  in  the  prun- 
" ing,  Sfc. 

BLIND,  fomething  that  wants  light.  See 
the  article  Blindness. 

Pore-Bhino,  or /lar-ELiND,  is  faid  of  a' 
perfon  who  is  very  fhortfighted. 

Mms -Blind,  denotes  horfes  that  lofe  their 
fight  at  certain  times  of  the  moon  ; to 
cure  which,  take  half  an  ounce  of  lapis 
calaminaris  ; heat  it  red  hot,  and  quench 
it  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  plantain -water 
or  white- wine  : to  this  add  half  a dram 
of  aloes,  and  a fpoonful  of  caniphor,  in 
powder;  and  letting  them  diiTolve,  drop 
part  of  it  into  the  horfe’s  eye. 

I Bund  is  alfo  ufed,  figuratively,  for  things 
M without  apertures  ; thus  we  Dy,  a blind 
wall,  a blind  alembic,  fife. 

Blind,  among  traders,  a kind  of  falfe  light 
which  they  have  in  their  warehoufes  and 
fhiops,  to  prevent  too  great  a light  from, 
diminilhing  the  luftre  of  theirlinens  and 
fluffs. 

BLINDS,  or  Blindes,  in  the  art  of  war, 
a fort  of  defence  commonly  made  of 
oziers,  or  branches  interwoven,  and  laid 
acrofs  between  two  rows  offtakes,  about 
the  height  of  a man,  and  four  or  five 
- feet  - afunder,  ufed  particularly  at  the 
heads  of  trenches,  when  they  are  ex-  . 
. tended  in  front  towards  the'  glacis  ; ferv- 
Ing  to  flielter  the  workmen,  and  prevent 
th-eir  being  overlooked  by  the  enemy. 
BLINDNES-S,  a total  privation  of  light, 
arifing  from  an  obftjudlion  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  organs  of  fight,  or  from  an 
intire  deprivation  of  them.’ 

The  caufes  of  blindnefs  are  various, 
proceeding  from  catarails,  gutta  fere- 
na’s,  afr.  There  are  alfo  periodical 
blindnefs,  as  a deleft  of  fight  in  fome 
towards  night,  in  others  only  in  the  day; 
the  former  of  which  is  termed  nyflalopia, 

I-  the’  latter  hemeralopia.  See  the  articles  , 
Nyctalo-pia,  £ff. 

There  are  many  inftances  of  the  amazing 
fagacity  of  blind  people.  We  are  told 
of  a Iculptor,  who  becoming  blind  at 
twenty  years  of  age,  made  a perfefl  mar- 
ble ftatute  of  Cofmo  II.  de  Medicis,  and 
another  of  clay,  of  Urban  VIII.  We  are 
alfo  told  that  there  was  a blind  fculptor 
in  Denmark,  who-diftingulflied  perfeflly 
well,  by  a mere  touch,  not  only  all  kinds 
of  woods,  but  all  forts  of  colours. 

It  is  faid,  that  in  feveral  parts  of  Perfia, 

T t there 
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there  are  found  vaft  numbers  of  blind 
people  of  all  ages,  fexes,  and  conditions, ; 
by  reafon  of  a fpecies  of  little  flies, 
which  prick,  the  eyes  and  lips,  and  enter 
the  nottrils,  carrying  certain  blindnefs 
with  them,  when  they  light  on  the  eyes. 

Blindness,  in  farriery.  When  a horfebe- 
: comes  blind,  it  may  be  thus  difcerned  : 
his  walk  or  ftep  is  always  uncertain  and 
unequal',  fo  that  he  does  not  fet  down 
his  feet  boldly,  when  led  in  one’s  hand  : 
but  if  the  fame  horfe  be  mounted  by  an 
expert  horfeman,  and  that  he  be  of  him- 
felf  a beaft  of  metal,  then  the  fear  of  the 
fpurs  will  make  hirn  go  refolutely  and 
freely ; fo  that  his  blindnefs  can  hardly 
be  perceived. 

Another  mark  by  which  a horfe  may  be 
known  to. have  loft  his  fight  is,  that  vyhen 
he  hears  any  body  enter  the  ftable,  he 
will  prick  up  his  ears,  and  move  them 
backwards  and  forwards.  The  reafon 
is,  that  a vigorous  horfe,  haying  loft  his 
light,  miftrufts  every  thing,  and  is  con- 
tinually in  alarm,  at  the  leaft.  noife  he 
hears. 

BLISTER,  in  medicine,  a thin  bladder, 
containing  a watery  humour,  whether  oc- 
cafioned  by  burns,  and  the  like  accidents, 
or  by  veficatories  laid  on  different  parts 
of  the  body  for  that  purpofe.  This  word 
is  alfo  ufed  improperly  for  the  medicine 
by  whofe  operation  the  velicle  or  blifter  is 
raifed,  which  is  more  properly  called  a 
veficatory  or  bliftering  plafter.  See  the 
articles  Burn,  Epispastic,  and  Vesi- 
CATORY. 

Canlharides,  or  fpsnifh  flies,  applied  in 
the  f.  rjn  of  a plafter,  are  chiefly  ufed 
with  this  intention.  See  Cantharjs. 

ELITE,  hlitum,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
77ianandria-d\gyma  clafs  of  plants.  It 
has  no  flower  petals  : thefiuii  is  a berryr 
like  capfule,  of  an  oval  figure,  and  fome- 
what  compi eft'ed  i the  feed  is  fingle,  of 
a globular  figure,  eomprelTed,  and  nearly 
of  the  fize  of  the  capfule; 

Elite,  on  account  of  its  cooling  and  emol- 
lient qualities,  is  recommended  in  dyfen- 
teries  and  fpitting  of  blood. 

BLITH,  a market-town  in  Nottingham-! 
fliire,  about  eighteen  miles  north -yvefi:  of 
Newark : weft  longitude  RnJ  north 
latitude  53°  23^. 

RLirUM,  blite,  in  botany.  See  Elite. 

LLOATINQ,  among  phyficians,  the  fame 
i .L^'-.ylema.  See  Emphysema, 

BL'-'  v-....  ..  I irge  mafs  of  wood,  ferving 
to  w-jik  or  cut  things  oq. 


Blocks,  on  Ihip-board,  is  the  ufual 
' for  what  we  call  pulleys  at  land.  Ti, 
are  thick  pieces  of  wood,  feme  with  thtj 
four,  or  five  fliivers  in  them,  tlirouot 
which  all.  the  running  ropes  run.  Blocb 
whether  fingle  or  double,  are  diftinguinl 
> ed  and  called  by  the  names  of  the  roptj 

they  carry,  and  the  ufes  they  ferve  for^ 
Double  blocks  are  ufed  when  there  isoc. 
cafion  for  much  ftrength,  becaiife  thip 
will  purchafe  with  more  eafe  than  lini 
blocks,  though  much  flower.  ° 

Block  and  block  is  a phrafe  fignifyij, 
that  two  blocks'  meet,  in  haling  any 
tackle,  or  halliard,  having  fuch  blocb 
belonging  to  them. 

Filh  block  is  hung  in  a notch  at  theenj 
of  the  davit.  It  ferves  to  hale  up  tlit 
flooks  of  the  anchor  at  the  ihip’s  prow, 
Snatch  block  is  a great  block  witlii 
fhiver  in  it,  and  .a  notch  cut  thro’  oneof 
. ' , its  cheeks,  for  the  more  ready  receiving  of 
any  rope ; as  by  this  notch  the  middlt 
part  of  a rope  may  be  reeved  into  lie 
block,  without  palling  it  endwife.  It  is 
commonly  faftened  with  a ftrap  aboni 
the  raain-maft,  clofe  to  the  upper  deck, 
and  is  • chiefly  ufed  for  the  fall  of  lie 
winding  tackle,  which  is  reeved  into  this 
block,  and  then  brought  to  the  capltan. 

Block,  among  bowlers,  denotes  the firnll 
bowl  ufed  as  a mark. 

Block,  in  falconry,  the  perch  upon  which 
they  place  the  hawk.  It  ought  tabs ci). 

' vefed  with  cloth, . 

Block  of  marble,  ox  ftone,  a mafs  juft  is 
taken  out  of  the  quarry. 

Block-  Battery, ' in  th e_m i I itary  art j denotes 
a wooden  battery  on  four  wheels,  move- 
able  from  place  to  place,  whereby  to  lite 
barhe,  or  over  the  parapet ; fome- 
times  alfo  ufed  in  galleries  ' and 'Cilb 
ments,  where  room  is  wanted. 

Block  Houfe,  a kind  of  wooden  fort  ot 
battery,  either  mounted  on  rollers,  ocon 
a velfel,  and  ferving  either  on  the  water, 
or  in  counterfearps  and  counter-ap- 
proaches. The  name  is  fometimes  allti 
given  to  a brick  or  ftone  fort  built  on  a 
bridge,  or  the  brink  of  a river,  ferving 
not  only  for  its  defence,  but  for  the  com- 
mand of  the  river  both  above  and  belowj 
fuch  was  that  noted  block- houfe  antienlly 
on  the  bridge  of  Drefden,  fince  demoliJi- 
ed  on  enlarging  the  bridge. 

BLOCKADE,  in  the  art  of  war,  the.block- 
ing  up  a place,  by  polling  troops  at  all 
the  avenues  leading  to  it,  to  keep  ftp- 
^lies  pf  ipen  and  provifions  fi’em  gd['"5 
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info  it  i and  by  thefe  means  propofing  to 
ftai  ve  it  out,  without  making  any  regu- 
lar attacks.  , . r . 

To  raife  a blockade,  ts  to  force  the  troops 
that  keep  the  place  blocked  up,  from  their 

ElOIS,  a beautiful  city  of  Orleanois,  about 
thirty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Orleans  ; litu- 
jted  on  the  ndrth  fhore  of  the  river  Loire, 
in  one  of  the  fineft  countries  in  France  t 
eaftlong.  1°  ao',  and  north  lat47°  35'. 
ELOMARY,  or  Bloqmary,  in  metal- 
lurgy, the  firft  forge  through  which  iron 
nalTes,  after  it  is  melted  oiit  of  the  ore. 
BLONIC,  a town  of  Poland,  about  twenty 
miles  weft  of  Warfaw:  ealt  longitude 
jo°3o',and  north  latitude  52®. 

BLOOD,  a-red  liquor  circulating 

through  the  arteries,  veins,  and  other 
velTels  of  animal  bodies ; and  fervirig  for 
Ihe  fupport  of  life,  and  nourilhment  of 
all  their  parts. 

Oripit  <if  tbe  BtooD.  The  blood  is  the 
great  fource  from  which  all  the  other  li- 
quors of  the  body  are  derived.  It  is 
lortned  from  chyle  by  various  and  fuc- 
• ceffive  degrees.  A few  hours  after  meals, 
the  chyle  is  found  conveyed  into  the 
blood,  though  not  affimilated.  Hence, 
when  after  a liberal  meal  blood  is  taken 
from  the  vein,  befides  the  ferum  and 
the  red  part,  there  is  a white,  fweet,  and 
chylous  part  found  fluftuating  in  the' 
blood.  In  a few  hours  the  chyle,  con- 
veyed with  the  blood  through  the  vefTels, 
is  feparated  from  the  blood  by  the  fabric 
«f  the  breafts,  and  affords  milk,  which 
is  of  a different  nature  both  from  blood 
and  chyle ; for  in  milk  there  begins  to 
be  formed  that  tendency  to  concretion 
which  is  already  prefent  in  the  ferum  of 
the  blood,  for  it  yields  cheefe.  But  this 
tendency  to  concretion  is  never  found  in 
the  chyle.  Hence  we  may  artificially  imi- 
tate the  preparation  of  chyle  in  emulfions, 
but  never  the  nature  of  milk. 

When  a found  woman  for  twelve  hours 
totally  abftains  from  meat  and  drink, 
liermilk  begins  to  be  faline  and  yellow- 
jlh.  If  fhe  abftains  ftill  longer,  nothing 
is  found  in  the  blood  taken  from  her 
veins,  but  what  (like  the  white  of  an  egg) 

IS  by  means  of  the  fife  concreted,  which 
never  happens  in  the  chyle.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Chyle  and  Chyufication. 
Hsnce  we  may  conclude  that  the  bodies 
nf  found  perfons  are  the  formers  and 
producers  of  their  own  blood,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  any  plant,  by  its  peculiar 
JiDric,  prepares  its  fap  from,  the  Juiees  of 


the  fertile  earth  and  the  genial  influences 
of  the  circumambient  air. 

But  in  the  human  body  the  formation-  of 
blood  depends  principally  upon  the  ef- 
ficacy of  the  circulation,  by  which  the 
veffels  aSl  upon  their  contained  fluidss 
Hence  in  the  moft  robuft  perfons  the 
blood  is  reddeft,  or  rather  almort  black, 
in  confequence  of  its  fatiirated  red  colour, 

■ and  is  concreted  almoft  the  very  moment 
it  is  left  in  a ftate  of  reft.  And  in  acute 
difeafes,  when  the  circulation  is  increafed, 
all  the  parts  are  intenfely  red,  and  the 
ferum  of  the  blood  is  converted  into  a 

. fciflile  raafs.  But  in  weak  perfons  in 
whom  the  efficacy  of  the  circulation  is 
far  lefs,  all  the  parts  are  pale  and  languid, 
whilft  the  blood  is  thin  and  hardly  ca- 
pable of  concretion.  But  when  in  fuch 
perfons,  with  due  exercife  and  proper 
remedies,  the  circulation  is  augmented, 
the  red  colour  and  due  cohefion  of  the 
blood  return. 

Analyjis  of  the  Blood.  The  moft  obvious 
compofition  of  blood  is  of  a thin  watry 
liquor,  called  ferum  ; and  a thick  reddifh 
lump,  called  craflamentum.  This  laft, 
viewed  by  the  microfcope,  is  feen  to  con- 
fift  of  red  globules,  of  a certain  deter- 
mined magnitude,  the  fame  in  different 
parts  of  the  fame  animal,  and  even  in 
different  animals  of  whatever  fize  ; beingj 
equally  big  in  an  ox,  a fheep,  or  rabit  i 
and  the  piano-oval  particles  in  the  blood 
of  fowls  and  fifties,  correfponding  to  the 
globules  of  terreftrial  animals,  are  the 
fame  in  the  greateft  whales,  as  in  an  eel 
or  a frog;  the  fame  in  an  eagle  as  In  a 
fparrow.  See  the  article  Serum. 

Thefe  are  ealily  perceived  by  any  body  ; 
but  the  ftiarp-fighted  Lewenhoek  went 
farther.  He  difcovered  thofe  globules  to 
be  made  up  of  leffer  ones,  which  were 
likewife  corapofed  of  others  ftill  fmaller  j 
and  fo  on  to  the  fifth,  fixth,  !Sc.  orders. 
Hence  it  appears,  how  little  reafon  cer- 
tain phyfiologifts  had  to  fuppofe  thefe 
globules  made  up  of  vifcid  bulluls,  in- 
clofing  little  fpherules  of  air. 

As  to  the  fibres,  ?«(,  which  many  have 
defcribed  as  eflential  parts  of  the  blood, 
there  are  no  veftiges  of  them  to  be  found, 
at  leaft  in  its  natural  ftate. 

The  antients  did  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine the  proportions  of  tlve  conftituenc 
parts  of  the  blood  ; but,  from  the  expe- 
riments of  modern  chemifts,  they  have 
been  found  to  be  nearly  as  in  the  followr 
ing  table, where  the  blood  is  reckoned  uni- 
ty, and  fuppofed  to  confiftof  4873  grains. 
T t 2 
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N°.  of 

grains. 

proportion  i 
the  whole. 

Water  ■ — — 

4068 

__  _ X 

"o 

Oil  — ■ — 

333 

_ t 

Salt  — 

190 

I 

Earth  — — 

65 

I 

Air — 

171 

1 

Thus  we  fee  how  greatly  the  watery  or 
-phlegmatic  part  of  the  blood  exceeds  the 
other  principles.  However,  it  is  proper 
to  obferve,  that  there  is  a remarkable  dif- 
ference between  the  blood  as  it  circulates 
in  the  velfels  of  animals,  and  when  ex- 
pofed  to  the  cold  air  : we  know  thatssll 
bodies  whatfoever  are  condenfed  by  cold, 
and  expanded  again  by  heat  ; fo  that 
■we  may  fafely  aflSrm  the  cold  blood,  or 
as’ it  is  commonly  examined,  to  be  fpeci- 
fically  heavier,  than  that  circulating  in 
velfels  of  living  animals. 

Circulation  of  the  Bloob.  See  the  article 
ClKCVLATlOK  of  the  Blood. 

Velocity  or  momentum  of  the  circulating 
■Blood.  See  Force  q/"  Heart. 

Heat  of  the  Blood.  See  the  article  Heat. 

Quantity  of  the  Blood.  Authors  are  not 
agreecfin  regard  to  the  quantity  of  blood 
contained  in  the  human  body ; fome 
making  it  only  10  pounds,  whilft  others 
make  it  to  be  40,  60,  or  even  100 
pounds : but  then  thefe  lalf  comprehend 
the  juices  of  the  lympi^atic  velfels  under 
the  term  blood.  As  to  the  quantity  of 
. current  blood  in  a horle,  the  ingenious 
Dr.  Hales  found  ft  to  be,  at  a low  com- 
putation, 1105  cubic  inches,  or  42.4 
pounds; 

Blood,  in  medicine,  claims  the  moll  at- 
tentive regard  of  phyficians.  An  excefs 
of  its  quantity  produces  a plethora,  le- 
thargy, &c.  Fevers  are  the  con  fequence 
of  its  too  rapid  motion,  and  obttruSions 
of  its  vifcidity'and  languor. 

The  too  great  heat  and  vifeidity  of  the 
blood,  are  its  prevailing  diforders  in  a 
country  like  this,  where  people  live  high, 
and  drink  hot  inflammable  liquors.  Be- 
fides  temperance,  and  uling  water  as  be- 
verage, the  milder  preparations  of  mer- 
cury, contribute  greatly  to  cool- and  di- 
lute the  blood  : fuch  are  ethiops  and  cin- 
nabar, if  given  in  moderate  dofe.s,  fo  as 
not  to  affeft  the  ftoraach,  or  excite  a fa- 
livation. 

Thicknefs  of  the  blood  is  another  dif- 
temperature,  proceeding  from  a plethora,' 
and  diminution  of  its  motion ; from 
whence  arife  obftruclions,  ftagnationsi 
hypochondriac  and  hy fteric  affeftions,  Gf r, 


The  incubus,  or  night-mare,  is  alfo  oty. 
ing  to  the  fame  caufe. 

Spitting  of  Blood  is  cured  by  copion, 
bleeding  every  third  day,  to  the  foutft 
time.  Gentle  purging  is  likewife  recoji. 
mended;  and,  for  appeafmg  the  coni, 
motion  of  the  blood,  fpirit  of  vitriol,  ht 
more  efpecially  the  tinfiure  of  roles  malt 
therewith.  A milk  diet  is  alfo  preltj. 
able  to  any  other;  and  after  the  cure  is 
completed,  it  will  be  necelfary,  by  way  of 
prevention,  to  bleed  once  in  fix  montlu 
for  fcveral  years  together. 

For  the  flanching  o/'Blood,  fee  Styptic, 
franfufion  of  Blood.  See  the  articlt 
Transfusion. 

Blood,  in  farriery,  a diftemper  in  lit 
backs  of  cattle,  which  will  make  a bead 
go  as  if  he  drew  his  head  alide,  or  alter 
him.  In  order  to  cure  it,  you  iliouldllit 
the  length  of  two  points  under  his  tail, 
and  fo  let  him  bleed  well  ; but  if  lt 
bleeds  too  much,  knit  his  tail  next  lit 
body,  and  then  bind  fait  and  nellls' 
bruifed  unto  it. 

Ebullition  of  tAe  Blood,  a difeafe  in  horfes 
which  proceeds  from  want  of  exeicife, 
and  gives  rife  to  outward  fwellings,  fa. 
quently  miftaken  for  the  farcin. 
Blood  running  itch  happens  to  a horfety 
the  blood’s  being  over  heated  by  liatJ 
riding  or  other  labour,  As  the  bloodgeit 
between  the  Ikin  and  the  flelh,  it  malts 
a horfe  rub  and  bite  himfelf,  and  if 
neglefted,  will  turn  to  a grievous  mange, 
Blood  ofCbriJl,  the  name  of  a military  oti 
der  inllituted  at  Mantua  in  1608.  Tie 
number  of  knights  was  reftrifled  to 
twenty,  befides  the  grand  mailer.  Tkeit 
device  Domine  probajii  me,  or,  /t/H, 

hoc,  trifle,  recepto. 

Blood  of  Chrifl  is  alfo  the  name  of  acoa- 
gregation  of  nuns  at  Paris. 

Dragon's  Blood,  See  the  article  DhAGOK, 
Salamander's  ^i.oo'o.  See  SaL‘AMAi)deIi 
Blood-hound.  See  the  article  Hound. 
Blood-letting;  See  BleedinI:'.'  ' 
Blood-shotten.  See  Ophthalmia, 
Blood-sfay'in.  See  the  article  SpaviNi 
Blood-shake.  See H^morrhus.  ■ 
Blood-stone.  See  H.ffiMATiTES. 
Blood-wite,  a mulAtorline  for  fliedding 
of  blood,  ■ 

Blood- WORT,  in  botany.  See  the  article 
Sakguinaria. 

BLOODY,  fomething  belonging  to,  ot 
abounding  with  blood. 
Bloody-flux.  See  the articl.es FLUXaad 
Dysentery.  ''  \ ' 

Bloody-hakd,  is  when  a trefpalfer  is  apt 

.prehMidta 
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orehended  in  a foreft  with  his  hands  or 
other  parts  bloody  5 which  , is  , a circum- 
ftance  of  his  having  killed  the  deer,  tho’ 
he  be  not  found  chafing  or  hunting  them. 
BLOODy-HEEL-cocit;.  See  Heeler. 
BloODY-Rain.  See  the  article  Rain. 
Bloody  Urine.  . See  the  article  Urine. 
BLOOMj  a rnafs  of  iron  after  having  un- 
dergone the  firft  hammering,  called  blo- 
niary.  See  the  article  BlomaRY, 
blossom  denotes  the  flowers  of  plants, 
but  more  efpecially  of  fruit-trees.  See  the 
articles  Botany  .and  FCower. 

Blossom,  or  peach-coloured,  in  the 
manege,  a term  applied  to  a horfe  that 
has  his  hair  white,  but  intei-mixed  all 
over  vvith  forrel  and  bay  hairs.  Such 
' horfes  are  fo  infenfible,  and  hard  both  in 
the  mouth'  and  the  flanks,  that  they  are 
fcarce  valued;  befides,  they  are  apt  to 
turn  blind. 

BLOTTING-book,  the  fame  with  wafte- 
boolc.  See  the  article  Book. 
Blotting-paper.  See  Paper. 

BLOW,  in  law,  any  kind  of  ftroke,  whe- 
ther given  with  the  hand  or  a weapon. 
See  the  article  Battery. 

Blow,  in  medicine.  Seethearticles'WouND 
and  Contusion. 

Blow-pipe,  or  Blowing-Pipe,  a hol- 
low tube,  ufed  by  feveral  artificers  ; as 
enamellers,  glafs-makers,  fife. 

BLOWING,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  an 
agitation  of  the  air,  whether  performed 
with  a pair  of  bellows,  the  mouth,  a tube, 
or  the  like. 

Blowing  of  glafs,  one  of  the  methods  of 
forming  the  divers  kinds  of  works,  in  th,e 
glafs  manufaflure. 

It  is  performed  by  dipping  the  point  of 
an  iron  blowing-pipe  in  the  melted  glafs, . 
and  blowing  through  it  with  the  mouth, 
according  to  the  circumftances  of  the 
glafs  to  be  blown. 

Blowing  of  tm  denotes  the  melting  its 
ore,  after  being  firft  burnt  to  deftroy  the 
mtindic. 

Blowing,  among  gardeners,  the  fame 
with  the  blolfomiiig  of  plants,  or  putting 
forth  their  flower-leaves. 

BLUBBER  denotes  the  fat  of  whales  and 
other  large  fea  animals,  whereof  is  made 
train  oil.  See  the  article  Oil. 
5r«-BLUBBER,  a name  ufed  for  the  iirtica 
marina.  See  the  article  Urtic  a. 
blue,  otherwife  called  Azure,  is  one 
' of  the  primitive  colours  of  the  rays  of- 

- 

fajoters  Blue  is  made  different,  accord- 
ing to  the  ..different,  kinds  of-.painti.ng,. 


In  limning,  frefco,  and  miniature;  they 
ufe  indifferently  ultramarine,  blue  allies, 
and  fmalt : thefe  are  their  natural  blues, 
excepting  the  laft,  which  is  partly  natu- 
ral, and  partly  artificiaf. 

In  oil  and  miniature,  they  alfo  ufe  indi- 
go prepared  ; as  alfo  a fiftitious  iiltra- 
' marine.  See  the  articles  Ultramarine 
and  Indigo.  . 

Enamellers  and  painters  upon  glafs  have 
alfo  blues  proper  to  themfelyes,  each  pre- 
paring them  after  their  own  manner. 
Tur/ifolo^LVE.is  ufed  In  painting, on  wood, 
and  is  made  of  the  feed  of  that  plant: 
the  way  of  preparing  it  is,  to  boil  four 
ounces,  of  turnfole  in  a pint  and  half  of 
water,  in  which  lime  has  been  flacked. 
Flanders  ’Blue  is  a colour  bordering  oa 
green,  and  feldom  ufed  but  in  land- 
Ikips. 

% nvrite  on  paper  or  parchment  ’with  Blue 
ink.  Grind  blue  with  honey,  then  tem- 
per it  with  glair  of  eggs,  or  gum  made 
of  ifing-glafs. 

Blueing  of  metals  i?.  performed  .by  heating 
them  in  the  fire,  ’till  they  alTume  a blue 
colour  ; particularly  prailifed  by  gilders, 
who  blue  their  metals  before  they  apply 
the  gold  and  filver  leaf. 

To  dje  Blue-.  , Boil  elder  berries  or 
dwarf  elder,  then  fmear  and  wafh  the 
ikins  therewith,  and  wring  them  out ; 
then  boil  the  berries,  as  before,  in  a 
folution  of  alum-water,  and  wet  the 
Ikins  in  the  fame  manner  once  or  twice  ; 
dry  them,  and  they  will  be  very  blue-. 
Dyers  Blue  is  one  of  their  fimple  or  mo- 
ther colours,  ufed  in  the  compofition  of 
others.  It  is  made  of  woad,  indigo, 
and.  a-  paftel  brought  from  Normandy. 
Some  dyers  heighten  their  blue,  by  add- 
ing brafil  and  other  woods. 
si  Blve  for  painting- or  fainhtg  of  glafs. 
Take  fine  white  fand, twelve  ounces,  zaf- 
fer  and  minium  of  each  three^  ounces  j 
reduce  them  , to  a fine  powder  in  a bell- 
.metal  mortar,  then  putting,  the  powder  in- 
to a very  ftrong  crucible,  cove.r  it  and  lute 
it  well,  and,  being  dry,  calcine  it  over  a 
quick  fire  for  an  hour  ; take  out  the  mat- 
ter and  pound  it,  then  to  16  ounces  of 
this  powder,'add  i.}.  of  nitre  powder; 
mix  them  well  together,  and  put  them 
into  the  crucible  again;  cover  and  lute 
it,  and  calcine  for  two  hours  on  a very 
ftrong  fire. 

PruJJian  Blue.  This  blue  is  next  to  ul- 
tramarine for  beauty,  if  it  be  ufed  in  oil  t 
this  colour  does  not  grind  well  in  w3ter» 
See  the  article  Prussian  Blue, 

Blue 
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Blitik  Bids  is  a colour  of  good  brightnefs, 
nCjtt  to  pruflian  bitie,  and  alfo  a colour 
of  a body,  and  will  flow  pretty  well  in 
the  pencil. 

Saunders  Blue  is  alfo  of  very  good  ufe, 
and  may  ferve  as  a lhade  to  ultramarine 
or  the  blue  bice,  where  the  lhatles  are  not 
required  to  be  very  deep,  and  is  of  itlelf 
a pleafant  blue,  to  be  laid  between  the 
light  and  lhades  of  fuch  a flower  as  is  of 
a mazarine  blue, 

A fine  Blue  from  Mr,  Boyle.  Take  the 
blue  leaves  of  rue,  and  beat  them  a little 
in  a ftone  mortar  with  a wooden  peftle, 
then  put  them  in  water,  juice  and  all, 
for  fourteen  days  or  more,  wafliing  them 
every  day  ’till  they  are  rotten ; and  at 
laft  beat  them  and  the  water  together,  ’till 
they  become  a pulp,  and  let  them  dry 
in  the  fun.  This  is  a fine  blue  for  fliad- 
ing. 

Indigo This  makes  the  ftrongeft 
ihade  for  blues  of  any  other,  and  is  of  a 
foft  warm  colour,  when  it  has  been  well 
ground,  and  waflied  with  gum-water,  by 
means  of  s^ftoneand  a muller. 

Lecmus,  or  Litmus  Blue.  This  is  a beau- 
tiful blue,  and  will  run  in  a pen  as  free 
as  ink.  It  is  made  of  Lacmus,  and  pre- 
pared thus  : Take  an  ounce  of  lacmus, 
and  boil  it  in  a pint  of  fmall  beer  wort, 
’till  the  colour  is  as  ftrong  as  you  would 
have  it ; then  pour  off  the  liquor  into  a 
gallipot,  and  let  it  cool  for  ufe.  This 
affords  a beautiful  colour,  has  extraordi- 
nary effefis,  and  is  a holding  colour;  if. 
it  be  touched  with  aqua  fortis,  it  imme- 
diately changes  to  a fine  crimfon,  little 
inferior  to  carmine. 

Blue  Japan.  Take  gum-water,  what 
quantity  you  pleafe,  and  white  lead  a 
fufficient  quantity,  grind  them  well  up- 
on a porphyry ; then  take  ifing-glafs  fize, 
•what  quantity  you  pleafe,  of  the  fineft 
and  bett  fmalt  a fuflicienf  quantity,  mix 
them  well ; to  which  add,  of  your  white 
lead,  before  ground,  fo  much  as  may 
give  it  a fufficient  body  ; mix  all  thefe  to- 
gether to  the  confiftence  of  a paint. . 

Blue  Bottle,  in  botany.  SeeCvANUs. 

Blue-Cap,  in  ichthyology,  a fpecies  of 
falmon,  with  a broad  blue  fpot  on  its 
head. 

BLUEING.  See  the  article  Blue. 

BLUE-MANTLE,  in  heraldry,  the  title 
of  a pom-fuiyant  at  arms. 

BLUENESS,  the  quality  which  denomi- 
nates a body  blue  j or  it  is  fuch  a fize  and 
texture  of  the  parts,  which  compofe  the 
furface  of  a body,  as  difpofe  them  to  re- 


fle£V  the  blue,  or  azure  rays  of  light,  ji,,) 
thofe  only,  to  the  eye. 

As  to  the  bluenefs  of  the  Ikies,  Sir  Ifajc 
Newton  obferves,  that  all  the  vapours 
when  they  begin  to  condenfeandcoalefo 
into  natural  particles,  become  firft 
fuch  « bignefs,  as  to  refiea  the  azure 

rays,  before  they  can  ■ conftitute  clouris 

or  any  other  colour.  ’ 

BLUEF-HEAD,  among  failors,  Alhiph 
faid  to  be  bluff -headed,  that  has  an  up. 
right  ftern. 

BLUNDERBUSS,  a fliort  fire-arm  with  3 
wide  bore,  capable  of  holding  a numbtr 
of  bullets  at  once. 

BLUSHING,  a fuffufion,  or  rednefs  of  the 
cheeks,  excited  by  a fenfe  of  lhame,  oh 
account  of  a confcioufnefs  of  fome  failing 
or  imperfeflion. 

Blirlhing  is  fuppofed  to  b.e  produced  from 
a kind  of  .conlent,  or  fympafhy  between 
the  feveral  parts  of  the  body,  occafioned 
by  the  fame  nerve  being  extended  to  thei^ 
all.  Thus  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  being 
branched  from  the  brain  to  the  eye,  ear, 
mufcles  of  the  lips,  cheeks  and  palate, 
tongue  and  nbfe,  a thing,  feen  or  heard, 
that  is  fharaeful,  affefts  the  cheeks  with 
blufhes,  driving  the  blood  into  their  mi- 
nute veffels,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  af- 
fefts  the  eye  and  ear.  Mr.  Deihara  fut' 
ther  obferves,  upon  this  fubjefl,  that  a fa- 
vory  thing,  feen  or  fmelt,  affefts  the 
glands  and  parts  of  the  mouth : if  a 
thing  heard  be  pleafing,  it  afftfls  the 
.mufcles  of  the  face  with  laughter;  if 
melancholy,  it  exerts  itfelf  on  the  ^andj 
of  the  eyes,  and  occafions  weeping,  &t. 
To  the  fame  caufe  is,  by  others,  tl;e  plea- 
fure  of  kiffing  afcribed. 

B MI,  in  mufic,  the  third  note  in  the  mo- 
dern fcale.  See  the  article  Scale. 

B MOLLARRE,  or  Molle,  one  of  the 
notes  of  the  fcale  of  mufic,  ufually  call- 
ed foft  or  flat,  in  oppofition  to  b quadro. 
See  the  article  B Quadro. 

BOAR,  a male  fwine  that  has  not  been  gelt, 
kept  chiefly  for  propagation.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Hog. 

A boar  ought  to  be  handfofne,  to  have  a 
trufs  body,  a thick  head,  long  fnout, 
large  hanging  ears,  and  Ihort  and  thick 
thighs.  Such  a boar  is  efteemed  good  for 
generation,  from  one  to  five  years  old. 
See  plate  XXIX.  fig.  1. 

Boar,  in  the  manege.  A horfe  is  faid  to 
boar,  when  he  Ihoots  out  his  nofe  as  high 
as  his  ears,  and  tolTes  his  nofe  in  the 
wind. 

BOARDj  a long  piece  of  timber,  fawed 
a thin 
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thin  for  Iniilding  and  feveral  other  pur- 
pofes.  See  the'article  Timber. 

Rarrr/-BOARDS,  imported  from  Ireland, 

Ada,  or  Africa,  pay  only  iiT||d,  the 
hundred  i but  if  imported  from  elfe- 
where  they  pay  is.  ^*^P* 

boards  pay  ips.  9^||d.  the  hundred; 
bpt  if  imported  from  Ireland,  Alia,  or 
Africa  only  % s.  lOTlId.  Pipe-boards 
pay  5 s.  huiidred ; but  if 

from,  Ireland,  only  3 s.  lOi^gd. 
Scale-boai  ds  pay  8 s.  5y^-^d.  the  hun- 
dred weight  ; and  |d.  more  if  imported 
in  foreign  bottoms. 

Board,' among  feamen.  go  aboard,  lig- 

nilies  to  go  into  the  Ihip.  To  Jlip  by  the 
hard,  is  to  flip  down  by  the  fhip’s  fide. 
Beard  and  board,  is  when  two  fliips 
come  fo  near  as  to  touch  one  another,  or 
when  they  lie  fide  by  fide.  To  make  a 
board  is  to  turn  to  windward ; and  the 
longer  your  boards  are,  the  more  you 
work  into  the  wind.  To  board  it  up,  is 
to  beat  it  up  fometimes . upon  one  tack, 
and  fometimes  upon  another.  She  makes 
a good  board,  that  is,  the  (hip  advances 
much  at  one  tack.  The  ^weather  board, 
is  that  fide  of  the  fliip,  which  is  to  wind- 
ward. 

Board  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  office’under  the 
government : thus  we  fay  the  board  of 
trade  and  plantations,  the  board  of  works, 
ordnance,  &c. 

BOARDING  is  entering  an  ene- 

my’s Ihip  in  a fight. 

la  boarding  a Ihip,  it  is  heft  to  bear  tip 
dlreflly  with  him,  and  to  caufe  all  your 
ports  to  leeward  to  be  beat  open  ; then 
bring  as  many  guns  from  your  weather 
fide,  as  you  have  ports  for;  and  lay- 
ing the  enemy’s  Ihip,  on  board,  loof  for 
loof,  order  your  tops  and  yards  to  be 
manned,  and  furniflied  with  necelTaries  ; 
and  let  all  your  fm'all  fliot  be  in  a readi- 
nefs;  then  charge, at  once,  with  bothfmall 
and  great,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  enter 
your  men  under  cover  of  the  fmoke,  ei- 
ther on  the  bow  of  your  enemy’s  fliip,  or 
bring  your  midfliip  clofe  up  with  her 
quarter,  and  fo  enter  your  men  by  the 
Ihrouds : or  if  you  would  ufe  your  ord- 
nance, it  is  heft  to  board  your  enemy’s 
fliip  athwart  her  hawfe  ; for,  in  that  cafe, 
you  may  ufe  moft  of  your  great  guns,  and 
flie  only  thofe  of  her  prow.  Let  fome  of 
your  men  endeavour  to  cut  down  the  ene- 
my’s yards  and  tackle,  whilft  others  clear 
the  decks,  and  beat  the  enemy  from  aloft. 
Ihen  l?t  the  fcuttks  and  hatches  be  broke 


open  with  all  poffiblefpeed  to  avoid  trains, 
and  the  danger  of  being  blown  up  by  bar- 
rels of  powder  placed  under  the  decks. 

BOAT,  a fmall  open  veflel,  commonly 
wrought  by  rowing. 

The  ftruflure,  and  even  the  names  of 
boats,  are  different,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent ufes  they  are  deligned  for,  and  the 
places  where  they  are  to  be  ufed. 

The  feveral'boats  and  their  names  are  as 
follow  ! a long  boat,  a jolly  boat,  a fkiflP, 
a pinnace,  a water-boat,  a yaul ; the 
preceding  fix  are  boats  for  fliips.  Other 
boats  are  a gondola,  a Greenland  boat, 
a Bermudas  boat,  a ballon  of  Siam,  a 
hoijfe-boar;  a periaga,  a pleafore  boat, 
a ponton,  a canoe,  a crude,  a curry- 
curry,  a deal  hooker,  a felucca,  a fwry- 
boat,  a praw,  a flying-praw,  a punt,  a 
tilt-boat,  a tod-boat,  a well-boat,  a 
wherry,  fife. 

The  boats  or  wherries,  plying  about 
London,  are  either  fcullers,  wrought  by 
a fiiigle  perfon  with  two  oars ; or  oars, 

. wrought  by  two  perfons,  with  each  an 
bar.  All  boats,  rowed  with  more  than 
four  oars  above  or  below  London-bridge^ 
are  forfeited,  by  8 Geo.  c.  xviii. 

De  Chales  propofes  the  conftrudion  of  a 
boat,  which,  what  burden  foever  it  bear, 
fliall  not  only  move  againft  the  current, 
without  either  fails  or  oars,  but  alfo  ad- 
vance fo  much  the  falter,  as' the  rapidity  of 
the  water  is_  greater.  Its  make  is  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  others,  excepting  only 
a wheel  added  to  its  fide,  with  a cord 
which  winds  round  a roller,  as  faft  as 
the  wheel  turns. 

BOATSWAIN,  a Ihip-officer,  to  whom 
is  committed  the  charge  of  all  the  tack- 
lings,  fails  and  rigging,  ropes,  cables, 
anchors,  flags,  pendants,  &c.  He  is  al- 
fo to  take  care  of  the  long  boat  and  its 
furniture,  and  to  fleer  her  either  by  him- 
felf  or  his  mate. 

He  calls  out  the  feveral  gangs  and  com- 
panies aboard,  to  the  due  execution  of 
their  watches,  works,  fpells,  &c.  He 
is  likewife  provoft-marlhal,  who  fees  and 
punilhes  all  offenders  fentenced  by  the 
captain,  or  a court-martial  of  the  fleet. 

Boatswain’s  mate  has  the  peculiar 
command  of  the  long  boat,  for  the  fet- 
ting  forth  of  anchors,  weighing  or  fetch- 
ing home  an  anchor,  warping,  towing, 
or  mooring ; and  is  to  give  an  account 
of  his  (lore. 

BOB,  a term  ufed  for  the  ball  of  a fhort 
pendulum. 

Bob,  in  ringing  of  btlls,  denotes  a peal 

confilling 
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confiding  of  fevefal.  courfes,  or  fets  of 
changes. 

BOBA'RTIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
triandria  digynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  ca- 
lyx of  which  is  imbricated,  and  contains 
only  a fingle  flower ; the  corolla  is  a 
glume,  confining  of  two.  valyes,  .and 
placed -on  the  germen  : the  feed  is  An- 
gle, of  an  oyal  figure,  and  is  contained 
in  the  cup.  . . • 

' BOBBIN,  a fmall  piece  of  wood  turned  in 
‘ the  form-.of  a cylinder,  with  a .little  .bor- 
der jutting  put  at  each  end,  bored  thro’ 
to  receive, a fmkll  iron  pivot.,  . It  ferves 
to  fpi'n  with  the  fpinning-wheel,  or  to 
' wind  thread,  wbrfted,  hair,  cottofi,  lilk, 
gold,  .and  filver. 

There  are '.bobbins  of  feyeral.  lengths  ' 
j.  and  fixes,  .according  to  the  materials 
‘which  are  to  Be  fpuri  or  wound.  Thofe  ' 
ofed  by  the  fiik-  dealers,  - and  the  manu-  ■ 
faclufers 'in ’.gold  and  filver,  are  thick  ■ 
fhort  bobbins  ; and  lb  are.  thofe  itfed  by  ; 
the  woollen  manufaflurers. 

BOBBING,  arnohg  fifhermen,  a particular 
'manner  of  catching  eels  dilFerent  from 
ftigglmg._‘  V ; 

.Bobbing  for.  eels  is  thus  performed.:  they  ■ 
'fcour  wc.l.l  foipe  large  . lobs,  and,  with  a 
needle  run  a twilled  filk  through  them  ■ 
from  end  to  end,  taking  fo  many- as  that  i 
they  may 'wrap  them  about  a board  a do-  , 
'zen  times  at  leaf!  : then  they  tie  them 
fait 'with  the  two'  ends  of  the  filk,  that  • 
, ,they  may'hang  in  fo  many  hanks,  j.vyhich 
.done,  the,.y  .fa.ftpn  all  to  a ftrong  cord,  .and, 
about  ah  handful  and  an  half  above,  the 
^ wormSjfix  a.  plummet  three-quartersmf  a 
pound  weight,  and  make  the  cord  fait  .to  a 
ftrong  pole.'.  'With  this  apparatus  filhing 
in  muddy  water,  they  feel  the,  eels  tug 
lullily  at  the  bait ; when  they  think  they 
have . fwallowed  it  fufflciently,  gently 
draw  up  the  rope  to  the  top;  and  bring 
therna^hp.r,e..• 

-,BbBBIp,  a town  of  theMihineie,  in  Italy, 
about  twenty-eight  miles.,  fouth  eaft  of 
.Pavia;  eaft  longitude  10°,  and.  n^fth 


univerfal , affirmative,  and  the  fiiH  j.i 
laft  particular  negatives,  thus:  * 

Bo  Some  fickly 'perforisare  notftu(lt|,|., 
CAR,  Every  fickly  perfon  is  pale  ; 

D O Therefore  fome  perfons  are  pale  tW 
are  not  ftudents. 

BOCCONTA,  in  bbta'ny,  a genus  of  ih 
polyandria-monogynia  clafs  of 


whofe  corolla  confifts  of  four 


very  mr. 


row  petals,  and  whofe  fruit  is  bfanonl 
figure,  but  contrafted  on  each  fide,  Ion, 
and  Comprefled,  containing  only  one ctll' 

, .and  ;fiUed  with  pulp.  The  feed  is  fm* 
and  globofe. 

BOCHARA,  a large  town  ofUlbecTai 
. tary,  fituated  on  the  river  Oxus,  aboit 
fixty  .mile's  weft  of  Samarcand,  in  S-j 
eaft  longitude,  and  4.0“  north  latitude, 
BOCKHOLT,  a town  of  MunHer,  ij 
Weftphalia,  fituated  in  6*  10' salt  Ion. 
gitude,  and  51®  40'  north  latitude. 
BOCK-LAND,  in  the  Saxons  time,  ii 
Vvhat  we  .now  call  freehold  lands,  held 
by  the  better  fort  of  perfons  by  chartetot 
i deed  in  writing,  by  which  name  it  wai 
■ diftinguiftied  from  folkland.,  or  copy-hold 
land,  holden  by  the  common  people  with, 
out.writingl 

BODKIN,  a fmall  inftrument  made  of 
ftebl,'  boiie,  ivory,  &c.  ufed  for  making 
holes. 

The  fmall  grofs,  or  twelve  dozen,  of 
Bodkins  pays  on  importation  i s.  3yJ-“d, 
• if -of  .iron  lor  fteel,  4 s.  S j.|-id.  and  if 
of  brafs,  only  3Y^-4-d. 

' BODMIN;  a borough-town  of  Coniwall, 
about  twenty -fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Fal- 
mouth, in  5°  10'  weft  longitude,  and  jo” 
ja' north  latitude. 

It- fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and 
givbs  the  title  of  vifcount  to  the  eatlof 
Radnor. 

BODROGH,  a town  of  Hungary,  ahoat 
an  hundred  miles  fouth  eaft  ofBuda,aiiJ 
fituated  on  the  north-eaft  (liore  ol  tk 
/ 


jantuoe  44^  35  . 

BOCA-CHICA,  the  entrance  into  the  har- 
bour of  Carthagena,  in  South  A-merica, 
defended  ,by  feveral  forts.  See  the  article 
CarthAge.na. 

Boca  del  dr.ago,  a ftrait,  between  the 
illand.  of  Trinidad  and  new  Andalufia, 
a province  of  Terra  Firina,  See  the  ar- 
ticle Terr-a  firm  a. 

ipOCARDO,  among  logicians,  the  fifth 
mode,  of  the  third  figure  of.  fyllogifins, 
in  which  the  middle  ' prdpofition  is  an 


46®  15I  north  latitude. 

■ BODY , in  phyfics,  an  extended  folid  fnl). 
ftance,  of  itfelf  utterly  paffive  and  in- 
aftive,  .indifferent  either  to  motion  ot 
reft  ; but  capi^ble  of  any  fort  df  motioii 
and  of  all  figures  and  forms. 
According  to  the  doftrine  of  the  peiipJ- 
tetics,  body  is  compofed  of  matter,  forffl) 
and  privation.  According  to'  the  epi- 
cureans-and  corpnlcularians,  the  com- 
po-fitictn  confifts  of  an  affemblage  of  hook- 
ed heavy  atoms.  According  to  thecarte- 
fians,  of  a certain  quantity  of  extenfioni 
According  to  the  newtonians,  of  3“ 

fociaiiM 
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fodation  of  folid,  mafiy,  hard,  impene- 
trable particlesj  ranged  or  difpofed  in 
this,  or  in  that  manner ; whence  refult 
bodies  of  this  or  that  forrti,  diftinguiihed 
by  this  or  that  name. 

That  all  bodies  agree  in  one  common 
matter,  the  fchool-men  themfelves  al- 
low, making  what  they  call  the  materia 
pima,  to  be  the  bafis  of  them  all^  and 
their  fpecific  differences  to  fpring  from 
their  particular  fbrrhs ; and  fince  the  true 
notion  of  body  confifts  either  alone  in  its 
extenfion,  or  in  that  and  its  impenetra- 
bility together,  it  will  follow,  that  the 
differences,  which  make  the  varieties  of 
bodies  we  fee,  mull  not  pi'oceed  from  the 
nature  of  mere  matter,  of  which  we  have 
but  one  uniform  conception,  but  from 
certain  attributes;  fuch  as  motion,  lize, 
pofition,  &c.  which  we  call  mechanical 
affeftions. 

AffeSious  of  Body.  See  Affection. 

Motics  of  Body.  See  the  article  Mode. 

Elements  o/Body.  See  Element. 

Sdjla?ice  if  Bodies.  We  are  as  far,  fays 
Mr.  Locke,  from  the  idea  of  the  fub- 
ftance  of  body,  by  the  complex  idea  of 
extended,  figured,  coloured,  and  all 
other  fenfible  qualities,  which  is  all  we 
Know  of  it,  as  if  we  knew  nothing  at 
all:  nor,  after  all  llie  acquaintance  and 
familiarity,  which  we  imagine  we  have 
with  matter,  and  the  many  qualities  men 
afftire  themfelves  they  perceive  and  know 
in  bodies,  it  will,  perhaps,  upon  exa- 
mination, be  found,  that  they  have  no 
more  or  clearer  primary  ideas  belonging 
to  body,  than  they  have  belonging  to  the 
immaterial  fpirit.  The  primary  ideas  we 
have  peculiar  to  body,  as  coptra-diftin- 
guillied  from  fpirit,  are  the  cohefion  of 
folid,  and  confequently  feparable  parts, 
and.a  power  of  communicating  motion  by 
impulfe;  See  the  article  Substance. 

ExiJIence  of  Bodies  is  a thing  incapable  of 
being  demonltrated.  The  order  in 
which  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  their 

. exiftence,  feems  to  be  this  i we  firll  find 
vve  have  fenfatiohs,  afterwards  we  ob- 
feWe,  that  we  have  not  thefe  fenfations 
when  we  pleafe ; and  thence  conclude, 
thatwe  are  not  the  abfolute  caufe  thereof, 
but  that  there  is  required  Ibme  other  caufe 
for  their  produflion. 

It  is,  however,  a fubjefl  of  great  difpute; 
whether  external  bodies  have  any  exift- 
ence but  in  the  mind  ; that  is,  whether 
they  really  exill,  or  exilt  in  idea  only  ; 
the  former  opinion  is  fupported  by  Mr. 
Locke,  and  the  latter  by  Dr,  Berkley,  as 
VOL,  I. 


may  be  feet)  at  foirie  confiderable  length 
under  the  article  Existence. 

Colour  o/’Bodies.  SirTfaac Newton-fhews, 
that  bodies  appear  of  this  or  that  co- 
lour, as  they  are  difpofed  to  refleft  molt 
copioufly  the  rays  of  light,  originally 
endued  with  fuch  coloui  s : but  the  par- 
ticular conftitutions,  whereby  they  reflcfl 
fome  rays  more  copiouflv  than  other,  j e- 
itiain  yet  to  be  difccivered.  See  CoLOUP.. 

Defcent  of  Bodies.  Heavy  bodies,  in  an 
unrefilllng- medium,  fall  with  an  uni- 
formly accelerated  motion ; whence  the 
fpaces  defeended  are  in  the  duplicate  ra- 
tio of  the  times  and  velocity,  and  increale 
according  to  the  uneven  numbers  1,  3, 
3,  (Sc.  The  times  and  velocities  are  in 
a fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  fpaces.  The 
velocity  of  defeending  bodies  is,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  times  from  the  beginning 
of  their  fall;  and  the  fpaces  deferibed  by 
a falling  body,  are,  as  the  fquares  of  th.e 
times  from  the  beginning  of  their  fall. 
See  the  articles  Descent,  Accelera-: 
Tion.,  and  Motion. 

Dinjifion  of  Bodies  is  genemlly  into  ani- 
mate and  inanimate ; into  thofe  informed 
by  a foul,  and  ihofe  that  are  not.  Bo- 
dies are  alfo  divided  into  alkaline  bodies, 
confillent  bodies,  elaftic  bodies,  fixed  bo- 
dies, heterogeneous  bodies;  for  which 
fee  the  articles  Alkaline,  Consist- 
£nt,  Elastic,  &c. 

Body,  with  regard  to  animals,  is  ufed 
in  oppofition  to  foul,  in  which  fenfe  it 
makes  the  fub]e£t  of  anatomy,  and  is 
that  part  of  the  animal  compofed  of 
bones,  mufcles,  canals,  juices,  nerves, 
which,  if  confidei'ed  with  regard 
to  the  various  voluntary  motions  it  is  cap- 
able of  performing,  is  an  aflemblage 
of  an  infinite  number  of  level's,  dra-wn 
by  cords  : if  confidered  with  regard  to 
the  motions  of  the  fluids  it  contains,  if  is 
another  aflemblage  of  ah  infinity  of 
tubes  and  hydraulic  machines ; and  if 
confidered  with  regard  to  the-  generation 
of  thofe  fluids,  it  is  another  infinite  af- 
femblage  of  chemical  inftruments  and 
veflels,  the  principal  apparatus  whereof, 
in  the  whole  body,  is  the  brain,  that  won- 
derful laboratory. 

In  the  machine  of  the  animal  body,  the 
retainers  to  the  doflrine  of  trituration 
maintain  the  brain  to  do  the  office  of  the 
beam  of  a prefs,  the  heart  of  a pifton, 
the  lungs  of  bellows,  the  mouth  of  a 
millftone,  and  the  teeth  of  pcftles ; the 
ftom.ach  of  a prefs,  the  inteftines  of  a re- 
fervoir,  the  veflels  of  fievEs  and  ftrainers, 
U u and 
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and  ths  air  of  a pondus  or  fpring,  that 
fets  the  machine  a-going. 

Body  is  uled  by  anatomilirs  to  denote  feve- 
ral  particular  parts  of  the  animal  fabric, 
as  the  callous  body  of  the  brain,  &c. 

^he  di-vifion  of 'Body,  among  phyficians, 
is  into  folids  and  fluids,  alio  into  venters 
or  oavities,  the  head,  thorax,  and  lower 
venter ; the  reft  of  the  body  they  call 
members  or  extremities. 

■ The  peripatetics  maintained,  that  the  foul 
was  the  form  of  the  human  body  ; but 
fd  far  is  animal  life  from  depending  on 
the  foul,  becaufe  of  its  cealing  when  the 
foul  is  leparated,  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  continuance  of  the  foul  depends  in- 
tircly  on  the  ftate  of  the  body  ; the  former 
never  quitting  the  latter,  till  its  ceconomy 
or  order  is  interrupted. 

The  cartefians  maintain  the  foul  and 
body  to  be  too  difproportionate  for  the 
ideas  of  the  foul  to  be  caufed  by  the  mo- 
tions of  the  body,  and  wee  •verfa.  Thus 
their  reciprocal  motions,  not  being  able' 
to  be  the  direil  ca'ufe  of  the  one  and  the 
other,'  are  only  deemed  the  occafion,  or 
occafional  caufe.  God,  on  occafion  of 
the  motion  of  a body,  imprelTes  an  idea 
of  fenfation  on  the  foul ; and  again,  on 
occafion  of  an  idea  of  the  foul,  com- 
municates a motion  to  tfle  body  : con- 
fequently,  according  to  them,  God  is  the 
only  agent  of  the  wdiole  inieicourfe  be- 
tween foul  and  body. 

Reticular  Body . See  Reticular. 

Body,  in  geometry,  is  otherwife  called  a 
Iblid.  See  the  article  Solid. 

The  regular  bodies,  or  thol'e  which  have 
all  their  angles  and  fides  fimilarand  equal, 
are  five,  ^tz.  the  tetrahedron,  oflahe- 
dron,  dodecahedron,  icolaheciron,  and 
the  cube.  See  Tetrahedron,  &c. 

Body,  in  law.  A man  is  faid  to  be  bound 
or  held  in  body  and,  goods  ; that  is,  he 
is  liable  to  remain  in  prifon,  in  default 
of  payment. 

In  France,  all  reftraints  of  the  body  for 
civil  debts  are  null  after  four  months, 
unlefs  the  fum  exceeds  two  hundred  11- 
vres. 

A woman,  though  in  other  lefpefls  file 
cannot  engage  her  perfon  but  »o  her  htif- 
band,  may  be  taken  by  the  body,  when 
.(he  carries  on  a feparate  trade. 

Bod.y , among  painters,  as  to  bear  a body,  a 
term  fignifying  that  the  colours  are  of 
fuch  a nature,  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
ground  fo  fine,  and  mixing  with  the  oil 
fo  intirely,  as  to  feem  only  a very  thick 
•il  of  the  lame  colour. 
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But  fuch  colours  as  are  Paid  not  to  beir 
a body,  wilt*  readily  part  with  the  o'ij 
when  laid  on  the  work  ; fo  that  when  tbt 
colour  fliall  be  laid  on  a piece  of  woft 
there  will  be  a reparation  ; the  colour  in 
fome  parts,  and  the  oil  in  others,  ex. 
cept  they  are  tempered  extraordinai. 
thick.  - 

Body,  in  the  manege.  A horfe  is  chieSy 
faid  to  have  a good  body,  when  he  is  lull 
in  the  flank.  If  the  lail  of  the  fliortrilis 
be  at  a confiderable  difiance  from  (he 
haunch  bone,  although  fuch  hoifes  may, 
for  a time,  have  pretty  good  bodies,  yei, 
if  they  are  much  laboured,  they  will  |of( 
them  ; and  thefe  are  properly  the  liorfti 
that  have  no  flank.  It  is  alio  a general 
rule,  that  a man  fltould  not  buy  a liglu- 
bodied  horfe,  and  one  that  is  fiery,  bt- 
caufe  he  will  loon  deftroy  hiinfelf, 

Body,  in  the  art  of  war,  a number  of 
forces,  horfe  and  foot,  united  andmardi- 
ing  under  one  commander. 

Main  Body  ofayi  army,  the  troops  encamp, 
ed  in  the  center  between  the  two  wings, 
and  generally  infantry : the  other  two 
bodies  are  the  vanguard  and  the  rear- 
guard; thefe  being  the  three  into  which 
an  army,  ranged  in  form  of  battle,  is 
divided. 

Body  of  referme.  See  Body  of  Reserve. 

Body,  in  matters  of  literature,  denote 
much  the  fame  with  fyftem,  being  a col- 
leflion  of  every  thing  belonging  to  a par- 
ticular fcience  or  art,  diCpofcd  in  proper 
order : thus,  we  f.iy,  a body  of  divinity, 
law,  phylic,  £ff. 

BOEDROMIA,  in  grecian  antiquity,  a fe- 
ftival  celebrated  yearly  by  the  Athenians 
in  the  month  boedromion  ; for  the  cere- 
monies of  which,  fee  Potter’s  arch.gnec, 
b.  if.  c.  20. 

BOEDROMION,  in  chronology,  the  third 
month  of  the  athenian  year,  anfwering 
to  the  latter  part  of  our  Auguft  and  be- 
ginning of  September. 

BOERHAAVIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  mqnandria-monogynia  clafs  ol  plants, 
whofe  flower  confifts  of  a fmgle  campa- 
nulated  petal,  ere61,  and  of  a quinqiian- 
gular  form,  divided  into  five  fegnients, 
that  are  fhort  and  emarginated.  The 
fruit  is  a turbinated  capfule,  furrowed  on 
■ the  furface,  and  forming  only  one  cell, 
within  which  there  is  lodged  a Angle  feed. 

BOESCHOT,  a town  of  the  auftrian  Ne- 
therlands, fituated  in  Brabant,  about 
twelve  miles  north-eaft  of  Malines,  in 
4°  40'  eaft  longitude,  and  51°  5'  north 
latitude, 
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EOG  properly  fignifies  a quagmire,  cover- 
ed indeed  with  grafs,  but  not  /'olid  e- 
nou?h  to  fupport  the  weight  of  the  body; 
inwhich  fenfejit  differs  only  ftom  marfhes 
or  fens,  as  a part  from  the  whole  : foine 
even  rertrain  the  term  bog  to  quagmires 
pent  up  between  two  hills  ; whereas  fens 
lie  in  champaign  and  low  countries,where 
the  defcent  is  very  Itnall.  ^ 

Bogs  are  frequent  in  Ireland,  where  they 
dilhnguifh  between  a turf  bog,  called  all'o 
red  bog,  out  of  which  turf  or  peat  is  dug ; 
and  a quaking  bog,  which  will  fink  un- 
der a man  in  the  place  where  he  Hands 
to  a confiderable.  depth  ; underneath  is 
frequently  clear  water,  into  which  a per- 
fon  may  llipup  to  the  middle  upon  break- 
ing the  furface. 

Every  red  bog  is  encompaffed  with  a deep 
niarlhy  lloughy  ground,  called  the 
bounds  of  the  bog.  — The  inconvenien- 
ciesofbogs  are,  that  a confiderable  part 
of  the  kingdom  is  rendered  ufelefs  by 
them  j they  alfo  keep  people  at  a diftance 
from  each  other,  and  thus  hinder  hufinefs 
from  going  forward.  Bogs  have  alfo 
their  ufes;  moft  yf  the  people  in  Ireland 
have  their  firing  from  them  ; the  wood 
being  impoliticly  deltroyed,  the  Irifli  could 
hardly  do  without  Ibme  bogs. 

The  natives  had  antiently  another  advan- 
tage from  bogs ; — that  by  means  of  them 
they  were  preferved  from  the  conqueft  of 
theEnglifli:  and  It  feeins  to  be  from  the 
reinembtance  thereof,  that  they  ftill  chufe 
to  build  near  bog?. 

As  to  the  orfgfa  andfor^natiaiz  o/Bocs,  it 
is  to  be  oblerved,  that  there  are  few  places 
in  the  northern  world,  but  have  formerly 
been  as  famous  fpr  them  as  Ireland  now 
is;  every  wild  Ul-inhabited  country  has 
them  ; the  Loca  Pt'uftria,  or  Paludes,  to 
which  the  antient  G,uls,  Germans,  and 
Britons  retired,  when  beaten,  appear  to 
he  no  other  than  what  we  now  call  bogs- 
Thelike  may  ftill  be  found  in  the  barren 
parts  of  Italy,  as  Liguria.  The  true  caufe 
of  bogs  ftems  to  be  the  want  of  induftry  ; 
at  leaf!  it  is  certain  induftry  may  remove, 
and  much  morp  prevent  them  ; therefore 
It  IS  no  wonder  if  a country  famous  for 
lazinefs  Ihould  abound  with  them ; it  is  not 
itnpoflible  to  drain  bogs,  fo  as  to  render 
diem  fit  for  pafture  or  arable,  the  fame 
having  been  performed  in  England, 
trance,  Sfr.  People  commonly  diftin- 
guifh  between  bogs  that  have  no  fall  to 
carry  away  the  water,  and  thole  which 
bave  j the  laft  are  reputed  drainable,  and 
the  former  not : but  Mr.  King  ailqi'es  us. 
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^ he  never  knew  a bog  but  had  a fufScrent 
fall  to  drain  it ; nor  does  he  believe 
there  is  any.  in  reality  but  aiways  haves 
..the  great  objedlion  againft  draining,  is 
the  charge  which,  it  is  commonly  lec- 
koned,  would  amount  to  much  more 
than  would  purchafe  an  equal  quantity  of 
good  .ground  ; for  an  acre  of  this  laft,  in 
moft  parrs  of  Ireland,  is  not  worth  more 
than  four  fliillings  per  ann.  and  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years  purchafe ; lb  that 
three  pounds  will  buy  an  acre  of  good 
ground  ; and  it  is  verv  doubtful  with, 
moft,  whetlier  that  fum  will  reduce  a 
This  reafoning  paffes  current,  and 
this  is  the  great  impediment  of  this  work. 
To  this  it  is  anfwered  that  quaking  bogs, 
though  land  be  never  fo  cheap,  never  fail 
to  be  worth  draining  ; one  trench  will 
drain  many  acres,  and,  when  drv,  it  is 
the  beft  meadow  or  grazing  ground. 
Again  what  is  called  the  bounds  of  a 
red  bog,  never  fails  to  be  worth  draining, 
being  done  by  one  deep  trench  drawn, 
round  the  bog  ; by  this  cattle  are  kept 
out  of  the  bog,  and  the  bounds  turned  in- 
to meadow. 

Acid,  that  even  red  bogs  might  be  mader 
fit  for  grazing,  at  a much  cheaper  rate 
than  has  hitherto  been  done,  by  a proper 
conduift  in  digging  of  trenches,  particu- 
larly defcribed  by  Mr.  King.  , 

Though  fome  bogs  are  of  a great  depth, 
yet  no  more  is  required  than  to  drain 
them  to  a certain  level,  which'  may  be 
done  feveral  ways;  ift,  by  making  a 
channel  to  carry  off  the  water  ; zdly,  by- 
throwing  in  plenty  of  dry  earth,  when 
they  ate  almoft  dried  up  by  the  heat  of 
the  fun  ; jdly,  by  fetting  their  furfaces 
on  fire  ; 4thly,  by  turning  the  water  that 
feeds  them  another  way. 

To  drain  boggy  lands,  a good  method  Is, 
to  make  trenches  of  a fufficient  depth  to 
carry  off  the-moifture  ; and  if  thefe  are 
partly  filled  up  with  rough  ftones,  and 
then  covered  with  thorn  bufhes  and  ftraw 
to  keep  the  earth  from  filling  up  their  in- 
terftices,  a ftratum  of  good  earth  and 
turf  may  be  laid  over  all;  the  cavities 
among  the  Hones  will  give  pafl'age  to  the 
water,  and  the  turf  will  grow  at  top,  as 
if  nothing  had  been  done.  See  Fen. 

Bog,  in  geography,  a river  of  Poland, 
which,  running  fomh  call  through  the 
province  of  Podolia  and  Biiziac  Tartary, 
falls  into  the  Eiixine  fea  between  Ocza- 
kow  and  the  mouth  of  the  Borifthenes. 

Bog,  or  Bog  of  Gicht,  a fmall  town  of 
Scotland, , near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
^ * Spey, 
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Spey,  fituated  in  23'  weft  longitude, 
and  57“  40'  north  latitude. 

BOGHO,  or  Bueil,  a town  in  the  county 
of  Nice,  in  Piedmont,  fituated  on  the 
frontiers  of  France,  about  twenty-five 
miles  north-weft  of  Nice,  in  6°  45'  eaft 
loiigit.  and  44°  12'  north  latit. 

BOGOMILI,  or  Bogarmit.®,  in  church- 
hiftory,  a left  of  heretics,  which  fpritng 
up  about  the  year  1179.  They  thought 
that  but  feven  books  of  the  fcripture  are 
to  be  received,  that  the  ule  of  churches, 
of  the  facrament  of  the  Lord’s  fupper, 
and  all  prayer,  except  the  Lord’s  prayer, 
ought  to  be  aboiiftied  ; that  the  baptifm 
of  catholics  is  imperfeft,  that  the  perfons 
of  the  trinity  are  unequal,  and  that  they 
oftentimes  made  themfelves  vifible  to 
thofe  of  their  feft.  They  faid,  that  devils 
dwelt  in  the  churches,  and  that  fatan  had 
refided  in  the  temple  of  SolomOn  from 
the  deftruflion  of  Jerufalem  to  their  own 
time. 

BOGQTQ,  the  capital  of  New  Granada, 
in  Terra  Firma,  fituated  in  74°  weft  lon- 
gitude, and  4°  north  latitude, 

BOHEA,  in  commerce,  one  of  the  beft 
kinds  of  tea  that  come  from  China. 
There  are  three  forts  of  it : the  firft  is 
bought  at  Canton  for  80  tals  per  pice ; 
the  fecond  for  45  ; and  the  third  for  25. 
S?e  the  article  Tea. 

BOHEMfA,  a kingdom  fubjeft  to  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  bounded  by  Saxony 
on  the  noi  th,  by  Poland  and  Hungary 
on  the  call,  by  Auftria  on  the  fouth,  and 
by  Bavaria  and  part  of  Saxony  on  the 
weft,  it  lies  between  12®  and  17®  eaft 
long,  and  48'!*' and  52°  north  lat. 

BOHOL,  one  of  the  Philippine-iflands,  in 
Afia:  eaft  long.  122°,  and  north  lat.  10®. 

BOJANO,  a city  of  Molife,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  about  fifteen  miles  north 
of  Benevenlo  ; eaft  longitude  35°  20', 
and  norih  latitude  41°  20'. 

BOIGUACU,  the  largeft  of  all  ferpents, 
being  from  twenty-four  to  forty  feet  long, 
and  thick  in  proportion.  It  is  found  in 
the  Eaft  and  VVeft-Ipdies,  where  the 
Europeans,  as  well  as  the  natives,  are 
extremely  fond  of  it  as  food.  See  plate 
XXIX'  fig.  4. 

The  hoiguacu  is  a very  terrible  animal, 
lying  in  anibitih  in  thickets  or  on  branches 
of  trees  i from  whence  it  daits  itfelf  on 
its  prey.  Authors  of  credit  tell  us,  that 
it  will  I'wallow  a goat,  a bear,  and  even  a 
flag,  horns  and  all.  . 

BOIL,  or  Furuncle,  ki  furgcry.  See 
the  article  Furunclb. 


BOiyiylNG,  or  Ebullition,  in  phyfics 
the  agitation  of  a fluid  body,  arifing  from 
the  application  of  fire,  £ff. 

The  phaenomena  of  boiling  may  be  thus 
accounted  for  : the  minute  particles  of 
the  fuel,  being  detached  from  each 
other,  and  impelled  in  orbe7n  with  a great 
velocity,  i,  e.  being  converted  inio  lire, 
pafs  the  pores  of  the  containing  veffel.and 
mix  with  the  fluid.  By  the  refiftance  they 
here  meet,  their  motion  is  deftrojed; 
tliat  is,'  they  communicate  it  wholly  to 
the  quiefcent  water ; hence  arifcs,  at  firll, 
a fmall  intefline  motion  in  the  water, and 
from  the  continued  afiiou  of  the  liiS 
caufe,  the  effeft is  iucreafed,  and  theme. 

■ tion  of  the  water  continually  accelerated; 

. fo  that,  by  degrees,  it  becomes  fenCbly 
agitated.  But  now  the  particles  of  lire, 
flicking  on  thofe  in  the  lowed  futface  of 
the  water,  w>ill  not  only  give  them  an 
impulfe  upwards,  contrary  to  the  lawsof 
equilibrium,  but  will  likewife  render 
them  fpecifically  lighter  than  before,  fo 
as  to  determine  them  to  afcend  according 
to  the  laws  of  equilibrium  5 and  this, 
either  by  inflating  them  into  little  veli- 
cles,  by  the  attraflion  of  the  particles 
of  water  around  them,  or  by  breaking 
and  feparating  the  little  fpherules  of  wa- 
ter, and  fo  increafing  the  ratio  of  their 
furface  to  their  I’olid  content.  There 
will  be,  therefore,  a conflant  flux  of 
water  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of 
the  velfel,  and  confequently  a reciprocal 
flux  from  the  top  to  the  bottom ; that  is, 
the  upper  and  under  water  vi’ill  change 
places  i and  hence  we  have  the  realbn  of 
that  phaenomenon  of  the  water  being  hot 
at  top,  I'ooner  than  at  bottom. 

Again,  an  intenfe  heat  will  diminilhthe 
fpecific  gravity  of  water,  fo  as  not  only  to 
make  it  mount  in  water,  but  alfo  in 
air  i whence  arife  the  plisenomena  of 
vapour  and  fmofte,  though  the  air,  id- 
clol'ed  in  the  interftices  of  the  water, 
muft  be  allowed  a good  fhare  in  this  ap- 
pearance ; for  that  air,  being  dilated 
and  its  fpring  ftrengthened  by  theadlion 
of  the  fire,  breaks  its  priibn,  and  afcends 
through  the  water  into  the  air,  carrying 
with  it  of  the  contiguous  fpherules  of 
water,  fo  many  as  fhall  hang  in  its  villi, 
or  as  can  adhere  immediately  to  it. 

The  pai  tides  of  the  air,  in  the  feveid 
inlerftice.s  of  the  fluid  mafs  thus  expanded 
and  moving  upwards,  will  meet  and 
coalefce  in  their  palTnge ; by  which 
means  great  quantities  of  the  water wdi 
be  heaved  vu  and  let  down  altenwtdh 
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as  tlie  ah-  rifes  up,  and  again  pafles  from 
the  water;  for  the  air,  after  coalition, 
though  it  may  buoy  up  a great  heap  of 
water  by  its  elafticity,  while  in  the  wa- 
ter, yet  cannot  carry  it  up  with  itfelf  into 
the  atmofphere ; hnce,  when  once  got 
free  from  the  upper  furface  of  the  water 
in  the  veflel,  it  will  unbend  itfelf  in  the 
atmofphere,  and  fo  its  fpring  and  force 
become  juft  equal  to  that  of  the  common 
imheated  air  ; and  hence  we  fee  the  rea- 
fon  of  the  principal  phenomenon  of  boil- 
ing, ‘vi%-  the  flufluating  of  the  furface  of 
the  water. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Amontons  has 
(hewn,  that  water  heated  to  a degree  of 
boiling,  will  not  conceive  any  further 
heat,  how  much  foever  the  fire  be  increaf- 
ed.  Yet  this  excellent  difcovery  may 
receive  a confiderable  improvement  from 
what  Mr.  Fahrenheit  has  obferved, 
that  the  heat  of  the  fame  boiling  water 
is  always  regularly  greater,  by  how  much 
the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  is  greater 
which  prefles  upon  its  furface  : and  again, 
that  the  fame  heat  of  the  boiling  water 
dirainilhes,  as  the  weight  of  the  incum- 
bent atmofphere  grows  lefs.  Hence  in 
marking  the  degree  of  heat  in  boiling 
water,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  note  the 
weight  of  the  atmofphere  at  the  fame  time 
by  the  barometer  ; otherwife  no  certain 
raeafure  will  be  exprefled.  In  the  mean 
time,  however,  it  mull  be  allowed,  that 
lb  long  as  the  prelTure  of  the  atmofphere 
continues  the  fame,  boiling  water  will 
not  grow  hotter  by  any  increafe  of  fire 
whatever;  and  with  this  limitation,  Mr. 
Amontons’  rule  will  for  ever  hold  true. 
■^Vhen  the  dilference  of  the  weight  of  the 
atmofphere  is  three  ounces,  the  greateft 
degree  of  heat  in  boiling  water,  under 
thefe  different  vfreights,  will  be  8 or  9 , 
degrees.  From  whence,  the  author  evi- 
dently deduces,  that  by  how  much  the 
particles  of  water  are  more  compreffed  to 
each  other  upon  increafing  the  incumbent 
weight,  by  fo  much  the  more  fire  is  re- 
quired to  make  them  recede  from  each 
other,  wherein  ebullition  confills.  Hence 
alfo  he  concluded,  that  a thermometer  ap- 
plied in  boiling  water,  would  mark  by 
the  degrees  of  heat  it  expreffes,  the  gra- 
vity of  the  atmofphere  at  that  time. 

Water,  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump, 
when  exhaufted,  will  boil  without  any 
great  heat.  The  receiver  lliould,  for  this 
experiment,  be  one  part  full  of  watey, 
and  three  empty  t in  this  cafe,  the  flame 
9f  a candle  king  placed  under  the  yeffel, 
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the  water  will  boil  violently,  while  the 
glafs  itlelf  is  fcarce  warm  ; and  when  the 
water  has  been  thus  kept  boiling  a quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  the  glafs  will  fcarce  be 
any  thing  the  hotter  for  it.  When  the 
candle  is  taken  away,  the  water  will  ftill 
continue  a great  while  boiling,  and  when 
it  ceafes  firll,  will  renew  itfelf  again  from 
time  to  time  to  a very  great  ebullition. 
All  the, bubbles  that  rife  out  of  the  water 
on  this  occafion,  do  not  raife  the  mercury 
in  a gage  to  any  fenfible  height. 

Spirit  of  wine,  in  the  fame  manner,  boils 
much  fooner  in  vacuo  than  the  water,  and 
in  this  (late  will  raife  the  mercury  in  the' 
gage  to  an  inch  higher  than  its  former 
llandard.  If  the  receiver  containing  it 
in  this  boiling  (late,  be  plunged  into  cold 
water,  the  liquor,  inftead  of  becoming 
calm,  boils  more  ttrongly  than  before.  It 
might  be  fuppofed,  that  this  phaenomenon 
was  owing  to  a periftafis;  but  we  have 
more  ground  to  fay  it  came  from  hence, 
that  the  vapours  of  the  fpirit  were  more 
condenfed,  and  fo  made  the  receiver  more 
empty,  which  is  fufficient  to  make  the 
fpirit  of  wine  boil,  though  it  were  not 
hot,  as  liquors  ufually  do  when  put  into 
the  engine,  and  the  air  exhaufted.  In 
all  thefe,  and  many  other  cafes,  boiling  is 
induced  without, that  heat,  which  is  fup- 
pofed a neceffary  concomitant  of  it. 

BOIS  DE  SOIGNIES,  the  forettof  Soignies, 
in  theauttrian  Netherlands,  and  province 
of  Brabant,  about  three  miles  foulh-eaft; 
of  Bruffels. 

BOISLEDUC,  called  by  the  Dutch  Herto- 
genbofch,  a large  fortified  town  of  dutch 
Brabant,  fituated  on  the  river  Bommel, 
about  twenty-thrfee  miles  north-eaft  .of 
Breda  ; eaft  longitude  5°  zo',  and  north 
latitude  51"  45'. 

BOLE,  a genus  of  earth,  moderately  co- 
herent, ponderous,  foft,  and  not  ftiff 
or  vifcid,  but  in  feme  degree  duflile 
while  moift  ; and  compofed  of  fine  par- 
ticles, fmooth  to  the  touch,  eafily  break- 
ing between  the  fingers,  readily  diffufible 
in  water,  and  freely  and  eafily  fubliding 
from  it. 

Boles  are  either  white,  yellow,  red, 
bi'own,  or  green. 

I.  Of  white  boles  we  have  the  following 
fpecies.  i.  The  pure  white  bole  arme- 
nic,  efteemed  a fudorific  and  aftringent, 
but  unknown  to  our  fliops.  a.  A white 
friable  bole,  dug  near  Fi'ankfort,  and 
counted  fiidorific  and  aftringent,  and  ac- 
cordingly preferibed  in  fpittings  of  blood, 
and  ulcers  «f  the  lungs,  j.  A hard,  hea- 
vy 
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vy  whJte  bole,  called  terra  ttocerana,  in 
great  efteem  in  malignant  fe.vers,  and 
againft  the  bites  of  venemous  animals.  4. 
The  white  lemnian  earth,  a light,  white 
bole,  efteemed  good  in  dyfenteries,  hae- 
morrhages, and  malignantfevers.  5.  The 
greyilli-white  bole,  called  earth  of  Golt- 
berg,  and  nfed  as  an  aftringent,  cordial, 
and  I'udorific.  6.  The  yellowifli  white 
hole,  or  tul'can  earth,  prefcribed  as  a fu- 
dorilic,  and  in  diarrhoeas.  7.  A white, 
foft,  heavy  bole,  called  earth  of  Malta, 
prefcribed  againlt  venemous  bites.  8.  A 
whitiAi  alkaline  hole,  called  eretrian 
eaith,  and  faid  to  be  a noble  aflringent 
and  ludorific,  g.  A hard,  whitifh,  al- 
kaline bole,  found  near  Bengal,  and  ufed 
with  fuccefs  in  fluxes  and  fevers. 

If.  Of  the  yc'llow  boles,  thefe  are  the 
fpecies.  i.  The  \ellow  bole  armenic, 
faid  to  be  an  excellent  aftringent,  fudo- 
rific,  and  alexipharmic.  a.  The  bole  of 
Bloisf  of  a pure  and  light  yellow  colour, 
arid  a powerful  aftringent,  3.  The  fri- 
able, yellow  Hole  of  Tokay,  efteemed  a 
good  aftringent,  4.  The  yellow  lem- 
nian earth,  accounted  a good  fudoriflc, 
aftringent,  and  vulnerary,  5.  The  fri- 
able gold-coloured  bole,  brought  from 
Weftplialia,  frequently  ufed  in  cordial 
jtnd  aftringent  elefluaries.  6.  The 
brownifh-yellowbole,  called  filefian  earth, 
a good  aftringent.  7.  The  light,  fri- 
able, reddiflr -yellow  hole,  called  livonian 
earth,  efteemed  a better  aftringent  than 
moft  of  the  other  holes.  8.  The  firm 
and  heavy  reddifh-yellow  bole,  called 
bohemian  bole,  efteemed  an  excellent  me- 
dicine in  malignant  fevers,  and  fluxes  of 
all  kinds. 

III.  Of  the  red  boles,  authors  enume- 
rate the  foiloll'ing  fpecies.  i.  A hard 
red  bole,  or  bole  armenic  of  Avicenna; 
a good  aftringent,  but  fclJom  met  with 
genuine.  2.  A heavy,  comparif,  pale- 
red  bole,  dug  in  many  parts  of  France. 
3.  A light  friable,  dull-red  bole,  called 
iealled earth  ofSiriga.  4.  Aligavy, friable, 
red  bole, 'called  livonian  eaith  ; a power- 
ful aftiingent.  5.  A heavy,  friable,  pale- 
red  bole,  cal'ed  leal]ed  earth  of  Tuf- 
cany  ; prefcribed  in  fevens,  and  fluxes  of 
all  kinds,  with  good  fuccefs.  6,  Afria'ble, 
weighty,  fine  red  bole,  found  in  Portu- 
gal, and  efteemed  a good  medicine 
againlt  poifons,  and  in  malignant  fe- 
vers. 7.  The  red  lemnian  earth,  which  is 
hard  a'ul  weighty.  8.  The  friable  grey- 
jfh-ied  bole,  called  Turky  e^rth,  uled  gs 


a fudorific  and  aftringent.  g.  A hard 
pale-red  bole,  found  in  many  parts  of 
America.  ‘ 

IV.  Of  the  brown  boles,  there  are  onk- 
three  fpecies.  1.  A pure,  pale-brown 
bole,  faid  to  be  a good  aftringent.  j 
The  denfe,  heavy,  pale-brown  bolt' 
found  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  and 
ufed  as  a fudorific  and  aftringent.  3.  The 
light,  friable,  brown-bole,  found  in  many 
parts  of  England,  thought  to  be  a good 
aftringent. 

V.  Of  the  green  boles,  there  is  only  one 
known  fpecies,  found  in-  the  perpendi- 
cular ftrata  of  ftone  in  many  parts  «f 
England,  and  thought  improper  to  be 
uled  internally  in  medicine,  on  account 
of  the  copper  it  contains. 

BOLETUS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
cryptoganiia  fungi  clafs  of  plants,  grow- 
ing horizontally,  and  porous  under- 
neath. 

BOLINGBROOK,  or  Bulungbroke, 
a market  town  of  Lincolnfliire,  about 
twenty-five  miles  eaft  of  Lincoln : esil 
longitude  15',  and  north  lat.  53“  iy_ 

BOLLARDS,  large  polls  fet  into  the 
ground,  on  each  fideot  a dock:  on  dock- 
ing or  undocking  fhips,  large  blocks  are 
laflied  to  them  ; and  thro’  thefe  blocks 
are  reeved  the  tranfporting  hawferstobe 
brought  to  the  capftons. 

BOLLITO,  a name  by  which  the  Italians 
call  a fea-green  colour  in  artificial  cryllal. 
To  prepare  this  colour,  you  mull  nave 
in  the  furnace  a pot  filled  with  forty 
pounds  of  good  cryftal,  firft  carrfully 
fkimmed,  boiled,  and  purified,  without 
any  manganefe:  then  you  iiiuft  have 
twelve  ounces  of  the  powder  of  fmall 
leaves  of  copper,  thrice  calcined,  half  an 
ounce  of  zaffer  in  powder:  mix  them  to- 
gether, and  put  them  at  four  times  into 
the  pot,  that  they  may  the  better  mix 
with  the  glafs,  llirring  them  well  each 
time  of  putting  in  the  powder,  for  fear 
that  it  fliould  Iwell  too  much  and  run 
over. 

BOLOGNA,  a city  of  Italy,  fifty  miles 
north  of  Florence.  It  is  about  five  miles 
in  circumference,  and  is  remarkable  for 
its  magnificent  churches  and  monafteries, 
as  well  as  for  its  univerfity,  which  is  pne 
of  the  moft  confiderable  in  Europe  : call 
long.  1 1°  40',  and  north  lat.  44°  30'. 

BOLOGNE,  or  Boulogne.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Boulogne. 

BOLSENNA,  a town  of  the  pope’s  terri- 
tories in  Italy,  abput  forty-five  miles 

nprtli 
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north  of  Rome,  at  the  north  end  of  a 
lake  to  which  it  gives  name:  eafl:  long. 
,3V,  80(10011111311111(10  4.1“  40'. 

BOLSLAW,  a town  of  Bohemia,  fituated 
on  the  river  Siaera,  about  thirty  miles 
norlh-ealt  of  Prague;  eall  lortgitude  14“ 
4,5',  and  north  latitude  50°  *4', 

BOLSTERS  of  a faddle,  ihofe  parts  of 
a great  faddle  which  are  raifed  upon  the 
bows,  both  before  and  behind,  to  hold 
the  rider’s  thigh,  and  keep  him  in  a right 
pollure. 

BOLSWAERT,  a town  o'f  weft  Friez- 
lanii,  in  the  united  provinces,  about 
eighteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Lewarden  : 
eall  longitude  5“  ao',  and  north  latitude 

53'  . ' 

BOLT,  among  builders,  an  iron  faftening 
fixed  to  doors  and  windows.  They  are 
generally  diftinguiflied  into  three  kinds, 
•vk.  plate,  round,  and  Ipring.  bolts. 

Bolts  in  gunnery  are  of  feveral  forts, 
as,  I.  Tranfuin  bolts,  that  go  between 
thechecks  of  a gun-carriage,  to  ftiength- 
eti  the  tranfums.  a.  Prife  bolts,  the 
large  knobs  of  iron  on  the  cheeks  of  a 
carriage,  wliiih  keep  the  hand-fpike  from 
Hiding  when  it  is  poizing  up  the  breech 
of  a piece.  3.  Traverfe  bolts,  the  two 
Ihort  bolts  that  being  put  one  in  each  end 
of  a mortar  carriage,  ferve  to  traverfe 
her.  4.  Bracket  boltsj  the  bolts  that  go 
through  the  cheeks  of  a mortar,  and  by 
the  help  of  quoins  keep  her  fixed  at  the 
given  elevation.  And,  5.  Bed  bolts,  the 
lour  bolts  that  fatten  the  brackets  of  a 
nioitar  to  the  bed. 

Bolts  in  a fliip  are  iron  pins  of  which 
there  are  feveral  forts,  according  to  their 
different  make  and  iifes.  Such  are.  Drive 
bolts,  uled  to  drive  out  others.  Ray 
holts,  with  jags  or  barbs  on  each  fide, 
to  keep  them  from  flying  out  of  their 
holes.  Clench  bolts,  which  are  clenched 
with  rivetting.  hammers.  Forelock  bolts, 
which  have  at  the  end  a forelock  of  iron 
driven  in  to  keep  them  from  ftaning 
back.  Set  bolts,  iifed  for  forcing  the 
planks,  and  bringing  them  clofe  toge- 
ther. Fend  or  fender  bolts,  made  with 
long  and  thick  heads,  and  ftrtick  into 
the  uttermoft  bends  of  the  Ihip,  to  lave 
her  fides  from  bruifes.  And  ring  bolts, 
nfed  for  bringing  to  of  the  planks,  an(i 
thole  parts  whereto  are  fafteneri  the 
breeches  and  tackles  of  the  guns. 

BOLTHEAD,  among  cliemifts,  the  fame 
with  cucurbit.  See  Cucurbit. 

bolting,  a term  formerly  ufed  in  our 
inns  of  court,  for  the  private  arguing  of 
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caufes.  An  antieiit  and  two  barrifters  (at 
as  judges^  and  three  ftudents  bringiirg 
each  a cafe,  out  of  which  the  judges 
chofe  one  to  be  argued,  the  ftudents  firft 
began  10  argue  it,  and  after  them  the 
barrifters.  It  was  inferior  to  mo<jting. 
See  the  article  Moot. 

BOLTON,  a maiket-tovvn  of  Lancafliire, 
about  twenty-feven  miles  1101  th-  call  of 
Liverpool  ; welt  longitude  zo',  and 
noitli  laiitude  53°  35''. 

jjOLUS,  an  extemporaneous  form  of  a 
medicine,  fott,  cohcrmt,  a little  thicker 
than  honey,  and  the  quantity  of  vvhich  is 
a little  morl'el  or  motiiliful ; (or  which 
reafon  it  is  by  Lome  called  buccella. 
Whatever  js  fit  (or  internal  ufe,  either  by 
itfelf,  or  when  mixed  with  other  iiibllani- 
ces,  provided  it  is  capable  of  the  above- 
mentioned  confillence,  is  a proper  mate- 
rial for  ihe  compofition  of  a bolus.  Such 
are  foft  (ubftiinces  more  or  lefs  thick,  as 
conferves,  eleifluaries,  robs,  pulps,  ex- 
trafls,  fyriips  and  liquid  Jubit.ances,  as 
oils,  fpirits,  effences,  elixirs,  (^0.  The 
dofe  of  a bolus  may  be  extended  from 
one  dram  to  one  dram  and  a half,  or  two 
drams. 

BOMAL,  a town  of  Luxemburg,  in  tire, 
auftrian  Netherlands,  fituated  on  the  river 
Ourt,  about  twenty  miles  fouth  of  Liege, 
eaft  longitude  5“  30',  north  lat.  j^o°  aa'. 

BOMB,  in  military  affairs,  a large  (hell  of 
call  iron,  having  a great  vent  to  receive 
the  fit(ee,  which  is  made  of  wood.  The 
fliell  being  filled  with  gunpowder,  the 
fufee  is  driven  into  the  vent  or  apeiture, 
within  an  inch  of  the  head,  anddafttneil 
with  a cement  made  of  quick-lime,  aflies, 
brick-duft,  and  Iteel-filings,  worked  to- 
gether in  a glutinous  water  ; or  of  four 
parts  of  pitch,  two  of  colophony,  one  of 
turpentine,  and  one  of  wax.  This  tube 
is  filled  with  a combuflible  matter,  made 
of  two  ounces  of  nitre,  one  of  fiilphur, 
and  three  of  gunpowder  dull,  well  ram- 
med. To  prelerve  the  fufee,  they  pitch 
it  over,  but  uncafe  it  when  they  put  the 
bomb  into  the  mortar,  and  cover  it  with 
'gunpowder  dull;  which  having  taken 
fire  by  the  fla(h  of  the  powder  in  the 
chamber  of  the  mortar,  barns  all  the 
time  the  bomb  is  in  the  air  ; and,  the 
compofition  in  the  fulee  being  (pent,  it 
fires  the  powder  in  the  b(5mb,  which 
. burfts  with  great  force,  blowing  Up  what- 
ever is  about  it.  The  great  height  the 
bomb  goes  in  the, air,  and  the  force  with 
which  it  falls,  naakfs  it  go  deep  into  the 
earth.  , 
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For  the  theory  of  throwing  bombs,  fee 
the  article  Projectiles. 

Bomb-chest,  a kiml  of  cheft  filled  ufually 
with  bombs,  foraetimes  only  with  gun- 
powder, placed  under  ground  to  tear  it 
and  blow  it  up  into  the  air,  with  thofe 
who  (land  on  it.  It  was  fet  on  fiie  by 
means  of  a faucilTe  faftened  at  one  end, 
but  is  now  much  difufed. 

BOMBARD,  a piece  of  ordnance  antiently 
in  ufe,  exceedingly  fhort  and  thick,  and 
with  a very  large  mouth.  There  have 
been  bombards  which  have  thrown  a ball 
of  300  pound  weight.  They  made  ufe 
of  cranes  to  load  them. 

The  Bombard  is  by  fome  called  balililk, 
and  by  the  Dutch,  donderbufs.  See  the 
article  Basilisk. 

BOMBARDIER,  a perfon  employed  about 
a mortar.  His  bulinefs  is  to  drive  the 
fufee,  fix  the  Ihell,  load  and  fire  the  mor- 
tar, and  to  work  with  the  fire- workers  on 
all  forts  of  fire-works,  whether  for  war  or 
recreation. 

BOMBARDMENT,  the  havock  com- 
mitted in  throwing  bombs  into  a town  or 
fortrefs. 

BOMBARDO,  a mufical  inftrument  of 
the  wind  kind,  much  the  fame  as  the 
baflbon,  and  ufed  as  a bale  to  the  haut- 
boy, 

BOMBASINE,  a name  given  to  two  forts 
of  Huffs,  the  one  of  filk,  and  the  other 
croffed,  of  cotton. 

Bombafine  of  filk  pays  duty  on  impor- 
tation as  other  foreign  filks.  See  Silk. 
That  of  cotton  pays  each  piece,  not  ex- 
ceeding 1 5 yards,  if  narrow,  i 1.  3 s. 
i_|Hd,  but  if  broad,  i 1.  6 s.  ii-J°d. 

BOMBAST,  in  matters  of  literature,  high 
fwelling  language  made  up  ol  hard  words, 
with  little  meaning,  and  lefs  fenfe. 

BOMBAX,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  po- 
lyandria  monogynia  dais  of  plants,  the 
calyx  of  which  is  a large  coloured  per- 
manent perianthium,  confiding  of  four 
or  five  leaves : the  corolla  conlids  of  a 
great  number  of  petals  (oftentimes  fifteen) 
lefs  than  the  cup  ; the  fruit  is  a hard 
oval,  fldliy  berry,  containing  many  cells 
Qfrora  ten  to  fifteen)  and  full  of  pulp  ; 
the  feeds  are  numerous  and  roundifli. 

BOMBAY,  an  iftand  on  the  well  coad  of 
the  higher  peninfula  of  India,  fituated  in 
72°  ao'  ead  long,  and  iS°  30'  north  lat. 
It  is  about  feven  miles  long,  and  twenty 
in  circumference  ; and  is  the  property  of 
our  Ead  India  company. 
BOMB-KETCH,  a fmall  veffel  built  and 
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drengthened  with  large  beams  fortkufj 

of  mortars  at  fea. 

BOMBUS,  in  medicine,  a refoundingaBil 
ringing  noife  in  the  ear,  which  is  account- 
ed  by  Hyppocrates  a mortal  fymptom  in 
aci^te  difeafes. 

BOMBYX,  the  filk-wotm,  in  zoology, 
See  the  article  Silk. 

Bombyx  was  alfo  ufed,  by  antient  naiii. 
ralids,  indifferently  for  filk  or  cotton, 

BOMENE,  a port  town  of  Zeland,  intlij 
united  provinces,  fituated  on  the  nortlierj 
Ihore  of  the  idand  Schonen,  oppoliteio 
the  idand  of  Goree  ; ead  longitude  i", , 
and  north  latitude  51®  jo'. 

BOMMEL,  a town  of  dutch  Guelderlaniii 
fituated  on  the  northern  (hore  of  the  live 
Waall,  about  four  miles  north-eall  of 
Nimegiien  : ead  longitude  51  50',  anJ 
north  latitude  52°. 

BOMONICI,  in  grecian  antiquity,  young 
men  of  Lacedserhon,  who  contended  at 
the  facrifices  of  Diana  which  of  ilitni 
was  able  to  endure  modlalhe’s;  being 
fcourged  before  the'  altar  of  this  god- 
defs. 

BON,  in  geography,  a town  of  the  eleflo- 
rate  of  Cologn,  in  Germany,  liiuateJ 
on  the  wedern  (hore  of  the  river  Rhine, 
about  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Cologn ; eat 
longitude  7°,  and  north  latitude  50'  jj'. 
It  is  a fmall  but  well  fortified  town,  and 
has  a fine  palace,  which  the  elcdor  of 
Cologn  makes  his  ulual  refidence, 

BONA,  in  geography,  a port  town  of  die 
kingdom  of  Algiers,  in  Africa,  about 
two  hundred  miles  e.ad  of  the  city  of  Ah 
giers  ; ead  longitude  8",  north  lat.  jd”, 
There  is  alfo  a cape  called  Bona,  ontbe 
fame  coad  to  the  eadward,  almoft  oppo- 
fite-  to  Sicily. 

Bona-fides,  or  Bona-fide,  amonglaw- 
yers,  is  as  much  as  to  lay,  fiich  a (liiiig 
was. done  really,  without  either  fraudor 
deceit. 

A man  is  faid  to  poffefs  any  thing  iW' 
fide,  who  is  ignorant  of  that  thing’s  be- 
ing the  property  of  another  j on  the  con- 
trary, he  is  faid  to  poffefs  a thing  mfn- 
fide,  who  is  confeious  of  its  being  ibt 
property  of  another. 

Bona  n 0 t ab  i li  a,  are  fuch  goods  as  a per- 
fon dying  has  in  another  diocefs  belides 
that  wherein  he  dies ; amounting  to  ihe 
valus  of  5 1.  at  lead;  in  which  cafe  tbe 
will  of  the  deceafed  mud  be  proved,  or 
adminidration  granted  in  the  court  of  the 
a'rchbilhop  of  the  province,  unlefs  by  com- 
pofition,  or  cultom,  any  diocefes  areau- 
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thorifed  to  do  it,  when  rated  af  a greater 

Bo^'na'patria,  an  aflife  of  countrymen,  or 
good  neighbours,  where  twelve  or  more 
are  chofen  out  of  the  country  to  pafs  up- 
on an  aflife,  being  fworn  judicially  in  the 
prefence  of  the  party. 

BONAIRE,  an  ifland  near  the  coaft  of 
Terra  Firma,  in  South  America,  fituated 
in  6/°  well  long,  and  ii°  30'  north  lat. 

It  is  fubjeff  to  the  Dutch,  who  traffic  from 
thence  with  the  Caraccao-coalt. 

BONASUS,  in  zoology,  a fpecies  of  wild 
ox,  very  thick  and  bulky,  and  furnillied 
with  a mane  like  a horfe.  See  plate 
XXIX.  fig.  2. 

The  bonalus  is  a very  unwieldy  animal, 
being  larger  than  our  bull  : the  horns 
are  but  fliort,  and  fo  turned  as  to  be  un- 
fit for  wounding : the  noftrils  are  wide 
and  the  ears  long  and  broad  : the  colour 
of  the  animal  is  a deep  lawny  ; only  the 
foiehead  and  the  breaft  are  white,  and 
the  mane  is  of  a darker  colour  than  that 
of  the  reft  of  the  body.  When  purfued, 
it  does  not  attempt  to  defend  itielf  with 
its  horns,  but  kicks,  and  difcharges  its 
dung  to  a great  diftance  againft  the  pur- 
liiers. 

BONAVISTA,  one  of  the  cape  Vcrd- 
iOands,  fubjeft  to  Portugal : weft  long. 

13°,  and  north  lat.  16°  30'. 

BOND,  an  obligafory  inftrument,  or  deed, 
in  'writing,  whereby  one  binds  himfelf  to 
another  to  pay  a certain  lum  of  money, 
or  perform  fome  certain  a6ls  5 as  that  the 
obligor  fliall  make  a releafe,  execute  a 
Ibllicient  conveyance  of  his  eftate,  fave  the 
obligee  harmlefs,  perform  the  covenants 
of  a deed,  &c. 

A bond  contains  an  obligation  with  a 
penalty,  and  a condition  generally  written 
under  it,  which  exprefsly  mentions  the 
film  that  is  to  be  paid,  or  other  thing  to 
be  performed,  and  to  whom,  with  the  li- 
mited time  thereof,  for  vvhich  the  obliga- 
tion is  peremptorily  binding. 

The  condition  of  a bond  mull  be  to  do 
fometliing  lawful ; for  if  it  be  to  perforin 
an  afl  malum  in  fe,  as  to  kill  a perfon, 

&c.  it  is  void  : likewife  bonds  not  to  ule 
trades,  fs’c,  are  unlawful  and  void:  ib 
alfo  are  bonds  made  by  compnlfion,  by 
infants,  and  feme  coverts,  &c.  but  if  a 
drunken  man  voluntarily  gives  his  bond, 
it  fliall  bind  him;  and  a bond,  though 
it  be  without  any  confideration,  is  bind- 
ing. Where  a bond  hSs  no  date,  or  a 
falfeone  is  iriferted  therein,  if  it  be  I'ealed 
and  delivered,  it  is  a good  bond  5 apd  a 

VoL.I, 
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perfon  fhall  not  be  charged  by  any  bond, 
though  figned  and  fealed,  without  deli- 
very or  words,  or  other  thing,  amount- 
ing to  it.  Notwithftanding  a bond  be 
made  tp  pay  money  on  the  30th  of  Fe- 
bruary, and  there  be  no  fitch  day,  the 
bond  is  good,  and  the  money  fiiall  be 
paid  prefently.  It  is  the  fame  if  no  time 
is  limited  ; in  that  cafe  it  muft  be  imme- 
diately paid,  or  in  convenient  time. 

If  a bond  be  of  twenty  years  Handing, 
and  no  demand  is  proved  to  be  made 
thereon,  or  good  caufe  fhewn  for  fo  long 
forbearance,  upon  pleading  the  payment 
at  the  day,  it  fliali  be  intended  paid.. 

Bond,  in  carpentry,  a term  among  work.* 
men  ; as,  to  make  good  bond,  means  that 
they  fliould  faften  the  tvyo,  or  more  pieces, 
together,  either  by  tenanting,  mortifing, 
or  dovetailing, 

BONDAGE,  properly  fignifies  the  fame 
with  flavery  ; but.  In  old  law-books,  is 
ufed  for  villenage.  See  'Villenage. 

BONDtMAN,  the  fame  with  villain.  See 
the  article  Villain. 

BONE,  in  anatomy,  a hard,  brittle,  infen- 
fible  part  of  the  body,  affording  form 
and  fupport  to  the  whole  machine. 

The  dodlrine  of  the  bones  makes  a pai- 
ticiilar  branch  of  anatomy,  under  the  de- 
nomination of  ofteology.  See  the  article 
Osteology. 

The  formation  or  genefis  of  the  bones, 
is  called  offification  or  ofteogony.  See  the 
article  Ossification. 

A fyftem  of  the  feveral  bones  of  a body, 
dried,  whitened,  and  joined  together  in 
their  natural  order  by  art,  is  called  a fke- 
leton,  and  animals  without  bones  are 
laid  to  be  anoftei  ; fitch  are  all  the  Ipecies 
of  reptiles,  infeiSts,  fife. 

The  integral  or  conftituent  parts  of  bones, 
are  their  periofteum,  or  invefting  mem- 
brane, their  fubftance,  pores,  marrow, 
glands,  veli'els,  &c. 

The  periofteum  hath  two  forts  or  feries 
of  fibres  ; the  under,  derived  from  the 
dura  mater',  the  upper,  from  the  mem- 
brane of  the  mufcles  that  lies  upon  it  ; 
which  fibres  lie  one  upon  the  other,  but 
are  not  inter’woven  one  w'ith  the  other: 
the  under  fibres  run  all  parallel  from  one 
end  of  the  bone  to  the  other,  and  are 
continued  from  one  bone  to  another,  by 
means  of  the  ligaments  that  join  them 
together  in  their  articulations,  upon 
which  they  pafs.  The  outer  hold  the 
fame  courfe  with  the  fibres  of  t!;e  mufcle, 
from  whence  they  are  derived,  fometime? 
ftrait,  fometiKies  oblique,  fometimes 
X X traafe 
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iranfverfe ; and  when  they  run  fo  far  as 
to  make  up  their  part  of  the,  periofteiim, 
it  is  thought  they  are  interred  into  the 
bone,  and  are  fucceeded  by  others,  from 
fome  other,  mufcles.  The  inner  fuper- 
ficies  of  the  periofteum,  flicks  as  dole  to 
the  bone  as  if  it  were  glued  to  it  and 
befides,  the  periofteum  has  little fibrilhe 
or  threads  continued  from  it,  that  enter 
into  the  fubftance  of  the  bone,  which 
give  them  probably  fome  internal  feni'e. 

The  ufes  al'cribed  to  it  are,  i.  To  be  a 
tegument  to  the  bones.  2.  To  convey 
fpirits  into  the  fubftance  of  the  bones,  for 
maintaining  their  heat,  for  preferving 
their  fenfibility,  and  to  affift  in  the  work 
of  their  concretion  and  nutrition,  by 
means  of  the  minute  fibres  it  emits  into 
them.  3,  To  help  to  fet  limits  to  the 
growth  and  extenfion  of  the  bones,  as  the 
bark  is  fometimes  obferved  to  bind  young 
trees  fo',  that  it  is  neceffary  to  open  it,  be- 
fore they' can  have  the  liberty  of  thriving, 

4.  It  is  ferviceable  in  the  conjunflion  of 
the  bones,  and  their  epiphyfes. 

The  fubftance  of  the  bones  is  faid  to 
confift  of  lamellae,  or  plates  lying  one 
upon  the  other  and  confift  of  fmall 
firings,  running  lengthways  of  the 
bones  (like  as  we  fee  in  whale-bone) 
which  firings,  tho’  fome  of  them  run  to 
the  very  extremities  of  the  bones,  and 
others  approach  near  to  them,  do  not 
terminate  there,  fo  as  to  have  diftinfl 
ends  i but  they  are,  where  they  may  be 
thought  to  terminate,  ftill  continued, 
arid  run  tranfverfly,  and'  as  it  were,, 
arch-wife  ; fo  that  the  firings  of  one  fide 
of  the  bone  proceed  fo  as  to  meet  and 
be  united  to  thole  that  are  propagated 
frorn  the  oppolite;  and  this  at  both  extre- 
mities ; being  a continuation,  tho’  not  in 
the  figure,  yet  in  the  manner  of  a ring  : 
therefore  they  are  not  all  of  a length, 
but  in  every  plate  they  fall  Que  fhorter 
than  another.  ' 

In  feveral  bones,  the  lamella  are  dif- 
pofed  diverfl'y.  In  thofe  bones  which 
have  a large  cavity,  they  are  on  every 
iidp  contiguous,  and  clofely  united  : but 
in  thofe  which  have' uot  any  great  cavity, 
but  ■ are  altogether  fpungious  within, 
many  of  the  internal  laminse  are  placed 
9t  fome  dlilance  one  from  another  in  all 
their  lengths,  having'  between  them  a 
cavernous  fubftance,  or  fmall  bony  ceJIs  ; 
and  fo  have'all  thofe  bones,  containing  a 
large  ciivity,  fome  of  thole  ceils  at  both 
their  extremities.  - *'*" 
jn  the '■  bone^  whofe  plates  are  contigiv 
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ous,  thei-e.  are  pores  thro’  and  betwee,, 
the  plates,  befides  thofe  which  are  mad 
for  the  paffage  of  the  blood-veffels; 
thefe  are  of  two  forts,  the  one  pen’etrai, 
the  laminae,  and  are  tranfverfe,  lookh- 
from  the  cavity  to  the  external  fuperj! 
cies  of  the  bona.  The  fecond  foi  t am 
formed  between  tbe  plates,  which  arc 
longitudinal  and  ftrait,  tending  from  ont 
end  of  the  bone  towards  the  other,  and 
obferving  the  courfe  of  the  bony  Ihings 
The  firft  kind  are  formed  not  only  in  tij 
firft  internal  laminse,  but  in  every  ont 
even  to  the  outermoft  ; though  tlieiieaief 
they  are  to  the  cavity,  the  greater  is  ih{ 
number  of  the  poresi 
The  fecond  kind,  <vix.  the  longitudinal 
are  not  to  be  obferved  but  by  the  help  of 
good  glalTcs  ; unlefs  it  be  now  and  thtn 
in  fome  particular  bones  : by  thefe  it  is 
that  the  medullary  oil  diftufes  itfelf,  and 
is  immediaiely  beneficial  to  the  plates, 
The  other,  ‘vix.  the  tranfverfe,  are  but 
fubordinate  to  thefe,  and  ratlier  defigned 
for  the  paffage  of  the  marrow  into  them, 

than  tor  the  immediate  communication  of 

it  to  the  fubftance  of  the  bone. 

The  medulla, . contained  in  the  bones, 
confills  (befides  the  blood-velfels)  of  an 
invefting  membrane,  in  which  are  in- 
cluded membranaceous  lobules,  and 
bags  ; and  in  thefe  bags  veficuls,  orglan- 
dulous  bladders,  very  like  the  veficular 
fubftance  of  ' the  lungs.  See  the  ariides 
Marrow  and  Mepulla. 

Dr.  Havers  divides  alio  the  blood-velfels 
of  the  bones  into  n-piricious  and  medul- 
lary ; the  moft  confiderable  of  the  nuiri- 
cions  enter  at  the  ends  of  the  bone,  •va, 
the  artery  atone  end,  and  the  veinsatlk 
other. 

Some  bones  have  long  cavities  in  them, 
as  the  os  humeri  and  femoris,  the  ulna 
and  radius,  tibia  and  fibula,  Sfr.  befides 
thefe  large  cavities  which  afe  in  the  inlide 
of  the  bones,  there  are  lefs  cells  or  ca- 
verns in  their  fubftance,  which  are  found 
in  all  bones,  even  thofe  which  have  a 
large  cavity  : befides  thefe,  moll  have 
fuperficial  cavities,  or  finufes,  which  at? 
diftinguiftiedinto  fulci,  or  furrows,  and 
the  holes  for  the  nutricious  and  medullary 
veffels  to  enter  by. 

Qn'  the  furface  of  the  bones  are  obferved 
two  kinds  of  prominences,  one  of  which 
is  a continued  part  of  the  bone  jutting  ap- 
parently above  its  plain  fupeificiet,  for' 
the  more  commodious  infertjon  of  the 
mufcles,  &ff.  called  apop'liyfis,'  or  pro- 
celTus;  the  other  an,  additional  bone, 

grgwing 
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browing  to  anothei-  by  mere  continuity, 
being  generally  more  foft  and  porous 
than  the  other,  and  called  an  epiphylis,  or 
Snpeiidagei 

The  bones  are  connected  together  various 
ways,  according  to  the  various  purpofes 
they  are  to  ferve,  fome  being  intended  for 
motion,  others  for  reft,  and  the  fdpport 
of  the  incumbent  pans  only. _ 

The  number  bf  the  bones  is  various  in 
various  filbjefils ; ordinarily  it  is  about 
two  hundred  and  forty-two,  fome  fay 
three  hundred,  others  three  hundred  and 
feven,  others  three  hundred  and  .eighteen, 
but  the  later  writers  fix  it  at  two  hundred 
and  forty  nine,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty. 
hnSoftie  Bones.  As  blunt  inftruinents 
ufuilly  make  fraflures  of  the  bones, 
fo  lliarp  Ones,  Arch  as  fwords,  fpears, 

Sir.  do,  properly  fpeaking,  fometimes 
wound  them  ; and  thefe  wounds  cannot 
he  faffered,  without  a great  variety  of 
fymptoms,  which  are  often  very  danger- 
ous, according  to  the  fize  and  depth  of 
the  wound,  and  the  nature  of  the  wound- 
ed part.  Such  flight  wounds  as  do  not 
penetrate  deep  into  the  bone,  are  often 
attended  with  no  great  danger,  efpecially 
if  proper  care  be  taken  in  the  dreffing  of 
them,  and  the  injured  bone  be  as  much 
as  polTible  kept  covered,  with  its  integu; 
nientf,  from  the  injuries  of  the  external 
air.  All  fat  and  oily  medicines  muft  he 
wholly  rejefled  in  wounds  of  this  kind, 
as  great  enemies  to  the  bones.  But  when 
wounds  of  this  kind  penetrate  deep,  and 
wholly  divide  the  bone  and  its  adjacent 
parts,  or  violently  affefl  any  of'theoi'-_ 
gans  necellary  to  life,  in  the  head,  neck, 
back-bone,  or  breaft,  with  a punfture  or 
divilion  of  the  longer  veins,  arteries, 
nerves,  and  tendo'ns  of  the  upper  and 
lower  ilmb,s,  the  danger  is  always  great, 
the  cure  difficult,  and  death  too  often  the 
confequence. 

Petit  has  advifed,  that  in  wounds  of 
the  bones,  if  the  folution  be  inffidled 
lengthwife,  the  lips  of  the  wound  are 
to  be  clofed  and  united  by  the  uniting 
bandage  ; but  if  the  vyounds  are  very  ob- 
lique, or  wholly  tr.mfvsuTe,  then  they  are 
to  be  joined  together  by  future,  and  the 
eighteen-headed  bandage;  but  this  is 
certainly  a wrong  method  in  many  cafes 
ol  this  kind.  Indeed,  in  the  firft  kind 
of  thefe  wounds,  and  when  they  are 
very  flight,  as  when  tire  Ikull  is  not  wlioi- 
iy,  nor  indeed  very  deeply  penetrated, 
anti  that  without  comufion,  nor  the  brain 
much  hurt,  this  inetliod  may  do  very 
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<vell ; blit  when  the  contrary  of  thefe 
mild  fymptdmS  are  the  cafe,  a very  dif- 
ferent method  of  cure  is  to  be  attempted  > 
the  wound  is  to  be  kept  open  with  lint* 
and  not  healed  up  till  thoroughly  cleanf- 
ed  ; for,  by  a too  fpeedv  clofure  of  fuch 
wounds,  the  very  worft  fyriiptoms,  and 
even  death  very  often,  are  brought  on. 

So  alfo,  in  flight,  oblique,  or  tranfverfe 
wounds  of  the  bones,  the  fhture,  or  the 
eighteen-headed  bandage,  may  be  afed 
with  fafety  and  fuccefs  ; but  thefe  are 
feldom  necelTary  ; and  in  oblique  wounds 
of  the  head;  forehead,  and  cranium,  if 
not  violent  ones,  the  parts  may  be  much 
eafier  clofed  and  retained  by  a common 
bandage  and  plafter,  than  by  futures  with 
the  needle,  or  the  eighteen-headed  ban- 
dage; but  when  the  divided  part  hangs 
down,  the  future  may  indeed  be  necet. 
fary. 

If  the  bones  of  the  fingers  are  thus 
wounded,  or  wholly'  divided  by  a fword, 
they  may  be  happily  cured  without  th* 
future,  by  the  foliowing  method.  Firft, 
accurately  replace  the  divided  bone,  then 
fecure  it  in  its  place,  by  winding  round 
a flip  of  plafter,  and,  over  this,  applying 
a compyefs  dipped  'in  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
laying  over  all  little  flips  of  pafteboard, 
byway  of  fplints;  then' binding  up  the 
whole  with  d proper  narrow  bandage,  and 
hanging  the  arm  in  a fling  from  flie 
neck.  Once,  in  about  three  days,  the 
drefling  is  to  be  removed,  and  the  wound 
treated  with  a vulnerary  elTence,  and  in 
a month  the  cure  will  be  perfefled. 

If  either  of  the  bones  of  the  cubitus  be 
divided,  it  ufually  is  the  ulna,  as  that  is 
mod;  expofed  to  the  fword  in  fighting. 
This  cafe  requires  neither  the  future  nor 
eighteen-headed  bandage;  but  the  wound 
being  cleanfed,  is  to  be  treated  with  fome 
vulnerary  eflence  or  balfam,  and  with 
lint  dipped  in  the  fame  eflence;  after 
which  are  to  be  laid  on,  in  order,  the  plaf- 
ter,comprefs,and  pafteboard  fplints, welted 
with  fpirit  dt  wine,whlch  are  to  bebound 
round  the  thick  part  of  the  cubitus  near  the 
wound,  with  a long  bandage,  that,  as  they 
dry,  they  may  accommodate  themfelves 
the  better  to  the  figure  ol  the  part ; and, 
Inltly,  the  arm  is  to  be  fulpended  in  a fling' 
hung  round  the  neck  : after  this,  the 
wound  is  to  be  drefl'ed  every  day,  or 
every  other  day,  in  proportion  to  the  dif- 
cliarge,  and  a cure  vvithout  the  help  of 
the  futuie  will  be  qafily  effedled  ; the  fu-^ 
ture  in  fuch  cafes.,- being  not  only  unne-  ' 
teflary  but  pernyoious.  But  if  both  bones 
X X a are 
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are  divided,  then  indeed  the  eighteen- 
headed bandage  may  be  neceflary,  and 
ufed  with  advantage;  but,  even  in  this 
cafe,  the  future  is  much  better  let  alone: 
for  it  is  always  to  be  avoided,  except  when 
perfeiSf'y  neceffary,  from  the  dangers  of 
inflamrnation,  convulfions,  and  other 
bad  fymptoms  that  too  naturally  attend 
it. 

If  the  thigh-bone,  however,  fiiould  be 
cut  with  a Iword,  in  that  cafe  the  bloody 
future  will  be  of  fervice,  and  is  even  ne- 
ceffary to  clofe  and  retain  thole  very  ftrong 
niufcles  ; the  wound  is,  in  this  cafe,  to 
be  carefully  treated,  and  the  limb  laid  up 
in  a cafe  oi  draw,  as  in  other  fraflures  : 
fo  alfo,  if  the  bone  of  the  humerus,  or 
arm,  Ihould  he  penetrated  with  a Iword, 
that  wound  alfo  fhould,  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon,  be  treated  by  the  future ; but  then  it 
is  not  to  be  drcffed  with  the  eighteen- 
headed  bandage,  but  with  the  common 
long  and  narrow  bandage  ufed  in  other 
fraftures  of  the  arm  ; the  limb  is  after- 
wards to  be  fupported  by  a fhort  napkin, 
fattened  about  the  neck,  by  which  means 
tile  mufcles  will  be  brought  to  a more . 
ready  union,  and  the  cure  fooner  per- 
fefled. 

If  it  Ihould  happen  that  both  bones  of  the 
cubitus  or  leg  Ihould  be  divided  by  afword, 
fo  as  to  leave  the  limb  hanging  only 
by  the  flelh,  Ikin,  and  blood  veffels,  which 
is  a cafe  that  very  rarely  happens,  with- 
out wholly  amputating  the  limb,  then  al- 
fo the  future,  with  the  eighteen-headed 
bandage,  are  the  neceffary  applications  ; 
the  future,  however,  can  be  of  no  fervice 
in  a cafe  of  this  kind,  when  the  flefli  and 
blood-veffels  are  divided,  and  the  limb  fo 
far  cut  off,  as  to  hang  only  by  a fkin,  ef- 
pecially  when  the  part  is  fo  confiderable  as 
the  leg  or  arm  ; for,  in  thefe  cafes,  the 
limb  mutt  be  taken  off,  and  the  ftump 
dreffed  as  in  other  amputations. 

When  the  lower  jaw  is  fo  cut  by  a fword, 
that  the  piece  feparates,  and  cannot  be 
otherwife  retained,  then  alfo  the  future 
may  be  ufed,  adding  a proper  comprefs, 
platters,  and  the  fuitable  bandage.  If 
the  clavicle,  oracromio/i  fcapulte,  fliould 
in  like  manner,  be  wounded  by  afword, 
the  treatment  and  bandage  are  to  be  of 
the  fame  kind,  gently  unbending,  cleanf- 
ing  and  dreffing  the  part  either  every  day, 
or  every  other  day,  as  the  dilcharge  fliall 
require,  till  the  cure  is  perfefled. 

No  medicines  lb  effefiually  prevent  the 
corruption  of  bones  laid  bare,  and  aflift 
to  cover  them  fo  foon  with  flelh,  as  oint- 


ments, balfams,  and  dreffing  feldom,  |o 
have  the  afllltance  of  the  mott  effeJlua] 
balfam  of  all,  pus.  With  thefe  we  fee  the 
extremities  of  amputated  bones  coveted 
over  with  fleffi,  part  of  the  Ikull,  tibij 
and  other  folid  bones,  covered  in  a little 
time  with  granulated  flefli,  after  they  bad 
been  l»id  quite  bare  by  wounds  made 
even  with  bruifing  inftruments  ; and  like, 
wile  after  their  carious  furface  had  been 
cut  off,  and  a complete  cure  made,  with, 
out  tha  lead  exfoliation. 

Other  accidents  io  ‘which  the  Bones  arclj. 
liable,  are  fraflures,  luxations,  S’c.  Sjj 
tlie  articles  FRACTURE,  I.UXATI0N,6ft, 

Difeafes  of  the  Bones,  are  caries,  exof. 
toles,  fiffures,  nodes,  tophi,  rickets, 

See  Caries,  Exostosis,  &c. 

Faffile  Qv petrified  thole  found  bn. 

l ied  in  dift'erent  ftrata,  not  excepting  the 
hardeft  rocks,  where  they  have  under- 
gone fo  great  a change  as  to  be  converted 
into  a ttony.  fubftance.  See  the  article 

. Petrifaction. 

Neper's  Bones.  See  the  article  Neper'i 

BONES. 

Bone-ace,  an  eafy  but  licking  game  at 
cards,  played  thus  : the  dealer  deals  out 
two  cai-ds  to  the  firft  hand,  and  turns  up 
the  third,  and  fo  on  through  all  the 
players,  who  may  be  feven,  eight,  oral 
many  as  the  cards  will  permit ; he  that 
has  the  higheft  card  turned  up  to  him, 
carries  the  bone,  that  is,  one  half  ofthe 
itake,  the  other  remaining  to  be  played 
for  : again,  if  there  be  three  kings,  three 
queens,  three  tens,  &c.  turned  up,  the 
eldeft  hand  wins  the  bone  : but  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  the  ace  of  diamonds  is  bone- 

• ace,  and  wins  all  other  cards  whatever. 

■'Thus  much  for  the  bone  ; andasforthe 
other  half  of  the  ftake,  the  nearell  to 
thirty-one  wins  it,  and  he  thatturnsiip 
or  draws  thirty-one,  wins  it  immedi- 
ately. 

BONGO,  or  Bun  GO,  the  capital  of  one  of 
the  iflands  of  Japan,  to  which  it  gives 
name:  eaft  longitude  131°,  and  noilh 
latitude  32®  30'. 

It  is  a fea-port  town,  fituated  on  the  call 
fide  of  the  ifland,  oppofite  fo  the  ifland  of 
Tonfa,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a 
narrow  channel. 

BONIFACIO,  in  geography,  a port-town 
of-  Corfica,  fituated  at  its  fouth  end,  in 
9°  20'  eaft  longitude,  and  41'’  lo'notlli 
latitude. 

It  is  one  of  the  heft  towns  in  the  whole 
ifland,  and  gives  name  to  the  ftreiglit 
between  Corfisa  and  Sardinia. 
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snNIS  amovendis,  in  law,  is  a 

^writ  diieaed  to  the  (lierifFs  of  London, 
ftff  charging  them,  that  a perfon,  againft: 
whom  judgment  is  obtained,  and  prole- 
utincr  a writ  of  error,  be  not  fuffered  to 
remove  his  goods  until  the  error  is  deter- 

BoNITO,  in  ichthyology,  a very  beauti- 
ful ii(h,  of ‘he  tunny-kind,  with  a broad 
gold  coloured  ftreak  running  along  the 
middle  of  each  fide  from  the  gills  to  the 
tail.  See  the  article  Scomber. 

bonnet,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  a 
cover  for  the  head,  in  common  ufe  be- 
fore the  introduflion  of  hats.  See  Hat. 
Bonnets  are  ftill  ufed  in  many  parts  of 
Scotland. 

Bonnet,  in  fortification,  a fmall  work, 
confining  of  two  faces,  having  only  a pa- 
rapet with  two  rows  of  paliladoes,  of 
about  ten  or  twelve  feet  diftance  : it  is 
generally  railed  before  the  faliant  angle 
of  the  counterfcarp,  and  has  a communi- , 
cation  with  the  covered  way,  by  a trench 
cut  through  the  glacis,  and  palifadoes  on 
each  fide. 

i Bonnet  a' PRETRE,  or Bonnet, 

I in  fortification,  is  an  ont-work,  having  at 
the  head  three  faliant  angles,  and  two  in- 
wards. It  ditfers  from  the  double  tenaille 
only  in  this,  that  its  fides,  inftead  of  be- 
ing parallel,  are  like  the  queue  d'aronde, 
orfwallqw’s  tail,  that  is,  narrowing,  or 
drawing  clofe  at  the  gorge,  and  opening 
at  the  head. 

Bonnet,  in  the  fea-language,  denotes  an 
addition  to  a fail : thus  they  fay,  lace  on 
the  bonnet,  or  fliake  off  the  bonnet. 

BONNEVILLE,  a town  of  Savoy,  filuat- 
cd  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river  Arve, 
about  twenty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Geneva, 
in  6°  10'  eafl;  longitude,  and  46”  i8t 
north  latitude. 

BONNY,  among  miners,  a bed  of  ore, 
differing  only  from  a fquat  as  being 
round,  whereas  the  fquat  is  flat.  See  the 
article  SqUAT. 

BONTIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  di- 
dynamia-angiorpermia  clafs  of  plants  : 
the  flower  coniifts  of  a Angle  petal,  the 
upper  lip  of  which  is  ereiSl  and  etriargi- 
nated,  and  the  lower  lip  bent  back  ; the 
fruit  is  a large  drupe,  of  an  oval  figure, 
containing  only  a ilngle  feed. 

Bonzes,  Indian  priefts,  who,  in  order 
to  diftingnifli  thenifelves  from  the  laity, 
wear  a chaplet  round  their  neck.s,  con- 
fining of  an  hundred  beads,  and  carry 
a Half,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a wooden 


bird  ; they  lire  upon  the  alms  of  th* 
people,  and  yet  are  very  charitably  dif- 
pofed,  maintaining  feveral  orphans  and 
widows  out  of  their  own  colleftions. 
The  tonquinefe  have  a pagod,  or  tem- 
ple, in  each  town,  and  every  pagod  has  ' 
at  leall  two  bonzes  belonging  to  it ; 
fome  have  thirty  or  forty.  The  bonzes 
of  China  are  the  priefts  of  the  fohifts, 
or  lefts  of  Fohi ; and  it  is  one  of  their 
eftabliftied  tenets,  that  there  are  re- 
wards allotted  for  the  righteous,  and 
puniftiments  for  the  wicked,  in  the 
other  world  ; and  tharthere  are  various 
manfions,  in  which  the  fouls  of  men 
will  refide,  according  to  their  different 
degrees  of  merit.  The  bonzes  of  Pega 
are,  generally,  gentlemen  of  the  higheft 
extraftipn. 

BOOK,  liber,  the  compofition  of  a man 
of  wit  or  learning,  defigned  to  com- 
municate fomewhat  he  has  invented,  ex- 
perienced, or  collefted,  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  thence  to  pofterity  ; being  with-- 
al  of  a competent  length  to  make  a vo- 
lume. 

In  this  fenfe,  a book  is  diftinguiftied 
from  a pamphlet,  by  its  greater  length  ; 
and  from  a tome  or  volume,  by  its  con- 
taining the  whole  writing.  Aceording 
to  the  antients,  a book  differed  from  an- 
epiftle,  not  only  in  bulk,  but  in  that  the 
latter  was  folded,  and  the  former  rolled 
upj  not  but  that  there  are  divers  antienf 
books  now  extant,  under  the  names  of 
epiftles. 

Origin  of  Books.  We  have  nothing  that 
is  clear  on  that  fubjeft.  The  books  of 
Mofes  are  doubtlefs  the  oldeft  books  now 
extant ; but  there  were  books  before 
thofe  of  Mofes,  fmee  he  cites  feveral. 
Scipio  Sgambati,  and  others,  even  talk 
of  books  before  the  deluge,  written  by* 
the  patriarchs  Adam,  Seth,  Enos,  Cai- 
nan,  Enoch,  Methufalem,  Lamech, 
Noah  and  his  wife  ; alfo  by  Ham,  Ja- 
pliet  and  his  wife ; befides  others  by  dse- 
nions  or  angels  ; of  all  which  fome  mo-' 
denis  have  I mind  enough  to  fill  an  ante- 
diluvian library  : but  they  appear  all  ei- 
ther the  dreams  of  idle  writers,  or  the 
impoftures  of  fraudulent  ones.  A book- 
of  Enoch  is  even  cited  in  the  Epiftle 
of  Jude,  ver.  10  and  15.  from  which 
fome  endeavour  to  prove  the  reality  of 
the  antediluvian  writings  ; but  the  book- 
cited  by  that  apoftle  is  generally  allow- 
ed, both  by  antient  and  modern  writers^ 
to  be  fpurious.- 


Of 
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profane  books,  the  bided  extant  are 
Homer’s  poems,  which  were  fo  even  in 
the  time  of  Sixtus  Erhpiricus ; though 
we  find  mention  iii  greek  writers  of  fe- 
venty  others  prior  to  Horner,  as  Hermes, 
Orpheus,  Daphne,  Horus,  Linus,  Mu- 
faeus,  Palamedes,  Zoroader,  &c.  but 
of  the  greater  part  of  thefe  there  is  not 
the  lead  fragment  remaining  5 and  of 
others,  the  pieces  which  go  under  their 
names  are  generally  held,  by  the  learned, 
to  be  fup'pofititious.  F.  Hardouin  goes 
farther,  charging  all  the  antient  books, 
beth  greek  and  latin,  except  Cicero, 
Pliny, -Virgil’s  Georgies,  Horace’s  Sa- 
tires and  Ep'idles,  Herodotus,  and  Ho- 
mer, to  be  fpilrious,  and  forged  in  the 
Xlllth  century,  by  a club  of  perfons, 
under  the  direftion  of  one  Severus  Ar- 
contius.  Among  the  Greeks,  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  the  olded  books  were  in  verfe, 
which  was  prior  to  profe : Herodotus’s 
Hidory  is  the  oldeft  book  extant  of  the 
profaic  kind. 

S^aterials  of  Books.  Several  forts  of  mate- 
rials were  ufed  formerly  in  making  books : 
plates  of  lead,  and  copper,  the  barks 
of  trees,  bricks,  done,  and  wood  were 
the  fird  riiaterials  employed  to  engrave 
fuch  things  uponj  as  men  were  willing 
to  have  tranfmitted  to  poderify.  JOfe- 
phus  fpeaks  of  two  columns,  the  one 
of  done,  the  other  of  brick,  on  which 
the  children  of  Seth  wrote  their  in- 
vention? and  adronomical  difeoveries  : 
Porphyry  makes  mention  of  forae  pillars, 
preferved  in  Crete,  on  which  the  cere- 
monies, praftifed  by  the  Corybantes  in 
their  facrifices,  were  recorded  : Heliod’s 
works  were  originally  written  upon  tables 
of  lead,  and  depofited  in  the  temple  of 
the  Mufes,  in  Bceotia  : the  ten  cotnmand- 
naents,  delivered  to  Mofes,  were  written 
upon  done ; and  Solon’s  laws,  upon 
wooden  planks.  Tables  of  wood,  box, 
and  ivory,  were  common  among  the  an- 
tients  : when  of  vyood,  they  Were  fre- 
quently covered  with  wax,  that  people 
might  write  on  them  with  more  eafe,  or 
blotoutwhat  they  had  written.  The  leaves 
of  the  palm-tree  were  afterwards  ufed  in- 
dead of  wooden  planks,  and  the  fined  and 
thinned  part  of  the  bark  of  fuch  trees,  as 
the  lime,  the  afh,  the  mapple,  and  the 
elm  ; from  hence  comes  the  word  liber, 
which  fignifi^s  the  inner  bark  of  the  trees ; 
and  as  thefe  barks  were  rolled  np,  in  or- 
der to  be  removed  with  greater  eafe,  thefe 
rolls  were  called  ‘volumeri,  a volume  ; a 
name  afterwards  given  to  the  like  rolls  of 
4 


paper,  or  parchment. 

Thus  we  find  books  were  fird  written  Jii 
dones,  witnefs  the  decalogue  given  ( 
Mofes : then  on  the  parts  of  plants  as 
leaves  chiefly  Of  the  palm-tree  ; the  fimi 
and  bark,  efpecially  of  the  tilia, 
phillyrea,  and  the  egyptian  papyrus!  Bv 
degrees  wax,  then  leather,  were  intro, 
duced,  efpecially  the  fkins  of  goats  and 
flieep,  of  which  at  length  parchment  was 
prepared  ; then  lead  came  into  ufe ; a|fo 
linen,  filk,  horn,  and,  ladly,  paper  it. 
felf. 

Form  4fB00KS.  The  fird  books  were  in  tie 
form'  of  blocks  and  tables  : but  as  flex- 
ible  matter  came  to  be  wrote  On,  tier 
found  it  more  convenient  tomaketheif 
books  in  tlie  form  of  rolls : thefe  were 
compOfed  of  feveral  ftieets,  fattened  to 
each  Other,  and  rolled  upon  a ftick  or 
umbilicus-,  the  whole  making  a kind  of 
column,  or  cylinder,  which  was  to  le 
managed  by  the  umbilicus  as  a handle, 
it  being  reputed  a crime  to  take  hold  of 
the  roll  itfelf : the  outfide  of  the  volume 
was  called  frons  5 the  ends  of  theumbili. 
cus,  cornua,  horns,  which  were  ufually 
carved,  and  adorned  with  filver,  ivo- 
ry,' or  even  gold  and  precious  Hones ! 
the  title,  was  ftruck  on  the 

outfide  ; the  whole  volume,  \vhen  ex- 
tended,  might  make  a yard  and  a half 
wide,  and  fifty  lorig.  The  form  which 
obtains  among  uvis  the  fquare,  compof- 
ed  of  feparate  leaves ; which  was  alfo 
known,  though  little  ufed,  by  the  an- 
tients. 

To  the  form  of  books  belongs  alfo  the  in- 
ternal cecononiy,  as  the  order  and  aiv 
ran-gement  of  points  and  letters  into  lines 
and  pages,  with  margins  and  other  ap- 
pni'tenantes  : this  has  Undergone  many 
varieties  ; at  firll  the  letters  were  only  di- 
vided into  lines,  then  into  feparate  won's,- 
which,  by  degrees,  were  noted  with  ac- 
cents, and  diflribufed,  by  points  anil 
flops,  into  periods,  -paragraphs,  chap- 
ters, and  other  divifions.  In  i'ome  coun- 
tries, as  among  the  orientals,  the  lines 
begiin  from  the  right  and  ran  reftward; 
in  others,  as  the  "northern  and  wellerii 
nations,  from  left  to  right  ; others,  as 
the  Greeks,  followed  both  direftions,  al- 
ternately going  in  the  one,  and  return- 
ing in  the  other,  called  botifnphedon -M 
moli  countries  the  lines  run  from  one  lide 
to  the  other : in  foine,  particularly  the 
Chinefe,  from  top  to  bottom.  .'hgain,  m 
fome  the  page  is  entire  and  unifoni),-  m 
others,  divided  into  columns  j in  others, 
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ijidinguiflied  into  text  and  notes,  either 
marginal,  or  at  the  bottom  ; ufually  it  is 
ftimi/hed  with  fignatures,  and  catch- 
words; fometimes  alfo  with  a regifter,  to 
difcover  whether  the  book  is  complete. 
To  thefe  are  added  the  apparatus  of  fum- 
maries  or  fide-notes,  the  embellifliments 
of  red,  gold,  or  initial  letters,  head- 
pieces,  tail-pie»es,  eEgies,  fchemes, 
maps,  and  the  like.  The  end  of  the 
book,  now  denoted  by  finis,  was  an- 
tiently  marked  i with  this  charaaer  V, 
called  cornis : there  alfo  occur  certain 
formulas  at  the  beginnings  and  endings 
of  books ; the  one  to  exhort  the  reader  to 
be  courageous,  and  proceed  to  the  fol- 
lowing books  ; the  others  were  conclu- 
fions,  often  guarded  with  imprecations 
acainft  fuch  as  fhould  faliify  them. 

]jpof  Books,  It  is  certain,  that  books 
make  one  of  the  chief  inftnunents  of  ^ac- 
qiiiring  knowledge  ; they  aie  the  repofi- 
tories  of  the  law,  and  vehicles  of  learn- 
ing of  every  kind ; our  religion  itfelf  is 
founded  on  books,  and  without  them, 
fays  Bartholin,  God  is  filent,  juftice  dor- 
mant, phyfic  at  a Hand,  philofophy  lame, 
letters  dumb,  and  all  things  involved  in 
Cimmerian  darknefs.  The  eulogia  which 
liave  been  beftowed  upon  books  are  infi- 
nite s they  are  reprefented  as  the  refuge 
of  truth,  which  is  banifhed  out  of  con- 
verlation : as  ftanding  counfellors  and 
preachers,  always  at  hand,  and  always 
difmterefted  ; having  this  adva.ntage  over 
all  initruftions,  that  they  are  ready  to 
repeat  their  leflbn  as  often  as  we  pleafe. 
Books  I'upply  the  want  of  mafters,  and 
even,  in  fume  meafurei  the  want  of  ge- 
nius and  invention,  and  can  rail'e  the 
diiileltperfons,  who  have  memory,  above 
tlielevel  of  thegreateft  geniufes,  if  defti- 
tute  of  their  help.  Perhaps  their  greateft 
glory  is  the  affeflion  borne  them  by  many 
of  the  greateft  men  of  all  ages.  M.  Cato, 
the  elder  Pliny,  the  emperor  Julian,  and 
Olliers,  are  on  record  for  their  great  de- 
votion to  books  ! the  laft  has  perpetuated 
his  paffion  by  fome  Greek  epigrams  in 
their  praife.  Richard  Bury,  bifliop  of 
Durham,  and  lord-chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, has  an  exprefs  treatife  on  the  love 
of  books. 

hil  sffeSts  objeiled  to  Books;  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  faid,  that  they  employ 
too  much  of  our  time  and  attention,  en- 
gage us  in  purfuits  of  no  ufe  to  the  com- 
monwealth, and  indifpofe  us  for  the 
lunflions  of  civil  life  ; that  they  render 
jnany  lazy,  and  'prevent  ' their  exerting 


their  own  talents,  by  furnifhing  them,  oi^ 
every  occafion,  with  things  of  the  growtk 
of  others;  and  that  our  natural  lights  be- 
come weakened  and  extinguifhed  by  in- 
uring ourfelves  only  to  fee  with  foreign 
lights  : befides,  that  all  men  are  thereby 
furnifhed  with  means  of  impofing  on  the 
people,  and  propagating  fuperftition,  im,- 
morality,  enthuliafm,  or  irreligion,  which 
will  always  fpread  fafter,  and  be  receiv- 
ed more  greedily  than  leflbns  of  truth 
and  virtue. 

Art  of  nuritingor  compofmg  Books.  To 
this  end  we  have  much  fewer  helps 
and  inftruffions,  than  for  the  art  of 
fpeaking  ; though  the  former  be  the  more 
difficult  of  the  tyvo,  as  a reader  is  not 
fo  eafy  to  be  impofed  on,  but  has  better 
opportunities  of  dptefling  frauds  than  ^ 
hearer.  A great  cardinal,  indeed,  re- 
duces an  author’s  bufinefs  to  a few  heads, 
were  they  but  as  eafily  prafilifed  as  pre- 
feribed  : let  him  confider  who  it  is  writes, 
what,  how,  why,  and  to  whom.  To 
write  a good  book,  an  interefting  (ubjeft 
muft  be  chofen,  which  is  to  be  long  and 
clofely  meditated  on ; and  of  the  lenti- 
ments  that  offer'  themfelves,  thofe  which 
are  already  commonly  known  are  to  be 
rejefled  ; few  or  no  digreffions  from  the 
main  point  are  to  be  allowed ; quota- 
tions rarely  made,  and  then  only  to  prove 
fame  important  truth,  or  embellifti  the 
I'ubjefl  with  fome  beautiful  and  uncom- 
mon ohfervations,  never  bringing  an  an- 
tient  philofopher  on  the  ftage,  to  fay  what 
the  meaneft  lacquey  could  have  faid  as 
well  ; nor  making  a ferraon,  unlefs  the 
bufinefs  be  to  preach. 

Marks  of  good  Books.  Thefe  are,  accord- 
ing to  Selden,  folidity,  perfpicuity,  and 
brevity.  The  firft  will  be  attained  by 
keeping  the  piece  long  by  us,  often  re- 
viewing and  correfiling  it,  bythe  advice  of 
friends : the  fecond,  by  dilpofing  the 
fentiments  in  a due  order,  and  delivering 
them  under  proper  and  ufual  expreffions  s 
the  third,  by  rejedling  every  thing  that  does 
not  immediately  concern  thefubjeft. 

‘To  judge  of  a Book.  Thofe  who  have  treat- 
ed of  the  fubjeft,  direEl  us  to  obferve  the 
title,  the  author’s  or  editor’s  name,  the 
number  of  editions,  the  place  where,  and 
the  year  when  it  was  printed;  proceed 
then  to  the  preface,  and  look  for  the  au- 
^thor’s  defign,  and  the  occafion  of  his  wri- 
ting; confider  alfo  his  country  (each  na- 
tion having  its  peculiar  genips)  and  the 
perfon  by  whole  order  he  wrote  : if  his 
life  be  annexed  to  it,  run  it  over,  and  note 

his 
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Ms  pcofeffibn,  and  what  rank  he  was  of, 
what  is  remarkabis  in  his  education,  ftu- 
dies,  converfation,  £fc.  If  the  preface 
does  not  give  an  account  of  the  method 
of  the  work,  run  briefly  over  the  order 
and  difpofition  of  it,  and  note  what  points 
the  author  has  handled. 

Foreign  Books’.  All  foreign  bound  books 
pay  duty  on  importation  14s.  for  every 
iiatb.  As  to  unbound  books,  they  are 
commonly  entered  by  the  hundredweight, 
and  pay,  if  French,  13  s.  6_.4-|d.  but  if 
from  any  other  country,  only  7 s.  7-jf  ■§  d. 
It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  all  popifli 
books  are  prohibited  to  be  imported  ; as 
are  all  englifli  books  printed  abroad,  un- 
lefs  with  the  confent  of  the  proprietor  of 
the  copy. 

Common-place  Book,  See  Common-place 

BOOK. 

STrarZ-BooK.  See  the  article  Text. 

Books,  in  a mercantile  fenf^  the  feveral 
regifters  wherein  merchants  and  other 
dealers  keep  their  accounts. 

Merchants  books  are  kept  either  Angle, 
or  according  to  the  method  of  double  en- 
try. They  who  keep  them  in  the  former 
method,  have  occafion  for  few  books,  as 
a journal,  or  day-book  j and  a ledger, 
or  poft  book  : the  former  to  write  all  the 
articles  following  each  other  as  they  oc- 
cur in  the  courl'e  of  their  bufinefs  ; and 
the  other  to  draw  out  the  accounts  of  all 
the  debtors  and  creditors  on  the  journal. 
This  method  is  only  proper  for  retail 
dealers,  or  at  leaft  for  traders  who  have 
but  very  little  bufinefs  : but  as  for  whole- 
fale  dealers  and  great  merchants,  who 
keep  their  books  according  to  the  double 
entry,  or  Italian  method,  as  is  now  mod 
commonly  done,  their  bufinefs  requires 
feveral  other  books,  the  ufefulnefs  of 
which  will  be  feen  from  what  follows. 
The  moll  confiderable  books,  according 
to  the  method  of  double  entry,  are  the 
wafte-book,  the  journal,  and  the  ledger  ; 
but  befides  thefe  three,  which  are  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary,  there  are  feveral  others, 
to  the  number  of  thirteen,  or  even  more, 
called  fnbfervient  or  auxiliary  bonks, 
which  are  ufed  in  proportion  to  the  bufi- 
piefs  a man  has,  or  to  the  nature  of  the 
bufinefs  a man  carries  on.  Thefe  books 
are  the  cafli-book,  the  debt-book,  the 
book  of  numeros,  the  book  of  invoices, 
the  book  of  accounts  current,  the  book  of 
commiflions,  orders,  or  advices,^  &c. 

luaJle-BoOK.  may  be  defined  a regifter, 
piitaining  an  inventory  of  a merchant’s 


effeas,  and  debts,  with  a dillina're’co,r 
of  all  his  tranfaaions  and  dealings 
a way  of  trade,  related  in  a ■■  ‘ 
flile,  and  in  order  of  time  as 
one  another. 

The  wafte-book  opens  with  the  invento. 
ry,  which  conlills  of  two  parts;  fiift  i|,j 
effeas,  that -is,  the  money  a merdian' 
has  by  him,  the  goods  he  has  in  hanj 
his  part  of  fliips,  honfes,  farms, 
with  the  debts  due  to  him  ; the  fccojj 
part  of  the  inventory  is  the  debts  due  by 
him  to  others  : the  difference  betweej 
which,  and  the  effeas,  is  what  tlienitr. 
chants  call  neat  Hock.  When  a man  be. 
gins  the  world,  and  firll  fets  up  to  traJe 
the  inventory  is  to  be  gathered  from  a 
furvey  of  the  particulars  that  make  upbis 
real  eftate  ; but  ever  after  is  to  be  colleS. 
ed  from  the  ballance  of  his  old  books, 
carried  to  the  new. 

After  the  inventory  is  fairly  related  imbe 
wafte-book,  the  tranfaaions  of  trade  come 
next  to  be  entered  down  ; which  is  a 
daily  talk  to  be  performed  as  they  occur 
The  narrative  ought  to  exhibit  tranfac. 
tions  with  all  the  circumftances  necelTi. 
ry  to  be  known,  and  no  more.  ItflioulJ 
contain  the  names  of  perfons  withwliom 
the  merchant  deals  upon  ti  lift,  the  con- 
ditions of  bargains,-  the  terms  of  pay- 
ment, the  quantity,  quality,  and  prices 
of  goods,  with  every  thing  that  fervesto 
make  the  record  diftina,  and  noibing 
elfe.  The  wafte-book,  if  no  fubliiliary 
books  are  kept,  fliould.  contain  a record  of 
all  the  merchant’s  tranfaaions  and  deil- 
ings  in  away  of  trade;  and  tliatnotonly 
of  fuch  as  are  properly  and  purely  iinr- 
cantile,  but  of  every  occurrence  that af- 
feas  Ills  flock,  fo  as  to  impair  or  increal'e 
it,  fuch  as  private  expences,  fervantsfees, 
houfe-rer.ts,  money  gained,  &c. 

The  journal,  or  day-Boovi,  is  the  book 
wherein  the  tranlhaions  recorded  in  tbt 
wafte-bock  are  prepared  to  be  carried lo 
the  ledger,  by  having  their  proper  dtbtoii 
and  creditors  afeertained  and  pointed ouli 
whence  it  may  be  obferved,  that  thegrtJt 
ilefign  of  the  journal  is  to  prevent  etrori 
in  the  ledger  ; again,  after  the  ledger  is 
filled  up,  the  journal  facilitates  thewotk 
required  irirevifing  and  correflingitikt 
firrt  the  wafte-book  and  journal  are  com- 
pared, and  then  the  journal  and  ledger, 
whereas  to  revife  the  ledger  immediately 
fi'om  the  wafte-ibook,  would  be  a malW 
of  no  lefs  difficulty,  than  to  form  it  'viih- 
opt  the  help  of  a journal  j laftl)', 


f'‘6yfuccetd 
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journal  is  defigned  as  a fair  record  of  a 
merchant’s  buftnefs,  for  neither  of  the 
other  two  books  can  ferve  this  purpofe  ; 
not  the  ledger,  by  reafon  o'f  the  order  that 
obtains  in  it,  and  alfo  on  account  of  its 
brevity,  being  little  more  than  a large  in- 
dex: nor  can  the  wafte-'boolc  anfwer  this 
delign,  as  it  can  neither  be  fair  nor 
uniform,  nor  very  accurate,  being  com- 
monly written  by  different  hands,  and  in 
time  of  biifinefs.  Hence  it  is,  that  in 
cafe  of  differences  between  a merchant 
and  his  dealers,  the  journal  is  the  book 
commonly  called  for,  and  infpefted  by  a 
civil  judge. 


In  the  journal,  perfons  and  things  are 
charged  debtors  to  other  perfons  and 
things  as  creditors  ; and  in  this  it  agrees 
with  the  ledger,  where  the  fame  ftile  is 
ufed,  but  differs  from  it  as  to  foinns  and 
order ; fo  that  it  agrees  with  the  vvafte- 
book  in  thofe  very  things  where  it  dif- 
fers from  the  ledger  ; and  on  the  other 
hand,  it  agrees  with  the  latter,  in  the 
very  point  wherein  it  differs  from  the 
former : but  in  order  to  Hate  the  com- 
parifon  betwixt  the  wafte-book  and 
journal,  we  fhall  turn  two  or  three  ex- 
amples of  the  wafte-book  into  a journal 
form. 


Bought  of  James  Sloan  loo  yards  of  flialloon,  at  lod. 
per  yard. 

Whereof  paid. 

Reft  due,  at  two  months, 


W A S T E-B  O O K. 

-July  ift. 


Bought  of  William  Pope  40  yards  of  black  cloth,  at  14  s.  per  yard,  j 
payable  in  three  months,  ■ £ 


sS 


I.  s.  d. 

02  00  00 
02  03  04 


03  04 


.4th. 


Sold  William  Pope  four  pipes  of  port  wine,  at  27  1.  10  s.  per 
pipe.  1.  s.  d. 

Whereof  received,  55  po  00 

Reft  due,  on  demand,  55  00  00 


JOURNAL. 
July  ift.. 


Black  CLOTH  Dr.  to  William  Pope,  zS  1. 

For  40  yards,  at  14  s.  per  yard,  payable  in  three  months, 


1. 

aS 


Shalloon  Dr.  to  sundries,  4I.  3 s.  4d. 

To  Cafh  paid  in  part  for  100  yards,  at  10  d.  per  yard. 
To  J;  Sloan,  for  the  reft,  due  at  two  months. 


I.  s. 

02  00 
02 


03  04 


03 


04 


.4th. 


Sundries  Drs.  to  port  wine,  iiol. 
Cafh,  received  in  part  tor  four  pipes,  at  zyl 
William  Pope,  for  the  reft  on  demand, 


1.  s.  id- 
les, per  pipe,  55  00  00 
55  00  pc 


r to  00  10 


It  may  be  iiere  obferved,  that  every  cafe 
orexampleof  the  wafte-book,  when  en- 
tered into  the  journal,  is  called  a journal 
poll,  or  entrance ; thus  the  exaniples 
■ above,  niake  three  direfl  ports.  Again, 
a port  is  either  fimple  or  complex  ; a 
VoL.  I, 


fimp'le  port,  is  that  which  has  but  one 
debtor,  and  one  creditor,  as  the  firft  of 
thefe  a|o»e;  a complex  poft,  is  either 
when  debtor  is  ballanced  by  one 
or  more  creditpi  s,  as  in  tile  fecond  poft  ; 
or  when  two  or  mors  debtors  are-hal- 
^ y lanced 
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lanced  by  one  creditor,  as  In  the  third 
poft  ; or  when  feveral  debtors  are  bal- 
lanced  by  feveral-  creditors;  and  then  the 
poft  is  faid  to  be  complex  in  both  terms. 
This  being  premifed,  the  following  rules 
are  to  be  obferved  for  writing  in  the 
iournal. 

i.  In  a fimple  poft,  the  debtor  is  to  be 
exprefsly  mentioned,  then  the  creditor, 
and  laftly  the  fum,  all  in  one  line  ; after 
which,  the  narrative,  or  reafon  of  the  en- 
try, in  one  or  more  lines,  as  in  the  firfl; 
of  thefe  three  pofts  above, 
a.  In  a complex  poft,  the  feveral  debtors, 
or  creditors,  are  expreffed  in  the  firft 
line,  by  themfelves,  -with  their  refpeifive 
fums  fubjoined  to  them,  which  are  to  be 
added  up,  and  their  total  carried  to  the 
money  columns,  as  in  the  fecond  and 
third  pofts. 

3.  The  debtors  and  creditors  fhould  be 
written  hi  a large  letter,  or  text  hand, 
both  for  ornament  and  diftinfilion. 
Before  we  proceed  to  explain  the  ledger, 
we  fhall  previoufly  inquire  into  the  na- 
ture and  ufe  of  the  terms  debtor  and  credi- 
tor, as  the  whole  art  of  book-keeping 
entirely  depends  on  a true  idea  of  thofe 
terras,  the  nature  and  ufe  of  which  will 
be  obvious  from  the  following  confidera- 
tions. 

Accounts  in  the  ledger  confift  ,of  two 
parts,  which  in  their  own  nature  are  di- 
reftly  oppofed  to,  and  the  reverfe  of  one 
another,  which  are  therefore  fet  fronting 
one  another,  and  on  oppofite  fides  of  the 
fame  folio.  Thus  all  the  articles  of  the 
money  received,  go  to  the  left  fide  of  the 
cafh  account ; and  all  the  articles  or  fums 
laid  out,  are  carried  to  the  right.  In 
like  manner,  the  purchafe  of  goods  is 
pofted  to  the  left  fide  of  the  accounts  of 
the  faid  goods,  and  the  fale  or  difpofal  of 
them  to  the  right. 

Tranfaflions  of  trade  or  cafes  of  the 
wafte-book,  are  alfo  made  up  of  two 
parts,  which  belong  to  different  accounts, 
and  to  oppofite  fides  of  the  ledger,  e.g. 
If  goods  are  bought  for  ready  money, 
the  two  parts  are  the  goods  received,  and 
the  money  delivered;  the  former  of  which 
goes  to  the  left  fide  of  the  account  of  the 
faid  goods,  and  the  latter  to  the  right  fide 
of  the  cafti  account. 

The  two  parts  in  any  cafe  in  the  wafte- 
book,  when  pofted  to  the  journal,  are  de- 
nominated the  one  the  debtor,  the  other 
the  creditor  of  that  poft  ; and  when  cart 
riedfrom  thence  to  the  ledger,  the  debtor. 


or  debtor  part,  is  entered  upon  tile  Ief( 
fide  (hence  called  the  debtor  fide)  of  itj 
own  account,  where  it  is  charged  debtor 
to  the  creditor  part : again,  the  creditor 
or  creditor  part,  is  pofted  to  the  right  Cdi 
or  creditor  fide  of  its  account,  and  madj 
creditor  by  the  debtor  part.  Hence  italic 
book-keeping  is  faid  to  be  a method  of 
keeping  accounts  by  double  entry,  bt. 
caufe  every  fingle  cafe  of  the  wafte-book 
requires  at  leaft  two  entrances  in  the  ltd. 
ger,  vi%.  one  for  the  debtor,  and  anothir 
for  the  creditor. 

From  what  has  beemfaid,  it  is  etidetl 
that  the  terms-  debtor  and  creditor,  are 
nothing  elfe  but  marks  or  charafteriSltJ 
ftamped  upon  the  different  parts  oftnjf. 
affions  in  the  journal,  exprelfing  the  re- 
lation of  thefe  parts  to  one  another,  and 
ftiewing  to  which  fide  of  their  refyeftive 
■ accounts  in  the  ledger  they  are  to  be  car- 
ried. 

Having  thus  far  explained  the  meaning 
of  the  terms  debtor  and  creditor,  we  toll 
now  proceed  to  the  ledger,  or  principal 
book  of  accounts. 

Of  the  ledger.  The  ledger  is  the  principal 
book  wherein  all  thefeveralarticlesofeacli 
particular  account,  that  lie  fcattered  in 
other  books,  according  to  their  dates,  art 
collefled,  and  placed  together  in  fpaccs 
allotted  for  them,  in  fuch  a manner,  tbal 
the  oppofite  parts  of  every  account,  ate 
direflly  fet  fronting  one  another,  on  op' 
pofite  fides  of  the  fame  folio. 

The  ledger’s  folios  are  divided  intofpaces 
for  containing  the  accounts,  on  the  bead 
of  which  are  written  the  titles  of  the  ac- 
counts, marked  Dr.  on  the  left  hand 
page,  and  Cr.  on  the  rights  below wliicl 
itand  the  articles,  with  the  word  pre- 
fixed on  the  Dr.  fide,  and  the  word  1) 
on  the  Cr.  fide;  and  upon  the  margin 
are  recorded  the  dates  of  the  articles,  in 
two  fnnall  columns  allotted  for  that  pnr- 
pofe.  The  money  columns  are  the  fame 

as  in  other  books  : before  them  ftandliie 
folio  column,  which  contains  figures,  di- 
refling  to  the  folio  where  the  correfpond- 
ing  ledger-entrance  of  each  article  is 
made  ; for  every  thing  is  twice  entered 
in  the  ledger,  ‘viz,  on  the  Dr.  fide  of  one 
account,  and  again  on  the  Cr.  fide  ot 
fome  other  account ; fo  that  the  figures 
mutually  refer  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
and  are  of  ufe  in  examining  the  ledger. 
Befides  thefe  columns,  there  muft  bekepl 
in  all  accounts,  where  number,  meafure, 
weight,  or  diftinflion  of  coins  is  confidet" 

ed, 


1? 
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eJ  inner  columns,  to  infert  the  quantity ; 
and  for  the  ready  finding  any  account  in 
the  ledger,  it  has  an  alphabet,  or  index, 
wherein  are  written  the  titles  of  all  ac- 
counts, with  the  number  of  the  folio 
where  they  Hand. 

ftio  tk  ledger  is  filled  up  from  the  journal. 
j Turn  to  the  index,  and  fee  whether 
the  Dr.  of  the  journal-poll,  to  be  trapf- 
ported,  be  written  there  ; if  not,  in- 
fect it  under  its  proper  letter,  with  the 
number  of  the  folio  to  which  it  is  to  be 
carried. 

t,  Having  dillinguifiied  the  Dr.  and  the 
Cr,  fides,  as  already  direfled,  recording 
the  dates,  complete  the  entiy  in  one  line, 

Ijy  giving  a lliort  hint  of  the  nature  and 
terras  of  the  tranfadlion,  carrying  the  film 
to  the  money  crdumns,  and  inlerting  the 
quantity,  if  it  be  an  account  of  goods, 
S?r,  in  the  inner  columns,  and  the  refer- 
ring figure  in  the  folio  column. 

3.  Turn  next  to  the  Cr.  of  the  journal- 
poft,  and  proceed  in  the  fame  manner 
with  it,  both  in -the  index  and  ledger; 
with  this  difference  only,  that  the  entry 
is  to  be  made  on  the  Cr.  fide,  and  the 
word  By  prefixed  to  it. 

4.  The  poll  being  thus  entered  in  the 
ledger,  return  to  the  journal,  and  on  the 


'75' 

Cash  Dr. 

Fo. 

1. 

s. 

d. 

July 

4 

To  port  wine,  re- 
ceived in  part  /or 
fourpipes,  at  27 1. 
10  s.  per  pipe, 

6 

55 

CO 

00 

WiL.  P-OPE  Dr. 

July 

4 

To  port-wine,  as 
.per  journal, 

6 

55 

00 

00 

Caji-BooK,  This  is  the  moll  impoitant 
of  the  auxiliary  books.  It  is  fo  called, 
bccaul'e  it  contains,  in  debtor  and  credi- 
tor, all  thecafh  that  comes  in,  and  goes 
out  of  a merchant’s  Hock.  The  receipts 
on  the  debtor’s  fide ; the  perfons  of  whom 
it  was  received,  on  what,  and  on  whofe 
account,  and  in  what  fpecie;  and- the 
payments,  on  the  creditor’s  fide  ; men- 
tioning alfo  the  fpecie,  the  reafons  of  the 
payments,  to  whom,  and  for  what  ac- 
count they  ate  made. 
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margin  mark  the  folios  of  the  accounts, 
with  the  folio  of  the  Dr.  above,  and  the 
folio  of  the  Cr.  below,  and  a fmall  line 
between  them  thtts  4.  Thefe  marginal 
numbers  of  the  journal,  area  kind  of  in- 
dex to  the  ledger,  and  are  of  ufe  in  ex- 
amining the  books,  and  on  other  occa- 
fions. 

j.  In  opening  the  accounts  in  the  ledger, 
follow  the  order  of  the  journal ; that 
is,  beginning  with  the  firli  journal-poll, 
allow  the  firli  fpace  in  the  ledger  for  the 
Dr.  of  it,  the  next  for  the  Cr.  the  third 
for  the  Dr.  of  the  following  pod,  if  it  be 
not  the  fame  with  fome  of  thofe  already 
opened,  and  fo  on  till  the  whole  journal 
•be  tranfported  ; ajid  fuppofing  that,  thro’ 
inadvertency,  fome  former  fpace  has  been 
allowed  too  large,  you  are  pot  to  go  back 
to  fubdivide  it,  in  order  to  ere£l  another 
account  in  it. 

Tho’  thefe  rules  are  formed  for  fiinple 
polls,  where  there  is  but  one  Dr.  and 
one  Cr.  yet  they  may  be  eafily  applied 
to  complex  ones. 

As  examples,-  how  articles  are  to  be  en- 
tered in  the  ledger,  take  the  two  accounts 
of  Cash  and  William  Pope,  fo  far  as 
mentioned  in  the  above  waile-book  and 
journal. 


'75' 

Contra  Cr. 

Fo. 

1. 

S. 

d. 

July 

By  Oialloon,  paid  in 
partfonooyards, 
at  10  d.  per  yard. 

12 

2 

00 

00 

Contra  Cr. 

July 

I 

By  black  cloth,  for 
40  yaids,  at  14  s. 
per  yard. 

3 

28 

00 

00 

Book  of  debts,  or  payments,  is  a book  in 
which  is  written  down  the  day  on  which 
all  fums  become  due,  either  to  be  re- 
ceived or  paid,  by  bills  of  exchange,  notes 
of  hand,  merchandizes  bought  or  fold, 
or  otherwife.  By  comparing  receipts  and 
payments,  one  may,  in  time,  provide  the 
neceffary  funds  for  payments,  by  getting 
the  bills,  notes,  (Sc.  due  to  be  paid,  or 
by  taking  other  precautions. 

'Boon  of  numerous,  or  nuares.  This  book 
is  kept  in  order,  to  know  eafily  all  the 
Y y 1 , mer- 
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inercliainllzesthataie  lodged  in  theware- 
houfe,  thofe  that  are  taken  out  of  it,  and 
thofe  that  remain  ther^'n. 

Book  of  mnjoices.  This  book  is  kept  to 
preferve  the  journal  from  erafurcs,  which 
'•are  unavoidable  in  dravving  up  the  ac- 
counts of  invoices  of  the  I'everal  mer- 
chandizes received,  fent  out,  or  fold  ; 
wherein  one  is  obliged  to  enter  very  mi- 
nute particulars.  It  is  alfo  rfefigned  to  ren- 
der thofe  invoices  eafier  to  find  than  they 
can  be  in  the  wafte-book,  or  journal. 

Book  of  accounts  current.  This  book  fcrves 
to  draw  Cip  the  accounts  which  are  to  be 
fent  to  correfpondents,  in  order  to  fettle 
them  in  concert,  before  they  are  bal- 
lanced  in  the  ledger ; it  is  properly  a 
duplicate  of  the  accounts  current,  which 
is  kept  to  have  recourfe  to  occafionally. 
The  other  mercantile  books  generally  in 
ufe  are,  the  book  of  comrrriffions,  orders, 
or  advices-;  the  .book  of  acceptances  of 
bills  of  exchange  ; the  book  of  remit- 
tances ; the  book  of  expences  ; the  copy- 
book of  letters  ; the  book  of  poftage  ; 
the  fltip-books,  and  the  book  of  work- 
men. To  thefe  may  be  added  others, 
which  depend  on  the  greater  or  lefl'er  ac- 
curacy of  the  merchants  and  bankers, 
and  on  the  feveral  kinds  of  trade  carried 
on  by  particular  dealers. 

Book-binding,  the  art  of  gathering  and 
fewing  together  the  fheets  of  a book,  and 
covering  it  with  a back,  £fc.  It  is  per- 
formed thus  : the  leaves  are  firft  folded 
with  a folding-ftick,  and  laid  over  each 
other  in  the  order  of  the  fignature  ; then 
beaten  on  a (lone  with  a hammer,  to 
make  them  fmooth,  and  open  well,  and 
afterwards  preffed.  Wliile  in  the  prefs 
they  are  fewed  upon  bands,  which  are 
pieces  of  cord  or  packthread  ; fix  bands 
to  a folio  book,  five  to  a quarto,  oftavo, 
(Sc.  which  is  done  by  drawing  a thread 
thro’  the  middle  of  each  fheet,  and  giv- 
ing it  a turn  round  each  band,  beginning 
wiih  the  firft,  and  proceeding  to  the  laft. 
After  this  the  books  are  glued,  and  the 
bands  open  and  feraped,  for  the  better 
fixing  the  palle-boards ; the  back  is 
turned  with  a hammer,  and  the  book 
fixed  in  a prefs  between  two  boards,  in 
in  order  to  make  a groove  for  fixing  the 
pafte-b:ards ; thefe  being  applied,  holes 
are  made  for  fixing  them  to  the  book, 
which  is  (ireffed  a third  time.  Then  the 
book  is  at  laft  put  to  the  cutting-prefs, 
betwixt  two  boards,  the  one  lying  even 


with  the  prefs,  for  the  knife  to  run  upon 
the  other  above  it,  for  the  knife  to  nj 
again!!::  after  which  the  pafte-boards ait 
fquared. 

The  next  operation  is  the  fprinkling  i|,( 
leaves  of  the  book,  which  is  done  h 
dipping  a brufli  into  vermilion  andfa«. 
green,  holding  the  brulh  in  one  banJ 
and  fpreading  the  hair  with  the  otlitr' 
by  which  motion  the  edges  of  the  leaves 
are  fprinkled  in  a regular  manner,  will, 
out  any  fpots  being  bigger  thati  tlii 
others. 

Then  remains  the  covers,  which  are  ei. 
. therof  calf-fkin,  or  of  flieep- flcin ; ilieft 
being  moiftened  in  water,  arecutoutij 
the  fize  of  the  book,  then  fmeared  over 
with  pafte,  made  of  wheat  flour,  and  af. 
terwards  ftretched  over  the  pafte-boarJ 
on  the  outlide,  and  doubled  over  th 
edges  withinfide;  after  having  fiift  laktn 
off  the  four  angles,  and  indented  and 
platted  the  cover  at  the  head-band : wbidi 
done,  the  book  is  covered,  and  bomd 
firmly  between  two  bands,  and  iben  I'tl 
to  dry.  Afterwards  it  is  waflied  ovtr 
with  a little  pafte  and  water,  andtbeo 
fprinkled  fine  with  a brulh,  uniefs  it 
fhould  be  marbled;  when  the  fpots  art 
to  be  made  larger,  by  mixing  the  in.! 
with  vitriol.  After  this  the  book  is  glia, 
ed  twice,  with  the  white  of  an  eggbeateii, 
and  at  laft  polilhed  with  a poliihing-iron 
paffed  hot  over  the  glazed  cover. 

Book-keeping,  an  art  teaching  howto 
record  and  difpofe  the  accounts  of  biifi- 
nefs,  fo  as  the  true  ftate  of  every  part, 
and  of  the  whole,  may  be  eafily  anddi. 
ftindlly  known.  See  the  article  Booiti, 
in  a mercantile  fenfe. 

Bookseller,  one  who  trades  in  bocki, 
whether  he  prints  them  himfelf,  or  gives 
them  to  be  printed  by  others. 
Booklellers  are  in  many  places  ranked 
among  the  members  of  nniveilities,  and 
entitled  to  the  privilege  of  Undents,  as  at 
Tubingen,  Salifburg,  and  Paris,  where 
theyhdve  always  been  diftinguilhed  ftom 
the  vulgar  and  mechanical  traders,  and 
exempted  from  divers  taxes  and  impofi- 
tions  laid  upon  other  companies. 

The  traffic  of  books  was  antiently  very  in- 
confiderable,  in  fo  much,  that  the  book-, 
merchants  both  of  England,  France,  and 
Spain,  and  other  countries,  werediflin- 
guifhed  by  the  appellation  of  ftalioneri, 
as  having  no  fliops,  but  only  Halls  and 
Hands  in  the  ftreets.  During  this 
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the  civil  magiftrates  took,  little  notice  of 
the  bookfellers,  leaving  the  government 
of  them  to  the  univerficies,  to  whom 
they  were  ruppofetl  more  immediate  re- 
tainers i who  accordingly  gave  them  lavvs 
and  regulations,  fixed  prices  on  their 
books,  examined  their  cotreflnefs,  and 
puniflied  them  at  difcretion. 

But  when,  by  the  invention  of  printing, 
books  and  bookfellers  began  tomiiltiply,it 
became  a matter  of  more  confequence.and 
the  Ibvereigns  took  thedireftionof  them 
into  their  own  hands  ; giving,  them  new 
ftatutes,  appointing  officers  to  fix  prices, 
and  grant  licences,  privileges,  &c. 
Authors  frequently  complain  of  the  arts 
of  bookfellers.  Lord  Shaftlbury  gives  us 
theprocefsof  a literary  controverfy  blown 
up  by  bookfellers.  The  publication  of 
books  depend  much  on  the  tafle  and  dif- 
polition  of  bookfellers. 

Among  file  german  writers,  we  find  per- 
petual complaints  of  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing bookfellers  : many  are  forced  to 
travel  to  the  book  fairs  at  Frankfort  or 
Leipfic,  to  find  bookfellers  to  undertake 
the  imprefilon  of  their  works. 

BOOKING,  among  merchants,  the  making 
an  entry  of  anything  in  a journal.  See 
the  articles  Book  and  Journal. 

BOOM,  in  the  fea-language,  a long  piece 
of  timber  with  which  the  clue  of  the 
lludding-failis  fpread  out;  and  fometimes 
the  boom  is  ufed  to  fpread  or  boom  out 
the  clue  of  the  m;iinmaft. 

Boora-fpars,  imported  from  the  britifh 
plantations,  are  free  ; if  from  Ireland, 
Afia,  or  Africa,  they  pay  6 s.  5d,  the 
hundred;  and tf  from  elfewhere,  9 s.  6jd. 

Boom  denotes  alfo  a cable  ftretched  athwart 
the  mouth  of  a river  or  harbour  ; with 
yards,  top-malts,  battling  or  fpars  of 
wood  laflied  to  it,  to  prevent  an  enemy’s 
coming  in. 

BOOMING,  among  failors,  denotes  the 
application  of  a boom  to  tire  fails. 

A Blip  is  faid  to  come  booming  forwards, 
when  file  comes  with  all  the  fail  file  can 
make. 

BOOPHTHALMUS,  akind  of  agat  with 
large  circles  in  it,  bearing  feme  refem- 
blance  to  an  ox’s  eye,  from  whence  it  has 
got  this  name, 

BOOPS,  in  ichthyology,  the  fparus,  with 
four  parallel,  longitudinal,  gold  and  fil- 
ver-coloured  lines  on  each  fide. 

It  is  a large  and  beautiful  filh,  efpecially 
Its  eyes;  from  whence  it  has  got  the 
«aine  of  hoops,  Xheve  are  nineteen  rays 


in  the  pinna  ani,  and  the  pefioral  fins  are 
red.  See  plate  XXIX.  Fg.  3.  and  the 
article  Sparus, 

BOOT,  a well-known  cover  for  the  leg, 
made  of  leather. 

Hunting  boots  are  made  of  thinner  lea- 
ther than  ordinary,  as  the  fiftiing  ones 
are  of  a ftrong  tlrick  kind,  fit  to  hold  out 
water. 

^'arf-BooTS,  a very  ftrong  kind,  worn  by 
troopers. 

Boot-tree,  or  Boot-last,  an  inftru- 

. ment  ufed  by  fiioe-makers  to  widen  the 
leg  of  a boot.  It  is  a wooden  cylinder 
flit  into  two  parts,  between  which,  when 
it  is  put  into  the  boot,  they  drive  by  mala 
force  a wedge  or  quoin. 

BOOTES,  a conftellation  of  the  northern 
heniil’phere,  confiding  of  23  ftars,  ac- 

. cording  to  Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  of  28  in 
Tycho’s,  of  34.  in  Bayer’s,  of  52  in  Heve- 
lins’s,  and  of  45  in  Mr.  Flamftead's  ca- 
talogue. 

BOOTY,  whatever  is  taken  from  an  ene- 
my in  time  of  war.  By  the  law  of  Mo- 
fes,  the  booty  taken  from  the  enemy, 
was  to  be  divided  equally  between  thofe 
who  were  in  the  battle  and  the  reft  of  the 
people.  And  Mofes  adds,  “ Ye  Ihall 
“ likewife  feparate  the  Lord’s  ihare, 
“ which  ye  fhall  take  out  of  the  whole 
“ booty  belonging  to  the  men  of  war." 
The  rabbins  pretend,  that  under  the 
kings  of  Ifrael,  another  rule  was  followed 
in  the  diftribution  of  the  fpoil.  i.  Every- 
thing was  given  to  the  king  which  be- 

■ longed  to  the  conquered  king,  his  tent, 
flaves,  cattle,  &c.  After  this  the  reft  of 
the  booty  was  divided  into  two  equal 
parts,  of  which  the  king  had  one  moiety, 
and  the  other  was  diftributed  among  the 
foldiers  who  were  in  the  afilion,  and  thofe 
who  continued  in  the  camp. 

Among  the  Greeks,  the  booty  was  di- 
vided equally,  a fliare  being  referved  for 
their  gods!  By  the  military  difciplinc 
of  the  Romans,  the  booty  belonged  to 
the  republic,  and  the  gsner.als  oiulered  it 
all  to  be  carried  to  the  public  treafiiry. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  it  was  diftributed 
among  the  foldiers,  as  a reward  of  their 
bravery,  and  in  order  to  animate  them  ia 
future  aflions. 

BOPPART,  a town  of  tbe  eleSlorate  of 
Triers,  fituated  on  the  welt  fiiore  of  the 
Rhine,  about  eight  miles  fouth  of  Cob- 
lentz  : eaft  longitude  y®  10',  nortfi  lati- 
tude 50°  aoh 

EOQUINIANS,  in  church- hill ory,  a feft  of 

heretics. 
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iiereiics,  Co  called  from  Boquinus  their 
founder,  who  taught  that  Chrill  did  not 
die  for  all  mankind,  but  only  for  the 
faithful,  and  confequently  was  only  a 
particular  faviour. 

BORAK,  a fabulous  animal,  faid  to  be  of 
a middle  nature  between  an  afs  and  a 
mule,  and  to  have  carried  Mahomet  in 
his  aerial  journies  from  Jerufalem  into 
heaven. 


BORASSUS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
the  charafters  of  which  are  not  fo  well  af. 
certained  as  to  reduce  it  to  any  clafs. 
The  male  flowers  have  the  corolla  di- 
vided into  three  oval  hollow  fegments  re- 
fembling  petals  ; and  the  female  flowers 
have  it  divided  into  three  round  fmall 
permanent  fegments.  The  fruit  is  a 
roundifh,  obtufe,  rigid,  unilocular  berry, 
containing  three  oval,  comprelTed,  di- 
ftinft  and  filamentofe  feeds. 

BORAX,  in  natural  hillory,  a native  fait 
found  in  a fluid  form,  fufpended  in  cer- 
tain waters,  and  difcovered  in  them  by 
a fweetifli  mixed  with  a brackilh  and 
bitter  tafte ; readily  feparable  from  them 
by  evaporation,  and  appearing,-  when 
leparated,  in  a folid,  bright,  and  tranf- 
parent  forth,  and  in  large,  regularly 
figured  bodies,  affording,  on  a nice  folu- 
tion  and  evaporation,  oflohaedral  cryf- 
tals. 

In  feveral  parts  of  the  dominions  of  the 
great  Mogul,  in  Perfia,  and  in  fome 
parts  of  Tartary,  and  other  places  in  the 
eaft,  there  ouzes  out  of  the  fides  of  hills, 
which  contain  metals,  and  particularly 
copper,  a thick  ^urbid  water,  of  a bluifli 
grey  colour,  and  of  a brackifli  bitter,  and 
very  difagreeable  tafte.  This,  where  it 
rims  in  fufficient  quantity,  is  generally 
taken  care  of  for  ufe,  being  direfled  in 
its  courfe  into  wide  and  fliallow  pits,  lin- 
ed with  a fliff  clay ; in  thefe  it  is  left  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fun,  in  order  to  evaporate  ; 
but  the  people  who  have  the  care  of  it, 
daily  mix  among  it,  the  grey  fine  mud 
left  in  its  paffage  ; and  when  it  is  brought 
to  the  confidence  of  a foft  pap,  they  throw 
into  it,  in  the  middle  of  a hot  day,  a large 
quantity'of  fome  animal  fat  melted  over 
the  fire.  This  is  all  well  ftired  together, 
and  then  covered  with  fticks  and  branches 
of  trees  ; and  over  thefe  is  thrown  a cruft 
of  any  common  clay.  Thus  it  is  left  till 
perfeflly  dried  up  ; then  the  covering  is 
taken  off,  and  the  whole  fifted  to  feparate 
and  in  the  fieves  is 
under  the  name 


cf  rough  borax  ; which  is  in  rude  irre. 
gular  malfes,  but  fomewhat  approacliinj 
to  a prifmatic  figure,  very  foul,  eartb 
and  fattilh,  of  a duflcy  greenilh  colon/ 
and  having  a particularly  rank  and  dil'a! 
greeabl'e  fmell. 

This  is  afterwards  refined  for  ufe,  bydif. 
fplving  it  feveral  times  in  large  quantities 
ahd  cryftalizing  it  while  the  liquor  is |io| 
and  kept  dole  covered  from  the  airi  and 
finally,  being  diflblved  in  a lixivium  ot 
quick-lime  and  potaflies,  and  cryllaliztd 
in  the  fame  manner,  it'is  what  we  call 
refined  borax. 

It  requires  two  and  twenty  times  its  own 
weight  of  water  to  diftblve  it  perfefliy, 
ExpoCed  to  the  fire,  itfwellsand  blillers, 
and  after  it  has  flood  on  the  fire  font 
time,  fubfides  into  a fine  white  gloflyfnl), 
ftance,  which  is  with  difficulty  folublein 
water.  It  vitrifies  all  earths  and  Hones 
mixed  with  it,  and  expol'ed  to  a proper 
degree  of  heat ; and  is  of  great  ufeinfol- 
dering  metals,  particularly  gold.  The 
antients  ufed  for  this  laft  purpofe,  a green 
arenaceous  fubftance,  which,  from  its  ufe, 
they  called  chryfocolla,  or  gold  folder; 
and  the  moderns  have  from  this  fimilaruft 
of  borax,  called  it  by  the  fame  name.  See 
the  article  Chr y'socolla. 

Borax  makes  no  effervefcence  either  whli 
acids  or  alkalies,  and  yields  nothing  by 
diftillation  but  an  infipid  phlegm,  Iis 
ufe  in  foldering  of  gold  and  other  metals, 
is  well  known;  alfo  in  metallurgy,  as  a 
flux ; in  the  remelting  the  fmall  malfes 
of  gold  and  filver  that  are  the  produce  of 
affays  : for  by  rubbing  it  over  the  veHels 
thefe  are  to  be  melted  in,  it  fills  up  all 
their  little  cavities,  and  leaves  not  the 
leaft  roughnefs  on  the  furface,  to  detain 
any  of  the  melted  metal : it  is  ufed  by 
the  dyers  alfo,  to  give  a glofs  tolilks; 
and,  in  Italy,  the  ladies  ufe  it  as  a cof- 
metic  : with  us',  it  is  in  no  fmall  repute 
as  a promoter  of  the  menfes  and  delivery; 
the  powder,  kept  as  a fecret  by  fome  of 
our  women  midwives,  being  a corapoll- 
tion  whereof  borax  is  the  balls,  and  the 
only  efficacious  medicine.  It  is  alfo  ufed 
in  making  Glauber’s  fait. 

BORBONIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
diadelphia-decandria  clafs  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  is  pentapetalous,  papili- 
onaceous, and  hairy  on  the  outfide ; the 
fruit  is  a roundifli  acuminated  pod,  with 
one  cell,  containing  one  feed  in  the  (liape 
of  a kidney. 

BORBORITES,  borborkai  in  cbureh"'''" 

ftery, 
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Ifory,  a of  gnoftics,  in  the  fecond 
century,  who,  befides  embracing  the  er- 
rorsof  thefe  heretics, denied  the  laft  judg- 

Their  name  comes  from  gsfCofo;,  filth, 
on  account  of  a cuftom  they  had  of 
daubing  their  faces  and  bodies  with  dirt 

and  filth.  . 

BORCH,  a town  of  lower  Saxony,  in  Ger- 
many, about  fourteen  miles  horth-eaft  of 
Magdeburg;  eaft  longitude  ii"  14', 
north  lat.  25'. 

BORCHLOEN,  or  Loots,  a town  of  the 
bilhopric  of  Liege,  in  Germany,  about 
fifteen  miles  north  weft  of  the  city  of 
Liege ; eaft  longitude  5°  30',  north  lati- 
tude 50°  50'. 

BORDER,  in  gardening,  is  made  to  in- 
clofe  parterres,  that  they  may  not  be  in- 
jured in  walking  in  them. 

Borders  are  made  either  circular,  ftrait, 
or  in  cants  ; and  are  turned  into  knots, 
fcrols,  volutes,  and  other  compartiments. 
They  are  rendered  very  ornamental  by 
the  flowers,  fhrubs,  yews,  fhfc.  that  are 
railed  in  them.  They  are  always  laid 
with  a (harp  riling  in  the  middle ; becaufe 
if  they  are  flat,  they  are  no  ways  agree- 
able to  the  eye  : and  as  for  their  breadth, 
the  largeft  are  allowed  five  or  fix  feet, 

, and  the  ielTer  commonly  four.  There  are 
four  forts,  I.  Thofe  continued  about 
parterres,  without  any  interruption,  a. 
Thofe  cut  into  compartiments  and  con- 
venient diftances  by  final  I paflages  ; thefe 
two  are  railed  in  the  middle,  and  adorned 
with  flowers  and  (hrubs.  3.  Even  and 
fiat  ones,  without  flowers.  And,  4.Quite 
plain  borders,  only  fanded,  as  in  parterres 
of  orangery. 

Border,  or  Bordure,  in  heraldry.  See 
the  article  Bordure. 

Borders  alfo  denote  the  leaves  (landing 
about  the  middle  thrum  of  a flower. 
EORD-rree.  See  the  article  Free. 
BO^D-halfpenny,  a fmall  toll,  by  cuf- 
tom paid  to  the  lord  of  the  town  for  fel- 
ting up  boards,  tables,  booths,  &c,  in 
fairs  and  markets. 

Bord  lands,  the  demefnes  which  lords 
beep  in  their  hands  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  board  or  table. 

Bord-iode,  a fervice  required  of  tenants 
to  carry  timber  out  of  the  woods  of  the 
lord  to  his  hoiile.  It  is  alfo  ufed  to  (ig- 
nify  the  quantity  of  provifion  which  the 
bordarii  or  bordmen  paid  for  their  bord- 
lands. 

Bord-service,  the  tenure  of  bord-lands, 
by  which  Come  lands  in  certain  places  are 
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held  of  the  blfliop  of  London,  and  the 
tenants  now  pay  fix- pence  per  acre,  in 
lieu  of  finding  provifion  antiently  for  tljeir 
lord’s  table. 

BORDURE,  in  heraldry,  a cutting  off 
from  within  the  efcutcheon  all  round  it 
about  -I  of  the  field,  ferving  as  a difference 
in  a coat  of  arms,  to  diftinguifti  families 
of  the  fame  name,  or  perfons  bearing  the 
fame  coat.  See  plate  XXIX.  fig.  5. 

If  the  line  conftituting  the  bordure  be 
ftrait,  and  the  bordure  be  plain,  then  ia 
blazoning  you  rauft  only  name  the  colour 
of  the  bordure. 

Bordures  are  fometimes  ingrailed,  go- 
bonated,  invifiled,  Sfc.  See  the  articles 
Ingrailed,  &c. 

If  the  bordure  be  charged  with  any  part 
of  plants  or  flowers,  the  term  is  verdoy 
of  trefoils,  or  whatever  flower  it  be.  If 
it  confifts  of  ermins,  vairy,  or  any  of  the 
furs,  they  fay  purflew  of  ermins,  Sfc.  If 
the  bordure  be  charged  with  martlets, 
the  word  is  charged  with  an  enalyron  of 
martlets, 

Bordures  are  fymbols  of  jjroteftion,  fa- 
vour and  revt'ard,  and  as  fuch  kings  be- 
ftow  them  on  thofe  they  have  a val  ue  for. 

Bore,  among  engineers,  denotes  the  dia- 
meter of  the  barrel  of  a gun  or  cannon,, 
or  rather  its  whole  cavity. 

Square  Bore,  among  mechanics,  a fquare 
piece  of  well-tempered  fteel,  fitted  into  a 
handle,  ferving  to  widen  holes,  and  make 
them  perfeSly  round. 

BOREA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name 
whereby  the  antients  called  the  bluilh,  - 
green,  fafter,  and  dull  jafper.  See  the  ^ 
article  Jasper. 

This  (lone  is  generally  accounted  of  the  ‘ 
malachites  kind,  but  improperly,  as  it  is 
much  fofter  than  that ; and  forae  have 
imagined  the  variety  of  this  fpecies  to 
be  the  turquoife  of  the  moderns,  but  er- 
roneoully.  It  is  confiderably  heavy,  and 
though  but  moderately  hard,  is  yet  capa- 
ble of  a very  elegant  polilh. 

Boreal,  in  a general  fenfe,  fomething 
relating  to  the  north.  Thus, 

Boreal  signs,  in  aftronomy,  are  the  fir(t 
fix  figns  of  the  zodiac,  or  thofe  north- 
wards of  the  equinoflial. 

.(fam'iZ-BoREALis.  See  the  article  Aur 
RORA. 

BOREAS,  a Greek  name,  now  in  common 
ufe  for  the  north  wind. 

Pezron  obferves,  that  antiently  boreas 
fignified  tke  north-eaft  wind,  blowing  at 
the  time  of  the  fummer  folftice.  Boreas 
is  reprefented  in  painting  like  an  old  man 

with 
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with  a horrible  look,  his  hair  and  beard 
covered  With  fnow  or  hoar  froft,  with  the 
feet  and  tail  of  a ferpent. 

EORGO  DE  St.  Sepulchro,  a town  of 
Tufcany,  about  fifty  miles  eaft  of  Flo- 
rence, near  the  head  of  the  Tiber  ; eall 
longitude  13°,  and  north  latitude  43®  30'. 

Borgo  de  Val  de  Taro,  a town  of 
Italy,  ill  the  dutchy  of  Parma,  about 
twenty  miles  fouth-weft  of  that  city;  eaft 
longitude  10®  36',  north  latitude  44°  35'. 

Borgo-forte,  a town  of  the  Mantuan, 
in  Italy,  fituated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Po  and  Menzo,  about  eight  miles 
fouth  of  Mantua;  eaft  longitude  11°, 
north  latitude  44°  50'. 

Borgo  St.  Donino,  a city  of  Italy,  in 
the  dutchy  of  Parma,  about  ten  miles 
north-weftof  that  city;  eaft  longitude  10° 
31'i  north  latitude  44°  50'. 

BORIA,  acityof  Arragon,  in  Spain,  about 
thirty-five  miles  north- weft  of  Saragolfa  : 
weft  longitude  a®,  and  north  latitude  41® 
40'. 

BORING,  in  a general  fenfe,  the  art  of 
perforating,  or  making  a hole  through 
any  folid  body. 

Boring  of  nioater  pipes.  See  the  article 
Pipe. 

Boring,  in  farriery,  an  operation  in  ufe 
for  the  cure  of  wrenched  fhoulders  in 
liorfes.  It  is  this  ! having  cut  a hole  in 
the  ikin,  over  the  part  affefled,  the)rblow 
it  up  with  a tobacco-pipe,  as  a butcher 
does  a Ihoulder  of  veal  ; after  which  they 
thi’ufl:  a cold  flat  iron,  like  the  point  of  a 

_ jfword-blade,  eight  or  ten  inches  up  be- 
tween the  fiipuldcr-blade  and  the  ribs : 
this  they  call  boring. 

Boring,  in  mineralogy,  a method  of  pierce- 
ing  the  earth  with  fcooping  irons,  which, 
being  drawn  back  at  proper  times,  bring 
up  with  them  famples  of  the  different 
Ifrata  through  which  they  have  paffed  ; 
by  the  examination  of  which  the  Ikilful 
mineralift  will  be  able  to  guefs  where- 
abouts a vein  of  ore  may  lie,  or  whether 
it  will  be  worth  while  to  open  a tnine 
there  or  no. 

BORIQUE,  one  of  the  Caribbee-Iflands, 
lying  fouth-eaft  of  Porto  Rico,  in  64°  30' 
weft  longitude,  and  18°  north  latitude. 

BORMIO,  a territory  of  the  Grifons,  in 
Italy,  having  the  dominions  of  Venice  on 
the  fouth. 

BORNE,  a market-town  in  Lincolnfliire, 
about  thirty  miles  fouth  of  the  city  of 
Lincoln;  weft  longitude  20',  and  north 
latitude  ja®  40'. 

BORNEO,  a large  ifland  in  the  Indian 


ocean,  fituated  between  loy®  and  u.p 
eaft  longitude,  and  between  7° 
latitude,  and  4°  fouth  latitude.  ” 
Its  figure  is  almoft  round,  and  computed 
to  be  two  thoufand  five  hundred  miles  in 
circumference,  and,  c'onfequcntly,  con 
taining  a greater  number  of  fqimreacrei 
than  any  ifland  in  the  known  world, 

Borneo  is  alfo  the  name  of  the  printipsl 
town  of  the  above  iflapd;  fituated  oni 
bay  at  the  north-weft  part,  in  nri.o' 
eaft  longitude,  and  4®  30'  north  latiJe 

BORNHOLM,  an  ifland  in  the  Baltic-fea' 
fituated  on  the  coaft  of  Schonen,  in  Swe! 
den,  about  forty-three  miles  north-eili 
of  the  ifland  of  Rugen,  in  i5®ea(Hon. 
gitude,  and  55°  ry' north  latitude. 

BOROUGH,  Burrough,  Borow,  or 
Burgh,  in  a general  fenfe,  fignifiesa 
tdv;n  or  a corporation,  which  is  not  a 
city-  The  word,  in  its  original  (ignifica- 
tion,  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  have  mcaiiia 
company,  confitting  of  ten  families, wliicli 
were  bound  together  as  each  otliei’s 
pledge.  Afterwards,  as  Verttegan  hash, 
borough  came  to  fignify  a town,  has- 
ing-  a wall  or  fome  kind  of  enclofnri 
round  it.  And  all  places  that  in  old  limes 
had  the  name  of  borough,  it  is  (aid,  were 
fortified,  or  fenced  in  fomelhape  or  other. 
Borough  is  a place  of  fafctyand  privi. 
lege  ; and  fome  are  called  free  burghs, 
and  the  tradefmen  in  them  free  burged'es, 
from  a freedom  they  had  granted  to  them 
originally,  to  buy  and  fell  without dif- 
tiii  bance,  and  exempt  from  toll, 

Borough  is  now  particularly  appropriated 
to  fuch  towns  or  villages  as  fend  biirgef. 

, fes  or  reprefentatives  to  parliament,  wlie- 
■ ther  they  be  incorporated  or  not. 

They  are  diftinguiflied  into  thofe  by 
charter  or  ftatute,  and  thofe  by  prefcrip- 
tibn  or  cuftora  : the  number  in  England 
is  one  hundred  and  forty-nine,  fome  of 
which  fend  one,  but  the  mott  of  them  two 
i^eprefentalives. 

R^a/BoROUGHS,  in  Scotland,  are  corpo- 
rations made  for  the  -advantage  of  trade, 
by  charters  granted  by  feveral  of  their 
kings,  having  the  privilege  of  fending 
commilfioners  to  reprefent  them  in  parlia- 
ment, befides  other  peculiar  immunities. 
They  form  a body  of  themfelves,  and 
fend  commilfioners'  each  to  an  annual 
convention  at  Edinburgh,  to  confult  ilia 
benefit  of  trade,  and  their  general  ia- 
, tereft. 

BoROUGH-ENGtiSH,  a cuftomai'y  defctut 
of  lands  or  tenements,  in  certain  placesi 
by  which  they  defcend  to  the  youngelt 

in- 
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inftead  of  the  eldeft  fon;  or,  if  the  owner 
have  no  iifue,  to  the  younger  inftead  of 
the  elder  brother.  This  cuftom  goes  with 
the  land,  although  there  be  a devife  or 
feoffment  at  the  common  law  to  the  con- 
trary.  The  reafon  of  this  cuftom,  fays 
Littleton,  is,  becaufe  the  youngeft  is  pre- 
fumed, in  law,  to  be  lead  able  to  provide 
for  himfelf. 

Borough-head,  or  Headborough, 
called  alfo  borough-holder,-or  burfliolder, 
the  chief  man  of  the  decenna,  or  hundred, 
chofen  to  fpeak  and  aft  in  behalf  of  the 
reft. 

Headborough  alfo  fignifies  a kind  of  head 
conftable,  where  there  are  feveral  chofen 
as  his  aftiftants,  to  ferve  warrants,  fife. 
See  the  article  Constable. 

ifliu-BoROUGHS,  or  Burrows,  in  the 
law  of  Scotland,  denotes  binding'  to  the 
peace.  See  the  article  Peace. 

Borough-bridge,  a town  in  the  north- 
riding of  Yorklhire,  about  fifteen  miles 
north-weft  of  York;  weft  longitude  I't 
15',  and  north  latitude  54.'?  10'. 

Borrage,  horrago.  See  the  next  article. 

BORRAGO,  barrage,  in  botany,  a genus 
of  the  pentandria-monogynia  clafs  of 
plants,  the  flower  of  which  confifts  of  a 
iingle  petal  of  the  length  of  the  cup,  and 
divided  into  five  fegments : there  is  no 
pericarpium,  but  the  cup  grows  larger 
and  inflated,  and  contains  four  feeds  of  a 
rotindifti  figure,  rugofe,  carinated  out- 
wardlyfrom  the  point,  globofe  at  the  bafe, 
and  infected  into  a hollow  receptacle.  See 
plate XXIX.  fig.  6.  The  leaves'bf  bor- 
rage are  accounted  cordial,  and  good  in 
removing  faintnefs  ; for  which  reafon  the 
tops  are  frequently  put  into  wine  and 
cool  tankards.  Boerhaave  recommends 
the  exprefl'ed  juice  in  all  inflammatory 
difeafes.  The  flower's  are  one  of  the  four 
cordial  flowers.  The  only  officinal  pre- 
paration is  the  conferve  of  the  flowers. 

BORRELLISTS,  in  church-hittory,  a 
chriftian  feft  in  Holland.  They  are  a 
kind  of  anabaptifts,  but  they  have  fome 
very  particular  opinions.  They  rejeft  the 
life  of  churches,  of  the  facraments,  pub- 
lic prayer,  and  all  other  external  afts  of 
worfliip.  They  affert,  that  all  the  chri- 
ftian churches  of  the  world  have  degene- 
rated from  the  pure  apoftolical  doftrines, 
becaufe  they  have  fuffered  the  word  of 
God,  which  is  infallible,  to  be  expound- 
ed, or  rather  corrupted,  by  doftors,  who 
ar^  not  infallible.  They  lead  a very  au* 
Here  life,  and  ero.ploy  a great  part  of  their 
goods  in  alms, 

VoL,  I, 


BOS,  tire  OX,  in  zoology,  a genu^  of  qua- 
drupeds, of  the  order  of  t\\e  pecora,  thu 
charafters  of  which  are,  that  the  hornd 
are  hollow  and  tqrtled  forward,  bentlik* 
crefeents,  and  fmootli  on  the  furface : .the 
fore  teeth  are  eight  in  number,  and  there 
are  no  canine  teeth. 

Of  this  genus  authors  enumerate  the  fol- 
lowing fpecies,  mfR:.  i.  The  commoti 
tame  kind.  a.  The  bonafus.  3.  The 
bifon,  or  the  bos  with  a very  long  mane, 
and  a gibbofe  back  ; being  a robuft  and 
fierce  animal,  equal  in  fize  to  the  com- 
mon bull,  and  a native  of  America.  It  is 
alfo  called  bos  camelita.  4.  The  bubalust 
See  the  articles  Ox,  BonasUs,  Gfc. 

BOSA,  or  Boss  A,  a town  of  Sardinia, 
fifuated  on  its  weftern  coaft,  at  the  mouth 
of  a river  of  the  fame  name  j eaft  longit, 
8°  30',  and  north  latitude  40®  15^ 

BOSCAGE,  the  fame  with  a grove,  or 
thicket. 

Boscage,  in  a law  fenfe,  is  that  food  which 
trees  yield  to  cattle,  as.maft,  fiff.  But 
Manwood  fays,  to  be  quit  of  bofeage,  is 
to  be  difeharged  of  p.aying  any  duty  for 
wind-fall  wood  in  theforeft.  . 

Boscage,  among  painters,  denotes  aland-' 
fcape  reprefentingmuch  wood  and  trees, 

BOSEA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
belonging  to  the  pentandria-digynia  clafs. 
There  is  no  corolla  t tliefi-uit  is  a globofe 
berry,  with  one  cell,  containing  a fingle 
acuminated  feed. 

BOSNA-SERAJO,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Bofnia  j eaft  longitude  19°,  and 
north  latitude  44®, 

BOSNIA,  a frontier  province  of  chriften- 
dom,  divided  between  the  boufe  of  Au- 
ftria  and  the  Turks  ; that  part  of  it  lying 
eaftward  of  the  river  Unna,  belonging  to 
the  Turks ; and  the  reft  of  it,  lying  weft- 
ward  of  that  river,  to  the  Auftrians. 

BOSPHORUS,  in  geography,  denotes,  ia 
general,  a narrow  fea,  or  channel,  fe- 
parating  two  continents,  and  ferving  as  a 
communication  between  two  Teas. 
Bofphorus  is  more  particularly  ul'ed  fot 
the  ftraits  of  Conftantinople,  which  di- 
vide Europe  from  Afia. 

This  was  the  o- iginal  bofphorus  ; fo  call- 
ed becaufe  oxen  could  fwim  over  it  1 
and  from  the  refemblance  between  it  and 
the  ftreiglits  of  Kaffa,  tliefe  Iqft  were  an- 
tiently  called  the  Cimmerian,  as  the  for- 
mer were  the  tliracian  bofphorus,' 

BOSQUETS,  in  gardening,  groves  fo  call- 
ed from  an  Italian  word,  which 

fignifies  a little  wood.  They  are  com- 
partments in  gardens}  formed  by  tha 
% * diranehes 
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branches  of  trees,  difpofed  either  regu-  on  the  canal.  They  who  row  on  th- 


larly  in  rows,  or  wildly  and  irregularly, 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  owner.  A 
bofquet  is  either  a plot  of  ground  incIoC- 
ed  with  palifades  of  horn-beam,  the  mid- 
dle of  it  being  filled  wiih  tall  trees,  as 
elm  or  the  like,  the  tops  of  which  make 
a tuft  or  plume;  or  it  confifis  of  only 
high  trees,  as  horfe-chefnut,  elm, 

The  ground  fiiould  be  kept  very  fmooth 
and  rolled,  or  elfe  covered  with  grafs,  after 
the  manner  of  the  green-plots.  In  plant- 
ing bofquets,  care  fliould  be  taken  to  mix 
the  trees  which  produce  their  leaves  of 
different  fhapes,  and  various  fliades  of 
green,  and  hoary  or  meally  leaves,  fo  as 
to  afford  an  agreeable  profpeft.  Bofquets 
are  only  proper  for  fpacious  gardens,  and 
require  a great  expence  to  keep  them  up. 

BOSSAGE,  in  architeflure,  a terra  uied 
for  any  ftone  that  has  a projeflure,  and 
is  laid  rough  in  a building,  to  be  after- 
wards carved  into  mouldings,  capitals, 
coats  of  arras,  &c. 

Boffage  is  alfo  that  which  is  otherwife 
called  fuftic  work,  and  confifts  of  ftones 
which  advance  beyond  the  naked,  or  level, 
of  the  building,  byreafon  of  indentures  or 
channels  left  in  the  joinings.  Thefe  are 
chiefly  ufed  in  the  corners  of  edifices,  and 
thence  called  rullic  quoins.  The  cavities 
or  indentures  are  fometimes  round,  fome- 
tiraes  chain-framed,  or  bevelled,'  fome- 
times in  a diamond  form,  and  fometimes 
inclofed  with  a cavelto,  and  fometimes 
with  a liftel. 

BOSSINEY,  a borough-town  of  Cornwall, 
fituated  on  the  Irifh  channel,  about  fif- 
teen miles  north-weft:  of  Launcefton  : 
weft  longitude  5®,  and  north  latitude 
<iO°  40'. 

It  fends  two  merahers  to  parliament. 

BOSSORA,  or  Bassora,  a large  port- 
town  of  afiatic  Turky,  in  the  province  of 
Eyraca  Arabic  ; fituated  on  the  weftern 
fhore  of  the  river  Euphrates,  about  forty 
miles  north-weft  of  the  gulph  of  Perfia, 
or  Bolfora : eaft  longitude  47®,  and 
north  latitude  30°. 

BOSSUPT,  a town  of  Brabant,  in  the  au- 
ftrian  Netherlands,  about  eight  miles 
fouth  of  Lquvain  ; eaft  longitude  4°  30', 
and  north  latitude  50“  57,', 

BOSTANGIS,in  the  turkifli  affairs, perfons 
employed  in  the  garden  of  the  feraglio,out 
of  whofe  number  are  collefted  thofe  who 
are  to  row  in  the  grand  fignior’s  brigan- 
tines, when  he  has  a mind  to  divert  him- 
felf  with  fi/hing,  or  take  the  air  up- 


hand  are  only  capable  of  mean  employ, 
meats  in  the  gardens  ; but  they  who  row 
on  the  right  hand  may  be  promoted  to 
the  charge  of  boftangi-bafchi,  who  has 
the  general  intendancy  of  all  the  grand 
fignior’s  gardens,  and  commands  above 
ten  thoufand  boftangis. 

BOSTON,  a port-town  of  Lincolnlhire  fi. 
tuated  near  the  mouth'  of  the  river  With- 
am,  about  twenty-fix  miles  fouth-eaftjf 
Lincoln  ; eaft  longitude  15',  and  north 
latitude  53“. 

Boston  is  alfo  the  name  of  the  capital  ol 
New-England,  fituated  on  a peninfuia 
at  the  bottom  of  a fine  bay,  covered  with 
fniall  iflands  and  rocks,  and  defendedby 
a caftle  and  platform  of  guns ; weft  Ion. 
gitude  71®,  and  north  latitude  .pa” 

It  is  a flourifliing  town,  wherein  are  ten 
churches,  fix  of  them  belonging  to  inde- 
pendents. The  number  of  its  inhabitants 
are  computed  to  be  about  fourteen  thou- 
fand. 

BOSWORTH,  a market-town  of  Leicef. 
terftiire,  fituated  about  eleven  miles  fouth- 
w'eft  of  Leicefter  : weft  longitude  1“  jj', 
and  north  latitude  51°  45'. 

BOTANIST,  a.perfon  fkilled  in  holany, 
and  confequently  capable  of  afligning  to 
every  plant  its  proper  charafters  and 
name.  See  the  next  article. 
BOTANY,  that  branch  of  natural  hilldry, 
which  treats  of  plants,  their  claffes,  fub- 
divifions,  various  genera,  and  fpecies. 
In  this  fenfe  botany  differs  from  phytolo- 
gy  and  pharmacy,  which  treat  of  the  ge- 
neration, ftruflure,  medicinal  and  other 
ufes  of  plants  ; as  alfo  from  agriculture, 
and  gardening,  which  comprehend  their 
culture  and  propagation.  See  the  artides 
Agriculture,  Sfc. 

The  fcience  of  botany  is  differently  ex- 
plained by  different  authors  ; but  the  two 
fyftems  of  Tournefort  and  Linnreustiiott 
efpecially  deferve  our  confideration. 
We  fhall  begin  with  the  latter,  as  being 
that  which  we  have  followed  in  the  bota- 
nical part  of  this  diflionary.  It  is  to 
be  obl'erved,  then,  that  Linnsus  bis 
eftabliftied  an  entirely  new  fyllein  of  bo- 
tany, founded  on  the  number  and  dif- 
ferent ftruflure  obfervable  in  the  male  and 
female  parts  of  generation  of  each  plant; 
the  former  of  which  is  called  ftaraen,  or 
ftamina,  when  there  are  more  than  ont 
of  them;  and  the  latter  piftil.  Seethe 
articles  Stamina  and  Pistil. 

From  the  number  and  fituation  of  ibel'’’ 
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„;na,  he  has  arranged  the  whole  family 
of  plants  under  twenty-four  clafles,  v'fX.. 

The  monandria.  a.  Diandna.  3. 
<friaudria.  4.  Tetrandria.  5.  Pentan- 
dria.  6.  Hexandria.  7.  Heptandria. 
g.  OBandria.  9.  Enneandria.  10.  De- 
c'andna,  n-  Dodecandria.  -i^.lcofan- 
dria.  13'.  Poljandria.  14.  Didynwma. 
15,  Petradynaniia.  16.  Monadelphia^ 
I'^.Diadelphia.  Polyadelphia.  19. 
Smgenefia.  10.  Gynandrla.  21.  Ma- 
nuda.  22.  Dioecia.  23.  Polygamia.  24. 
Cryptogamia.  Seethe  articles  Monan- 
dria, Diandria,  &c. 

See  plate  XXX.  where  i.  reprefents  clafs 
I ; 2,  clafs  2 ; and  fo  of  the  reft. 

Thefe  are  the  general  claffes  of  plants, 
ellabliflied  by  that  excellent  botanift ; 
who  farther  fubdivides  them  into  orders, 
which  he  denominates  monogynia,  digy- 

ma,  tngyma,  &c.  from  the  number  of 
piftils,  or  femhle  parts  of  generation, 
found  in  each  plant.  See  the  articles  Mo- 
NOGYNIA,  DiGYNIA,  TRIGYNIA,  Sfc. 
The  fame  celebrated  naturalift  has  like- 
wife  diftributed  the  vegetable  part  of  the 
creation  into  different  orders,  from  the 
form  and  ftruflure  of  the  calyx,  or  cup, 
of  their  flowers : but  as  this  has  no  con- 
neftion  with  the  method  laid  down,  we 
mud:  refer  the  reader  <0  his  Genera  Plan- 
tarum,  where  they  will  find  it  explained  ; 
asalfotothe  article  Calyx. 

Having  thus  briefly  explained  the  fyftein 
ofLinnsus,  we  come  to  that  of  Tourne- 
fort,  which  is  founded  on  the  diflrerent 
ftiuflure  and  difpofition,  obfervable  in 
the  flowers,  or,  more  ftriflly  fpeaking, 
the  flower-leaves  of  plants. 

According  to  Tournefort,  therefore,  all 
plants  are  ranged  under  one  or  other  of 
the  following  claffes,  wise.  i.  Plants 
with  monopetalous,  campaniform,  or 
bell-falhioned  flowers.  2.  Thofe  with 
monopetalous,  infundibuliform,  or  fun- 
nel-like flowers.  3.  Plants  with  ano- 
malous monopetalous  flowers.  4.  Plants 
with  polypetalous  labiated  flowers.  5. 
Plants  with  polypetalous  cruciform  flow- 
ers. 6.  Plants  with  polypetalous  rofa- 
ceous  flowers.  7.  Plants  with  polype- 
talous, rofaceous,  and  umbejlated  flow- 
ers. i!.  Plants  with  caryophyllous,  or 
pink-like  flowers.  9,  Plants  with  lilia- 
ceous, or  lily.like  flowers.  10.  Plants 
with  polypetalous  papilionaceous  flowers. 

ll.  Illants  with  polypetalous  anomalous 
flowers.  12,  Plants  with  flhfculoiis  flow- 
ffs.  13,  Plapts  with  femiflofculous  flow» 


ersf  14.  Plants  with  radiated  flowers. 
15.  Plants  with  ftamineous  flowers!  i6. 
Plants  without  flowers,  but  having  vifible 
feeds.  17.  Plants  with  neither  vifible 
flow'ers  nor  feeds.  18.  Trees  with  ape- 
talous  flowers.  19.  Ti'ecs  with  apetal- 
ous  amentaceous  flowers.  20.  Trees 
withjnonopetalous  flowers.  21.  Trees 
with  rofaceous  flowers.  22.  Trees  with 
papilionaceous  flowers.  The  defcriptioil 
of  each  of  which  fee  under  their  'feveral 
heads'  Monopetalous,  Campani- 
form, &c. 

See  plate  XXXI,  where  i reprefents  clafs 
I ; 2,  clafs  2.  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

BOTARGO,  a kind  of  faufage,  made  with 
the  eggs,  and  blood  of  the  fea-mullet,  a 
large fifh,  common  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  beft  kind  comes  from  Tunis,  in 
Barbary  : it  rauft  be  chofen  dry  and  red- 
dilli.  The  people  of  Provence  ufea  great 
, deal  of  it,  the  common  way  of  eating  it 
being  with  olive  oil  and  lemon  juice. 
There  is  alfo  a great  confumption  of  bo- 
tai  go  throughout  all  the  Levai#. 
Botargo  pays  on  importatiaai  2.j-|id. 
the  pound;  whereof  a^-g-ld.  is  repaid  on 
exportation. 

BOTE,  bota,  in  our  old  law-books,  fig- 
nifies  recompence  or  amends ; thus  man- 
bote, is  a compenfation  for  a man  llain. 
There  are  likewife  houfe-  bote  and  plough- 
bote  privileges  to  tenants,  of  cutting 
wood  for  making  ploughs,  repairing  te- 
nements, and  likewife  for  fuel. 

BOTELESS,  or  Bootless,  is  when  an 
offender  was  faid  to  be  without  emenda- 
tion, when  no  favour  can  acquit  him  ; 
as  in  the  cafe  of  facrilege. 

Bothnia,  the  name  of  two  provinces  in 
Sweden,  diftinguifhed  by  the  epithets 
eaft  and  weft,  and  lying  on  each  fide  the 
bothnic  gulph,  which  takes  its  name  from 
thefn. 

BOT  TLE,  a veffcl  proper  to  contain  li- 
ejuors,  made  of  leather,  glafs,  or  ftone. 
See  the  articles  Glass  and  Pottery. 
There  are  bottles  of  boiled  leather  which 
are  made  and  fold  by  the  cafe-makers. 
Thofe  among  the  antient  Hebrews  were 
generally  made  of  goat-fkin,  w’ith  the 
hair  on  the  infide,  well  pitched  and  few- 
ed  together  ; the  mouth  of  the  bottle  was 
through  the  animal's  paw  that  furnifhed. 
the  matter  of  it. 

There  are  now  in  ufe  bottles  of  fine  glafs 
which  are  commonly  covered  with  oaier, 
and  others  of  thick  glafs  which  are  not 
covered.  Formerly  ail  thofe  bottles  made 
2;  z » in 
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In  France  held  exaflly  a pint  Paris  mea- 
fure,  or  about  a quart  of  our  Englilli 
wine  meafuie;  but  fince  the  tavern- 
keepers  fell  nioft  of  their  wine  in  fuch 
bottles,  notwithftanding  an  ordonnance 
to  the  contrary,  that  one  would  think  the 
glafsmakers  had  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  them,  not  to  make  any  bottles 
that  hold  the  full  meafure,  there  are  none 
but  what  hold  lefs,  and  fome  confidera- 
bly  fo. 

In  commerce,  bottles  of  earth  or  ftone 
pay  ij-jJ^d-  ^^rh  dozen,  on  importa- 
tion ; whereof  lo^Jgd.  is  repaid  on  ex- 
porting them,  Glafs  bottles  covered  with 
wicker,  pay  6s.  dozen; 

whereof  6s.  2.^?4-d.  is  repaid  on  ex- 
porting them.  Glafs  bottles  covered  with 
leather,  pay  il.  ps.  the  do- 

zen ; whereof  j 1.  7s.  io,i§d.  is  re- 
paid on'  exporting  them.  Glafs  bottles 
uncovered,  pay  i s.  5^-|d.  the  dozen; 
IS.  4T2-5d,  being  repaid  on  exporting 
them,  Bottles  made  of  flint  glafs,  pay 
Sd.  ifr  each  pound  weight ; and  thofe 
madeof^reen  glafs  only  2d.  for  each 
pound  weight.  Bottles  made  of  wood, 
called  fucking-  bottles,  pay  by  the  grofs, 
or  twelve  dozeh,  IS.  ii-j-^gd  ; where- 
of IS.  8-j§|d,  is  repaid  on  exporting 
them. 

BOTTLING  Seethe  article  Beer. 

BOTTOM,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes 
the  loweft  part  of  a thing,  in  contradi- 
ftinftion  to  the  top,  or  uppermoft  part. 

Bottom,  in  navigation,  is  ufed  to  denote 
as  well  the  channel  of  rivers  and  har- 
bours, as  the  body  or  hull"  of  afliip; 
thus,  in  the  former  fenfe,  we  fay,  a gra. 
velly  bottom,  clayey  bottom,  fandy-bot- 
tom,  &c.  and  in,  the  latter  fenfe,  a britifli 
bottom,  a dutch  bottom, 

By  ftatule,  certain  commodities  imported 
in  foreign  bottoms,  pay  a duty  called 
petty  cultoms,  over  and  above  what  they 
are  liable  to,  if  imported  in ' britiflr  bot- 
toms. 

BOTTOMRY,  in  commerce,  a marine 
contrafif  for  the  borrowing  of  money  up- 
on the  keel  or  bottom  of  a fltip;  that  is-t'o 
fay,  when  the  mailer  of  a fliip  binds  the 
fhip  itfelf,  that  if  the  money  be  not  paid 
by  the  time  appointed,  the  creditor  fliall 
have  the  faid  fliip, 

Bottomry  is  alfo  where  a perfon  lends 
nidney  to  a merchant,  who  wants  it  in 
traffic,  and  the  lender  is  to  be  paid  a great- 
er luin  at  the  return  of  the  Ihip,  Handing 


to  the  hazard  of  the  voyage.  On  whU 
account,  though  the  intereft  be  greater 
than  what  the  law  commonlyvallows  vet 
it  is  not  ufury,  becaufe  the  money  beiL 
furnilhed  at  the, lender's  hazard,  ift|,j 
fliip  periflies,  he  fliares  in  the  lofs. 

It  is  enafted  by  19  Geo.  II.  cap.  xxxvii 
that  after  Auguft  I,  1746.  every  fun,  of 
money  lent  on  bottomry,  upon  the  fliin, 
of  any  fubjefts  to  or  from  the  Eaft-Indies 
fliall  be  lent  only  on  the  fliip,  or  the  met! 
cliandizes  laden  on  board  her,  and  foex, 
preffed  in  the  condition  of  the  bond;  and 
the  benefit  of  falvage  ftiall  be  granted  to 
the  lender,  his  agents,  Sfc.  who  only  lhall 
have  a right  to  make  affurance  on  the  itio. 
ney  lent : and  no  borrower  of  money  on 
bottomry  fliall  recover  more  on  any  alTu- 

, ranee',  than  the  value  of  his  intereft  on  the 
fliip,  or  effefls,  exclufive  of  the  money 
borrowed.  And  if  the  value  of  his  in. 
tereft  doth  not  amount  to  the  money  bor. 
rowed,  he  fliall  be  refponfible  to  the  lend, 
er  for  the  furplus,  with  lawful  intereft  for 
the  fame,  together  with  the  affurance, 
and  all  charges  whatfoever,  (£fr.  not- 
withftanding  the  (hip  and  merchandize 
lhall  be  totally  loft. 

There  is  a fiftitious  way  of  taking  up 
moiiey,  in  the  nature  of  bottomry,  upon 
fuppofition  of  a Ihip  and  mafter,  when, 
indeed,  there  is  no  fuch  (hip  or  mafter  in 
being;  the  condition  reciting,  if  that  (hip 
(tiaming  her)  (hall  not  arrive  at  fudia 
place,  within  twelve  months,  the  money 
agreed  on  to  be  paid,  (hall  be  paid ; but 
if  the  (hip  (hall  arrive,  then  nothing  is  to 
be  paid.  This  unjuftifiable  method  of 
raifing  money  is  a common  piaflice 
among  the  Italians;  and,  it  is  to  be  fear- 
ed, has  been  too  frequently  ufed  by  forab 
perfoqg  on  this  fide  the  water. 

BOTTCiN Y.  A crofs  bottony,  in  heraldry, 
terminates  at  each  end  in  three  buds, 
knots,  or  buttons,  refembling,  in  fome 
meafure,  the  three- leaved  grafs;  on  which 
account  Segoin,  in  hisTrefor  Beraldique, 
terms  it  croix  trefflee.  It  is  the  badge  of 
the  order  of  St.  Maurice.  See  plate 
XXXII.  fig.  I. 

BOTWAR,  a town  of  Wirtemberg,  in 
the  circle  of  Swabia,  in  Germany,  fitu- 
ated  about  fifteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Hailbron  ; eaft  longitude  9'^  ij',  and 
north  latitude  49°. 

BOVA,  a town  of  the  kingdom  ol  NapkSi 
in  Italy,  about  twenty  miles  (buth  eaftof 
Reggio;  eaft-  longitude  id’  1 5^  and 
jioitb  latitude  xS®  jo'. 

BOUCBAINj 
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jOUCHAIN,  a fortified  town  of  Hainalt, 
in  the  french  Netherlands,  about  feven 
miles  north  of  Cambray  ; eaft  longitude 
,0  ,5/,  and  north  latitude  50"  30'. 

BOUCHE  of  court,  the  privilege  of  having 
meat  and  drink  at  court,  fcot-free.  This 
privilege  is  fometimes  only  extended  to 
bread,  bear,  and  wine  ; and  wasantient- 
ly  in  ufe  as  well  in  the  houfes  of  noble- 
men as  in  the  king’s  court. 

bough  denotes  much  the  fame  with 
branch.  See  the  article  Branch. 

bouillon,  a-  ftrong  town  with  a caffle, 
about  three  leagues  from  Sedan,  on  the 
river  Semoy:  it  is  capital  of  a dutchy  of 
the  fame  name,  fituated  between  the 
dutchy  of  Luxemburg  and  billiopric  of 
Biege;  eaftlongitude  5°,  and  north  lati- 
tude 49°  49^- 

Bouillon,  in  the  manege,  a lump  or  ex- 
crefcence  of  flelh,  that  grows  either  upon, 
or  juft  by,  the  frulh,  infomuch  that  the 
frulli  Ihoots  out,  juft  like  a lump  of  flelh, 
and  makes  the  horfe  halt;  and  this  we 
call  the  flelh  blowing  upon  the  frulli. 
Manege  horfes,  that  never  wet  their  feet, 
are  fubjeft  to  thefe  excrefcences,  which 
make  them  very  lame. 

BOVINO,  a fmall  city  of  the  Capitanate, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  about  fixty 
miles  eaft  of  the  city  of  Naples  ; eaft 
longit.  16°  15',  and  north  latit.  41°. 

BOULDER-WALL,  a kind  of  wall  built 
of  round  flints  or  pebbles,  laid  in  a ftrong 
mortar,  and  ufed  where  the  lea  has  a 
beach  call  up,  or  where  there  are  plenty 
of  flints. 

BOULTINE,  a term  which  workmen  ufe 
for  a moulding,  the  convexity  of  which 
is  juft  one  fourth  of  a circle,  being  the 
member  next  below  the  plinth  in  the  tuf- 
can  and doric  capital.  ; 

BOUNCE,  in  ichthyology,  a name  ufed 
for  the  brownilli  variegated  fqualus,  with 
the  pinna  ani  in  the  middle,  between  the 
anus  and  tail.  This  fifti  rarely  grows  to 
more  than  three  feet  in  length,  and  is  but 
moderately  thick  in  proportion.  See  the 
article  St^UALUs. 

BOUNDmasonry,  hide-bound, hoof- 
BOUN0.  See  the  articles  Masonry, 
Hide,  Hoof. 

flOUNTY,  in  commerce,  a premium  paid 
by  the  government  to  the  exporters  of  cer- 
tain bntilli  commodities,  as  gold  and  (li- 
ver lace,  fdk  ftockings,  fifli,  corn, 
the  rate  of  all  which  will  be  fpecIBed  un- 
der  the  articles  Lace,  Fish,  Corn,  &c.  ■ 
The  happy  influence  which  bounties  have 


oft  trade  and  manufaftures  is  well  knowne 
fipr  can  there  be  a more  convincing  proof 
of  the  good  intentions  of  the  government 
under  which  we  live,  than  the  great  care: 
that  is  taken  to  give  all  poflible  encourage- 
ment, to  thofe  who  lhall  eftablifti,  or  im- 
prove any  hazSrdous  branch  of  trade. 

BOURBON,  or Mascarenha,  an  ifland 
in  the  Indian  ocean,  about  oiie  hundred 
miles  eaft  of  Madagafcar,  mnd  fubjeft  to 
France ; eaft  longitude  54®,  and  fouth 
latitude  ii°. 

Bourbon- ARCHEBAUT,  the  capital  of  the 
dutchy  of  Bourbon,  in  the  Lyonois,  in 
France  ; eaft  longitude  3°  10',  and  north 
latitude  46°  35'. 

BOURDEAUX,  the  capital  of  all  Guienne 
and  Gafcony,  fituated  on  the  river  Ga- 
ronne, in  40'  weft  longitude,  and  44*? 
50'  north  latitude. 

BOURG,  the  capital  of  the  iftand  of  Cay- 
enne, a french  colony  on  the  coaft  of  | 
Guiana,  in  fouth  America  ;■  weft  longi- 
tude 51°,  and  north  latitude  5*. 

BOURG-en-bress,  the  capital  of  Brefle, 
in  the  province  of  Burgundy,  in  France, 
thirty-fix  miles  weft  of  Geneva,  and  thir- 
ty-two north  of  Lyons;  eaft  longitude  5'^ 
5',  and  north  latitude  46"  ao'. 

BOURGES,  the  capital  of  the  territory  of 
Berry,  in  the  Orleanois,  in  France,  fi- 
tuated about  fifteen  miles  fouth-  eaft  of  Or- 
leans ; eaft  longitude  a®  30',  and  north 
latitude  47®  10'. 

BOURGET,  a town  of  Savoy,  fix  miles 
north  of  Chamberry  ; eaft  longitude  5® 
55',  and  north  latitude  45®  45'. 

BOURIGNONISTS,  the  name  of  a feft 
among  the  low  country  proteftants,  being 
fuch  as  follow  the  doffrine  of  Antoinette 
Bourignon,  a native  of  Lifle,  and  apof- 
tate  of  the  roman  catholic  religion. 

The  principles  of  this  feft  bear  a very 
near  refemblance,  with  thofe  of  the  quie- 
tifts,  quakers,  or  fanatics.  They  con- 
dn£l  themfelyes  by  pretended  revelations. 

BOURO,  an  ifland  in  the  Indian  ocean, 
fubjefl  to  the  Dutch;  eaftflongitude  124°, 

■ and  fouth  latitude  3°-3o'. 

BOUT  ANT,  or  Arch-bout  ant,  in  ar- 
chitefture,  a flat  arch  or  part  of  an  arch, 
abutting  againff  the  reins  of  a vault,  to 
prevent  its  giving  way. 

A pillar  Boutant  is  a large  chain  or  pile 
of  ftone,  made  to  fupport  a wall,  terrace, 
or  vault. 

BOUTE,  in  the  manege.  A horfe  is  called 
boute,  when  his  legs  are  in  a ftraight 
line  from  the  knee  to  the  coionet : Ihort- 

jointed 
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jointed  horfes  are  apt  to  be  boute  ; and, 
on  the  other  hand,  long-jointed  horfes 
are  not. 

BOUTON,  an  Ifland  in  the  Indian  ocean  ; 
eaft  longitude  iii®  30',  and  lying  be- 
tween 4.°  and  5°  fouth  latitude. 

BOUTS-Rimez,  in  french  poetry,  a term 
fignifying  certain  rhymes  difpofed  in  or- 
der, and  given  to  a poet,  together  with 
a fubjeft,  to  be  filled  up  with  verfes  end- 
ing in  the  fame  word  and  fame  order.  In 
choofing  the  rhymes,  it  is  ufual  to  fix  on 
fuch  as  feem  the  remoteft,  and  have  the 

. leaft  connexion.  Some  authors  fancy, 
that  thefe  rhymes  are,  of  all  others,  the 
eafieft,  that  they  aflift  the  invention,  and 
furnifh  new  thoughts. 

BOW,  arcus,  a weapon  of  offence  made 
of  fteel,  wood,  horn,  or  other  elaftic  mat- 
ter, which,  after  being  bent  by  means  of 
a firing  faftened  to  its  two  ends,  in  return- 
ing to  its  natural  flate,  throws  out  an  ar- 
row with  prodigious  force. 

The  life  of  the  bow  is,  without  all  doubt, 
of  the  earlieft  antiquity.  It  has  likewife 
been  the  moll  univerfal  of  all  wea- 
pons, having  obtained  amongfl  the  moll 
barbarous  and  remote  people,  who  had 
the  lead  communication  with  the  reft  of 
mankind. 

The  figure  of  the  bow  is  pretty  much  the 
fame  in  all  countries,  where  it  has  been 
ufed  ; for  it  has  generally  two  inflexions 
or  bendings,  between  which,  in  the  place 
where  the  arrow  is  drawm,  is  a right  line. 
The  grecian  bow  was  in  the  fliape  of  a z, 
of  which  form  we  meet  with  many,  and 
generally  adorned  with.gold  or  filver.  The 
fcythian  bow  was  diftinguillied  from  the 
bows  of  Greece  and  other  nations  by  its 
incurvation,  which  vtas  lb  great,  as  to 
form  an  half  moon  or  femicircle. 

The  matter  of  which  bows  were  made,  as 
well  as  their  fize,  differed  in  different 
countries.  The  Perfians  had  very  great 
bows  made  of  reeds;  and  the  Indians  had 
alfb,  not  only  arrows,  but  bows  made  of 
the  reeds  or  canes  of  that  country;  the 
lycian  bows  were  made  of  the  cornel 
tree ; and  thofe  of  the  iEthiopians, 
which  furpaffed  all  others  in  magnitude, 
were  made  of  the  palm-tree. 

Though  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Ro- 
mans made  uf'e  of  bows  in  the  infancy  of 
their  republic,  yet  they  afterwards  ad- 
mitted them  as  hoftile  weapons,  and  em- 
ployed auxiliary  archersin  all  their  wars. 
In  drawing  the  bow,  the  primitive  Gre- 
cians did  not  pull  back  their  band  to- 


wards their  right  ear,  according  to 
fafhion  of  modern  ages,  and  of  the  an 
tient  Perfians,  but  placing  their  bowdi' 
reaiy  before  them,  returned  their  hand 
upon  their  right  breall.  This  wasalfo 
the  cuftoin  of  the  Amazons. 

The  bow  is  a weapon  of  offence  amonjS 
the  inhabitants  of  Afia,  Africa,  and 
America,  at  this  day  ; and  in  Europe 
before  the  invention  of  lire  arms,  a pirt 
of  the  infantry  were  armed  with  bows 
Lewis  XI.  firft  abolilhed  the  ule  of  thcni 
in  France,  introducing,  in  their  place 
the  halbard,  pike,  and  broad  fword! 
The  long  bow  was  formerly  in  great 
vogue  in  England,  and  many  laws  mere 
made  to  encourage  the  nfe  of  it.  The 
parliament  under  Henry  VIII.  complain, 
ed  of  the  difufe  of  long  bows,  heretofore 
the  fafeguard  and  defence  of  this  king, 
dom,  and  the  dread  and  terror  of  its  ene- 
mies. 

Bow  is  alfo  an  inftrument  formerly  ufed  at 
fea  for  taking  the  fun’s  altitude  ; confid- 
ing of  a large  arch  of  ninety  degrees  gra. 
duated,  a fhank  or  ftaff,  a fliatle  vane,  a 
fight  vane,  and  an  horizon  vane.  It  is 
now  out  of  ufe. 

Bow,  among  builders,  a beam  of  wood  or 
brafs,  with  three  long  fcrews,  that  ditefl 
a lath  of  wood  or- fteel  to  any  arch; 
chiefly  ufed  in  drawing  draughts  of  (liips, 
and  projefKons  of  the  fphere  ; or  whcre- 
ever  it  is  requilite  to  draw  large  arches, 

Bow,  in  mnfic,  an  inftrument,  which,  be- 
ing drawn  over  the  firings  of  a mulical 
inftrument,  makes  it  relbund.  It  is 
compofed  of  a fmall  flick,  to  which  are 
faftened  eighty  or  an  hundred  Iiorfe  hairs, 
and  a fcrew  which  ferves  to  give  thefe 
hairs  the  proper  tenfion.  In  order  that 
the  bow  may  touch  the  firings  brilkly,  it 
is  nfual  to  rub  the  hairs  with  rolin. 

Bow,  among'  artificers,  an  inftrument  fo 
called  from  its  figure  ; in  ufe  among 
gunfmiths,lockfmiths,watch-makers,6/r. 

for  making  a drill  go.  Among  turners, 
it  is  the  name  of  that  pole  fixed  to  the 
ceiling,  to  which  they  faften  the  cord  that 
whirls  round  the  piece  to  be  turned. 

Bow- STAVES,  imported  from  the  britUi 
plantations,  are  free  ; if  from  Ireland, 
Afia,  or  Africa,  they  pay  15s. 
for  every  1 20  ; and  if  from  any  other 
country,  i 1.  as.  10  ^-l^d.  for  the  fame 
number. 

Bows  q/'  a faddle  are  two  pieces  of  wood 
laid  archwile  to  receive  the  upper  part 
pf  a hsrfe’s  back,  to  give  the  laddie  ns 

due 
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due  form,  and  to  keep  it  tight.  The 
' fore  bow,  which  fuftains  the  pommel,  is 
compofed  of  the  withers,  the  breads,  the 

' points  or  toes,  and  the  corking.  See  the 

article  Withers,  &c 

The  hind  bow  bears  the  troufequin  or 
quilted  roll.  The  bows  are  covered  with 
linews,  that  is  with  bulls  pizzles  beaten, 
and  fo  run  all  over  the  bows  to  make 
them  ftronger.  Then  they  are  ftrength- 
enedwith  bands  of  iron  to  keep  them ^ 
titrht,  and  on  the  lower  fide,  are  nailed 
on  the  faddle  ftraps,  with  which  they 
make  fall  the  girths. 

Eow  5/  n MP>  of  her  head  which 

is  contained  between  the  ftern  and  the  af- 
ter-part of  the  fore-caftle,  on  either  fide  ; 
fo  that  a fliip  hath  two  bows,  the  ftar- 
board  and  the  larboard,  or,  as  they  are 
fometimes  called,  the  weather  and  the 
lee  bow. 

Ifalhip  have  a broad  round  bow,  they 
call  it  a bold  bow.  If  (lie  has  a narrow 
thin  bow,  they  fay  (lie  has  a lean  bow. 

Bow-liSE-  See  the  article  Bowling. 

Bow-pieces,  are  the  pieces  of  ordinance 
at  the  bow  of  a (hip. 

te-Bow.  Seethe  article  Rain-bow. 

Bow-bearer,  an  inferior  officer  of  the 
foreft,  who  is  fworn  to  make  inquifition 
of  all  trefpalfes  againft  vert  or  venifon, 
and  to  attack  offenders. 

BOWEia  market-town  of  Devon(liire,about 
twelve  miles  north-weft  of  Exeter  : weft 
longitude  4°,  and  north  latitude  50® 

'is''  . 

BOWELS,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with  in- 
tellines.  See  the  article  Intestines. 

BOWER,  in  gardening,  a place  under  co- 
, vert  of  trees,  differing  only  from  an  ar- 
bour, as  being  round  or  fquare,  and 
made  with  a kind  of  dome  or  ceiling  at 
top;  whereas  the  arbour  is  always  built 
long  and  arched. 

Bower,  in  the  fea- language,  the  name  of 
an  anchor  carried  at  the  bow  of  a fhip. 
There  are  generally  two  bowers,  called 
firit  and  fecond,  great  and  little,  or  belt 
and  finall  bower.  See 'the  article  An- 
chor. 

larfy’j-BoWER,  or  TiVg/Vr. Bower,  in  bo- 
tany, the  englifli  name  of  the  clematis. 
See  the  article  Clematis. 

Bowl  denotes  either  a ball  of  wood,  for 
the  ui'e  of  bowling;  or  a veffel  of  capa- , 
city,  wherein  to  hold  liquors. 

Bowls  and  buckets  of  wood,  imported, 
pay  a duty  of  the  dozen  ; where- 

^Top-d-  is  repaid  on  exporting  them. 

Bowling,  the  art  of  playing  at  bovyls," 


The  firft  thing  to  be  obferved  in  bowling 
IS,  the  right  chufing  your  bowl,  which 
mull  be  fuitable  to  the  ground  you  de- 
fign  to  run  on.  Thus,  for  clofe  alleys', 
the  flat  bowl  is  the  belt ; for  open  grounds 
of  advantage,  the  round  byafled  bowl  j 
and  for  plain  and  level  fwards,  the  bowl 
that  is  as  round-  as  a ball.  The  next  is 
to  chufe  your  ground  ; and  laftly  to  di- 
ftinguilh  the  tilings,  fallings,  and  ad- 
vantages of  the  places  where  you  bowl. 

Bowling,  or  Bow-line,  in  a (hip,  a 
rope  made  faft  to  the  leech  or  middle  part 
of  the  outCde  of  the  fail  : it  is  faftened 
by  two,  three  or  four  ropes,  like  a crow’s 
foot,  to  as  many  parts  of  the  fail ; only 
the  mizen  bowling  is  faftened  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  yard.  This  rope  belongs  to 
all  fails,  except  the  fprit-fail  and  (prit- 
top-fail.  The  ufe  of  the  bowling  is  to 
make  the  fails  Hand  (harp  or  clofe,  or  by 
a wind. 

Sharp  the  bowling,  is  hale  it  taught,  or 
pull  it  hard.  Hale  up  the  bowling,  that 
is  pull  it  harder  forward  on.  Check  or 
eafe,  or  run  up  the  bowling,  that  is  let 
it  be  more  flack. 

Bowling -Bridles  are  the  ropes  by  which 
the  bowling  is  faftened  to  the  leech  of  the 
fail. 

Bowling-knot,  a knot  that  will  not  flip, 
by  which  the  bowling-bridle  is  faftened  to 
the  crengles. 

Bowling-green,  a kind  of  parterre,  laid 
with  fine  turf,  defigned  for  the  exereife 
of  bowling.  See  Bowling. 

BOWSE,  in  the  fea-language,  fignifies  as 
much  as  to  hale  or  pull.  Thus  bowling 
upon  a tack,  is  haling  aipon  a tack. 
Bowfe  away,  that  is  pull  away  all  to- 
gether. 

Bow-sprit,  or  Bolt- sprit,  a kind  of 
maft,  i-efting  flopewife  on  the  head  of  the 
main  item,  and  having  its  lower  end 
faftened  to  the  partners  of  the  fore-maft, 
and  farther  fupported  by  the  fore-ftay. 
It  carries  the  fprit-fail,  fprit-top-faii,  and 
jak-ftaff;  and  its  length  is  ufually  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  fore- maft. 

BO'WYERS,  artificers,  whofe  employ- 
ment or  occupation  it  is  to  make  bows. 
There  is  a company  of  bbwyers  in  the  city 

. of  London,  firft  incorporated  in  1623. 

BOX,  in  its  molt  common  acceptation,  de- 
notes a fmall  cheft  or  coffer  for  holding 
things. 

Fire-boxes  or  tinder-boxes  pay,  on  im- 
portation, a duty  of  3 3.  io_i§d.  the 
gi'ofs  ; whereof  3 s.  4J  d.  is  repaid  on 
exportatien,  Wesden  meney-boxes  pay 

3 S' 
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3 s.  7-ilo'^‘  grofs ; wnereot  3 s, 
2f§^d.  is  repaid  on  exportation.  Neft- 
boxes  pay  ii  s.  6-j-®5d.  the  grofs ; where- 
of 10  s.  i|d.  is  repaid.  Pepper-boxes' 
pay  4S.  3TBod.  whereof  3 s.  _AJd.  is 
repaid.  French-boxes,  for  marmalade 
or  jell}'',  pay  each  dozen  3 s. 
whereof  is.  is  repaid.  Sand- 

boxes pay  3 s.  io^°d.  the  grofs;  where- 
of 3 s.  4:^d.  h repaid.  Snuff-boxes,  if 
of  wood,  pay  as.  the  dozen; 

whereof  a s.  d.  is  repaid  : if  of 

horn,  they  pay  4 s.  g-A-gd.' the  dozen  ; 

3y-J-Jd.  being  drawn  back:  if  of 
ivory  or  tortoife-fhell,  they  pay  9 s. 

d.  the  dozen  ; whereof  8 s.  yfd. 
is  drawn  back.  Soap-boxes  pay  7 s. 
8-i§d.  thefliock,  containing  lixty  boxes. 
Spice-boxes  pay  1 s.  i.j-|^d.  the  dozen. 
■Tobacco-boxes  pay  5 s.  95-|-§d.  the 
grofs.  Touch-boxes,  coveted  with  lea- 
ther, pay  only  6j-g-Jd.  the  dozen  ; but 
if  the  leather  be  the  moft  valuable  part, 
they  pay  6 s.  i i,-|jd.  for  every  ao  s. 
value  upon  oath  : if  covered  with  velvet, 
they  pay  as.  lo-j-gjd.  the  dozen  : and 
if  of  iron,  or  other  metal  gilt,  they  pay 
3s.  io-§°d.  the  dozen;  in  all  which 
cafes,  a proportionable  draw  -back  is  al- 
lowed. 

Box  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  uncertain  quantity 
ormeafure:  thus  a box  of  quick- filver 
contains  frotn  onetotwo  hundred  weight; 
a box  of  prunellas,  only  fourteen  pounds; 
a box  of  rings  for  keys,  two  grofs,  &c. 

Box  of  a plough,  the  crofs  piece  in  the  head 
of  a plough,  vvhich  fupports  the  two  crow- 
ftaves.  See  the  article  Plough. 

Box,  or  Box-tree,  in  botany,  the  en- 
glith  name  of  the  biixus.  ■ See  Buxus. 
'The  turner,  engraver,  carver,  mathema- 
tical inftruraent,  comb,  and  pipe-makers, 
givea  great  price  for  this  wood  by  weight, 
as  well  as  by  meafure.  It  makes  wheels 
or  fhivers,  pins  for  blocks  and  pullies, ' 
pegs  for  miifical  inftruments, nut-crackers, 
weaver’s  fhuttles,  collar-fticks,  bump- 
fticksand  di  ellers  for  Ihoemakers,  rulers, 
rolling-pins,  peftles,  mail-balls,  beetles, 
tops,  tallies,  chefs'-men,  ferews,  bobbins, 
cups,  fpoons,  and  the  ftr'ongeft  of  all 
axle-trees. 

BOXERS,  a kind  of  athleire,  who  combat 
or  contend  for  vicSlory  with  their  fills, 
and  amount  to  the  fame  with  what,  among 
the  Romans,  were  called  pugiles. 

The  antient  boxers  battled  with  great 
force  and  fury,  infomueb  as  to  dalh  out 
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each  other’s  teeth,  break  bones,  and  oft., 
kill  each  other.  The  ftrange  disfioufj. 
raents  thefe  boxers  underwent  weretinl]' 
that  frequently  they  could  not  be  known’ 
and  rendered  them  the  objefl  of  many 
railleries.  In  the  Greek  anthology,  thetj 
are  four  epigrams  of  the  poet  Luciliu' 
and  one  of  Lucian  ; wherein  their  di[! 
figurements  are  pleafantly  enough  tx. 
pofed. 

BOXING,  the  exercife  of  fighting  with  llit 
fifts,  either  naked,  or  with  a (lone  or  lea. 
den  ball  grafped  in  them : in  vvliicli 
fenfe,  bo.xing  coincides  with  the 
of  the  Greeks,  the  pugillatus  of  the  Ro- 
muns,  and  what,  on  our  amphithealtes 
is  fometimes  called  trial  of  manhood 
When  the  champions  had  ir4iai|,ai,  or  balls 
whether  of  lead  or  (lone,  it  was  properly 
denominated  s-eparp  futp^ra. 

The  antient  boxing  differed  from  the 
pugna  cajluum,  in  which  the  combatants 
had  leathern  thongs  on  their  hands,  and 
balls  to  offend  their  antagonills ; though 
this  diftinflion  is  frequently  overlooked, 
and  fighting  with  the  ckHus  ranked  as  a 
part  of  the  bufinefs  of  pugiles : in  which 
view,  we  may  dillinguifli  three  fpecies  of 
boxing ; the  firll,  where'  both  the  hands 
and  the  head  were  abfolufely  naked,  as  is 
praflifed  among  us ; the  fecond,  where 
the  hands  were  armed  with  fphetre,  but 
■ the  head  naked ; the  third,  where  tht 
bead  was  armed  with  a kind  of  capot 
cover,  called  amphotides,  chiefly  to  de- 
fend the  ears  and  temples,  and  the  hands 
alfo  furniflied  with  casftufes.  Boxing  is 
an  antient  exercife,  having  been  in  ufe  in 
the  heroic  times,  before  the  invention  of 
iron  or  weapons.  Thofe  who  prepared 
themfelves  for  it,  ufed  all  the  means  that 
could  be  contrived  to  render  themfelves 
fat  and  flelhy,  that  they  might  be  belter 
able  to  endure  blows  ; whence  corpulent 
men  or  women  were  ufually  called  ft- 
giles,  according  to  Terence ; Siqua  fji 
habitior  paulo,  pugilem  ejfe  ahmt. 

Boxing,  among  I'ailors,  is  ufed  to  denote 
the  rehearfing  the  feveral  points  of  the 
compafs  in  their  proper  order. 

Boxing  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  tapping  of  a 

• tree,  to  make  it  yield  its  juice.  Seethe 
articles  Bleeding,  Sap,  &c. 

The  boxing  of  majile  is  performed  by 
making  a hole  with  an  ax  or  chiflelinto 
the  fide  of  the  tree,  abou  t a foot  from  the 
ground  ; out  of  it  flows  a liquor  from 
which  fugar  is  made. 

BOXTEL,  a town  of  dutch  Brabant,  «■ 
tuated  on  the  river  Bommel,  about  eight 
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tnlles  fouth  of  Boifledoc,  In  eaft  longi- 
tude 5’  i6'>  3°'- 

BOXTHUDE,  a town  of  the  Hiuchy  of 
Bfemen,  in  Germany,  about  fifteen  miles 
weft  of  Hamburgh,  fubjeft  to  the  eleftor 
of  Hanover  : ealt  long.  9“  16',  and  north 
latitude  530  50'. 

boyar,  a term  ufed  tor  a grandee  of 
Ruffia  and  Tranfylvania. 

Becman  fays,  that  the  boyars  are  the 
upper  nobiljty  ; and  adds,  that  the  czar 
of  Mufcovy,  in  his  diplomas,  names  the 
boyars  before  the  way- wodes.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Way -wode. 

BOYAU,  in  fortification,  a ditch  covered 
with  a parapet,  which  ferves  as  a com- 
munication between  two  trenches.  It 
runs  parallel  to  the  works  of  the  body  of 
the  place,  and  ferves  as  a line  of  contra- 
vallation,  not  only  to  hinder  the  fallies  of 
thebefieged,  but  alfo  to  fecure  the  mi- 
ners. But  when  it  is  a particular  cut  that 
runs  from  the  trenches  to  cover  lome  fpot 
of  ground,  it  is  drawn  fo  as  not  to  be  en- 
filaded, or  fcoured  by  the  fhot  from  the 
town, 

EOYES,  idolatrous  priefts  among  the  fa- 
vagcs  of  Florida, 

Every  piieft  attends  a particular  idol, 
and  the  natives  addrefs  themfelves  to  the 
prieft  of  that  idol,  to  which  they  intend 
to  pay  their  devotion. 

The  idol  is  invoked  in  hymns,  and  his 
ufual  offering  is  the  fmoke  of  tobacco. 

BOYLE’S  Lectures,  a cpurfe  ot  fermonh 
frt  on  foot,  in  London,  by  the  honourable 
Robci'tBoyle  in  1691 ; the  defign  of  which 
is  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  chriftian  reli- 
gion againfl;  infidels,  without  defending 
to  any  controverfies  among  chriftians. 

Boyne,  a river  of  Ireland,  which  taking 
its  rife  in  Queen’s  county,  in  the  province 
ofLeinfter,  runs  north-eaft  by  Trim  and 
Cavan,  and  falls  into  the  iiifla  channel,  a 
little  below  Drogheda. 

B QUADRO,  Quadrato,  or  Durale, 
in  mufic,  called  by  the  French  b quarrey 
from  its  figure  ^ . This  is  what  we  call 
B natural  or  fliarp,  in  diftinflion  to  B 
nrol  or  flat.  See  Flats  and  Sharps 
If  the  flat  ^ be  placed  before  a note  in 
the  thorough  bftfs,  it  intimates,  that  its 
third  is  to  be  minor  5 and  if  placed  with 
uny  cypher  over  a note  in  the  bafs,  as 
fe  S>  it  denotes,  that  the 
fifth  or  fixth  thereto  are  to  be  fiat.  But 
if  thequadro  he  placed  over  any  note, 
er  .with  a cypher,  in  the  thorough  bafs. 
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it  has  the  contrary  effefb ; for  thereby  the 
note  or  interval  thereto  is  raifed  to  its  na- 
tui-al  order. 

BRABANT,  a lai’ge  province  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, lying  eaftward  of  Flanders  : 
the  greater  part  of  it  is  fubjecr  to  the 
houfe  of  Aiiftria,  the  capital  Bruffels  ; 
and  the  reft  to  the  Dutch,  their  capital 
Breda. 

BkABEJUJVr,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
tetrandiia-monogvnia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  confills  ot  four  linear 
obtufe  petals  in  the, lower  p,art  erefl,  and 
forming  a kind  of  tube;  in  the  upper 
turned  backward.  The  fruit  is  a drupe 
ot  the  drier  kind,  of  an  oval  figure  and 
hairy  : the  kernel  is  oval, 

BRABEUTES,  or  Brab^uta,  fijaGuIn.-y 
in  antiquity,  an  officer  among  th.e  Greeks; 
who  prefided  at  the  public  games,  and 
decided  controverfies  I hat  happened  a- 
mong  the  antagonitts  in  the  gymnical  ex- 
erciles.  The  number  of  hraheutae  was 
not  fixed  : fometiraes  there  was  only  one; 
but  more  commonly  they  amounted  to 
nine  or  teij. 

BRACCIANO,  a town  of  St.  Peter’s  pa- 
trimony, about  twelve  miles  north  of 
Rome,  fituaied  on  the  weft  fide  of  a lake, 
to  which  it  gives  name  : eaft  longitude 
13°,  and  north  latitude  42'’, 

BRACE  is  comrnonly  taken  for  a cohple 
or  pair,  and  applied  by  huntfmen  to  fe- 
veral  beafts  of  game,  as  a brace  o!  bucks, 
foxes,  hares,  &c. 

Brace,  in  architedlure,  a piece  of  timber 
Lamed  in  with  bevil  joints,  the  ufe  of 
which  is  to  keep  the  building  from  I'wervJ 
ing  either  way.  When  the  brace  is  fram- 
ed into  the  king-pieces  or  principal  laf- 
ters,  it  is  by  (bine  called  a ftrut. 

Braces,  in  the  fea-language,  are  ropes 
belonging  to  all  the  yards  of  a fliip,  ex- 
cept the  raizen,  two  to  eacdi  yard,  reeved 
through  blocks  that  are  faftened  to  pen- 
nants, feized  to  the  yard-arms.  Their 
ufe  is  either  to  fquare,  or  traverfe  the 
yards.  Hence  to  brace  the  j'ard,  is  to 
bring  it  to  either  fide.  All  braces  come 
aftward  on,  as  the  riiain  brace  comes  to 
the  poop,  the  main -top-fail  brace  comes 
to  the  mizen-top,  and  thence  to  the  main 
fiirouds  : the  fore  and  fore-top -fail  braces 
come  down  by  the  main  and  main-tbp- 
fail  flays,  and  fo  of  the  reft.  But  the 
iflivlen-bowline  ferves  to  brace  to  the  yard, 
and  the  crofs-jack  braces  are  brought  for- 
wards to  the  main-fiirouds  when  the  Ihip 
fails  clofe  by  a wind, 
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BRACED,  in  heraldry,  a term  for  the  in- 
termingling three  chevronels.  See  plate 
XXXII.  fig.  2. 

bracelet,  an  ornament  worn  on  the 
wrift,  much  ufed  among  the  antients  : 
it  was  made  of  different  materials,  and 
in  different  fafliions,  according  to  the 
age  and  quality  of  the  wearer. 

Bracelets  are  ftilf  worn  by  the'  favages  of 
Africa,  who  are  fo  exceffively  fond  of 
them,  as  to  give  the  richeft  commodities, 
and  even  their  fathers,  wives,  and  chil- 
dren, in  exchange  for  thofe  made  of  no 

■ richer  materials  than  Ihells,  glafs,  beads, 
and  the  like. 

Bracelets  of  glafs  pay  3 s.  Sy^-Jd.  the 
fmall  grofs,  containing  tvyelve  bundles 
or  dickers  i and,  if  of  the  french  manu- 
faflure,  they  pay  4 s.  Iy-|-|d.  for  the 
fame  quantity  : a proportionable  draw- 
back is  allowed  in  each  cafe. 

BRACHIAiUS,  in  anatomy,  a name  given 
to  two  mufcles,  which  are  flexors  of  the 
cubitus,  and  diltinguifhed  by  the  appel- 
lations of  extenms  and  internus. 

The  brachiseus  extermis  rifes  tendinous 
with  two  heads  j one  of  them,  which  is 
broader,  has  its  origin  from  the  cora- 
coide  procefsj  the  other,  which  is  flen- 
der  and  longer,  from  the  acetabulum  of 
the  fcaptila,.  This  defeends  in  the  chan- 
nel of  the  humerus  under  the  ligament  of 
the  joint,, becomes  flefhy,  and  joins  with  ' 
the  former  5 and  after  this,  runs  near 
the  infection  of  the  deltoides  in  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  arm,  and  ends  partly  by 
a round  tendon,  in  the  tubercle  of  thfe 
radius,  a little  below  its  upper  head,  and 
partly  by  a round  tendon,  in  the  com- 
mon membrane,  which  furrounds  all  the 
mufcles  of  the  cubitus.  This  tendon  is 
fometimes  cut  in  bleeding,  and  very  bad 
confequences  attend  the  accident. 

The  brachiasus  internus  arifes  juft  below 
the  end  of  the  deltoides,  and  is  inferted  in 
the  tubercle  of  the  ulna,  a little  below  its 
upper  head.- 

BRACHIAL,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes 
fomething  belonging  to  the  arm.  See  the 
article  Arm. 

Brachial-nerve.  See  the  article 
Nerve. 

Braghialis  is  particularly  ufed  for  a thick 
and  broad  mufcle  of  the  arm,  lying  be- 
tween the  flioulder-bone  and  the  elbow  ; 
its  fore-part  being  covered  all  the  way  by 
the  two  flefhy  bodies  of  the  biceps.  See 
the  article-BicEPS. 

BRACHIONUS,  in  zoology,  the  name 
given  by  Dr.  Hill,  to  a genus  of  animal- 


cules, called,  in  englifh,  wheel-animals 
See  Wheel-animals.  * 

BRACHIUM,  Arm,  in  anatomy,  one 
of  the  fuperior  extremities  of  the  human 
body,  comprehending  the  fcapula,  the  os 
humeri,  the  cubit,  and  the  hand.  See  the 
articles  Scapula,  Arm,  &c. 
BRACHMANS,  a fe£l  of  indian  phllo. 
fophers,  known  to  the  antient  Greeks 
by  the  name  of  gymnofophifts.  The 
antient  brachmans  lived  upon  herbs  and 
pulfe,  and  abftained  from  every  thine 
that  had  life  in  it.  They  lived  in  foil, 
tude  without  matrimony,  and  without 
property  ; and  they  wifhed  ardently  for 
death,  confidering  life  only  as  a burden. 
The  modern  brachmans  make  up  one  of 
the  cafts  or  tribes  of  the  banians.  They 
are  the  priefts  of  that  people,  and  per- 
form  their  office  of  praying  and  reading 
the  law,  with  feveral  mimical  geftures, 
and  a kind  of  quavering  voice.  They 
believe,  that,  in  the  beginning,  nothing 
but  God  and  the  water  exifted,  and  that 
the  fupreme  being,  defirous  to  create  the 
world,  caufed  the  leaf  of  a tree,  in  the 
ftape  of  a child  playing  with  its  great  toe 
in  its  mouth,  to  float  on  the  water, 
From  its  navel  there  iffued  out  a flower, 
whence  Brama  drew  his  original,  wuo 
was  intrufted  by  God  with  the  creation 
of  the  world,  pnd  prefides  over  it  with 
an  abfolute  fway.  They  make  no  di- 
llin^lion  between  the  fouls  of  men  and 
brutes,  but  fay  the  dignity  of  the  hu- 
man foul  confifts  in  being  placed  in  a bet- 
ter body,  and  having  more  room  to  dif- 
play  its  faculties.  They  allow  of  re- 
wards and  punifhments  after  this  life; 
and  have  fo  great  a veneration  for  cows, 
that  they  look  on  themfelves  as  bleffed, 
if  they  can  but  die  with  the  tail  of  one 
of  them  in  their  hand.  They  have  pre- 
ferved  fome  noble  fragments  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  antient  brachmans,  They 
are  fkilful  arithmeticians,  and  calculate, 
with  great  exaflnefs,  eclipfes  of  the  fun 
and  moon.  They  are  remarkable  for 
their  religious  aufterities.  One  of  them 
has  been  known  to  make  a vow,  to  wear 
about  his  neck  a heavy  collar  of  iron  for 
a confidevable  time  : another  to  chain 
himfelf  by  the  foot  to  a ti-ee,  with  a firm 
refolution  to  die  in  that  place  : and  ano- 
ther to  walk  in  wooden  flioes  ftuck  full  of 
nails  on  the  infide.  Their  divine  wor- 
fhip  confifts  chiefly  of  proceffions,  made 
in  honour  of  their  deities.  They  have  a 
college  at  Banara,  a city  feated  on  the 
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BRACHURUS,  the  name  of  a genus  of 
animalcules,  with  tails  fhorter  than  their 
bodies,  and  no  vifible  limbs. 

BRACHYGRAPHY,  the  art  of  fhort- 
hand-writing.  SeeTACHYGRAPHY. 

In  England  we  have  various  methods  of 
(hort'hand,  and  thole  eafier,  fpeedier, 
and  more  commodious,  than  are  known 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  witnefs 
Webller’s,  Wefton’s,  MacAulay’s,  and 
feveral  other  Ihort-hands. 

BRACHYPYRENIA,  in  the  hiftory  of 
foffils,  a genus  of  feptaria,  with  a lliort 
roundilh  nucleus.  See  Septari^. 

BRACHYTELOSTYLA,  in  natural  hi- 
ftory, the  name  by  which  Dr.  Hill  calls 
thofe  cryftals,  which  are  corapofed  of  a 
Ihort  hexangular  column,  terminated  at 
each  end  by  an  hexangular  pyramid. 
Seethe  article  Crystal. 

BRACKET,  among  carpenters,  &c.  a 
kind  of  wooden  Hay,  ferving  to  fupport 
(helves,  and  the  like. 

Brackets,  in  a Ihip,  the  fmall  knees, 
ferving  to  fupport  the  galleries,  and 
commonly  carved.  Alfo  the  timbers  that 
fupport  the  gratings  in  the  head,  are 
called  brackets. 

Brackets,  in  gunnery,  are  the  cheeks  of 
the  carriage  of  a mortar  i they  are  made 
of  ftrong  planks  of  wood,  of  almoft  a 
femicircular  figure,  and  bound  round 
with  thick  iron  plates;  they  are  fixed  to 
the  beds  by  four  bolts,  which  are  called 
bed-bolts;  they  rife  up  on  each  fide  of  the 
mortar,  and  ferve  to  keep  her  at  any  ele- 
vation, by  means  of  fome  ftrong  iron 
bolts,  called  bracket-bolts,  which  go 
through  thefe  cheeks  or  brackets. 

BRACKLAW,  the  capital  of  the  palati- 
nate of  Bracklaw,  in  Podolia,  in  Po- 
land, fituated  on  the  river  Bog,  an  hun- 
dred and  ten  miles  eaft  of  Kaminec : 
eaftlong.  29°  ao',  and  north  lat.  48®.  ' 

BRACKLEY,  a borough  town  of  Nor- 
thamptonlhire,  about  fifteen  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Northampton  : weft  longitude 
t°  15',  and  north  latitude  51°. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

BRACTEA,  in  natural  hiftory,  denotes 
a fpangle,  or  thin  flake  of  any  fubliance. 

Bractea,  ip  botany,  denotes  the  floral 
leaf. 

BRACTEARIA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
genus  of  talcs,  compofed  of  fmall  plates 
in  form  of  fpangles,  each  plate  being 
either  very  thin,  or  fiflile  into  veiy  thin 
ones. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  a great  many  fpe- 
ties,  called,  from  their  different  colours, 


mica  aurea,  or  gold-glimmer ; and  mica 
argmtea,  filver-glimmer,  or  cat’s- filver, 
&c. 

BRAD,  in  geography,  a town  of  Sciavo- 
nia,  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river 
Save,  eighteen  miles  fouth  of  Pofega  : 
pft  longitude  40',  and  north  lati- 
tude 4;°  20'. 

BRADFIELD,  a market-town  in  Effex, 
fourteen  miles  north  of  Chelmsford  j 
eaft  long.  30',  and  north  lat.  51°  54'. 

BRADFORD,  a market-town  in  'Wilt- 
Ihire,  about  nine  miles  weft  of  the  De- 
viates : eaft  longitude  a®  40',  and  north 
latitude  51°  ao'. 

BRADFORTH,  a market-town  ofYork- 
fliire,  thirty  miles  fouth-weft  of  York  s 
weft  long.  I®  35',  and  north  lat.  53®  40'. 

BRADNICH,  a market-town  of  Devon- 
ftiire,  ten  miles  north  of  Exeter:  weft 
long.  3°  35',  and  north  lat.  50®  45'. 

BRADS,  among  artificers,  a kind  of  nails 
ufed  in  building,  which  have  no  fpread- 
ing  head,  as  other  naiJs  have.  They 
are  dift'inguiflied,  by  ironmongers,  by  fix 
names,  as  joiner’s-brads,  flooring-brads, 
batten-brads, bill-brads,  or  quarter- heads, 
&c.  Joiner’s-brads  are  for  hard  wain- 
fcot,  batten -brads  for  foft  wainfcot;  bill- 
brads  are  ufed  when  a floor  is  laid  in 
hafte,  or  for  -fliallow  joifts  fubjeft  to 
warp.  See  the  article  Nails. 

BRADYPUS,  in  zoology,,  a genus  of 
quadrupeds,  of  the  order  of  the  anthro- 
pomorpha  of  Linnseus,  otherwife  called 
igna^vuSfyand  in  englifli  the  floath  ; the 
charafters  of  which  are,  that  its  feet  have 
no  great  toe,  and  are  made  for  climbing. 
See  the  article  Anthropomoepha. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  two  fpecies.  i. 
The  american  floath.  with  a (hort  tail, 
and  only  three  toes  on  each  foot.  2.  The 
ceylon  floath,  with  only  two  toes  on  each 
foot,  andno  tail.  See  thearticle  Sloath. 

BRAG,  an  ingenious  and  pleafantgame  at 
cai'ds,  wherein  as  many  may  partake  as 
the  cards  will  fupply  ; the  eldeft  hand 
dealing  three  to  each  perfon  at  one  time, 
and  turning  up  the  laft  card  all  round. 
This  done,  each  gamefter  pqts  down 
three  flakes,  one  for  each  card.  The  firft 
flake  is  won  by  the  belt  card  turned  up 
in  the  dealing  found  ; beginning  from  the 
ace,  king,  queen,  -knave,  and  fo  downr 
wards.  When  card5.pf  the  fame  value  are 
turned  up  to  two  or  more  of  the  gamef- 
ters,  the  eldeft  hand  gains;  but  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  the  ace  of  dia- 
monds wins,  to  whatever  hand  it  be 
turned  up. 
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"The  fecond  flake  is  won  by  what  is  called 
the  brag,  which  confifls  in  one  of  the 
gamefteis  challenging  the  reft  to  produce 
cards  equal  to  his  : now  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  a pair  of  aces  is  the  heft  brag, 
a pair  of  kings  the  next,  and  ib  on  ; and 
n pair  of  any  I'ort  wins  the  ftake  from  the 
molt  valuable  Angle  card.  In  this  part 
confifts  the  great  diverfion  of  the  game; 
for,  by  the  artful  management  of  the 
looks,  geftures,  and  voice,  it  frequently 
happens,  that  a pair  of  fives,  treys,  or 
even  duces,  out  brags  a much  higher  pair, 
and  even  fome  pairs  royal,  to  the  no  finall 
meiiment  of  the  company.  Xhe  knave 
of  clubs  is  here  a principal  favourite, 
making  a pair  with  any  other  card  in 
hand,  and  with  any  other  two  cards  a 
■pair  royal. 

The  third  ftake  is  won  by  the  perfon,who 
firlt  makes  up  the  cards  in  his  hand  one 
and  thirty ; each  dignified  card  going 
for  ten,  and  drawing  from  the  pack,  as 
ufual  in  this  g.ame. 

BRAGA,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Entre  minho-duro,  in  Portugal,  fituated 
on  the  river  Cavado,  thirty-two  miles 
north  of  Porto : weft  longitude  8®  40', 
and  north  latitude  41°  20'. 
BRAGANZf^,  a city  of  the  province  of 
Xralo.finontes,,  in  Portugal,  fiinated  on 
the  river  Sabor,  in  y°  weft  longitude,  and 
, 41®  50'  north  latitude. 

BRAGGOT,  a kind  of  drink  made  of 
malt,  honey,  and  fpices,  much  ufed  in 
Wales.  ■ - : 

BRAIL,'  dr  Brails,  ,in  a fliip,  are  finall 
' ropes  made  ufe  of  to  furl  the  fails  acrofs  i 
they  belong  only  to  the  two  courfes  and 
the  mizen-fail ; they  are  reeved  through 
the  blocks,  feized  on  each  fide  the  ties, 
and  come  down  before  the  fail,  being  af 
the  very  Ikirt  thereof  fattened  to  the 
cringles ; their  ufe  is,  when  the  fail  is 
furled  acrofs,  to  hale  up  its  bunt,  that  it 
may  the  more  eafily  be  taken  up  or  let 
fall.  ‘ Hale  up  the  brails,'  or  brail  up  the 
fail,  that  is,  hale  up  the  fail,  in  order  to 
be’furled  or  bound  clofe  to  the  yard. 
BRAILOW,  a town  of  Podolia,  in  Po- 
" land,’ fituated  on  the  river  Bog,  forty 
mile's  north  of  Bracklaw  : eaft  longitude 
29°,  and  north  latitude  48“  so'. 
brain,,  in  anatomy,'  that  foft  white  mafs 
" incloled  in  the  cranium  or  Ikull,  in  which 
all  the  organs  of  fenfe  terminate,  and  the 

foul  is  fiippofed  principally  to  re.fide. 

The  brain  is  furrounded  by  three  mem- 
jbranes,  called  menynges  and  matres  s 


thefe  are  the  dura  mater,  the  arachnoides 
and  the  pia  mater.  See  the  article  Duai 

MATER,  efc. 

The  general  mafs  is  divided  into  ftrte 
parts  01  portions,  the  cerebrum,  or  braij 
properly  lb  called,  the  cerebellum,  and 
the  medulla  oblongata;  to’  thefe  three 
parts,  contained  with  the  cranium,  fome 
add  a fourth,  wz.  the  medulla  Ipinalis 
which  is  a continuation  of  the  medulla 
oblongata.  See  CereIcellum,  (sc. 
The  cerebrum,  or  brain  properly  fo  call, 
ed,  is  a mafs  of  a moderate  confilleiiH 
and  of  a greyifli. colour  oi.  the  out.-i  fot- 
face  ; the  upper  part  is  o:  an  oval  fioiitei 
it  is  flatter  on  the  lower  p.  rt,  each  At  ral 
'half  of  which  is  divided  into  tbiee  emi- 
nences, called  lobes. ; one  anterior  one 
middle,  and  o'.ie  pofterior.  It  is  divided 
into  two  heiniCpheres,  by  nrean.s  of  the 
procefl’us  f.. Icifo.  mis  oi  th.'  'Ima  mater, 
and  thefe  again  arc  dtvit*  -.I  mt..  the  ante- 
rior and  pofterior  lobes,  betwci-n  wlijdi 
there  is  a large  inferior  prouihtiancr  that 
goes  by  the  fome  n.aine  ; lo  that,  in  each 
hemifphere,  theie  are  three  lohes ; one 
anterior,  one  mitldle,  and  one  poflerior, 
Each  lateral  pi  .-tion  of  the  cerehnim  has 
three  fides  ; one  iiqierior,  wind,  r-  ron- 
vex  ; one  inferior,  which  is  uivom  j and 
one  lateral,  which  is  flat,  an>.  .touoi  to- 
wards  the  falx  ; through  the  wiioie  lur- 
face  of  thefe  three  fides,  wi  ce  iiiviiiiali. 
ties  or  windings,  like  the  ciiciinivolu- 
tions  of  the  inteftines,  formed  by  waving 
ftreaks  or  furrows,,  very  deep  and  iianotv, 
into  which  the  fepta  of  the  pia  mater  in- 
fmuate  themfelves. 

The  huraan  brain  is,  in  general,  fo  large 
as'  to  weigh  about  four  pounds.  Ills 
three  times  as  much,  in  quantity,  as  the 
brain  of  an  bx'.  Its  fubltonce,  on  cutting 
a part  of  it,  is  found  to  be  of  twnkindsi 
the  exterior,  or  cortical  part ; and  the  in- 
terior, or  medullary  part.  The  corticil 
part  of  the  brain  is  about  a fixtli  of  an 
inch  in  thicknefs ; the  ftrudlme  of  the 
interior  part  is  fibrous,  and  tiihular.  This 
laft  has  its  origin  from  the  extremdy 
finall  arteries  of  the  exterior  or  cortical 
part : and  its  termination  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nerves  : it  is  fomewhat  harder 
titan  the  cortical  part. 

In  taking  the  brain  carefully  out  of  the 
ikull,  there  are  diftinguiflied,  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  nerves 
of  the  brain,  which  are  commonly  faid 
to  be  ten  pair,  though,  in  reality,  only 
nine ; they  are,  for  the  fake  of  memory. 
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reduced  into  the  form  of  twolatin  verfes: 
Olfacie  s,  cernensy  oculofque  mo^ens, 
patienfytu, 

Gufaiis,  abducens,  audtenfque,  ^aganfque, 

Icmarkdk  tarts  of  tfe  Brain.  The  moft 
remarkable  parts  of  the  brain  are,  i . The 
corpus  callofuin,  which  appears  between 
llie  two  hemifpheres  of  the  cerebrum, 
j The  ventricles  of  the  brain,  jn  the 
examination  of  which  we  are  to  obferve 
the  I'eptuin  Iiicitlutn,  the  foinix,  the 
plexu/choroichus,  the  corpora  ftriata,  and 
die  thalaini  nervorum  opticorum.  5. 
The  nates  and  teifes  ; and  under  thefe 
the  valvula  raagna  cerebri  and  the  aque- 
duft  of  Sylvius.  For  the  defciiption  of 
each  of  which,  fee  the  article  Corpus 
callosum,  &c. 

VMs  of  the  Brain.  Thefe  are,  befides 
the  arteries,  veins,  and  invelfient  mem- 
branes, the  pituitary  gland,  there:e  mi- 
rahile,  &c.  See  the  articles  Pituitary 
Gland,  and  Rete  Mirabile. 

The  ufes  of  the  brain,  in  general,  are, 
I,  To  be  of  the  utmoft  importance  and 
afliftance  to  the  animal  funflions.  3. 
Tofecrete  the  animal  fpirits,  and  tb  tranf- 
rail  them  to  the  nerves,  for  the  neceffities 
of  fenfation  and  motion. 

The  cerebrum  is  fuppofed  to  be  particu- 
larly conlh'ufted  for  the  fecrepon  of  the 
animal ; the  cerebellum,  for  the  vital 
and  natural  I'pirits.  The  particular 
ufes  to  which  tlie  ieveral  parts  of  the 
brain  are  deltined,  are  wholly  unknown. 
Brain  le  compte,  a town  of  Hainalt, 
in  the  Aulirian  Netherlands,  fifteen  miles 
fouth-eall  of  Bi'ulTels,  and  nine  north- 
eall  of  Mons ; ealt  longitude  4°,  and 
north  latitude  50®  40'. 

BRAINTREE,  a market-town  of  ElTex, 
twelve  miles  north  of  Chelmsford : eall 
longitude  35',  and  north  lat.  51°  50'. 
BRAKE  denotes  female  fern,  or  the  place 
where  it  grows : alfo  a fharp  bit  or  fnafile 
for  horfes;  and  a baker’s  kneading 
trough  : alfo  an  inftrument  with  teeth,  to 
bniii'e  flax  or  hemp. 

BRAKEL,  a town  of  the  bifhopric  of 
Paderhorn,  in  the  circle ’of  Weftphalia, 
in  Germany : eaft  longitude  9®,  and 
north  latitude  51®  40'. 

BRAMA,  the  Bre  AM,  in  ichthyology, 
the  name  of  a frefh-water  filh,  called  by 
authors  the  cyprinus,  with  all  its  fins 
black,  and  twenty-feven  bones  in.  the 
pinna  ani.  See  plate  XXXII.  fig.  4, 
and  the  article  Cyprinus. 

BRAMI^T,  a town  of  Savoy,  thirty- 
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five  miles  north-weft  of  Thrin ; eaft 
long.  6°  45',  and  north  lat.  45°. 
BRAMBER,  a borough -town  of  Suflex, 
about  fixteen  miles  I’outh-eaft  of  Grin- 
fted  : weft  long.  15',  and  north  latitude 
50°  50'. 

It  (ends  two  members  to  parliament. 
BRAMBLE,  or  Bramble-bush,  in  bo- 
tany, the  englifli  name  of  the  rubus  of 
authors.  See  the  article  Rubus. 
Bramble-net,  otherwife  called  hallier,  is 


a net  to  catch  birds  in,  of  feveral  fizes  ; 
the  great  mallies  muft  be  four  inches 
Iquare  ; thole  of  the  leaft  fize  are  three  or 
four  inches  fquare  ; and  thofe  of  the 
biggeft  five.  In  the  depth,  they  Ihould 
not  be  above  three  or  tour  inches  ; but 
as  for  the  length,  they  may  be  enlarged 
at  pleafure ; the  ihorteft  being  eighteen 
feet  long. 

Bramble,  or  Brambling,  in  ornitho- 
logy,  ihe  englifli  name  of  a bird,  called 
by  authors  montifringilla.  See  the  article 
Montifringilla. 

BRAMINS,  the  name  of  the  priefts  a- 
mong  the  idolatrous  Indians  5 the  fuc- 
ceffbrs  of  the  antient  brachmans.  See  the 
article  Brachmans. 

BRAMPORE,  a town  of  the  hither  penin- 
fu la  of  India  : eaft' longitude  77°,  and 
north  latitude  21®  30'. 

BRAMPTON,  a market-town  of  Cum- 
berland, about  fix  miles  north-eaft  of 
Carlifle  : weft  longitude  a®  40',  and  north 
latitude  54°  50'. 

BRAMYARD,  a market-town  of  Here- 
ibrdfliite,  about  twelve  miles  north-eaft 
of  Hereford  : well  longitude  a®  30^,  and 
north  latitude  5a®  ao'. 

BRAN,  the  fkins  or  hulks  of  corn,  efpe- 
cially  wheat  ground,  I'eparated  from  the 
flour  by  a fieve  or  houlter.  ^ 

It  is  of  wheat-bran  that  ftarch-makers 
make  their  Itarch.  The  dyers  reckon 
bran  among  the  non-colouring  drugs,  and 
ufe  it  for  making,  what  they  call,  the 
four  waters,  with  which  they  prepare 
their  feveral  dyes. 

Bran,  being  of  a porous  fpungy  fubftance, 
is  ufed,  in  pharmacy,  as  a fuppurative 
and  digeftive  medicine.  In  the  compo- 
fition  of  a cataplafm,  the  warmth  of  the 
part  it  is  applied  to,  fo  rarefies  the  bran, 
that,  being  kept  from  the  external  air, 
all,  that  can  tranfpire,  will  be  fucked  up 
into  its  interftices.  However,  it  Ihould 
be  applied,  where  there  is  good  proba- 
bility of  the  matter’s  traiifpiring;  other- 
wile  it  will  draw  more  to  the  part,  and 
thereby  incrsal'e  the  malady. 

BRANCH, 
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BRANCH,  ia  botany,  an  arm  of  a tree, 
or  a part,  which,  fprouting  out  from  the 
trunk,  helps  to  form  the  head  or  crown 
thereof. 

As  branches  have  their  outward  parts 
common  with  the  chief  item,  fo,  in  like 
manner,  do  their  inward  confift  of  a mul- 
titude of  tubes,  which  are  alfo  provided 
with  a nurnber  of  fmall  glands,  veins, 
and  mufcles  interfperfed  here  and  there, 
where  the  fap,  coming  from  the  firft  ca- 
nal, is  rendered  much  more  delicate. 
Branches  are  diftinguilhed  into  various 
kinds:  I,  Wood-branches,  which  are 
thofe  that  form  the  fhape  of  the  tree,  and 
are  to  be  pruned  from  four  to  twelve 
inches,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the 
tree.  z.  Fruit-branches,  which  are  flen- 
derer  than  the  wood-branches,  and  have 
their  eyes  near  to  one  another  and  large, 
by  which  the  fruit-buds  are  formed.  If 
they  are  too  long,  they  are  to  be  topped  ;■ 
but  if  they  are  of  a juft  length,  they  are  to 
be  preferved,  only  juft  cutting  olF  the 
extremity.  3.  Branch-half-wood,  that 
which,  being  too  flender  for  a' wood- 
branch,  and  too  big  for  a fruit-branch, 
is  cut  off  at  the  length  of  two  or  three 
inches,  to  make  it  produce  a better  Ihoot, 
whether  wood  or  fruit.  4,  Irregular 
branches,  which  are  fmall  and  confufed. 
They  muft  be  cut  off,  becaufe  they  are 
neither  fit  for  wood  nor  fruit.  5.  Branches 
of  falfe-wood,  Thele  are  fuch  as  grow 
upon  the  true,  wood  branches,  and  have 
fiat  eyes  at  a diftance  one  from  another  ; 
for  which  reafon  they  are  ufelefs,  and 
therefore  muft  be  cut  off.  6.  Luxuriant 
branches,  which  are  fuch  as  flroot  out 
from  the  large  wood-branches.  Thefe 
are  as  taper  and  as  big  about  as  one’s  fin- 
ger, the  back  being  fmooth  and  even, 
and  having  broad  eyes  at  a diftance  from 
one  another.  Thele  muft  all  be  cut  off. 
y.  Spurious  wood-branches,  fuch  as 
come  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature ; 
or  otherwife  than  from  the  cuts  of  the 
preceding  year,  or  which,  coming  on 
fuch  cuts,  are  big  in  the  place  where 
they  fliould  be  fmall. 

The  diftinguifliing  marks  of  good  branches 
are,  that  the  eyes,  in  the  whole  extentj  be 
thick,  well  fed,  and  very  dole  one  to  an- 
other. The  good  ftrong  branches  are  em- 
ployed in  producing  yearly,  on  their  ex- 
tremities, other  hew  branches,  fome  ftrong 
and  others  weak.  Thegood  weak  branches 
are,  fuch  as  are  well  placed,  and,  being  of 
a mean  thicknefs  and  length,  may  be 
able  to  produce,  fpeedily,  beautiful  and 
good  fruit. 
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The  diftiflguilhing  marks  of  bad  branch« 
are,  when,  in  the  lower  part,  the  cv« 
are  flat,  ill  fed,  and  hardly  formed  and 
at  a large  diftance  one  from  another.  * 
Branch  is  likewife  a term  ufed  in  genea 
logy  and  anatomy.  Thus  we  fay,  d," 
branch  of  a family,  the  branch  of  an  ar- 
tery, the  branch  of  a vein. 

Branches  a/ a bridle,  in  the  manege,  are 
two  pieces  of  iron  bended,  which  in 
the  interval,  between  the  one  and’ the 
other,  bear  the  bit-mouth,  the  crofs- 
chains,  and  the  curb  ; fo  that  on  one  end 
they  anfwer  to  the  head-ftall,  and  on  the 
other  to  the  reins,  in  order  to  keep  the 
horfe’s  head  in  fubjeftion.  With  regard 
to  their  form  and  ftrufture,  branches  are 
either  ftrait,  in  form  of  a piftol,  for  young 
horfes  to  form  their  mouth;  or,  after 
the  conftabie  of  France’s  fafliion. 


, proper 

for  a horfe  that  carries  his  head  well, 
Some  are  in  form  of  a gigot  or  leg, 
which  will  prevent  horfes  from  carrying 
too  low  : fome  in  form  of  a bent  knee, 
contrived  for  horfes  tliat  arm  themfelves 
againft  the  opefation  of  the  bit;  and 
oifners  after  the  french  fafltion,  vthich  is 
hardly  about  -I  of  an  inch  at  the  fevil 
hole,  and  kneed  if  inch  at  the  jarret  or 
ham. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  i.  That  the  farther 
the  branch  is  from  an  horfe’s  neck,  the 
more  effe£h  it  will  have.  2.  That  fliott 
branches  cateris  paribus  are  ruder,  and 
their  effedls  more  hidden,  than  thofe  of 
longer.  3.  That  the  branch  is  to  be 
proportioned  to  the  length  of  a hotfe’s 
neck ; and  one  may  fooner  err  in  chufing 
one  too  Ihort  than  too  long. 

Branches  of  ogrises,  in  architeflure,  are 
the  arches  of  gothic  vaults.  Thefe  arches 
traverfing  from  one  angle  to  another  dia- 
gonal wife,  form  a crofs  between  the 
other  arches,  which  make  the  fides  of  the 
fquare,  of  which  the  arches  are  diagonals. 

Branch  of  a trench.  See  BoYau. 

Branch  of  a mine.  See  Gallery. 

BRANCHERY,  in  the  anatomy  of  plants, 
denotes  the  ramifications  of  the  fuccife- 
rous  veffels  difperfed  through  the  paren- 
chyma, or  pulpy,  part  of  fruits. 

The  main,  branches  are  ufually  twenty 
in  number;  one  half,  or  fifteen,  being 
diftributed  over  the  parenchyma,  and  the 
reft,  running  from  the  ftalk  in  a ftraight 
line,  meet  the  former  at  the  cork  or  Ihoot 
of  the  flower : to  thefe  laft  the  coats  of 
the  kernels  are  faftened. 

BRANCHI.®,  GILLS,  in  the  anatomy  of 
fifties,  the  parts  correfponding  to  the 
lungs  of  land- animals,  by  whi<;h  filhes 

take 
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tske  in  and  throw  out  again  a certain 

quantity  of  water,  impregnated  with  air. 
All  fiihes,  except  the  cetaceous  ones  and 
the  petromyzum,  are  furniflted  with  thefe 
organs  of  refpiration  ; which  are  always 
eight  in  number,  four  on  each  fide  the 
throat.  That  next  the  heart  is  always 
the  lead:,  the  reft  increafing  in  order  as 
they  ftand  near  the  head  of  the  fifh. 

Each  of  thefe  gills  is  compofed  of  a bony 
lamina,  in  form  of  a feinicircle,  for  the 
molt  part;  and  on  its  convex  fide 'Hand 
the  leaves  or  lamell*,  like  fo  many  fickles. 
The  whole  convex  part  of  the  lamellae  is 
hefet  with  hairs,  which  are  longed  near 
the  bafe,  and  decreafe  gradually  as  they 
approach  towards  the  point.  There  are 
alfo  hairs  on  the  concave  fide  of  the  la- 
mellse,  but  Ihorter  than  the  others,  and 
continued  only  to  its  middle. 

The  convex  fide  of  one  lamina,  is  fitted 
into  the  concave  fide  of  the  next  fuperior 
one;  and  all  of  them  are  connefled  to- 
gether by  means  of  a membrane,  which 
reaches  from  their  bafe  half  way  their 
height,  where  it  grows  thicker,  and  in 
feme  meafure  refembles  a rope.  The  red 
of  the  lamina  is  free,  and  terminates  in  a 
very  fine  and  flexible  point. 

As  to  the  ufe  of  thefe  gills,  they  feem  to 
hedefigned  to  receive  the  blood  protruded 
from  file  heart  into  the  aorta,  and  con- 
vey it  into  the  extremities  of  the  lamellae  ; 
from  whence  being  returned  by  veins,  it 
is  diftributed  over  the  body  of  the  filh, 
BRANCHIARUM  foramina,  ap^tures 
of  tk  gills.  In  mod  filhes  there  is  only 
one  aperture  j in  the  cartilaginous  ones, 
thefe  apertures  are  ten  in  number,  five 
on  each  fide  ; and  in  the  petromyzon 
or  lamprey,  there  are  no  lefs  than  four- 
teen of  thefe  apertures,  feven  on  each 
fiJe. 

As  to  the  cetaceous  fiflies,  they  have  no 
apertiue  of  this  kind ; and  the  reafon 
feeras  to  be,  becaufe  they  are  furniflied 
with  lungs. 

BRANCHID^,  in  grecian  antiquity, 
priefts  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  which 
vras  at  Didymus  in  Ionia,  a province  of 
leffer  Afia,  towards  the  ASgean  fea,  upon 
the  frontiers  of  Caria.  They  opened  to 
Xeixes  the  temple  of  Apollo,  the  riches 
whereof  he  took  away.  After  which, 
thinking  it  unfafe  to  flay  in  Greece,  they 
fled  to  Sogdiana,  on  the  other-  fide  of  the 
Cafpian  lea,  upon  the  frontiers  of  Per- 
fia,  where  they  built  a city,  called  by 
their  own  name : but  they  did  not  ef- 
Mpe  the  punifliment  of  their  crime  : for 
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Alexander  the  great  having  conquered 
Darius,  king  of  Perfia,  and  being  in- 
formed of  their  treachery,  put  them  all 
to  the  fword,  and  razed  their  city,  thus 
punifliing  the  impiety  of  the  fathers  in 
their'poderity. 

BRANCHIOSTEGI,  in  ichthyology,  one 
of  the  five  general  orders  of  fillies,  where- 
of the  rays  of  the  fins  are  indeed  bony, 
like  tnofe  of  the  malacopterygii  and  acan- 
thopterygii  ; from  which,  however,  they 
are  diftinguilhed  by  having  no  bones,  or 
oficulte,  in  the  branchiae  or  gills. 

Of'this  order  there  are  only  four  genera, 
'viz.  the  halides,  odracion,  cyclopterus. 
and  lophius.  See  Balistes,  Isfr. 

BRANCHON,  a town  of  the  Auflrian  Ne- 
therlands, about  eight  miles-  north  of 
Namur ; ead  longitude  q.°  50',  and  north 
latitude  50°  3a'. 

BRANCHTJS,  a defluxion  of  hu- 

mours upon  the  fauces,  being  a fpecies  of 
catarrh.  See  the  article  Catarrh. 

BRAND-HERRING,  a kind  of  herring 
catched  by  the  Dutch.  It  pays  no  duty 
of  importation  in  Holland  ; and  for  ex- 
portation, it  pays  two  livres  and  ten  di- 
vers per  lad  of  iz  tuns,  according  to  the 
new  book  of  rates  made  in  Holland  in  the 
year  lyzy. 

BRANDEIS,  a town  of  Bohemia,  fituated 
on  the  river  Elbe,  ten  miles  north-eall  of 
Prague:  ead  longitude  14“  2 s',  north 
latitude  50°  15'. 

BRANDENBURG,  a city  of  the  marqui- 
fate  of  Brandenburg,  in  Germany,  fitu- 
ated on  the  river  Havel,  twenty-fix  miles 
wed  of  Berlin:  ead  longitude  13°,  north 
latitude  51°  *5'. 

It  was  once  the  capital  of  Brandenburg  ; 
but  is  now  on  the  decline,  fince  Berlin 
fupplanted  it. 

BRANDON,  a market  town  of  Suffolk, 
ten  miles  north  of  Bury  : ead  longitude 
45',  north  latitude  52®  30'. 

It  gives  the  title  of  duke  to  his  grace  the 
duke  of  Hamilton. 

BRANDY,  a fpirituous  and  inflammable 
liquor,  extraSVed  Ifom  wine  and  other 
liquors,  by  diflillation,  which  is  mod 
commonly  performed  by  the  balneum  ma- 
rine ; but  fometimes  alfo  by  a finall  flam-' 
ing  fire.  See  Distillation. 

The  veffels  ufed  in  this  operation,  are 
commonly  of  copper  5 fome  diflillcrs,  in 
order  to  cool  the  brandy,  make  the  neck 
of  the  matrafs,  which  is  very  long,  and 
of  a ferpentine  or  winding  figure,  pafs 
through  a tun  of  cold  water. 

In  order  to  didil  brandy,  they  fill  the 
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cucurbit  half  full  with  the  liquor  they 
would  extraif  it  from,  which,  they  put 
over  a moderate  fire,  till  about  the  fixth 
part  of  it  be  diftilled,  or  till  they  perceive 
that  ^which  falls  into  the  recipient,  is  no 
longer  inflammable.  Brandy  diftilled  a 
fecond  time,  is  called  fpirit  ot  wine  ; and 
this  fpirit,  purified  again  by  one  or  by 
feveral  diftillations,  is  what  they  call 
fpirit  of  wine  reflified.  The  fecond  dif- 
tillation  is  made  in  the  balneum  marls, 
and  in  a glafs  cucurbit,  till  the  brandy 
that  was  put  into  it  be  reduced  into  one  • 
half,  and  this  half  is  again  reftified,  as 
often  as  the  operator  thinks  proper.  To 
try  the  goodnefs  of  the  reftified  fpirit  of 
wine,  you  muft  examine  whether,  when 
lighted  into  a blaze,  it  confumes  entirely, 
without  leaving  any  impurity  behind  : 
or  rather,  which  is  furer  ftill,  whether, 
having  put  fome  gunpowder  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fpirit  you  would  try,  the 
powder  takes  fire,  when  the  fpirit  is  con- 
fumed  ; in  which  cafe,  the  fpirit  is  good. 
With  regard  to  brandy  (we  fpeak  only 
of  that  which  is  diftilled  from  wine) 
they  who  trade  in  it,  chufe  it  white, 
clear,  of  a good  tafte,  and  fuch  as  will 
bear  the  teft  or  proof ; that  is  to  fay,  that 
when  poured  info  a glals,  it  forms  on  the 
top  of  it  a little  white  lather,  which,  as  it 
diminifhes,  makes  a circle ; there  being 
no  brandy  but  that  which  is  well  defieg- 
mated,  and  does  not  retain  too  much  hu- 
midity, wherein  this  bead-proof,  as  it  is 
called,  will  be  entirely  formed. 

The  chief  ufe  of  brandy  is  as  a drink, 
particularly  in  the  northern  countries, 
among  the  negroes  of  Guinea,  who  will 
fell  one  another  for  fome  bottles  of 
brandy,  and  among  the  favages  of  Ca- 
nada, who  are  extremely  fond  of  it,  but 
to  whom  the  French  are  forbidden  to  give 
any,  under  very  fevere  penalties  : brandy 
is  alfo  ufed  ip  medicine,  to  ftrengthen 
the  nerves  ; and  in  dying,  reftified  fpi- 
rits  of  wine  being  reckoned  by  the  dy- 
ers among  the  non-colouring  drugs. 

Method  of  colouring  Brandy.  All  bran- 
dies, when  firft  made,  are  as  clear  as 
water,  and  do  grow  higher  coloured  by 
long  keeping  ; however,  they  are  artful- 
ly made  of  any  colour  feveral  ways. 
To  make  a light  ftraw-colour,  ufe  tur- 
meric, or  a little  treacle : but  the  beft  way 
is  to  give  it  a colour  or’tinflure  with 
a little  burnt  fugar,  made  to  a confif- 
tence  ; or  fyiup  of  elder-berries  may  be 
ufed,  which  gives  an  admirable  colour, 
and  may  be  made  deeper  or  lighter,  ac- 
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cording, to  the  quantity  you  put  in, 
Beiides  the  brandy  made  of  wine,  thefu 
is  forne  alfo  made  of  beer,  cyder,  fynips 
fugar,  molafies,  fruit,  grain,  (Sc.  howl 
ever,  thefe  are  not  properly  called  brandy  j 
but  go  under  the  general  denominationof 
fpirits,  which  fee  ; fee  alfo  the  articlej 
Rum,  Rack,  &c. 

Wine  brandy  made  in  France,  Is  efteemed 
the  beft  in  Europe.  They  make  it  where- 
ever  they  make  wine,  and  for  that  pur. 
pofe,  ufe  wine  that  is  pricked,  rather 
than  good  wine.  The  chief  hrandies 
for  foreign  trade,  arid  thofe  accounted 
beft,  are  the  brandies  of  Bourdeaux 
Rochelle,  Cogniac,  Charenton,  the  He 
of  Rhe,  Orleans,  the  country  of  Blafuis, 
Poiflou,  Touraine,  Anjou,  Nantes,  Bar. 
gundy,  and  Champaign. 

BRASIDIA,  an  anniverfary  folemnity  at 
Sparta,  in  memory  of  Brafidas,  a lace- 
dsmonean  captain,  famous  for  his  at- 
chievements  at  Methohe,  Pylos,  and 
Amphipolis.  It  was  celebrated  with  fa. 
crifices  and  games,  wherein  none  were 
permitted  to  contend,  but  free-born  Spar- 
tans. Whoever  neglcfted  to  be  prefental 
the  folemnity,  was  fined. 

BRASIL,  or  Brazil,  a large  maritime 
country  of  South  America,  lying  between 
35°  and  6o°  welt  longitude,  andbetween 
the  equator  and  35°  fouth  latitude. 

It  is  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  and 
the  river  Amazon  on  the  north,  by  the 
fame  ocean  on  the  eaft,  by  the  river  of 
Plate  on  the  fouth,  and  by  Paraguay  on 
the  weft  ; being  computed  to  he  1500 
miles  in  length,  and  700  miles  in  breadth, 
The  Poftuguelb  have  now  the  foie  do- 
minion of  this  extenfive  country,  where 
beiides  fugar  and  tobacco,  there  are  rich 
mines  of  gold  and  diarhonds;  from 
whence  his  Portuguefe  majefty  draws  a 
very  confiderable  revenue. 

Brasil-wood,  or  Brazil-wood,  ana- 
merican  wood  of  a red  colour,  and  very 
heavy.  It  is  denominated  variotilly,  ac- 
cording to  the  places  from  whence  it  is 
brought  : thus  we  have  brafil  from  Fer- 
nambuco,  Japan,  Lamon,  ISc. 

The  brafil-tree  ordinarily  grows  in  dry 
barren  places,  and  even  in  the  clifts  of 
rocks  i it  is  very  thick  and  large,  ufually 
crooked  and  knotty  : Its  flowers,  which 
are  of  a beautiful  red,  exhale  a very  agree, 
able  fmell,  which  Ifrengthens  the  brain. 
Though  the  tree  be  very,  thick,  it  is  co- 
vered with  lb  grofs  a bark,  that  wlie« 
the  favages  have  taken  it  off,  the  wood 
or  trunk,  which  was  before  the  thick- 
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jiefs  of  a man,  is  fcarce  left  equal  to  that 
of  his, kg' 

This  wood  irmft  be  chofen  in  thick 
pieces,  clofe,  found,  without  any  back 
oa  it,  and  fiicli  as,  upon  fplitting,  of 
pale  becomes  reddidi,  and,  when  chewed, 
has  a faccharine  tafte.  It  is  much  iifed 
in  tutned  work,  and  takes  a good  polilli , 
but  its  chief  ufe  is  in  dying,  where  it 
ferves  for  a red  colour!  it  is  a fpurious 
.colour,  however,  that  it  gives,  and  cafily 
evaporates  and  fades  ; nor  is  the  wood 
to  be  ufed  vvithout  alum  and  tartar. 
From  the  bralil  of  Fernambuco,  is  drawn 
a kind  of  carmine,  by  means  of  acids  ! 
there  is  alfo  a liquid  lacca  mdde  of  it,  for 
miniature. 

This  tree  has  many  diftinflions  among 
botanills : but  it  is  agreed  on  by  all  to 
be  a fpecies  of  the  faunders,  and  pof- 
felTed  of  the'fame  phylical  virtues ; tho’ 
it  is  feldom  or  ever  prefcribed  by  phyli- 
cians. 

BRASLAW,  the  capital  of  a palatinate 
of  the  lame  name,  in  the  province  of 
Lithuania  in  Poland  : eaft  longitude'26°, 
north  latitude  56®  ab'. 

BRASS,  or  as  the  French  call  it,  yellow 
copper,  is  a faftitious  metal,  made  of  cop- 
per and  lapis  calaminaris. 

'The  method  of  preparing  it  is  as  fol- 
lows ! the  lapis,  having  been  calcined 
and  ground  fine  as  flour,  is  mixed  with 
line  charcoal,  and  incorporated,  by  means 
of  water,  into  a mafs  : this  being  done, 
about  feven  pounds  of  lapis  calaminaris 
is  put  into  a melting  pot,  that  will  con- 
tain about  a gallon,  and  over  that  about 
live  pounds  of  copper;  this  pot  is  let 
down  into  a wind-furnace,  where  it  re- 
mains for  eleven  hours,  in  which  time 
it  is  converted  into  brafs.  The  metal 
then  is  call,  either  into  plates  or  lumps  ; 
forty-five  pounds  of  crude  lapis  calami- 
■ naris,  will  produce  thirty  pounds  when 
calcined  or  burnt.  Sometimes  brafs-lhrulF 
is  ufed  inllead  of  copper  : but  that  is  not 
always  to  be  procured  in  quantities  I'uf- 
ficienf,  it  being  no  other  than  a colleflion 
of  old  brafs. 

Eure  brafs  is  not  mdleable,  unlefs  when 
it  is  hot ; for  when  it  is  cold  it  will 
break;  and  after  it  has  been  melted 
twice,  it  will  be  no  longer  in  a condi- 
tion to  bear  the  hammer  at  all  : but  in 
order  to  render  it  capable  of  being 
wrought,  they  put  feven  pounds  of  lead 
to  an  hundred  weight  of  brafs,  which 
renders  it  more  foft  and  pliable. 

Brafs,  maniifailured  into  anv  kind  of 
VoL.  I;  ■ . 


utenfils,  pays  duty  on  importation 
the  pound  ; whereof  Syf-J-d.  is  repaid  on 
exportation  of  theTame  gqods. 

The  bell  proportion  for  brafs  guns,  ii 
faid  to  be  a thobland  pounds  of  cOpperj 
nine  hundred  pounds  of  tin,  and  fix  hun- 
dred pounds  of  brafs,  in  eleven  or  twelve 
thoufand  weight  of  metal. 

The  bell  brafs  guns  are  made  of  malle- 
able hietal,  not  of  pure  copper  and  cala- 
mine alone ; but  worfe  metals  are  iifed  to 
make  it  run  cibfer  and  founder,  as  lead, 
and  pot-metal.  See  CANNON. 

Corinthian  Brass  has  been  famous  in  an- 
tiquity, and  is  a mixture  of  gold,  filvcr; 
and  copper.  L.  Mummius  having  facked 
and  burnt  the  city  of  Corinth,  146  years 
before  Clirill,  it  is  faid  this  metal  was 
formed  from  the  immenfe  quantities  of 
gold,  filver  and  copper  wherewith  that 
city  abounded,  thus  melted  and  run  to- 
gether by  the  violence  of  the  conflagra- 
tion. 

Brass-cOlour,  one  prepared  by  the  bra- 
ziers and  colourmen  to  imitate  brafsi 
There  are  two  forts  of  it,  the  red  brafs,  or 
bronze,  and  the  yellow  or  gilt  brafs  : the 
latter  is  made  only  of  copper-filings,  the 
fmallell  and  brightell  that  can  be  found ; 
with  the  former  they  mix  forae  red  ochre, 
finely  pulverized  : they  are  both  tiled 
with  varnilh. 

BRASSE,  in  ichthyology;  the  englilh  name 
of  the  lucioperca,  or  pale,  fpotted  pearch, 
with  two  long  teeth  on  each  fide.  See  the 
article  Lucioperca. 

BRASSICA,  Cabbage,  in  botany,  a ge- 
nus of  the  tetradynamia-filiquofa  clafs.  of 
plants  ; the  flower  of  which  is  cniciform, 
conlifting'of  four  petals,  almollof  the  fame 
length  with  the  cup.  The  fruit  is  a bi- 
valve pod,  containing  globofe  feeds.  See 
the: article  Cabbage. 

BRAUNSBURG,  a town  of  Pruflia,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  Baltic  fea,  about  thirty  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Koningfburg ; eaft  longi 
20°,  north  lat.  54°  15', 

BRAVO,  one  of  the  Cape-verd  iflands  ! 
weft  long.  25°,  north  lat.  14®. 

BRAURONIA,  in  grecian  antiquity;  a 
feftival  in  honour  of  Diana,  furnahied 
brauronia,  from  its  having  been  obferved 
atBrauron,  an  athenian  village. 

This  feftival  was  cel.ebrated  onte  in  five 
years,  being  rnahaged  by  ten  men,  called 
lEfovrcid.  The  viflim  offered  in  facrifice 
was  a goat,  and  it  was  cuftomary  for 
certain  men  to  fing  one  of  Homer’s  Ili- 
ads. The  moft  remarkable  perfons  at 
this  folemnity  were  young  virgins,  from 
Bbb  Bve 
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five  to  ten  years  of  age,  habited  in  yel- 
low, and  confecrated  to  Diana. 
brawn,  the  fleth  of  a boar  fenced  or 
pickled : for  which  end  the  boar  thould 
be  old  ; becaufe  the  older  he  is,  the  more 
horny  will  the  brawn  be. 

The  method  of  preparing  brawn,  is  as 
follows  ! the  boar  being  killed,  it  is  the 
flitches  only,  without  the  legs,  that  are 
made  brawn ; the  bones  of  which  are  to 
be  taken  out,  and  then  the  flefli  Iprinkled 
with  fait,  and  laid  in  a tray,  that  the 
blood  may  drain  off : then  it  is  to  be 
faked  a little,  and  rolled  up  as  hard  as 
poffible.  The  length  of  the  colUr  of 
brawn,  fliould  be  as  much  as  one  fide  of 
the  boar  will  bear  ; fo  that  when  rolled 
up,  it  be  nine  or  ten  inches  diameter. 

The  collar  being  thus  rolled  up,  is  to  be 
boiled  in  a copper,  or  large  kettle,  till 
it  is  fo  tender,  that  you  can  run  a llraw 
through  it:  then  fet  it  by,  till  it  is  tho- 
rough cold,  and  put  it  into  the  following 
pickle.  To  every  gallon  of  water,  put 
a handful  or  two  of  fait,  and  as  much 
wheat  bran : boil  them  together,  then 
drain  the  bran  as  clear  as  you  can  from 
the  liquor  5 and  when  the  liquor  is  quite 
cold,  put  the  brawn  into  it. 

BRAY,  a town  of  Champaign  in  France, 
about  fixteen  miles  north  of  Sens  : eaft 
' long.  3°  ao',  north  lat.  48°  25'.  ' 

Bray  is  alfo  the  name  of  a port-town  of 
the  county  of  Wicklow,  and  province  of 
Leinfter,  in  Ireland  : weft  long.  6®  16', 
north  lat.  53°  12'. 

BRAZIER,  an  artificer  who  makes  or  deals 
in  all  kinds  of  brafs-ware.  See  Brass. 
BRAZIL,  or  Brasil.  See  Brasil. 
BRAZING,  the  fouldering  or  joining  two 
pieces  of  iron  together  by  means  of  thin 
plates  of  brafs,  melted  between  the  pieces 
that  are  to  be  joined.  If  the  work  be 
very  fine,  as  when  two  leaves  of  a broken 
law  are  to  be  brazed  together,  they  cover 
it  with  pulverized  borax,  melted  with 
water,  that  it  may  incorporate  with  the 
brafs  powder,  which  is  added  to  it : the 
piece  is  then  expofed  to  the  fire  without 
touching  the  coals,  and  heated  till  the 
brafs  is  feen  to  run. 

Brazing  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  joining  two 
pieces  of  iron  together  by  beating  them 
hpt,  the  one  upon  the  other,  which  is  tiled 
for  large  pieces  by  f arriers,  &c. 

BRAZZA,  a.town  and  ifland  on  the  coaft 
of  Dalmatia,  in  the  gulph  of  Venice: 
eaft  longitude  18®,  north  latitude  43’, 
breach,  in  fortification,  a gap  made  in 
any  part  of  the  works  of  a town  by  the 
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cannon  or  mines  of  the  beliegers,  in  gj. 
der  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  place. 
To  make  the  attack  more  dillicult,  the 
befieged  fow  the  breach  with  crow-feet 
or  flop  it  with  chevaux  de  frize. 

A praflicable  breach,  is  that  where  the 
men  may  mount  and  make  a lodgment 
and  ought  to  he  fifteen  or  twenty  fathoms 
wide.  Thebefiegers  make  their  way  to 
it,  by  covering  themfelves  with  gabions, 
earth-bags,  &c. 

Breach,  in  a legal  fenfe,  is  where  a per. 

, fon  breaks  through  the  condition  of  a 
bond  or  covenant,  on  an  aflion  upon 
which,  the  breach  mull  be  alfigned ; and 
this  afiignraent  mull  not  be  general,  but 
particular,  as  in  an  aflion  of  covenant 
' for  not  repairing  houfes,  it  ought  to  be 
alfigned  particularly  what  is  the  want  of 
reparation ; and  in  ftich  certain  manner, 
that  the  defendant  may  take  an  ilTue. 

Pound  Briach.  See  the  article  Pound.  ' 

BREAD,  a mafs  of  dough,  kneaded 
and  baked  in  an  oven.  See  the  article 
Baking. 

Bread  ought  to  be  well  kneaded  and  fea- 
foned  with  a little  fait,  otherwife  it  is  ac- 
counted very  unwholefome. 

We  find  bread  fometimes  made  of  rye, 
oats,  barley,  or  vetch-flour  ; but  of  all 
others,  that  prepared  from  wheat  afford: 
the  moll  wholefome  nourilhment.  In  fe- 
veral  parts  of  Afia,  Africa,  and  America, 
they  make  bread  of  maiz-flour ; befides 
which,  the  americans  make  bread  of  the 
calfava-root. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  corn  growing 
in  gravelly  and  light  lands,  makes  better 
bread  than  that  which  grows  in  deep  and 
low  grounds. 

As  to  the  aftize  of  bread,  the  mayors  of 
cities  and  other  corporations,  or  two  juf- 
tices  of  the  peace,  have  power  to  fettle  it ; 
and  bakers  trefpafling  againft  it,  forfeit 
_5  s. />«' ounce  for  every  ounce  wanting, 
and  2 s.  6 d.  forlefs  than  an  ounce. 
Fra/c/;-BREAD.  To  make  good  french- 
bread,  for  every  two  quarts  of  flour,  add 
fix  fpoonfuls  of  ale-yeaft  ; alfo  milk  and 
water,  warmed  ; a bit  of  butter,  and  a 
little  I'alt:  make  them  pretty  light,  and 
letting  them  rife  before  the  fire,  bake 
them  in  a quick  oven. 

Some  put  the  yolks  of  fix  eggs,  and  the 
whites  of  two  to  this  quantity  ; but  others 
think  the  bread  better  without  them. 
Foieign  bread,  or  bifket,  pays  duty  on 
importation  i s.  d.  for  every  i 
whereof  i s.  5-i§-|d,  is  repaid  on  ex- 
porting it  again. 
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Eread-R-OOM,  inaftiip^  that  dellined'to 
hold  the  bread, . or  bilket. 

The  boards  of  the  bread-room  flioidd  be 
well  joined  and  caulked,  and  even  lined 
with  tin  plates,  or  mats.  It  is  alfo  pro- 
per to  warm  it  well  with  charcoal,  for 
ftveral  days  before  the  biflcet  is  put  into 
if  lince  nothing  is  more  injurious  to  the 
hread  than  moifture.  See  Bisket. 
Bread,  in  the  fcripture  ftile,  is  taken  for 
every  fort  of  food  ; the  antient  Hebrews 
had  feveral  ways  of  baking  bread,  as  , 
baking  it  under  the  allies,  between  two 
fires  made  of  cow-dung,  and  in  an  oven. 
The  Jews  had,  befides  their  leavened 
and  unleavened  bread,  their  Ihew-bread, 
bread  of  affliftion,  &c. 

BREADTH,  in  geometry,  one  of  the  tliree 
dimenfions  of  bodies,  which  multiplied 
into  their  length,  conftitutes  a furface. 
Seethe  article  Surface. 

BREAK,  in  a general  fenfe,  fignifies  tg 
divide  a thing  into  feveral  parts  with  vio* 
lence. 

In  the  att  of  war,  to  break  ground,  is 
to  open  the  trenches  before  a place.  See 
thearticleTRKNCHES. 

Among  fportfmen,  to  break  a horfe  ,in. 
trotting,  is  to  -make  him  light  upon  the 
hand  in  trotting,  in  order  to  make  him 
fit  for  a gallop.  To  break  a horfe  for 
hunting,  is  to  fupple  him,  to  make  him 
take  the  habit  of  running. 

BREAKING,  in  a mercantile  ftile,  denotes 
the  not  paying  one’s  bills  of  exchange, 
accepted,  or  other  promiflbry  notes,  when 
due;  and  abfconding,  to  avoid  the  feveri- 
ty  of  one’s  creditors.  In  which  fenfe, 
breaking  is  the  fame  thing  with  becom- 
ing bankrupt.  See  Bankrupt. 
Breaking  bulk,  in  the  fea-language,  is 
the  fame  with  unlading  part  of  the  cargo. 
BREAM,  brama,  in  ichthyology.  See  the 
article  Brama. 

This  fifli  is  eafily  taken  ; for  after  two 
or  three  gentle  turns,  it  falls  on  its  fide, 
and  may  be  drawn  to  land  with  eafe. 

The  heft  time  of  angling  for  bream,  is 
from  St.  James’s  day  till  Bartholomew- 
tide,  as  being  then  exceeding  fat ; and 
the  mod  proper  bait,  is  the  largeft  red 
garden  worms  that  can  be  got. 
breast,  peSitis,  in  anatomy,  denotes  the 
fore-part  of  the  thorax.  See  the  article 
Thorax. 

Breasts,  }namma,Av!0  glandulous  tu- 
mours, of  a roundilh  oval  figure,  fituat- 
cd  on  the  anterior,  and  a little  towards 
the  lateral  parts  of  the  thorax : thele  are 


moft  remarkable  in  women  ; and  In  or- 
der to  their  being  an  ornament,  they 
thould  be  of  a moderate  fize,  their  Ikin 
fliould  be  white  and  foft,  their  fubftance 
firm,  not  flaccid  or  pendulous,  ando  the 
nipple  red  ; they  fliould  alfo  ftand  at  a 
conliderable  dittance.  In  different  per- 
fons,  however,  their  fize  is  very  various 
and  uncertain.  In  virgins,  they  are  ufu- 
allyfmall  : in  women  with  child,  or  who 
give  fuck,  they  are  larger,  often  very 
enormous.  In  very  young,  and  very  old 
perfons,  they  are  always  fmall.  The  time 
ofthebreafts  growing  full,  in  women,  is 
about  the  age  of  fourteen  ; and  the  moft 
natural  time  of  their  decreafing,  is  about 
the  fiftieth  year.  The  nipple  of  the  hu- 
man bread  is  a turnid,  cylindrical  body,^ 
of  a red  colour,  placed  on  the  middle  of 
the  breaft,  and  furrounded  with  a circle  s 
its  fubftance  is  cavernous,  almoft  like  that 
of  the  human  penis;  and  hence  it  is  cap- 
able of  ereftion.  See  the  article  Nipples. 
The  breafts,  befides  the  common  integu- 
ments of  the  body,  mix.  the  epidermis, 
cutis,  and  fat,  are  compofed  of  a glan- 
dulous fubftance,  of  a vvhitifti  colour,  not 
unlike  that  of  the  udders  in  quadrupeds. 
This  forms  the  inner  or  central  part,  to 
the  midft  of  which  the  nipple  anfwers  ; 
and  is  furrounded  by  a quantity  of  fat, 
which  makes  by  much  the  greater  part  of 
the  breaft.  ^ 

Among  this  glandulous  fubftance  are' 
found,  befide  the  blood-veflels,'  a multi- 
tude of  lafliferoiis  dufls,  or  fmall  tubes, 
which  unite  by  frequent  anaftomofes  ; 
thefe  tubes  are  larger  in  women-who  give 
fuck,  and  are  dilated  into  finnfes  in  a:  any 
places,  forming  a kind  of  cells,  which 
hold  the  fecreted  milk,  and  communicate 
with  the.  veins  and  arteries.  All  thefe 
parts  are  to  be  feen  much  more  diftinflly 
in  breafts  that  are  large  and  full  of  milk, 
than  in  others  ; in  young  women,  indeed, 
they  are  fcarce  to  be  diftinguiflied  at  all  ; 
as  alfo  in  fuch  as  have  little  breafts,  in 
fuch  as  are  emaciated,  and  in-  thofe  of 
very  old  people. 

The  arteries  aiid  veins  of  the  breafts  are 
called  mammary  velfels,  and  are  fentfrom 
the  fubclavian  and  axillary  velfels.  The 
former  of  thefe  are  called  the  internal, 
and  the  other  the  external  ones.  The 
nerves  are  from  the  dorfal  ones  of  the 
fpinal  marrow. 

Swelling  breafts,  efpecially  if  there  be 
milk  found  in  them,  is  generally  judged 
a mark  of  the  lofs  of  virginity,  and  a proof 
3hb  3,  that 
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tiiat  a woman  has  been  with  child  ; tho’, 
it  is  faicl,  it  does  not  hold  iiniverfally. 
See  the  article  Virginity. 

The  fwelling  of  the  breafts  during  the 
time  of  geftation,  is  owing  to  the  confent 
between  the  breads  and  the  uterus  ; there 
being  fp  near  a communication  between 
the  rnammary  veffels,  and  the  hypogal- 
tric  veflels  of  the  womb,  that  a dilatation 
in  the  latter  is  attended  with  a fimilar  one 
in  the  former.  See  the  articles  UterCs, 
Pregnancy,  Gfc. 

^he  breads,  efpecially  after  delivery,  are 
liable  to  divers  dileafes;  as  inflamma- 
tions, excoriations,  indurations,  tumefac- 
tions, nodes,  abfcefleo,  fchirrhuCes,  and 
cancers  j to  which  may  be  added,  cer- 
tain peculiar  diforders,  as  the  fparganolis, 
, ftrangalides,  and  gynEcoinadon. 

Vfes  of  the  Breasts  are,  1.  To  fecrete  the 
' milk  in  their  glandulous  fubflance,  from 
the  arterial  blood,  and  to  collefl:  it  in  their 
finufes  and  tubuli  lailiferi,  to  be  dif- 
charged,  at  a proper  time,  by  the  nipple, 
for  the  nourifliment  of  the  infant.  2.  To 
add  to  the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  female. 
3.  To  add  a ftimulus  to  veuery  on  both 
fides,  while  they  are  handled  and  prelTed. 
As  tp  the  nfe  of  the  nipples,  they  are  evi- 
dently for  giving' fuck  to  the  infant,  who, 
without  them,  could  fcarce  poffibly  get 
at  it. 

^REAST'PLATE,  in  antiquity,  a piece  of 
armour  worn  to  defend  the  breaft,  ori- 
ginally beHeyed  to  be  made  of  hides,  or 
hemp  twitted  into  fmall  cords,  but  after- 
wards made  of  brafs,  iron,  or  other  me- 
tals, which  were  fometimes  fo  exqui- 
iitely  hardened,  as  tp  be  proof  agaihft 
the  gi  sateft  force. 

BEtEAST  PLATE,  in  the  manege,  the  (trap 
of  leather  that  runs  from  one  fide  of  the 
faddle  to  the  other,  over  the  horfe’s  breaft, 
qn  order  to  keep  the  faddle  tight,  and  hin- 
der it  from  Aiding  backwards. 

^reast-Plough,  one  lb  falliioned  that  a 
man  pay  ftiove  it  before  him. 

Breast-work,  the  fame  with  parapet. 

' See  the  article  Parapet. 

infpired  and  expelled 
again  in  the  aflion  of  refpiration.  Sep 
the  article  Respiration. 

Breatij,  dr\viND,'in  the  manege,  fome- 
times  fignifles  the  eafy  pefpiration  of  an 
horfe,  and  fometimes  it  implies  the  eafe 
and  reft  or  repcfe'of  a hqrfe;  as  give  your 
horlb  breath,  that  is,  do  not  ride  him 
doyyn  give' that  leaping  Iiorl'e  a long 
Ijreathing' time  between  tlie  turns,  or  ref 
petitions  of  his  manege,  ' ' ' 


BREATHING,  the  fame  with  rerplratioj, 
See  the  article  Respiration. 
difficulty  o/Breathing,  in  medicine.  See 
the  article  Asthma. 

BRECHIN,  a borough-town  of  the  county 
of  Angus  in  Scotland,  about  fifteen  miles 
north-eaft  of  Dundee  : weft  long,  2° 
north  lat.  j6°  40',  ’ 

BRECON,  or  Brecknock,  a borougli. 
town.of  Brecknockfliire,  in  Wales ; weg 
longitude  3°  25',  north  latitude  52°. 
BREDA,  the  capital  pf  dutch  Brabant, 

■ about  thirty  miles  north-eaft  of  Ant- 
werp ; eaft  longitude  4P  40',  north  lat, 
51®  40'. 

- It  is  a ftrong  fortified  town. 
BREECHES,  a kind  of  clofe  garment  ot 
. covering  for- the  thighs,  hips,  &c.\vom 
by  the  modern  Europeans. 

The  breeches  are  peculiar  to  the  male 
fex,  and  anfwer,  in  forae  meafure,  to  the 
femoralia  of  the  Romans. 

BREECH  of  a great  gun,  or  cannon,  the 
end  next  the  tguch-hole. 
BREECHINGS,  in  the  fea-language,  the 
ropes  with  which  the  great  guns  are  lalh- 
ed,  or  faftened  to  the  fiiip’s  fide. 

They  are  thus  called,  becaufe  made  to 
pafs  round  the  breech  of  the  gun. 
BREEDING,  in  a moral  fenfe,  denotes  a 
pertbn’s  deportment  or  behaviour  in  the 
external  offices  and  decorums  of  focial 
life.  In  this  fenfe,  we  fay,  well-bred, 
ill  bred,  a man  of  breeding,  (Sc,  Good' 
breeding  is  hard  to  be  defined;  ami 
none  can  underftand  the  fpecnlation,  but 
thofe  who  have  the  prafilice.  Good  breed- 
ing amounts  to  much  the  fame  with  what 
is  othcrwife  called  politenefs,  and,  apong 
the  antient  Romans,  prbanity.  Good 
breeding  is  near  to  virtue,  and  will  of  it- 
felf  lead  a man  a great  part  of  the  way 
towards  the  fame  ; it  teaches  him  to  re- 
joice in  afts  of  civility,  to  feek  out  objeffi 
of  compaffian,  and  be  pleafed  with  every 
occafion  of  doing  good  offices,  ford 
Shaflefbury  compares  the  welhbred  man 
with  the  real  philofopher;  both  charac- 
ters airn  at  what  is  excellent,  afpireto  a 
juft  tafte,  and  carry  in  view  the  mpdelof 
what  is  Beautiful  and  becoming.  The 
condufl  and  manners  of  the  one  is  form- 
ed according  to  the  moft  pcrfeft  eafe  and 
good  entertainment  of  company;  of  the 
other,  according  to  the  ftrifteft  intereftof 
mankind  ; the  one-according  to  his  rank 
and  quality  in  his  private  ftation ; the 
other,  according  to  his  rank  and  dignity 
in  nature.  Horace  feems  to  have  uniteq 
both  chara6lerSj 
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(imivertm  atque  deceits  euro  & rbgo, 
S?  omnis  in  hoc  film. 

Breeding  of  horfes.  To  raife  a good  and 
beautiful  race  of  horfes,  it  is  requi- 
fite  to  choofe  for  a ftallion  a fine  barb, 
free  from  hereditary  infirmities,  fuch  as 
weak  eyes,  bad  feet,  fpavins,  puifinefs, 
gfr.  He  fhould,  three  months  before 
the  time  he  is  to  cover,  be  fed  with 
found  oats,  peafe,  or  beans,  or  with 
coarfe  bread,  and  little  hay,  but  a good 
deal  of  wheat  ftraw,  leading  him  out 
twice  a day  to  water ; and  after  he 
has  drank,  walking  him  up  and  down 
an  hour,  without  making  him  fweat. 
He  (hould  be  admitted  to  mares' accord- 
ing to  his  ftrength  ; that  is,  let  him  have 
twelve  or  fifteen,  or  at  moft  twenty. 
Mares  go  with  foal  eleven  months,  and 
as  many  days  'as  they  are  years  old  : 
fo  a mare  fliould  be  covered,  that  her 
fjal  may  be  brought  forth  at  a time  when 
there  will  be  plenty  of  good  grafs. 

About  the  end  of  May,  yovr  lhall  put 
your  mares  into  'an  inclofure  capable  of 
feeding  them  the  whole  time  the  ftallion 
is  to  be  with  them  : all  the  mares  are  put 
together,  as  well  the  barren  as  others. 
Lead' forth  your  ftallion,  after  having  ta- 
ken off  his  hind  llioes,  then  let  him  cover 
one  twice  in  hand ; after  which  turn 
, him  loofe  to  the  reft.  In  this  inclofure 
there  (hould  be  built  a little  lodge,  into 
which  the  ftallion  may  retire  from  the 
heat;  and  in  the  lodge,  a manger,  where- 
in you  are  to  give  him  oats,  beans,  &c, 
and  he  inuft  always  be  thus  entertained 
while  he  is  with  the  mares,  which  will 
be  about  fix  or  feven  weeks.  You  muft 
take  care  that  the  ftallion  and  the  mare 
have  the  fame  food.  Mares  which  are 
very  grofs,  hold  with  much  difficulty: 
but  thofe  that  are  indifferently  fat  and 
plump,  conceive  with  greater  eafe. 

To  bring  a mare  in  feafon,  and  make 
her  retain,  let  her  eat,  eight  days  before 
(lie  is  brought  to  the  horfe,  about  two 
quarts  of  hemp-feed  in  the  rporning,  and 
as  much  at  night,  as  to  the  age  of  the 
ftallion,  he  fliould  not  covet  before  he  is 
fix,  nor  after  he  is  fifteen.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  mares  fliould  not  be  covered 
before  they  are  three  years  old. 

if  REEDING  ^ milk.  When  a cow  chances  to 
have  a calf,  and  is  poor,  or  to  calve  be- 
fore her  time,  and  has  not  milk  enough 
to  keep  her  calf,  flie  muft  have  a good 
deal  of  maflies  of  malt  given  her  luke- 
warm 5 alfo  every  morning  and  evening 


a quart  of  ale  made  into  a poifet,  whofe 
curd  take  off,  and  put  into  it  anifeed, 
cummin,  letiice,  and  coriander-feeds, 
all  made  into  powder ; mingle  them 
with  the  poffet,  and  let  them  (land  three 
hours  together ; then  give  it  the  cow  for 
four  days  fucceffively ; and  by  often 
drawing  of  her  paps,  her  milk  will  be 
fure  to  increafe  in  a (hort  time. 

BREEMING,  in  fea-language,  denotes 
the  burning  off  the  weeds,  filth,  &c. 
which  a (hip  contraHs  under  water,  with 
furze,  faggots,  or  reeds,  before  her  bot- 
tom is  caulked  and  graved  j and  is  to  be 
done  when  in  the  dock,  on  the  careen, 
or  on  the  ground  ailiore. 

BREEZE,  a fliifting  wind,  that  blows  from 
fea  or  land  for  feme  certain  hours  in  the 
day  or  night ; common  in  Africa,  and 
feme  parts  of  the  Ealfand  Weft  Indies. 
The  fea  breeze  is  only  fenfible  near  the 
coaftsj  it  commonly  rifes  in  the  morning, 

■ about  nine,  proceeding  flowly  in  a fine 
fmall  black  curl  on  the  water,  towards  the 
fliore  i it  increafes  gradually  till  twelve^ 
and  dies,  about  five.  Upon  its  ceafing,  the 
land-breeze  commences,  which  increafes 
till  twelve  at  night,  and  is  fucceeded  in 
the  morning  by  the  fea-breeze  again. 

Breeze,  in  brick-making,  fmall  allies  and 
cinders,  fometimes  made  ufe  of  inttead  of 
coals,  for  the  burning  of  bricks  : but  as 
this  does  not  fo  well  anfwer  the  end,  the 
ufe  of  it  is  prohibited  by,  la  Geo.  I. 
cap.  XXXV. 

Breeze  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  infeft,  call- 
ed the  gad-fly,  or  horfe-fly.  Seethearr 
tide  Gad-fly.  ' - 

BREGENTS,  or  Bergents,  a town  fi- 
tuated  at  the  eaft-end  of  the  lake  of  Conr 
ftance,  in  the  county  of  Tyrol,  in  Ger- 
many ; eaft  long.  gV  40',  and  north  la- 
titude 47°  36'. 

BREGMA,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with 
finciput.  See  the  article  Sinciput. 
The  bregma  confifts  of  two  bones,  vvhich 
are  bones  of  the  cranium,  called  oflfa  pa- 
rietalla. 

BREMEN,  the  capital  of  the  dutchy  of  the 
fame  name,  in  lower  Saxony,  fituated  on 
the  river  Wefer,  in  8®  20' eaft  longitude, 
and  53°  25'  north  latitude. 

This  city  and  dutchy  belongs  to  the  king 
of  Great  Britain,  as  eleHor  of  Hanover .- 

BREMERVHOIDE,  a fortified  town  of 
the  dutchy  of  Bremen,  about  feventeen 
miles  north  of  Bremen  ; eaft  longitude  8® 
35',  and  north  latitude  53®  48'. 

SIIEMGAKT-EN,  a town  of  Switzerland, 

in 
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sn  tfie  county  of  Baden,  about  twelve 
miles  weft  of  Zurich  ; eaft  longitude  S'” 
15',  and  itorth  latitude  4.7°  7,0', 

BRENT,  in  geography,  a market  town  of 
Devonlhire,  fiiuated  twenty-leven  miles 
fbuth-weft  of  Exeter  j weft  longitude  4^ 
7',  and  north  latitude  50°  30'. 

Brent-goose,  a fpecies  of  goofe  with  a 
black  neck  and  a white  collar  round  5 
ttfually  confounded  with  the  barnacle, 
though  in  reality  a diftinft  fpecies. 

It  is  a little  larger  than  the  common  duck, 
and  is  defcribed  by  authors  under  the 
rtame  of  anas  torquata, 

BRENTFORD,  a market-town  of  Middle- 
fex,  about  feven  miles  weft  of  London : 
welt  longit.  7',  and  north  lat.  51°  76'. 

BRENTWOOD,  or  Burntwood,  a 
market-town  of  Effex,  about  fifteen 
miles  eaft  of  London  ; eaft'longitude  15', 
and  north  latitude  51"  35'. 

BRESCIA,  a city  of  Italy,  about  thirty 
miles  north  of  Cremona  , eaft  longitude 
to'’  35',  and  north  latitude  45°  30'. 

It  is  a bidtop’s  fee,  and  fubjeft  to  Venice. 

BRESELLO,  a town  of  the  dutchy  of  Mo- 
dena, in  Italy,  fituated  on  the  fouthern 
fhore  of  the  river  Po,  about  twenty-five 
mites  north-weft  of  Modena ; eaft  longi- 
tude 11°,  and  north  latitude  44°  46'. 

BRESICATE,  in  commerce,  a k'ud  of 
bays,  of  which.there  is  fome  trade  carri- 
ed on  with  the  negroes,  between  the  ri- 
ver Gambia  and  Sierra  Leone.  The  beft: 
forts  for  that  purpofe  are  the  blue  and  the 
red. 

BRESLAW,  the  capital  of  Silefia,  fituated 
irpon  the  river  Oder,  in  16“  50'  eaft 
longitude,  and  51°  15'  north  latitude. 

BRESSE,  a territory  of  Burgundy,  in 
France:  it  is  bounded  byFranche  Compte 
on  the  north,  by  Savoy  on  the  eaft,  by 
Danphine  on  the  (buth,  and  hy  the  Ly- 
onois  on  the  weft. 

BRESSVIRE,  a town  of  PoiSou,  in  the 
Orleanois  in  France,  fituated  about  thirty- 
five  miles  north-weft  of  Poiftiers  ; weft 
longitude  30',  and  north  latitude  46“  jo'. 

BREST,  in  geography,  an  excellent  port- 
town  of  Britannv,  in  France;  weft  longi- 
tude 4°  30',  and  north  latitude  48°  aj'. 

Brest,  or  Breast,  in  architefture,  a 
term  fometimes  ufed  for  the  member  of  a 
column,  more  ul'ually  called  (ore.  See 
the  article  Tore. 

Brest-summers,  in  timber  buildings,  are 
pieces  in  the  outward  parts  thereof,  into 
which  the  girders  are  framed:  this,  in  the 


ground-floor.  Is  called  a cell ; and,  in  the 
garret  floor  a beam. 

As  to  their  fize,  it  is  the  fame  with  that  of 
girders.  See  the  article  Girders. 

BRESTE,  or  Bressici,  the  capital  of  the 
palatinate  of  Breffici,  and  of  Polefia,  in 
Poland,  fituated  on  the  river  Bog,  about 
eighty  miles  eaft  of  Warfaw  ; call  longi- 
tude  24°,  and  north  latitude  52°. 

BRETESSE,  in  heraldry,  denotes  aline 
embattled  on  both  fides.  See  the  article 
Embattled. 

BRETON,  or  Cape-ereton,  an  ameti- 
can  ifland,  feparated  from  New-Scotland 
by  a narrow  ftreight,  called  Canfo : it  is 
about  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
fifty  in  breadth,  and  is  fituated  between 
61®  and  da®  weft  longitude,  and  between 
45°  and  48°  north  latitude. 

BRETVEIL,  a town  of  Normandy,  in 
France,  about  thirty-five  miles  fouth  of 
Rouen  ; eaft  longitude  1°,  and  north  li- 
titude  48'’  50'. 

BREVE,  in  law,  is  any  writ  direfled  to 
the  chancellor,  judges,  Iheriffs,  or  other 
officers,  whereby  a perfon  is  fummoned, 
or  attached,  to  anfwer  in  the  king’s 
courts,  Gfc. 

Breve  perquirere,  the  putchafingof  a 
writ  or  licenfe  for  trial  in  the  king’s 
courts  : whence  comes  the  prelent  ufage 
of  paying  6 s.  8d.  fine  to  the  king  in 
fuit,  for  money  due  on  bond,  where  the 
debt  is  40  1.  and  of  10  s.  where  it  is 
100 1.  £fr. 

Breve  de  recto  is  a writ  of  right,  or 
licenfe,  for  a perfon  ejefted  to  fue  for  the 
poffeffion  of  the  eftate  detained  from  him. 

Breve,  in  mufic,  a note  or  charafler  of 
time,  in  the  form  of  a diamond,  or  fqiiarc, 
without  any  tail,  and  equivalent  to  two 
meafures,  or  minims. 

Breve,  or  Brevis,  in  grammar:  fyl- 
lables  are  diftinguilhed  into  longs  and 
breves,  according  as  they  are  pronounced 
quicker,  or  more  flow.  See  the  article 
(^antity.. 

BREVET,  in  the  french  cuftoms,  denotes 
the  grant  of  fom?  favour,  or  donation 
from  the  king,  in  wnich  fenfe  it  partly 
anfwers  to  our  warrant,  and  partly  to 
letters  patent. 

BREVIARY,  a daily  office,  or  book  of 
divine  fervice,  in  the  romifli  church.  It 
is  compofed  of  matins,  lauds,  firft,  third, 
flxth,  and  ninth,  vefpers,  and  the  com- 
pline, or  poll  communio. 

The  breviary  of  Rome  is  general,  and 

may 
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may  be  ufed  in  all  places : but  on  the 
model  of  this,  various  others  have  been 
built,  appropriated  to  each  diocefe,  and 
ami  each  order  of  religious.^ 

The  breviary  of  the  Greeks  is  the  fame  in 
almoft  all  churches  and  monafteries  that 
follow  the  greek  rites  : the  Greeks  divide 
the  pfalter  into  twenty  parts.  In  general 
the  greek  breviary  confifts  of  two  parts, 
the  one  containing  the  office  for  the  even- 
ing the  other  that  of  the  morning,  di- 
vided- into  matins,  lauds,  firft,  third, 
fixth,  and  ninth,  vefpers,  and  the  com- 
pline: that  is,  of  feven  different  hours, 
on  account  of  that  faying  of  David,  fep. 
ties  in  die  laudem  dixi  tibi. 

The  inftitution  of  the  breviary  is  not 
very  anlient : there  have  been  inferted 
in  it  the  lives  of  the  faints,  full  of  ridi- 
culous and  ill  attefted  ftories,  which 
gave  occafion  to  feveral  reformations  of 
it,  by  feveral  councils,  particularly  thofe 
of  Trent  and  Cologn  ; by  feveral  popes, 
particularly  Pius  V.  Clement.  V.III. 
and  Urban  VIII.  alfo  by  feveral  car- 
dinals and  bi/hops,  each  lopping  off  fome 
extravagances,  and  bringing  it  nearer  to 
the  fimplicity  of  the  primitive  offices. 
Originally  every  body  was  obliged  to  re- 
cite the  breviary  every  day ; but  by  degrees 
the  obligation  was  reduced  to  the  clergy 
only,  who  are  enjoined  under  penalty  of 
mortal  fin  and  ecclefiafticaf  cenfures,  to 
recite  it  at  home,  when  they  cannot  at- 
tend in  public.  In  the  XIVth  century 
there  was  a particular  referve  granted  in 
favour  of  biftiops,  who  were  allowed,  on 
extraordinary  occafions,  to  pafs  three 
days  without  rehearfing  the  breviary. 

This  office  was  originally  called  curfus, 
and  afterwards  the  breviarium  ; which 
latter  name  imports,  that  the  olij  office 
was  abridged,  or  rather,  that  this  collec- 
tion is  a find  of  abridgment  of  all  the 
prayers. 

The  breviaries  now  in  ufe  are  innumer- 
able: the  difference  between  them  con- 
fills  principally  in  the  number  and  order 
ofthepfalms,  hymns,  pater  nofter’s,  ave 
Mary’s,  creeds,  magnificat’s,  cantemus’s, 
benediftus’s,  canticaraus’s,  nunc  dimit- 
tis’s,  tniferere’s,  halleluja's,  gloria  pa- 
tri’s,  (sfr. 

Breviary,  hremarium,  in  roman  anti- 
quity, a book  firft  introduced  by  Au- 
gullus,  containing  an  account  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  public  money. 
EREVIATOR,  an  officer  under  the  eafterii 
empire,  whole  bufinefs  it  was  to  write 
and,  tranllaie  briefs. 


At  Rome  thofe  are  ftill  called  breviafors, 
or  abbreviators,  who  diilate  and  diaw 
up  the  pope’s  briefs.  See  the  article 
Abbreviator. 

BREVIBUS  A ROTuns  liberandis,  a 
writ  or  command  to  a fheriff,  to  deliver 
to  his  fucceffor,  the  county,  with  the 
appurtenances,  and  the  rolls,  writs,  and 
other  things  to  his  office  belonging. 

BREVIER,  among  printers,  a Imall  kind 
of  type,  or  letter,  between  nonpareil  and 
bourgeois. 

BREVIS,  in  anatomy,  an  appellation  given 
to  feveral  mufcles,  on  account  of  their 
fhoitnefs.  Thus, 

Brevis  ch^iti,  in  anatomy,  is  a mufcle 
that  rifes  from  the  luperior  and  pofterior 
part  of  the  humerus,  and  by  joining  its 
ileftiy  fibres  with  the  brachieeus  externus 
and  longus,  and  becoming  tendinous,  co- 
vers the  elbow,  and  is  inferted  into  the 
olecraniiim,  to  extend  the  arm. 

Brevis  radii,  a mufcle  which  comes  from 
the  external  and  upper  part  of  the  ulna, 
and  paffmg  round  the  radius,  is  inferted 
into  its  upper  and  fore  part,  below  the 
tendon  of  the  biceps : this  and  the  longus 
radii  are  called  the  lupinators,  their  office 
being  to  turn  the  palm  upwards. 

Brevis  palmaris  lies  under  the  aponeu- 
rofis  of  the  palmaris,  and  arifes  from  the 
bone  of  the  metacarpus,  that  fuftains  the 
little  finger,  and  from  that  bone  of  the 
carpus  which  lies  above  the  reft  : it  goes 
tranfverfly,  and  is  inferted  into  the  eighth 
bone  of  the  carpus  : it  affifts  in  making 
the  palm  of  the  hand  concave. 

BREVITY,  in  matters  of  Itile,  is  a per- 
feflion  of  difeourfe,  whereby  all  fuper- 
fluous  words  are  rejedled,  and  only  (uch. 
as  are  abfolutely  neceffary  ufed.  How- 
ever, as  brevity  is  apt  to  degenerate  into 
obfeprity,  it  is  a lefs  fault  to  fay  too  much 
than  too  little. 

BREVIUM  cusTOs.  See  CUsTos. 

BREVtUM  FALSO  RETORNO.  SeeFALSO. 

BREVORDT,  a town  of  Guelderland,  in 
the  united  Netherlands,  fituated  about 
twenty-five  miles  foutli-eaft  of  Zutphen, 
in  6°  3 5'  eaft  long,  and  51®  north  iat. 

BREWER,  a perfon  who  profeffes  the  art 
of  brewing. 

There  are  companies  of  brewers  in  moft 
capital  cities  : that  of  London  was  incoiL 
porated  in  1427,  by  Hen.  VI.  and  that 
of  Paris  is  ftill  older. 

Brewer’s-haven,  a good  harbour  at  the 
north-end  of  the  ifland  at  Chiloe,  on  the 
coalt  of  Chili,  in  South  America  ; weft 
longitude  82";  and  fouth  latitude  42®. 

BREW- 
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3REW-H0USE,  a place  for  brewing.  See 
the  next  article. 

It  Ihould  be  fo  fituated  that  the  fmoke 
may  not  be  an  annoyance  to  any  of  the 
apartments  of  the  dwelling-houfe  ; the 
furnace  ftiould  be  made  clofe  and  hollow, 
for  favitfg  the  fire,  and  giving  vent  for 
the  paffage  of  the  fmoke,  that  the  liquor 
may  not  be  tainted  thereby.  A copper 
is  better'than  a leaden  boiler.  The  mafli- 
fat  ftio.iild  be  placed  near  to  the  head  of 
the  cooler,  and  the  cooler  near  to  the 
malh-fat,  and  the  guile-fat  under  the 
cooler;  and  adjoining  to  them  all,  fe- 
veral  clean  tubs,  to  receivethe  worts  and 
liquors. 

BREWING,  the  operation  of  preparing 

ale,  or  bear,  from  malt.  The  ufual  pro- 
cefs  of  brewing  is  as  follows  ; the  ingre- 
dients being  ready,  the  water  rauft  be 
made  to  boil  very  fpeedily,  and  while 
boiling  with  the  greateft  violence,  the 
fire  rauft  be  immediately  damped,  or  put 
out ; when  the  height  of  the  fteam  is  over, 
the  water  is  put  into  the  mafliing  tub,  to 
wet  the  malt ; then  fo  much  being  pour- 
ed out,  as  to  make  it  of  a confiftence  ftiff 
enough  to  be  rowed  up,  let  it  ftand  thus 
a quarter  of  an  hour,  after  which  another 
quantity  of  the  water  is  added,  and  rowed 
up  as  before  ; at  iaft  the  full  quantity  of 
water  is  poured  upon  it,  and  that  in  pro- 
portion as  the  liquor  is  intended  to  be 
ftrong  or  weak  s this  part  of  the  operation 
is  called  malhing.  Afterwards  the  whole 
may  be  left  to  ftand  two  or  three  hours, 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  ftrength  of 
the  wort,  or  the  difference  of  the  weather  ; 
then  let  it  run  into  the  receiver,  and  malh 
again  fora  fecond  wort,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  for  the  firft,  only  the  water  muft 
be  cooler,  and  mull  not  ftand  above  half 
the  time. 

The  two  worts  being  mixed  together,  the 
quantity  of  hops  that  is  defigned  may  be 
added  thereto,  and  the  liquor  put-  into 
the  copper,  which  being  clofely  covered 

up,  let  it  boil  gently  for  the  fpace  of  an 
hour  or  two  ; then  let  the  liquor  into  the 
receiver,  and  the  hops  ftrained  from  it 
into  the  coolers. 

When  cool,  the  barm  is  applied  ; which 
done,  it  is  left  to  work,  or  ferment,  till 
’ it  be  fit  to  tun  up. 

For  fmall  beer  there  muft  be  a third  mafh- 
ing  ; the  water  muft  be  near,  cold,  and 
to  ftand  not  above  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  5 to  be  hopped  and  boiled  at  difcre- 
tion. 

For  double  ale,  or  beer,  the  tvvo  liquors 


coming  from  the  two  firft  malhings  niiili 
be  ufed  as  liquor  for  a third  mafliing 
frefh  malt.  For  fine  ale,  the  liquor  tlius 
brewed  is  farther  prepared  with  mololTest 
inftead  of  yeft,  or  barm,  fom6  ufe  callile 
foap,  others  flour  and  eggs,  others  aiief. 
fential  oil  of  barley,  others  a quinteffence 
;of  malt,  others  of  wine,  and  others  the 
fal  panariftus. 

In  ordering  veffels  for  the  prefervation  of 
beer,  they  muft  not  at  one  time  be  fcald. 
ed,  and  at  another  waflied  with  cold  'wa- 
' ter:  fome  rub  the  veflTels  with  hop. leaves 
that  come  out  of  the  wort,  and  fo  rince 
them  again';  then  being  dried  in  the  air 
and  headed,  they  take  a long  piece  of 
canvas,  and  dipping  it  in  brimltone, 
make  matches  thereof,  and  with  a few 
coriander- feeds,  fet  fire  thereto:  others 
opening  the  bung,  let  the  match  burn  in 
the  velfel,  keeping  in  as  much  as  they 
can  of  the  fulphurous  fume,  by  laying  the 
bung  lightly  on,  and  when  the  match  is 
burnt,  they  'flop  all  clofe  for  a little  timej 
then  being  opened,  and  coming  to  the  air, 
the  calk  is  found  to  be  as  fweet  as  a vio- 
let. 

BREY,-  a town  of  the  bilhopric  of  Liege,  ' 
- in  Germany,  'about  fixteen  miles  north 
of  Maeftricht;  eaft  longitude  5°  40',  and 
north  latitude  51’  15'. 

BREYNIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
poiyandria-monogynia  dais  of  plants, 
whofe  corolla  confifts  of  four  oval  patent 
petals,  and  is  fomewhat  larger  than  the 
cup  : the  fruit  is  a very  long,  flelhy,  da- 
vated  foft  pod,  formed  of  two  valves, 
and  containing  only  one  cell ; the  feeds 
are  numerous,  kidney-fliaped,  flelhy,  and 
arranged  longitudinally,  in  the  pod, 
BRIANCON,  a town  of  Dauphiny,  in 
France,  fituated  about  forty-five  miles 
fonth-eaft  of  Grenoble  ; eaft  longitude  6’ 
ao',  and  north  latitude  44®  50'. 
BRIAR,  or  Briar-bush,  the  wiklrofe, 
with  large  hairy  fruit.  See  Rose. 
BRIARE,  a town  of  the  ifle  of  France,  fi- 
tuated on  the  river  Loire,  about  feveniy- 
five  miles  fouth  of  Paris ; eaft  long,  i" 
45',  and  north  latitude  47®  40'. 
BRIBE,  a gift  given  a perlbn  for  doing  or 
forbearing  any  aftion,  that  he  ought  to 
do  or  forbear.  See  the  next  article. 
BRIBERY,  in  common  law,  is  when  a 
perfon  in  judicial  places,  takes  a gift  or. 
reward  of  any  perfon  who  has  bulinels  be- 
foi’e  him,  for-his  doing  his  office,  or  by 
colour  of  his  office,  except  the  king  onlyi 
nnlefs  it  be  meat  and  di-ink. 

Bribery,  in  judicial  or  minifterial  officers, 
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is  nuniflied  by  fine  and  imprifonment, 
and  the  lofs  of  office  j and  in  a judge  it  is 
deemed  fo  heinous,  that  antiently  it  was 
punifhed  as  treafon.  Judges  fervants  are 
punifhable  for  receiving  bribes:  and  if 
any  judge  refufes  a bribe  offered  him,  the 
perfon  that  offered  it  may  he  punifhed. 
Officers  of  the  cuftoms  taking  any  bribe, 
•whereby  the  crown  may  be  defrauded, 
forfeit  lool.  Candidates  that  bribe 
eleftors,  after  the  teff  of  writs  of  eleftion, 
6fr.  are  difabled  to  ferve  in  parliament; 
asarelikewifefuch  eleftors,  to  vote,  and 
to  hold  anyolfice,and  fhall  forfeit  50ol,6fc, 

fiRICIANI,  thole,  of  the  order  of  that 
name.  This  was  a military  order,  in- 
ftituted  by  St.  Bridget,  queen  of  Sweden, 
who  gave  them  the  rules  and  conttitutions 
ofthofeofMalta  and  St.  Auguftin.  This 
order  was  approved  by  pope  Urban  V. 
They  were  to  fight  for  the  burying  of  the 
dead,  to  relieve  and  alfift  widows,  or- 
phans, the  lame,  fick,  Sfc. 

Brick,  a fat  reddilli  earth,  formed  into 
longfquares,  four  inches  broad,  and  eight 
or  nine  long,  by  means  of  a wooden 
mould,  and  then  baked  or  burnt  in  a 
kiln,  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  building. 
Bricks  are  of  great  antiquity,  as  appears 
by  the  facred  Writings,  the  tower  and 
walls  of  Babylon  being  built  with  them. 
In  the  eaft  they  baked  their  bricks  in  the 
fun  i the  Romans  ufed  them  unburnt, 
only  leaving  them  to  dry  for  four  or  fivei 
years  in  the  air. 

The  Greeks  chiefly  ufed  three  kinds  of 
bricks  ; the  firft  whereof  was  called  Ji- 
}«{«,  r.  e.  of  two  palms,  the  fecond, 
riljutucor,  of  four  palms  ; the  third, 
werlaS'iiifcv,  of  five  palms.  They  had  al- 
ii) other  bricks,  juft  half  each  of  thofe,  to 
render  their  works  more  folid,  and  alfo 
more  agreeable  to  the  fight,  by  the  di- 
verfities  of  the  figures  and  fizes  of  the 
brick'. 

0/ the  matter  whereof  Bricks  are  madei 
Pliny  fays,  that  to  make  good  bricks  they 
mult  not  confift  of  any  earth  that  is  full 
of  land  or  gravel,  nor  of  fuch  as  i?  grit- 
ty or  ftony ; but  of  a greyi.Oi  marl,  or 
whltifti  chalky  clay,  or  at  leaft  of  a red- 
dilh  earth : he  alfo  add.',  that  the  belt 
fealbn  for  making  bricks  is  the  fpring, 
becaufe,  if  made  in  fimimer,  they  wdl 
be  fubjefl  to  crack,  and  be  fuil  of  chinks. 
He  direfts,  that  the  loam  of  which  bricks 
are  made,  be  well  fteeped  and  wrought 
with  water, 

Voi.  I- 
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Bricks,  among  us,  are  various,  dcfbrd* 
ing  to  their  various  forms,  dimepfions^ 
ufes,  method  of  miking,  (Sc,  the  princi- 
pal of  vvhich  are,  compafs  brick',  of  a 
circular  form  ufed  in  Iteyping  of  walls  f 
concave,  or  hollow  bricks,  on  one  fide 
flat  like  a common  brick,  on  the  other 
hollowed,  and  ufed  lor  conveyance  of 
water:  feather-edged  bricks,  which  arg 
like  common  ftatu'te  liricks,  only  ihini 
ner  on  one  edge  than  the  other,  and 
ufed  for  petining  up  the  biick  pannels  in 
timber  buildings : cogging  bricks  pfs 
ufed  for  making  the  indented  works  un- 
der the  caping  of  walls  built  vyilh  great 
bricks : caping  bricks,  formed  on  pnr- 
pofe  for  caping  of  walls!  dutch  or  fl  mins 
bricks,  ufed  to  pave  yards,  or  ftahles, 
and  for  foap-boilers  vaults  and  cilterns  : 
clinkers,  fuch  bricks  as  are  glazed  bv 
the  heat  of  the  fire  in  making  : liiridal 
or  famel-bricksj  are  fuch  as  lie  ontmoft 
in  a kiln,  orclaihp,  and  confeqaently  arg 
foft  and  ufelefs,  as  not  being  thorough  I v 
burnt ! great  bricks  are  thole  tdteive 
inches  long,  fix  broad,  and  three  thiik| 
ilfed  to  build  fence  walls:  jilaifter  o.r 
buttrefs  bricks,  have  a notch  at  one  end, 
half  the  breadth  of  the  brick;  tjieir  tile 
is  to  bind  the  work  which  is  built  of  great 
bricks:  ftatute bricks,  or  fmall  common 
bricks,  ought,  when  burnt,  to  be  nine 
inches  long,  four  and  a quarter  broad, 
and  two  and  a half  thick  ; they  are  com< 
m,only  ufed  in  pavihg  cellars;  fjnks; 
hearths,  &c. 

Malting  of  Brick.  With  regard  to  the 
mahnerof  making  bricks,  we  have  place- 
bricks,  generally  made  on  the  eafter-a  part 
bf  SulTex  ; fo  called  becaufe  of  a level 
fmooth  place  juft  by  where  they  art  ftruck 
or  moulded.  In  this  place,  the  beater-ol? 
lays  the  bricks  fihgly  down  in  ricks  or 
rows,  as  foon  as  moulded,  where  they 
are  left  till  they  are  (tiff  enough  to  he 
turned  on  their  edges,  apd  dreft,  i.  e.  till 
their  inequalities  are  cut  off ; when  they 
are  dry,  they  carry  them  to  flack''?  or 
places  where  they  row  them  up,  like  a 
w'all  of  two  bricks  thick,  with  fome  fma'l 
intervals  betwixt  thetn,  to  admit  the  wind 
and  air  to  dry  them.  When  the  ftack  is 
filled,  they  are  covered  with  draw  on  the 
top,  till  they  be  dry  enough  to  be  carried 
to  the  kiln  to  be  burnt. 

Stock-bricks  are  of  the  fame  form  with 
place-bricks,  though  different  in  the  quae 
lity  of  their  earth,  apd  manner  of  mak- 
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5ng.  They  are  made  on  a (lock,  that  is, 
the  mould  is  put  on  a flock,  after  the 
manner  of  moulding  or  ftriking  of  tiles  ; 
and  when  one  brick  is  moulded,  they  lay 
it  on  a piece  of  board,  a little  longer  than 
the  brick,  and  on  that  brick  they  lay  an- 
other like  piece  of  board,  and  on  this,' an- 
other brick,  till  after  this  manner  they 
have  laid  three  bricks  on  one  another;  and 
fo  they  continue  to  Alike  and  place  them 
on  the  ftage,  as  they  do  tiles,  till  the 
ftage  is  full,  then  they  take  each  three 
fucceflively,  and  carry  them  to  the  flacks, 
and  turn  them  down  on  the  edges,  fo  that 
there  will  be  thethicknefs  of  a thin  piece 
of  board  betwixt  each  brick.  When  the 
flack  is  filled  with  one  height  of  bricks, 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  they  begin  to 
fet  them  upon  thofe  firfl  laid  on  tlie  flack; 
by  that  time  they  will  be  a little  dried', 
and  will  bear  the  others;  for  they  are 
moulded  of  a very  ftiff  earth.  When  they 
come  to  fet  a fecond,  third,  &c.  height 
or  conrfe,  they  cater  them  a little,  as  they 
call  it,  to  prevent  their  reeling.  When 
the  flack  is  as  high  as  they  think  fit,  they 
cover  them  with  ftraw,  as  they  do  place- 
bricks,  till  they  be  dry  enoagh  to  burn. 
This  way  is  more  troublefome  than  that 
of  making  place-bricks ; but  they  are 
forced  to  have  recourfe  to  it  in  many 
places,  where,  if  they  laid  their  bricks 
abroad  in  a place  to  dry,  as  they  do 
place-bricks,  the  nature  of  the  earth  is 
Inch,  that  they  would  burfl  to  pieces. 
The  feveral  fleps  in  ihe  procefs  of  our 
brick-making,  are,  calling  the  clay  or 
earth  ; treading  or  tempering  the  fame 
with  water ; fanding  the  brick,  which  is 
to  riddle  or  caft  dry  fand  on  the  wet  brick 
lying  on  the  ground  ; raifing  the  bricks 
on  one  fide,  that  they  may  dry  the  better 
andfooner;  walling  the  brick,  is  to  lay 
one  upon  another,  after  the  manner  of  a 
wall  to  keep  them  from  foul  weather,  and 
that  they  may  dry  thoroughly  ; fodding 
the  bricks,  is  to  cover  them  up  with  turf ; 
fetting  the  bricks  in  the  kiln,  is  the  lay- 
ing of  flack  or  fmall-coal  between  every 
courfe  or  row  of  bricks ; dawbing  the 
kiln,  is  the  claying  of  it  all  about  the  top, 
to  keep  the  fire  in,  and  fecure  the  kiln 
from  weather  ; firing,  is  to  fet  the  fuel 
put  into  the  arches  on  fire  ; earthing  im- 
plies to  put  earth  about  it,  to  flop  the  ar- 
ches, that  the  fire  may  take  upwards  to 
the  top  of  the  kiln  ; cooling  the  kiln  after 
it  has  done  burning  ; breaking  the  kiln  ; 
counting  of  the  bricks ; carrying  the 


bricks,  whieh  is  to  bring  them  to  tlu 
place  where  they  are  to  be  ufed,  either  on 
horfeback  or  in  tumbrels. 

The  arches  of  a kiln  of  bticks,  are  the 
hollow  places  at  the  bottom  where  the  (ire 
is  ; pigeon-holes  are  apertures  in  the  fire- 
arches  ; checker  courfe,  denotes  the  lower 
row  of  bricks  in  the  arch  ; tying  courfe 
thofe  which  cover  the  top  of  the  arch  ■ 
binding  courfe,  is  the  laying  of  bricks 
over  the  joints  of  the  under  courfe ; di. 
viding  courfe,  is  the  divifions  or  parts  of 
of  a kiln  ; flatting  courfe,  is  the  topof 
all  the  kiln  ; the  wheeler  is  he  who  car- 
ries  the  clay  from  the  pit  to  the  moulding 
board  foot,  and  there  turns  it  off  the 
wheelbarrow  ; ftaker,  he  who  puts  (he 
clay  off  the  ground  upon  the  board- 
moulder,  he  who  works  the  clay  into  the 
brick-moulds,  and  flrikes.the  fuperlluous 
clay  off  the  top  of  the  moulds  ; breaker 
off,  he  who  takes  the  mould,  with  ihe 
clay  in  it,  from  the  moulder,  and  lays  it 
on  the  ground  to  dry ; moulder,  he  who 
parts  off  the  day  from  the  mould ; off- 
bearer,  he  who  pulls  off  the  empty  mould 
into  the  tub  of  water  or  fand  ; taker  up 
of  the  brick  has  his  work  alfo  to  drefj 
and  fmooth  them  from  irregular  edges. 
After  calling  the  day,  the  next  Hep  is  to 
tread  or  temper  it,  which  ought  to  be  per- 
formed doubly  of  what  is  ufually  done; 
fince  the  goodnefs  of  the  bricks  depends 
chiefly  upon  this  firfl  preparation.  The 
earth  itfeif,  before  it  is  wrought,  is  gene- 
rally brittle  and  dully;  but,  adding  fmalt 
quantities  of  water  gradually  to  it,  and 
working  and  incorporating  it  together,  it 
opens  its  body,  and  tinges  the  whole  with 
a tough,  glewy,  (Irong  band  or  fubllance. 
If,  in  the  tempering,  you  over-water 
them,  as  the  ufual  method  is,  they  be- 
come dry  and  brittle  almoft  as  the  eatth 
they  are  made  of ; whereas,  if  duly  tem- 
pered, they  become  fmooth  and  folid, 
hard  and  durable.  A brick  of  this  laft  fort 
takes  up  near  as  much  earth  as  a biickand 
a half  made  the  contrary  way  ; in  which 
the  bricks  are  fpongy,  light,  and  full  of 
cracks,  partly  through  want  of  due  work- 
ing, and  partly  by  mixing  of  allies  and 
light  fandy  earth,  to  make  it  work  eafy, 
and  with  greater  difpatch  ; as  alfo  to  fave 
culm  or  coals  in  the  burning.  We  may 
add,  that  for  bricks  made  of  good  earth, 
and  well  tempered,  as  they  become  folid 
and  ponderous,  fo  they  take  up  a longer 
time  in  drying  -and  burning  than  the  com- 
mon ones ; and  that  the  -.veil  dryingof 
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bricks,  before  they  be  burned,  prevents 
their  cracking  and  crumbling  in  the  burn- 

fhemetbad of  burning  Bricks.  Bricks  are 
burnt  either  in  a kiln  or  clamp.  Thole 
that  are  burnt  in  a kiln,  are  firft  fet  or 
placed  in  it,  and  then  the  kiln  being  co- 
vered with  pieces  of  bricks,  they  put  in 
feme  wood,  to  dry  them  with  a gentle 
fire;  and  this  they  continue  till  the  bricks 
are  pretty  dry,  which  is  known  by  the 
fmoke’s  turning  from  a darkiih  colour  to 
a tranfparent  fmoke : they  then  leave  off 
putting  in  wood,  and  proceed  to  make 
ready  for  burning,  which  is  performed 
by  putting  in  brulh;  furze,  fpray,  heath, 
brake,  or  fern  faggots  ; but  before  they 
put  in  any  faggots,  they  dam  up  the 
mouth  or  mouths  of  the  kiln  with  pieces 
of  bricks  {which  they  call  Ihinlog)  piled 
up  one  upon  another,  and  clofe  it  up  with 
wet  brick- earth,  inftead  of  mortar. 

The  lliinlog  they  make  fo  high,  that 
there  is  but  juft  room  above  it  to  thruft  in 
a faggot  i then  they  proceed  to  put  in 
more  faggots,  till  the  kiln  and  its  arches 
look  white,  and  the  fire  appears  at  the 
top  of  the  kiln  ; upon  which  they  flacken 
the  fire  for  an  hour,  and  let  all  cool  by 
degrees.  This  they  continue  to  do,  al- 
ternately heating  and  flacking,  till  the 
ware  be  thoroughly  burnt,  which  is  ufu- 
ally  effefled  in  forty-eight  hours. 

About  London  they  chiefly  burn  in 
clamps,  built  of  the  bricks  themfelves, 
after  the  manner  of  arches  in  kilns,  with 
a vacancy  between  each  brick,  for  the  fire 
to  play  through  ; but  with  this  difference, 
that  inftead  of  arching,  they  fpan  it  over 
by  making  the  bricks  projedl  one  over  an- 
other, on  both  Tides  of  the  place,  for  the 
wood  and  coals  to  lie  in  till  they  meet, 
and  ate  bounded  by  the  bricks  at  the  top, 
which  clofe  all  up.  The  place  for  the 
fuel  is  carried  up  (trait  on  both  (ides,  till 
about  three  feet  high  ; then  they  almoft 
fill  it  with  wood,  and  over  that  lay  a 
covering  of  fea-coal,  and  then  oveiTpan 
the  arch ; but  they  drew  fea-coal  alfo 
over  the  clamp,  betwixt  all  the  rows  of 
bricks  i laltly,  they  kindle  the  wood,' 
which  gives  fire  to  the  coal,  and  when  all 
is  burnt,  then  they  conclude  the  bricks 
are  fufficiently  burnt. 

Oil  of  Bricks,  olive  oil  imbibed  by  the 
Ihbllance  of  bricks,  and  afterwards  diftill- 
ed  from  it. 

The  procefs  is  as  follows  : the  pieces  of 
bricks  being  heated  red-hot  in  a fmartfire, 
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are  extlnguKhed  in  a trough  half  filled 
with  olive  oil  : being  then  f'eparated,  and 
the  brick  thus  faturated  with  oil,  and 
grofly  pounded,  it  is  put  into  a retort, 
and  placed  in  a reverberatory  furnace, 
from  whence  is  drawn  an  oil  called  by 
apothecaries  oleum  de  lateribus,  and  by 
fome  chemifts,  oil  of  the  philofophers. 
It  is  ufed  for  refolving  tumours  in  the 
fpleen,  all'oagainft  palfies,  epilepfies,  &e, 

BRICKLAYER,  one  who  lays  bricks  in 
the  building  of  edifices  of  any  kind. 
Tilers  and  bricklayers  were  incorporat- 
ed 10  Eliz.  under  the  name  of  mailer 
and  wardens  of  the  fociety  of  freemen  of 
the  myftcry  and  art  of  tilers,  and  brick- 
layers. 

The  materials  ufed  by  bricklayers,  are 
.bricks,  tiles,  mortar,  laths,  nails,  and 
tile-pins. 

Their  tools  are,  a brick-truel,  wherewith 
to  take  up  mortar;  a brick-ax,  to  cut 
bricks  to  the  determined  fhape ; a faw, 
-for  fawing  bricks  ; a rub- done,  on 
.which  to  rub  them;  alfo  a fquare,  where- 
with to  lay  the  bed  or  bottom,  and  face 
or  furface  of  the  brick,  to  fee  whether 
th'ey^  be  at  right  angles  : a bevel,  by 
which  to  cut  the  under  fizes  of  bricks  to 
the  angles  required  : a fmall  trannel  of 
iron,  wherewith  to  mark  the  bricks : a 
float-ftone,  with  which  to  rub  a mould- 
ing of  brick  to  the  pattern  defcribed  : a 
banker,  to  cut  the  bricks  on  : line-pins, 
to  lay  their  rows  or  courfes  by:  plumb- 
rule,  whereby  to  carry  their  work  up 
right : level,  to  conduft  it  horizontal  : 
fquare,  to  fet  off  right  angles  : ten  foot 
rod,  wherewith  to  take  dimenfions : 
jointer,  wherewith  to  run  the  long  joints: 
rammer,  wherewith  to  beat  the  founda- 
tion ; crow  and  pick-ax,  wherewith  to  dig 
through  walls. 

Brick-laying,  the  artof  framing  edifices 
of  bricks. 

Brick-laying  is  one  of  the  arts  fubfervient 
to  architefture. 

Moxon  has  an  an  exercife  exprefs  on  the 
art  of  brick-laying,  wherein  he  defcribes 
the  materials,  tools,  and  methods  of 
working  ufed  by  bricklayers. 

Great  care  is  to  be  taken,  that  bricks  be 
laid  joint  on  joint  in  the  middle  of  walls, 
as  feldom  as  may  be  : and  that  there  be 
good  bond  made  there,  as  well  as  on  the 
outfides.  Some  brick-layers,  in  work- 
ing a brick  and  half  wall,  lay  the  header 
on  one  fide  of  the  wall,  perpendicular  on 
the  header  on  the  other  fide,  and  fo  all 
C c c a along 
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along  tfa-ongh  the  whole  cou^fe : where- 
as, if  ihe  header  on  one  fide  of  the  wall 
were  toothed  as  much  as  the  ftretcher  on 
the  other  fide,  it  would  be  a ftronger 
toothing,  and  the  joints  of  the  headers  of 
one  fide  would  be  in  the  middle  of  the 
headers  of  the  cgijife  they  lie  upon  of  the 
other  fide. 

If  bricks  be  laid  in  winter,  let  them  be 
ttept  as  dry  as  pofilble  : if  in  fummer,  it 
will  quit  eoft  to  employ  boys  to  wet  them, 
fur  that  they  \vill  then  unite  with  the 
mortar  better  than  if'dry,  and  will  make 
the  work  ftronger.  In  large  buildings, 
pr  where  it  is  thought  too  much  trouble 
to  dip  all  the  bricks  feparately,  water 
may  be  thrown  on  each  courfe  after  they 
afe  laid,  as  was  done  at  the  building  of 
the  phyficians  college  in  Warwick  lane, 
by  order  of  Dr.  Hoqke. 
if  bricks  be. laid  in  fummer,  they  are  to 
be  covered  : for  if  the  mortar  dries  too 
haftily,  it  will  not  bind  fo  firmly  to  the 
bricks,  as  when  left  to  dry  more  gradu- 
ally; If  the  bricks  be  laid  in  winter, 
they  are  abb  to  be  covered  well,  to  pro- 
te£l  them  from  rajn,  fiiow,  and  froft  : 
which  laft  is  a mortal  enemy  to  mortar, 
efpecialiy  to  all  fnch  as.  has  been  wetted 
jnrt  before  the  troll  alfaults  it. 

IpRICKMAICER,  he  who  undertakes  the 
inaking.of  ii'ncks.  See  the  article  Brick. 

BRICKING,  among  builders,  the  counter- 
feiting of  a brick  wall  on  plafter,  which  is 
done  by  fineating  it  over  with  red  ochre, 
' and  marking  the  joints  with  an  edged 
tool  : thefe  l.aft  are  afterwards  filled  vv'ith 
a fine  plafter. 

^RIDE,  Jponfa,  a woman  newly  rnarried, 
'See  the  article  IVlARRtAGE. 

Among  the  Greeks  it  was  cnftomary  for 
'the  bride  to  be  cbndufted  from  her  fa- 
thers hpufeto  herhufoand’s  in  a chariot, 
ihe  evening  being  chofe  for  that  purpofe, 
to  conceal  her  biufhes  ; llie  was  placed 
in  the  middle,  her  hufband  fitting  on 
one  fide,  and  one  of  her  moft  intimate 
itriends  on  the  other  : torches  Were  carri- 
.ed  before  |ier,  and  fhe  was  entertained  in 
the  paff.ige  with  £.  fqng  foitahle  to  the  oc- 
cafioq.  Wfhen  they  arrived  at  their  jour- 
ney’s end,  the  a;iU‘-tree  of  the  chariot  they 
rode  it^,  was  burnt,  to  fignify  that  ihe 
pridfi  was  never  to  return  to 'her  father’s 
houfe.  Among  the  Romans,  Wdien  a 
lir  lie  was  cai  vied  home  to  her  hufbatid’s 
iioule,  fhe  was  not  to  touch  the  thref- 
illold  at  her  firlt  elKiancs,  bbt  was  to 
kr,j)  over  it. 


bridegroom,  fponfus,  a man  newlv 
married,  the  fpoufe  of  the  bride.  ^ 
The  fpartan  bridegrooms  committed  j 
kind  of  rape  upon  their  brides  : for  mat 
ters  being  agreed-on  between  them  two^ 
the  woman  that  contrived  and  managej 
the  match,  having  llfaved  the  bride’s  hair 
clofe  to  her  fkin,  drelfed  her  up  in  man’s 
cloaths,  and  leit  her  upon  a mattrefs- 
this  done,  in  came  the  bridegroom,  in 
his  ufual  drcfs,  having  fupped  as  ordinal 
, ry,  and  ftealing  as  privately  as  he  could 
tp  the  room  where  the  bride  lay,  aadun. 
tying  her  virgin-girdle,  took  her  to  his 
embraces,  and  having  ftayed.a  fhoittime 
with  her  returned  to  his  companions,  wit|^ 
whom  he  continued  to  fpenci  Ifislife,  re- 
maining with  them  by  night  as  well  as 
- by  day,  unlefs  he  Hole  a fhort  vilit  to  his 
bride,  which  could  not  he  done  without 
a great  deal  of  circumfpcftion,  and  fear 
of  being  difcovered. 

BRIDE'WELL,  a work-houfc,  or  place  of 
correilion  for  vagrants,  ftrumpets,  and 
other  diforderly  perlbns. 

Thefe  are  made  to  work,  being  main- 
tained with  cloathing  and  diet;  and  when 
it  feems  good  to  their  governors,  they 
ape  fent  by  pafles  into  their  native  coun- 
tries : hpvyever,  while  they  remain  here, 
they  ape  hot  only  made  to  work,  but, 
according  to  their  crimes,  receive,  once 
a fortnight,  fuch  a number  of  ftripesas 
the  governor  commands.  Yet  to  this 
hofpital  feveral  hopeful  and  ingenioui 
lads  are  put  apprentices,  and  proveafter- 
wards  honeft  and  fubttanfiaj  citizens. 

BRIDGE,  a work  of  maibnry  or  timber, 
confifting  of  one  or  more  arches,  bujlt 
over  a river,  canal,  or  the  like,  for  the 
conveniency  of  croffing  the  fame. 
Bridges  are  a fort  of  edifices  very  difficult 
to  execute,  on  account  of  the  inconveni- 
enpe  of  laying  foundations,  and  walling 
uqder  water. 

The  parts  of  a bridge  are  the  piers,  ihe 
arches,  the  pavement,  or  way  over  for 
cattle  and  carriages,  the  foot  way  on  each 
fide,  for  foot  paftenger.s,  the  rail  pr  para- 
pet, which  inclofes  the  whole,  and  the 
hutments  or  ends  of  the  bridge  011  the 
bank. 

Tl'ie  conditions  required  in  a bridge  arC; 
that  it  he  well  defigned,  commodious, 
durable,  andfuitablv decorated. Tliepiei'S 
of  ftone  bridges  filoul.l  be  equal  in  num- 
ber, that  .there  may  be  one  arch  in  flip 
middle,  where  commonly  the  current  13 
tirpngeft ; thsir  thicknefs  is  not  to  be  lefs 
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than  a fntth  part  of  the  fpan  of  the  arch, 
nor  more  than  a fourth  j they  are  com- 
n,only  guarded  in  the  front  with  angu- 
lar fterlings,  to  break  the  force  of  the 
current:  the  ftrongeft  arches  are  thofe 
whofefweep  is  a whole  fernicircle  5 as  the 
niers  of  bridges  always  diminilh  the  bed 
of  a river,  in  cafe  of  inundations,  the 
bed  mult  be  funk  or  hollowed  in  propor- 
tion to  the  fpace  taken  up  by  the  piers, 
(as  the  waters  gain  in  depth  what  they 
lofe  in  breadth)  otherwise  the  current 
may  walhaway  the  foundation,  and  en- 
danger the  piers:  to  prevent  this,  they 
fomeliines  diminifh  the  current,  either  by 
lengthening  its  courfe,  or  by  making  it 
more  winding  ; or  by  ftopping  the  bot- 
tom with  rows  of  planks,  flakes,  or  piles, 
which  break  the  current.  It  is  alfo  rerjuir- 
ed,  that  the  foundation  of  bridges  be  laid 
at  that  feafon  of  the  year,  when  the  waters 
are  lowed;  and  if  the  ground  be  rocky, 
hard  gravel,  or  ftony,  the  fird  dones  of 
the  foundation  may  be  laid  on  the  fur- 
face;  but  if  the  foil  befoft  fand,  it  will 
be  necelTary  to  dig  till  you  come  to  a firm 
bottom. 

Among  the  bridges  of  antiquity,  that 
built  by  Trajan  over  the  Danube  is  allow- 
ed to  be  the  mod  magnificent;  it  was  com- 
pofed  of  twenty  arches,  of  an  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  their  open- 
ing from  one  pier  to  another  was  an  hun- 
dred and  fixty  feet:  the  piers  of  this  fine 
bridge  are  dill  to  be  I'een  in  the  Danube, 
being  eredled  between  Servia  and  Molda- 
via, a little  above  Nicopolis. 

Among  modern  bridges,that  of  Wedmin- 
, (ter,  built  over  the  river  Thames,  may 
be  accounted  one  of  the  fined  in  the 
world  : it  is  forty-four  feet  wide,  a com- 
modious foot-way  being  allowed  for  paf- 
fengers,  on  each  fide,  of  about  feven  feet 
broad,  railed  above  the  road  allowed  for 
carriages,  and  paved  with  broad  moor- 
llones,  while  the  fpace  left  between  them 
is  lufficient  ro  admit  three  carriages  and 
two  horfes  to  go  a-bread,  without  any 
danger.  Its  extent  from  wharf  to  wharf 
ts  iizo  or  IZ23  feet,  being  full  three 
hundred  feet  longer  than  London  bridge. 
The  free  water-way  under  the  arches  of 
this  bridge  is  eight  hundred  and  feventy 
feet,  being  four  times  as  much  as  the 
free  water-way  left  between  the  derlings 
of  London  bridge,  before  it  was  lately 
repaired  ; this  difpofition,  together  with 
the  gentlenefs  of  the  dream,  are  the  chief 
feafpns  wiry  no  lepfrble  fall  pf  water  can 


ever  dop,  or,  in  the  lead,-  endanger  the 
I'vnalled  boats,  in  their  palTage  through 
the  arches. 

It  confidsof  thirteen  large  and  two  fmall 
arches,  together  with  fourteen  intermedi-  ■ 
ate  piers.. 

Each  pier  terminates  with  a firliant  right 
angle  agai  nil  either  dream : the  two  middle 
piers  are  each  feventeen  feet  wide  at  the 
ipringing  of  the  arches,  and  contain  three 
thoufand  cubic  feet,  or  near  two  hundred 
tons  of  I'olid  done;  and  the  others  decreafe 
in  width  equally  on  each  fide  by  one  foot. 
All  the  arches  of  this  biidge'are  femicir- 
cular;  they  all  fpring  from  about  two 
feet  above  low-water  mark  ; the  middle 
arch  is  feventy-fix  feet  wide,^  and  the 
others  decreafe  in  breadth  equally  on  each 
fide  by  four  feet. 

This  bridge  is  built  of  the  bed  materials, 
and  the  fize  and  difpofition  of  thefe  ma- 
terials arel'uch,  that  there  is  no  falfe  bear- 
ing, or  fo  much  as  a falfe  joint  in  the 
whole  drufilure  ; befides  that,  it  i.s  built 
in  a neat  and  elegant  tade,  and  with  I'uch 
fimplicity  and  grandeur,  that,  whether 
viewed  from  the  water,  or  by  the  palTen- 
gers  who  walk  over  it,  it  fills  the  mind 
with  an  agreeable  furprize.  The  femioc- 
tangular  towers,  which  form  the  recedes 
of  the  foot-way,  the  manner  of  placing 
the  lamps,  and  the  height  of  the  baluf- 
trade,  are,  at  once  the  mod  beautiful, 
and,  in  every  other  refpefil,  the  bed  con- 
trived. 

Bridges  are  either  built  of  done  or  tim- 
ber, as  is  judged  mod  convenient. 

Stone Bs.idc'E.s  confid  of  piers,  arches, and. 
hutments,  made  of  hewn  done,  fome- 
times  allb  intermixed  with  bricks. 

Wooden  Bridges  are  compofed  of  beams 
and  joids,  fupported  by  punchions,  well 
cramped  and  hound  together. 

Rujhen  Bridges  are  made  of  great  bundles 
ofrulhes,  bound  fad  together,  over  which 
planks  are  laid,  and  (aliened  : thefe  are 
put  over  marfhy  places,  to  ferve  for  a 
crofllng  ground. 

Pendent  or  hanging  Bridges,  called  alfo 
philofophical  bridges,  are  thofe  not  fup- 
ported by  pods  or  pillars,  but  hung  at 
large  in  the  air^  fudained  only  at  the  two 
ends  or  hutments. 

DfiV'iy  BRiDGE,  one  that  is  fadened  with 
hinges  at  one  end  only,  fo  that  the  other 
may  be  drawn  up  ; in  which  cafe,  the 
bridge  Hands  upright,  to  hinder  the  paf- 
fage  of  a ditch  or  moat. 

Fljing or Jloaiing  BriQQE  is  generally  made 
' of 
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of  two  fmall  bridges,  laid  one  over  the 
other  in  fuch  a manner,  that  the  uppeiv 
inoft  ftretches  and  runs  out,  by  help  of 
certain  cords,  running  through  pullies 
placed  along  the  Tides  of  the  under  bridge, 
■whicli  pu(h  it  forwards,  till  the  end  of  it 
joins  the  place  it  is  intended  to  be  fixed  on. 

Bridge  of  boats,  boats  made  of  copper, 
and  joined  fide  by  fide,  till  they  reach  a- 
crol's  a river,  which  being  covered  with 
planks,  are  faftened  with  flakes  or  an- 
chors. 

Bridge  of  commuincat'ion  is  that  made  over 
.a  liver,  by  which  two  .armies,  or  forts, 
which  are  feparated  by  that  river,  have  a 
free  communication  with  one  another. 

Tkating  E.ridge,  a bridge  made  ufeof,  in 
forin  of  a work  in  fortification,  called  a 
redoubt,  confittiiig  of  two  boats,  covered 
with  planks,  which  are  folidly  framed, 
ib  as  to  bear  either  borfe  or  cannon. 

Bridce,  in  gunnery,  the  two  pieces  of 
timber  which  go  between  the  two  tran- 
fums  of  a gun-carriage,  on  which  the 
bed  reds. 

Bridge,  in  muGc,  a term  for  that  part  of 
a ftringed  infirument  over  which  the 
. firings  are  ftretched.  The  bridge  of  a 
violin  is  about  one  inch  and  a quarter 
higl),.  and  near  an  inch  and  a half  long, 

BRiDGt-TOWN,  the  capital  of  the  ifland  of 
Earbadoes ; weft  longitude  56°,  and 
north  latitude  13°. 

It  has  coramodious  wharfs,  for  unlading 
goods,  alfo  fome  forts  and  caftles  for  the 
defence  of  the' place. 

BRiDGE-NOR.TH,a'borough-town  of  Shrop- 
fltire,  fituated  on  the  river  Severn,  about 
fifteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Sbrewfbury  ; 
welt  longitude  z'J  30',  and  north  latitude 
52°  40'. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

Bridge-water,  a large  borough-town 
of  Somerfetfliire,  fituated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Evil,  in  3'  weft  longitude, 
and  51°  15'  north  latitude. 

It  likewile  feuds  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment. 

BRIDLE,  in  the  manege,  a contrivance 
made  of  ftraps  or  thongs  of  leather,  and 
pieces  of  iron,  in  order  to  keep  a horl'e 
in  fuhjeflion  and  obedience. 

Tlie  feveral  parts  of  a bridle  are  the  bit, 
or  iViafflc;  the  head-ftall,  or  leathers  from 
the  top  of  the  head  to  the  rings  of  the 
bit ; the  fillet,  over  the  fore-head  and 
under  the  fore-top  ; the  throat-band, 
which  buttons  from  the  head-band  under 
the  throat ; the  reins,  'or  long  thongs  of 
kathcr  that  come  from  the  rings'of  the 
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bit,  and  being  call  over  the  horfe’s  hea J 
the  rider  holds  them  in  his  hand ; the 
-nofe-band,  '^oing  through  loops  at  thi 
back  of  the  head-ftall,  and  buckled  under 
the  cheeks;  the  trench;  the  cavefan- 
the  martingal,  and  the  chaff-halter,  ’ 
Bridles  imported  pay  a duty  of  4 s. 
the  dozen  ; whereof  4s,  *isrc! 

paid  on  exporting  them  again  t belides 
which  they  alfo  pay  6 s.  for  every  jos. 

• value  upon  oath,  without  any  draw-back' 

BRiDLE-HANDisthehorfe-man’sleft  hand' 

the  right-hand  being  the  fpear  or  fword! 
hand. 

To fwallo’w  the  Bridle,  is  fald  of  a horfe 
that  has  too  wide  a mouth,  and  too  fmall 
a bit-mouth. 

Bridle,  fmnwn,  in  anatomy.  See  the 
article  Frvenum. 

BRIDON,  or  Snaffle,  after  the  englifli 
fafhion,  is  a very  flender  bit-mouth,  with- 
out  any  branches.  The  Englifli  make 
much  ufe  of  them,  and  fcarcely  ufe  any 
true  bridles  except  in  the  fervice  of  war. 
The  French  call  them  bridons,  by  way 
of  diftinftion  from  bridles. 

BRIDPORT,  a borough  and  port-town  of 
Dorl'etfliire,  fituated  about  ten  miles  wed 
of  Dorcheffer  ; weft  longitude  3°,  and 
north  latitude  50“  40'. 

It  fends' two  members  to  parliament. 

brief,  in  common-law,  a writ  whereby 
a man  isfummoned  or  attached  toanfwer 
anyafilion. 

It  is  called  brief,  .becaufe  it  is  couched  in 
a few.  words,  without  any  preamble. 
Brief  is  alfo  ufed  for  a writing  ifl’ued  out 
of  any  of  the  king''s  courts  of  record  at 
Weftminfter,  whereby  fomething  is  com- 
manded to  be  done,  in  order  to  juftice,  or 
the  execution  of  the  king’s  command. 

Brief  is  alfo  taken  for  a letter  patent, 
granting  a licenfe  to  al'ub/efil  to  makecol- 
leifion  for  any  public  or  private  lofs,  as 
briefs  for  lofs  by  fire,  to  be  read  by  mi- 
nifters  in  churches,  Sfc. 

Brief  is  likewife  an  abridgment  of  a cli- 
ent’s cafe,  wrote  out  for  the  inftruffion  of 
council,  on  a trial  at  law. 

Apofolical  Briefs,  letters  which  the  pope 
difpatches  to  princes,  or  other  magiftrates, 
relating  to  any  public  affair. 

Thefe  briefs  are  diftinguiftied  from  bulls, 
in  regard  the  latter  are  more  ample,  ami 
always  written  on  parchment,  and  fealed 
with  lead  or  green  wax  ; whereas  briefs 
are  very  concife,  written  on  paper,  feal- 
ed with,  red  wax;  and  with  the  feal  of  the 
fiflierman,  or  St.  Peter  in  a bpat. 

BRIEG,  a town  of  Silefia,  about  twenty 

miles 
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miles  'fouth-eaft  of  Breflavv  • eaft  longi- 
tude 17°  ao^  north  latitude  50"  50'. 

BRIEUXj  a port-town  of  Britanny,  in 
France,  fituated  on  the  englifh  channel, 
about  thirty  miles  weft  of  St.  Malo  ; 
weft  longitude  a®  50',  and  north  lati- 
tude 4.8®  4°^- 

brigade,  in  the  military  art,  a party 
or  divifion  of  a body  of  foldiers,  whether 
horfe  or  foot,  under  the  command  of  a 
brigadier. 

An  'army  is  divided  into  brigades  of 
horfe  and  brigades  of  foot : a brigade  of 
horfe  is  a body  of  eight  or  ten  fquadrons ; 
ahrigafleof  foot  confifts  of  four,  five,  or 
fix  battalions. 

The  eldeft  brigade  has  the  right  of  the 
firft  line,  and  the  fecond  the  right  of  the 
fecond,  and  the  two  next  take  the  left  of 
the  two  lines,  and  the  youngeft  ftand  in 
the  center. 

Brigade-major  is  an  officer  appointed 
by  the  brigadier,  to  affift  him  in  the  ma- 
nagement and  ordering  of  his  brigade. 

BRIGADIER  is  the  general  officer  who 
has  the  command  of  a brigade.  The 
el(left  colonels  are  generally  advanced  to 
this  poll.  He  that  is  upon  duty  is  bri- 
gadier of  the  day.  They  march  at  the 
head  of  their  own  brigades,  and  are  al- 
lowed a ferjeant  and  ten  men,  of  their 
own  brigade  for  their  guard. 

BRIGANDINE,  a coat  of  mail,  a kind  of 
anfient  defenlive  armour,  conhfting  of 
thin  jointed  fcales  of  plate,  pliant  and 
eafy  to  the  body. 

BRIGANTINE,  a fmall  light velTel,  which 
can  both  row  and  fail  well,  and  is  either 
for  fighting  or  giving  chace.  It  hath 
about  twelve  or  fifteen  benches  for  the 
rowers,  one  man  to  a bench  : all  the 
I hands  aboard  are  foldiers,  and  each  man 
hath  his  mufquet  lying  ready  under  his 
oar. 

BRIGG,  a market-town  in  Lincolnfhire, 
about  twenty -four  miles  north  of  Lincoln; 
weft  longitude  20',  and  north  latitude 
53°  40'- 

BRIGHTHELMSTON,  a little  port-town 
in  Suffex,  about  feven  miles  fouth-weft 
ofLewes:  weft  longitude  10',  and  north 
latitude  50°  50'i 

ERIHUEGA,  a town  of  new  Caftile,  in 
Spain,  about  forty-three  miles  north-eaft 
of  Madrid;  weft  longitude  3®  20',  and 
north  latiiude  41®. 

brill,  or  Briel,  the  capital  of  the  illand 
of  Voorn,  in  Holland,  fituated  about 

■ twelve  miles  fonth  of  the  Hague ; eaft 


longitude  4®,  and  north  latitude  51®  . 50'. 

BRIMSTONE,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  fame 
with  fulphur.  See  the -article  SULPHUR. 

BRIN,  a city  of  Moravia,  depemierit  on 
Bohemia,  about  thirty  miles  fouth-wett 
of  Olmutz  ; eaft  longitude  16°  30'  and 
north. latitude  49°  14'. 

BRINDISI,  a port  town  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  fituated  on  the  gulpli  of  Ve- 
nice, about  thirtv  five  miles  north-welt 
of  Otranto  ; eaft  longitude  iS°  45',  and 
north  latitude  40®'  40'. 

BRINE,  water  replete  with  faline  particles  ; 
or  pickle.  See  the  article  Salt. 

Brine-water,  a fait  water,  which  being 
boiled,  turns  into  fait.  See  Salt. 

Brine  taken  out  of  brine-pits,  or  brine- 
pans,  ufed  by  fome  for  curing  or  pickling 
of  filh,  without  boiling  the  fame  into  fair, 
and  rock. fait  without  refining  it  into 
white-falt,  are  prohibited  by  i Anne, 
cap.  xxi. 

BRINGERS  -UP,  The  whole  laft  rank  of  a 
battalion,  being  the  laft  men  of  each  file, 
are  called  bringei  s-up. 

BRINGING-IN  a horfe,  in  the  manege, 
the  fame  as  to  fay  keep  down  the  nofe  of 
a horfe  that  boars,  and  toffies  his  nofe  in 
the  wind : this  is  done  by  means  of  a 
good  branch.  See  Banquet  and  Wind. 

BRIONy,  or  Bryont.  See  Bryony. 

BRISAC,  a fortified  town  of  Swabia,  in 
Germany,  fituated  on  the  eaftern  fliore  of 
the  river  Rhine,  about  thirty  miles  north 
of  Straffiurg  ; eaft  longitude  7®  15',  and 
north  latittide48®  lo'.  ■ 

Ne-itj  Brisac,  a fortrefs  on  the  weftern 
fliore  of  the  Rhine,  oppolite  to  old  Bri- 
fac.  It  is  fituated  in  Allace,  and  belongs 
to  the  French. 

BRISGOW,  a territory  of  the  circle  of 
Swabia,  in  Germany,  ■ fitua^d  on  the 
eaft  fide  of  the  Rhine,  oppofite  to  the  up- 
per Alface,  whereof  Fribourg  and  Brifac 
are  the  chief  towns. 

BRISTLE,  a rigid  gloffiy  kind  of  hair, 
found  on  fwine,  and  much  ufed  by  brufli- 
makers,  &c. 

■Briftles,  rough  and  undreffied,  pay' a duty 
of  I s.  2^J|d.  the  dozen  pound,  where- 
of IS.  y-^-Jd.  is  drawn  back  on  ex- 
porting them  : whereas  dreffied  briftles 
pay  a duty  of  2 s.  4y-g-|d.  the  dozen 
pound;  whereof  is.  ly-^gd.  is  drawn 
back  on  exportation. 

The  whifleers  of  cats  are  alfo  fometimes 
called  briftles  ; as  are  the  quills  of  the 
porcupine'. 

BRISTOL,  a c;ty  and  port-town  of  Eng- 
land, 
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land,  fituated  partly  in  Gloucefterlhire, 
and  partly  in  Somerfetfhire  ; weft  longi- 
tude a”  40',  and  north  latitude  51“  30'. 
It  ftands  on  the  river  Avon,  about  115 
miles  weft  of  London,  and  is  a town  of 
the  greatert  foreign  trade  of  any  in  Bri- 
tain next  to  London.  It  is  alfo  a bifliop’s 
fee,  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and 
gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  noble  family 
of  Harvey. 

Nenv  Bristol,  the  capital  of  the  county 
of  Bucks,  in  Penlilvania,  about  twenty 
miles  north  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  fituated 
on  the  river  Delawar,  in  7 5®  weft  long, 
and  40®  45'  north  latitude. 

Bristol-water.  Thefe  waters  are  the 
fourth  in  degree  amongft  the  waters 
which  are  efteemed  warm.  The  waters 
of  Bath  are  the  firft,  Buxton  the  fecond, 
and  Matlock  the  third. 

Bath  waters  are  beneficial,  when  the  fe- 
cretions  from  the  .blood  are  diminilhed  ; 
Briftol,  when  too  much  increafed  : Bath 
attenuates  powerfully;  Briftol  incraflates: 
Bath  is  fpirituous,  and  helps  defefils;  Bri- 
ftol is  more  cooling,,  and  fupprcfles  pleni- 
tude, with  its  confequences,  inflamma- 
tions and  haemorrhages. 

If  we  may  judge  of  the  contents  of  Bri- 
ftol waters,  from'  their  effefls,  which  are 
exceedingly  deterfive  and  healing,  they 
partake  chiefly  of  chalk,  lapis  calcaytuSj 
and  calaminaris , the  virtues  of  which  are 
too  dry  to  cleanfe ; they  fill  ulcers  with 
llefh,  and  cicatrize  them. 

But  whatever  the  fubftances  are  that  im- 
pregnate them,  it  is  plain  they  are  very 
iubrile,  and  that  there  is  but  little  of  a ter- 
reftrial  part  in  them,  from  their  fpecific 
Jightnefs  above  other  waters ; yet  when 
we  confider  how  agreeable  to  the  fight, 
fmell  and  tafte  ; how  clear,  pure  and  ibft 
they  are;  their  gentle  degree  of  heat,  fo 
adapted  to  fundry  difeaies,  it  mult  be 
concluded,  that  thole  waters  do  imbibe 
fomefalutary  particles  in  their  paffage 
through  the  earth,  and  from  the  many 
cures  yearly  wrought  by  them,  that  they 
have  an  undoubted  title  to  a place  in  the 
firft  clafs  of  medicinal  waters. 

The  difeafes  in  which  Brrtlol  waters  are 
properly  prefcribed,  are  internal  haemor- 
rhages, and  inflammations,  blood-fpit- 
ting,  dyfentery,  and  immoderate  flux  of 
the  raenfes,  purulent  ulcers  of  the  vifcera: 
hence  in  conl'uniptions,  the  dropfy,  f'ciir- 
vy  with  heat,  ftone,  gravel,  ftrangury  ; 
the  habitual  gout,  fcorbutic  rheumatifm, 
diabetes,  flow  fevers,  atrophy,  pox^ 


cancer,  gleets-  in  both  fexes,  kina’s.pril 
6fc.  in  all  thefe  diforders,  Bath  wale  , 
are  not  only  improper,  but  hurtful ; the. 
roufe  the  two  languid,  and  quicken  the 
too  lazy  circulation  ; they  allay  the  heat 
and  reftrain  the  too  rapid  motion  of  th^ 
blood . Thofe  impregnate  the  phlegma. 
tic,  thefe  attemperate  the  choleric  coniti! 
tution.  Bath  water  feems  to  be  adapted 
to  the  maladies  of  the  ftomach,  intellines 
and  nerves;  Briftol,  to  thofe  of  the  lungs' 
kidneys,  and  bladder:  again,  Bathwal 
ters  are  at  variance  with  a milkcourfe- 
and  the  Briftol  can  never  be  judicioullj 
direfted,  but  where  that  may  be  joint/ 

with  reafon  and  fuccefs. 

The  Briftol  waters  are  taken  medicinal], 
only  during  the  hot  months,  as  fro/ 
April  to  September. 

BRITAIN,  or  GREAT-BRiTAiN.themiill 

confiderable  of  all  the  european  iflands  ' 
lies  between  50°  and  60®  north  latitudt, 
and  between  a®  eaft  longitude,  and  6’ 
weft  longitude. 

The  general  divifion  of  Britain,  is  into 
fouth  and  north  Britain,  or  England  and 
Scotland.  See  Eng  land  and  Scotlakp, 
Britain,,  a large  country  of  north 
America,  called  alfo  Terra  Labrador, 
has  Hudfon’s-bay  and  ftrait  on  the  north 
and  weft  ; Canada  and  the  river  of  St. 
Lawrence,  on  the  fouth  ; and  the  Atlan. 
tic  ocean,  on  the  eaft. 

It  is  fubjeft  to  Great-Britain,  but  yields 
only  fkins  and  furs. 

BRITANNIC,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes 
fomething  belonging  to  Great  Biitaini 
but  is  more  particularly  applied  to  the 
king,  who  is  ftiled  his  Britannic  MajeSy, 

BRITANY,  a province  of  France,  fur- 
rounded  by  the  englifh  channel  and  the 
bay  of  Bifcay,  on  the  north,  welt,  and 
fouth  ; and  bounded,  on  the  eaft,  bythe 
province  of  Orleanois, 

BRITE,  orBRiGHT,  in  hufbandry.Wheat, 
barley,  or  any  other  grain,  is  faid  to 
brite,  when  it  grows  over  ripe,  and 
fhatters. 

BRITISH,  fomething  belonging  to  Great 
Britain  : thus,  we  fay,  the  britilli  em- 
pire, britifh  iflands,  £ff. 

The  britifh  empire  comprehends  all  the 
dominions  belonging  to  Great-Britain, 
in  whatever  part  of  the  world  ; but  the 
term  feems  to  be  more  efpecially  iifed  lor 
the  britifh  plantations  in  North  America. 
Under  the  defignation  of  britlfti  iflands 
are  comprehended,  Great-Britain,  Ire- 
land, and  the  ifles  of  Wight,  Sclljy, 
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Man  &c.  alfo  the  Oi-feney-iflantls,  the 
Schelland-iflands,  and  the  weftern-inands 
of  Scotland!  See  the  articles  Britain, 

Ireland,  &c.  , r , ,, 

brittleness,  that  quality  of  bodies, 
on  account  of  which  they  are  denominat- 
ed brittle ; or,  which  lubjefts  them  to  be 
eafily  broken.  , , , 

Brittle  bodies  are  likewife  very  hard  and 
durable,  barring  accidents  ; 'and,  it  is  re- 
markable, that  tin,  tho’  tough  in  itfelf, 
makes  all  other  metals  brittle,  when  mix- 
ed with  them. 

BRIXEN,  a city  of  Tyrol,  in  Germany, 
about  fifty  miles  north-eaft  of  Trent: 
ealllong.  11°  45'>  "“‘'th  lat.  46’  45'. 

BRIZA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  trian- 
dria-digynia  dais  of  plants,  whole  corol- 
la is  compofed  of  two  valves  ; the  lower 
valve  is  of  the  fize  and  fltape  of  the  cup  ; 
the  upper  valve  is  fm'all,  plane,  andround- 
jlh,  iliutting  up  the  hollow  of  the  other  : 
the  corolla,  ferving  in  the  place  of  a peri- 
carpium,  inclofes  the  feed,  and  when  ripe, 
dropping  it  out : the  feed  is  fiugle,  very 
fmall,  roundiflt  and  comprelfed. 

BRIZE,  in  hulbandiy,  denotes  ground  that 
has  lain  long  untilled. 

Brize-vents,  llielters  ufed  by  gardeners 
who  have  not  walls  on  the  north  fide,  to 
keep  cold  winds  from  damaging  their 
beds  of  melons.  They  are  inclofures 
about  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  and  an 
inch  or  more  thick  ; made  of  ftraw,  fup- 
ported  by  Hakes  fixed-  into  the  ground, 
and  props  acrofs  on  both  infide  and  out- 
fide  i and  faftened  together  with  willow- 
twigs,  or  iron-wire. 

BROADALBIN,  a diftrifl  or  country  of 
Perthfhire,  in  Scotland,  bordering  upon 
Argylelhire  : it  gives  the  title  of  earl  to 
a branch  of  the  noble  family  of  Camp- 
bell. 

BROADSIDE,  in  the  fea-language,  de- 
notes a volley  of  cannon,  or  a general 
difcharge  of  all  the  guns  on  one  fide  of  a 
Ihipatonce. 

BROCADE,  or  Brocado,  a Huff  of 
gold,  filver,  or  filk,  railed  and  enriched 
with  flowers,  foliages,  and  other  ornac 
ments,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  mer- 
chants, or  manufaflurers. 

Formerly  the  word  fignified  only  a-ftuflf, 
yvove  all  of  gold,  both  in  the  warp  and 
in  the  woof,  or  all  of  filver,  or  of  both 
mixed  together  ';  thence  it  palTed  to  thofe 
of  fluffs  in  which  there  was  filk  mixed, 
to  raile  and  tenninate  the  gold  or  filver 
flowers:  but  at  .prefent  all  ilufts,  even 
VOL.I. 


thofe  of  filk  alone,  whether  they  be  gro" , 
grams  of  Tours  or  of  Naples,  fattins,  and 

• even  taffeties  or  luflrings,  if  they  be  but 

, adorned  and  worked  with  Ibme  flowers, 
or  other  figures,  are  called  brocades. 

Brocade-shell,  the  englilh  name -of  the 
coronated  cylindrus,  of  a filvery  white 
colour,  variegated  with  brown.  See  plate 
XXXII.  fig.  3.  ajid  the  article  CvLiN- 
DR'US. 

BROCATEL,  ocBrocadel,  a kind  of 
coarfe  brocade,  chiefly  ufed  for  tapeftry. 
See  the  article  Brocade. 

BROCCOLI,  a kind  of  cabbage  cultivated 
for  the  tile  of  the  table,  the  manner  of 
drefllng  which  is  this : when  their  heads 
are  grown  to  their  full  bigiiefs,  they  are 
to  be  cut  oT,  with  about  four  inches  of 
the  tender  ftem  ; the  outer  fkin  is  then  to 
be  flripped  off  the  flem,  after  which  they 
are  to  be  waflied,  and  boiled  in  a clean 
linen  cloth,  as  is  praflifed  for  cauliflowers. 
They  are  tenderer  than  any  cauliflower, 
tho’  very  like  them  in  tafte. 

BROCK,  among  fportfmen,  a term  ufed 
to  denote  a badger. 

A hart  too  of  the  third  year  is  called  a 
brock,  or  brocket ; and  a hind  of  the 
fame  year,  a brocket’s  fifter. 

BRODERA,  ci'Brodr.a,  a city  cf  Afia, 
in  the  country  of  the  mogul  and  king- 
dom of  Guzurat,  where  there  is  a great 
trade  in  cotton  cloths ; eatt  longitude  7 
30',  north  latitude  za”  25'. 

BROGLIO,  a town  of  Piedmont,  in  Italy, 
fituated  near  the  frontiers  of  Piovence,  ' 
about  twenty-five  miles  north-. weft,  of 
Nice ; eafl  longitude  6'*  42',  and  north 
latitude  44°  la'. 

It  is  the'capital  of  a country  of  the  fame 
name. 

BROKEN,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  fomc- 
thing  divided  into  feveral  parts.  Hence, 
Broken  numbers  are  the  fame  with  frac- 
tions. See  the  article  Fraction. 

Broken  ray,  the  fame. with  tay  of  re- 
frafilion.  See  the  article  Refraction. 

It  is  thus  called,  becaufe,  in  crofling  the 
fecoiid  medium,  the  ray  of  incidence 
■ changes  its  reftitude  ; being  refrafled, 
or  broken,  as  it  were. 

Broken  wind,  among  farriers,  is  a ma- 
lady that  happens  to  a borfe  when  he  is 
I'uffered  to  Hand  too  long  in  the  ftable, 
without  exercife  : Sv  this  means  he  con- 
frafils  grofs  and  thick  humours  in  fucti 
abundance,  that  adhering  to  the  hollow 
parts  of  his  lungs,  they  flop  his  wind- 
pipe. 
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This  diftemper  is  known  by  the  horie’s 
heaving  arid  drawing  up  his  flanks  to- 
gether, and  blowing  wide  his  noftrils. 

To  cure  this  diforder,  take  the  guts  of 
a hedge-hog,  dry  them,  arid  pound  them 
to  powder,  and  give  the  horfe  two  or 
three  fpoonfuls  of  it  in  a pint  of  wine  or 
ftrongale;  then  mix  the  reft- with  anif- 
feed,  liquorice,  and  fweet  butter,  of  which 
make  round  balls,  or  pills,  and  give  him 
two  or  three  of  them  after  drink,  and  let 
him  fall  two  or  three  hours. 

BROKER,  a name  given  to  perfons  of  feve- 
ral  and  very  different  profeflions,  the  chief 
pf  which  are  exchange-brokers,  ftock- 
brokers,  pawn-brokers,  and  bi'okers, 
Amply  lb  called,  who  fell  houlhold  furni- 
ture, and  fecond-hand  apparel. 

Exchange are  a kind  of  agents, 
or  negociators,  who  contrive,  propofe, 
and  conclude  bargains  between  mer- 
chants, and  between  merchants  and 
tradefmen,  in  matters  of  bills  of  ex- 
change, or  merchandize,  for  which  they 
have  fo  much  coinmiffion.  Thefe,  by 
the  ftatute  of  8 and  9 William  III.  are 
to  be  licenfed  in  London  by  the  lord- 
mayor,  who  gives  them  an  oath,  and 
takes  bond  for  the  faithful  execution  of 
their  offices.  If  any  perfon  lhall  aft  as 
broker,  without  being  thus  licenfed  and 
admitted,  he  fhall  forfeit  the  fum  of  500  1, 
and  perfons  employing  him  5I.  and  bro- 
kers are  to  regifter  contrafts,  &c.  under 

. the  like  penalty  alfo  brokers  fliall  not 
deal  for  themfelves,  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
aoo  1.  They  are  to  carry  about  with 
them  a filver  medal,  having  the  king’s 
arms,  and  the  arms  of  the  city,  ^nd  pay 
40  s.  a year  to  the  chamber  of  the  city. 
The  exchange  brokers,  make  it  their 
bulinefs  to  know  the  alteration  of  the 
courfe  of  exchange,  to  inform  merchants 
how  it  goes,  and  to  give  notice  to  thofe 
who  have  money  to  receive,  or  pay,  be- 
yond fea  ; they  are  the  proper  perl'ons  for 
negociating  the  exchange,  and  when 
the  matter  is  accomplillied,  that  is,  when 
the  money  for  the  bill  is  paid,  and  the 
bill  delivered,  they  have  for  brokerage 
as.  for  tool,  fterling. 

They  reckon  at  Paris,  among  the  city 
officers,  who  are  employed  under  the  ju- 
rifdiftion  of  the  provoft  of  the  merchants, 
vcciA  echemins,  or  aldermen,  three-forts  of 
brokers. 

I.  The  brokers  of  horfes  for  the  car- 
riage of  merchandize  by  water  ; they  are 
sftabliflied  f6r  the  navigation,  and  take 


care  to  examine  the  horfes  ufed  to  drjw 
the  boats  up  the  river  ; to  fet  the  hoife- 
together,  to  oblige  the  carriers  to  repair 
their  boats,  or  to  break  fuch  as  are  no 
longer  fit  to  ferve. 

2.  Sworn  wine-brokers  on  the  keys,  to 
examine  and  tafte  all  the  wine  that  arrives 
there. 

3.  Brokers  of  bacon  and  lard.  Tl^fj 
are  eftabliflied  to  examine  thofe  forts  of 
merchandizes,  as  they  are  landed  or  un- 
loaded,  and  to  anfwer  for  their  goodnefs 
to  the  buyer,  and  to  the  feller,  for  tla 
price  of  his  wares. 

5'/ofI-BROK.ERS  are  thofe  who  areemploytd 
to  buy  and  fell  ftiares  in  the  joint  ftockof 
a company,  or  corporation. 

As  the  praftice  of  (lock-jobbing has  been 
carried  on  to  fuch  an  excefs  as  became 
not  only  ruinous  to  a great  number  of 
private  families,  but  even  affefted,  or  at 
lead  might  foon  affeft,  the -public  credit 

. of  the  nation,  the  legillature  thought  lit 
to  put  a flop  to  it,  or  at  leaft  to  bring  it 
within  certain  bounds,  and  under  fome 
regulation,  by  ftatute  7 Geo.  II.  c.  viii, 
feft.  I. 

Pi2-w«-BROKEP.s.  Thefe  are  perfons  who 
keep  (hops,  and  lend  money  upon  pled- 
ges  to  neceffitous  perfons,  and  moll  com- 
inonly  at  an  exorbitant  intereft.  They 
are  more  properly  ftiled  pawn-takers,  o( 
tally-men,  fometimes  fripers,  or  friptr- 
ers.  Thefe  are  meant  in  i Jac.  i.eap.xxi, 
feft.  5.  where  it  is  declared,  that  the  fale 
of  goods  wrongfully  taken  to  any  broker, 
or  pawn-broker  in  London,  Weftminfter, 
Southwark,  or  within  two  miles  of  Lon- 
don, does  not  alter  the  property. 

.And  feft.  7.  If  a broker,  having  re- 
ceived fuch  goods,  fhall  not,  uponreqiicll 
of  the  owner,  difeover  them,  how  and 
when  he  came  by  them,  and  to  whom 
they  are  conveyed,  he  ffiall  forfeit  ihs 
double  value  thereof,  to  be  recovered  by 
aftion  of  debt,  Sfc. 

In  the  cities  of  Italy,  there  are  compa- 
nies eftablilhed  by  authority  for  the  let- 
ting out  money'  on  pawns,  called  momits 
of  piety  i a title  little  becoming  fuch  in- 
ftitiitions,  as  the  loan  is  not  gratis.  In 
fome  parts  of  Italy,  they  have  alfo  mounts 
of  piety  of  another  kind,  wherein  they 
only  receive  ready  money,  and  retatnit. 
again  with  intereft,  at  a certain  fum  {cf 
anns/m. 

At  Bologna  they  have  feveral  fudi 
mounts,  which  are  diftinguiftied  into 
frank  and  perpetual  ; the  intereft  of  the 

formet 
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former  is  only  four  per  cent,  that  of  the 

Brokers  are  alfo  thofe  who  fell  old  houfe- 
hold  furniture,  and  wearing  apparel,  &c. 

brokerage,  the  fee  paid  to  a broker 
for  his  trouble  in  negociating  hufmefs  be- 
tween  perfon  and  perfon.  See  Broker. 

BROMELIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
hexandria  monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
calyx  of  which  is  a fmall  three-cornered 
permanent  perianthium,  fitting  upon  the 
eermeni  the  corolla  confilts  of  three  ereft, 
narrow,  fpear-ftiaped  petals,  longer  than 
the  cup.  The  fruit  is  a roundifh  umbili- 
cated  berry,  the  feeds  are  numerous,  ob- 
long, obtufe,  and  incumbent.  This  ge- 
nus comprehends  the  ananas,  pinguin, 
and  karatas,  of  former  botanilts.  See  the 
articles  Ananas,  &c. 

BROMESGROVE,  a market-town  in 
Worcefterlhire,  about  ten  miles  north  of 
Worcefter;  weft  longitude  5',  and 
north  latitude  51°  a6'. 

BROMLEY,  a market-town  of  Kent,  ten 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  London  ; eaft  longi- 
tude 5',  north  latitude  51°  25, 

Bromley  is  alfo  the  name  of  a market- 
town  of  Staffordfliire,  about  ten  miles 
eaft  of  Stafford  : weft  longitude  i®  50', 
and  north  latitude  52°  45'. 

BROMUS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  .the 
triandria-digynia  dais  of  plants.  The 
flower  confilts  of  two  valves  of  an  ovato- 
oblong  figure ; the  lower  one  is  the 
larger,  and  emits  a ftraic  arifta  ; above 
the  infeition  of  this  arifta  it  is  bifid:  the 
upper  valve  has  no  arifta.  The  fruit  is 
nothing  but  the  corolla  that  covers  every 
way  a (ingle  oblong  feed,  convex  on  one 
fide,  and  hollowed  on  the  oilier.  A de- 
coSion  of  the  root  of  this  plant  is  recom- 
mended for  the  worms  in  children. 

BRON,  orBaoNNO,  a town  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Pavia,  in  the  Mihnefe  in  Italy, 
fituated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  Po, 
about  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Pavia  ; ealt 
longitude  10°,  north  latit.  44°  50'. 

BRONCHIA,  in  anatomy,  the  ramifica- 
tions, of  the  trachea. 

The  bronchia,  in  their  origin,  are  form- 
ed of  imperfefl  annuli,  and  in  their  pro- 
gi'efs  of  cartilaginous  and  membranous 
truftse,  very  curioufly  conneded  and 
joined  together.  Thefe  have  their  ori- 
gin from  the  trachea  ; and  after  being 
fubdivided  into  innumerable  ramifica- 
tions, finally  terminate  in  theffe  fmall 
veficles  which  form  the  greater  parf  of 
the  fiibftance  of  the  lungsi  Thefe  veficles 


have  interftices  all  the  way  between  them, 
and  adhere,  as  it  were,  to  the  branches 
of  the  bronchia,  in  the  manner  of  clufters 
of  grapes.  See  the  article  Lungs. 

bronchial  artery,  a veffel  allotted 
to  the  nutrition  of  the  lungs. 

If  rifes  fometimes  lingle,  fometimes 
double,  fometimes  triple,  from  the  aorta 
and  intercoftals,  and  adheres  every  where 
firm.ly  to  the  bronchia. 

Bronchial  vein  arifes  either  from  the 
intercoftals,  or  from  the  vena  azygos  ; 
accompanies  the  artery,  and  divides  into 
the  fame  nupnber  of  branches  with  it.  As 
the  ^artery  brings  blood  to  the  bronchia 
for  the  nutrition  thereof,  and  of  the  vefi- 
cles of  the  lungs,  fo  the  vein  carries  off 
the  blood  again  to  the  cava,  where  it  foon 
terminates. 

BRONCHOCELE,  in  furgery,  a tumour 
anting  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck, 
from  the  refilling  flatus  or  air,  fome  hu- 
mour or  other  violence,  as  ftrainiiig  in 
labour,  lifting  of  weights,  &c.  , This 
diforder  with  os  is  frequently  called  a 
Derby-neck,  on  account  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  county  being  much  fuhjedl 
to  it;  probably  for  the  fame  reafons  that 
the  inhabitants  about  the  valleys  of  the 
Alps,  and  other  mountainous  countries, 
are  fo  much  affeiled  with  it  j namely,  - 
the  air  or  waters  of  the  country.  But  it 
has  not  been  yet  explained,  in  what  man- 
ner they  operate  to  produce  thefe  effeiSls, 
This  tumour,  when  once  become  invete- 
rate, is  very  difficultly,  if  ever,  curable 
by  medicines  ;■  but  may  be  difperfed,  if 
it  is  recent.  A leaden  collar,  mixed  with 
mercury,  prevents  it  from  growing  big- 
ger, if  it  does  not  intirely  difperfe  it. 
Some  advife  to  rub  it  well  with  the  hand 
or  a bone  of  a dead  man,  and  others  di- 
re£l  to  other  fuperftitious  means  ; but 
the  mod  celebrated  remedy  is  one  that  is 
fold  at  Coventry,  and  kept  a fecret  by 
the  preparer.  It  is  ordered  to  be  laid  un- 
der the  tongue,'.every  night  upon  going 
to  bed. 

BR-ONCHOTOMY,  in  furgery,  an  inci- 
fion  made  in  the  afpera  arteria,  or  wind-  ' 
pipe,  which  is  neceffary  in  many  cafes, 
and  efpecially  in  a violent  quinfey,  to 
prevent  fuffocation  from  the  great  inflam- 
mation or  tumour  of  the  parts.  It  is  alfo 
called  laryngotomy  and  tracheotomy. 
There  are  feveral  methods  of  performing 
this,  operation  ; but  that  which  exceeds 
the  reft,  as  being  molt  eafy  and  expedi- 
tious, and  occafioning  the  leall  wound 
D d d 2 and 
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and  pain  to  the  patient,  is  by  an  inftru- 
ment  confifting  of  a (inal!  tube,  in  which 
is  contained  a triangular  needle  called  a 
trochar.  This  inilrument  is  fo  manag- 
ed, as  to  pafs  through  the  middle  of  the 
trachea  by  one  ptilli  ; and  after  drawing 
out  the  needle  from-  the  tube,  the  latter  is 
left  in  the  wound,  till  the  patient  refo- 
vers.  Bronchotomy  ftiould  be  perform- 
ed in  time,  while  there  is  fufficient 
ftrength  and  hopes  of  the  patient’s  recove- 
ry ; for  when  the  patient  is  fpent,  it  is 
iifually  performed  in  vain.  If  a drowned 
. perfon  has  but  juft  expired,  or  not  con- 
tinued long  under  .water,  the  moft  cer- 
tain and  expeditious  way  of  recovering 
him,  will  be  by  opening  the  trachea  with 
fuch  inftrument  as  is  neareft  at  hand, 
and  afterwards  to  inflate  or  blow  into  his 
lungs,  either  with  the  naked  mouth,  or 
v/ith  a tube. 

BRONCHUS,  according  to  Galen, 

is  the  afpera  arteria  which  reaches  from 
the  larynx  to  the  lungs,  confifting  of  the 
bronchia.  See  the  article  Bronchia. 
Sometimes  it  is  put  for  the  whole  afpera 
arteria  ; and  Hippocrates  ufes  it  tofignify 
the  throat. 

BRONTIUM,  fi,o'.l3iov,  in  grecian  anti- 
quity, a place  imderneath  the  floor  of  the 
theatre',  in  which  were  kept  brazen  vef- 
feisftill  of  ftones  and  other  mat:  rials,  with 
which  they  imitated  the  noife  of  thunder. 
BRONTOLOGY  denotes  the  dcftrine  of 
thunder,  or  an  explanation  of  its  caufes, 
phaenomena,  fefc.  together  with  the  pre- 
fages  drawn  from  it.  SeeTHUNDER. 
BRONZE,  a compound  metal,  two  thirds 
of  which  confrfts  of  copper,  and  one  third 
of  brafs. 

In  order  to  render  it  more  folid,  it  is 
' ufual  to  put  a little  more  than  one  third 
■ of  brafs,  to  which  is  added  Tome  fine  tin. 
BRONZES,-  a-  name  given  by  antiquarians 
to  figures  either  of  men  or  beads,  to  urns, 

. and,  in  general,  to  every  piece  of  fculp- 
ture  which  the  antieuts  made  of  that  me- 
tal. \Ye  li  kewife  give  the  name  of  bron- 
. zes  to  ft:iti bufts  call  of  bronze,  whe- 
ther thefe  pieces  be  copies  of  antiques,  or 
original  I'ubjeNs. 

Among  meiiallifts,  all  copper  metals  bear 
the  name  of  bronze. 

bronzing,  the  art  of  imitating  bronze, 
which  is  done  by  means  of  copper  dull 
- or  leaf  fallened  on  the  outfide,  as  gold 
leaves  are  in  gilding.  There  are  two  forts 
of  ibis  colour,  the  red  and  the  yellow,  or 
o.  iden.  The  latter  is  made  folely  of  cop- 
jtr  dull,  the  fineft  and  bpighteft  that  can 


be  had;  in  the  former  is  added  a KitiJ 
quantity  of  red  oker  well  pulverifed;  they 
are  both  applied  with  varnifli,  and  to 
prevent  their  turning  greenifli,  the  work 
mu  ft  he  dried  over  a chaffing- difli,  aslooq 
as  bronzed.  See  the  article  Varnish 

BROOD,  the  young  of  fifli  and  fowls. 

The  brood  of  fea-fifli  is  fpawreil,  and 
lies  in  ftill  waters,  wh.ere  it  may  have 
reft  to  receive  nouiilhment,  and  grow  to 
pei'feflion  ; and  here  it  is  often  dclhoy. 
ed  by  weirs,- .draw-nets,  or  nets  with 
canvas  or  like  engines  in  the  bottoms  of 
them,  in  harbours,  havens,  and  creeks. 
Every  weir,  near  the  main  lea,  takes,  in 
twelve  hours,  fometimes  five  bulhels 

: fometimes  twenty  or  thirty . 

BROOK,  a little,  river,  or  fmall  current 
of  water. 

A brook  is  diftinguifhed  from  a river  in- 
fomu'ch,  as  a river  flows  at  all  times, 
whereas  a brook  flows  at  fome  particular 
feafons  only. 

Brook-lime,  in  botany,  the  englifh  name 
of  the  water  anagallis.  See  Anaoallis, 
Brook-lime  is  moderately  hot  and  moill, 
and  faid  to  be  good  for  deanfing  the  . 
blood  i and,  confequenify,  recoinmended 
againft  the  feurvy,  dropfy,  and  Hone. 

Brook-lime  is  alfo  the  Englilh  nameof 
the  lateral  clufter-flowered  veronica,  with 
oval  leaves  and  creeping  llalks.  Seethe 
article  Veron-ica. 

BROOM,  gehijla,  in  botany.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Genista. 

Many  gather  the  yellow  buds  of  this  plant, 
and  pickle  them  with  fait  and  vinegar,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  capers,  from  which 
they  are  not  then  to  be  diftinguillied  ; the 
flowers  are  moft  in  ufe,  and  are  account- 
ed fplenelic,  nephritic,  and  hepatic. 
Broom  is  extremely  pernicious  to  araWe 
and  pafture  lands ; and  therefore  ought, 
by  all  means,  to  he  rooted  up,  which  is 
the  only  method  of  killing  it.  On  barren 
grounds,  indeed,  it  is  a good  improve- 
ment; for  befides  its  ufe  as  fuel,  it 
makes  an  excellent  and  lading  thatch,  if 
well  laid  on. 

R«/cifr’r-BROOM,  the  engilfli  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants,  called  by  botanifts  I'uf- 
cus.  See  the  article  Ruscus. 

Spanijh  Broom,  in  botany,  the  fpartinm  of 
authors.  See  the  article  SpaRTIUM. 
This  is  an  extremely  beautiful  flirnb, 
which  fometimes  giow.s  to  an  incredible 
height. 

Broom- RAPE,  in  botany,  the  orobanche 
of  botanifts.  See  Orobanche. 
BROOMINGj  oi-Bkeaming  of  a flip,  tit® 

wafting 
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wafliing  and  burning  ofF  al!  the  filth  that 
Jhehascontrafled  on  her  (ides  with  weeds, 
llraw,  broom,  or  the  like,  when  flie  is 
on  the  careen,  or  on  the  ground.  See 
the  article  Careening.  / 

BROSS^A,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants 
mentioned  by  Pluinier,  the  calyx  of 
which  is  a perianthium,  formed  of  R 
fingle  leaf,  divided  into  five  fegments, 
which  terminate  in  erefl  acute  points, 

, t of  the  length  of  the  corolla;  which  is 
alfo  formed  by  a fingle  petal,  and  of  a 
conic  figure,  the  top  truncated  and  un- 
divided ; the  germen  is  pentacoccoiis  ; 
the  ftyle  is  fubulated,  and  fiioi ter  than 
the  corolla  ; the  ftigma  fimple  ; the  fruit 
is  a round  capfule,  divided  by  five  fur- 
rows, containing  five  cells  ; the  feeds  are 
numerous  and  Jmall. 

BROTHER, yhrrtcf,  a term  of  relation  be- 
tween male  children,  fprung  from  the 
fame  parents,  or  from  the  fame  father,  or 
the  fame  mother. 

The  antients  ufe  the  term  brother,  indif- 
ferently, to  almolt  all  who  flood  related 
in  the  collateral  line,  as  uncles  and  ne- 
phews, coufins-german,  ©’c. 

According  to  the_  laws  of  Mofes,  the 
• brother  of  a mah,'  who  died  without 
children,  was  obliged  to  marry  the  wi- 
dow of  the  deceafed,  in  order  to  raife  up 
children  to  him,  that  his  name  and  me- 
mory might  not  be  extinft.  See  the  ar- 
' tide  Widow. 

Among  us,  it  is  cuftomary  for  kings  to 
give  the  title  brother  to  each  other. 

In  the  civil  law,  brothers, in  the 
plural  ntrmberj  fometimes  comprehends 
fifters. 

Brother  is  alfo  a cuftomary  term  for 
priefts  of  the  fame-perfualion  to  addrefs 
one  another  by:  but  it  is  more  particu- 
larly ufed  to  denote  the  relation  between 
monks  of  the  fame  convent,  as  brother 
Zachary:  In  englifh,  we  more ufually  fay, 
friar  Zachary,  from  the  french  word frere, 
brother:  preachers  alfo  call  their  hearers, 
my  brethren,  or  my  dear  brethren  ; and 
fometimes  they  ufe  the  fingular  number, 
and  fay,  my  brother,  or  my  dear  brother. 
This  appellation  is  borrowed  from  the 
primitive  chrittians,  who  all  called  each 
other  brothers : but  it  is  now  principally 
ufed  for  fitch  of  the  religious  as  are  not 
priefts  ; thole  in  orders  are  generally  ho- 
noured with  the  title  of  father,  whereas 
the  reft  are  only  fimply  brothers. 
It^i-BROTHERS.  See  the  article  Lay. 

In  the  military  orders,  the  knights  are 
alfo  called  brothers. 
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, In  the  order  of  Malta,  there  is  a particu- 
lar clafs  who  are  called  ferving -brothers, 
confiding  of  fuch  as  cannot  give  proof  of 
their  nobility. 

Brother s-GERMA-N,_/rrttr£’j^.fri7/n»f,  See. 
' the  article  German. 

Brothers  by  adoption.  See  Adoption. 
Two  brothers,  who  have  only  the  fame 
father,  are  called  fratres  confangumei  i 
and  thofe  who  are  only  defcended  from  the 
fame  mother,  are  called  fratres  utsrini. 

Brothers  of  the  rof-crofs.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Eosycrucian. 

Sworn  Brothers,  fratres  conjurati.  See 
the  article.FRATRES. 

BROUAGE,  a fortrefs  in  the  territory  of 
Sanfoign,  in  France,  Ctuated  on  a bay 
the  lea,  about  eighteen  miles  fouth  of 
Rochelle  ; weft  longitude  i°,  and  north 
latitude  45"  50'. 

BROUERSHAVEN,  -a  port  town  of  Ze- 
land,  in  the  united  Netherlands,  fituated 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  ifland  of  Schonen, 
about  nine  miles  fouth-weft  of  Helvoet- 
lluys  ; eaft  longitude  3°  55',  -and  north 
latitude  51°  50'. 

BROW,  or  Eye-brow,  an  hairy  , arch 
extended  over  the  orbit  of  each  eye. 

The  eye- brows  are  corapofed  of  hairs  of 
a peculiar  kind  and  a determinate  length, 
all  turned  toward  the  temples  ; and  un- 
der thefe,-  is  a thick  fkin  and  fome  fat, 
by  means  of  which  they  are  raifed  and 
become  moi'e  eminent.  That  part  of  thp 
eye-brows,  where  they  approach  one  to 
another  about  the  root  of  the  nofe,  is  call- 
ed their  head  ; the  oppofite  extremity  is 
their  tail.  Their  ufe  is  to  prevent  the 
fweat,  trickling  from  the  forehead,  get- 

- ting  into  the  eyes,  and  for  moderating  the 
force  of  the  light  from  overhead.  See 
the  article  Eye. 

Brow-antler,  among  fportfmen,  that 
branch  of  a deer’s  horn  next  the  head, 

BROWALLIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants  of  the  didynamia-angiofpermia 
clafs  ; the  flower  of  which  is  raonopeta- 
ious,  of  a funnel  form  ; the  fruit  is  an 
ovato-obtufe  capfule,  with  only  one  cell, 
dlivided  into  four  fegments  at  the  top,  and 
containing  feveral  fmall  feeds. 

BROWN,  among  dyers,  painters,  &c.  a 
dtilky  colour,  inclining  towards  rednefs. 
Of  this  colour  there  are' various  lliades 
or  degrees,  dillinguiflied  by  different  ap- 
pellations ; for  inftance,  fpanifh-brown, 
a fad-brown,  a tawney-brown,  the  lon- 
don  brown,  a clove-brown,  &c. 
Spahifli-brown  is  a dark  dull  red,  of  a 
horfe-flelh  colour.  It  is  an  earth,  and 

is 
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£S  of  great  life  among  painters,  being 
generally  iifed  as  the  firft  and  priming 
colour  that  they  lay  upon  any  kind  of 
timber-work  in  houfe-painting.  That 
which  is  of  the  deepeft  colour,  and  freeft 
from  ftones,  is  the  heft.  Though  this  is 
of  a dirty  brown  colour,  yet  it  is  much 
ofed  not  to  colour  any  garrpent,  unlefs  it 
be  an  old  man’s  gown  5 but  to  fhadow 
Vermillion,  or  to  lay  upon  any  dark 
grc^und  behind  a piiSlure,  or  to  fliadow 
yellow  berries  in  the  darkefl:  places,  when 
you  want  lake,  &c.  It  is  belt  and  bright- 
eft  when  burnt  in  the  fire,  till  it  be  red 
hot,  although,  if  you  would  colour  any 
hare,  horfe,  dog,  or  the  like,  it  thould 
not  be  burnt ; but,  for  other  ufes,  it  is 
bell  when  it  is  burnt,  as  for  inftance,  for 
colouring  wood,  polls,  bodies  of  trees, 
or  any  thing  elfe  of  wood,  or  any  dark 
ground  of  a pifliire. 

The  method  of  dying  browns  Is,  by  en- 
tering the  cloth  in  a boiling  bath  of  red 
wood  ground  and  nut-galls  bruifed ; 
and  when  it  has  boiled  for  two  hours 
and  a half,  and  has  been  cooled  and 
aired,  it  is  entered  again  in  the  fame  bath, 
to  which  a proportionable  quantity  of 
copperas  mull  firft  be  added.  The  fad- 
der  you  would  have  the  brown,  the  more 
copperas  mult  be  put  in. 

Brown-wort^  in  botany,  a name  given 
to  two  very  diftinfl  geruifes  of  plants,  the 
brunella  and  I'crophularia.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Brtinella  and  Scrophulari  a. 

EB.OWNISTS,  in  church-hiftory,  a re- 
ligious fefl,  which  fprupg  up  in  Eng- 
land, towards  the  end  of  the  XVIth  cen- 
tury. Their  leader  was  one  Robert 
Brown,  born  at  Northampton.  They 
Separated  from  the  ellablilhed  church,  on 
account  of  its  difcipline  and  form  of  go- 
vernment. They  equally  dilliked  epif- 
copacy  and  prelbyterianifm.  They  con- 
demned the  folemn  celebration  of  mar- 
riiges  in  churches,  maintaining,  that  ma- 
trimony being  a political  contrafl,  the 
confirmation  of  it  ought  to  proceed  from 
the  civil  magiftrate.  They  rejefled  all 
forms  of  prayer,  and  held,  that  the  Lord’s 
prayer  was  not  to  be  recited  as  a prayer; 
being  given  only  as  a model,  upon  which 
to  form  our  prayers. 

BRUCHSAL,  a town  of  the  bilhopric  of 
Spires,,  in  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  in 
^Germany ; ealt  longitude  8°  30',  and 
north  latitude  49°  15'. 

BRUGES,  a city  and  port  town  of  Flan- 
ders, eleven  miles  baft  of  Oftend,  and 


twenty-four  north-weft  of  Ghent;  ejft 
longitude  3°  5',  and  north  latif.  3,°  I'ji. 
There  is  a navigable  canal  from  Oftend 
to  Bruges,  which  has  ftill  the  heft  fo. 
reign  trade  of  any  town  in  Flanders. 

BRUISE,  in  furgery,  the  fame  with  cqn-  ' 
tufion.  See  the  article  Contusion, 

BRUISING,  in  pharmacy,  the  crulhing 
or  pounding  certain  medicines,  as  roots'’ 
woods,  Sfc . in  a coarfe  manner,  to  make 
them  yield  their  virtues  the  more  readily, 

BRUMALIA,  in  roman  antiquity,  fefti- 
vals  of  Bacchus  celebrated  twice  a vear ; 
the  firft  on  the  twelfth  of  the  cale,nds  of 
March,  and  the  other  on  the  eighteenth 
of  the  calends  of  November.  They  were 
inftitutcd  by  Romulus,  who,  during  thefe 
feafts,  ufed  to  entertain  the  fenate.  A- 
mong  -other  heathen  feftivals,  which  the 
primitive  chriftians  were  much  inclined 
to  obferve,  Tertullian  mentions  the  bin- 
pass  or  bruraalia. 

BRUNELLA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
didynamia-gymnofpermia  clafs  of  plants; 
the  flower  of  which  is  monopetalous, 
with  a fliort  cylindric  tube.  There  is  no 
pericarpium,  but  the  cup  contains  four 
feeds,  nearly  of  an  ova!  figure. 

The  brunella,  or  felf-heal,  is  recom- 
mended  in  woujids  of  the  lungs,  and  ex- 
ternally in  the  quinfey,  and  other  dif- 
eafes  of  the  throat.  It  is  a very  ufeful 
plant  in  all  inflammatory  dileafes,  in  hic- 
morrhages,  dyfenteries,  and  in  I'pitting 
of  blood. 

BRUNFELSIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  pentandria-mono- 
gynia  clafs  ; the  flower  of  which  confilts 
of  a Angle  petal,  of  a funnel  form  ; the 
fruit  is  a glohofe  berry,  with  one  cellmn- 
taining  numerous  roundifh  feeds,  placed 
dole  to  the  integument  of  the  berry. 

BRUNIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  pen- 
tandria-monogynia  clafs  ; the  flower  of 
which  confifts  of  .five  petals,  with  llenilet 
ungues  of  the  length  of  the  cup,  and 
roundilh  patent  bradlere:  there  is  no  peri- 
carpium, but  the  common  receptacle  of 
the  fru6lifications  feparates  the  periantliia 
by  its  hairy  fquamae ! the  feeds  are 
Angle  and  fomewhat  hairy. 

BRUNSBUTTEL,  a port-town  of  H.l- 
ftein,  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  in 
Germany,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Elbe;  eaft  longitude  8°  4s', 
north  latitude  54®  10'. 

It  is  fubjeiSl  to  Denmark. 

BRUNSWICK,  the  capital  of  the  dutcliy 
ef  Brunfwick,  in  the  circle  of  Lower 
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tSaxony,  in  Germany,  (ituated  on  the  ri- 
ver Ocker,  about  thirty-five  miles  eaft  of 
Hanover;  eaft  longitude  10'’  30',  and 
north  latitude  52°  30'. 

The  eleflor  of  Hanover  is  filled  duke  of 
Brunfwick,  though  he  has  no  property 
in,  or  dominion  over,  the  city  of  that 
name,  which  belongs  to  the  duke  of 
BrunTwick  Wolfembuttle. 

BRUNT-ISLAND,  a parliament-town 
on  the  coaft  of  Fife,  in  Scotland,  about 
ten  miles  north-weft  of  Edinburgh;  vyeft 
longitude  3°,  and  north  latitude  56°  ii'. 

BRUSH,  an  inftrument  made  of  briftles, 
hair,  wire, or fmall  twigs  totslean  deaths, 
rooms,  &c.  and  alfoto  paint  with.  There 
are  various  forts  of  them,  diftingulfhed 
by  their  fliape  or  ufe.  In  the  choice  of 
painters  brullies,  obferve  whether  the 
brifties  are  faft  bound  in  the  flocks,  and 
if  the  hair  be  ftrong  and  lie  dofe  toge- 
ther ; for  if  they  fprawl  abroad,  fuch  will 
sever  work  well ; and  if  they  are  not  faft 
'bound  in  the  flock,  the  briftles  will  come 
out  when  you  are  uling  them,  and  fpoil 
your  work,  as  may  be  feen  where  the 
loofe  hairs  of  the  brufti  have  lain  up  and 
down  in  the  colours  laid  on,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  work. 

Wire  brufhes  are  of  ufe  for  ferubbing 
ihofe  filver,  copper,  and  brafs  pieces, 
which  are  to  be  gilded  over,  in  order  to 
clear  them  perfeftly  from  any  dirt,  ruft, 
or  filth,  which  may  adhere  to  them,  and, 
if  not  ^iruftied  off,  would  hinder  the  do- 
fing  of  the  gold  with  them.  They  are 
therefore  ufed  by  gilders,  filverfmiths, 
fsfe.  and  are  ufually  fold  by  ironmongers. 
Beard  brullies  pay  a duty,  on  importa- 
tion, of  I s.  grofs  or  twelve 

dozen;  whereof  r s.  if  d.  is  drawn  back 
on  exporting  them.  Comb-brulhes  payas. 
6y|?.d.  for  the  fame  number  ; and  of 
this  2 s.  3d.  is  repaid.  Head-bruflics 
pay  IS.  3iQ§d.  the  dozen:  rubbing- 
brulhes  o_l_d.  the  dozen:  weavers- 
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bruQiss  ii---.^5d,  for  the  fame  number  s 
in  all  which  a proportionable  draw-back 
is  allowed.  However,  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  brufhes  are  among  the  number  of 
^oods  prohibited  to  be  imported. 

BRUSSELS,  the  capital  of  the  province  ©f 
Brabant,  and  of  all  the  auftrian  Nether- 
lands. It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Senne, 
and  is  the  fee  of  a bifhop  ; eaft  longitude 
4”  6',  and  north  latitude  50°  50'. 

It  Is  a ftrong  fortified  town,  and  agree- 
ably fituated,  v/hich^  together  with  the 
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viceroy’s  refidence,  oecafions  a gre'at  re- 
fort of  nobility  and  gentry. 

BRUTE,  an  animal  without  the  ufe  of 
reafon,  or  that  afts  by  mere  inftinff,  in 
which  fenfe  it  denotes  much  the  fame  with 
beaft,  and  comprehends  all  animals,  ex- 
cepting mankind. 

Philofophers,  however,  are  far  from  being 
agreed  on  this  fubjeft  ; fome  making 
brutes  mere  machines,  whilft  others  rail's 
them  to  the  level  of  mankind,  and  allow 
them  not  only  reafon,  but  immortality. 
Perhaps  thofe  come  neareft  the  truth, 
who,  taking  a middle  courfe,  allow  brutes 
to  have  imagination,  memory,  and  paf- 
Con  ; but  deny,  that  they  have  under- 
ftanding  or  reafon,  at  leaft,  in  any  de- 
gree comparable  to  that  of  mankind. 

The  fagadty  of  many  brutes  is,  indeed, 
admirable.  Elephants,  that  have  once 
efcaped  the  trap,  are  extremely  diftrull-, 
ful  ever  after,  carrying  a bough  of  a 
tree  about  with  them  to  try  if  the  ground 
be  found,  before  they  will  venture  to 
ti  ead  on  it.  Examples  of  the  great  fa- 
gacity  of  dogs,  of  the  fox,  and  of  other 
brutes,  need  not  be  quoted,  being  too 
generally  known  to  be  denied  by  the  moll 
Iceptical.  On  the  other  hand,  what  a pro- 
digious difference  is  there  between  .the  fa- 
gacity  of  brutes,  and  the  reafon  of  man- 
kind ? even  thofe  who  maintain  an  infen- 
fibje  gradation  from  one  order  of  beings 
to  another,  muft  acknowledge  that  there 
is  a vaft  chafm  here. 

BRUTON,  a market-town  in  Somerfet- 
lliire,  about  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Wells: 
weft  longitude  z°  35',  and  north  latitude 
51°  15'.- 

BRYANSBRIDGE,  a town  of  Ireland, 
in  the  county  of  Clare,  and  province  of 
Connaught,  fituated  on  the  river  Shan- 
non, about  eight  miles  north  of  Lime- 
rick, j 

BRYONIA,  or  Bryony.  See  the  next  ar- 
ticle. 

BRYONY,  hryonia,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  monoecia-fyngenefia  ciafs  of  plants  5 
the  flower  of  which  confifts  of  a fingle 
petal,  divided  into  five  deep  fegments ; 
the  fruit  is  a roundilli  berry,  containing 
a few  feeds,  for  the  moft  part  of  an  oval 
figure.  See  plate  XXXII.  fig.  5. 

The  expreffed  juice  of  the  root  of  this 
plant,  being  of  a bitter,  acrid,  and  nau- 
feous  tafte,  is  an  attenuant  and  refolvent. 
It  powerfully  diffolves  vifeid  humours, 
and  carries  them  off  by  ftool,  and  fonie- 
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times  by  vomiting  5 but  it  is  a rough  me- 
dicine, and  muft  be  given  with  great  cau- 
tion. It  is  given  with  fuccefs  in  drop- 
lies,  afthmas,  byfteric  complaints,  and 
even  in  palfies  and  epilepfies. 

It  is  much  the  more  powerful  in  all  thefe 
intentions,  , when  frelh  ; but  it  Ihould  be 
correfted  with  an  addition  of  cream  of 
tartar,  vinegar,  or  fome  aromatics. 

!BRYUM,  WALL-MOSS,  in  botany,  a ge- 
nus of  mofles,  confining  of  a ftalk  furnifli- 
ed  with  leaves,  which  arife  immediately 
from  the  root : on  this  ftalk  ftarids  a fepa- 
rate  pedicle,  with  a conic  capfule  on  its 
top,  covered  with  a fmooth  operculum, 
and  containing  a fine  powder.  See  plate 
XXXII.  fig.  6. 

The  fmoothnefs  of  the  operculum,  di- 
flinguifties  the  bryum  from  the  polytri- 
chum ; and  the  growing  of  the  pedicles 
only  on  the  fummits  of  the  branches,  di- 
ftinguiflies  it  from  thehypmira. 

BUBALUS,  the  Buffalo,  in  zoology. 
See  the  article  Buffalo. 

There  is  frequent  mention  of  the  bubalus 
in  fcripture  : Mofes  fuffered  the  Hebrews 
to  eat  of  it,  and  it  was  ferved  up  at  So- 
lomon’s table. 

BUBBLE,  bulla,  in  philofophy,  fmall  drops 
or  veficles  of  any  fluid  filled  with  air, 
and  either  formed  on  its  furface,  by  an 
addition  of  more  of  the  fluid,  as  in. rain- 
ing, £ff.  or  in  its  ftibftance,  by  an  inte- 
ftine  motion  of  its  component  particles. 
Bubbles  are  dilatable  or  compreflible, 
i.  e.  they  take  up  more  orlefs  roorrr,  as 
the  included  air  is  more  or  lefs  heated,  or 
more  or  lefs  prefled  from  without,  and 
are  round,  becaiife  the  included  auraaSls 
equally  from  within,  all  around  ; their 
coat  is  formed  of  minute  particles  of  the 
fluid,  retained  either  by  the  velocity  of 
the  air,  or  by  the  brifk  attraflion  between 
thofe  minute  parts  and  the  air. 

Bubble,  in  commerce,  a cant  term,  given 
to  a kind  of  projefls  for  railing  of  money 
on  imaginary  grounds,  much  praflifed  in 
France  and  England,  in  the  years  1 719, 
1720,  and  1721. 

The  pretenge  of  thofe  fchemes  was  the 
railing  a capital  for  retrieving,  fetting  on 
foot,  or  carrying  on  fome  promifing  and 
ufeful  branch  of  trade,  manufaCIure, 
machinery,  or  the  like  : to  this  end  pro- 
pofals  were  made  out,  fliewing  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  the  under- 
taking, and  inviting  perfons  to  be  engag- 
ed in  it.  The  fum  neceflary  to  manage 


the  aft'air,  together  with  the  profits  er- 
pefled  from  it,  were  divided  into  lliares 
or  fubfcriptions,  to  be  purchafed  by  any 
difpofed  to  adventure  therein. 

Bubbles,  by  which  the  public  have  been 
tricked,  are  of  two  kinds,  wz,  i.  Thofe 
which  we  may  properly  enough  term 
trading  bubbles  5 and,  2.  Stock  or  fund- 
bubbles.  The  former  have  been  of  va- 
rious kinds;  and  the- latter  at  different 
times,  as  in  1719  and  1720. 

BUBO,  in  ornithology,  the  name  by  which 
zoologifls  call  the  great  horn-owl,  with 
a reddifli-brown  body;  SeeSTRix. 
This  is  an  extremely  lingular  and  beaiiti- 
ful  bird,  about  the  fize  of  a goofe,  and 
has  much  the  figure  of  a cat : the  auri- 
cles  or  horns,  as  they  are  called,  are 
compofed  of  k feries  of  black  feathers, 
rifmg  to  the  height  of  three  fingers 
breadth  above  the  head,  and  perfeflly  re- 
fembling  ears.  See  plate  XXXII.  fig,  7, 
Bubo,  or  Bueoe^  in  furgery,  a tumour 
which  arifes,  with  / inflammation,  only 
in  certain  or  particular  parts  to  which  they 
are  proper,  as  in  the  arm-pits  and  in  the 
groins.  See  the  article  Tu.mour. 

The  divifion  of  a bubo  is  generally  two- 
fold, the  benign  and  the  malignant : a 
bubo  is  faid  to  be  benign,  when  it  arifes 
fpontaneoufly,  without  any  preceding 
contagious  and  peftilentialdifeafe,astliey 
frequently  do  in  infants  : thofe  are  alfo 
of  this  kind,  which  come 'after  benign 
fevers,  being  a critical  difcharge  of  the 
difeafe : but  lire  malignant  are  fuch  as’ 
happen  in  the  peftilence  or  venereal  dif- 
eafe,  and  are  therefore  commonly  termed 
peftilentlal  or  venereal  buboes. 

With  regard  to  the  caufes  of  benign  bu- 
boes, they  take  their  rife  from  an  infpif- 
fation  and  obftruclion  of  the  blood,  fo 
that  they  differ  from  other  inflammations, 
only  in  the  particular  part  where  they  are 
feated. 

In  buboes  which  are  unaccompanied  with 
any  other  difeafe,  the  frequent  taking  of 
fome  cathartic  medicine,  with  an  addi- 
tion of  mere.  dulc.  is  found  to  be  of  great 
fervice ; other  medicines,  which  attenuate 
the  blood,  flioiild  be  alfo  ufed.  When 
the  inflammation  is  fo  gentle,  as  to  give 
hopes  of  difperfion,  it  may  be  proper  to 
apply  difeutient  plafters  externally,  as 
empiaft.  dyachyl.  fimplex,  de  fpermate 
ceti,  de  galbano,  diafaponis,  £fc. 

But  if  the  inflammation  proves  more  vio- 
lent, the  pains  more  intenfe,  and  the  dif- 
eutient 
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giltient  platters  avail  nothing,  it  will  be 
proper  to  bring  it  to  fuppuration,  by  the 
application  oferap.  diachylon,  cum  gum- 
niis,  or  fomething  as  effeflual.  If  vio- 
lent’pains  alfo  affea  the  patient,  the  fre- 
quent application  of  digefting  cataplafms 
Warm  to  the  part,  will'not  only  mitigate 
the  pain,  but  alfo  greatly  pfoniore  a dif- 
perfion,  or  elfe  a dig'ettion  and  maturation . 

Pf/ifcrf/W  Bubo s are  dillinguittiable  from 
other  tumours,  'by  their  happening  at  a 

■ time,  and  in  cdnjunftion.with  the.plague, 
and  from'tbeir  being  accompanied,  in  the 
patient,  vvith  the  fyjnptpnis,  proper  to  that 
diftemper  : thefe  tumours  aie  fometimes 
joined  with  carbuncles. 

•'  It  is  not,  without  reafori,'  affirmed,  by 
fomeof  the  more  learned' _and  motjern 
phyficians,  tlijt  almoft  the"  whple' bufi- 
nefs  of  curing  the  plague  ibnfilled  in 
carefully  promoting  .tlie  eriiy'ition  of  ba- 
bos.  The  patient,  upon' the' firft  ap- 
pearance of  the  tumonfs,'  fhoul'd  keep  the 
houfe,  or  rather  keep  in  a warm  .bed,  to 
be  more  fecurp  froiri  the  air. 

In  the  external  treatment,  it  is  very  fer- 
viceable  to  rub  the  tumlfied  part  pretty 
ftropgiy  with  the  hands  or  cloths  ; and 
whatis  ttill  preferable,  to  apply  external 
maturatiye  zjad  emollient,,  rnedicines, 
whereby  they  will  come  out  the.  fooner  ; 
the  patient  will  alfd  find  great  benefit  from 
the  ufe'of  a'  catapla'fm,  made,  ex  fermento 
panis  callido,  vel  fold,  yel  cum.fale  atqne 
finapi  cpnfrito.  To  the  external  appli- 
cations,, it  will  be  proper  to  join  internal 
medicines,  by  the  help  of  which  the  ve- 
nom, lurking  in  the'  body,  may  be  ex- 
pelled in  a gentle  fweatV  'but  fiich  fudo- 
lific  medicines,  ^s  are  very  ttrohg  and 
heating,  have  been  always  foUnd  dange- 
rous,and  pernicious  by  modern  phylici- 
ans.  Ih.rdme  cafes,  the  tumour  lu'rris  fud- 
dcnly  to'  fuppuration,  and  in  others  it  re- 
tnains  for.fqme  weeks,  without  heing.any 
thing  foftcr.  When  this  is  the  c'afe,  it 
isneceflary  to  continue  the  ufe  of  tlie 
forein'entioned  remedies,  till  the  tumour 
.either  breaks  of  itfelf,  or  is,  fit  to  be 
opened,  like  other  abfcefies,  by  incifion 
with  the  fcapel,  that  the  peflilential  mat- 
ter may  be  difcbarged,  and  prevented 
from  ret  liming  into  the  blo.od, 

t^emreal^yso,  a tumour  with  paiif  and  in- 
flammation, arifing  in  the  ^foin  or  arm- 
pits,  after  contafl  with  an  impnte  vvoman, 
who  is  afilifled  with  the  venereal.'difeafe. 
The  molt  certain  figns  of  buBds  being 
venereal,  are,  the  patients  having  to  do 
with  thefe  women,  and  from  their  being, 
VOL.  I, 


arid  having  been,  accompanied  with  go.; 
norrhceas,  chancres,  or  other  iymptoms 
of  the  venereal  difeafe.  With  regard  to 
the  cure,  there  are  many  phyficla'ns  who 
hbld,  that  the  difperfion  of  venerea!  bu- 
bos  are  equally  improper,'  as  in  the  pefti- 
lential ; they  therefore  judge  it  neceflary, 
to  abftain  entirely  from  bleeding,  purg- 
ing, and  to  forward  the  tumour  tofuppU- 
ration  as  fall  as  pofiible  : however,  others 
are  for  taking  cathartic  arid'  mercurial 
medicines,  together  with 'a  .'decoflion  of 
the  woods,  and  other-  purifiers  of  tho 
blood. 

The  difperfion  is  to  be  effefled  with  large 
dofes  of  mere.  dulc.  as  is  ufnal  in  carry- 
. ing  off  gonorrhoeas. 

Externally  to  the  tumour  ttiould  be  applied 
■ feme  difeutient  plafters,  as  thofe  in  the 
pe'ftilential  tumours  : the  patient  flio'uld 
keep  a regular  diet  and  cqurfe  of  life,  and 
fliould  abftain  from  llrong  liquors.. 

The  fuppuration  is  fo  be 'promoted  much 
in  the  falue  manner',  as  mentioned  in  the 
benign 'arid  peftilential  tumour. 

The  internal  medicines  fliould  be  a de- 
coAion  of  the  wobds,  two  or  three  times 
a day,  from  eight  to  twelve  ounces  at  a 
time,  with  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  effent. 

. lignor.  piriipinellre,  albse  fumafise,  Sfr. 

It  is  to  be  opened  as  the  peiiilentia!  bubo. 
BUBON,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  pen- 
tandria-digynia  clafs  of  plants  ; the  ge- 
neral corolla  of  ^which  is  uniform  ; the 
Angle  flovvers  confifl  eaqh  of  five  oblong 
petals,  of  a lanceolated  figure,  and  in- 
flex ; the  fruit  is  naked,  oval,  ftriated, 
hairy,  coron.ated,  and  feparable  into  two 
parts  ; ,the  feeds  are  two,  oval,  plane  021 
■ 6'nfe.Gde,  arid  on  the  other  coBvex,  ft'.i- 
ated,  and  hairy. 

BUBpi^OCELE,  or  Hernia  ingui- 
NAlis,  in  furgery,  a tumour  in  the  in- 
guen,.  formed  by  a prolapfus  of  the  in- 
tefl'irie'sj^  omentum,  or  both,  through  the 
procett*es  of  the  peritonseura,  and' rings 
of  the  .abdominal  mufcles.  - . 

The  bubonocele  may  arife  from  two 
' caufes,  vix.  a relaxation  of  the  peri- 
fopKum  and  rings  of  the  abdominal 
mufcles,  or'fome  violent  contrafVion  and 
pre-fTnre  of  the  abdominal  miifcies  iipon 
the  Inteftinej,  as  in  jumping,  lifting  off 
great  weights,  coughing,  blowing  a 
tv, limpet,  riding  on  horfe-back,  a fall, 

, V ■ 

When  this  diforder  is  formed  infenfibly, 
and  by  degrees,  it.  is  attended  with  but 
few,  arid  tfight  fymptoms  : when  it  arifes 
from  violent  colds,  exercifes,  eating  too 
E e e plenti- 
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plentifully  of  grofs  and  flatulent  food, 
■which  will  exafperate  the  diforder,  the 
confcquence  will  be  violent  pain  and  in- 
flammation, ficknefs,' Stornjting,  and  the 
iliad  paffion  : it  may  bS  farther  difeover- 
ed  from  the  tumour  occafioned  thereby  in 
the  groin,  which  proceeds  up  to  the  ring 
of  the  abdominal  roufcles  ; and, when 
the  inteftine  is  not-  incarcerated,  but  re- 
turnable into  the  abdomen,  the  tumour 
fubfides  upon  lying  down.  When  the 
bubonocele  is  incarcerated,  fo  that  the 
parts,  forming  the  tumour,  are  not  re- 
turnable into  the  abdomen,  it  ufually  ap- 
pears with  a greater  refinance  to  the  touch, 
rednefs,  and  inflammation. 

Thefe  ruptures  are  often  attended  with 
danger,  efpecially  the  incarcerated  tinesj 
in  which,  if  the  inteftine  he  not  timely 
returned,  but  the  ftriflure  continues  two 
or  three  days,  red  and  livid  fpots  appear 
upon  the  tumour,  which  denote  a fpha- 
celus  or  mortification  ; and  if  an  univer- 
lal  cold  fweat  feizes  the  patient,  he  has 
generally  but  a few  hours  to  live.  When 
the  omentum  alone  falls  down,  there  is 
lefs  danger  than  when  it  is  accompanied 
with  the  inteftines. 

V/hen  the  inteftine  is  retnrnable,  the  pa- 
tient ftould  be  laid  on  his  back,  with 
his  thigh  a little  bent,  to  relax  the  inte- 
guments ; then  the  tumour  is  to  be  gently 
prefled,  or  returned  with  the  hands  and 
fingers,  after  which  a'plafter  and  com- 
prelTure  are  to  be  applied  to  the  partaf- 
fefted,  and  retained  with  a proper  trufs, 
and  a girdle  or  bandage,  without  taking 
them  off  for  feverai  months,  or  longer,  as 
there  is  occafion.  See  the  article  Truss, 
When  the  inteftine  is  not  returnable,  then 
the  operation  of  inciuon  becomes  abfo- 
iutely  neceflary,  in  order  to  dilate  the 
parts.  However,  the  furgeon  may  firft 
try  the  repeated  life  of  cataplafms,  oint- 
ments, and  laxative  clyfters,  after  bleed- 
ing;  whereby  the  ftriflure  is  fometimes 
removed,  and  the  inteftine  may  be  return- 
ed by  the  finger,  without  much  difKculty. 

BUCCANEERS,  thofe  who  dry  and  fmoke 
flefli  or  fifh,  after  the  manner  of  the  A- 
mericans. 

This  name  is  particularly  given  to  the 
french  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  of  St. 
Domingo,  whofe  whole  employment  b 
to  hwnt  bulls  or  wild  boars,  in  order  to 
fell  the  hides  of  the  former,  and  the  Sefh 
of  the  latter. 

The  buccaneers  are  of  two  forts  : the 
buccaneers  ox-hunters,  or  rather  hunters 
of  bulls  and  cows;  and  the  buccaneers 
boar  hunters,  who  are  fimply  called  hun- 


ters ; though  it  feems,  that  fuch  a name 
be  lefs  proper  to  them  than  to  the  former- 
fince  the  latter  fmoke  and  dry  the  flefli  of 
wild  boars,  which  is  properly  called  buc- 
caneering, whereas  the  former  prepare 
only  the  hides,  which  is  done  without 
buccaneering. 

Buccaneering  is, a term  taken  from  hue- 
can,  the  place  where  they  fmoke  their  flefli 
or  fifli,  after  the  manner  of  the  favages', 
on  a grate  or  hurdle,  made  of  bralil 
wood,  placed  in  the  fmoke,  a conlider- 
able  diftance  from  the  fire  ; this  place  is 
a hur,  of  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet 
in  circumference,  all  furrounded  aad  co- 
vered with  palmetto  leaves. 
BUCCELLARII,  an  order  of  foldieryun- 
der  the  greek  emperors,  appointed  to 
guafd  and  diftribute  the  aminonition. 
bread ; though  authors  are  fomewhat 
divided  as  to  their  office  and'  quality. 
Among  the  Vifigoths  'bucceliariiis  was  a 
general  name  for  a client  or  vaffal,  who 
lived  at  the  expence  of  his  lord.  Some 
give  the  denomination  to  parafites  in  thh 
courts  of  princes,  fbme  make  them  the 
body  guards  of  emperors,  and  feme  fancy 
they  were  only  fuch  as  emperors  employ- 
ed in  putting  perfons  to  death  privately, 
BUCCINAV  an  aBtient' mufical  and  mili- 
tary inftrument.  It  is  ufijally  taken  for 
a kind  of  trumpet,  which  opinion  is 
confirmed  by  Feftus,  by  his  defining  it 
a crooked  horn,  played  on  like  a tfum- 
pet,  Vegetius  obl’erves,  that  the  hue- 
cina  bent  in  a femicircle,  in  which  re- 
■ fpeft  it  differed  from  the  tuba  or  trum- 
pet. It  is  very  hard  to  drftinguifhitfront 
the  cornu  or  horn,  unlefs  it  was  fome- 
thing  lefs,  and  not  quite  fo  crooked ; yet 
it  certainly  was  of  a different  fpecles, 
becaufe  we  never  read  of  the  cornu  in  ufe 
with  the  watch,  but  only  the  buccina. 
Befides,  the  found  of  the  buccina  was 
fharper,  and  to  be  heard  much  farther, 
than  either  the  cornu  or  the  tuba.  In 
feripture,  the  like  inftrument,  u fed  both 
in  war  and  in  tlie  temple,  was  called 
rams-horns,  kiren-jobei,  and  .foplierotli 
, hagijobelim. 

BUCCINATOR,  in  anatomy,  a nnifcle 

on  each  fide  of  the  face,  common  to  the 
lips  and  cheeks.  The  origin  of  the  buc- 
cinator is  partly  from  the  anterior  and 
lower  part  of  the  corqnoide  procefs  of 
the  lower  jaw,  and  partly,  about  the  roots 
of  the  pofferfor  dentes  iholares  of  both 
jaws.  Its  progrefs,  as  the  iiead  is  erefl,  is 
neaily  horizoutai  ; its  termination  is  at 
the  angle  ot  the  lips.  Its  ufes  are  to  bring 
the  food  into  tire  way  of  the  teeth,  and 
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tlie  falival  duft  of  Steno  perforates  it  in 
the  middle. 

BUCCINUM,  the  Trumpet- SHELL,  a 
(tenus  of  univalve  Ihells,  lhaped,  in  fome 
degree,  like  a horn,  or  other  wind-in- 
ftrument : the  belly  of  the  Ihell  is  di- 
ftended,  the  aperture  of  the  mouth  is 
large,  wide,  and  elongated,  the  tail  is 
more  or  lefs  long,  and  the  clavicle  more 
or  lefs  eKterted. 

This  is  a very  numerous  genus,  the  prin- 
cipal fpecies  of  which  are  the  fpindle-fliell, 
the  mitre-lliell,  the  midas-ear-lhell,  the 
great  triton -fliell,  the  . tower  of  Babel- 
diell,  See  plate  XXXIII.  fig.  i. 
where  n”  i.  reprefents  the  mitre-lhell  ; 
n''  a.  the  rough  buccinum  j and  n°  3. 
the  tower  of  Babel-lhell, 

BUCENTAUR,  a galeas,  or  large  galley 
of  the  doge  of  Venice,  adorned  with  fine 
pillars  on  both  (ides,  and  gilt  over  from 
the  prow  to  the  ftern.  This  veffd  is  co- 
vered over  head  with  a kind  of  tent, 
made  of  purple  filk.  In  it  the  doge  re- 
ceives the  great  lords  and  perfons  of  qua- 
lity that  go  to  Venice,  accompanied  with 
the  ambalTadors  and  counfellors  of  ftate, 
and  all  the  fenators  feated  on  benches  by 
him.  The  fame  veffel  ferves  alfo  in  the 
magnificent  ceremony  of  afcenfion  day, 
on  which  the  doge  of  Venice  throws  a 
ring  into  the  fea  to  efpoufe  it,  and  to  de- 
note his  dominion  over  the  gulph  of  Ve- 
nice. 

Bucentaur  is  alfo  the  name  of  a lliip,  as 
great  and  as  magnificent  as  that  of  the 
Venetians,  built  by  order  of  the  elefilor  of 
Bavaria,  and  launched  on  a lake,  which 
is  fix  leagues  in  length. 

BUCEPHALON,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants,  the  clafsof  which  is  not  yet  f ully 
afcertained.  There  is  no  corolla  : the 
fruit  is  an  oval,  but  fomewhat  quacff-an- 
gular  berry,  with  one  cell,  containing  a 
brittle  feed. 

BUCEROS,  in  ornithology,  a genus  of 
birds  of  the  order  of  the  .picae,  common 
in  feveral  parts  of  the  Eall-Indies  : the 
beak  towards  its  bafe  has  a large  gibboli- 
ty  riling  above  the  reft  of  its  furface,  and 
turning  backwards  at  the  point;  and 
the  upper  chap  of  the  beak  is  in  this  ge- 
nus confiderably  longer  than  the  under. 
This  genus  comprehends  no  lefs  than 
three  fpecie.s,  the  black  buceros  with  a 
great  head,  or  the  Indian  laven,  &c. 

Buchan,  a country  or  diftricl  of  Aber- 
deenfhire,  in  Scotland  : it  gives  the  title 
of  carl  to  the  noble  aod  antient  family  of 
Erlkine. 


BIJCHAW,  an  imperial  city  of  Swabia,  in 
Germany,  about  twenty-five  miles  fonrti- 
weft  of  trim  : eaft  long.  9®  40',  and 
north  lat-  48"  5'. 

BUCHNERA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
didynamia-angiofperinia  clafs  of  plants  j 
theilower  of  which  is  mpnopetalous,  with 
five  equal  and  obverfely  cordated  feg- 
nients  at  its  edge  ; the  fruit  is  an  ovato- 
oblong  capfule,  with  two  cells  divided  at 
the  top,  and  containing  numerous  angu- 
lated  feeds. 

BUCHOREST,  a town  of  Wallachia,  fub- 
jeifl  to  the  Turks  5 eaftlongitude  26°  30', 
and  north  latitude 44.°  20'. 

BUCHORN,  a city  of  Swabia,  in  Ger- 
many, fiiuated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
lake  of  Conftance,  and  about  twelve 
•miles  eaft  of  the  city  of  Conftance  : eaft 
long.  9®  20',  and  north  lat.  47®  40'. 

BUCK,  among  fportfinen,  in  his  firft  year, 
is  called  a fawn  ; the  fecond,  a pricket  ; 
the  third,  a forel  5 the  fourth,  a fore ; 
the  fifth,  a buck  of  the  firft  head  ; and 
the  fixth,  a great  buck.  This  beaft  is 
common  in  moft  countries,  being  corpu- 
lent as  a hart,  but  in  fize  refembling 
more  a roe,  except  in  colours  the  males 
have  horns,  which  they  lofe  yearly  ; the 
females  none  at  all.  As  for  the  colour, 
it  is  very  different ; however,  they  are 
moftly  branded  and  Tandy,  with  a black 
lift  all  along  the  back.  Their  fiefh  is 
excellent  for  nourifhment. 

Buck-hunting.  Lefs  art  and  Ikill  are 
required  in  lodging  a buck,  than  in  har- 
bouring a hart  ; nor  does  there  need  fo 
much  drawing  after  : it  is  fufficient  that 
you  judge  by  the  view,  and  mark  what 
grove  or  covert  he  enters.  When  hard 
hunted,  he  ufually  takes  to  fome  ftrpng 
hold  he  is  acquainted  with  ; not  flying 
before  the  hounds,  nor  crofling,  nor 
doubling,  norufing  any  of  the  fubtileties 
the  hart  is  accuftomed  to.  The  buck 
herds  more  than  fhe  hart  does,  and 
chiifes  to  lie  in  the  drieft  places.  He 
groans  and  trots  as  the  hart  belleth,  and 
with  a wolfe  noife  and  rattling  in  the 
throat,  leaps  higher  at  the  rut  than  the 
flag.  The  bucks  mew  or  filed  their  horns 
every  year  about  April  or  May  ; and 
their  new  ones  are  burniflied  about  the 
end  of  Augiift.  They  make  their  fevv- 
mifhings  in  divers  forms,  according  to 
the  diverfity  of  food  ; but  they  are  moft 
commonly  round. 

Now  the  greateft  care  of  the  huntfman 
rnuft  be  employed  in  preventing  the 
hunting  counter  or  charge,  becauft  cf 
E e e a the 
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the  plenty  of  fallow  deer,  which  ufe  to 
come  more  cireftly  upon  the  houijds,, 
than  the  red  deer  do.  The  buck  comes 
in  feafon  the  8th  of  July,  and  goes  out 
the  14th  of  September. 

Buck-bean,  in  botany,  trlfolium  palu- 
fire,  or  marfli  trefoil  of  authors.  See  the 
article  Trefoil.  . 

Bu.ck’s-horn  PL.^NTAiN,  the  cofonopus 
of  botanical  \vriters.  See  Coronopus. 

Bucr-mast  denotes  the  mall  of  the  beech- 
tree.  See  the  article  Beech. 

Buck-thorn,  the  englilh  name  of  the 
rhamnus  of  botatills.  SeeRHAMNUS. 

BUCKET,  a I'mall  portable  vell'el  to  hold 
water,  often  made  of  leather  for  its  light- 
jiefs  and  eal'y  ufe  in  cafes  of  fire. 

It  is  alfp  the  veffel  let  down  into  a well, 
or  the  tides  of  Ihips,  to  fetch  up  water. 

BUCKING,  the  firft  operation  in  the  Whi- 
tening of  linen-yarn  or  cloth : it  con- 
fills  in  pouring  hot  water  upon  a tubful 
of. yarn,  intermingled  with  fevcral  ftra- 
tums  of  fine  alhes  of  the  alh-tree.  See 
the  article  Bleaching, 

BUCKINGHAM,  a . borough- town  of 
Buckinghamfliire,  about  forty-fix  miles 
north-weft  of  London  : weft  longitude 
S°,  and  north  latitude  51°  50'. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
Buckinghamdiire  has  Northamptonlliire 
OB  the  north;  Bedfordlhiie,  Hertfordlhire, 
snd  Middlefex,  on  the  eaft  ; Berkfnire, 
from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  river 
Thames,  on  the  fouth  ; and  Oxfordlhire, 
on  the  weft. 

BUCKLE,  a well  known  utenfil,  made  of 
divers  forts  of  metals,  as  gold,  filver, 
flee!,  brafs,  fefr. 

The  falhion,  or  form,  of  buckles  is  vari- 
ous; but  their  ufe,  in  general,  is  to  make 
fall  certain  parts  of  drefs,  as  the  llioes, 
garters,  fifr. 

Buckles  for  girdles  pay  a duty  of  3 s. 
¥®ts°  gtofs,  or  twelve  ^dozen  ; 

whereof  i s.  4^  d.  is  drawn  back  on  ex- 
portation. Buckles  for  girts  pay  like, 
wife  a duty  of  i s.  f-j-J-Jd.  the  grofs  ; and 
Both  thefe  pay  fomewhat  more  if  of  brafs. 
But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  all  buckles 
are  prohibited  to  be  imported. 

BUCKLER,  a piece  of  defenfive  armour, 
ufed  by  the  antiepts.  It  was  worn  on  the 
kft  arm,  and  corapofgd  pf  wickers  woven 
together,  or  wood  of  the  lighteft  fort, 
but  raoft  commonly  of  hides,  fortified 
with  plates  of  brafs  or  other  metal.  The 
figure  was  fymedm.es  round,  fometimes 
cypi,  and  fometimes  almoft  fquare.  Moft 
of  tits  bpcklers!  vvpre  curipiilly  adorned 


with  allforts  of  figures  of  birds  and  beaUf 
as  eagles,  lion.s  ; nor  of  thefe  only,  but 
of  the  gods,  of  the  celeftial  bodies,  and 
all  the  works  of  nature  ; which  cudom 
was  derived,  from  the  heroic  times,  and 
from  thcip  communicated  to  the  Grcd, 
ans,  Roma’ns,  and  - Barbarians, 

Bucklers,  Thbfe  confecratedto 
the  gods,  and  hung  up  in  their  temples, 
either  in  commemoration  of  feme  hero 
or  as  a thanklgivingfor  a viflory  obtain, 
ed  over  an  enemy  ; whole  bucklers,  ta. 
en  in  war,  were  offered  as  a trophy, 

EUCKNHAMJ  or  BuCkenham,  a mar. 
ket-town  of  Norfolk,  about  nine  milei 
eaft  of  Thetford  ; eaft  longitude  1'’  10', 
north  latitude  51°  30'. 

BUCKOR,  a pi-ovince  of  the  Eall-Indie.t, 
fituated  on  the  river ‘Indus,  hkvitig  the 
province  of  Multan  on  the  north,  and 
Tatta  on  the  fouth. 

BUCKRAM,  in  commerce,  a fort  of  coaifo 
- cloth  -made  of  hemp,  gummed,  calen- 
dered,  and  dyed  fevtral  colours.  It  is 
put  into  thofe  places  of  the  lining  of  3 
garment,  which  one  would  have  ftilf  and 
to  keep  their  forms.  It  is  alfo  ufed  in 
the  bodies  of  vvomen’s  gowns;  and  it 
often  ferves  to  make  wrappers  to  covet 
cloths,  ferges,  and  fuch  other  merchan- 
dizes, in  order  to  pi'eferve  them  and  keep 
them  from  the  dull,  and  their  colours 
from  fading.  Buckrams  ai-e  fold  whole- 
fale  by  the  dozen  of  fmall  pieces  or  rem- 
nants, each  about  four  ells  long,  and 
broad  according  to  the  pieces  from  which 
they  are  cut.  Sometimes  they  ufe  new 
pieces  of  linen  cloth  to  make  buckrams, 
but  moft  commonly  old  llieets  and  old 
pieces  of  fails. 

Carrick  buckram  pays  a duty  of  Syl-Jd, 
the  fliort  piece  ; whereof  5-j-J^d,  is  re- 
paid on  exportirig  it.  Eaft- country  buck- 
ram pays  I s.  the  roll,  or  half 

piece;  whereof  i s.  is  drawn  back, 

French  buckram  pays  i 1,  13  s.  lOfi^ii. 
the  dozen  pieces  ; whereof  i 1.  10  s, 
l_|.7d,  is  repaid.  Fine  german  buck- 
ram pays  zs,  4i-J-„d.  the  piece;  vvliere- 
of  2 s.  1 j-Q-gd.  is  drawn  back  on  exporta- 
tion. 

BUCOLIC,  in  antient  poetry,  a kind  of 
poem  relating  to  lliepherds  and  country- 
affairs,  which,  according  to  the  moft  ge- 
nerally received  Opinion,  took  its  rife  in 
Sicily.  Bucolics,  fays  Vbftnis,  have  feme 
conformity  with  comedy.  Like  it,  they 
are  piftitres  and  imitations  of  ordinary 
life  j with  this  difference,  however,  that 

comedy 
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eomeiy  reprefents  the  manners  of  the'  in- 
habitants of  cities,  and  bucolics,  the  oc- 
■ cupations  of  country  people.  Sometimes, 
continues  he,  this  laft  poem  is  in  form  of 
i amortblogufe,  and  foraetlmes  of  a dia- 
loo-u'e.  Sonletimes  there  is'aflion  in  it, 
and  fometimes  only  narration ; and 
fometimes  it  is  compofed  both  of  aflion 
and  narration.  The  hexameter  verfe,  is 
tlie  moft  proper  for  blvcolics  in  th^  greek 
andlatin  tpngues.  Mofchus,  Bion,  Theo., 
critus  and  'Virgil,  are  the  moft  renowned 
of  the  antient  b'ucolic  poets.  See  the  arr 
tides  Eci,ogue  and  Idyllion. 

For  the  nature  of  this  kind  of  poem,  and 
the  (file  and  fubjeiSs  which  it  requires, 
fee  the  article  Pastoral. 

BUD,  aniOng  gardeners',  that  part  of  a 
feed  which  firft  begins  to  fprout,  or;fa- 
ther  tlie  leaves  firft  put  forth  : thefe  in 
fome  pla'nts  are  two  J in  others,  four  ; 
and  in  others  again,  fix,  or  eVen  more. 
JlDD  isalfo  ufed  for  the  fprout  from  whence 
a branch  arifes.  See  Branch, 

‘Bud,  in  country-affairs,  likewife  denotes  a 
weaned  calf  of  the  firft  year ; fo  called, 
becaufe  the  horns  are  then  in  the  bud. 
BUDA,  the  capital  of  lower  Hungary, 
about  130  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Vienna: 
it  Hands  on  the  fide  of  a hill,  on  the 
Ibuth-vveft  fide  of  the  Danube,  and  is 
Well  fortified  and  defended  by  a caftle, 
elleemed  one  of  the  ftrongeft  fortreffes  in 
Hungary  ; eaft  longitude  19°  30',  and 
north  latitude  47°  40''. 

BUDDESDALE',  a market-town  of.  Suf- 
folk, about  thirteen  miles  norfli-eaft  of 
Bury  i eaft  longitude  i'  lo',  .and  north 
latitude  51°  35'. 

JBUDDLE,  in  mineralogy,  a large  fquare 
frame  of  boards,  ufed  in  wa&ing  the  tin 
ore.  See  the  article  'Washing  of  Ores. 
BUDDLEIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
letrandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  confifts  of  a fingle  petal, 
lightly  divided  into  four  oval,  acute  feg- 
Jnentf,  and  three  times  as  large  as  the 
cup.  The  fruit  is  an  oval,  oblong  cap- 
fulebifulcated,  with  two  ceils,  containing 
numerous  and  very  fmall  feeds. 
BUDDLING,  the  aft  of  cleanfmg,  orwafli- 
iug  any  ore.  See  Washing  of  Ores. 
Buddling-DISH  is  a fmall,  fliallow  vellel^ 
for  the  walhing  ores  with  the  hand. 
budge -BARRELS,  among  engineers, 
fmall  barrels  ^ell  hooped,  with  only  one 
head  5 on  the  other  end  is  nailed  a piece 
pi  leather,  to  draw  together  upon  firings 
like  a purfe.  Their  ufe  is  for  carrying 
ppwtier  along  with  a gun  or  mortar,  be; 


ing  lefs  dangerous,  and  eafier  cavrietJ, 
than  whole  barrels.  They  are  likewife 
ufed  upon  a battery  of  mortars,  for  liold- 
' ing  meal  powder, 

BUDINGEN,  the  capital  of  a county  of 
the  fame  name  in  Germany,  fituated  in 
the  circle  of  the  upper  - Rhine,  about 
twenty  miles  northreaft  of  Francfort. 

BUDOA,,  a city  of  Dalmatia,  fituated  on 
the  gulph  of  Venice,  in  19°  ao' eaft  long, 
and  4a°  1 5'  north  lat. 

Jt  is  a hiftiop’s  fee. 

BUD  WEIS,  a town  of  Bohemia,  fituated 
on  the  river  Muldaw,  about  fixty -five 
miles  fouth  of  Prague  ; eaft  longitude  - 
14°  zo',  north  latitude  49°. 

BUDZIAC  Tartary,  a country  fubjefl 
to  the  Turks,  fituated  on  the  rivers  Neif- 
ter,  Bog,  and  Nieper  ; having  Poland 
and  Ruliia,  on  the  north  ; little  Tartary, 
on  the  eaft;  the  black  fea  on  the  fouth; 
and  Belfarabia,  on  the  weft. 

BUENOS-AYRES,  one  of  the  moft  c'on- 
fiiierable  fpaiiilh  ports  on  the  eaft  coaftof^ 
South  America,  fituated  on  the  fouthern 
lliore  of  the  river  Plata,  and  about  fifty 
leagues  from  its  mouth  ; and  yet  here 
the  river  is  full  feven  leagues  broad  ; weft 
long.  60°,  fouth  lat.  36''. 

It  is  a ftrong  fortified  town. 

BUFF,  in  commerce,  a fort  of  leather  pre-* 
pared  from  the  Ikin  of  the  buffalo,  which 
cireifed  with  oil,  after  the  manner  of 
ihammy,  makes  what  we  call  buft'-lkin. 
This  makes  a very  confiderable  article  in 
the  french,  englifti,  and  dutch  commerce 
at  Conftantinople,  Smyrna,  and  all  along 
the  coaft  of  Africa.  The  Ikins  of  elks, 
o,xen,  and  other-like  animals,  when  pre- 
pared after  the  fame  mann'er  as  that  of 
the  buffalo,  are  likewife  called  buffs, 
Ofbuff-lkin,  or  buff-leather,  .are  made  a 
fort  of  coats  for  the  horft,  or  gens  d’arms 
of  France,  bandaliers,  belts,  pouches  and 
glove'. 

In  Prance,  there  are  feveral  manufaffo- 
ries  defigned  for  the  dreffing  of  thole  fort 
of  hides,  particularly  at  Corbeil,  neap 
Paris  at  Niort,  at  Lyons,  at  Rone,  at 
Etanepus,  at  Cone.  The  manner  of  pre- 
paration, fee  under  the  article  Shammy, 

BUFFALO,  bubalus,  in  zoology,  an  ani- 
mal of  the  ox-kind,  with  very  large', 
crooked,  and  refupinated  horns.  See  plate 
XXXII.  fig.  a. 

It  is  equal  in  fize  to  our  biggeft  oxen  : the 
head  is  very  large,  the  forehead  remark- 
ably broad,  and  the  afpeft  very  fierce 
and  terrible  : the  eyes  are  large  and  pi'«- 
jminsnt,  Ifjis  ?a>'5  l<?ng  and  patulous,  the 
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liorns  very  thick  at  the  baft,  but  (harp 
at  the  point:  the  neck  is  thick  and  re- 
markably (hort ; the  flefli  hangs  very 
Soofe  under  the  throat:  the  body  is  more 
bulky  in  proportion  than  in  our  bull  j 
and  the  legs  are  thicker,  but  about  equal 
in  length.  The  colour  is  ufually  a blaek- 
ifhgrey:  but  in  this  there  is  a great  va- 
riety, The  buffalo  is  a native  of  the 
*all,  but  has  been  introduced  into  Italy, 
and  fome  other  parts  of  Europe,  where 
it  is  kept  as  a beaft  of  burden  and 
draught. 

The  buffalo  affords  for  trade,  his  horns, 
his  hide,  and  his  hair.  Of  the  horns 
are  made  feveral  turner's  works,  parti- 
cularly beads  for  chaplets  and  fnuff- 
boxes,  which  are  pretty  much  valued. 
The  hair  being  feparated  from  the  hide, 
by  means  of  lime,  is  ufed  as  a fort  of 
flecks.  As  to  the  hide,  fee  the  preced- 
ing article  Buff. 

BUFFET  was-aniiently  a little  apartment 
feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  room  by 
(lender  wooden  co'umns,  for  the  difpof- 
ing  of  china,  glafs-ware,  &c. 

It  is  now  properly  a large  table  in  a dln- 
ing-roem,  called  alfo  a fide-board,  for 
the  plate,  glaffes,  bottles,  bafons,  ©’<r. 
to  be  placed  on,  as  well  for  the  fervice 
cf  the  table,  as  for  magnificence.  In 
boufesof  perfons  of  diftinition  in  France, 
the  buffet  is  a detached  room,  decorated 
with  piclures  relative  to  the  liibiecSl,  with 
fountains,  cifterns  and  vales,  it  is  com- 
monly faced  with  marble  or  bronze. 

BUFFOON,  a droll  or  mimic  v/ho  diverts 
the  public  by  his  pleafantries  and  follies. 

BUFONIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
(Jiandria  cligynia  dais  of  plants,  the  calyx 
of  which  is  a permanent  perianthium, 
confiding  of  four  ered, Tubulated,  carinat- 
ed  leaves;  the  corolla  confittsof  four  oval, 
linear,  entire,  ered,  equal  petals,  (hotter 
than  the  cup  ; the  fruit  is  an  oval  com- 
preffed  capiule,  confilting  of  two  valves, 
and  containing  one  cell,  in  which  are  two  ^ 
oval  compreli'ed  feeds. 

BUFONITAi,  in  natural-Jiiftory,  a kind  of 
extraneous  loflils,  otherwife  called  lyco- 
dontes,  or  wolf’s  teeth.  See  the  article 
Lycodontfs. 

BUG,  a river,  which,  taking  its  rife  in 
red  Ruffia  in  Poland,  runs  northward  to 
Brelie  ; and  then,  turning  weftward,  falls 
into  ihe  Weiiel,  or  Viftula,  below  War- 
law. 

Bug,  or  Bugo,  in  zoology,  th.e  englifh 
jiam:  of  a genus  of  inleds,  called  by 
;u:h..s  ciraiyes.  Sec  the  article  CtMEX. 


The  houfe  bug,  or  cimex  leduarius  f, 
extremely  troublefome  about  beds,  is  jf 
a roundifli  figure,  and  of  a dark  cinMuiji, 
colour. 

In  order  to  deftroy  thefe  vermin,  lettljj 
bed-(teada  be  waflied  with  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, or  painted  over  with  verdigrife 
ground  in  linfeed  and  oil  of  turpentine, 
Or,  boil  wormwood,  rue,  common  oil 
and  water  together,  till  the  water  is  con^ 
fumed;  then,  after  ftraining,  make  it 
into  an  ointment  with  a good  quantity 
of  'greale  or  fulphur : with  this  rub  the 
chinks' and  other  places,  where  the  bugs 
are  fuppofed  to  be.  Or,  mix  hemp,  oili 
and  ox-gall  together;  with  which  rub 
the  bed -(lead  all  over,  and  the  hugs  will 
not  come  near  it.'  Or,  pound  equal 
quantities  of  black  foap  and  common 
foap  together;  then  mixing  as  much  of 
quickfilver  with  it,  let  the  buggy  plates 
be  rubbed-with  this  mixture. 

Bug  is  alfo  a name  fometiraes  given  to tlie 
chermes  infeft.  See  Chermes. 

Green-houje  Bug,  the  coccus  of  the  orange 
tree.  See  the  article  Coccus. 

BUGGASINS,  in  commerce,  a name  gi- 
ven to  buckrams  made  of  callico  : thefe 
pay  a duty  on  importation  of  i s.  jJfil, 
the  half  piece  ; whereof  i s.  -.^d.  is 
drawn  back  on  exportation. 

BUGGERS,  in  church-hiftory,  the  fame 
with  bulgarians,  a fefl  of  heretics  which 
amongft  other  errors  held,  that  men 
ought  to  believe  no  feripture  but  the  New 
Teftament ; that  baptilm  was  not  necef- 
fary  to  infants  ; that  hulbands  who  con- 
verted with  their  wives,  could  not  be 
faved  ; and  that  an  oath  was  abiblutely 
unlawful. 

BUGGERY  is  defined  by  Sir  Edwanl 
Coke  to  be  a carnal  copulation  againk 
nature,  either  by  the  confufion  of  fpecies; 
that  is  to  fay,  a man  or  woman  with  a 
brute  beaft ; or  fexes,  as  a man  with  a 
man,  or  man  unnaturally  with  a woman. 
It  is  faid,  that  this  fin  againft  God  and 
nature,  was  firft  brought  into  England 
by  the  Lombards;  and  antiently,  ac- 
cording to  fome  writers,  it  was  punilhable 
with  burning  ; but  others  fay,  with  bury- 
ing alive.  It  is,  by  ftatute,  felony  with- 
out benefit  of  clergy,  and  is  always  ex- 
cepted out  of  a general  pardon. 

BUGIA,  a .port-town  of  the  kingdom  of 
Algiers,  in  Africa,  fituated  about  fay 
miles  eaft  of  the  city  of  Algiers;  ealt 
longitude  4°,  north  latitude  35°  30^ 

EUGIE,  a port-town  of  Egypt,  fituated  on 
the  wefterj)  fliore  of  the  Red-i'ea, 

I oppohtc 
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OppofitetoZiden,  the  pott-town  to  Mec- 
ca, and  about  too  miles  weft  of  it  ; eaft 
lon<^.  36°,  north  lat.  aa°. 

BUGhE,  ajuga,  in  botany.  See  Ajuga. 

EUGLOSS,  buglojfum,  in  botany,  a name 
given  to  feveral  very  diftina  genera  of 
plants,  as  the  anchnfa,  lycopfis,  and  af- 
penigo.  See.the  articles  Anchusa,  &c. 

fiifrb  Bucloss,  the  englifti  name  of  the 
echiiim  of  bptanifts.  See  EcHiUM.  _ 

building,  a fabric  ereaed  by  art,  either 
for  devotion,  for  magnificence,  or  for 
conveniency* 

Retidar  Buildins  is  that  whofe  plan  is 
Iquare,  the  oppofite  fides  equal,  and  the 
parts  difpofed  with  fymmetry. 

Irregular  Building,  that  whofe  plan  is 
not  contained  with  equal  or  parallel  lines, 
either  by  the  accident  offituation,  or  the 
delign  of  the  builder,  and  vyhofe  parts  are 
not  relative  to  one  another  in  the  eleva- 
tion. 

hfukted  Building,  that  which  is  not 
contiguous  to  any  other,  but  is  encom- 
palfed  with  ftreets,open  fqtiares,orthe  like. 

Engaged  BviLVltiG , one  furrounded  with 
otlier  buildings,  having  no  front  to  any 
Iheet  or  public  place,  nop  any  commu- 
nication without,  but  by  a common  paf- 
fage. 

Interred  or  fimh  Building,  one  whofe  area 
is  below  the  ftirface  Of  the  place  on  which 
it  Hands,  and  of  which  the  loweft  courfes 
of  ftone  are  concealed. 

With  refpefi  to  their  life,  buildings  take 
feveral  denominations,  as  public  build- 
ings, private  buildings,  hydraulic  build- 
ings, £fr.  See  Basilic,  Church,  Pa- 
lace, House,  Fou.ntain,  &c. 

Building  is  allb  ufed  for  the  art  of  con- 
Hnifting  and  raifing  an  edifice  ; in  which 
fenfe  it  comprehends  as  well  the  expenceSj 
as  the  invention  and  execution  of  the  dtp 
fign.  There  are  three  things  chiefly  to  be 
conlidered  in  the  art  of  building,  ‘tiiz. 
conveaiency,  firmnefs,  and  delight.  To 
accomplilh  which  ends,  Sir  H.  Wotton 
confiders  the  fabjeft  under  thele  two'' 
heads,  the  fituation  and  the  work.  As 
to  the  fituation,  either  that  of  the  whole 
is  to  be  confidered,  or  that  of  its  parts. 

In  the  firft,  regard  muft  be  had  to  the 
quality,  temperature,  and  falubrity  of  the 
air  i to  thd  quality  of  the  I'oil  ; to  the 
conveniency  of  water,  fuel,  carriage,  Sfr. 
and  to  the  agreeablenefs  of  the  profpeS:. 

To  which  may  be  added,  a political  pre- 
cept or  caution,  by  no  means  to  build  too; 
near  a great  neighbour;  for  in  that  cafe, 
fays  the  above- meBtioned  celebrated  ar- 
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chiteft,  you  would  be  as  unfortunately 
feated  on  earth  as  Mercury  is  in  the  hea- 
vens, for  the  moft  part  ever  in  combuftion, 
or  obfcurity,  under  brighter  beaxns  than 
his  own.  As  to  the  fitnati-on  of  the  parts, 
the  chief  rooms,  ftudies,  and  libraries, 
fhould  lie  towards  the  eaft  ; thofe  offices 
which  require  heat,  as  kitchens,  brew- 
hoiifes,  bake-houles,  and  diftillatories, 
towards  the  fouth  ; thofe  which  require  a 
cool  frefh  air,  as  cellars,  pantries,  gra- 
naries, to  the  north  ; as  alfo  galleries  for 
paintings,  raufeums,  &c.  which  require  a 
fteady  light.  The  amient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans generally  fitiiated  the  fronts  of  their 
houfes  towards  the  fouth  ; but  the  modern 
Italians  vary  very  much  from  this  rule. 
And  indeed,  as  to  this  matter,  regard 
muft  {fill  be  had  to  the  country,  each  be- 
ing obliged  to  providfe  againftits  own  in- 
conveniehcies. 

The  fituation  being  fixed  on,  the  next 
thing  to  be  confidered  is  the  work  itfelf, 
under  which  come  firft  the  principal 
parts,  and  next,  the  acceftbries  or  orna- 
ments. To  the  principals  belong  the 
materials,  and  the  form  or  difpofition. 

As  for  the  materials,  they  are  either 
ftone,  as  marble,  free-ftone,  brihk  for  the 
walls,  mortar,  ©’c.  or  of  wood,  as  fir,  cy- 
prefs,  cedar  for  pillars  of  upright  tiles, 
oak  for  fummers,  beams  and  crop-work, 
or  for  joining  and  connexion.  See  the 
articles  Brick,  Mortar,  Summer, 
Beam,  &c. 

As  to  tlie  form  and  drfpofition  of  a build- 
ing, it  is  either  fimple  or  mixed. 

The  fimple  forms  are  either  circular,  or 
angular. 

The  circular  form  is  veiy  commodious, 
and  the  moft  capacious  of  any,  ftrong, 
durable,  and  very  beautiful;  but  is  the 
moft  chargeable  of  all  others,  arid  rmich 
room  is  toft  by  the  bending  of  the  walls, 
when  it  comes  to  be  divided  into  apart- 
ments ; bffides  an  ill  diftribotion  of  the 
light,  unlefs  it  be  from  the  center  of  the 
roof.  For  thefe  reafons,  the  antients 
employed  this  form  only  in  their  temples 
and  amphitheatres,  which  had  no  need  of 
com  partitions. 

As  for  angular  forms,  building  neither 
loves  many  nor  few  angles.  The  tri- 
angle is  condemned  above  all  others,  as- 
wanting  both  capacioufnefs  and  firmnefs, 
as  alfo  on  account  of  its  not  being  re, 
Iblvable  in  the  itilernai  partitions,  into 
any  other  figure  than  its  own.  Buildings 
with  five,  fix,  or  more  angles,  are  moier 
fit  for  fortifications  thsn  civil  edifices. 

Thi 
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rfhe  reflangle,  thereforfij  is  generally 
cholen,  as  being  a medium  between  the 
triangle  and  a pentagon,  &c.  But  tlien 
authors  are  in  difpute,  whether  the  ifft- 
angle  fliould  be  an  exaft  fquare,  or  an 
oblong;  and  Sir  H.  Wotton  prefers  the 
oblong,  provided  the  length  exceeds  not 
the  breadth  by  more  than  one  third.  As 
to  mixed  forms,  partly  circular,  and 
partly  angular,  a judgment  may  be  made 
of  them,  from  what  has  been  already  faid 
of  Ample  ones.  Let  the  builder,  how- 
ever, remember  not  to  lofe  fight  of  uni- 
formity, while  he  is  in  purfuit  of  variety  ; 
for  thefe  two  may  be  very  well  recon- 
ciled, as  may  be  obferved  in  our  bodies, 
which  are  uniform  in  the  whole  configu- 
ration ; and  yet  fome  of  the  members  are 
round,  others  flat ; fome  prominent,  and 
others  indented,  er  retired. 

Some  obferve,  that  in  building  houfes 
long,  the  ufe  of  fome  rooms  will  be  loll ; 
as  they  will  take  up  more  for  entries 
and  paflages,  and  will  require  too  much 
for  doors  ; and  if  the  building  be  a geo- 
metrical fquare,  the  middle  rooms  will 
want  light,  in  cafe  the  houfe  be  pretty 
large  ; and  therefore  they  recommend  the 
form  of  the  letter  H,  a form,  fay  they,  in 
which  the  building  ftands  firrner  againft 
the  weather,  and  in  which  the  offices 
may  be  remote  from  the  parlour,  and 
rooms  of  entertainment,  and  yet  in.  the 
fame  houfe. 

This  figure  may  ferve  very  well  for  a 
country  gentleman’s  houfe.  ■ . . 
The  principal  parts  of  a building,  1 are 
comprized  by  Baptifta  Alberti,  underfive 
heads,  mz.  the  foundation,  the  vvalls, 
the  apertures,  the  compartitions,  and  the 
covering;  the  properties  and  . nfes;  of 
which,  may  be  feen  under  the  articles 
Foundation,  Wall,  Roof,  (gc. 
The  acceflories  or  ornaments  of  a build- 
ing, are  fetched  from  fculpture  and  paint- 
ing. In  the  firft,  care  ought  to  be  taken 
that  there  be  iret  too  much  of  it,  efpecially 
at  the  entrance  ;, and  that  both  in  fine 
and  coarfe  pieces  of  fculpture,  and  like- 
wife  in  placing  figures  aloft,  the  rules  of 
perfpeflive  be  ftridlly  obferved. 
In-painting,  the  chief  things  to  be  re*- 
garded  are,  that  the  bell  pieces  be  placed 
in  the  bell  lights,  and  that  they  be  fuited 
to  . intention  of  the  rooms  they-  are 
iilcu  in. 

If  we  compare  the  modern  with  the  old 
way  of  building  in  England,  we  cannot 
cut  wonder  at  the  genius  of  thofe  times. 
Our  fore-fathers  were  wont  to  dwell  in 


houfes  moll  of  them  with  a blind 
cafe,  low  ceilings,  and  dark  windoivs 
the  rooms  built  at  random,  without  am 
contrivance,  and  often  with  Heps  froij 
one  to  another  ; whereas  the  genius  of 
our  times  require.s  light  ftaii-ca'ies,  fine 
falh -windows,  and  lofty  ceilings,  wiifi 
conveniencies  far  fuperior  to  tliofe  that 
houfes  in  antient  days  afforded  upon  aa 
equal  quantity  of  ground. 

The  greatell  objeaion  againft  our  houfe, 
elpecially  in  the  city  of  London,  is  that 
they  are  too  flight,  on  account  of  thefines 
exadled  by.  the  landlords ; but  then  this 
manner  of  building  is  very  much  to  the 
advantage  of  fiich  trades  as  have  relation 
to  builders  ; for  they  fcarce  ever  want 
work  in  a city  where  they  are  always  ei. 
ther  repairing  or  rebuilding. 

The  following  general  rujes  to  he  06. 
ferved  in  building,  were  eftablifticd  by 
afil  of  parliament,  before  the  rebuilding 
of  the  city  of  London  after  the  fire,  i, 
In  every  foundation  within  the  grouml, 
there  niuft  be  added  one  brick  in  thick, 
nefs,  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  wall  next  the 
foundation  to  be,  fet  off,  in  three  courfe 
equally  on  both  fades,  z..  No  timber 
. mull  be  laid  within  twelve  inches  of  the 
forefide  of  the"  chimney  jaumbs.  3.  That 
. all  joifts  on  the.back  pfany  chimney,  be 
laid  with  a trimmer  at  fix  inches  diftante 
from  the  back.  4.  That  no  timber  he 
laid  within  the  funnel  of  any  chimney, 

■ upon  penalty  often  fliillings  to  the  work- 
. man,  and  ten  fliillings  every  week  it  con- 
. tinues  unreformed,'  5.;  That  no  joiifsor 
. rafters  be  laid  at  greater  , diftauces  from 

one  to  the  other,  than  twelve  inches; 

and, no  quarters  at  a. greater  diftance,  than 

fourteen  inches.  6.  That  no  joifts  beat 

■ at  longer  length  than  nine  feet.  .7,  That 
.^■,all  tqofs,  window-frames,  and  cellar- 

floors,  be  .made  of,  oak.  8.  That. the 
- tile-pins, be  made  of  oak.  9,  That  no 
fummers  or  girders  in  brick- buildings, 
do  lie  over,  the  heads  . 'of  doors. or  lyin- 
dows.  10.  That  no  fummers  or  girders 
do  lie  lefs  than  ten  inches  into  the  brick- 
work ; nor  no  joifts  )efs  than  ejght  inches, 
and  that  they  be  laid  in  loam. 

Dr..  Fuller  gives  us.  fome  good  aphocifm! 
in  building,  as,  i.  Le^  not  the  common 
rooms  be  I'everal,  nor  the  feveral  rooms 
common  ; that  is,  the  common  rooms  are 
not  to  be  private  or  retired,  as  the  lialh 
galleries,  (gc,  which  are  to  be  open;  and 
the  chambers,  clolets,  &c,  to  be  retiied. 
z.  As.  to  capacioufnefs,  a houfe  had  bet- 
ter be  £00. little  far  a day,  than  too  big 
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■Tor  a-yeav,  and  therefore  to  be  jbropor- 
tiotied  to  ordinary  not  extraordinary  oc- 
■cafions.  3.  As  for  ftrength,  country 
lioufes  inuft  be-fubitantives,  able  to  ftand 

■ of  tiierafelyes;  not  like  city  buildings, 

' fupported  and  flanked  by  thofe  of  their 

neiffliboiir  on  each  fide.  4.  As  for  beauty, 
let  not  the  front  look  afqnint  a ftranger, 
but  accolt  him  right  at  his, entrance.^  5. 
Let  the  offices  keep  their  dtiediftance  from 
the  manfion-houfe  5 thofe  are  too  familiar 
which  prefume  to  be  of  the  fame  pile 
with  it. 

SeSionofa  Building.  See  Section. 
BUL,  in  the  antient  hebrew  chronology, 
the  eighth  month  of  the  ecclefiaftical,  and 
the  fecond  of  the  civil  year;  it  has  fince 
been  called  Marlhevan,  and  anfwers  to 

■ our  Oftober. 

BULAC,  a town  of  Egypt,  fituated  on  the 
eafternfliore  of  the  river  Nile,  about  two 
miles  weft  of  Grand  Cairo,  of  which  it  is 
the  port-town,  and  contains  about  four 
tlioui'and  families;  eart  long.  32°,  and 
north  latitude  30°.“' 

It  is  a place  of  great  trade,  as  all  the  vef- 
fels,  going  up  and  down  the  Nile,  , make 
fome  (lay  here : it  is  alfo  in  this  place  that 
they  cut  the  banks  of  the  Nile  every  year, 
in  order  to  fill  their  canals,  and  overflow 
the  neighbouring  grounds,  without  which 
the  foil  would  produce  neither  grain  nor 
herbage. 

BULAFO,  a niufical  inilrument  confifting 

■ of  feveral  pipes  of  wood,  tied  together 
with  thongs  of  leather  fo  as  to  form 
a fmall  interftice  between  each  pipe.  It 
is  ufed  by  the  negroes  of  Guinea. 

BULB,  or  Bulbous  root,  in  the  ana- 
tomy of.  plants,  exprefles  a root  of  a 
round  orroundiflt  figure,  and  ufualiy  fur- 
niilied  with  fibres  at  its  bafe. 

Bulbous  roots  are  faid  to  be  folid,  when 
compofed  of  one  uniform  lump  of  mat- 
ter ; tunicated,  when  formed  of  multi- 
tudes of  coats,  furrounding  one  another  ; 
li|iiainofe,  when  compol'ed  of,  or  covered 
with  leffer  flakes  ; duplicate,  when  there 

■ are  only  two'  to  each  plant ; .and  aggre- 
gate, when  there  is  a congeries  of  inch 
roots  to  each  plant. 

EULBOCODIUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  hexandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  flower  of  which  confifts  of  fix  petals 
of  a funbel-forin  ; the  fruit  is  a triangu- 
lar acuminated  capfule,  with  three  cells,' 
containing  numerous  feeds.  The  root  of 
this  plant,  according  to  Lemery,  is  pur- 
gatiye  and  aperitive  ; but  Ray  fays  it  is 
emetic,  and  hurtful  to  the  nerves.  Mr. 
VOL.  I. 


Herman  fays,  the  bruifed  leaves  are  good 
for  an  eryfipelas. 

BULBOSE,  or  Bulbous.  See  the  article 
Bulb. 

BULGAR,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Bulgar,  in  Ruffia,  fituated  on  the  river 
Wolga;  eaft  longitude  51°,  and  north 
lat.  54°. 

BULGARIA,  a province  of  Tuiky  in  Eu- 
rope, bounded  by  the  river  Danube, 
which  divides  it  from  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia  on  the  north ; by  the  Black  fea, 
on  the  eaft  ; by  Romania,  on  the  fouth  ; 
and  by  Servia,  on  the  weft.  Its  chief  city 
is  Nicopolis. 

BULIMY,  a difeafe  in  which  the  patient 
is  affefled  with  an  infatiable  and  perpe- 
tual defire  of  eating ; and,  unlefs  he  is 
indulged,  he  often  falls  into  fainting  fits. 
It  is  alfo  called  fames  canhia,  canine  ap- 
petite. 

It  mull  be  obferved,  however,  that  fome 
make  a diftimSion  between  bulimy  and 
fames  canina,  namely,  that  in  the  fames 
canina  the  patient  is  taken  with  vomiting, 
as  dogs  are  alter  eating  a too  great  quan- 
tity of  food  ; though  fome  are  feized  with 
a flux  ofthe  belly  inftead  of  vomiting,na- 
ture  difcharging  that  way  the  fuperfluity 
of  aliment,  which  the  ftomach  was  inca- 
pable of  digefting;  but  that  the  bulimy 
is  attended  with  a lipothymy,  and  not 
with  vomiting. 

A bulimy  arifes  from  a too  contra£lile 
force  of  the  mufcular  coat  of  the  ftomach, 
or  from  very  fliarp  humours  contained  in 
it..  In  fome,  the  right  mouth  of  the  fto- 
mach has  been  found  too  large,  after 
death,  and  confequently,  the  aliment  was 
expelled  too  foon. 

As  to  the  therapeutic  part,  in  order  to 
fubdue  the  contra6liIe  force  of  the  fto- 
mach, it  is  neceffary  to  ufe  oils  and  fat 
thingf,  as  fat  meat,  pork,  hot  brebd  and 
butter,  likewife  milk  and  laclicinia,  ef- 
pecially  compofitions  of  meal  and  milk, 
rice,  millet,  barley,  buck-wheat,  beans, 
peas,  lentils,  almonds,  and  the  like  ; as 
alfo  chocolate  made  with  milk  and  fweet- 
ened  with  fugar.  If  thefe  ate  infufficient, 
opiates  miift  be  added,  particularly  a 
dram  of  theriaca  in  the  evening. 

If  the  bulimy  proceeds  from  fliarp  hu- 
mours irritating  the  ftomach,  the-  moll 
rational  method  of  cure  is  to  evacuate 
fuch  humour,  or  correfl  its  acrimony,  and 
then  to  reftore  the. ftomach,  and  the  or- 
gans employed  in  digeftion,  to  their  ni- 
lural  tone  and  Hate,  that  no  more  may  be 
generated.  Abforbents  may  be  added  to 
F f f the 
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the  farmer  things ; and  if  an  acid  is  in 
fault,  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  oil  of  tar- 
tarper  deliquiura,  will  be  proper,  and 
alkalies  in  general,  efpecially  filings  of 
fteel,  taken  in  large  doles.  Brandy  taken 
in  the  morning,  and  frequent  fmoaking 
tobacco,  have  .likewife  proved  beneficial 
to  foine. 

BULITHUS,  |3av6©-,  a ftone  found  ei- 
ther in  the  gall-bladder,  or  in  the  kidneys 
and  bladder  of  an  ox  : hence  appears  the 
error  of  Arilfotle,  'who  pretended  that  man 
alone  was  afflifited  with  the  ftone. 

BULK  of  a flip,  the  whole  content  in  the 
hold  for  the  ftowage  of  goods. 

Bulk- HEADS  are  partitions  made  athwart 
the  (liip,  with  boards,  by  which  one  part 
is  divided  from  theotherj  as  the  great 
cabbin,  gun-room,  bfead-room,  and  fe- 
veral  other  divifions.  The  bulk-head 
afore  is  the  partition  between  the  fore- 

• callle  and  gratings  in  the  head. 

BrearUwg  Bulk.  See  Breaking, 

BULL,  taunis,  in  zoology,  the  male  of 
the  ox-kind,  which  being  caftrated  is 
called  an  ox.  See  the  article  Bos. 

A bull,  kept  for  breeding,  ought  to  be 
gentle,  of  a middle  age,  of  a black  or 
red  colour,  and  of  a lliarp  quick  counte- 
nance ; his  fore-head  fliould  be  broad  and 
curled,  his  hair  fmooth  like  velvet,  his 
eyes  black  and  large,  his  horns  long,  his 
neck  flcihy,  irs  breafts  big,  his  back 
ftrait  and  flat,  bis  buttocks  fqtiare,  his 
belly  long  and  large,  his  legs  ftrait,  and 
his  joints  fliort.  Such  a bull  is  faid  to 
produce  found  and  ftrong  cattle,  and  ef- 
pecially oxen  fit  for  draught.  One  bull 
will  ferve  fifty,  fomefay  fixty  cows  ; but 
then  he  mull:  be  young,  or  only  two  or 
three  years  old. 

Bull,  taums,  in  aftronomy.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Taurus. 

Bull-baiting.  See  Baiting. 

Bull’s-eye,  in  aftronomy.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Aldebaran. 

Bull  s-EYE,  among  feamen,  a fmall,  ob- ' 
fem  e,  I'ublime  cloud,  ruddy  in  the  middle, 
that  fometimes  appears  to  marinerr,  and 
is  the  immediate  foierunner  of  a great 
ftorin  at  fea. 

Bull-finch,  in  ornithology,  the  englidi 
name  of  the  laxia  wiih  a black  head  and 
a veil  breaft.  It  is  about  the  iize  of  the 
common  fparrow,  and  its  wings  are  ele- 
gantly variegated  with  black  and  reel. 
See  plate  XXklll.  fig.  3.  and  the  article 
Loxia. 

Bull  frog,  in  zoology,  the  largeft  kind 
ol  frog.  ^ tee  the  article  Frog. 


Bull,  among,  eccleliaftics,  a written  let; 
ter,  difpatched,  by  order  of  the  pope* 
from  the,  roman  chancery,  and  I'ealcJ 
■ with  lead,  being  written  on  parchment 
by  which  it  is  partly  diftjnguilhed  from  a 
brief.  See  the  article  Brief. 

It  is  a kind  of  apoftolical  refeript,  or 
edi£l,  and  is  chiefly  in  ufe  in  matters  of 
juftice  or  grace.  If  the  former  be  the 
intention  of  the  bull,  the  lead  is  hung  by 
• a hempen  cord  ; if  the  fatter,  by  a filken 
thread.  It  is  this  pendent  lead,  orfeal 
which  is,  properly  fpeaking,  the  bull, 
and  which  is  imprefled,  on  one  fide,  wiib 
the  heads  of  St.  Peter  and  St,  Paul,  and 
on  the  other  with  the  name  of  the  pope, 
and  the  year  of  his  pontificate.  The  bull 
is  written  in  an  old,  round,  gothic  letter, 
and  is  divided  into  five  parts,  the  narrative 
of  the  faft,  the  conception,  the.claufc, 
the  date,  and  the  falutation,  in  which  Ihe 
pope  ftiles  himfelf  fer‘viisfer’vormn,.ut, 
the  fervant  of  fervants. 

Thefe  inftruments,  belides  the  lead  hang, 
ing  to  them,  have  a crols,  with  Ibine 
text  of  feripture,  or  religious  motto,  about 
■ it.  Bulls  are  granted  for  the  confecralion 
of  bifliops,'  the  promotion  to  benefices, 
and  the  celebration  of  jubilees,  (Sc. 

Bull  in  Cana  Domini,  a particular  bull 
read  every  year,  on  the  day  of  the  Lord's 
fupper,  or  Maundy  Thurfday,  i«  the 
pope’s  prefence,  containing  excommuni. 
cations  and  anathemas  againft  heretics, 
and  all  who  difturb  or  oppofe  the  juril- 
didlion  of  the  holy  fee.  After  the  read- 
ing of  the  bull,  the  pope  throws  a burn. 
ing  torch  in  to  the  public  place,  to  denote 
the  thunder  of  this  anathema. 

Golden  Bull,  an  edifit,  or  imperial  conlli- 
tution,  made  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV, 
reputed  to  be  the  magna  charta,  or  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  german  empire. 
It  is  called  golden,  becaufe  it  has  a golden 
feal,  in  the  form  of  a pope’s  bull,  tied 
with  yellow  and  red  cords  of  filk  i upon 
one  fide  is  the  emperor  reprefented  fitting 
on  his  throne,  and  on  the  other  the  ca- 
pitol  of  Rome,  It  is  alfo  called  Caro- 
line, on  Charles  IV’s  account.  Till  the 
publication  of  the  golden  bull,  the  form 
and  ceremony  of  the  eleflioil  of  an  empe- 
ror were  dubious  and  undetermined,  and 
the  number  of  the  eleftors  not  fixed. 
This  folemn  edifif  regulated  the  funflions, 
rights,  privileges,  and  pre-eminences  of 
the  eledlors,  'The  original,  which  is  in 
iaiin,  on  vellum,  is  preferved  at  Frank'^ 
fort : this  ordinance,  containing  thirty 
articles,  or  chapters,  was  approved  of 
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iy  all  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  re- 
mains  (till  in  force. 

SULLj®,  in  roman  antiquity,  ornaments 
at  firft  given  only  to  the  tons  of  noble- 
men ; though  afterwards  they  became  of 
more  common  ufe.  This  ornament  was 
iirft  given  by  Tarquinius  with  the  prae- 
texta  to  his  fon,  who  had,  with  his  own 
hand,  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  killed  an 
enemy.  Thus  we  find  the  bulla  was  a 
fign  of  triumph.  Macrobius  relates,  that 
the  children  of  freed  men  were  allowed  to 
wear  the  praetexta,  and,  inftead  of  the 
golden  bulla,  a leathern  one,  about  their 
necks ! thofe  bullae  were  made  hollow 
within  to  inclofe  amulets  againft  envy, 
6?c.  When  the  youth  arrived  at  fifteen 
years  of  age,  they  hung  up  their  bullm 
about  the  necks  of  their  gods  Lares.  We 
are  farther  imformed,  that  the  bullae  were 
.not  only  hung  about  the  necks  of  young 
men,  but  of  horfes  alfo. 

BULLET,  an  iron  or  leaden  ball,  or  fliot, 
wherewith  fire  arms  are  loaded.  See  the 
article  Ball. 

■Bullets  are  of  various  kinds,  'viz.  red- 
hot  bullets,  made  hot  in  a forge,  intended 
to  fet  fire  to  places  where  combuttible 
matters  are  found.  Hollow  bullets,  or 
fhells  made  cylindrical,  with  an  aperture, 
and  fufee  at  one  end,  which  giving  fire  to 
theinfide,  when  in  the  ground,  it  burfts, 
and  has  the  fame  effeft  with  a mine. 
Chain -bullets,  which  confift  of  two  balls, 
joined  by  a chain,  three  or  four  feet  a- 
part. 

Branch-bullets,  two  balls  joined  by  a bar 
of  iron,  five  or  fix  inches  apart. 
Two-headed  bullets,  called  alfo  angles, 
two  halves  of  a bullet,  joined  by  a bar  or 
chain. 

Cannon  bullets  are  of  different  diameters 
and  weight,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  piece:  an  englilh  mufquet  carries  a 
bullet  of  fixteen  in  a pound ; a carbine, 
of  twenty-four  ; and  a piftol  of  thirty- 
two  in  a pound ; by  which  are  to  be  un- 
derftoed  ammunition  carbines  and  piftols. 
According  to  Marfenne,  a bullet,  fhot 
out  of  a great  gun,  flies  92  fathoms  in  a 
fecond  of  time,  being  equal  to  589  J 
englifh  feet : but,  according  to  fome  very 
accurate  experiments  of  Mr.  Derham,  it 
only  Hies,  at  its  firft  dilcharge,  510  yards 
m five  half  feconds. 

Bullion,  uncoined  gold  or  filver  in  the 
mafs, 

Thofe  metals  are  called  fo,  either  when 
fmcited  from  the  native  ore,  and  not 


perfeftly  refined ; or  when  they  are  per- 
feSlly  refined,  but  melted  down  in  bars 
or  ingots,  or  in  any  unwrought  body,  of 
any  degree  of  finenefs. 

When  gold  and  filver  are  in  their  purity, 
they  are  fo  foft  and  flexible,  that  they 
cannot  well  be  brought  into  any  fafhion 
for  ufe,  without  being  firft  reduced  and 
hardened  with  an  alloy  of  fome  other 
bafer  metal. 

To  prevent  the.fe  abufes,  which  fome 
might  be  tempted  to  commit  in  the  mak- 
ing of  fuch  alloys,  the  legiflators  of  ci- 
vilized countries  have  ordained,  that 
there  fliall  be  no  more  than  a certain  pro- 
portion of  a bafer  metal  to  a particular 
quantity  of  pure  gold  or  filver,  in  order 
to  make  them  of  the  finenefs  of  what  is 
called  the  ftandard  gold  or  filver  of  fvicli 
a country. 

According  to  the  laws  of  Eng'and,  all 
forts  of  wrought  plate  in  general,  ought 
to  be  made  to  the  legal  ftandard  j and  the 
price  of  our  ftandard  gold  and  filver  is  the 
common  rule  whereby  to  fet  a value  on 
their  bullion,  whether  the  fame  be  in  in- 
gots, bars,  duft,  or  in  foreign  fpecie; 
whence  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  -that  the  va- 
lue of  bullion  cannot  be  exaftly  known, 
without  being  firft  alTayed,  that  the  ex- 
aft  quantity  of  pure  metal  therein  con- 
tained may  be  determined,  and  confe- 
quently  whether  it  be  above  or  below  the 
ftandard. 

Silver  and  gold,  whether  coined  or  un- 
coined (though  ufed  for  a common  mea- 
fure  of  other  things)  are  no  lefs  a com- 
modity, than  wine,  tobacco,  or  doth  ; 
and  may,  in  many  cafes,  be  exported  as 
much  to  the  national  advantage  as  any 
other  commodity. 

BULLOCK,  the  fame  with  an  ox,  or  geld- 
ed bull.  See  the  article  Bull. 

BULWARK,  in  the  antient  fortification, 
the  fame  with  rampart.  See  Rampart. 

BUMICILLI,  a religious  feft  of  maho- 
metans  in  Egypt  and  Barbary,  who  pre- 

. tend  to  fight  with  devils,  and  commonly 
appear  in  a fright  and  covered  with 
wounds  and  bruifes.  About  the  full 
moon  they  counterfeit  a combat  in  the 
prefence  of  all  the  people,  which  lafts  for 
two  or  three  hours,  and  is  performed 
with  affagaias,  or  javelins,  till  they  fall 
dow'n  quite  fpent;  in  a little  time  how- 
ever, they  recover  their  fpirits,  get  up, 
and  walk  away. 

BUNCH,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  a cluf- 
ter  of  certain  things,  as  ef  grapes. 
Fffa  Bbkch 
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Bunch  is  alfp  ufed  for  a tumour  or  excref- 
cence:  fuch  is  that  which  grows  on  the 
back'  of  camels. 

BUNCHED  CODS,  or  pods,  thofe  that 
ftand  out  in  knobs,  wherein  the  feeds  are 
lodged.  . 

Bunched  roots,  all  fuch  as  have  knobs 
or  knots  on  them. 

BUNG,  denotes  the  plug,  or  (topple,  filed 
to  the  opening  of  a calk,  called  the  bung- 
hole. 

After  tunning  any, fermented  liquor,  it  Is 
proper  to  leave  the  bung-hole  open  for 
fometime,  otherwife  the  veflel  would  be 
in  danger  of  burfting. 

BUNGAY,  a market-town  of  Suffolk,  lltu- 
ated  on  the  river  Wavenny,  about  thirty- 
■ two  miles. north-eaft  of  Bury:  eaft  Ion. 
1°  35',  and  north  latitude  52°  35'. 

BUNIAS,  CORN  ROCKET,  in  botany,  a ge- 
nus of  the  tetradynamiadiliquofa  dais  of 
plants,  the  flower  of  which  confilts  of 
four  petals  in  form  of  a crofs  ; the  fruit  is 
an  irregular  pod  with  four  fides,  and  ter- 
minated in  fliarp  points,  containing  a 
loiindjlh  feed  under  each  point.  Thefe 
feeds  are  faid  to  be  heating,  drying,  ab- 
fterging,  aperitive,  and  digeftive,  and  to 
be  enemies  to  venery. 

BUNIUM,  the  earth-nut,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  pen- 
tandria-digynia  clafs,  the  general  flower 
of  which  is  uniform,  and  the  fingle  flower 
confilts  of  five  inflexo-cordated  equal 
petals  : there  is  no  pericarpium : the 
fruit  is  ov.al,  and  divifible  into  two  parts; 
the  feeds  are  two,  and  oval,  convex  on 
•one  fide,  and  plane  on  the  other. 

BUNT  of  a fail,  the  middle  part  of  it, 
formed  defignedly  into  a bag  or  cavitj', 
that  the  fail  may  gather  more  wind.  It 
is  ufed  moltly  in  top-fails,  becaufe  courfes 
are  generally  cut  fquare,  or  with  but  fmall 
allowance  for  bunt  or  compafs.  The  bunt 
holds  much  leeward  wind,  that  is,  it 
harigs  much  to  leeward. 

Bunt  lines  are  fmall  lines  made  faft  to 
the  bottom  of  the  fails,  in  the  middle  part 
of  the  bolt  rope,  to  a cringle,  and  fo  are 
reeved  throuah  a fmall  block,  feized  to 
the  yard.  Their  life  is  to  trice  up  the 
bunt  of  the  (ail,  for  the  better  furling 
it  up. 

BUNTING,  in  ornithology,  the  englilli 
ii.tme  of  the  emberix.a,  a fpecies  of  the 
fringilla.  Its  head  fomewhat  refembles 
that  of  a rail  ; the  chin,  brealt,  and  bel- 
ly ate  of  a yellowifli  white  ; the  throat 
hath  oblong  black  fpots:  the  tail  is  more 
than  three  inches  Ipng,  and  of  a dulky 


-ed  colour:  it  fings  fitting  upon  tlie 
nighelt  twigs  of  trees  and  Ihrubs. ' Ste 
(Gate  XXXIV.  tig.  I.  and  the  article 
Emberiza. 

BUNTINGFORD,a  market-townofHeit- 

fordlhire,  about  twelve  miles  north  of 
Hertford  ; welt  long.  5',  and  north  ht 

BUNTZLAU,  or  Buntzel,  the  name  of 
two  towns  in  Germany  : the  old  town  is 
fituated  on  the  river  Elbe,  and  new  town 
which  is  become  the  molt  confideralile' 
upon  the  Gizare,  eight-leagues  liom  Lj! 
gnitz,  in  16°  26'  ealt  longitude,  and 
51°  12' north  latitude.  There  is  likewile 
a town  of  that  name  in  Silefia. 

BUONO,  as  tempo  buono,  in  nuillc,  (ig. 
iiifies  a certain  time  or  part  of  the  mea- 
line,  more  proper  for  certain  things  than 
any  other,  as  to  end  a cadence  or  paufe, 
to  place  a long  fyllable  or  fyncoped  dillo- 
nance,  concord,  &c.  In  common  time 
of  four  times  to  a bar,  the  firll  and  third 
is  one  buono  tempo,  as  the  fecond  and 
laft  are  called  tempo  di  cattiva. 

BUOY,  at  lea,  a lliort  piece  of  wood,  or 

a clofe-hooped  barrel,  fallened  fo  as  to 
float  direflly  over  the  anchor,  that  the 
men,  who  go  in  the  boat  to  weiglulie 
anchor,  may  know  where  it  lies. 

Buoy  is  alfo  a piece  of  wood,  or  cork, 
fometimes  an  empty  calk,  well  clofcd, 
Iwimraing  on.  the  fuiface  of  the  water, 
and  fallened,  by  a chain  or  cord,  to  a 
large  ftone,  piece  of  broken  cannon,  or 
the  like,  ferving  to  mark  the  dangerous 
places  near  a coaft,  as  rocks,  Ihoals, 
wrecks  of  velTehs,  anchors,  fei’c. 

There  are  fometimes,  inllead  of  buoys, 
pieces  of  wood  placed  in  form  of  malls, 
in  confpicuous  places ; and  foraetiraes 
large  trees  are  planted  in  a particular 
manner,  in  number  two  at  lead,  to  be 
taken  in  a right  line,  the  one  hiding  the 
other,  fo  as  the  two  may'appear  to  the 
eye  no  more  than  one. 

Strca7n  the  Buoy  is  to  let  the  anchor  fall 
while  the  fliip  has  way. 

To  BUOY  the  cable  is  to  fallen  fonie  pieces 
of  wood,  barrels,  Sfc.  to  the  cable,  near 
the  anchor,  that  the  cable  may  not  touch 
the  ground,  in  cafe  it  be  foul  or  rocky, 
left  it  (liould  be  fretted  and  cut  oft'. 

BUOYANT,  fomething  which,  hy  its  apt- 
nefs  to  float,  bears  up  other  more  pon- 
derous and  weighty  tilings.  SeeBuoy. 

BUPHTHALMUM,  ox-eye,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  fyngenefia  polygamia- 
fuperflua  clafs  of  plants  of  Linnteus,  com- 
prehending the  aferifau  and  afenides  oi 

Ttnirae- 
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Tournefort : the  compound  flower  is 
iargC)  radiated,  and  reddifn  on  the  back- 
fide,  but  white  within  : the  feeds  are  foli- 
lary,  with  the  fides  thereof  emarginated, 
and  contained  ip  the  cup  : the  proper  her- 
maphrodite flower  is  infundibuliforni,  pa- 
tulous, and  divided  into  five  feginents  at 
the  limb.  See  plate  XXXIV.  fig. 

BUPX-EURUM,  hare’s-ear,  in  botany, 
a aenus  of  the  pentandria-digynia  clafs 
ot°pUnts,  the  general  flower  of  whicli  is 
uniform  j the  proper  one  conlills  of  five 
finail  cordated  petals,  bent  inwardly : 
the  fruit  is  round,  compreffed,  ftriated, 
(iivifible  into  two  cells,  containing  ova'to- 
oblong  rtristed  feeds,  convex  on  the  one 
fide,  and  plane  on  the  other. 

BUQjjol,  a town  of  Artois,  in  the  french 
Netherlands,  lituated  on  the  confines  of 
Picardy;  ealt  longitude  40',  and 
north  latitude  1:0°  la'. 

BURDEN,  or  Burdon,  in  mufic,  the 
drone  or  bafs,  and  the  pipe  or  ftring 
which  plays  it : hence  that  part  of  a 
fong,  that  is  repeated  at  the  end  of  every 
llanza,  is  called  the  burden  of  it. 

A cord  which  is  to  be  divided,  to  per- 
form the  intervals  of  mufic,  when  open 
and  undivided,  is  alfo  called  the  burden. 

Burden  of  a Jhif  is  its  contents,  or  num- 
ber of  tons  it  will  carry.  The  burden  of 
a Ihip  may  be  determined  thust  multiply 
the  length  of  the  keel,  taken  within  board, 
by  the  breadth  of  the  fliip,  within  board, 
takenfrom  the  midlhip-beam,  from  plank 
to  plank,  and  multiply  the  produdf  by  the 
depth  of  the  hold,  taken  from  the  plank 
below  the  keelfon,  to  the  under  part  of 
the  upper-deck  plank,  and  divide  the  laft 
produft  by  94,  then  the  quotient  is  the 
content  of  the  tonnage  required.  See  the 
articleFREtOHT. 

BURDOCK,  in  botany,  the  englifh  name'of 
two  diliinft  genera  of  plants,  the  ariSliura 
and  xanthium.  See  the  articles  Arctium 
and  Xanthium. 

BUREN,  a town  of  dutch  Guelderland, 
about  fixteen  miles  weft  ofNimeguen: 
call  Ion.  5“  20',  and  north  lat.  52°; 

Buren  is  alfo  the  name  of  a town  of  Weft- 
plialia,  in  Germany,  about  five  miles 
lotith  of  the  city  of  Paderborn. ; eaft  Ion. 
8°  25',  and  north  latitude  51°  35'. 

BURIORD,  a market- town  of  Oxford- 
Ihire,  about  filteen  miles  well  of  Oxford  ; 
weft  Ion.  1°  40',  and  north  lat.  51°  40'. 
It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  noble  fa- 

, niily  of  Beauclerc. 

Burg,  a town  of  Zutphen,  in  the  dutch 

Netherlands,  fituated  upon  the  old  Iflel, 


about  eighteen  miles  eaft  of  Nimegtietis 
eaft  Ion.  6®  10',  and  north  lat.  52®. 

BURGAGE,  an  antient  tenure  in  bo- 
roughs, whereby  the  inhabitants,  by  cuf- 
tom,  hold  their  lands,  6fr.  of  the  king,  or 
other  fuperior  lord  of  the  borough,  at  a 
certain  yearly  rent : alfo  a dwelling  houfe 
in  a boppugh,  was  antiently  called  a 
burgage. 

BURGESS,  an  inhabitant  of  a borough,  or 
one  who  poflefles  a tenement  therein. 

In  other  countries,  burgefs  and  citizen  are 
confounded  together ; but  with  us  they 
are  diftinguiflied  : the  word  is  alfo  appli- 
ed to  the  raagiftrates  of  fome  towns. 
Burgefs  is  now  ordinarily  ufed  for  the 
reprefentative  of  a borough-town  in  par- 
liament. 

BURGGR  AVE  properly  denotes  the  here- 
ditary governor  of  a caftle  or  fortified 
town,  chiefly  in  Germany. . 

BURGH,  a term  denoting  the  fame  with 
borough.  See  the  article  Borough. 

Burgh-eote  fignifits  a contribution  to- 
wards the  building  or  repairing  of  caftles, 
or  walls,  for  the  defence  of  a borough,  or 
city.  . 

Burgh-breche  is  properly  the  breaking 
open  a burgh,  hotil'e,  encloliire,  fife,  and 
in  the  laws  of  Canute,  cap.  Iv.  fignifies 
a fine,  impofed  upon  a community  of  a 
town,  for  a breach  of  the  peace.  Ac- 
cording to  Raftallus,  burgh-breche  is,  to 
be  quit  of  trefpaffes  committed  againft 
the  peace,  in  city  or  borough. 

BURGHERMESTERS,  the  fame  with 
burgomafters.  See  Burgomaster. 

BURGHMOTE,  the  court  of  a borough, 

BURGLARY,  a felonious  breaking  and 
entering  into  the  dwelling- houfe  of  an- 
other perfon,  in  the  night-time,  with  an 
intent  to  commit  fome  felony,  whether 
the  fame  be  executed,  or  not. 

The  like  offence  committed  ^)y  day,  is. 
'called  hoBfe-breaklng. 

Burglary  is  an  offence  excluded  the  bene- 
fit of  clergy,  and  may  be  committed  by 
taking  away  goods  from  a dwelling- 
lioufe,  any  perfon  being  therein ; or 
breaking  any  fliop,  ware-houfe,  &c.  tho’ 
in  the  day-time,  and  taking  goods  from 
thence  of  five  fhillings  value,  if  no  perfon 
be  therein.  _ ^ 

BURGLES,  a town  of  Tranfdvania,  about 
thirty  miles  north  of  Claufenburg,  fub- 
jecl  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria  ; call  long, 
a?,®. 40',  and  north  latitude  47®  40'. 

BURGOMASTER,  the  chief  magiftrate 

. of  the  great  towns  in  Flanders,  Holland, 
and  Germany,  The  power  and  jurif- 

diflion 
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Vision  of  the  burgomafter  Js  nob  the  fame 
in  aIl-.pUce$,  every  town  having  its  par- 
ticular cuttoms  and  regulations  : at  Am- 
fterdam  there  are  four  chofen  by  the 
voices  of  all  thofe  people  in  the  fenate, 
who  have  either  been  burgomafters , or 
■echevins.  Their  authority  refembles' that 
of  our  lord-mayor  and  aldermen  ; they 
difpofe  of  all  under  offices,  that  fall  in 
their  time,  keep  the  key  of  the  bank,  and 
enjoy  a falary  hut  of  five  hundred  guil- 
ders, all  feafts,  public  entertainments, 

&c.  being  defrayed  out  of  the  common 
treafury. 

jBURGOO,  a difli  frequent  at  fea,  being 
made  of  oat-meal,  or  greets,  boiled  in 
water  till  they  burlt,  and  then  fome  but- 
ter added. 

BURGOS,  the  capital  of  old  Caftile,  in 
Spain,  about  one  hundred  and  ten  miles 
north  of  Madrid  ; weft  longitude  4°  5', 
and  north  lat.  41®  ,30'. 

BURGOW,  a town  of  Swabia,  in  Ger- 
many, about  twenty  miles  weft  of  Augf- 
burgi  eaft  long. -10°  zo',  'and  north  lat. 

48”  30'. 

BURGRAVE,  or  Burggrave.  See  the 
article  Burggrave. 

BURGUNDY,  or  Burgoigne,  a pro- 
vince, or  government,  in  France,  having 
Champaign  on  the  north,  and  Dauphine 
on  the  fouth. 

BURIAL,  the  interment  of  a deceafed  per- 
fon. 

The  rites  of  burial  make  the  ereateft  and 
moft  neceffary  care,  being  looked  upon  in 
all  countries,  and  at  all  times,  as  a debt 
fo  facred,  that  fuch  as  neglefled  to  dif- 
charge  it  were  thought  accurfed  : hence 
the  Romans  called  them  jujla,  and  the 
Greeks  Sisnis,  ina,  Sfr.  words 

implying  the  inviolable  obligations  which 
nature  has  laid  upon  the  living,  to  take 
care  of  the  obfequies  of  the  dead.  Nor 
are  we  to  wonder  that  the  antient  Greeks 
and  Romans  were  extremely  folicitous 
about  the  interment  of  their  deceafed 
friends,  fince  they  were  ftrongly  perfuad- 
ed,  that  their  fouls  could  not  be  admitted 
into  the  elyfian  fields  till  their  bodies  were 
committed  to  the  earth  ; and  if  it  happen- 
ed that  they  never  obtained  the  rites  of  , 
burial,  they  were  excluded  from  the  hap- 
py manfions,  for  the  term  of  an  hundred 
years.  For  this  reafon  it  was  conlidered 
as  a duty  incumbent  upon  all  travellers 
who  (hould  meet  v^ith  a dead  body  in 
their  way,  to  call:  duft  or  mould  upon  it 
three  times,  and  of  thefe  three  handfuls, 
one  at  leaf!  was  call  upon  the  head.  The- 
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antients  likewife  confidered  it  as  a'.great 
misfortune  if  they  were  not  laid  in  the  fe, 
pulchres  of  their  fathers ; for  which  real 
fon.  Inch  as  died^  in  foreign  countries  had 
ufually  their-alhes  brought  home,  and  in- 
terred  with  thofe  of  their  anceftors.  But 
notwithftanding  their  great  care  in  the 
burial  of  the  dead,  there  werefoine  per- 
fons-whom  they  thought  unworthy  of  that 
laft  office,  and  to  whom  therefore  they  re- 
fufed  itj  fuch  were  i.  Public  or  private 
enemies,  a.  Such  as  betrayed,  or  con- 
fpired  again  It  their  country.  3.  Tyrants 
who  were  always  looked  upon  as  enemies 
to  their  country.  4.  Villains  guilty  of 
facrilege.  -5.  Such  as  died  in  debt,  whole 
bodies  belonged  to  their  creditors.  And 
6.  Some  particular  offenders,  whofuffei- 
ed  capital  punilhment. 

Of  thofe  who  were  allowed  the  rites  of 
burial,  fome  were  diftinguilhed  by  parti- 
cular circUmftances  of  difgrace  attending 
their  interment : thus  perfons  killed  by 
lightening  were  buried  apart  by  them- 
felves,  being  thought  odious  to  the  godsj 
thofe'who  wafted  their  patrimony,  forfeit, 
ed  the  right  of  being  buried  in  the  fepnl- 
chres  of  their  fathers  ; and  thofe  who 
were  guilty  of  felf-murder  were  privately 
depbfited  in  the  ground,  without  the  ac- 
cuftomed  folemnities.  Among  the  Jews, 
the  privilege  of  burial  was  denied  only  to 
felf- murderers,  who  were  thrown  out  to 
rot  upon  the  ground.  In  the  chtiilian 
church,  though  good  men  always  defiied 
the  privilege,  of  interment,  yet  they  were 
not,  like  the  heathens,  fo  concerned  for 
their  bodies,  as  to  think  it  any  detriment 
to  them,  if  either  the  barbarity  of  an  cne- 
my,  or  fomeother  accident,  deprived  them 
of  this  privilege.  The  primitive  chriftijn 
church  denied  the  more  folemn  rites  of 
burial  only  to  unbaptifed  perfons,  felf- 
murderers,  and  excommunicated  perfons 
who  continued  obftinate  and  impenitent, 
in  a manifeft  contempt  of  the  church's 
cenfures. 

The  place  of  burial  among  the  Jews  was 
never  particularly  determined.  We  find 
they  had  graves  in  the  town  and  country, 
upon  the  highways,  in  gardens,  and  up- 
on mountains.  Among  the  Greeks,  the 
temples  were  made  repofitories  for- the 
dead  in  the  primitive  ages,  yet  the  ge- 
neral cuftom  in  later  ages,  with  them,  as 
well  as  with  the  Romans  and  other  hea- 
then nations,  was  to  bury  their  dead 
without  their  cities,  and  chiefly  by  the 
highways.  Among  the  primitive  chri- 
ftians,  burying  in  cities  was  act  allowed 
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for  the  firft;  three  hundred  years,  nor  in 
churches  for  many  ages  after,  the  dead 
bodies  being  firlt  depofited  in  the  atrium 
or  church-yard,  and  porches  and  porticos 
of  the  church:  hereditary  biirying-places 
were  forbidden  till  the  twelfth  century. 
As  to  the  time  of  burial,  with  all  the  ce- 
remonies accompanying  it,  fee  the  article 

Funeral  rites.  Funeral  games, 

S’f. 

JURICK,  a town  of  the  dutchy  of  Cleves, 
in  the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  in  Germany, 
fituated  on  the  river  Rhine,  about  twenty 
miles  fouth  of  Cleves;  eaft  long.  6°  5', 
and  north  latitude  51®  35'. 
burlesque,  a jocofe  kind  of  poetry, 
chiefly  uled  in  the  way  of  drollery  and 
ridicule,  to  deride  perfons  and  things. 

F.  VavalTor  maintains,  in  his  book  De 
ludicra  diftione,  that  burlefque  was  al- 
together unknown  to  the  antients : but 
others  are  of  a different  opinion.  We 
even  find  that  one  Raintovius,  in  the  time 
of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  turned  the  ferious 
fuhjefl:  of  tr^gedy  into  ridicule ; which  is 
perhaps  a better  plea  for  the  antiquity  of 
farce,  than  of  burlefque. 

The  Italians  feem  to  have  the  Jufteft  claim 
to  the  invention  of  burlefque  : the  firft  of 
!this  kind  was  Bernia  ; who  was  followed 
by  Lain,  Caporali,  &c.  From  Italy  it 
palled  into  France,  and  became  there  fo 
much' the  mode,  that,  in  164.9,  there  ap- 
.peared  a book  under  the  title  of  ThePaf- 
iion  of  our  Saviour,  in  burlefque  verfe. 
From  thence  it  paffed  into  England,  where 
I'orae  have  excelled  therein-. 
BURLINGTON,  a fea  port  town,  in  the 
,eaft  riding  of  Yorkfliire,  fituated  on  the 
german  ocean,  about  thirty-feven  miles 
north^ealt  of  y ork  j eaft  long.  lo',  and 
north  latitude  54°  15'. 

It  gave  the  title  of  earl  to  a branch  of  the 
noble  family  of  Boyle. 

Bw  Burlington,  the  capital  of  New- 
Jerfey,  in  North  America  ; fituated  in  an 
ifland  of  Delawar  river,  about  twenty 
miles  north  of  Philadelphia;  weft  long.. 
74°,  and  north  lat.  40°  40'. 
EURMANNIA,  in  bptany,  a genus  of  the 
hexandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  is  very  fmall,  confifting 
of  three  very  fmall,  ovated,  oblong  pe- 
tals, fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  cup : 
the  fruit  is  an  involuted  capfule  of  a cy- 
Jindraceo-trigonal  figure,  formed  of  three 
■valves,  with  three  cells,  containing  nu- 
merous very  fmall  feeds. 

EPRN,  in  medicine  and  furgery,  an  in- 
jury received  in  any  part  of  the  body,  ei- 


ther by  fire  itfelf,  or  by  inftrumentS'  put 
in  a violent  heat  by  the  fire. 

When  any  thing  of  this  nature  is  ap- 
plied to  the  body,  the  fibres  and  fmall 
velfels  of  the  parts  that  are.  touched  by  it, 
will  inttantly  corrugate  and  burft,  whilfi: 
the'blood  and  other  contained  fluids  will 
be  extravafated,  ftagnate,  ancl  corrupt: 
but  as  the  bftrns  cauled  by  folid  bodies, 
are  always  attended  with  more  grievous 
confequences,  th.an  tliofe  which  are  occa- 
fioned  with  boiling  liquors,  fo  the  mif- 
chief  is  univerfally  proportioned  to  the 
degree  of  vehemence  in  the  burn  ; we 
may  therefore  divide  burns  into  four  de- 
grees ; the  firft  and  flighteft  is  that  which 
occafions  heat,  pain,  and  a Imall  vefica- 
tion  of  the  injured  part,  in  a ftiort  time. 
The  feoond  degree  is,  when  the  part  is 
inttantly  affefiied  with  great  pain  and  ve- 
fication.  The  third  is  when  the  common 
integuments  and  fubjacent  flelh  are  fo 
burnt,  that  they  form  a cruft.  The  fourth 
is,  where  every  thing  is  deftroyed  quite 
down  to  the  bone.  The  third  degree  re- 
fembles  a gangrene,  and  the  fourth  a 
fphacelus : whence  it  follows,  that  burns 
very  much  refemble  inflammations,  and 
are  known,  in  their  fefpeftive  degrees, 
by  nearly  the  fame  figns. 

As  a burn  is  not  unlike  an  inflammation, 
in  regard  to  degrees,  fo  the  method  of  cure 
in  both  is  much  the  fame.  When  there 
happens  a flight  burn,  or  one  of  the  firft: 
degree,  the  moft  proper  medicines,  on 
all  accounts,  are  refolvents,  of  which 
there  are  two  kinds  principally  to  be 
obferved,  the  aftiingent  and  the  emol- 
lient. Mild  aftringents  are  fpirit  of  wine 
reftified,  or  camphorated : let  the  part 
aft'efiied  be  immerged, in  this  fpirit,  and 
carefully  fomented  with  linen  cloths  wet 
therein.  Emollients,  are  of  linfeed,  or 
fweet  almonds,  of  olives,  of  white  lilies, 
of  henbane,  &c.  with  thefe  the  pat  t af- 
fected Ihould  be  frequently  anointed.  The 
vulgar  method  of  applying  the  burnt  part 
to  a candle,  or  the  fire,  and  keeping  it  in 
that  pofition  as  long  as  you  can  bear  it, 
repeating  this  procefs  till  all  fort  of  heat 
and  pain  is  removed,  is  frequently  at- 
tended with  fnccefs.  The  injured  part 
may  be  fomented  with  water,  as  hot  as 
the  patient  can  bear  it,  till  the  pain' and 
heat  entirely  difappear. 

When  the  burn  is  of  the  fecond  degree, 
which  is  attended  with  a blitter,  it  feems 
improper  to  open  the  veficle,  or  cut  the 
fkin  already  lacerated  ; but  the  beft  me- 
thod, in  this  cafe,  is,  with  all  the  hafte 

poffible. 
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pofiible,  to  apply  one  or  other  of  the  me- 
dicines prefcribed  in  the  firft  degree,  and 
renewing  it  very  frequently  : if  the  pain 
continues,  lenitive  remedies  are  to  be 
ofed  ; here  the  moft  eligible  medicines 
are  the  linfeed  oil,  Mynficht’s  ointment, 
ttnguentum  nutritum,  Sfr.  with  thefe  the 
part  mull  be  often  anointed  ; or  they  mull 
be  Ipread  on  linen,  and  bound  to  the 
part  aflefled  : as  the  pain  and  heat  gra- 
dually decreafe,  fome  plaller,  as  that  of 
red  lead,  may  be  applied,  in  order  to 
fmooth  and  rellore  the  Ikin.  If  this  fe- 
cond  degree  be  more  intehfe  than  ordina- 
ry, and  affefils  a great  part  of  the  body, 
it  will  be  necelfary  forthwith  to  take  away 
forae  blood,  in  proportion  to  the  violence 
of  the  burn,  even  till  the  patiept  faints, 

■ in  order  to  prevent  exulcerations,  defor- 
• mities  by  Teams,  and  peihaps  a gan- 
grene: after  which  a lliong  cathartic 
fhould  be  ufed. 

As  to  the  third  degree,  in  which  a cruft 
immediately  covers  the  burnt  part,  it  is 
very  difficult,  if  not  abfolutely  impolfible, 
to  cure  it,  without  a fuppuration.  When 
this  happens  in  the  face,'  all  diligence 
Ihould  be  ufed  to  prevent  deformify, 
which  may  be  occafioned  by  a large  cica- 
trix ; therefore,  in  this  cafe,  the  ufe  of 
all  plallers  and  ointments  whatfoever  is  to 
be  avoided  : but  you  cannot  be  too  folici- 
tous  in  forwarding  the  calling  off  of  the 
elchar,  or  cruft,  and  the  evacuation  of 
the  matter  that  is  concealed' under  itj 
yet  it  Ihould  not  be  torn  away  with  the 
knife,  nor  feparated  with  the  hands  : the 
eafiell  and  moll  fuccefsful  method  is,  by 
the  ufe  of  emollients,  fuch  as  have  been- 
mentioned  already,  applied  warm,  and 
repeated  till  the  hard  crufts  feparate  from 
the  live  flelli ; the  part  lliould  be  drelTed 
two  or  three  times  a day,  and  at  each 
drelfing,  if  you  lliould  obferve  any  por- 
tion of  the  cruft  tending  to  a reparation 
from  the  reft,  it  lliould  be  removed  with 
the  forceps,  and  the  remaining  cruft 
anointed  with  butter,  at  the  fame  time  be- 
ing never  negleflful  of  the  ufe  of  fomen- 
tations. The  cruft  being  taken  off,  the 
wound  mull  be.cleanfed  and  healed,  the 
firft  of  which  offices  may  be  executed  by 
any  mild  digellive  ointment,  mixed  up 
with  mel  rofarum  : the  medicines  ufed  for- 
healing,  are  principally  ungiientum  dia- 
pompholygos,  vel  de  lithargyrio,  fife,  but 
if  any  portion  of  the  efehar  is  left  under 
thefe  ointments  and  plallers,  a danger 
follows  of  making  a deformed  cicatrix, 
from  the  conllruflion  of  the  neighbour- 


ing parts,  and  from  the  acrimony  of  tie 
confined  fanies.  Evacuations  by  bleed- 
ing  and  purging  are  always  to  be  pre. 
mifed,  and  proper  regulations,  with  re- 
gard  to  diet,  mull  be  complied  with ; thj 
bell  method  of  encouraging  the  renova, 
ticn  of  the  Ikin,  is  by  frequently  hohihw 
the  burnt  part  over  the  (team  that  rifts 
from  boiling  water.  But  as  to  the  fourth 
degree,  which  is  always  attended  with 
extreme  danger,  where  the  burning  has', 
penetrated  to  fuch  a depth,-  as  to  corrupt 
and  mortify  all  before  it,  ahiiolt  to  the 
very  bone,  all  remedies  are  vain  and  ufe- 
lefs,  and  there  is  no  other  way  of  alTilting 
the  patient,  but  by  cutting  off  the  affefl-. 
ed  limb,  as  is  done  in  a ipliacelus. 

BURNET,  in  botany,  the  englilli  name  of 
the  fanguiforba  of  botanical  wtitevs.  Sse 
the  article  Sanguisorea. 

Burnet-saxifrage,  or  pimpernee- 
SAXIFRAGE,  Piliipinella.  Seetheavtide 
Pimpinella. 

BURNHAM,  a market-town  of  Norfolk, 
about  twenty-five  miles  north  well  of 
Norwich  ; call  long.  50',  and  north  lat. 
53°- 

BURNING,  the  aflion  of  fire  on  fome/d- 
bulu?n,  or  fuel,- by  which  the  minute  parts 
thereof  are  torn  from  eacli  other,  put  into 
a violent  motion,  and  fome  of  them  af- 
fuming  the  nature  of  fire  tlieinfelves,  lly 
off  in  qrhem,  while  the  relt  ate  dilhpated 
in  form  of  vapour,  or  reduced  to  alhes, 
See  the  articles  FirEj  Vapour,  Sfc. 

Burning,  or  Brenning,  in  our  oldcuf- 
toms,  denotes  an  infeftious  diftafe,  got 
in  the  Hews  by  converfing  with  lewdvvo-i 
men,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with 
what  we  now  call  the  venereal  difeafe. 

In  a manufeript  of  the  vocation  of  John 
Bale,  to  the  bilhopric  of  Offory,  written 
by  himfelf,  he  fpeaks  of  Dr.  Hugh  Wef- 
ton,  who  was  dean  of  Windfor,  in  15 jf, 
but  deprived  by  cardinal  Pole  for  acliik 
tery,  thus:  “ At  this  day  is  leacberoiis 
“ Wellon,  who  is  more  praftifed  in  the 
“ arts  of  breech-burning,  than  all  the 
“ whores  of  the  Hews.  Henotlongajo 
“ brent  a begg-ir  of  St.  Botolph’s  pJ-t 
“ rilli,”  See  the  article  Stews. 

Burning,  in  antiquity,  a way  of  difpof- 
ing  of  the  dead,  much  praflifed  by  the 
an tient' Greeks  and  Romans,  and  ftill  re- 
tained by  feveral  nations  in  both  the  Ball 
and  Weft-Indies. 

Eullathius  affigns  two  reafons  why  haw- 
ing came  to  be  of  lb  general  ufe  in  Gretcej 
the  firll  is,  becaufe  bodies  were  thought- 
to  be  unclean  after  the  foul’s  departure) 

aoil 
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arid 'thererorft  were  piitified  wiih  fire, 
Tiiefeconii  realbn  is,  tliaC  the  fpuJ  being 
feparated  from  the  grofs  and  una^ive 
maiter,  might  be  at  liberty  to  take  its 
flight  into  heaven.  The  body  was  rarely 
burnt  without  company,  for  belides  the 
various  animals  they  threw  upon  the  pile, 
wefeldom  find  a man  of  q'uality  confumed 
without  a number  of  flaves  and  captives, 
which,  in  barbarous  times,  they  tiled  to 
murder  for  that  purpofe  t and  in  (bine  parts 
of  the  Ealt-Indies  it  is  cliltomary,  at  this 
day,  for  wives  to  throw  themfelves  into  the 
funeral  pile  with  their  deceafed  huihands. 
At  the  funerals  of  emperors,  generals,  &c, 
who  had  their  arms  burnt  witb  them,  the 
foldiers  made  ptoceflion  three  limes  round 

■ the  funeral  pile  with  fliouts  and  trumpets, 
to  exprefs  their  refpeft  to  the  dead.  Dur- 
ing the  hurning'  alTo,  the  dead  perfon’s 
friends  flood  by,  called  on  the  deceafed, 
ami  poured  out  libations  of  wine,  with 
which,  when  the  pile  was  burnt  down, 
they  extinguifhed  the  remains  of  the  fire  ; 
and  having  collefted  the  bones  of  the  de- 
ceafed,  waflied  them  with  wine,  and 
aaoin'ed  them  with  oil.  When  the  bones 
were  dilcovered,  they  gathered  the  allies 
that  lay  clofe  to  them,  and  both  were  re- 
polited  in  urns,  either  of  wood,  ftone, 
earth,  filver,  or  gold,  according  to  the 
(juality  of  the  deceafed.  See  Urn. 

Burning,  among  furgeons,  denotes  the 
brae  with  cauterization.  See  the  article 
CauTERIV, AXIOM. 

Burning  is  much  prafilifed  liy  the  people 
of  the  Eaft-Indics,  particularly  thole  of 
japan,  who  life  the  moxa  for  tins' uur- 
pole.  See  the  article  Moxa. 

Burning  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  to 
feverai  difeafes,  on  account  of  the  great 
heat  with  which  they  are  attended  : thus 
we  fay,  a burning  fever,  &c.  See  the 
articles  Fever  and  Causus. 

Burkiko-auve,  in  roman  antiquity,  a 
pucilhiiicnt  inflifted  upon  Inch  as  de- 
jened  :o  the  enemy,  or  divulged  the  fe- 
ci'etsof  the  public,  coiners  of  falle  money, 
incendiaries;  and  chriflians  under  Nero, 
were  llkewiie  burnt  alive, 

Burning-glass,  a convex  or  concave 
glalii,  commonly  fpheiical,  lA'hirh  being 
txpoled  direflly  to  the  fun,  collects  all 
the  rays  failing  thereon  into  a very  fmall 
fpace,  called  the  focus  ; where  wood,  or 
any  other  coir.bnifible  mutter  being  put, 
will  be  If t on  fire. 

The  convex  biirning-phiffes,  tranfmit  the 
rays  of  light,  ami  in  their  palfage,  re- 
Voi„  I. 


fraff  or  incline  them  towards  the  axis  ; 
having  the  property  of  lenfts,  and  act- 
ing according  to  the  laws  of  refraflioni 
The  concave  burning -glalfes,  very  im-* 
properly  fo  called,  being  lifually  made  of 
metal,  reflect  the  rays  of  light,  and  in 
that  refleflion  incline  them  to  a point'in 
their  axis  ; having  the  property  of  mir- 
rours,  and  adting  according  to  the  laws 
of  refleflion.  See  Lens,  Refraction, 
Mirrour,  Reflection. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  nature  of 
burning-glafl'es,  whether  inirrours  or  Ien« 
fes,  we  mud  confider  the  area  of  their 
I'uitaces,  and  the  focal  diftance,  becaufe 
both  tliefe  quantities  enter  into  the  ex- 
preffion  of  their  power  of  burning.  Let 
AB  and  I K (plate  XXXIV.  fig.  3.)  be 
two  mirrours  expofed  direflly  to  the  rays 
of  the  fun  CD,  EF,  aildLM,  NO; 
then  will  all  the  rays'  falling  on  the  fur- 
face  ofthefe  mirrours  be  reflefled  to  the 
focus  of  the  glaffes,  where  they  will  be 
concentered,  not  in  a point  of  fpace,  but 
into  a fmall  round  circular  area  GH  and 
P 0^  Now  this  circular  fpot,  is  the 
image  of  the  fun  inverted  in  both  glalfes  ; 
and  the  angle  under  which  the  image  of 
an  objefl  appears  from  the  center  of  the 
glafs  R and  S,  is  equal  to  the  angle  un- 
der which  the  objeft  appears.  Therefore 
the  angle  GRH,  is  equal  to  the  angle 
P SQ__;and  confequently  the  coiiesGRH 
and  P S Qjire  fiinilar,  and  the  areas  of 
their  bale,  G H and  P will  be  as  the 
fquares  of  their  heights,  R H and  S Q^; 
th.it  is,  as  the  fquares  of  tl  ei-  focal  dif- 
tances  direflly.  Let  A — area  or  fur- 
face  of  the  large  glafs  ; a xx  that  of  the 
lelfer;  F and/' the  focal  dillances,  and 
P and  p the  power  of  burning  in  each. 
Then  fmee,  while  the  focal  diftance  re- 
mains, the  power  of  hu'.ning  (P)  will  be 
as  the  denliiy  of  the  rays  in  the  folar  fpoc 
G H ; and  this  denllty  of  the  rays  will  be 
as  the  number  of  rays  refleiSied  thither  by 
the  glafs,  which  number  of  rays  will  be 
as  the  furface  of  the  mirrour  A ;■  there- 
fore, P will  be  as  A direflly  in  a mirrour 
of  the  fame  concavity,  thatis  P : A 

Again,  if  the  area  of  each  glafs  be  the 
fame,  the  fame  quantity  of  rays  will  be 
collefled  ami  converged  to  the  focus’s 
G H and  P and  confequently  the  den- 
fity  of  thofe  rays  will  be  greater,  the  lels 
the  .‘pot  is  in  which  they  are  contained  ; 
confequently,  the  power  of  burning  (P) 
in  this  cafe,  is  inveriely  as  the  area  of  the 
folar  fpot,  or  the  focal  diftance  ; that  is, 
G g g P vvill 
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P will  be 

F^.  Confequently,  when  neither  the  area 
of  the  glafs  nor  focal  dillance  are  given, 
we  have  the  power  of  burning  com- 
pounded of  the  direiSt:  ratio  of  the  area, 
and  inverfe  ratio  of  the  fquare  of  the  fo- 
cal diftance  of  the  glafs ; or  we  have 
P A/^:  AF^.  See  the  article 
Focus. 

We  have  fome  extraordinary  inftances 
and  furprizing  accounts  of  the  prodigious 
effefts  of  burning-glalfes.  Xliofe  made 
of  reflefling  mirrours,  are  more  power- 
ful than  thofe  made  with  lenfes  ( cateris 
■paribus)  becaufe  the  rays  from  a mir- 
rour,  are  reflefted  all  to  one  point  nearly  ; 
whereas  by  a lens,  they  are  refrafled  to 
differerlt  points,  and  are  therefore  not  lb 
denfe  or  ardent.  The  whiter  all'o  the 
metal  or  fubftance  is,  of  which  the  mir- 
rour  is  made,  the  ftronger  will  be  the 
elfefl ; and  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  great 
Mr.  Boyle  having  made  a very  large 
mirrour  of  black  marble,  it  would  not  fo 
much  as  fet  wood  on  fire,  though  expof- 
ed  a long  time  in  the  focus. 

The  molt  remarkable  burning-glalfes,  or 
rather  mirrours,  among  the  antients, 
were  thofe  of  Archimedes  and  Proclus  ; 
by  thefirllof  which  the  roman  Ihips,  be- 
lieging  Syracufe,  according  to  the  tefti- 
mony  of  feveral  writers,  and  by  the  other, 
the  navy  of  Vitalian  befieging  Byzan- 
tium, were  reduced  to  allies.  Among 
the  moderns,  the  burning  mirrours  of 
greatell  eminence,  are  thofe  of  Settala, 
ofVillette,  and  Tfchernhaufen,  and  the 
new  complex  one  of  Mr.  de  Buffon. 

That  of  Mr.  de  Villette,  was  three  feet 
eleven  inches  in  diameter,  and  its  focal 
diftance  was  three  feet  two  inches.  Its 
fubftance  is  a compofition  of  tin,  copper, 
and  tin-glafs.  Some. of  its  effefls,  as 
found  by  Dr.  Harris  and  Dr.  Defagu- 
liers,  are,  that  a filver  fixpence,  melted 
in  75";  a king  George’s  halfpenny  melted 
in  i6"j  and  ran  in  34.";  tin  melted  in 
3'',  and  a diamond  weighing  '4.  grains, 
loft  f of  its  weight. 

That  of  Mr.  de  Buffon  is  a polyhedron, 
fix  feet  broad,  and  as  many  high,  con- 
fining of  168  fmall  mirrours,  or  flat 
pieces  of  looking  glafs,  each  fix  inches 
fquare;  by  means  of  which,  with  the 
faint  rays  of  the  fun  in  the  month  of 
March,  he  fet  on  fire  boards  of  beech 
wood  at  1 50  feet  diftance.  Befides,  his 
■lachine  has  the  convenieiicy  of  burn- 


ing downwards,  or  horizontally,  as  one 
pleafes;  each  fpeculum  being  moveable 
lb  as,  by  the  means  of  three  fcrews,  to  be 
fet  to  a proper  inclination  for  direfling 
the  rays  towards  any  given  point ; and 
it  turns  either  in  its  greater  focus,  or  in 
any  nearer  interval,  which  our  common 
burning-glalfes  cannot  do,  their  focus  be- 
ing  fixed  and  determined. 

Mr.  de  Buffon,  at  another  time,  burnt 
wood  at  the  diftance  of  zoo  feet.  He  alfo 
melted  tin  and  lead,  at  the  diftance  of 
above  izo  feet;  and  filver  at  50. 

Thofe  who  are  curious  to  have  a defcrip- 
tion  of  that  of  M.  Tfchernhaufen,  with 
an  account  of  its  powers,  may  confult 
the  hiftory  of  the  academy  of  fciences, 
ann.  1699. 

Burning-mountains,  the  fame  with 
volcanos.  See  thearticle  Volcano. 

Burning  of  colours,  among  painters,, 
There  are  feveral  colours  that  require 
burning,  as  firft,  lamp-black,  which  is  a 
colour  of  fo  greafy  a nature,  that  except 
it  is  burnt,  it  will  require  a long  time  to 
dry. 

The  method  of  burning,  or  rather  dry- 
ing, lamp-black,  is  as  follows:  put  it 
into  a crucible  over  a clear  fire,  letting 
it  remain  till  it  be  red  hot,  or  fo  near  it, 
that  there  is  no  manner  of  fraoke  aiifes 
from  it. 

Secondly,  umber,  which  if  it  be  intended 
for  colour  for  an  horfe,  or  to  be  a lhadow 
for  gold,  then  burning  fits  it  for  both 
thefe  purpofes. 

In  order  to  burn  umber,  you  mud  put  it 
into  the  naked  lire,  in  large  lumps,  and 
not  take  it  out  till  it  is  thoroughly  red 
hot  ; if  you  have  a mind  to  be  more  cu- 
rious, put  it  into  a crucible,  and  keep  it 
over  the  fire  till  it  be  red  hot. 

Ivory  alfo  mull  be  burnt  to  make  black, 
thus:  fill  two  crucibles  with  lhavings 
of  ivory,  then  clap  their  two  mouths 
together,  and  bind  them  fall  with  an 
iron  wire,  and  lute  the  joints  clofe  with 
clay,  fait,  and  horfe-dung,  well  beaten 
together  ; then  fet  it  over  the  fire,  cover- 
ing it  all  over  with  coals  : let  it  remain 
in  the  fire,  till  you  are  fure  that  the 
matter  inclofed  is  thoroughly  red  hot: 
then  take  it  out  of  the  fire  ; but  do  not 
open  the  crucibles  till  they  are  peifeSly 
cold  ; for  were  they  opened  while  hot, 
the  matter  would  turn  toalhes;  and  (0 
it  will  be,  if  the  joints  are  not  luted 
clofe. 

Burning  of  land,  for  corn.  This  art,  ufu- 
ally  called  denihiring,  or  burnbeating. 
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is  not  applicable  or  neceffary.  to  all  forts 
of  lands,  biit  that  which  is  barren,  four, 
heathy,  and  rufliy ; be  it  either  hot  or 
cold,  wet  or  dry  : infomuch,  that  moll 
of  them  will  yield,  in  two  or  three  years 
after  fuch  burning,  more  above  charges, 
than  the  inheritance  was  worth  before. 
The  common  method  for  it  is  with  a 
breaft-pl°“g''  P®''®  turning 

hover,  as  it  is  cut,  that  it  may  dry  the 
better,  which  in  a hot  feafon  is  not 
necelfary.  When  the  turfs  are  dry,  they 
mull  be  laid  in  fmall  heaps,  about  two 
wheel  barrow  loads  together  : if  the  turf 
does'  not  burn  without  any  additional 
fuel,  the  heap  Ihould  be  raifed  on  a fmall 
bundle  of  ling,  gofs,  fern,  or  the  like, 
that  it  may  fet  the  whole  on  fire  : when 
they  are  reduced  to  alhes,  they  ftiould  lie 
till  they  are  fodden  with  rain,  before  they 
are  fpread.  Care  mull  be  taken  that  the 
turf  be  not  over' burnt ; for  if  it  be  redu- 
ced to  white  alhes,  the  nitrous  fait  will 
be  walled. 

The  ground  under  hills  mull  be  pared 
foraewhat  lower  than  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  to  abate  the  too  abundant  fertility 
caufed  by  the  fire  there!  the  land  Ihould 
be  ploughed  lhallow  only,  and  not  above 
half  the  ufual  quantity  of  feed  fown,  which 
alfo  llrould  be  late  of  the  year;  if  wheat, 
towards  the  end  of  Odlober,  to  prevent 
the  excelfive  ranknefs  of  the  corn. 

BURNISHER,  a round,  poliflied  piece  of 
Iteel,  ferving  to  fmooth  and  give  a lullre 
to  metals. 

Of  thefe  there  are  different  kinds  of  dif- 
ferent figures,  llrait,  crooked,  &c.  Half 
burnilliers  are  ufed  to  folder  filver,  as 
well  as  to  give  a lullre.  See  the  articles 
Polisher  and  Soldering. 

BURNISHING,  the  art  of  fmoothing  or 
polilhing  a metalline  body,  by  a brilk 
rubbing  of  it  with  a burniiher.  See  the 

■ article  Burnisher. 

Book-binders  burnilli  the  edges  of  their 
books,  by  rubbing  them  with  a dog'’s 
tooth.  Gold  and  filver  are  burnilhed, 
by  rubbing  them  with  a wolf’s  tooth,  or 
by  the  bloody  Hone,  or  by  tripoli,  a piece 
of  white  wood,  emery,  and  the  like. 
Deer  are  faid  to  burnilh  their  heads,  by 
rubbing  off  a downy  white  Ikin  from 
their  horns,  againll  a tree. 

BURNLEY,  a market-town  of  Lancalhire, 
about  twenty-feven  miles  fouth-eall  of 
Lancaller ; well  longitude  z®  5',  and 
north  latitude  53“  40'. 

burnt,  fomething  that  has  undergone 
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the  operation  of  burning  : thus  we  fay, 
burnt  alum,  burnt  lead,  burnt  wine,  &c, 
fee  the  articles  Alum,  &c. 

Burnt  bodies  are  not  only  dry  and  aftrin- 
genr,  but  lofe  a great  deal,  if  not  all  their 
other  medicinal  virtues. 

BURR,  the  round  knob  of  a horn  next  a 
deer’s  head. 

BURRE,  Bouree,  or  Boree,  a kind  of 
dance,  corapofed  of  three  fteps  joined 
together  in  two  motions,  begun  with  a 
crotchet  riling.  The  firll  couplet  con- 
tains twice  four  meafures,  the  fecond 
twice  eight.  It  confilis  of  a ballance 
and  Coupee. 

BURREGREG,  a confiderable  river  of  the 
kingdom  of  Fez,  in  Africa  ; which  tak- 
ing its  rife  in  the  Atlas- mountains,  falls 
into  the  ocean  not  far  from  the  llraits  of 
Gibraltar. 

BURR-PUMP,  or  Bildge-pump,  differs 
from  the  common  pump,  in  having  a 
ftaff  6,  7,  or  8 feet  long,  with  a bar 
of  wood,  whereto  the  leather  is  nailed, 
and  this  ferves  inllead  of  a box.  So  two 
men.  Handing  over  the  pump,  thruft: 
down  this  Half,  to  the  middle  whereof  is 
fattened  a rope,  for  6,  8,  or  10  to  hale 
by,  thus  pulling  it  up  and  dovvn. 

Burrock,  a fmall  wler  or  dam,  where 
wheels  are  laid  in  a river,  for  the  taking 
of  filh. 

BURROW,  or  Borough.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Borough. 

Burrows,  holes  in  a warren,  which 
ferve  as  a covert  for  hares,  rabbits,  &c. 

BURSA,  oi'Prusa,  in  geography,  the  ca- 
pital of  Bythinia,  in  Afia-Minor,  fituat- 
ed  in  a fine  fruitful  plain,  at  .the  foot  of 
mount  Olympus,  about  an  hundred  miles 
fouth  of  Conttantinople ; eaft  longitude 
19°,  north  latitude  40"  30'. 

BURSARS,  in  the  fcotch  univerfities,  are 
youths  chofen  as  exhibitioners,  and  main- 
tained for  the  fpace  of  four  years  at  the 
rate  of  lool.  per  annum  ^cois. 

BURSE,  in  a commercial  fenfe,  a place  for 
merchants  to  meet  in,  and  negotiate  their 
bufinefs  publicly,  with  us  called  ex- 
change. See  the  article  Exchange. 

BURTON,  in  geography,  the  name  of  two 
market  towns,  the  one  in  Staffordfliire, 
and  the  other  in  Lincolnfliire  ; the  for- 
mer being  fituated  about  eighteen  miles 
eaft  of  Stafford,  in  1°  36' weft  longitude, 
and  52®  40' north  latitude,  and  thelatter, 
thirty  miles  north  of  Lincoln,  in  30' weft 
longitude,  and  53°  40' north  latitude. 

Burton  is  alfo  the  nameof  araarket-town 
G g g a i* 
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jn  Weftmoieland,  about  thirty  railes 
fouth-weft  of  Appleby;  weft  longitude  2° 
35',  and  north  latitude  la'. 

Burton,  in  the  Tea-language,  a fmall 
tacWe  confifting  of  two  fingle  blocks, 
and  may  be  made  faft  any  where  at  plea- 
fu'e,  for  hoifting  fmall  things  in  and  out; 
and  will  purchafe  more  than  a fingle 
tackle  with  two  blocks. 

EUBY,  in  geography,  a market-  town  of 
Lancafliire,  about  thirty  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Lancafter ; weft  longitude  s°  20', 
north  latitude  53®  36'.  . 

Buk-y  St.  Edmund’s,  or  St,  Edmund’s- 
Bury,  the  county  town  of  Suffolk,  about 
tvttelve  miles  eaft  of  Newmarket,  and  fe- 
venty  nortb-eaft  of  London  ; eaft  longi- 
tude 4.5',  and  north  latitude  52°  lo'. 

BURYING,  the  fame  with  burial.  See 
the  article  Burjal. 

BUSH,  a term  ufed  for  feveral  Ihrubs  of 
-the  fame  kind,  growing  clofe  together  ; 
thus  we  fay,  a furze-bulh,'  bramble- 
bufh,  £ff. 

It  isTometimes  ufed  in  a more  general 
fenfe,  for  any  affemblage  of  thick  branchqf 
interwoven  and  mixed  together. 

BawVr^-BusH,  that  bufti  wherein  the  Lord 
appeared  to  Mofes  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Horeb,  as  he  was  feeding  his  father-m- 
law’s  flpcks. 

As  to  the  perfon  that  appeared  in  the 
bulli,  the  foripture,  in  feveral  places,  calls 
him  .by  the  name  of  God  ; he  fays  of 
himfelf,  “ that  he  is  the  Lord,  the  God 
who  is  the  God  of  Abraham,.  Ifaac, 
and  Jacob,  fefc.”  And  Mofes,  bltding 
Jofeph,  fays,  “ let  the  bleffing  of  him 
that  dwelt  in  the  bulh,  come  upon  the 
head  of  Jofeph.”  But  the  hebrew  and 
the  greek  feptuagint  import,  that  the  an- 
gel of  the  Lord  appeared  to  him.  St.  Ste- 
phen, and  feveral  others,  read  it  in  the 
lame  manner;  and  moreover  fome  fay, 
that  It  was  an  angel  that  reprefented  the 
Lord  : yet  the  antients  holtl  the  fon  of 
God  to  be  the  perfon  that  appeared  in  the 
bulh. 

The  mahometans  believe,  that  one  of 
Mofes’s  Ihoes,  put  off  by  him  as  he  drew 
near  the  burning-bulh,  was  placed  in  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,  in  order  to  preferve 
the  memory  of  this  miracle. 

BUSHEL,  a meafure  of  capacity  for  dry 
things,  as  grain,  fruits,  dry  pulfe,  &.c. 
containing  tour  pecks,  or  eight  gallons, 
or  one-eighth  of  a quarter. 

A bulhel,  -by  12  Henry  VII.  c.  5.  is  to 
contain  eight  gallons  of  whest  5 the  gal- 


lon eight  pounds  of  troy- weight;  the 
ounce  twenty  fterlings,  and  the  fterlinj 
thirty-iwo  grains,  or  corns  of  wheat 
growing  in  the  midft  of  the  ear.  Si e the 
articles  Measure  and  Weight. 

At  Paris  the  bulhel  is  divided  into  tvjo 
half  bullitls  ; the  half  bulliel  into  iwo 
quarts  ; the  quart  into  two  half  quarts  ■ 
the  half  quart  into  two  lilrons  ; and  the 
liti'on  into  two  half  litrons-  By  a fen. 
tence  of  the  provoft  of  tlie  merchants  of 
Paris,  the  bulliel  is  to  be  eight  inches 
two  lines  and  a half  high,  and  ten  inches 
in  diameter  ; the  quart,  four  inches  nine 
lines  high,  and. fix  inches  nine  lines  wide; 
the  half  quart,  four  inches  three  lines 
high,  and  five  inches  diameter  ; die  li- 
tron,  three  inches  and  a half  high,  ami 
three  in.chesteii  lines- in  diameter.  Three 
Bulhels  make  a minot ; iix,  a mine ; 
twelve,  a feptier  ; and  an'  hundied  anti 
forty-four,  a muid.  In  other  parts  of 
France,  the  bulltel  varies. 

Oats  are  meafured  in  a double  proportion 
to  other  grains,  fo  that  twenty  four 
bulhels  of  oats  make  a feptier,  and  288 
a muid.  The  bulhel  of  oats  is  divided 
into  four  picotins,  the  picotin  into  two 
half  quarts,  or  four  litrons.  For  fait, 
four  bulliels  make  one  minot,  and  fix  a 
feptier ; lor  coals,  eight  bulhels  make  one 
minot,  lixteen  a mine,  and  320a  muid; 
for  lime,  three  bulhels  make  a minot, 
and  forty-eight  minots  a muid, 
BUSKIN,  3 kind  of  llioe,  fomewhat  in 
manner  of  a.  hoot,  and  adapted  to  either 
foot,  and  worn  by  either  lex. 

This  part  of  diefs,  covering  both  the 
foot  and  mid-leg,  was  tied  underneath 
the  knee  ; it  was  very  rich  and  fine,  and 
principally  ufed  on  the  Ibage  by  adlors  in 
tragedy.  It  was  of  a quadrangular  form, 
and  the  folp  was  fo  thick,  as  that  by 
means  thereof,  men,  of  die  ordinary  fta- 
' lure  might  be  rai.ftd  to  the  pitch  and  ele-  ■ 
vation  of  the  heroes  they  perlbnated.'The 
coUinr  was  generally  purple  on  the  ftagei 
herein  it  was  diftinguiftied  from  the  fock, 
worn  in  comedy,  that  being  only  a low 
common  llioe.  The  bnllcm  I'eems  to  have 
been  worn,  not  only  by  aftor.s,  but  by 
girls,  to  rail'e  their  height;  travellers  and 
hunters  alfo  made  ufe  of  it,  to  defend 
themfelves  from  the  mire. 

In  clallic  authors,  we  frequently  find  the 
bufkin  ufed  to  lignify  tragedy  itfelf,  in  re- 
gard it  was  a mark  of  tragedy  on  the  ftage. 
It  is  alfo  to  be  underftood  for  a lofty 
ftra.in,  or.  high  ftile, 
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BUSS,  in  maritime -affaiis,  a fmall  fea  vef- 
fel  iifefl  by  us  and  the  Dutch  in  the  her- 
nii’f  fifliery,  commonly  from  forty-eight 
to  fixty  tons  burden,  and  fometimes 
more : a bufs  has  two  fmall  flieds  or 
cabbins,  one  at  the  prow,  and  the  other 
at  the  (tern  ; that  at  the  prow  ferves  for 
a kitchen. 

Every  bufs  has  a mailer,  -an  alTiftant,  a 
mate,  and  feamen  in  proportion  to  the 
ved’el’s  bignefs  : the  matter  commands 
in  chief,  and  without  his  exprefs  order, 
the  nets  cannot  be  caft,  nor  taken  up  ; 
the  affiftant  has  the  command  after  him; 
and  the  mate  next,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to 
fee  the  feamen  manage  their  rigging  in  a 
proper  manner,  to  mind  thofe  who  draw 
in  their  nets,  and  thofe  who  kill,  gut, 
and  cure  the  herrings,  as  they  are  taken 
out  of  the  fea:  the  leamen  do  generally 
engage  for  a whole  voyage  in  the  lump. 
The  provifion  which  they  take  on  boaid 
the  buffes,  conlift  commonly  in  bilket, 
oat-meal,  and  dried  orfalt-fiflr;  the  crew 
being  content  for  the  reft  with  what  frelh 
filh  they  catch.  See  Fishery. 

BUST,  oi  Busto,  in  fculpture,  fife,  a term 
ufed  for  the  figure  or  portrait  of  a perfon 
in  relievo,  (liewing  only  the  head,  flioul- 
ders,  and  ftomach,  the  arms  being  lopp- 
ed off:  it  is  ufually  placed  on  a pedeftal 
or  confole. 

M.  Felibien  obferves,  thattho’,  in  paint- 
ing, one  inay  fay  a figure  appears  in 
bnfto,  yet  it  is  not  properly  called  a butt; 
that  word  being  confiped  to  things  in  re- 
lievo. The  butt  is  the  fame  with  what 
the  latins  called  henna,  from  the  Greek 
hennes,  Mercury,  the  image  of  that  god 
being  frequently  reprefented  in  that  man- 
ner by  the  Athenians. 

Bust  is  alfo  ufed,  efpecially  by  the  Itali-- 
ans,  for  the  trunk  of  a human  body, 
from  the  neck  to  the  hips, 
bustard,  in  ornithology,  the  englifh 
name  of  a genus  of  birds,  called  by  au- 
thors otis>  See  the  article  Otis. 

BUSTUARII,  in  roman  antiquity,  gladi- 
ators who  fought  about  the  buftum,  or 
funeral  pile  of  a deceafed  perfon  of  dif- 
tinftion,  in  the  ceremony  of  his  obfe- 
quies. 

This  cuftom  was  found  to  be  lefs  barba- 
rous than  the  firft  pra6lice  was  of  facri- 
ficing  captives  at  the  buftum,  or  on  the 
tomb  of  warriors  ; inftances  whereof  we 
meet  with  both  in  roman  and  greek  anti- 
quities : the  blood  fpik  on  this  occa- 
fion,  was  fuppofed  to  appeafe,  by  way  of 


facrifice,  the  infernal  gods,  that  they 
might  be  more  propitious  to  the  manes  of 
the  deceafed. 

BUSTUARIAi  MOECHa:,  according  to 
fome,  women  that  were  hired  to  accom- 
pany the  funeral,  and  lament  the  lofs  of 
the  deceafed  : but  others  are  of  opinion, 
that  they  were  rather  the  more  common 
proftitutes,  that  ttood  among  the  tombs, 
graves,  and  other  fuch  lonely  places. 

BUSTUM,  in  antiquity,  a pyramid  or  pile 
of  wood,  upon  which  were  antiently 
placed  the  bodies  of  the  deceafed,  in  or- 
der to  be  burnt.  Some  authors  fay,  that 
it  was  properly  called  buftum  after  the 
burning,  qtiajl  bene  iijla?n‘,  that  before 
the  burning  it  was  called  pyra,  and  dur- 
ing the  buinlng,  rogus.  See  Burning. 
The  buftum  in  the  Campus  Martius  was 
encompafled  round  with  white  ftone,  and 
an  iron  rail. 

BUT,  or  Butt,  See  the  article  Butt. 

BUTCHER,  a perfon  who  flaugbters  cat- 
tle for  the  life  of  the  table,  or  who  cuts 
up  and  i-etailsthefame. 

Among  the  antient  Romans,  there  were 
three  kinds  of  eftablilhed  butchers,  whofe 
office  was  to  furniffi  the  city  with  the  ne- 
ceffary  cattle,  and  to  take  care  of  prepar- 
ing and  vending  their  flelli.  The  fuarii 
provided  hogs;  the  pecuarii  or  boarii, 
other  cattle,  efpecially  oxen  ; and  under 
thefe  was  a fubordinate  clafs  whofe  office 
was  to  kill,  called  lanii,  and  carnifices. 
To  exercife  the  office  of  butcher  among 
the  Jews  with  dexterity,  was  of  more  re- 
putation than  to  underftand  the  liberal 
arts  and  feiences.  They  have  a book 
concerning  (liainble-conftitution  ; and  in 
cafe  of  any  difficulty,  they  apply  to  fome 
learned  rabbi  for  advice : nor  was  any 
allowed  to  praftife  this  art,  without  a, 
licenfe  inform;  which  gave  the  man, 
upon  evidence  of  his  abilities,  a power 
to  kill  meat,  and  others  to  eat  what  he 
killed  ; provided  he  carefully  read  every 
week  for  one  year,  and  every  month  the 
next  year,  and  once  a quarter  during  his 
life,  the  conftilution  above-mentioned. 
We  have  fome  very  good  laws  for  the 
better  regulation  and  preventing  the  abu- 
fes  committed  by  butchers,  A butcher 
that  fells  fwine’s  fielh  meazled,  or  dead 
of  the  murrain,-  for  the  firft  offence  lliall 
be  amerced  ; for  the  fecund,  have  -the 
pillory;  for  the  third  be  iinprifoned  and 
make  fine ; and  for  the  fourth,  abjure  the 
town.  Butchers  not  felling  meat  at 
reafonable  prices,  fhall  forfeit  double  the 

value* 
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value,  leviable  by  warrant  of  two  Juftices 
of  the  peace.  No  butcher  lhall  kill  any 
flelh  in  his  fcalding-houfe,  or  within  the 
walls  of  London,  on  pain  to  forfeit  for 
every  ox  fo  killed,  iid.  and  for  every 
other  beaft,  8d.  to  be  divided  betwixt 
the  king  and  the  profecutor. 

Butcher-bird,  in  ornithology,theeng- 
lifli  name  of  the  lanius.  See  Lanius. 

Butcher’s-broom,  rufcus,  in  botany. 
See  the  article  Ruscus. 

BUTE,  an  ifland  of  Scotland,  lying  in  the 
mouth  of  the  frith  of  Clyde,  fouth  of 
Cowal  in  Argylelhire.  It  gives  the  title 
of  earl  to  a branch  of  the  Stuart  family. 
Bute  and  Cathnefs  fend  only  one  member 
to  parliament  between  them,  each  chaf- 
ing in  its  turn,  whereof  Bute  has  the 
firit  choice. 

BUTEO,  the  Buzzard,  in  ornithology, 
3 bird  of  the  hawk-kind,  about  the  lize  of 
3 fmall  pullet,  the  beak  of  which  is  of 
a blnifh  black,  and  covered  with  a yellow 
membrane  down  to  the  noftrils. 

BUTLER,  butictJarius,  the  name  antient- 
ly  given  to  an  officer  in  the  court  of 
Trance,  being  the  fame  as  the  grand 
echanfbn,  or  great  cup-bearer  of  the  pre- 
fent  times. 

Butler,  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  word,  is  an  officer  in  the  houfes  of 
princes  and  great  men,  whofe  principal 
buGnefs  is  to  look  after  the  wine,  plate, 

BUTLERAGE  of  •wine  is  a duty  of  two 
Ihiltings  for  every  ton  of  wine  imported 
by  merchants  Grangers ; being  a com- 
pdGtion  in  lieu  of  the  liberties  and  fre- 
doms  granted  to  them  by  king  John  and 
Edward  I.  by  a charter  called  charta 
inercatoria. 

Butlerage  was  originally  the  only  cuftom 
that  was  payable  upon  the  importation 
of  wines,  and  was  taken  and  received  by 
virtue  of  the  regal  prerogative,  for  the 
proper  ufe  of  the  crown.  But  for  many 
years  paft,  there  having  been  granted  by 
parliament  fubGdies  to  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  duty  of  butlerage  not  re- 
pealed, but  conGrmed,  they  have  been 
plealed  to  grant  the  fame  away  to  fome 
nobleman,  who,  by  virtue  of  fuch  grant, 
is  to  enjoy  the  full  beneGt  and  advantage 
thereof,  and  may  caufe  the  fame  to  be 
collefled  in  the  fame  manner  that  the 
kings  themfelves  were  formerly  wont  to 
do. 

BUTMENTS,  in  architeflure,  thofe  fup- 
porters  or  props  on  or  againft  which  the 
feet  of  arches  reft.  See  Bridge. 


Butment  is  alfo  the  term  given  fo  little 
places  taken  out  of  the  yard  or  ground- 
plot  of  a hbufe,  for  a buttery,  fcullery* 
Sfr. 

BUTOMUS,  the  Flowering-bush,  in 

botany,  a genus  of  plants  of  the  ennean- 
dria  hexagynia  clafs,  the  flower  of  which 
confifts  of  fix  roundilh,  concave,  fading 
petals,  alternately  exterior,  fmalier,  and 
more  acute:  the  fruit  confifts  of  fix  oh- 
long,  gradually  attenuated  capfules,  ereft 
of  one  valve,  opening  inwards,  and  con* 
taining  feveral  oblong  cylindric  feeds 
obtufe  at  both  ends.  The  herb  is  faid  lo 
be  of  an  aperient  and  deobftruent  quality 
See  plate  XXXIV.  flg.  4. 

BUTRINTO,  a port-town  of  Epirus, 
or  Canina,  in  Turky,  in  Europe,  (itu- 
ated  oppofite  to  the  ifland  of  Corfu,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  gulph  of  Venice ; 
eaft  longitude  zo°  40',  north  latitude 

39’  W' 

BUTT,  in  commerce,  a veftel  or  meafure 
of  wine,  containing  two  hogflieads,  or 
1*6  gallons.  See  the  article  Pipe. 

Butt,  or  Butt-ends,  in  the  fea  lan- 
guage, are  the  fore-ends  of  all  planks 
under  water,  as  they  rile,  and  are  joined 
one  elid  to  another. 

Butt-ends  in  great  (hips  are  moft  care- 
fully bolted  ; for  if  any  one  of  them 
Ihould  fpring  or  give  way,  the  leak  would 
be  very  dangerous  and  difficult  to  flop. 

BUTTER,  a fat  unfiuous  fubftance,  pre- 
pared from  milk  by  heating  or  churning 
it. 

It  was  late  before  the  Greeks  appear  to 
have  had  any  notion  of  butter;  their  poets 
make  no  mention  of  it,  and  yet  are  fre- 
quently fpeaking  of  milk  and  cheefe.  The 
Romans  ufed  butter  no  otherwife  than  as 
a medicine,  never  as  a food.  The  an- 
tient  ebriftians  of  Egypt  burnt  butter  in 
their  lamps  inftead  of  oil  ; and  in  the  to- 
man churches,  it  was  antiently  allowed, 
during  chriftmas  time,  to  burn  butter  in- 
ftead  of  oil,  on  account  of  the  great  con- 
fumption  of  it  other  ways. 

For  the  making  of  butter,  when  it  has 
been  churned,  open  the  churn,  and  with 
both  hands  gather  it  well  together,  take 
it  out  of  the  butter-milk,  and  lay  it  into 
a very  clean  bowl,  or  earthen  pan  ; and 
if  the  butter  be  defigned  to  be  ufed  fweet, 
fill  the  pan  with  clear  water,  and  work 
the  butter  in  it  to  and  fro,  till  it  is  brought 
to  a firm  confiftence  of  itfelf,  without 
any  moifture.  When  this  has  been  done, 
it  muft  be  fcotched  and  diced  over  with 
the  point  of  a knife,  every  way  as  thick 
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as  poffible,  in  order  to  fetch  out  the 
imalleft  hair,  mote,  bit  of  . rag,  ftrainer, 
or  any  thing  that  may  have  happened  to 
fall  into  it.  Then  fpread  it  thin  in  a 
bowl  and  work  it  well  together,  with 
fuch  quantity  of  fait  as  you  think  fit,  and 
make  it  up  into  difhes,  pounds,  half 
pounds,  &c.  The  newer  the  butter  is, 
the  more  wholelbme  and  pleafant  it  is ; 
and  that  which  is  made  in  May,  is  efteem- 
ed  the  heft.- 

Butter,  by  the  texture  and  nature  of  its 
fubftance,  tends  to  relax  the  folids,  and 
fupplies  the  juices  with  light  and  adhe- 
five  particles.  Upon  the  firft  account,  it 
may  be  good  in  dry  and  coftive  conftitu- 
tions  i blit  mull  be  hurtful  in  lax,  moift, 
and  corpulent  ones.  By  the  levity  and 
tenacity  of  its  parts,  it  is  alfo  very  apt  to 
Hop  in  the  glands  and  capillaries  ; by 
which  means  it  fouls  the  vifcera,  but  par- 
ticularly the  fmall  glands  of  the  Ikiri ; 
hence  it  is  apt  to  produce  blotches,  and 
all  cutaneous  difeafes. 

There  are  as  many  forts  of  butter,  as 
there  are  different  milks  of  animals 
whereof  to  make  it ; that  of  the  cow  is 
moll  in  ufe.  It  is  ufed  every  where,  and 
there  is  hardly  any  fauce  made  without 
it.  The  northern  people,  however,  make 
more  ufe  of  it  than  others. 

Every  barrel  of  butler,  imported  from 
abroad,  pays  a duty  of  3 s.  io.j-|°d. 
whereof  3 s.  4|d.  is  drawn  back  on  ex- 
porting it.  Irifii  butter  pays  only  a duty 
of  IS.  hundred  weight; 

whereof  is,  is  drawn  back  on 

exporting  it. 

Butter,  among  chemifts,  a name  given  to 
feveral  preparations,  on  account  ot  their 
confiftence  refembling  that  of  butter  ; as 
butter  of  antimony,  of  arfenic,  of  wax, 
of  lead,  of  tin,  £fr. 

Butter-bur,  in  botany,  the  englilh name 
of  a genus  of  plants,  called  by  authors 
petafites.  See  the  article  Petasites. 

Butter-fish,  a name  given  to  the  gun- 
nellus  of  authors.  See  Gunnellus. 

BUTTERFLY,  the  englilliname  of  a nu- 
merous genus  of  inlefls,  called  by  zoolo- 
gills  papilio.  See  the  article  Papilio. 

Butterfly  fish,  a fpecies  of  the  blen- 
nius  of  ichthyologifts,  with  a furrow  be- 
tween the  eyes.  SeeBLENNius. 
Butterfly-shell,  in  natural  hiftory, 

the  englifli  name  of  a fpecies  of  voluta. 

BUTTERIS,  in  the  manege,  an  inftru- 
ment  of  fteel,  fitted  to  a wooden  handle, 
wheievvith  they  pare  the  loot,  or  cut  the 
hoof  of  a horfe. 


BUTTER-MILK,  a kind  of  femm  that 
remains  behind,  after  the  butter  is  made. 
Of  this  curds  may  be  made,  which  are 
good  when  eat  either  with  cream,  wine,  ale 
or  beer.  And  the  whey  kept  in  a clean 
ftrong  velfel,  is  an  excellent  cooling, 
wholefome  drink,  to  be  ufed  in  the  fum- 
mer  inftead  of  other  drink,  and  will 
quench  the  thirft  better  than  beer. 

Butter- milk  is  efteemed  an  excellent  food, 
in  the  fpring  efpecially,  and  is  particular- 
ly recommended  in  heflic  fevers. 

Butter-wort,  in  botany,  the  englifh 
name  of  a diltinft  genus  of  plants,  called 
by  botanifts  pinguicula.  See  the  articiB 
PiNGUlCULA. 

BUTTERY,  a room  in  the  hotifes  of  no- 
blemen and  gentlemen,  belonging  to  the 
butler,  where  he  depofites  the  iitenfils be- 
longing to  his  office,  as  table  linen, 
napkins,  pots,  tankards,  glafles,  cruets, 
falvers,  fpoons,  knives,  forks,  pepper, 
muftard,  &c. 

As  to  its  pofition,  Sir  Henry  Wotton 
fays,  it  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  northi 
fide  of  the  building,  which  is  defigned 
for  offices.  In  England  we  generally 
place  it  near  the  cellar,  miz.  the  room 
commonly  juft  on  the  top  of  the  cellar 
flairs. 

BUTTOCK  OF  A SHIP,  is  that  part  of 
her,  which  is  her  breadth  right  a-ftem, 
from  the  tack  upwards;  and  a ffiip  is 
laid  to  have  a broad  or  a narrow  buttock, 
according  as  ffie  is  built,  broad  or  narrow 
at  the  tranfum. 

BUTTON,  an  article  of  drefs,  ferving  to 
faften  deaths  tight  about  the  body,  made 
of  metal,  filk,  mohair,  &c.  in  various 
forms.  Metal  buttons  are  either  call  in 
moulds,  in  the  manner  of  other  fmall 
works,(See  Foundery)  or  made  of  thin 
plates  of  gold,  filver,  or  brafs,  whofe 
llruflure  is  very  ingenious,  though  but  of 
little  ufe. 

Buttons  of  all  forts  are  prohibited  to  be 
imported. 

Button,  among  gardeners,  denotes  much 
the  fame  with  bud.  See  the  article  Bud. 

Button,  in  the  manege.  Button  of  the 
reins  of  a bridle  is  a ring  of  leather,  with 
the  reins  palled  through  it,  which  runs 
all  along  the  length  of  the  reins.  To  put 
a horle  under  the  button  is,  when  a horfe 
is  flopped  without  a rider  upon  bis  back, 
the  reins  being  laid  on  his  neck,  and  the 
button  lowered  fo  far  down,  that  the  reins 
bring  in  the  horl'e’s  head,  and  fix  it  to  tlie 
true  pofture  or  carriage.  It  is  not  only 
tlie  horfes,  which  are  managed  in  the 
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lianc!,  that  muft  be  put  under  the  button; 
for  the  fame  method  mull  be  taken  with 
Itich  horfes  as  are  bred  between  two  pil- 
lars, before  they  are  batked. 
BUTTON’S-Bay,  the  name  of  the  north 
part  of  Hudfon’s-bay,  in  North  America, 
whereby  Sir  Thomas  Button  attempted 
to  find  out  a north-well  pafiage  to  the 
Ball- Indies.  It  lies  between.  So®  and 
loo®  well  longitude,  and  between  60? 
and  66®  north  latitude. 
BUTTON-tree,  a name  fometimes  given 
to  two  very  diftinifl  genuffes  of  plants,  the 
platanus  and  cephalanthus. 
Button-tree  of  Jamaica,  the  fame  with 
the  cnnocarpus  of  botanifts. 
BUTTRESS,  a kind  of  butment  built 
archwife,  or  a mafs  of  ftone  or  brick, 
lerving  to  prop  or  fupport  the  fides  of  a 
building,  wall,  &c.  on  the  outfide,  where 
it  is  either  very  high,  or  has  any  confi- 
derable  load  to  fuftain  on  the  other  fide, 
as  a bank  of  earth,  &c. 

ButtrelTes  are  tiled  againft  the  angles  of 
fteeples  and  other  buildings  of  Hone,  &c. 
on  the  outfide,  and  along  the  w'alls  of 
fuch  buildings  as  have  great  and  heavy 
roofs,  which  would  be  fubjefl  to  thruft 
the  walls  out,  unlefs  very  thick,  if  no 
buttrelTes  were  placed  againft  them  : 
they  are  alfo  placed  for  a fupport  and 
butment  againft  the  feet  of  fome  arches, 
that  are  turned  acrofs  great  halls,  in  old 
, palaces,  abbeys,  fs’c. 

The  theory  and  rules  of  buttrelTes  are 
one  of  the  defiderata  in  arcliiteiflure  ; but 
the  fize  and  weight  of  them  ought  to  be 
in  proportion  to  the  dimenfions  and  form 
of  the  arch,  and  the  weight  which  is  fu- 
perincunibent  on  it. 

As  to  the  weight  of  the  materials,  both 
on  the  arch  and  in  the  buUrefs,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  calculate  : but  it  may  be  ob- 
jefted,  that  there  may  be  a fenlible  dif- 
ference, as  to  the  ftrength  and  goodnefs 
of  the  mortar,  which  may,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  compenfate  for  the  weight  of  the 
buttrefs. 

BUTZAW,  a town  of  lower  Saxony,  in 
Germany  : it  Hands  upon  the  river  Var- 
tiow,  on  the  road  from  Schwerin  to 
Roliock, 

BUXTON,  a place  in  the  peak  of  Derby- 
flfire,  celebrated  for  medicinal  waters ; 
the  hotteft  in  England,  next  to  Bath. 

Buxton-wei.ls.  The  ftrata  of  earth 
and  minerals,  in  the  parts  adjacent  to 
Buxtop,  are  peat  mofs,  blue  clay,  iron, 
Bndco.nl,  mixed  with  fulphur,  and  bra- 
fil.  See  the  article  Bath. 

The  warm  waters  there,  at  prefent,  are 
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the  bath,  which  takes  in  feveral  wjrm 
fprings,  St.  Ann's- well,  a hot  and  cold 
fpring  fifing  up  into  the  fame  receptadp 
and  Bingham-well.  * 

Thefe  waters  greatly  promote  dige|lio„ 
unlefs  they  are  drank  too  long,  in  whicit 
cafe  they  relax  the  ftomach,  and  retard 
all  the  digeftion  : they  are  well  adapted 
to  obftruiSlions  of  every  kind,  whence 
they  produce  furprizing  effefts  in  goutv 
rheumatic,  athritic  and  fcorbutic  pains' 
their  irritation  and  effefts  are  relaxation 
and  dilution,  and  wherever  thefe  are  in. 
dicated,  this  water  will  be  of  the  greated 
fervice  : it  is  of  great  benefit  in  thofe 
obftruftions,  which  arifefiorn'a  fliarn. 
nefs,  faltnefs,  or  earthinefs  of  the  blood 
and  lymph,  or  from  an  accidental  dil'pofi. 
tion  to  a rarefaftion  of  the  blood.  As  this 
water  is  warm,  highly  impregnated  with 
a mineral  fteam,  vapour,  orijririt;  itij 
fignally  beneficial  to  cramps,  convullions 
dry  aftmas,  bilious  cholic,  ftiffnefs, 
They  advifeboth  drinking  and  bathing  in 
the  ufe  of  thefe  waters  ; only  the  lafl  is 
of  bad  confequence  in  the  gout,  inward 
inflammations,  fevers,  dyfentery,  large 
inward  tumours,  or  in  an  outward  prtf. 
fure  of  the  body. 

As  to  the  age,  fex,  and  conftitution  of 
the  patient,  the  particular  lightnefs  and 
purity  of  thefe  waters  recommend  their 
ufe,  as  fafe  and  fuccefsful  to  almolt  every 
body  in  whatever  circumftances. 

BUXUS,  the  Box-tree,  in  bolany,  a 
genus  of  the  monoecia  tetrandria  clafs 
of  plant,  in  which  the  male  and  k- 
male  flowers  are  diftinft;  the  formet 
confifting  of  only  two  roundifli  petals, 
fomewhat  larger  than  thofe  of  the  cap,  to 
which,  however,  they  bear  a verv  great 
refemblance;  whereas  the  latter,  or  female 
flower,  confifts  of  three  fuch  petals.  The 
fruit  is  a roundifli  trilocular  capfiile,  con- 
taining two  oblong  feeds,  roundifh  ononc 
fide  and  plain  on  the  other. 

Buys,  a town  of  Dauphine,  in  France, 
fituated  on  the  confines  of  Provence: 
eaft  longitude  5®  zo°,  and  north  lati-, 
tude  44®  35', 

BUZZARD,  buteo,  in  ornithology,  the 
englifli  name  of  feveral  fpecies  of  the 
hawk-kind,  diftinguiflied  from  each  other 
by  particular  epithets  ; as,  i.  The  bald- 
buzzard,  with  blue  legs.  s.  Thecom- 
thpn  buzzard.  3.  The  honey-buzzard. 
4.  The  fubhuteo,  or  the  hen  harrier, 
and  the  ring-tail.  5.  The  nioor-buz- 
zai'd.  See  the  common  buzzard  repre- 
fen ted  in  plate  XXXIV.  fig.  5. 

BYGHOF,  crBYGOW,  a city  of  Lithu- 
ania, 
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aiila,  in  Poland,  fituated  on  the  river 
Nieper:  eaft  longitude  30°,  and  north 

latitude  53°.  ■ , j 

BY-LAWS,  or  Bye-laws,  private  and 
peculiar  laws  for  the  good  government  of  ■ 
a city,  court,  or  other  community,  made 
by  the  general  conl'entofthe  members. 
All  bv-laws  are  to  be  reafonable,  and 
for  the  common  benefit,  not  private  ad- 
vantage of  any  particular  perlbns,  and 
mull  be  agreeable  to  the  public  laws  in 
being.  If  made  by  corporations,  they 
are  to  be  approved  by  the  lord-chancellor 
or  chief  jullices,  or  jullices  of  affize,  on 
painof4ol.  if  againft  the  good  of  the 
public. ' 

But  it  is  faid,  a corporation  cannot  make 
by-laws  without  a cuftom  for  it,  or  the 
king’s  charter  ; nor  may  they  make  any 
by-fawto  bind  ftrangers  that  live  out  of 
their  corporation,  or  to  reftrain  a perfon 
from  working  in  or  letting  up  his  trade, 
though  it  may  be  for  the  ortler  and  regu- 
lating of  trades ; and  notwithdaiiding 
fuch  a by-law  may  inflifb  a redbnable 
penalty,  which  may  be  recovered  by  di- 
llrel's  or  aftion  of  debt,  yet  none  can  be 
imprifoned  upon  it,  as  it  is  contrary  to 
magna  cbaria. 

BYRLAW,  or  Burlaw  Laws,  in  Scot- 
land, are  made  and  determined  by  neigh- 
bours, elefted  by  common  confent  in 
byrlaw  courts.  The  men,  chofen  as  judg- 
es, are  called  byrlaw  or  burlaw-men, 
and  take  cognizance  of  complaints  be- 
tween neighbour  and  neighbour. 

BYSSUS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  modes, 
confining  of  plain,  fimple,  capillary  fi- 
laments. 
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The  bylTus  is  the  moil  imperrefl  of,  alt 
vegetables,  no  part  of  its  fruilification 
having  been  hitherto  difcovered  : its  fila- 
ments are  uniform,  and  often  lb  fine  as 
. to  he  fcarce  difcerniblefingly  ; though,  in 
a clufter,  they  make  a kind  of  fine  down. 
Botanifts  are  not  agreed,  whether  the 
byfiu'S  be  properly  a mofs  or  fungus. 
Linntsus  is  of  the  latter  opinion,  and  the 
generality  of  botanilfs  of  the  former. 

• Dillenius  thin-ks  it  is  of  a middle  nature 
. between  both. 

This  difference  of  opinion  probably  arofe^ 
Irom  hence,  that  authors  haveconfounded 
t wo  verydiftinfl  vegetables  tinder  the  name 
bylTus  ; the  one,  the  filaraentole  bodies, 
defcribed  above,  which  are  the  only  true 
bylfi  ; and  the  other,  the  dully  matter 
found  on  rotten  vegetables,  confiiling  of 
finall  globules,  which  are  truly  fun- 
gi, or  mullirooms.  See  plate  XXXIV. 
fig.  6.  , 

The  Uyffi  are  nearly  allied  to  the  con- 
fervte  ; from  which,  however,  they  dif- 
fer, as  confiding  of  finer,  fhorter,  and 
more  tender  filaments,  and  not  growing 
in  water,  as  the  confervse  do, 

Byssus,  in  antiquity,  that  fine  egyptiaa 
linen,  whereof  the  tunics  of  the  jewiih 
prieds  were  made. 

Philo  fays,  that  the  bylTus  is  the  clearefi; 
and  moit  beautiful,  the  whited,  fironged, 
and  mod  glofly  fort  of  linen  ; that  it  is 
not  made  of  any  thing  mortal,  that  is 
to  fay,  of  wool,  or  the  Ikin  of  any 
animal,  but  that  it  comes  out  of  the 
earth,  and  becomes  always  whiter,  and 
more  fliining,  when  it  is  walhed  as  it 
lliould  be. 
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G The  third  letter,  and  fecondconfo- 
nant  of  the  alphabet,  is  formed  by 
« forcing  the  breath  between  the 
tongue,  elevated  near  the  palate  (to 
make  the  voice  fomewhatfibilous)  with  the 
lips  open.  It  has  two  founds,  hard  and 
fofi;  hard,  like  k before  a,  o,  u,  1,  and  r ; 
as  in  call,  cod,  cup,  clean,  crop  ; and 
foft,  like  f befote  i,  e,  and  y ; a.s  in  city, 
ceffion,  cyder  : before  h it  has  a peculiar 
found,  as  in  chance,  chalk:  in  chord, 
chart,  and  lome  other  words,  it  is  harcl 
I'keki  but  in  many  French  words  it 'is 
foft  before  h,  like  f,  as  in  chailh,  chaerin. 
As  an  abbreviature,  C Hands  for  Cains, 
VOL.  I. 


Carolus,  CEefar,  candemno,  fefc.  and 
C C for  confulibtis . 

As  a numeral,  C lignifies  100,  CC  200, 
&c. 

Among  the  French,  C Hands  for  comets’, 
account;  C.  C.  ior  compie  courant,  ac- 
count current ; M.  C.  mott  cojupte,  my 
account ; C,  O.  compte  owvert,  open  ac- 
count; S.  C.  fin  coinpte,  his  account ; 
L.  C.  httr  compte,  their  account  ; N.  C. 
mtre  compte,  our  account, 

C,  in  miilic,  the  highed  part  in  the  tho- 
rough bafs  ; again,  a fimple  C,  or.  ra- 
ther a lemicircle,  placed  after  the  clilF, 
intimates,  that  the  mulic  is  in  common 
H h h time. 
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time,  which  is  either  quick  or  flow,  as 
It  is  joined  with  alegro  or  adqgip  : if 
alone,  it  is  ufually  adagio. 

If  the  C be  crelTed  or  turned,  the  firft 
requires  the  air  to  be  played  quick,  and 
the  laft  viry  quick. 

CAABA,  or  Caaeah,  properly  fignifies 
a fquare  building ; but  is  particularly 
applied  by  the  Mahometans,  to  the 
temple  of  Mecca,  built,  as  they  pre- 
tend, by  Abraham,  and  Ilhmael  his  fon. 
It  Is  towards  this  ternple  they  always  turn 
their  faces  when  they  pray,  in  whatever 
part  of  the  world  they  happen  to  be.  The  - 
Mahometans  will  have  thecaaba  to  have 
been  a place  of  worlhip  in  Adam’s  days; 
at  firft  it  was  only  a tent,  which  bad  been 
lent  down  from  heaven,  as  a proper  place 
wherein  to  worlhip  the  true  God.  It  was 
accordingly  often  vTifited  by  A'dam  on 
that  account,  as  well  as  by  Seth  his  fon, 
who  firft  built  a Hone  temple  on  the  fpot. 
This  having  been  demolilhed  by  the  de- 
luge, was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Abraham 
and  Ilhmael.  The  tradition  adds,  that  it 
was  on  occafion  of  Abraham’s  facrifice  of 
his  fon  IPnmael,  that  this  edifice  was  raif- 
ed  by  order  of  God  himfelf ; and  that  the 
horns  of  the  ram,  which  had  been  facri- 
ficed  in  Ilhmael’s  place,  were  faftehed  to 
the  golden  fpoutof  the  caaba,  where  they 
continued  to  the  time  of  Mahomet,  who 
took  them  away,  to  remove  from  theArabs 
all  occafiqn  of  idolatry. 

The  length  of  the  caaba  is  about  twenty- 
four  cubits,  its  breadth  twenty- three,  and 
height  twenty-feven  cubits ; the  dpor 
which  is  on  the  eaft-fide,  being  four  cu- 
bits from  the  ground,  and  the  floor  level 
with  the  bottom  of  the  door.  In  the 
Oorngr  next  this  door,  is  the  famous  black 
ftone,  which  is  fet  in  filver,  and  exceed- 
ingly refpeffed  by  the  Mahometans.  The 
pilgrims  kifs  it  with  great  devotion,  and 
-itis  by  fome  called  the  ri^ht-hand  of 
God  on  earth.  It  is  fabled  to  be  one  of 
the  precious  ftonesof  Paradife,  which  fell 
down  to  the  earth  with  Adam,  and  being 
taken  up  again  at  the  deluge,  was  brought 
back  by  the  angel  Gabriel  to  Abraham 
when  he  was  building  the  caaba.  It  was 
at  firft  whiter  than  milk,  but  grew  black 
long  ago  ; fome  fay  by  the  touch  of  a 
menftruous  wornan,  others  by  the  fins  of 
mankind,  others  by  the  numerous  kilfes 
of  the  devotees.  On  the  north-fide  of  the 
caaba,  within  a femicircular  inclofure, 
lies  the  white  ftone,  faid  to  be.  the 
fepulchre  of  Ifitmael,  which  receives 
the  rain  water  that  falls  off  the  caa- 
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ba,  by  a fpout  formerly  of  wood 
but  now  of  gold.  The  caaba  has  a 
double  roof,  lupported  within  by  ihree 
oflangular  pillars  of  aloes  wood,  between 
which,  on  a bar  of  iron,  hang  lomefil. 
ver  lamps.  The  outfide  is  covered  wiih 
rich  black  damaflc,  adorned  with  an  cm. 
broidered  borderof  gold,  which  ischang. 
ed  every  year,  and  was  formerly  Cent  by 
the  caliphs,  afterwards  by  the  fullans  of 
Egypt,  but'now  provided  by  the  turkilh 
emperors.  At  a fmall  dittance  from  the 
caaba,  on  the  eaft  fide  is  the  ftation  or 
place  of  Abraham,  where  is  another  ftone 
wherein  they  pretend  to  Chew  the  foot, 
fteps  of  that  patriarch,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  made  when  he  flood  on  it  in  build, 
ing  the  caaba,  where  it  ferved  him  fora 
fcaffold,  with  this  peculiar  advantage, 
that  it  rofe  and  fell  of  itl’clf  as  he  had  oc- 
cafion. 

This  temple  eftjoys  the  privilege  of  an 
aCTylura  for  all  forts  of  criminals;  but 
it  is  moft  remarkable  for  the  pilgrimages 
made  to  it  by  the  devout  Mnfluhnen, 
who  pay  fo  great  a veneration  to  it,  tbat 
they  believe  a fmgle  light  of  its  facred 
walls,  without  any  particular  aft  of  de. 
votion,  is  as  meritorious,  in  the  fight  of 
God,  as  the  moft  careful  dif-harge  of 
one’s  duty,  for  the  fpace  of  a whole  year, 
in  any  other  temple. 

CAB,  an  hebrew  dry  meafure,  being  the 
fixth  part  of  a feah  or  fatum',  and  the 
eighteenth  part  of  an  epha  : a cab  con- 
tained pints  of  our  eorn  meafure;  a 
quarter- cab  was  the  meafure  of  dove's 
dung,  or  rnore  properly  a fort  of  chick- 
peafe,  called  by  this  name,  which  was 
fold  at  Samaria,  during  the  fiege  of  that 
city,  for  five  fliekels, 

CAbBAGE,  a fpecies  of  braflica.  See  the 
article  Brassica. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  cabbages  culti- 
vated in  the  gardens  for  the  ule  of  the 
kitchen,  as  the  common  white  and  red 
cabbages,  the  ruffian  cabbage,  the  bat- 
terlea  and  fugar-loaf  cabbages,  thefavoy 
cabbages  ; the  borecole,  the  cauliflower, 
the  broccoli,  &c.. 

The  manner  of  laving  the  feeds  of  all  the 
beft  forts  of  cabbages  is,  to  make  choice 
of  your  belt  cabbages  about  the  middle 
of  November,  and  thefe  being  pulled  up, 
fliquld  be  carried  to  fomeflred,  and  hung 
for  three  or  fotir  days  by  the  ftalks,  that 
the  water  may  drain  from  between  the 
leaves  ; then  plant  them  in  fome  border, 
under  an  hedge,  quite  dovyn  to  the  mid- 
dle pf  the  cabbage. 
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If  the  winter  (hould  prove  very  hard, 
YOU  (hould  lay  a little  draw  or,  peafe- 
haulm  lightly  upon  them,  taking  it  off 
as  often  as  the  weather  proves  mild.  In 
the  fpring,  when  thofe  cabbages*  flioot 
out  ftrongly,  and  divide  into  a number 
of  finaller  brandies,  yon  muft  fupport 
their  Items;  and  if  the  weather  fliould 
prove  very  hot  and  dry,  you  (hould  re- 
frelh  them  with  water  once  a week  : 
when  the  tops  begin  to  look  brown,  cut 
off  the  extreme  part  of  every  (hoot ; and 
when  your  feeds  begin  to  ripen,  you  mult 
take  care  that  the  birds  do  not  dellroy  it, 
as  they  are  very  fond  of  thefe  feeds  : in 
order  to  prevent  which,  fome  throw  old 
nets  over  their  feeds  ; but  the  belt  me- 
thod is,  to  get  a quantity  of  bird-lime, 
and  dawb  over  a parcel  of  (lender  twigs, 
faltbed  at  each  end  to  (Ironger  (licks, 
placed  near  the  upper  part  of  the  feed, 
that  the  birds  may  alight  upon  them,  and 
by  that  means  be  fattened  theieto  : when 
the  feeds  are  fully  ripe,  you  mull  cut 
them  off,  and,  after  di-ying,  threlh  them 
out,  and  preferve  them  in  bags  for  ufe. 

In  Holland  and  Flanders,  there  are  an 
incredible  number  of  mills,  for  prepar- 
ing an  oil  from  the  feeds  of  reddilh  cab- 
bages, faid  to  be  good  for  feveral  pur- 
pofes. 

ABB.aG  E,  a name  by  which  the  crarabe 
of  botanifts  is  fometimes  called.  See  the 
article  Cr.ambe. 

taBBAGE-TREE,  a name  fometimes  given 
to  the  palm-tree,  called  by  LiniiEeus, 
phoenix.  See  the  article  Phoenix. 

Cabbaging,  among  gardeners,  a term 
ufed  for  the  knitting  of  cabbages  into 
round  heads.  See  the  article  C.abbage. 

CABBALA,  properly  fignifies  tradition, 
and  is  the  name  of  a myfterious  kind  of 
fciencs,  tliought  to  have  .been  delivered 
by  revelation  to  the  antient  Jews,  and 
tranfinitted  by  oral  tradition  to  thofe  of 
our  times  ; ferving  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  books  both  of  nature  and  fcripture. 
The  manner  in  which  Maiinonides  ex- 
plains the  cabbala,  or  traditions  of  the 
Jews,  in  his  preface  to  the  Milhna,  is  as 
follows:  ‘ God  not  only  deliveted  the  law 
to  Mofes  on  Mount  Sinai,  hut  the  expla- 
nation of  it  likewife.  When  Mofes 
came  down  from  the  Mount,  and  enter- 
ed into  his  tent,  Aaron  went  to  vifit  him, 
and  Mofes  acquainted  Aaron  with  the 
laws  he  had  received  from  God,  together 
with  the  explanation  of  them.  After 


this  Aaron  placed  himfelf  at  the  right- 
hand  of  Mofes,  andEleazar  and  Itlimar, 
the  fons  of  Aaron,  were  admitted,  to 
whom  Mofes  repeated  what  he  had  jutt 
before  told  to  Aaron.  Thefe  being  feat- 
ed,  the  one  on  the, right,  the  other  on 
the  left-hand  of  Mofes,  the  feventy  elders 
of  Ifrael,  who  compoled  the  Sanhedrim, 
came  in.  Mofes  again  declared  the  fame 
laws  to  them,  with  the  interpretations  of  , 
them,  as  he  had  done  before  to  Aaron 
and  his  fons.  Laftly,  all  who  pleafed  of 
the  common  people  were  invited  to  enter, 
and  Mofes  inftrufted  them  likewife  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  reft  :»,fo  that  Aaron 
heard  four  times  what  Mofes  had  been 
taught  by  God  upon  Mount  Sinai  ; Ele- 
azar  and  Ithmar,  three  times ; the  feven- 
ty elders,  twice  ; and  the  people,  once, 
Mofes  afterwards  reduced  the  laws  which 
he  had  received  into  writing,  but  not  the 
explanations  of  them  i thele  he  thought 
it  fufficient  to  trull  to  the  memories  of  the 
above-mentioned  peifons,  who  being 
perfectly  inftrufted  in  them,  delivered 
them  to  iheir  children,  and  thefe  again 
to  thei’S  from  age  to  age.’  ' 

The  Cabbala,  therefore,  is  properly  the 
oral  law  of  the  Jews,  delivered  down  by 
word  of  mouth  from  father  to  fon  ; and 
it  is  to  thefe  interpretations  of  the  written 
law,  that  our  Saviour’s  cerifure  is  to  be 
applied,  when  he  reproves  the  Jews  for 
making  the  commands  of  God  of  none 
effeft,  through  their  traditions. 

Some  of  the  Rabbins  pretend,  that  the 
origin  of  the  cabbala  is  to  be  referred 
to  the  angels,  that  the  angel  Raziel  in- 
(tiufled  Adam  in  it ; the  angel  Japlnel, 
Shem  ; the  angel  Zedekiel,  Abraham, 
But  the  truth  is,  thele  explications 
of  the  law  are  only  the  feveral  interpreta- 
tions and  decifions  of  the  Rabbins,  on 
the  law  of  Mofes  ; in  the  framing  of 
which,  they  Itudied  principally  the  com- 
binations of  particular  words,  letters,  and 
numbers,  and  ,hy  that  means  pretended 
to  difeover  clearly  the  true  fenl'e  of  the 
difficult  palfages  of  the  fcripture. 

This  is  properly  the  artificial  cabbala, 
to  diftinguKh  it  from  fimple  tradition  5 
and  it  is  of  three  forts  : The  firft,  called 
Gematria,  confills  in  taking  letters  as 
figures,  and  explaining  words  by  the 
arithmetical  value  of  the  letters  of  which 
they  are  compofed.  For  inllance,  the 
Hebrew  letters  of  nb’ti'  N3'  jabo-febilok,- 
i.  e.  SkUoh  Jhall  come,  make  up  the  fame 
H h h a arith- 
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arithmetical  number,  as  M'lyO  Mejftach, 
the  Meffiah,  from  whence  they  conclude 
that  Shiloh  lignifies  the  MefTiah.  ■ 

The  fecond  kind  of  artificial  cabbala, 
which  is  called  Notaricon,  confifts  in 
talcing  each  particular  letter  of  a word 
for  an  entire  diflrion,  for  example  ot 
ri'tl'Kin,  Bercfchith,  which  is  the  fiift 
word  of  Genefis,  compofed  of  the  letters 
B.  R.,A.  SCH.  J.  TH.  they  make 
Bara-Raki'ah  - Arez-Scha?naw!  - Jam-Te- 
hemoth,  i.  e.  He  created  the  firmament , 
the  earth,  the  heanjens,  the  fea,  and  the 
deep',  or  in  forming  one  intire  ditSlion 
out  of  the  initial  letters  of  many  5 thus, 
in  Atah-Gibhor-Leholam-Adonai,  i.  e. 
71)011  art  firong  for  enter,  O Lord,  they 
put  jthe  initial  letters  of  each  word  that 
compofe  this  fentence  together,  and  form 
the  word  KbJtt  Agla,  which  lignifies 
either  1 nuill  re-veal,  or  a drop  of  devj, 
which  is  the  cabbaliftic  name  of  God. 
The  third  kind  of  cabbala,  called  The- 
mura,  coniills  in  changing  and  tranfpof- 
ing  the  letters  of  a word  : thus,  of  the 
wocA  Berefchith  with  which  Genefis  be- 
gins, they  make  A-beiifri,  which  ligni- 
iies  the  fi.rfi  of  the  month  fiifri-,  and  infer 
from  thence,  that  the  world  was  created 
on  the  firll  day  of  the  month  Tifri,  which 
anfwers  nearly,  to  our  September. 

The  cabbala,  according  to  the  Jews,  is 
a noble  and  fublime  fcience,  conducing 
men,  by  eafy  methods,  to  the  profoundelt 
truths.  Without  it,  they  think  the  holy 
feriptures  could  not.be  diftinguilhed  from 
profane  books,  wherein  we  find  fome 
miraculous  events,  and  as  pure  morality 
as  that  of  the  law,  if  we  did  not  penetrate 
into  the  truths  locked  up  under  the  e-x- 
ternal  cover  of  the  literal  fenfe.  Some 
vifionaries  among  the  Jews  believe  that 
Jefus  Chrift  wrought  his  miracles  by  vir- 
tue of  the  mylteriesof  the  cabbala.  Some 
learned  men  are  of  opinion  that  Pythagoras 
and  Plato  learned  the  cabbaliftic  art  of  the 
Jews  in  Egypt.  Others,  on  the  contrary,' 
fay  that  the  philofophy  of  Pythagoras  ami 
Plato  furniftied  the  Jews  with  the  cabba- 
la. Moft  of  the  heretics  in  the  primitive 
chriftian  church  fell  into  the  vain  conceits 
of  the  cabbala,  particularly  the  Gnoftics, 
Valentinians,  andBafilidians;  and  Henry 
More  alfures  us,  that  all  his  learning 
and  philofophy  ended  in  mere  fcepticifm, 
till  he  applied  his  mind  to  the  divine  and 
hidden  feience  of  the  cabbala,  which  in  a 
Ihort  lime  brought  him  forth  into  the  moft 
glorious  light,  and  filled  his  foul  with 
notices  utterly  ineffable.i 


On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Burnet  examines 
into  the  meri  ts  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
cabbala,  and, finds  it  to  be  without  any 
rational  foundation,  and  not  conducing 
to  any  real  knowledge.  But  he  conjee- 
tures,  that  the  moft  antient  cabbala,  be- 
fore it  was  confounded  and  defiled  witii 
fables,  might  contain  fomething  ofthe 
original  ot  things,  and  their  gradations' 
particularly,  that  before  the  creation,  all 
things  had  their  being  in  God  ; that  from 
him  they  flowed  as  emanations ; thatihey 
will  all  flow  back  again  into  him,  when 
they  are  deftroyed  ; and  that  there  will 
fucceed  other  emanations  and  regenera- 
tions, and  other  deftruflioiVs  and  ahforp. 
tioris  to  all  eternity,  as  they  had  been 
from  all  eternity  ; that  nothing  is  pro. 
dirced  out  of  nothing;  and  that  the  things 
. produced,  never  return  to  nothing,  but 
always  have  their  fubfiftence  in  God. 
CABBALISTS,  the  jewifli  dodlors,  who 
profefs  tire  ftudy  of  the  cabbala. 

In  the  opinion  of  thefe  men,  there  isnota 
wor  d,  letter,  or  decent  in  the  law,  with- 
out  fome  myftery  in  it.  The  Jews  are 
divided  into  two  general  fe6f.s ; theka- 
raites,  who  I'efufe  to  receive  either  tradi- 
tion  or  the  talinud,  or  any  thing  but  the 
pure  text  of  feripture;  and  the  rabbinilts, 
or  talmudifts,  who,  belides  this,  receive 
the  traditions  ofthe  antients,  and  follow 
the  talmud.  - 

The  latter  are  again  divided  into  two 
other  fefls  ; pure  'rabbinifts,  who  ex- 
. plain  the  feripture,  in  its  natural  fenl'e, 
by  grammar,  hiftory,  and  tradition; 
and  cabbalifts,  who,  to  difeover  hidden 
myftical  fenfes,  which  they  fit ppofe  God 
to  have  couched  therein,  make  ufe  of  the 
cabbala,  and  the  myftical  methods  above 
mentioned’.  1 

CABBIN,  or  Cabin.  See  Cabin. 
CABECA,  or  Cabes'se,  a name  given  to 
thefineft  filks  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  as  thole 
from  I 5 to  zo  per  cent,  inferior  to  them, 
are  called  barina.  The  Indian  workmen 
endeavour  to  pafs'them  off  one  with  the 
other  : for  which  reafon,  the  more  expe- 
■ rienced  european  merchants  take  care  to 
open  the  bales,  and  to  examine  all  the 
ikains  one  after  another.  The  Dutch 
dittinguifir  two  forts  of  cabecas ; namely, 

■ the  moor  caheja  and  the  common  cabe- 
ca.'  The  former  is  fold  at  Amtterdam  for 
about  2i-§  fchellinghen  flemifl),  and  the 
other  for  about  18  f. 

CABENDA,  a port-town  of  Congo,  in 
-'\frica,  fubjefl  to  the  Portuguefe ; eaft 
longitude  iz",  and  fouth  latitude  4°, 
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CABtDO'S,  or  Cavidos,  a long  meafure 
uleci  at  Goa,  and  in  other  places  of  the 
Baft  Indies  belonging  to  the  Portuguefe, 
to  meafure  (luffs,  linens,  &c.  and  equal 
to  .+  of  the  Paris  ell. 

CABIN,  orCABBiN,  in  the  fea-Ianguage, 
a finall  room,  or  apartment,  whereof 
there  are  a great  many  in  feveral  parts  of 
a (hip  ; particularly  on  the  quarter-deck,, 
and  on  each  fide  of  the  (teerage,  for  the 
officers  of  the  lhil>  to  lie  i n . 

The  great  cabin  is  the  chief  of  all,  and 
that  which  properly  belongs  to  the  cap- 
tain, or  chief  commander. 

cabinet,  or  Cabbinet,  the  moft  re- 
tired place  in  the  fined  part  of  a building, 
fet  apart  for  writing,  dudying,  or  pre- 
ferving  any  thing  that  is  precious. 

A complete  apartment  confids  of  a hall, 
anti-chamber,  chamber,  and  cabinet, 
with  a gallery  on  one  fide.  Hence  we 
fay,  a cabinet  of  paintings,  curiofities,®’ c. 

C.iBiNET  alfo  denotes  a piece  of  joiner’s 
workmanlhip,  being  a kind  of  prefs  or 
chell,  with  feveral  cloors  and  d'rawers. 
There  are  common  cabinets  of  oak  or  of 
chefnut,  varniflied  cabinets  of  China  and 
japan,  cabinets  of  inlaid  work,  and 
Ibaie  of  ebony,  or  the  like  fcarce  and  pre- 
cious woods. 

Formerly  the  dutch  and  german  cabinets 
were  much  edeemed  .in  France,  but  are 
now  quite  out  of  date,  as  well  as  the  ca- 
binets of  ebony,  which  came  from  Venice. 

CABIRI,  a term  in'  the  theology  of  the 
antient  Greeks,  fignifying  great  and 
powerful  gods  ; being  a name  given  to 
the  gods  of  Samothracia.  They  vvere 
alfo  wordilped  in  other  parts  of  (j-reece, 
as  Lemnos  and  Thebes,  where  the  Cabi- 
ria  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  them  j 
thefe  gods 'are  faid  to  be,  in  number, 
four,  viz.  Axifcros,  Axiocerfa,  Axio- 
cerfiis,  and  Cafmilus.  See  the  next  ar- 
ticle. 

CABIRIA,  feftivals  iri  honour  of  the'Ca- 
hiri,  celebrated  in  Thebes  and  Lemnos, 
hut  efpecially  in  Samothracia,'  an  ifland 
confecrated  to  the  Cabiri.  All  who  were 
initiated  into  the  myderies  of  thefe  gods, 

. were  thought  to  be  fecured.  thereby,  from 
dorms  at  lea,'and  all  other  dangers.  The 
ceremony  of  initiation  was  performed, 
by  placing  the  candidate,  crowned  with 
olive  branches,  and  girded  about  the  loins 
with  a purple  ribband,  oh  a kind  of 
throne,  about  which  the  prieds,  and  per- 
fon.s  before  ipitiated,  danced. 

CABLE,  a thick,  large,  drong  rope,  com- 


monly of  hemp,  which  ferveS  to  keep  x 
Ihip  at  anchor. 

There  is  no  merchant  Ihip,  however 
weak,  but  has,  at  lead,  three-  cables  ; 
namely,  the  chief  cable,  or  cable  of  the 
Iheet-anchor,  a common  cable,  and  a 
fmallei-'one. 

Cable  is  alfo  faid  of  ropes,  which  ferve  to 
raife  heavy  loads,  by  the  help  of  cranes, 
pullies,  and  other  engines.  The  name  of 
cable  is  ufualiy  given  to  fuch  as  have,  at 
lead,  three  inches  in  diameter ; thole, 
that  are  lefs,-  are  only  called  ropes  of  dif- 
ferent names,  according  to  their  ufe. 
Every  cable,  of  what  'thicknefs  foever  it 
be,  is  compoled  of  three  drands  ; every 
drand  of  three  ropes  ; and  every  rope  of 
three  twids  : the  twid  is  made  of  more 
or  lefs  threads,  according  as  the  cable  is 
to  be  thicker  or  thinner. 

In  the  manufaflure  of  cables,  after  the 
, ropes  are  made,  they  ufe  dicks,  which 
they  pafs  fird  between  the  ropes  of  which- 
they  make  the  drands,  and  afterwards 
between  the  drands  of  which  they  make 
the  cable,  to  the  end  that  they  may  all 
twid  the  better, ' and  be  more  regularly 
wound  together  ; and.  alfo,  ./o  prevent 
theiri. from  twining  or  intangling,  they 
hang",  at  the  end  '.of  each  drand  and  of 
each  rope,  a weigh't  of  lead  or  of  done. 
The  number  of  threads,  each  cable  is 
compofed  of,  is  always  proportioned  to 
its  length  and  thicknefs  5 and  it  is,  by 
this  number  of  threads,  that  its  weight 
and  value  are  afceftaihed- : thus,  a cable 
of  three. inches  circumference,  or  one- 
inch  diameter,  ought  to  cbnfid  of  48  or- 
dinaty  threads,  and  weigh  19a  pounds  ; 
and  on  this  foundation,  is  calculated  thp 
following  table,  very  ufeful.for  all  peo- 
ple engaged  in  marine  cori-imerce,  vvho 
lit  out  merchant-men  for  their  own  ac- 


count,  or  frei 

oht  them  for  the  account  of 

others. 

A table  of  the  number  of  threads  and 

weight  of  cables,  of  diiferent  circumferen- 

ces. 

Circumf. 

Threads. 

A^Veight. 

3, inches. 

■ 4« 

19a  pounds. 

4-  . 

77 

308 

5 

lai 

,484- 

6. 

3X4  , 

- -7  ■ ■ 

■338 

95* 

8 ' 

3“' 

J*44 

9 

393 

157a 

JO 

485 

1940 

It 

398 

43  9 i , 

is- 

699. 

*796 

Cir- 
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Circuraf. 

Threads, 

Weight. 

13  inches. 

821 

3284  pounds. 

952 

3S08 

iS 

1093 

437® 

16 

1244 

4976 

*7 

X404 

5616 

1574 

6296 

J9 

1754 

7016 

20 

1943 

777® 

Sheet  anchor  Cable  is  the  greatefl  cable  Be- 

longing  to  a fliip. 

Ser^ve  or  plate  Cable,  is  to  bind  it  about 

with  ropes,  clouts,  &c.  to  keep  it  from 
galling  in  the  hawfe. 
fpUce  a Cable,  is  to  make  two  pieces 
faft  together,  by  working  the  feveral 
threads  of  the  rope,  the  one  into  the 
other. 

Tay  more  Cable,  is  to  let  more  out  of  the 
Ihip.  Pay  cheap  the  cable,  is  to  hand  it 
out  apace.  Veer  inore  cable,  is  to  let 
more  out,  &c. 

CABLED,  in  heraldry,  a term  applied  to 
a crofs,  forrned  of  the  two  ends  of  a 
Ihip’s  cable  ; fometimes  alfo  to  a fcrofs 
covered  over  with  rounds  of  rope,  more 
properly  called  a crofs-cofded,  as  in 
plate  XXXV.  fig.  i. 

Cabled-flute,  in  architefture,  fuch 
flutes  as  are  filled  up  with  pieces,  in  the 
form  of  a cable.  See  Flutes. 

CABO  DE  IsTRlA,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  .Iftria,  in  the  dominion  of  Ve- 
nice, fituated  on  the  gulph  of  Venice, 
about  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Triefte  ; eaft 
longitude  14°  20',  and  north  latitude 
45°  5°'- 

CABOCHED,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the 
heads  of  beads  are  born  without  any  part 
of  the  neck,  full  faced, 

CABOLETTO,  in  commerce,  a coin  of 
the  republic  of  Genoa,  worth  about  three 
pence  of  our  money. 

CABUIA,  a fort  of  hemp,  which  grows 
in  the  province  of  Panama,  in  fputh 
America-  The  plant,  which  produces 
it,  has  leaves  like  thofe  of  a thiftle, 
though  broader,  thicker,  and  greener. 
When  it  is  ripe,  they  fteep  it  in  water, 
a-s  they  do  hemp  in  Europe,  and,  after 
it  is  dried,  beat  it  with  wooden  hammers, 
till  there  remain  nothing  but  the  threads. 
Of  thefe,  the  Indians  make  ropes  of  diffe- 
rent fizes,  and  Itrings,  which  are  fo  ex- 
tremely hard  and  ftrong,  that  they  ufe 
them  for  fawing  iron,  by  mounting  them 
on  a bow,  and  putting  a little  fand  upon 
the  iron,  as  the  work  advances. 

CABUL,  the  capital  of  a provincQ  of  the 
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fame  name,  on  the  north-weft  of  InJij' 
Both  the  town  and  province  of  Cabu! 
were  ceded  to  the  Perfians  in  1739, 
long,  69°,  and  north  lat.  33?  30',' 

CABURNS,  on  fh ip- board,  are  fmall  lines 
made  of  fpuii-yarn,  to  bind!  cables,  fei;e 
tackles,  or  the  like. 

CACAGOGA,  among  antient.phyficiani 
ointments,  which,  applied  fo  tliefunda! 
ment,  procure  ftools.  Paulus  .ffigineu 
direfls  to  boil  alum,  mixed  with  honey, 
for  that  purpofe. 

CACAO,  the  Chocolate-tree,  into, 
tany,  a genus  of  trees,  called  by  Lin. 
naeus  theobroma.  See  Theobroma, 
The  fruit  of  this  tree,  called  cacao-nuts, 
in  order  to  be  good,  muft  have  a very 
brown  arid  pretty  even  Ikin  or  peelf  and 
when  it  is  taken  off,  the  kernel  mullap- 
pear  full,  plump,  and  lliining,  of  a 
■ hazle-nut  colour,  very  dark  on  theoot- 
fide,  a little  more  reddifli  within,  of  a 
bitterilh  and  aftringent  tafte,  without 
any  greenifh  or  mufty  favonr.  It  is  one 
of  the  moll  oily  fruits,  which  nature  pro- 
duces, and  has  this  wonderful  advantage 
that  it  never  grows  rank,  how  old  foevec 
it  be,  as  all  other  fruits  do,  which  have 
any  analogy  with  this  : fuch  as  almonds, 
kernels  of  pine-apples,  piftachio-nuts, 
olives,  &c.  It  is.brought  from  Caracca, 
Marighan,  and  feveral  of  the  illands  in 
the  Well-Indies : bu  t the  firlt  kind  is  the 
bell.  The  Mexicans  elleem  cacao-nuls 
as  anodyne,  and  eat  them  raw,  to  af. 
fuage  pains  of  the  bowels.  In  fome  parts 
of  America,  the  feeds  are  ufed  by  the  In- 
dians as  money;  twelve  or  fourteen  are 
valued  at  a fpanifli  real,  or  fix-pence  three 
farthings  fterling.  Of  this  fruit  is  made 
an  excellent  conferve,  which  far  excels 
all  the  fweet-meats  made  in  Europe,  and 
alfo  chocolata  ; for  the  . preparation  of 
which  fee  the  article  Chocolate. 
CACERES,  a town  of  Ellremadura,  in 
Spain,  about  feventeen  miles  Ibmh-eall 
of  Alcantara  ; well  longitude  6“  4/, 
and  north  latitude  39®  iz', 
CACHAN,  a city  of  Perfia,  fituated  in  a 
large  plain,  about  twenty  leagues  from 
Ifpahan, 

It  is  remarkable  fdr  its  manufaftures  of 
gold  and  lilver  fluffs,  and  of  fine  earthen 
ware. 

CACHAO,  or  Kechio,  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Tonquin,  fituated  on  the 
weftern  fhore  of  the  river  Domea  ; eall 
long.  ro5°,  and  north  lat.  22"  30'. 
CACHECTIC,  fomething  partaking  of 

the 
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the  nature  of,  or  belonging  to,. a cachexy.  • 
Sec  the  article  Cachexy. 

CACHEMIRE,  orKACHEMiRE,  a pro- 
vince  of  Afia,  in- the  country  of  the  Mo- 
gul. The  inhabitants  are  thought  to 
have  been  originally  Jews,  becaufe  they 
fueak  much  of  Moles  and  Solomon, 
whom  they  believe  to  have  travelled  into 

their  country.  . , r 

This  alfo  is  the  name  of  the  capital  ot 
that  province,  fituated  in  76°  eaft  long, 
and  3+"  30'  north  latitude. 

CACHEXY,  in  medicine,  ftich  a difpofi- 
tion  of  the  body  as  depraves  the  nourifli- 
ment  throughout  its  whole  habit. 
Tliecaufes  of  a cachexy  are  any  bad 
hate  of  the  nutritious  juices,  ,or  a fault 
in  ihe  velfels'defigned  for  iheir  reception, 
or  a defeft  of  the  aflimilating  faculty. 
From  the  firft  of  thefe  caufes  arife  many 
diforders,  according  to  the  various  co- 
lour, quantity,  tenacity,  acrimony,  flui- 
dity ot  the  diltempered  humour,  as  a dif- 
colouring  of  the  Ikin,  a fwelling  under 
the  eyes;  the  flelliy  parts  become  bloated  ; ' 
and  laltly,  the  body  is  either  reduced  to  a 
Ikeleion,  or  afflifted  with  a leucophleg- 
matia  and  a dropfy.  The  velfels'  may 
be  too  contraflile  or  too  lax,  and  confe- 
qtientiy  the  diforders  that  proceed  from 
thence,  may  he  looked  upon  as  the  caufes 
of  this  difeafe,  and  the  fault  may  lie  in 
the  aflimilating  faculty,  if  the  force,  by 
which  the  fluids  are  circulated,  is  too  lan- 
guid or  too  violent.  From  what  has 
been  faid,  the  diagnoftic  figns  are  evi- 
dent, and  the  prognoftics  may  be  ga- 
thered from  the  confideration  of  thecaufe, 
duration,  the  effefls  and  degree  of  the 
dileafr,  Sfc. 

The  cure  Ibmetimes  requires  a correflion 
and  a moderate  infpilfation  of  the  too  acid 
fluid.  Wliep  it  is  tenacious  and  ftagna- 
ting,  it  mull  be  diflblveS.  But  the  me- 
dicines mull  be  varied,  according  to  the 
various  caufes,  from  whence  thele  two 
faults  arife.  The  greaiell  care  mull  be 
taken,  that  the  aliment  be  moll  like  the 
healthy  fluids,  and  eafy'  of  digeltion. 
The  organs  of  digellion  fliould  be  dif- 
pofcd  to  petform  their  office  by  mild  di- 
geftives,  then  by  vomits  and  purges,  and 
by  medicines  which  promote  digellion. 
When,  by  the  ufe  of  thefe,  the  morbific 
matter  is  attenuated,  you  mull  proceed 
to  I'aponaceous  remedies,  diuretics,  and 
fudoi'ifics,  and  lail  of  all  to  chalybeates, 
with  exercife,  friflions,  and.  baths. 

When  a cacheilic  tabes  arifes,  -from  too 


great  an  acrimony,  the  nature  of  that 
acrimony  mull  be  inquired  into,  and 
correfled  by  its  contraries. 

CACHRYS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  pentandria-digynia  ciafs  ; 
the  general  flower  of  which  is  uniform  ; 
the  proper  flowers  confill  of  five  lanceo- 
lated,  equal,  and  fomewhat  erefil  petals  ; 
the  fruit  is  roundilh,  angulated,  obtufe, 
very  large,  and  feparable'  into  two  parts, 
with  two  feeds  very  large,  very  convex  on 
one  fide,  and  plane  on  the  other ; fungous, 
and  containing  a fingle  ovato-oblong  nu- 
cleus. See  plate  XXXV.  fig.  a. 

CACOCHYMIA,  a vicious 

liate  of  the  vital  humours,  efpecially  of 
the  mafs  of  blood,  ariling  either  from  a 
diforder  in  the  fecretions,  or  excretions, 
or  from  external  contagion.  This  word 
is,  by  Ibme  writers,  applied  to  the  abun- 
dance  or  excefs  of  any  ill  humour,  whe- 
ther it  be  bile,  pituita,  or  any  other,  pro- 
viding there  be  one  that  thus  offends  in 
quantity. 

CACOETHES,  in  medicine,  an  epithet 
applied,  by  Hippocrates,  to  malignant 
and  difficult  dillempers  : when  applied 
to  figns  or  fymptoms,  it  imports  vyhat’is 
very  bad  and  threatening ; and  if  given 
to  tumours,  ulcers,  &c,  it  denotes  a great 
malignancy. 

CACTUS,  Torch-thistle,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  icofandria-monc^gynia 
dais  of  plants,  comprehending  the  torch - 
thillle,  melon-thillle,  perelkia,  and  co- 
chineal-plant ; the  flower  of  which  con- 
fills  of  a great  many  broad  obtufe  petals, 
the  exterior  ones  fliort,  and  the  interior 
ones  long  and  connivent : the  Ifuit  is  an 
oblong  umbilicated  berry,  cowered  with 
little  leaves,  like  the  cup,  with  one  cell, 
containing  numerous,  roundilh,  and  fmall 
feeds. 

This  is  a culinary  plant,  which  is  blanch- 
ed like  celery,  and  like  that  eaten  raw 
with  pepper  and'  fait  in  Italy.  In  the 
medicinal  virtues,  it  agrees  with  the  cy- 
nara,  or  artichoke. 

CADARI,  or  Kadari,  a left  of  Ma- 
hometans, which  attributes  the  aftions 
of  men  to  men  alone,  and  not  to  the  di- 
vine decree  determining  his  will ; and 
denies  all  ablbltite  decrees,  and  predefti- 
nation.  Ben  Aun  calls  the  cadari,  the 
magi  or  manichees  of  the  mulTulmen. 

CADE,  a cag,  calk,  or  barrel.  A cade 
of  herrings  is  a velfel,  containing  the 
quantity  of  j 00  red  herrings,  or  of  Iprats 
1000. 
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Caoe-I.amb,  a young  Iamb,  weaned  and 
brought  up  by  hand  in  a houfe. 

Cade-oil,  an, oil  muchufed  in  France  and 
Germany  ; it  is  prepared  from  tlie  fiuit 
of  a fpecies  of  cedar,  called  oxycedrus. 

CADENCE,  in  mufic,  according  to  the 
antients,  is  a feries  of  a certain  number 
of  notes,  in  a cei'tain  interval,  which 
llrike  the  ear  agreeably,  and  efpecially 
at  the  end  of  the  fong,  ftanza,  &c.  It 
confifts  ordinarily  of  three  notes. ' 
Cadence,  in  the  modern  mulic,  may  be 
defined  a certain  conclulion  of  a long,  or 
of  the  parts  of  a fong,  which  divide  it, 
as  it  were,  into  fo  many  numbers  or  pe- 
riods. It  is  when  the  parts  terminate  in 
a chord  or  note,  the  ear  fe^ming  natu- 
rally to  eitpeS:  it  j and  is  much  the  fame 
in  a fong,  as  the  period  that  clofes  the 
fenfe  in  a paragraph  of  a difcourfe. 

A cadence  is  either  perfeff,  confifting  of 
two  notes  fong  after  each  other,  or,  by 
degrees,  conjoined  in  each  of  the  two 
parts,  and,  by  thefe  means,  fatisfying 
the  ear  j or  imperfeft,  when  its  laftmea- 
fure  is  not  in  the  octave  or  unifon,  but 
a fixth  or  third.  It  is  called  imperfeft, 
becaufe  the  ear  does  not  acquiefce  in-the 
conclufion,  butexpefls  a continuation  of 
the  fong.  The  cadence,  is  faid  to  be 
broken,  when  the  bafs,  inftead  of  fall- 
ing a fifth,  as  the  ear  expefls,  rifes  a fe- 
cond,  either  majiir  or  minor.  Tvery  ca- 
dence is  in  two  meafures ; fometimes  it 
is  fufpended,  in  which  cafe  it  is  called  a 
repofe,  and  only  confills  of  one  meafure, 
as  when  the  two  parts  flop  at  the  filth, 
without  finifhing  the  cadence.  With  re- 
gard to  the  bafs-viol,  Mr.  RoulTeau  di- 
ftinguillies  two  cadences,  one  with  a 
reft,  when  the  finger,  that  ftiould  fiiake 
the  cadence,  flops  a little,  before  it 
lhakes,  on  the  note  immediately  above 
that  which  requires  the  cadence;  and 
one  without  a reft,  when  the  flop  is 
omitted. 

All  cadences  are  to  be  accommodated  to 
the  charadlers  of  the  airs. 

Cadence,  in  the  manege,  an  equal  mea- 
lure  or  proportion,  obferved  by  a horle 
in  all  his  motions  ; fo  that  his  times  have 
a,n  equal  regard  to  one  another,  the 
one  does  not  embrace  or  take  in  more 
ground  than  the  other,  and  the  horle  ob- 
ierves  his  ground  regularly. 

Cadence,  in  rhetoric  and  poetry,  the  run- 
ning of  verfe  or  profe,  otherwil'e  called 
the  number?,  and  by  the  antients  jrS.ujr. 
See  the  article  Ruvmf, 


It  would,  be  eafy  to  give  indaaces 
in  our  own,  as  well  as'the  greek  and  io.’ 
man  poets,  when  the  cadence  is  adniira'. 
bly  adapted  to  the  fubjeft  in  hand. 

Cadence,  in  dancing,  is  when  thelaeral 
fteps  and  motions  follow,  or  coirerpond 
to  the  notes  and  meafures  of  the  mulic  ‘ 

CADENE,  one  of  the  forts  of  carpetj 
which  the  Europeans  import  from  tlie 
Levant.  They  are  the  woift  fort  of  all 
and  are  fold  by  the  piece  from  one  to  two 
piafters  carpet. 

CADET,  the  younger  fon  of  a family,  j; 
a term  naturalized  in  our  language  from 
the  French.  At  Paris,  among  tlieciii. 
zens,  the  cadets  have  an  equal  patrimony 
with  the  reft.  At  Caiix,  in  Normandy, 
the  cuftom,  as  with  us,  is  to  leave  ali.io 
the  eldeft,  except  a fmall  portion  to  die 
cadets.  In  Spain,  it  is  ufual  for  oneof 
the  cadets  in  great  families,  to  take  ilic 
mother’s  name. 

Cadet  is  alfo  a military  term,  denoting  a 
young  gentleman  who  choofes  to  cairy 
arms  in  a rnarching  regiment,  as  a pii- 
vate  man.  His  views  are  to  acquire 
fome  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war,  and 

. to  obtain  a commilfion  in  the  army.  Ca- 
det differs  From  volunteer,  as  the  for- 
mer takes  pay,  whereas  the  latter  fettes 
without  any  pay. 

CADI,  or  Cadhi,  a judge  of  the  civil  af- 
fairs in  the  turkifli  empire. 

It  is  generally  taken  for  the  judge  of  a 
town  ; judges  of  provinces  being  dillin- 
guifhed  by  the  appellation  of  inolla’s. 

In  Biledulgerid  in  Africa,  the  cadi  de- 
cides in  fpiritual  affairs. 

CADILESCHER,  a capital  officer  of  juf- 
tice,  among  the  Turks,  anfweringtoa 
chief  juftice  among  us. 

It  is  faid  that  this  authority  was  original- 
ly confined  to  the  foldiery,  but  that,  at 
prefent,  it  extends  hfelf  to  the  determi- 
nation of  all  kinds  of  law-fuits ; yet  ne- 
verthelefs  luhjedt  to  appeals. 

There  are  but  three  cadilefchers  in  all  the 
grand  fignior’s  territories ; the  firli  is, 
that  ofEurope  j the  feconri,  ofNalulia; 
and  the  third  refides  at  Grand  Cairo. 
This  Jaft  is  the  moft  confiderable ; they 
have  their  feats  in  the  divan  next  to  lie 
grand  vizir. 

CADIZ,  a city  and  port-town  of  Anda- 

Jufia  in  Spain,  fituated  on  the  north-well 
end  of  the  ifland  of  Leon,  or  Lyon,  op- 
pofite  to  Port  St.  Mary  on  the  continent, 
■about  fixty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Seville, 
and  forty  north- rvelt  of  Gibraltar ■ 
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weft  longitude  6"  40',  and  north  lati- 
tude 36®  30'. 

The  ifland  it  ftands  on  is  in  length  about 
eighteen  miles ; the  Ibuth-weft  end  is 
about  .nine  broad,  but  the  other  end 
where  the  city  ftands,  not  above  two. 
It  has  a communication  with  the  conti- 
nent by  means  of  a bridge ; and  with 
theoppofite  fliore,  forms  a bay  of  twelve 
jniles  long,  and  fix  broad.  About  the 
middle  of  this  bay,  there  are  two  head- 
lands, or  promontories,  one  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  the  other  on  the  ifland,  which 
advance  fo  near  together,  that  the  forts 
upon  them,  called  thePuntal  and  Mata- 
gord.a,  command  the  palTage;  and  with- 
in thefe  forts  is  the  harbour,  which  it  is 
impoflible  for  an  enemy  to  enter,  till  he 
has  firft  taken  the  forts. 
CADIZADELITES,  a fe£t  of  mahome- 
tans  very  like  the  antient  ftoics.  They 
Hum  fealis  and  diverfions,  and  affefi:  an 
extraordinary  gravity  in  all  their  aflions; 
they  are  continually  talking  of  God,  and 
lome  of  them  make  a jumble  of  chrifti- 
anity  and  mahometanifm  ; they  drink 
wine,  even  in  the  faft  of  the  ramazan  ; 
they  love  and  proteft  the  chriftians  ; they 
believe  that  Mahomet  is  the  Holy  Ghoft, 
praftife  circumcifion,  and  juftify  it  by  the 
example  of  Jefus  Chrift. 

CADMIA,  in  the  natural  hiftory  of  the 
.nntients,  the  name  of  two  diftinft  fub- 
ftanoes,  called  native  cadmia,  and  fafti- 
tiouscadmia.  The  native  cadmia'was  on- 
ly one  of  the  copper  ores  ; but  this  is  not 
the  cadmia  fo  much  cried  up  by  them, 
lor  it's  abforbent  and  deficcative  virtues  t 
this  was  the  faftitious  cadmia,  a recre- 
ment of  copper,  produced  in  the  copper- 
works,  of  which  there  were  three  kinds. 

*1  he  fineft  of  ail  was  found  in  the  very 
iTOuihs  of  ilie  furnaces,  from  whence  it 
nlued  out  with  the  flame  and  fmoke,  and 
was  therefore  called  capnitis,  or  fmoky 
cadmia  : a great  part  of  this  was  necefla- 
ri  y loft  in  the  air  ; but  the  little  that 
adhered  to  the  mouths  -of  the  furnaces, 
was  coliefled  in  form  of  a powder,  or 
line  allies. 

The  fineft  cadmia  next  to  this,  was  that 
lound  on  the  roofs  of  the  furnaces,  hano-.. 
nig  down  in  form  of  clufters  of  round 
nubbles;  and  therefore  called  the  cadmia 
hotryitiE,  the  botryoide,  or  cliiftered  cad- 
niia,  vyhieh  was  much  more  firm  and 
leavy  than  the  capnitis,  and  of  a grey-ifli 
«r  purple  colour,  whereof  the  latter  was 
always  efteerned  the  bcft. 

A third  kind  of  cadmia,  was  that  ga- 
of  the  furnaces. 
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as  being  not  light  or  fine  enough  to  af- 

cend  to  the  roof : it  was  called  cadmia 

placitis,  or  cruft-like  cadmia.  Of  this 
cruftated  cadmia  they  diftinguilhed  two 
kinds  the  one  of  a blackifli  colour  on  the 

fide,  called  onychitis,  on  account  of  the 
lefemblance  it  bore  to  the  onyx  in  its 
veins  and  clouds  ; and  the  other,  which' 
XaS  ^ ‘hroughout,  they  called 

All  thefe  kinds  of  cadmia,  now  difufed. 
were  highly  extolled  by  the  antients! 
They  tell  us,  that  in  difeafes  of  the  eyes, 
collyriums  prepared  with  them,  fcarce 
ever  failed  of  curing;  nor  is  their  efficacy 
in  wounds  and  ulcers  Jefs  cried  up. 

Among  modern  writers,  it  is  not  unufual 
to  confound  thefe  fubftances  with  tutty, 
oee  the  article  Tutty.  ^ 

CADORIN  a province  of  Italy,  in  the  ter- 
ritories  of  Venice,  bounded  by  the  bifhop- 
ncofBrixen,  on  the  north;  by  Friuli, 
on  the  eaft;  by  the'Bellunefe,  on  the 

CADRITES,  a fort  of  mahometan 
friars,  who  once  a week  fpend  great  part 
of  the  night  in  turning  round,  holding 
each  other’s  hands,  and  repeating  incef- 
lantly  the  word  iai,  which  lignifies  liv- 
ing, and  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  God  - 
during  which,  one  of  them  plays  on  a 
ftute.  They  never  cut  their  hair,  nor 
cover  their  heads,  and  always  go  bare- 
rooted  ; they  have  liberty  to  quit  their 

CADSAND,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of 
dutch  Flanders,  lituated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Scheld,  whereby  the  Dutch  com- 
mand the  navigation  of  that  river. 

CxADUCEUS,  in  antiquity,  Mercury’s  rod, 
or  fceptre,  being  a wand  entwifted  by 
two  ferpents,  borne  by  that  deity,  as  the 
enfign  of  his  quality  and  office,  given 
him  according  to  the  fable,  by  Apollo,  ' 
for  his  feven-ftringed  harp. 

W^ondeiful  properties  are  afcribed  fo  this 
rod  by  the  poets,  as  laying  men  afleep, 
rafing  the  dead,  It  is  iifed  alfo  as 
a fymbol  of  peace.  The  caduceus,  as 
found  on  fqme  medals,  is  a common 
fymbol,  fignifying  good  condua,  peace, 
and  prolperity. 

CADUS,  in  antiquity,  a wine  veflc!  of  a 
certain  capacity,  containing  eighty  am- 
phora;, or  firkins,  each  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  beft  accounts,  held  nine  gallons. 

Cx^CILIA,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a 
genus  of  ferpents,  the  charaflers  of  which 
are  thefe;  the  body  is  naked  with  wrink- 
led Tides:  the  upper  lip  is  prominent  be- 
^ ‘ * yond 
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yonJ  the  reft  of  the  mouth,  and  has  two 
tentacula  : and  there  is  no  tail. 

Of  this  genus,  authors  enumerate  feveral 
fpecies,  diftinguiflied  by  the  number  of 
their  rugae,  or  wrinkles. 

Some  phyficians  have  prefcribed  them  as 
• fudorifics. 

CiECUM,  or  CoECUM,  in  anatomy,  the 
blind  gut,  or  firlt  of  the  thick  intellines. 
Of  the  three  large  intellines,  called  from 
their  lize,  inteftina  craffa,  the  iirft  is  the 
caecum,  fitualed  at  the  right  os  ileum  ; 
it  refembles  a bag,  and  has  a vermiform 
c'r  worm-like  appendage  fixed  to  it.  It 
begins  at  the  termination  of  the  ileum,, 
and  terminates  in  the  bottom  of  the  bag, 
or  facculus,  which  it  forms  : its  length 
is  no  more  than  three  or  four  fingers 
breadth.  In  the  appendage  opening  in- 
to the  fide  of  the  ctecum,  there  are  Ibnie 
glands,  which,  together  with  its  erefl 
fituation,  feems  to  Ihew  that  fome  fluid 
is  fecreted  there.  In  hens,  this  is  double  ; 
as  alfo  in  many  other  fowls.  In  fillies,  , 
there  are  frequently  a vaft  number  of 
them,  and  in  feme  fpecies  not  lefs  than 
four  hundred.  In  man,  it  is  at  the  ut- 
moft  fingle,  and  is  often  wanting. 

CiEMENT,  in  a general  fenfe,  any  glu- 
tinous fubftance,  capable  of  uniting  and 
keeping  things  together  in  clofe  cohefion. 
In  this  fenfe,  under  caement,  are  compre- 
hended mortar,  folder,  glue,  &c.  but, 
ftriflly  fpcakiiig,  the  term  csment  only 
denotes  a glutinous  compofition  ufed  in 
crementing  broken  glaffes,  china-ware, 
or  earthen-ware. 

One  of  the  fineft,  and  at  the  fame  time 
ftrongeft  caement  for  this  purpofe,  is  the 
juice  of  garlic  ftamped  in  a Hone  mortar  : 
this,  if  the  operation  is  done  with  care, 
leaves  little  or  no  mark.  Another  em- 
inent is  made  by  beating  the  white  of  an 
egg  very  clear,  and  mixing  with  it  fine 
powdered  quick  lime,  or  ifinglafs,  pow- 
dered chalk,  and  a little  lime  may  be 
■mixed  together,  and  diflblved  in  fair 
water.  With  tlicfe,  the  glafies,  &c.  are 
to  be  caem^nted,  and  then  fet  in  the  fliade 
to  dry  i a caution  which  lliould  always 
be  obferved,  whichever  of  the  above  cae- 
iiier.ts  are  ufed. 

A .castnem  for  cracked  chemical-glalTe-s, 
that  will  ftaud  the  fire,  may  be  thus  pre- 
pared : take  wheat-flower,  fine  powdered 
Venice  glafs,  and  pulverized  chalk,  of 
each  an  equal  quantity ; of  fine  biick- 
duft,  one  half  of  the  faid  quantity  ; and 
a little  feraped  lint : mix  them  all  toge- 
ther with  the  whites  of  eggs;  then, 
fpreading  this  mi.xture  upon  a linen- 
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cloth,  apply  it  to  the  cracks  of  the  glalfe, 
which  muft  be  well  dried  before  they 
are  ufed.  Old  varnifh  is  another  cament 
that  will  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe. 

CiEMENT,  among  buildefs,  a ftrong  fort 
of  mortar,  ufed  to  bind  bricks  or  Hones 
together  Tor  fome  kind  of  mouldings  • 
or  in  ciErnenting  a block  of  bricks  fo 
th.e  carving  of  capitals,  fcrolls,  or  the 
like.  There  are  two  forts,  i.  Hates, 
ment,  which  is  the  moft  common,  made 
of  refin,  bees-wax,  brickduft,  and  chalk 
boiled  together.  The  bricks  to  be  cs! 
mented  with  this  kind,  muft  be  made 
hot  with  the  fire,  and  rubbed  to  and  fro 
after  the  esment  is  fpread,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  joiners  do  when  they  glue  two 
boards  together.  %.  Cold  ctement 
made  of  Chelhire-cheefe,  milk,  quick 
lime,  and  whites  of  eggs.  This  caement 
is  lefs  ufed  than  the  former,  and  is  ac- 
counted  a fecret  known  but  to  few  brick- 
layers. 

C.flSMENT,  among  engravers,  jewellers, 
&c.  a compofition  of  fine  brick-duft  well 
lifted,  refin  and  bees-wax,  in  ufe  among 
thefe  artificers  to  keep  the  metals  to  be 
engraven  or  wrought  on  firm  to  the 
block  ; and  alfo  to  fill  up  what  is  tube 
chefleled. 

CdEMENT,  in  chemiftry,  a kind  of  men. 
ftruum  compounded  of  falts,  fulphurs, 
and  brick  reduced  to  dry  powders,  and 
ftrewed  betwixt  plates  of  metal,  in  order 
to  raife  their  colour,  or  feparate  one  metal 
from  another.  See  C.ffiMENTATlON. 
Caements  are  prepared  of  fetch  falts  and 
other  ingredients,  as,  by  their  actiinony 
corrode  and  feparate  the  filver,  copper, 
or  other  metals  from  the  body  of  the 
gold.  , _ _ 

There  are  various  kinds  of  cretnents, 
but  thofe  called  the  common  and  royal, 
are  moftly  ufed  by  refiners.  The  fit'll  is 
made  of  brick-duft,  nitre,  and  verde- 
gris ; the  fecond,  of  fal  gemmae  and  at- 
moniac,  each  one  part,  two  parts  of  com- 
mon fait,  and  four  of  bole ; the  whcle 
reduced  into  a pafte,  with  urine. 

In  compounding  csements,  it  muft  be 
obferved'to  ufe  a weak  fort  in  refining 
gold  of  a little  value  ; but  when  the  gold 
has  but  a fmall  mixture  of  other  metal- 
line particles  in  it,  then  the  moft  effica- 
cious csements  are  to  be  adminlftered,  by 
which  means  much  time  and  expence  will 
be  faved. 

Csements  ufed  in  railing  the  colourofgold 
are  called  gradatory  csements. 

In  all  thefe,  copper  is  an  ingredient. 

CztEMENT  POTS,  or  thofe  ufed  in  the cs- 

nteti- 
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mentation  of  metals,  are  made  of  fine 
potter’s  clay,  and  that  either  pure,  or 
mixed  with  fand  in  different  proportions. 

CjEMENTATION,  in  a general  fenfe,, 
the  corroding  of  metals  in  a dry  form,  by 
means  of  the  fumes  of  acid  I'alts.  See  the 
article  CiEMENT.  ^ 

It  is  performed  in  the  following  manner. 
After  the  copper  has  been  feparated  as 
much  as  poflible  by  copelling,  a ftratum 
of  csment  of  about  half  an  inch  in  thick- 
nefs,  is  fpread  in  the  bottom  of  the  ce- 
ment-pot ; over  this  are  laid  thin  plates 
of  gold,  then  another  ftratum  of  caement, 
and  fo  on  alternately  till  the  pot  be  filled 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  brim.  This 
being  done,  the  pot  is  covered  up,  and 
encompalTed  with  fire  which  (hould  be 
made  gradually  fiercer  and  fiercer  ; and 
in  lixteen  or  twenty  hours  after  they  have 
been  red  hot,  entirely  removed,  that 
every  thing  may  cool  by  degrees.  Then 
the  pots  are  to  be  opened,  the  caement 
taken  out,  and  if  it  is  grown  too  hard, 
to  be  foftened  by  a fprinkling  of  hot 
water.  The  plates  of  gold  muft  be  wafh- 
ed  in  hot  water,  anAthe  water  renewed, 
till  it  be  free  from  all  faline  tafte  ; for 
the  falts,  together  with  the  metal  they 
have  corroded,  will  be  contained  in  the 
plates  of  gold.  The  gold  muft  be  tried 
with  the  touch-ftone,  or  fome  more  cer- 
tain method,  to  know,  if  it  has  tlie  de- 
gree of  finenefs  required.  And  if  it  is 
not  pure  enough,  it  m.iift  be  casmented  a 
fecond  time,  and  if  neceffary,  with,  a 
iiroiiger  caement. 

For  the  method  of  making  fteel  by  cae- 
mentation,  fee  the  article  Steel. 

CAEN,  the  capital  of  a county  of  the  fame 
name,  in  Normandy,  fituated  on  the  ri- 
verOrne,  aboutfeventy-five  miles  weftlof 
Rouen,  and  thirty  fouth- weft  ofHavre- 
de-Grace  j weft  longitude  2j',  north  la- 
titude 49°  so'. 

It  has  an  univerfity,  firft  founded  by  king 
Henry  VI.  of  England,  in  1431. 

CAERFILLY,  a town  of  Glamorganfiiire, 
about  five  miles  north  of  Landaff ; welt 
long.  3’  15',  and  north  latitude  51°  35'. 

CxERITES,  or  C,ffiRiTTJM  tabul.®,  in 
roman  antiquity,  tables  or  regifters  in 
which  the  names  of  the  Caerites  were  re- 
giftered.  The  people  of  Caere  were  ac- 
counted citizens  of  Rome,  but  had  no 
privilege  of  voting : hence  when  a ro- 
man citizen  was  degraded,  if  a fenator, 
he  was  expelled  the  lenate  ; if  a knight, 
he  loft  the  public  horfe  ; and  if  a plebei- 
an, his  name  was  infei  ted  in  the  regi- 
fter  of  the  Cseiites  j that  is,  he  vvas  fub- 


jefl  to  all  taxes,  but  incapable  of  voting 
or  enjoying  any  public  office. 

CAERLEON,  a market-town  of  Mon- 
mouthlhire,  fituated  on  the  river  Ulke, 
about  fixteen  miles  fouth-well  of  Mon- 
mouth : weft  longitude  3°,  north  latitude 
51®  40'. 

C/AERMARTHEN,  the  capital  of  Caer- 
niai  thenftiire  in  Wales,  fituated  upon  the 
river  Towy,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the 
fea. 

CAERNARVAN,  the  chief  town  of  Caer- 
narvanlliire,  in  Wales,  fituated- upon  the 
river  Menay. 

CAERWIS,  a market  town  in  Flint(liire,in  ■ 
north  Yfales,  about  five  miles  eaft  of  St. 
Afaph,  and  four  weft  of  Flint : weft: 
long.  3"  25',  north  latit.  53®  ao. 

CiESALPINA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
pentandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
having  no  cup  : the  corolla  is  of  the  rin- 
gent  kind,  formed  of  one  petal  ; the  fruit 
is  an  oblong,  accuminated  legumen,  con- 
taining one  cell-;  the  feeds  are  numerous 
and  oval. 

CAiSAR,  in  roman  antiquity,  a title 
borne  by  all  the  emperors,  from  Julius 
Caefitr,  to  the  deftruflion  of  the  empire. 
•It  was  alfo  ufed  as  a title  of  diltinflion, 
for  the  intended  or  prefumptive  heir  of 
the  empire,  as  king  of  the  Romans  is  now 
ufed  for  that  of  the  german  empire. 

This  title  took  its  rife  from  the  furname, 
of  the  firft  emperor,  C.  Julius  Csefar, 
which,  by  a decree  of  the  fenate,  all  the 
fucceeding '"emperors  were  to  bear.  Un- 
der his  fuccefibr,  the  appellation  of  Au- 
guftus  being  appropriated  to  the  empe- 
rors, in  compliment  to  that  prince,  the 
title  Casfar  was  given  to  the  fecond  per- 
fon  in  the  empire,  tho’  ftill  it  continued 
to  be  given  to  the  fiift  ; and  hence  the 
difference  betwixt  Ceefarufed  limply,  and 
Ctefar  with  the  addition  of  Imperator 
Auguftus. 

The  dignity  of  Csefar  remained  the  fe- 
cond of  the  empire,  till  Alexius  Comne- 
niis  having  ele6fed  Nicephorus  Meliffe- 
nus  Caefar,  by  contraft ; and  it  being 
neceffary  to  confer  fome  higher  dignity 
on  his  own  brother  Ifaacius,  he  created 
him  Sebaftocrator,  with  the  precedency 
over  Melifl'enus  ; ordering,  jthat  in  all 
acclamations,  &c,  Ifaacius  Sebaftocrator 
ftiould  be  named  the  fecond,  andMeliffe- 
mis  CEcfar,  the  tl-  ird. 

CA5SARIAN  section,  in  midwifery,  a 
chiriirgical  operation,  by  which  the  foe- 
tus is  delivered  from  the  womb  of  its 
mother,  when  it  cannot  be  done  in  the 
natural  way. 

1 i i » 
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There  are  chiefly  three  different  cafes, 
in  which  this  operation  is  praSicable  : 
the  firfl:  is,  when  the  mother  is  dead,  ei- 
ther in  the  birth,  or  by  fome  accident, 
while  the  foetus  is  reafonably  fuppofed  to 
be  yet  furviving  in  the  womb : the  fecond 
is,  when  the  mother  is  living,  and  the 
foetus  dead,  but  incapable  of  being  ex- 
trafled  or  expelled  by  the  natural  palfa- 
ges  i the  third  and  laft  is,  when  the  mo- 
ther and  foetus  are  both  living,  but  the 
latter  is  incapable  of  being  brought  into 
the  world  through  the  natural  paffages. 
In  the  firfl:  cafe,  this  operation  fhould  be 
peiformed,  not  only  as  foon  as  poflible, 
but  even  before  the  circulation  in  the 
mother  is  flopped,  becaufe  the  foetus  can- 
not long  furvive  : then  the  abdomen 
muft  belaid  open,  by  a crucial  incifion, 
as  in  common  diflcflions,  or  by  making 
a longitudinal  incifion  on  one  fide  5 and 
if  the  foetus  lliould  have  fallen  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  from  a rupture  of 
the  uterus,  fsfr.  it  fhould  be  taken  out 
immediately  : but  if  it  remains  concealed 
in  the-  womb,  that  body  fhould  be  cau- 
tioufiy  opened,  and  the  foetus  extrafled. 
In  thefecond  cafe,  thefurgeon  muft  make 
a longitudinal  incifion  on  the  outfide  of 
the  reiSlus  mufcle,  between  the  navel  and 
the  angle  of  the  os  ilium,  and  thereby  ex- 
traft  the  foetus.  If  the  foetus  is  con- 
tained in  the  fallopian  tube,  or  in  the 
ovary,  tliofe  parts  are  to  be  opened,  and 
the  foetus,  with  its  placenta,  then  re- 
moved : but  if  the  foetus  is  concealed  in 
the  uterus,  this  is  alfo  to  be  opened,  by 
a longitudinal  incifion,  fufficient  to  give 
a paffage  to  the  foetus,  and  its  appenda- 
ges. 

In  the  third  and  laft  cafe,  when  the  birth 
is  prevented  by  a callofity  of  the  vagina, 
cr  fomething  amifs  in  the  mouth  of  the 
uterus,  a divifion  and  dilatation  of  thefe 
parts,  is  preferable  to  the  caefarian  fec- 
tion,  as  lefs  dangerous  j and  the  fame 
may  be  faid  when  the  vagina  is  obftruft- 
ed  by  the  hymen,  or  f'ome  other  preter- 
natural membrane  : but  when  the  callo- 
fity of  the  vagina  is  fo  large  and  hard, 
as  to  render  the  birth  that  way  imprafli- 
cable,  if  it  was  to  be  divided,  there  is 
Mo  other  means  left  but  the  caelarian 
feflion.  If  a rupture  of  the  uterus 
IhoukI  be  made  in  the  agonies  of  labour, 
fo  as  to  let  out  the  fceius  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen,  in  this  cafe  it  will  be 
stecelTary  to  make  an  incifion  in  that 
part  made  moft  prominent  by  the  foetus, 
which  fl'oulJ  be  extrnSled,  as  before. 


C.®SARTA:NS,  cajarienfes,  in  romanan. 
tiquity,  were  officers  or  minillers  of  the 

roman  emperors  : they  kept  the  account 
of  the  revenues  of  the  emperors,  and 
took  pofleffion,  in  their  name,  of  fuel, 
things  as  devolved,  or  were  confifcaied  to 
them. 

CiESTUS,  in  antiquity,  a large  ganiltt 
made  of  raw  hide,  which  tile  wreillerj 
made  ufe  of  when  they  fought  at  the  pub. 
lie  games. 

This  was  a kind  of  leathern  llrsp, 
ftrengthened  with  lead,  or  plates  of  iron 
which  encompalTed  the  hand,  the  wrill 
and  a part  of  the  arm,  as  well  to  defend 
thefe  parts,  as  to  enforce  their  blows. 

C.ffi:sTus,  or  C/estum,  was  aifo  a kind 
of  girdle,  made  of  wool,  which  the  Imf. 
band  untied  for  his  fpoufe  the  firfl  day  of 
marriage,  before  they  went  to  bed. 
This  relates  to  Venus’s  girdle,  wliidi 
Juno  borrowed  of  her,  to  entice  Jupiitr 
to  love  her.  See  the  article  Cestus. 

C.-S1SURA,  in  the  antient  poetry,  is  when, 
in  the  fcanning  of  a verfe,  a word  isdi- 
vided  fo,  as  one  part  feems  cut  off,  and 
goes  to  a different  foot  from  the  reft;  at| 
Menti\ri  no\li,  nu7i\quam  mcn\dacia\ 
frojuiit. 

where  the  fyllables  rt.  It,  qiiam,  and  mat, 
are  caefuras. 

Cmfura  more  properly  denotes  a certain 
and  agreeable  divifion  of  the  words  be- 
tween the  feet  of  a verfe,  whereby  the  111! 
fyllable  of  a word  becomes  the  firfl  of  a 
foot ; as  in 

Arma  virumnue  cam,  irojs  qui  pi 
mil!  ab  oris. 

where  the  fyllables  m and  /Ware  esfuras, 

C.ffiSURA,  or  C.a5SURE,  in  the  modern 
poetry,  denotes  a reft,  or  paufe,  towards 
the  middle  of  an  alexandrine  verfe,  by 
which  the  voice  and  pronunciation  are 
aided,  and  the  verfe,  as  it  were,  divided 
into  two  hemiftichs. 

In  alexandrine  verfes  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
fyllable.s,  the  crefure  muft  always  be  on 
the  fixth  ; in  verfes  of  ten,  on  the  foiirihj 
and  in  ihofe  of  twelve  on  the  fixth : verfes 
of  eight  fyllables,  muft  not  have  any  cx- 
fure, 

CAETERIS  PARIBUS,  a latin  term, often 
ufed  by  mathematical  and  phyfical  wri- 
ters, the  words  literally  fignifying  then}, 
or  the  other  things,  being  alike,  or  equal 
Thus  we  fay,  the  heavier  the  bullet, 
cateris  fartbus,  the  gi  eater  the  range, 
i.  e.  by  how  much  the  bullet  is  heavier; 
if  the  length  and  diameter  of  the  piece, 
and  the  quantity  and  ftrength  of 
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powder  be  the  fame,  by  fo  much  will  the 
utmoft  range  or  diftance  of  a piece  of 
ordnance  be  greater. 

Thus  allb,  in  a phyfical  way,  we  fay, 
the  velncity  and  cjuantity  of  the  blood 
circulating,  in  a given  time,  through  any 
feaionofan  artery,  will,  ceteris  ■pai'tbits, 
be  according  m its  diameter,  and  near- 
nefa  to,  or  diftance  from  the  heart- 

Cafi'A,  orKAFFA,  a city  and  port- town 
ot  Crim  Tartary,  fituated  on  the  fouth- 
eaft  part  of  that  peninfula  ; eaft  longitude 
jys,  north  latitude  44"  55'. 
it  is  the  moft  confiderable  town  in  the 
country,  and  gives  name  to  the  ftraits  of 
CafFa,  which  run  from  the  Euxine,  or' 
Black-fea,  to  thePalusMeotis,  or  fea  of 
Azoph. 

CAFFILA,  a company  of  merchants  or 
travellers,  who  join  together  in  order  to 
(TO  with  more  fecurity  through  the  domi- 
nions of  the  grand  mogul,  and  through 
other  countries  on  the  continent  of  the 
Eaft-Indies, 

The  caffila  differs  from  a caravan,  at 
leall  in  Perfia  ; for  the  caffila  belongs 
properly  to  fome  fovereign,  or  to  fome 
powerful  company  of  Europe  ; whereas 
a caravan  is  a company  of  particular  mer- 
chants, each  trading  upon  his  own  ac- 
count. The  Englifli  and  Dutch  have 
each  of  them  their  caffila  at  Gambron. 

Caffila  on  the  coaft  of  Guzerat  or  Cam- 
baya,  fignifies  a I'mall  fleet  of  merchant- 
Ihips. 

CAFFRARIA,  the  country  of  the  Caffers, 
or  Hottentots,  in  the  molt  foiitherly  part 
of  Africa,  lying  in  the  form  of  a crefcent 
about  the  inland  country  of  Monomo- 
tapa,  between  35'’  fouth  latitude  and  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn  ; and  bounded  on  the 
call,  fouth,  and  welt,  by  the  Indian  and 
Atlantic  oceans. 

Moft  of  the  fea-coafts  of  this  country  is 
fubjeft  to  the  Dutch,  who  have  built  a 
fort  near  the  moft  fouthern  promontory, 
called  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

CAG,  or  Keg,  offturgeon,  &c.  a barrel, 
or  velfei,  that  contains  from  four  to  five 
gallons. 

CAGE,  canjca,  an  inclofure  made  of  wire, 
wicker,  or  the  like,  interwoven  lattice- 
wife,  for  the  confinement  of  birds,  or  wild 
beads. 

The  cage,  in  the  roman  amphitheatres, 
was  a place  wherein  favage  animals  were 
confined.  It  was  inclofed  with  iron  rails, 
and  open  a- top,  fo  as  to  be  feen  to  the 
bottom  by  the  Ipeftators. 

CAGLI,  a town  of  the  province  of  Urbino, 


in  the  pope’s  territories,  about  twenty- 
five  miles  fouth  of  the  city  of  Urbino  : 
eaft  long.  14®,  north  latit,  43°  15'. 

CAGLI.ARI,  the  capital  of  the  ifland  of 
Sardinia,  fituated  on  a bay  of  the  fea  in 
the  fouthern  part  of  that  ifland  j eaft  lon- 
gitude 9°  li',  north  lat.  39°. 

CAHORS,  the  capital  of  the  territory  of 
Qnerci,  in  the  province  of  Guienne,  in 
France,  fituated  about  forty-five  miles 
north  of  Tholoufe ; eaft  longitude  1®, 
north  latitude  44°  25'. 

It  is  the  fee  of  a bifliop,  and  has  an  uni- 
verfity. 

CAJANABURG,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Cajania,  or  eaft  Bothnia,  in 
Sweden,  fituated  on  the  north-eaft  part 
of  the  lake  Cajania,  about  three  hundred 
miles  north-eaft  of  Abo ; eaft  longit.  ay®, 
north  latitude  63°  joC 

CAJAZZO,  a town  of  the  province  of  La- 
voro,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  fituated 
about  fixteen  miles  north-eaft  of  the  city 
of  Naples  ; eaft  longitude  13°,  north  la- 
titude 41®  15'. 

CAIFUM,  a city  of  China,  fituated  in  the 
province  of  Honan,  on  the  river  Crocceus, 
350  miles  north-weft  of  Nanking  ; eaft 
longitude  113°  30',  north  latitude 
35®- 

CAIMACAN,  or  Caimacam,  in  the 
tiirkilh  affairs,  a dignity  in  the  Ottoman 
empire,  anfwering  to  lieutenant,  or  ra- 
ther deputy,  among  us. 

There  are  ufually  two  calmacans,  one 
refiding  at  Conftantinople,  as  governor 
thereof  j the  other  attending  the  grand 
vizir,  in  quality  of  his  lieutenant,  fece- 
tary  of  ftate,  and  firft  minifter  of  his 
council ; and  gives  audience  to  embalfa- 
dors.  Sometimes  there  is  a third  caima- 
can,  who  attends  the  fultan ; whom  he 
acquaints  with  any  public  difturbances, 
and  receives  his  orders  concerning  them. 

CAIMAN,  or  Caiman-islands,  certain 
american  iflands  lying  fouth  of  Cuba, 
and  north-weft  of  Jamaica,  between  81“ 
and  86“  of  weft  longitude,  and  in  ai®  of 
north  latitude. 

They  are  moft  remarkable  on  account  of 
the  fifhery  of  tortoife,  which  the  people 
of  Jamaica  catch  here,  and  carry  home 
alive,  keeping  them  in  pens  for  food, 
and  killing  them  as  they  want  them. 

CAINIANS,  or  Cainites,  in  church- 
hiftory,  chriftian  heretics,  that  fprung  up 
about  the  year  1 30,  and  took  their  name 
from  Cain,  whom  they  looked  upon  as 
their  head  and  father  : they  faid  that  he 
was  formed  by  a celeftial  and  almighty 
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power,  and  that  Abel  was  made  but  by 
a weak  one. 

Th  is  fe6l  adopted  all  that  was  impure  in 
the  herefy  of  the  gnoftics,  and  other  he- 
retics of  thole  times  : they  acknowledged 
a power  fuperior  to  that  of  the  creator;  the 
former  they  called  wifdora,  the  latter, 
inferior  virtue  : they  had  a particular  ve- 
neration forlCorah,  Abiram,  Efau,  Lot, 
the  fodomites,  and  efpecially  Judas,  be- 
cauie  his  treachery  occalioned  the  death 
of  JefuE  Chrift  : they  even  made  ufe  of  a 
gofpel,  which  bore  that  falfe  apollle's 
name. 

CAIRO,  or  Grand  Cairo,  the  capital  of 
Egypt,  fituated  in  a plain  at  the  foot  of 
a mountain,  about  two  miles  eaft  of  the 
Nile,  and  100  miles  fouth  of  the  mouth 
of  that  river  : eaft  longitude,  32°,  north 
latitude  30°, 

The  town  is  ten  miles  in  circumference, 
and  full  of  inhabitants.  The  caftle  ftands 
on  the  fummit  of  a hill,  at  the  fouth  end 
of  the  town,  and  is  three  miles  round. 
The  britilli  and  'other  european  ftates 
have  their  confuls  and  faftors  here,  for 
the  protedfion  of  trade. 

CAIROAN,  a town  of  the  kingdom  of 
Tunis,  in  Africa,  fituated  on  the  river 
Magrida,  about  eighty  miles  fouth  of 
Tunis;  eaft  long.  9“,  north  lat.  36°. 

CAISSON,  in  the  military  art,  a wooden 
cheft,  into  which  feveral  bombs  are  put, 
and  fometimes  only  filled  with  gunpow- 
der : this  is  buried  under  fame  work, 
whereof  the  enemy  intends  to  poffefs 
themfelves,  and  when  they  are  mailers  of 
it,  is  fired,  in  order  to  blow  them  up.  " 

Caisson  is  alfo  ufed  for  a wooden  frame, 
or  cheft,  ufed  in'Iaying  the  foundations  of 
the  piers  of  a biidge, 

CAITHNESS.  See  the  article  Cath- 

NESS. 

CAKE,  a finer  fort  of  bread,  denominat- 
ed from  its  flat  round  figure.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Bread. 

We  meet  with  divers  compofitions  under 
the  name  of  cakes  ; as  feed-cakes,  made 
of  flour,  butter,  cream,  fugar,  corian- 
der and  caraway  feeds,  mace,  and  other 
fpices  and  perfumes,  baked  in  the  oven  ; 
plumb-cake,  made  much  after  the  fame 
manner,  only  with  fewer  feeds,  and  the 
addition  of  currants;  pan-cakes,  made 
of  a mixture  of  flour,  eggs,  Sfc.  fried  ; 
cheefe-cakes,  made  of  cream,  eggs,  and 
flour,  with,  or  without  cheel'e-curd, 
butter,  almonds,  &c.  oat-cakes,  made 
of  fine  oaten -flour,  mixed  with  yeft, 
rolled  thin,  and  laid  on  an  iron  or  ftone 
to  bake  over  a flow  fire ; fugar-cakes. 


‘ made  of  fine  fugar  beaten  and  ftafcej 
with  the  fineft  flour,  adding  butter 
rofe- water,  and  fpices  : rofe.cakes,' pi,! 
cenfss  rolaceae,  are  leaves  of  rofes'driej 
, and  preffed  into  a maft,  fold  in  thellir», 
for  epithems. 

CALABASH,  in  commerce,  a ligbttijij 
of  velfel  made  of  the  fhell  of  a gourd 
emptied  and  dried,  ferving  for  a cafe  t,' 
put  divers  kinds  of  goods  in  ; as  piid, 
rofin,  and  the  like.  The  Indians  alfc’ 
both  of  the  north  and  fouth  fea,  puttlj 
pearls  they  have  filhed  in  calaballies ; and 
the  negroes,  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  do 
the  lame  by  their  gold  duft.  The  fmal. 
]er  calabafltes  are  alfo  frequently  ufed  u 
thefe  people  as  a raeafure,  by  which  they 
fell  thefe  precious  comjnodities  to  tke 
Europeans.  The  fame  veflels  likewife 
ferve  for  putting  in  liquors,  and  do  tie 
office  of  the  cups  as  well  as  of  bottles  for 
foldlers,  pilgrims,  &fc. 

CALABRIA,  the  molt  fcutherly  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  fituated  over- 
againft  Sicily. 

There  are  two  provinces  of  Calabria,  call, 
ed  the  hither  and  farther  Calabria,  v.iili 
refpeH  to  the  city  of  Naples ; Cofensa 
being  the  capital  of  the  former,  and 
Rheggio  of  the  latter. 

CALADE,  in  the  manege,  the  defeentor 
Hoping  declivity  of  a rifing  manege 
ground,  being  a fmall  eminence  upon 
which  we  ride  down  a horl'e  fevenl 
times,  putting  him  to  a flioit  gallop, 
with  his  forehams  in  the  air,  to  mate 
him  learn  to  ply  or  bend  his  haunclie!, 
and  form  his  flop  upon  the  aids  of  the 
calves  of  the  legs,  the  ftay  of  the  bridle, 
and  the  cavefon,  I'eafonably  given, 

CALAHORRA,  a city  of  old  Caifile,  in 
Spain,  fituated  on  the  river  Ebro, 'near 
the  confine's  of  Navarre,  about  fixty  miles 
north-weft  of  Saragoffa  ; weft  longitude 
2°,  north  lat,  42®  20'. 

CALAIS,  a port-town  of  Picardy,  in 
France,  fituated  on  the  englifli  channel, 
about  twenty-two  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Do- 
ver ; eaft  long.  2°,  north  latit.  51°. 

CALAMANCO,  a fort  of  woolen  lloif 
manufaHured  in  England  and  in  Bra- 
bant. It  has  a fine  glofs,  and  is  che- 
quered in  the  warp,  whence  the  checks 
appear  only  on  the  right  fide.  Some  cala- 
mancoes are  quite  plain,  others  have 
broad  ftripes  adorned  with  flowers; 
fomewith  plain  broad  ftripes,  fomewith 
narrow  ftripes,  and  others  watered. 

CALAMINARIS,  or  Lapis  CaI-WI- 
Naris,  in  natural  hiftory,  a kind  of 
foffi),  the  general  ore  of  zinf 
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BV  fubftance,  and  a lax  and  cavernous 
KSture,  yet  confiderably  heavy 
It  is  of  no  determinate  ftiape  or  hze,  but 
is  found  in  maffes  of  a very  various  and 
irregular  figure.  It  is,  when  moft  pure 
and  perfea,  of  a pale  brownifii  grey.  It 
is  found  in  Germany,  Saxony,  Bohemia, 

and  England.  . , . . . 

The  great  ufe  of  the  lapis  calaminaris  is 
the  mixing  with  copper,  for  the  making, 
ofbrafs!  this  change  it  makes  in_  cop- 
per, is  wholly  in  virtue  of  the  zinc  it 
contains ; which  zinc,  when  feparated, 
will  do  the  fame.  See  Brass  and  Zinc. 
Lapis  calaminaris  is  much  ufed  in  medi- 
cine externally,' not  only  in  collyriiims  for 
the  eyes,  but  as  a deficcative  for  weeping 
ulcers,  and  for  preventing  excoriations  in 
children.  It  has  indeed  been  made  more 
famous  than  it  deferves  in  one  particular 
inftance,  that  of  its  virtue  againlf  burns : 
it  is  on  this  account  made  the  principal 
ingredient  in  a cerate,  called,  from  its 
pretended  inventor.  Turner’s  cerate. 
Calamine  fliould  he  chofen  for  medicinal 
ufes',  the  heavieft,  fofteft,  and  moft  fri- 
able that  can  be  got,  and  fuch  as  is  the 
leaft  debafed  by  other  fubftances. 
CALAMINE,  Calaminaris.  Seethelaft 

article. 

CALAMINT,  in  botany,  a fpecies  of  me- 
liffa.  See  the  article  Melissa. 

Calamint  is  efteemed  a good  aperient  and 
diaphoretic. 

CALAMUS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
hexandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
calyx  of  which  is  a permanent  perian- 
thium,  confining  of  fix  leaves  5 there  is 
no  corolla  : the  fruit  is  membranaceous 
and  globofe,  containing  one  cell,  in  w’hich 
is  a globpl'e  flefhy  feed. 

Calamus  aromaticus,  in  the  materia 
medlca,  the  ftalk  of  a Ipscies  of  acorus, 
met  with  in  pieces  of  ten  or  twelve  inches 
long,  and  from  the  thicknefs  of  a goofe 
quill,  down  to  that  of  a wheaten  ftraw. 
It  is' full  of  knots,  or  joints,  in  the  man- 
ner of  our  common  reeds,  and  is  hollow, 
of  a pale  colour,  very  light,  and  eafily 
broken  Pits  cavity  is  filled  up  with  a foft 
and  fpungy  medullary  fubftance,  of  a 
white  colour,  very  light,  and  refembling 
a congeries  of  cobwebs. 

The  v/hole  is  of  an  agreeable  aromatic 
finell,  when  frelli  broken,  and  is  evident- 
ly the  drug  which  the  antients  meant  by 
the  name  of  calamus  aromaticus.  The 
Indians  ufe  it  in  their  fauces,  and  efteem 
it  cordial  and  ftomachic  : it  is  faid  to 
he  a diuretic  and  a promoter  of  the 
rotnfes  t the  fume  of  it,  burnt  with  tur- 


pentine, is  recommended  for  difeafes  of 
the  breaft  : the  Indian  women,  according 
to  forae,  ufe  it  as  an  uterine  and  cepha- 
lic : with  us,  it  is  only  known  as  an  in- 
gredient in  the  theriaca  ; and  is  feldom 
to  be  met  with  in  fliops,  the  common 
acorus  being  generally  ufed  in  its  place  ; 
whence  that  root  is  called. by  the  name  of 
calamus  aromaticus,  but  very  improoer- 
ly,  for  which  reafon,  the  true  plap’t  is 
diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of  calamus  aro- 
maticus verus.  See  the  article  Acprus. 

Calamus-scriptcrius,  in  antiquity,  a 
reed,  or  rufli,  to  write  with. 

The  antients  made  ufe  of  ftyles  to  write 
on  tables  covered  with  w'ax ; and  of  reed, 
or  riifn,  to  write  on  parchment,  or  egyp- 
tian  paper. 

Galamus-scriptorius,  in  anatomy,  a 
dilatation  of  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the’ 
brain,  fo  called  from  its  figure,  wliicii 
refembles  that  of  a goofe-quiil.  See  the 
article  Brain. 

CALASH,  or  Calesh,  a light  and  very 
low  kind  of  chariot,  ufed  chiefly  for  tak- 
ing the  air  in  parks  and  gardens. 

CALASIRIS,  in  antiquity,  a linen  tunic 
fringed  at  the  bottom,  and  worn  by  the 
Egyptians  underawhite  woolen  garment; 
but  this,  laft  they  were  obliged  to  pull 
off  when  they  entered  the  temples,  being 
only  allowed  to  appear  then  in  linea 
habits. 

CALATAJUD,  a city  of  Arragpn,  in 
Spain,  fituated  on  the  river  Xalo,  about 
fifty  miles  weft  of  Saragofla  ; weft  longi- 
tude 2°  5',  north  latitude  41°  15'. 

CALATHUS,  in  antiquity,  a bafket, 
hamper,  or  pannier  of  ofiers,  reeds,  or 
twigs,  for  women  to  put  their  Work  in, 
or  to  gather  flowers  in . 

Calathus  was  aifo  a veflel,  or  pan,  for 
cheefe-curds  and  milk  ; alfo  the  name  of 
a cup  fqr  wine,  ufed  in  faerlfices. 

CALATOR,  in  antiquity,  was  a public 
fervant,  and  a freeman,  fuch  as  a bailiff 
or  crier,  a fuinner  to  fummon  courts,  fy- 
nbds,  and  other  public  affemblies. 

CALATRAVA,  a city  of  new  Caftile,  in 
Spain,  fituated  on  the  river  Guadiana, 
forty-five  miles  fouth  of  Toledo  ; welt 
long.  4°  *c',  north  latit.  39“. 

Knights  of  Galatrava,  a military  order 
in  Spain,  inftituted  under  Sancho  III, 
king  of  Caftile,  upon  the  following  oc- 
cafion.  When  that  prince  took  the  ttrong 
fott  of  Calatrava  from  the  moors  of  An- 
dalufiSj  he  gave  it  to  the  templars,  who, 
wanting'cdiirage  to'  defend  it,  retutned 
it  him  again.  Then  Don  Reymond,  of 

. the  order  of  the  Ciftercians,  accompanied 
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with  feveral  perfons  of  quality,  made  an 
offer  to  defend  the  place,  which  the  king 
thereupon  delivered  up  to  them,  and  in- 
ftituted  that  order.  It  increafed  fo  much 
under  the  reign  of  Alphonfus,  that  the 
knights  defired  they  might  have  a grand 
mafter,  which  was  granted.  Ferdinand 
and  Ifabella  afterwards,  with  the  confent 
of  pope  Innocent  VIII.  reunited  the 
grand  mafterfhip  of  Calattava  to  the  fpa- 
nifh  crown  ; fo  that  the  kings  of  Spain 
are  now  become  perpetual  adininiftrators 
thereof. 

The  knights  of  Calatrava  bear  a crofs 
gules,  fleurdelifed  with  green,  (Sc.  their 
rule  and  habit  was  originally  that  of  the 
Ciftercians. 

CALCADx^,  or  St.  Domingo  de  Cal- 
CADA,  a city  of  old  Callile^  in  Spain, 
forty-eight  miles  eaft  of  Burgos;  weft 
longitude  3°,  north  latitude  42°  ,36'. 

CALCANEUM,  oi-OsCaLCIs,  in  anato- 
my, the  bone  lying  under  the  aftragahis, 
to  which,  and  the  os  cuboides,  it  is  arti- 
culated. Its  apophyfis  behind,  ferves  to 
prevent  our  falling  backward,  and  on 
its  pofterior  furface  is  inferted  the  tendo 
achillis  ; in  its  interior  fide  there  is  an  ex- 
cavation, intended  to  give  fafe  palfageto 
the  velfels  running  to  the  metatarfus  and 
toes. 

CALCANTHUM,  or  Chalcanthum. 
See  the  article  Chalcantha. 

CALCAR,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with 
calcaneum.  See  the  article  Calca- 
NETJM. 

Calcar,  in  glafs-making,  a Ibrt  of  oven, 
or  reverberatory  furnace,  in  which  being 
well-heated,  the  cryftal  frit,  or  bollito, 
is  made. 

This  furnace  is  made  in  the  fafliion  of  an 
oven,  ten  feet  long,  feven  broad  in  the 
wideft  part,  and  two  feet  deep.  On  one 
fide  of  It  is  a trench  fix  inches  fquare,  the 
upper  part  of  which  is  level  with  the  cal- 
car, and  feparated  only  from  it  at  the 
mouth,  by  bricks  nine  inches  v/ide.  Into 
this  trench  they  put  fea  coal,  the  flame 
of  which  is  earned  into  every  part  of  the 
furnace,  and  is  reverberated  from  the 
roof  upon  the  frit,  over  the  furlace  of 
which,  thedinoak  flies  very  black,  and 
goes  out  at  the  mouth, of  the  calcar;  the 
coals  burn  on  iron  grates,  and  the  alhes 
fall  through.  See  the  article  Glass. 

Calcar,  in  geography,  a town  of  the 
dutchy  of  Cleves,  and  circle  of  Wellpha- 
lia,  in  Germany  ; eaft  longitude  5’  50', 
and  north  latitude  31°  45'. 

CALCARIOUS,  in  general,  denotes  fome- 


thing  belonging  to,  or  partaking  of  d; 
nature  of  calx.  See  the  article  Cai,x 

CALCEDON,  or  Chalcedon,  in  ge’„. 
graphy,  a city  of  Bythinia,  in  theltlfu 
Afia,  once  the  capital  of  the  connirv 
flood  on  the  afian  fide  of  the  Bofplioms' 
or  ftrait  of  Conftantinople,  oppofite  to 
that  city,  and  near  the  place  wheretliE 
feraglio  or  palace  of  Scutari  now  ftands, 

It  is  now  dwindled  into  a village,  and  is 
fituated  in  eaft  longitude  29“,  nonli 
latitude  41°  30'.  ‘ 

Calcedon,  among  jewellers,  denotes  a 
flaw  or  foul  vein,  like  chalcedony,  found 
in  fome  precious  ftones. 

CALCEDONY,  or  Chalcedony,  in  tie 

hiftory  of  precious  ftones.  See  the  article 
Chalcedony. 

CALCINATION,  in  chemillry,  fuch  a 
management  of  bodies  by  fire,  as  renders 
them  reducible  to  a calx,  or  white  pow. 
der  ; for  which  reafon  it  is  termed  clicmi. 
cal  pulverization. 

With  regard  to  its  objefl,  calcination 
refpefts  not  fo  much  the  diHipation  of  llie 
volatile  parts,  although  that  be  an  effefl 
it  very  often  produces,  as  the  comminu- 
tion, or,  at  lead,  the  Ibfteningofaho. 
dy.  And  as  folid  bodies  are  reiiucibleto 
a powder  by  many  different  operations, 
hence  we  find,  in  chemical  writers,  lire 
terms  of  calcination  by  a dry  way,  cal- 
cination by  moifture,  and  philofophical 
calcination.  The  firft  method,  however, 

■ alone,  is,  properly  fpeaking,  called  cal- 
cination. 

Calcination  includes  alfo  the  folution  ot 
metalline  bodies  by  corrofive  fubllances, 
Calcination,  according  to  Dr.  Freind, 
who  attempts  to  folve  its  phsenomenafrom 
certain  lemmata  proved  by  geometrical 
writers,  and  particularly  by  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  and  Dr.  Keil,  is  the  effeS  of 
liquefafiion  continued,  wherem  the  more 
volatile  corpulcles  fly  off,  and  the  par- 
ticles of  the  fire  enter  the  body  in  luch 
plenty,  and  immediately  mix  thenifeltis 
therewith,  that  it  can  no  longer  appear  in 
the  form  of  a fluid  ; and  hence,  fays  lie, 
the  weight  of  the  calcined  body  is  increaf- 
ed ; and  vitrification  is  no  more  than  a 
degree  of  calcination  ; as  common  glafs 
is  made  by  a continued  fufion,  whid> 
throws  ofl'  the  lighter  ond  more  drofy 
particles.  Hence  the  gravity  of  the  glsls 
exceeds  that  of  the  materials  of  which  it 
is  compofed. 

CALCIS  OS,  iif  anatomy.  Seetheartxle 
Calcineum.  , 

CALCULARY,  in  a pear,  aaongeriesot 

llony 
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flony  concretions,  foraetitnss  found  in  the 
fubftatice  of  that  fruit. 

The  calculary  is  a diftemperature  to  which 
fome  kinds  o'f  pear  are  very  liable, 
CALCULATION,  the,  aa  of  computing 
feveral  fums,  Ly  adding,  fubtraaing, 
ronltiplying,  or  dividing.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Arithmetic,  ADD'iTtom,  Sfc. 
Several  people  of  Africa,  America,  and 
Afia  calculate  by  means  of  cords,  upon 
which  they  tie  knots. 

An  error  in  calculation  is  never  proteaed 
orfecured  by  any  fentence,  decree,  Sfc. 
for  in  Hating  accounts  it  is  always  un- 
derftood  that  errors  of  calculation  are  ex- 
cepted. 

Calculation  is  more  particularly  ufed 
to  fivnify  the  computations  in  aftronomy 
and  geometry,  for  making  tables  of  lo- 
garithms, ephemerides,  finding  the  lime 
of  eclipfes,  &c. 

Calculation  of  chck  and  watch  work. 

See  Clock  and  Watch. 

CALCULUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  properly 
denotes  a little  Hone  or  pebble.  See  the 
article  Pebbles. 

Calculus,  or  calculus  humanus,  in 
medicine,  the  Hone  in  the  bladder  or 
kidneys.  See  the  article  Stone. 
Calculus  alfo  denotes  a method  of  com- 
putation, fo  called  from  the  calculi,  or 
counters,  antiently  ufed  for  this  purpofe. 
Hence, 

Calculus  specialis,  or  literalis,  is 
the  fame  with  algebra.  See  Algebra. 
Calculus  differ'entialis  is  a method 
of  differencing  quantities,  that  is,  of  find-  • 
ing  an  infinitely  fmall  quantity,  which  be- 
ingtaken  an  infinite  number  of  times, fiiall 
be  equal  to  a given  quantity.  An  infinite- 
ly fmall  quantity,  or  infinitefimal  is  a por- 
tion of  a quantity  lefs  than  any  afllgn- 
able  one;  it  is  therefore  accounted  as 
nothing!  and  hence  two  quantities  only 
differing  by  an  infinite’fimal,  are  reputed 
equal.  The  word  infinitefimal  is  merely 
rel'peflive,  and  implies  a relation  to  an- 
other quantity;  for  example,  in  aftrono- 
my, the  diameter  of  the  earth  is  an  infini- 
tefimal ill  refpefl  of  the  diftance  of  the 
fixed  ftars.  It  nnift  not,  then,  be  con- 
founded with  any  real  ens,  or  being.  ■ 
Infinitefimals  are  llkcwife  called  differen- 
tials, or  differential  quantities,  when  they 
are  confidered  as  the  differences  of  two 
quantities.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  calls  them 
moments,  confidering  them  as  inonijn- 
tary  increments  of  quantities;  for  in- 
Haiice,  of  a line  generated  by  the  flux  of 
a point,  of  a furface  by  the  flux  of  a 
VOL.  I. 
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line,  or  of  a folid  by  the  flux  of  a fm'- 
face.  The  calculus  differentialis,  there- 
fore, and  the  doilrine  of  fluxions  are  the 
fame  thing,  under  different  namqS^i  th® 
latter  given  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  the 
former  by  Mr.  Leibnitz,  who  difputes 
with  Sir  Ifaac  the  honour  of  the  riifeove- 
ry.  There  is,  however,  one  difference 
between  them,  which  confifts  in  the  man- 
ner of  exprefiing  the  differentials  of  quan- 
tifies: Mr.  Leibnitz,  and  moH  foreigners, 
exprefs  them  by  the  fame  letters  as  vari- 
able ones,  prefixing  only  the  letter  d. 
Thus  the  differential  of  pc  is  called  if  ;v, 
and  the  differential  ofji,  dy.  And  dx 
is  a pofitive  quantity  if  .v  continually 
increafe,  and  a negative  quantity  if 
X decreafe.  We,  on  the  otlier  hand, 
following  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  inftead  of 
dx,  write  x (with  a dot  over  it),  and 
inftead  of  dy,  y.  But  foreigners  reckon 
this  method  not  fo  commodious  as  the  for- 
mer, becaufe  if  differentials  were  to  be 
differenced  again,  the  dots  would  occa- 
fion  great  confulion  ; not  to  mention,  that 
printers  are  more  apt  to  overlook  a point 
than  a letter. 

Now  as  permanent  quantities  are  always 
expreffed  by  the  firft  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet,, if  i2~o,  db  — o,  dc  — o wherefore 
d (x  +y — a.^cudx-^dy,  and  d (x — y-tr 
a)  — dx — dy.  The  difference  of  quan- 
tities, then  is  eafily  performed  by  the  ad- 
dition or  fubtraiSion  of  their  compounds. 
To  difference  two  quantities  that  multi- 
ply each  other,  as  xy,  multiply  the  dif- 
ferential of  one  failor  into  the  other  fac- 
tor, and  the  fum  of  the  two  faflors,  is 
the  differential  required.  Thus  the  dif- 
ferentials oi  X y will  bear  if, r,  that 

is  d{xy)  — X dy  -rjdx.  Again,  if  there 
be  three  quantities  mutually  multiplying 
each  other,  the  fafilum  of  the  two  mull 
be  multiplied  into  the  differential  of  (ha 
third;  thus  fuppofe  <v  xy  : Xttux  — t, 
and'UAr_y  will  bez=r_y;  confcqusntly  if 
(■V  xy)  ~idy-\-ydt:  bnt d t— ^ d x-\- x 
d^j.  If  thefe  values  therefore  are  fublti- 
tuted  in  the  antecedent  differential  tdy->r 
ydt,  it  follows  that  d(‘vxy)—‘vxdy-\- 
•vy  dx-\-xyd‘v.  In  the  fame  raannermnll 
v/e  proceed  when  the  quantities  to  be  dif- 
. ferenced  are  more  than  three.  But  if, 
while  one  variable  quantity  increafes,  the 
other,  ji,  decreafes,  it  is  evident  that 
y d X — X dy  will  be  the  -differential  of 

The  rule  for  differencing  quantities  that 
'mutually  divide  each  other,  is  fiiif  to 
multiply  the  differential  of  the  divifor  in- 
K.  k k to 
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to  tlie  dividend,  and  on  the  contrary,  the 
differential  of  the  dividend  into  the  divi- 
for.  z.  To  fubtraft  the  firft  produft  from 
thelaft.  3.  To  divide  the  remainder  by 
the  fquare  of  the  divifor,  and  the  quo- 
tient is  the  differential  of  the  quantities 
mutually  dividing  each  other.  For  in- 
flance,  let  be  to  be  differenced: 

fuppofe  xy—t,  then  xy.nia 

wili  be  equal  to  t : mj.  But  d (t\  w)  — 
(•vjdt — t d^) -.nxp- m6.dtz::xdy  + 
ydx,dnv—^dz  + zd‘U.  Wherefore 
(t : 10 J=:d  (xy  : ^z)  — (^zxdyynj'x.ydx 
- — xy  ^dz — xyzd'v)  : h or  a far- 

ther account  of  the  dodlrine  of  differen- 
tials, fee  the  article  Fluxions. 

Calculus  exponentialis,  among  ma- 
thematician?, a method  of  differencing 
exponential  quantities,  and  fumming  up 
the  differentials  of  exponential  quantities. 
By  an  exponential  quantity  is  meant  a 
power,  the  exponent  of  which  is  variable, 

as  x^ , ^ . In  order  to  difference  an 
exponential  quantity,  nothing  elfe  is  re- 
q-uired  than  to  reduce  the  exponential 
quantities  to  logarithmic  ones,  upon 
whicl}  the  differencing  is  managed  as  in 
logarithmic  ones.  For  inftance,  fuppofe 
the  differential  of  the  exponential  quanti- 
ty x^  were  required, 

Bet  ' x^  ~ z 
then  vtiW  y I x—lz 

lx  d y+y  dx  X—d  z'.Z 

zlxdy-y-  zydx  : X—  dz 

^\\^t  IS  x^' lx dyyyx-^  ^dx—dz.  If 
the  exponential  quantity  to  be  differenced 

J ' 

be  of  the  fecond  degree,  as  m , fuppofe 

J 

as  before  “u  m » 
then  will  / “u  — /s; 

( x^lxdy-y-yx^  ^dx)l'V-\-x^ d-v.nj—dz\z 

z(x^  Ixdyyyx^  ^dx)l‘v-\-zx-^d<u:vr::.dz 

that  is, 

(x'^lxdyyyx^  ^dx}l-v^v^ v~^x^ 
dv  — dz 
or, 

"-1^  x^lxl-vdyyu^  jx^'~^lvdx+‘V^'^ 
’v  . ^ x^ d‘V  — dz 

By  the  fame  method  may  be  found  the 
differential  of  an  exponential  quantity  of 
any  power.  This  calculus  was  invented 


by  Mr.  John  Bernoulli,  and  is'nfediii 
inveftigating  the  properties  of  exponential 
curves.  See  Expo?zential  Cvme, 
Calculus  integralis,  or  summato. 
Rius,  is  a method  of  fumming  up  differ, 
ential  quanties  ; that  is,  from  a differ- 
ential  quantity  given,  to  find  the  quan. 
tity  from  whofe  differencing  the  given 
differential  refults. 

It  is  the  inverfe  of  the  calculus  differemi. 
alls  i whence  the  Englifli,  who  ufually 
call  the  differential  method  fluxions,  give 
this  calculus,  which  afeends  from  the 
fluxions  to  the  flowing  quantities,  or,  as 
Wolfius  and  other  foreigners  exprefs  it, 
from  the  differences  to  the  fums,  the 
name  of  the  inverfe  method  of  fluxions, 
See  the  articles  Fluent  and  Fluxion, 
Let  s be  the  fign  of  tlite  fuin,  or  integral 
quantity,  fo  that  jjvrfA’ may  denote  the 
integral  of  the  differential^  dx.  To  in- 
tegrate or  fum  up  a differential  quanlily, 
1.  It  is  demonftrated  that  sdx~x, 
iCdx+dy)  =x^j.  3°.  s(xdy+jdx) 

„ m — J.j  m 

—xy,  At^.smx  dx—x  . 3'.  t 

- . (n — mj-m,  n\m 

(>!  : m)  X dx—X  • 6“.  I 

(ydx — xdy)-.y'^=xty.  Ofihefeihe 
fourth  and  fifth  cafes  occur  moll  fre- 
quently, in  which  the  differential  quan- 
tity is  integrated,  if  a variable  unity  is 
added  to  the  exponent,  and  the  fum  di- 
vided by  the  new  exponent,  multiplied 
into  the  differential  of  the  root,  as  in  the 
fourth  cafe  by  ( tn—  i + j)dx,  that  is,  by 
mdx. 

If  the  differential  quantity  to  be  integrat- 
ed, do  not  come  under  any  of  thefe  for- 
mulas, it  rauft  either  be  reduced  to  an 
integrable  finite,  or  an  infinite  ferieseach 
of  whofe  terms  may  be  fummed. 

This  calculus  is  applied  to  geometry,  in 
the  quadrature  and  reftification  of  curves, 
In  cubing  folids  and  meafuring  their  for- 
faces,  in  the  inverfe  method  of  tangents, 
and  in  the  doflrine  of  logarithms. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  as  in  tlieana- 
lyfis  of  finites,  any  quantity  may  be  rail- 
ed to  any  given  power;  but,  ‘vice’verp, 
the  root  cannot  be  extradled  out  of  any 
number  required  : fo  in  the  analyfis  of 
infinites,  any  variable  or  flowing  quanti- 
ty may  be  differenced  ; but,  ‘vice  verfa, 
any  differential  cannot  be  integrated, 
. And  as  in  the  analyfis  of  finites,  wean 
not  yet  arrived  at  a method  of  extrafling 
roots  of  all  equations,  fo  neither  has  the 
integi'al  calculus  arrived  at  perfeflioni 
and' as  in  the  former  we  aie  obliged  B 
have  recourfe  to  approximation,  fo  in  the 

latitf 
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latter  we  have  recourfe  to  infinite  feries, 
when  we  cannot  attain  to  a perfeft  inte- 
gration. See  the  article  Series. 

CALDARIUM,  in  the  antient  baths,  a 
certain  vault,  or  room,  made  fo  as  to 

■ colleft  the  vapours,  and  produce  fweat- 
ing:  whence  it  fignifies  a hot  houfe, 
bagnio,  ftove,  or  fweating-room. 

CALEF ACTION,  the  produflion  of  heat 
in  a body  from  the  aftion  of  fire,  or  that 
impulfe  impreffed  by  a hot  body  upon 
other  bodies  about  it.  This  word  is  ufed 
in  pharmacy,  by  way  of  diftinflion  from 
coftion,  which  implies  boiling  ; whereas 
calefaaion  is  only  heating  a thing. 

CALENBURG-CASTLE,  the  capital  of 
a dutchy  of  the  fame  name,  in  lower  Sax- 
ony, in  Germany,  fituated  upon  the  ri- 
ver Leine,  about  fifteen  miles  fouth  of 
Hanover:  eaftlongit.  9°  4.0',  and  north 
lat.  52°  20'. 

CALENDAR,  cale>idarju?n,  a diftribution 
of  time,  accommodated  to  the  vaiious 
ufes  of  life,  but  more  efpecially  fuch  as 
regard  civil  and  ecclefialiical  polity  ; in 
which  fenfe  it  differs  nothing  from  the 
modern  almanacs.  See  Almanac. 

The  firft  calender  was  made  by  Romulus, 
who  divided  the  year  into  ten  months  on- 
ij',  beginning  on  the  firft  day  of  March, 
and  containing  304  day.s,  in  which  time 
he  imagined  the  fun  performed  his  courfe 
through  all  the  feafons. 

This  calendar  was  reformed  by  Numa 
Pompilius,  who  added  two  months  more, 
January  and  February,  placing  them 
before  March  : his  year  began  on  the  firft 
of  January,  and  confifted  of  355  days. 
This  was  afterwards  improved  by  Julius 
CEfar,  and  was  by  him  called  the  Julian 
account,  which  reduced  the  year  to  365 
days,  6 hours  ; and  was  retained  in  moft 
proteftant  countries,  and  in  our  nation 
till  the  year  17 j2.  This  year  is  difpof- 
ed  into  quadriennial  periods,  whereof  the 
three  firft  years,  which  were  called  com- 
mons, confifted  of  365  djys,  and  the 
fourth  biftextile,  of  366.  See  the  article 
Bissextile. 

The  Julian  account  was  afterwards  cor- 
refted  by  pope  Gregory  XIII.  which  on 
that  account  obtained  the  name,  of  the 
gregorian  calendar,  or  new  lUle,  llie  ju- 
lian  being  called  the  old  ftile:  and  tho’ 
the  gregorian  calendar  be  preferable  to 
the  Julian,  yet  it  is  not  without  its  de- 
fefts : perhaps,  as  Tycho  Brahe  and  Caf- 
fmi  imagine,  it  is  impoftible  ever  to  bring 
the  year  tq  a perfeft  juftnefs,  Fer  aai  ac' 


count  of  the  differente  of  thefe  compijta- 
tions,  fee  the  articleBissEXTiLE. 

Jidmi  chrijlian  Calendar,  that  wherein 
the  days  of  the  week  are  determined  by 
the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  by- 
means  of  the  folar  cycle;  and  the  new 
and  fuJJ  moons,  efpecially  the  pafchal  full 
moon,  with  the  featt  of  eafter,  and' the 
other  moveable  feafts  depending  thereon, 
by  means  of  golden  numbers  rightly  dif- 
pofed  through  the  Julian  year.  Seethe 
articles  Cycle,  Dominical  Letter, 
and  Golden  Number. 

Gregorian  Calendar,  that  which,  by 
means  of  epafls  rightly  dlfpofed-,  through 
the  I'everal  months,  determines  the  new 
and  full  moons,  and  the  time  of  eafter, 
with  the  moveable  feafts  depending  there- 
on, in  the  gregorian  year.  Therefore 
the  gregorian  calendar  differs  from  the 
Julian,  both'in  the  form  of  the  year,  and 
in  that  epafls  are  fubftitiited  inftead  of 
golden  numbers.  See  the  article  EpacT. 

Refor?ned,  or  correBed  Calendar,  that 
which,  fetting  afide  golden  numbers, 
epafls,  and  dominical  letters,  determines, 
the  equinox,  with  the  pafchal  full  moon, 
and  the  moveable  feafts  depending  there- 
on, by  aftronomical  computations,  ac- 
cording to  the  rudolpliine  tables.  This 

, calendar  was  introduced  among  the  pro- 
teftant ftatesof  Germany  in  the  year  1700, 
when  II  days  were,  at  once,  thrown  out 
of  the  month  of  February,,  by  which 
means  the  correfled  ftile  agrees  with  the 
gregorian. 

Calendar  brothers,  fratres  calendarii,.  a 
fort  of  devout  fiaternities,  conipoled  of 
ecclefiaftics  as  well  as  lay-men  ; whofe 
chief  bnlinefs  was  to  procure  maffes  to  be 
faid,  and  alms  dlftributed,  for  the  fouls 
of  fuch  members  as  were  deceafed, 
They  alfo  made  laws  and  regulations  for 
church  difcipline  within  their  feveral  di- 
ftrifls  ; which  became  of  force  by  being 
' confirmed  by  abiwts  or  other  prelates. 
They  received  legf.cies  and  donations  of 
money,  lands,  &c.  out  of  which  they  de- 
frayed the  charge  of  obits,  wax-candles, 
and  the  like  ; what  remained  was  fpent 
in  a collation  in  memory  of  the  dead. 
They  were  alfo  denominated  calend  bro- 
thers, by  reafon  they  ul'ually  met  on  the 
calends  of  each  month,  though  in  fome 
' places  only  once  a quarter. 

AJlronomical  Calendar,  an  inftrument en- 
graved upon  copper- plates  ; printed  on 
paper,  and  palled  on  board,  with  a brafsT 
Aider  which  carries  a hair,  and  Ihews  by 
K k k 3 jnfpeiliog 
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5nf[iefi:ion,  the  fun’s  meridlail  altitude, 
right  afceniion,  declination,  rifing,  fet- 
ting,  amplitude,  &c.  to  a greater  exaft- 
nefs  than  our  common  globes  will  Ihew. 

CALENDER,  a machine  ufed  in  nianu- 
faflories,  to  prefs  certain  woollen  and 
filken  ftiilFs,  and  linens,  to  make  them 
fmooth',  even,  and  glofly,  or  to  give 
them  waves,  or  water  them,  as  may  be 
feen  in  mohairs  and  tabbies.  This  in- 
ftrument  is  compofed  of  two  thick  cylin- 
ders, or  rollers,  of  very  hard  and  polifh- 
ed  wood,  round  which  the  fluffs,  to  be 
calendered,  are  wound  : thefe  rollers  are 
placed  crofs-ways  between  two  very  thick 
boards,  the  lower  ferving  as  a fixed  bafe, 
and  the  upper  moveable,  by  means  of  a 
thick  fcrew,  with  a rope  faflened  to  a 
fpindle,  which  makes  its  axis : the  upper- 
moft  board  is  loaded  with  large  Hones  ce- 
mented together,  w'eighing  loooolB,  or 
more.  It  is-  this  weight  that  gives  the 
poliflt,  and  makes  the  waves  on  the  fluffs 
about  the  rollers,  by  means  of  a flrallow 
indenture  or  engraving  cut  in  it. 

, At  Paris  they  have  an  extraordinary  ma- 
chine of  this  kind,  called  the  royal  calen- 
der, made  by  order  of  M.  Colbert ; the 
lower  table  or  plank  of  which  is  made  of 
a block  of  fmooth  marble,  and  the  upper 
lined  at  bottom  with  a plate  of  polilhed 
copper. 

There  are  alfo  calenders  without  wheels, 
which  are  wrought  by  a horfe  harnelfed 
to  a wooden  bar,  which  turns  a large  ar- 
bor placed  upright ; at  the  top  of  which, 
on  a kind  of.  lanthorn,  is  wound  a rope, 
the  two  ends  of  which  being  faflened  to 
the  two  extremities  of  the  upper  plank  of 
the  engine,  give  it  motion.  But  the  horfe 
calender  is-  in  lefs  elfeem  than  the  wheel 
kind,  as  the  motion  of  this  latter  is  more 
equable  and  eertain. 

Cai-ENDE?-  alfo  denotes  the  workman  who 
managed  the  machine  above  defcribed  ; 
applying  the  cloth  or  fluff  underneath,  af- 
ter having  firfl  wound  it  on  the  rollers. 

Calenders  is  alfo  the  name  of  a fort  of 
dervjles  fpread  through  Turky  and  Perfia, 
whofe  order  is  not  in  general  efteem 
among  the  Mahometans,  as'  being  reput- 

, cd  lefs  abfteraious  and  ftriifl  in  morals 
than  fome  other  orders, 

CALENDRING,  the  paffing  of  cloths 
through  the  calender.  See  the  article 
Calender. 

..We  read  of  calendring  worfteds.  To 
improve  linen  farther,  the  drapers  get  fe- 
veral  forts  of  their  cloths  calendred; 
whereby  their  threads  are  mad.e  to  lie  flat- 


ter and  fmoothcr.  Houghton  defcribt, 
calendring  as  performed  by  rolling  tfcj 
cloths  on  great  wooden  rollers,  and  lay. 
ing  them  under  a huge  wooden  boxfiili 
of  weighty  materials,  which  is  drawn  by 
a horle  to  and  fro  on  feveral  of  thefe 
rollers. 

CiVLENDS,/rt/f?r(ie,  in  roman  chronolojy 
the  firfl  day  of  each  month,  fo  cal'lej 
from  the  greek  xaXui,  to  proclaim:  it 
being  cuftomary,  on  thofe  days  to  pro- 
clai:n  the  number  of  holy-days  in  each 
month. 

The  calends  were  reckoned  backwards 
or  in  a retrograde  order  ; thus,  the  firftof 
May  begins  the  Calends  of  Mar ; the 
.30th  of  April  was  the  fecond  of  llieci. 
lends  of  May  ; the  29th,  the  third,  !Sc. 
to  the  13th  where  the  ides  commence; 
which  are  alfo  numbered  in  a retrograde 
order  to  the  5th,  where  the  nones  begin, 
and  thefe  are  numbered  after  the  fame 
manner,  to. the  firfl  of  the  month,  which 
is  the  calends  of  April.  The  rules  of 
computation  by  calends  are  expreffed  ia 
the  following  verfes : 

Prima  dies  tiienjis  cujufque  ejl  diSa  ci- 
lendae  t 

Se>:  Maius  nonss,  Julius ,03o!!sr:&  Mm] 
Siuatuor  at  reliqui ; hahet  idus  quilibet  uSi] 
hide  dies  reliquos  omnes  die  ejfe  calendas ; 
Sluas  retro  numerans,  dices  a iiienji  Ji- 
qtienie. 

Hence  to  find  the  .day  of  our  monlh 
anfwering  to  that  of  the  calends,  to  the 
number  of  days  in'  the  preceding  month 
add  two,  and  from  this  fum  fubVraflinj 
the  number  of  calends  gWen,  the  ieraain. 
der  will  be  the  day  of  bur  month:  thus 
the  fourth  of  the  calends  of  June  is  found 
to  anfwer  to  the  twenty- ninth  of  May: 
and  Co  in  other  cafes.  See  the  arlides 
Ides  and  Nones. 

CALENDULA,  mARYgold,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  polygamia-neceffaria  daft 
of  plants,  the  compound  flower  of  which 
. is  radiated,  and  the  particular  liei'ina. 
phrodite  ones  tubulofe,  and  lightly  divid- 
ed info  five  fegnients  of  the  length  of  the 
cup  ; there  are  n.o  central  feeds  of  tin 
difeus ; thofe  of  the  peiiphery  are  forae. 
times,  though  rarely,  foiitary;  they  ar: 
of  a metnhranaceous  fubflance,  compi'dl' 
ed  and  cordated. 

Thi.s  plant,  among  phyficians,  palTesfor 
alexiphai'.mic  and  hyfleric. 

CALENTES,  in  logics,  a fort  of  fyllo' 

gifm  in  thefoutth,  commonly  called  ga-. 
lenical,  figure,  wherein  the  major  pi'opn- 
fition  is  univerfal  and  aflirmative  ; and 
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tliefecond  or  minor,  as  well  as  the  con- 
dufion,  univerfal  and  negative. 

This  ts  intimated  by  the  letters  it  is  com- 
pofed  of,  where  the  A lignifies  an  uni- 
verfal affirmative,  and  the  two  E’s  as 
many  univerfal  negatives.  Ex.  gr. 

CA.  Every  affliflion  in  this  world  is  only 
for  a time. 

lEn.  No  affliElion,  which  is  only  for  a 
time,  ought  todifturb  us. 
tEs.  No  afiliftion  ought  to  ditturb  us, 
which  happens  in  this  wdild. 

The  Arillotelia'ns,  not  allowing  the  fourth 
figure  of  fyllogifms,' turn  this  word  into 
CElAntEs,  and  make  it  only  an  indiredt 
mood  of  the  firft  figure.  _ _ _ • 

CALENTURE,  c'akntura,  in  medicine, 
a feverillt  diforder  incident  to  failors  in 
hot  climates  ; the  principal  fymptom  of 
which  is,  their  imagining  the  lea  to  be 

■ green  field's  : hence,  attempting  to  walk 
abroad  in  thefe  imaginary  places  of  de- 
light, they  are  frequently  loft. 

The  caufe  of  this  fymptom  is  generally 
fuppofed  to  be  a plethora  or  vilcidity  of 
the  juiceL  The  perfon  thus  affedled  has 
a fierce  look,  is  very  unruly,  and  at  the 
fame  time  fo  eager  to  get  over-board  to 
the  imaginary  green  fields,  and  fo  ftrong, 
thatfometimes  fix  men  are  fcarce  (bfficient 
to  detain  him.  The  fymptoms  generally 
happen  in  the  night-time,  and  feem  to  be 
moll  frequent  about  the  Mediterranean,  in 
thehotfeafon  of  the  year,  and  affedt  chiefly 
the  (irongeft,  thofe  that  are  young  and  of 
a fanguine  complexion.  The  pulfe  here 
is  fomelimes  fo  low,  that  it  pan  fcarce  be 
felt,  though  fometimes  it  beats  very 
ftrong.  The  patientfeldora  complains  of 
the  ul'ual  fymptoms  of  a fever.  After  the 
ftniggle  is  over,  and  the  diftemper  abat- 
ed, a forenefs  and  heavinefs  of  the  body 
are  generally  felt.  The  attack  is  ufnally 
hidden ; if  this  diftemper  be  taken  in 
time,  it  feldom  proves  mortal. 

The  patient  ought  to  be  narrowly  watch- 
ed, for  fear  he  fhould  fall  over-boards 
reft  fliould  be  encouraged  : barley  water 
with  white  wine  is  a proper  drink:  all 
malt  liquors  and  fpirits  are  prejudicial  in 
general,  a flender  liquid  diet  is  the  moft 
convenient.  The  firft  ftep  to  be  taken  in 
the  cure  is,  to  bleed  the  patient ; but  it 
fometimes  happens  in  this  cafe,  that  the 
veffcls  are  fo  full,  and  the  juices  fo  vifcid, 
ihatfeveral  veflels  muft  be  opened,  to  ob- 
tain the  delired  quantity  of  blood  5 for 
which  reafon  the  orifice  fliould  be  made 
pretiy  large. 

CAtFj  'vitulus^  in  zoology,  the  young  of 


the  ox-kind.  See  the  article  Bos. 

Among  fportfrnen,  the  term  calf  is  ufed 
for  a hart  or  hind  of  the  firft  year  : the 
fame  term  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  young  of 
the  whale.  , 

There  are  two  ways  of  breeding  calves  ; 
one,  when  they  are  allowed  to  fuck  their 
dams  all'  the  year  round,  chiefly  ufed  iii 
countries  where,  pafture  is  cheap  ; and 

■ the  other,  when  being  taken  froi^  their 
dams  after  fucking  a_  fortnight,  they  are 
taught  to  drink  milk,  or  milk  and  water, 
out  of  a tub.  The  former,  however,  of 
thefe  methods  is  allowed  to  make  the  heft 
cattle. 

i’ra-CALF,  the  englifhname of  thsphoca  of 
authors.  See  the  article  Phoc  A. 

Calf’s-snout,  in  botany,  the  name  of  the 
antirrhinum  of  botanifts.  See  the  article 
Antirrhinum. 

CALIBER,  or  Caliper,  properly  denotes 
the  diameter  of  any  body  : thus  wefay, 
two  columns  of  the  fame  caliber,  the  ca- 
liber of  the  bore  of  a gun,  the  caliber  of 
a bullet,  &c.  See  Cannon,  &c. 

Caliber-compasses,  the  name  of  an  in- 
ftiument,  made  either  of  wood,  iron, 
fteel,  or  brafs  : that  ufed  for  meafuring 

' bullets  confifts  of  two  branches,  bending 
inwards,  with  a tongue  fixed  to  one  of 
them,  and  the  other  graduated  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  if  the  bullet  be  comprefled 
by  the  ends  of  the  two  branches,  and  the 
tongue  be  applied  to  the  graduated 
branch,  it  will  .fliew  the  weight  of  the 
bullet.  See.  plate  XXXV.  fig.  3. 

Caliber  alfo  fignifies  an  inftrnment  ufed 
by  carpenters,  joiners,  and  bricklayers, 
to  fee  whether  their  work  be  well  fquar- 
ed.  ' 

CALICUT,  a town  fituated  on  the  Ma- 
labar-coaft,  in  the  hither  peninfula  of  In- 
dia, fubjeff  to  its  ovjw  prince  ; eaft  longi- 
tude 75°,  and  porth  latitude  %q>. 

Tills  was  the  firft  port  the  Portuguefe 
made  in  India,  after  failing  round  the 
cape  of.  Good-hope. 

CALIDUCTS,  in  antiquity,  a kind  of 
pipes,  or  canals,  difpofed  along  the  walls 
of  lioufes  and  apartments,  ufed,  by  the 
antients,  for  conveyingTieat  to  feveral  re- 
m.ote  parts  of  the  boufe,  from  one  com-, 
mon  lurface. 

CALIGA,  in  roman  antiquity,  was,  the 
proper  Ibldier’s  flioe,  made  in  the  fandal- 
fafhion,  without  upper-leather  to  cover 
the  fuperior  part  o!'  the  foot,  though 
otherwile  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the 
leg,  and  faftened  wirh  thongs.  The  foie 
of  the  caliga  was  of  wood,  like  the  fabot 

of 
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of  the  frerich  peafants,  and  its  bottom  CALKINS,  ' the  prominent  parts  at  fte 
ftuck  full  of  nails,  which  clavi  are  fup-  ' extremities  of  a horfe-flioe,  bent  down- 
pofed  to  have  been  very  long  in  the  fhoes  wards,  and  forged  to  a fort  of  point, 

of  the  fcouts  and  fentinels  5 whence  thefe  Calkins  are  apt  to  make'  horfes  trip; 

were  called  by  way  of  diftinfition,  caligae  they  alfo  occafion  blymes,  and  ruin  the 

^peculatoriae,  as  if,  by  mounting  the  back  finews.  If  fafhioned  in  form  of  a 

wearer  to  a higher  pitch,  they  gave  a hare’s  ear,  and  the  horn  of  a horfe’s heel 

greater  advantage  to  the  fight.  ' The  be  pared  a little  low,  they  do  little  da- 

others  will  have  the  caligae  fpeculatoriae  mage  ; whereas  the  great  fquare  calkins 

to  have  been  made  folt  and  woolly,  to  tjuite  fpoil  the  foot, 
prevent  their  making  a noife.  Calkins  are  either  fingle  or  double,  that 

CALIPH,  the  fupreme.ecclefiaftical  dig-  is,  atone  end  of  the  Ihoe,  or  at  both: 

nity  among  the  Saracens;  or,  as  it  is  thefe  laft  are  deemed  lels  hurtful,  as  the 

otherwife  defined,  a fovereign  dignity  horfe  can  tread  more  even, 

among  the  mahometans,  veiled  with  ab-  _ CALL,  among  hunters,  a leflbn  blown  up. 
folute  authority  in  all  matters  relating  ' on  the  horn,  to  comfort  the  hounds, 
both  to  religion  and  policy.  Calls,  natural  and  artificial,  among 

It  lignifies  in  the  arable,  fuccelfor  or  vi-  fowlers,  a fport  much  praftifed  during 

car:  the faracen  princes  alfumed  this  title  the  wooing  feafon  of  partridges,  efpeci- 

as  defeendants  from  Mahomet ; theca-  ally  for  taking  cock-partridges;  forwhicli 
Kphs  bearing  the  fame  relation  to  Maho-  they  put  a hen  into  a cage,  to  call  and 

met,  that  the  popes  pretend  they  do  to  bring  them  near.  The  hen-paitridgt 

jefus  Chrift,  or  Sr.  Peter.  It  is  at  this  fhould  be  fet  near  a hedge,  in  a thin, 

day  one  of  the  grand  fignior’s  titles,  as  open,  wire-cage,  fo  that  llie  may  be  feen, 

fuccelfor  of  Mahomet;  and  of  the  fophi  at  a good  diftance  : then  the  net,  called 

of  Perfia,  as  fuccelfor  of  Ali.  hallier,  Ihould  be  placed  quite  round  the 

CALIPHATE,  the  dignity  or  office  of  ca-  cage,  each  part  about  the  diftance  ol 
liph.  See  the  preceding  article.  twenty  feet:  the  fowler  Ihould  retire bs- 

CALIPPIC  PERIOD,  an  improvement  of  hind  the  hedge. 

the  cycle  of  Meton,  of  nineteen  years,  Calls  are  bell  made  of  box,  wal- 

which  Calippus,  a famous  grecian  aftro-  nut  tree,  or  the  like:  they  are  formed  of 

nomer,  finding  in  reality  to  contain  nine-  the  bignefs  of  an  lien’s  egg,  bored  thro’ 

teen  of  Nabonalfar’s years,  four  days,  and  from  end  to  end  ; about  the  middle theie 

he,  to  avoid  frailions,  quaffi'upled  mull  be  a hole  hollowed  within,  to  the 

the  golden  number,  and  by  that  means  bottom;  then  have  a pipe  of  a fwans 

made  a new  cycle  of  feventy-fix  years  ; quill,  and  the  bone  of  a cat’s  foot,  open- 

which  time  being  expired,  he  fuppofed  ed  at  one  end,  which  mull  be  conveyed 

the  lunation,  or  changes  of  the  moon,  into  the  hole  <it  the  end,  and  fo  thruftin- 

would  happen  on  the  fame  day  of  the  to  the  hole  at  the  middle  ;fake  afterwards 

month,  and  hour  of  the  day,  that  they  a goofe  quill,  opened  at  both  ends,  and 

were  on  feventy-fix  years  before.  put  it  in  at  the  other  end  of  the  call; 

It  is,  hovvever,  demonllrated,  that  the  blow  into  the  quill,  and  it  will  make  the 

calippic  period  itfelf  is  not  accurate;  like  noife  as  the  partridge-cock  does.' 

that  it  does  not  bring  the  new  and  full  CALLA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  thegy- 
moons  ptecifely  to  their  places;  but  nandria-polyandria  clafs  of  plants,  hav- 
brings  them- too  late,  by  a whole  day  in  ing  no  corolla  ; the  fruits  are  hemes  ol 

553  years.  See  the  article  Cycle.  one  cell  each,  containing  many  feeds  ot 

CALIXTINS,  in  chuich-hiftory,  a fe£l  of  an  oblong  cylindrical  figure,  obtufe  at 

chi  iftians,  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  ; the  both  ends.  , -a  i 

principalpointin  which  they  differed  from  CALLAO,  a port-town  in  a little  illanil 
the  church,  was  the  ufe  of  the  chalice,  or  on  the  coaft  of  Peru,  in  South  America, 

cDntmunicating  in  both  kinds,  oppofite  to  Lima  ; weft  longitude  76  > 

Calixtins,  is  alfo  a name  given  to  thofe,  and  foiith  latitude  12°. 

among  the  luth'erans,  who  follow  the  fen-  CALLEN,  a town  of  Ireland,  intliecoun- 
timeins  of  George  Calixtus,  a celebrated  ty  of  Kilkenny,  and  province  of  Lm- 

divine,  who  oppofed  the  opinion  of  St.  fter,  about  ten  miles  fonth-well  ot  M- 

'Auguillne,  on  predeltinafion,  grace,  and  kenny  ; weft  longit.  7°  22',  and  north 

free-will.  latitude  52°  25'. 

CALKING,  orCALC^iNQ.  See  the  ar-  CALLICARPA,  in  botany,  a genus  ottW 
tide  Calquiug.  teirandria  mor.ogynia  clafs  of  ™ 
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calyx  ofwl'icli  is  a perianthium,  confift- 

ing  of  onecampanulated  feaf,  divided  in- 
to four  fegments  at  the  edge  ; the  corolla 
is  expanded,  and  confifts.  of  one  petal  di- 
vided allb  into  four  fegments;  the  fruit 
isaglobofe,  fmooth,  berry,  containing 
four  oblong  comprelfed  callous  feeds. 

CALLICO,  in  commerce,  a kind  of  li- 
nen manufaflure,  made  wf  cotton,  chiefly 
in  the  Eaft-Indies,  fome  of  which  are 
painted  with  various  flowers  of  different 
colours;  and  others  that  are  never  dyed, 
having  a ftripe  of  gold  and  filver  quite 
through  the  piece  ; and  at  each  end  they 
fix  atiffue  of  gold,  filver  and  filk,  inter- 
mixed with  flowers.  This  manufaflure  is 
brought  hither  by  the  Eaft-India  compa- 
ny, and  is  re-exported  by  merchants  to 
other  parts  of  Europe.  The  general  wear 
of  ftained  or  printed  India  callicoes  in  this 
nation  having  become  a general  griev- 
ance, and  occafioning  unfpeakable  diftrefs 
upon  our  own  manufafturers,  they  were 
prohibited  by  flat.  7 Geo.  1.  cap.  vii. 

CALLIFORNIA,  a large  country  of  the 
Weft-Indies,  lying  between  116°  and 
138°  weft  longitude,  and  between  a3°  and 
46°  north  latitude.  It  is  uncertain  whe- 
ther it  be  a peninftila  or  an  ifland. 

CALLIGONUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  polyandria-digynia  clafs  of  plants, 
having  no  flower  ; the  fruit  is  an  oval, 
comprelfed,  ftriated,  hairy  pericarpium, 
with  bifid  tops,  turning  backwards  ; the 
feed  is  fingle. 

CALLIGRAPHUS,  in  antiquity,  a co- 
pift  or  feriviner,  who  tranferibed,  in  a 
fair  hand,  what  the  notaries  had  taken 
down  in  notes,  or  minutes,  being  gene- 
rally in  a kind  of  cypher  or  (hert  hand, 
which,  as  they  were  in  that  hand,  being 
underftood  by  few,  were  copie'd  over  fair, 
and,  at  length,  by  perfons  wlip  had  a good 
hand,  for  fale,  &c. 

CALLING  the  boufe,  in  the  britifli  parlia- 
ment, is  the  calling  over  all  the  members 
names,  every  one  anl'wering  to  his  own, 
and  going  out  of  the  houfe,  in  the  order 
in  which  he  is  called  ; this  they  do,  in  or- 
der to  difeover  whether  there  be  any  per- 
fons there,  not  returned  by  the  clerk  of 
the  crown  ; or  if  any  member  be  abfent 
without  leave  of  the  houfe. 

CALLIP^DIA,  KaXXiTrrtAsia,  the  art  of 
getting  or  breeding  fine  and  beautiful 
children. 

We  find  divers  rules  and  praflices  relat- 
ing to  this  art,  in  antient  and  modern 
writers ; among  the  magi,  a fort  of  medi- 


cines called  ermelia  was  preferibed  to 
pregnant  women,  as  a means  of  produ- 
cing a beautiful  ilTue.  Of  this  kind  v/ere 
the  kernels  of  pine  nuts  ground  with  ho- 
ney, myri-h,  faffron,  palm  wine,  and  milk. 
The  Jew's  are  faid  to  have  been  fo  folici- 
toiis  about  the  beauty  of  their  children, 
that  cai'e  was  taken  to  have-  fome  very 
beautiful  child  (fuch  as  was  Jochanan.the 
difciple  of  Judah,  author  of  the  mifehna) 
placed  at  the  door  of  the  public  baths, 
that  the  women  at  going  out  being  ftruck 
with  his  appearance,  and  retaining  the 
idea,  might  all  have  children  as  fine  as  he. 
The  Cliinefe  take  ftill  greater  care  of  their 
breeding  women,  to  prevent  unequth  ob- 
jefls  of  any  kind  from  ftriking  either 
their  fenfe  or  imagination  ; muficians  are 
retained  to  entertain  them  nightly  with 
agreeable  fongs  or  odes,  in  which  are  fet 
forth  all  the  duties  and  comforts  of  the 
conjugal  and  domeftic  life ; that  the  in- 
fantmay  take  good  impreflions  even  before 
it  is  born,  and  not  only  come  forth  agree- 
ably formed  in  body,  but  well  dil'pofed 
in  mind. 

CallipcEdia,  neverthelefs,  feems  to  have 
been  firft  erefled  into  a juft  art  by  Claude 
Qmllet  de  Chinon,  a French  abbot,  who 
under  the  ficiitious  name  of  Calvidus 
Lsetus,  has  publiflied  a fine  latin  poem, 
in  four  books,  under  the  title  of  callipiz- 
dm,feu  de pulchree  prolis  hahendee  ratione:^ 
wherein  are  contained  all  the  precepts  of 
that  new  art. 

CALLISTI.A,  in  grecian  antiquity,  a 
lefbian  fettival,  wherein  the  women  pre- 
fented  themfelves  in  Juno’s  temple,  and 
the  prize  was  afligned  to  the  fairelf.  There 
was  another  of  thefe  contentions  at  the  fe- 
ftival  of  Ceres  Eleufinia,  among  the  Par- 
rhalians,  and  another  among  the  Eleans, 
where  the  moft  beautiful  man  was  pre- 
fented  with  a complete  fuit  of  armour, 
wliich  he  confecrated  to  Minerva,  to 
whofe  temple  he  walked  in  procelllon,  be- 
ing accompanied  with  his  friends,  who 
adorned  him  with  ribbands,  and  crown-, 
ed  him  with  a garland  of  myrtle. 

CALLITRICHE,  in  botany,a  genus  of  the 
monandria  digynia  clafs  of  plants,  with- 
out any  calyx ; the  corolla  confifts  of  two 
incurved  acuminated  caniculated,  oppo- 
fite  petals ; the  fruit  is  a roundilli  four 
cornered  compreflid  capfule,  containing 
two  cells  ; in  each  of  which  is  a fingle 
oblong  feed. 

CALLOSUM  CORPUS,  in  anatomy,  a 
whitifli  hard  lubllance,  joining  the  two 

hemil- 
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herairpheres  of  the  brain,  and  appears  in 
view  when  the  two  heinifpheres  are  drawn 
back.  See  the  article  Brain. 

In  this  part  Lancifi  and  feveral  others 
have  fuppofed  the  foul  particularly  to  re- 
fide, 

CALLUS,  or  Callosity,  in  a general 
fenle,  any  cutaneous,  corneous,  or  of- 
feous  hardnefs,,  whether  natural  or  preter- 
natural : but  moft  frequently  it  means  the 
callus  generated  about  the  edges  of  a fra- 
61ure,  provided  by ‘nature  to  preTerve 
the  fradiured  bones,  or  divided  parts,  in 
the  fituation  in  which  they  are  replaced  by 
ihefurgeon. 

A callus,  in  this  laft  fenfe,  is  a fort  of 
jelly,  or  liquid  vifcous  matter,  that  fweats 
out  from  the  fmall  arteries  and  bony  fi- 
bres of  the  divided  parts,  and  fills  npthe 
chinks,  or  cavities,  between  them.  It 
firft  appeal's  of  a cartilaginous  fubftance, 
hut  at  length  becomes  quite  bony,  and 
joins  the  fraSlured  part  fo  firmly  together, 
that  the  limb  will  often  make  greater  re- 
finance to  any  external  violence  with  this 
part,  than  with  thofe  which  Were  never 
broken. 

But  as  the  new  flefli  in  wounds  will  often 
■fprout  up  too  faft,  fo  will  the  callus  in  fra- 
ctures, and  by  this  means  render  the  limb 
uneven  and  deformed  ; tlie  only  meafure 
to  prevent  this  luxuriancy,  is  by  making 
the  bandage  fomewhat  tighter  than  ordi- 
nary, and  wetting  it  firlt  with  fpirits  of 
■wine.  When  the  callus  is  indurated,  we 
have  no  medicine  that  will  deftroy  it,  or 
take  it  down  : however,  the  emplaftrum 
de  ranis  vigon,  cum  mercurio,  tying  a 
plate  of  lead  over  it,  is  prefcribed  for 
taking  it  down. 

Callus  is  alfo  a hard,  denfe,  infenfible 
knob,  rifing  on  the  hands,  feet,  (Sc.  by 
much  friftion  and  prefllire  agaiiift  hard 
bodies. 

CALM,  in  the  fea-language,  is  when  there 
is  no  wind  llirring. 

That  trafl  of  Tea,  to  the  northward  of  the 
equator,  between  4®  and  10°  of  latitude, 
lying  between  the  meridians  of  Cape 
Verde,  and  of  the  eaftermoft  illand  of 
that  name,  feemsto  be  a place  condemn- 
ed to  perpemal  calms : the  little  winds 
that  are  being  only  fome.  bidden  uncer- 
tain gulls  of  very  fmall  continuance,  and 
lefs  e^itent.  The  Atlantic  ocean,  near 
the  equator,  is  very  much  fubjeft,  nay  al- 
ways attended  with  thefe  calms. 
CALhlAR,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Gothland,  in  Sweden,  fituated  on  the 
coaft  of  the  Baltic  fta,  about  forty  miles 
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north  of-  Carelfcroon  ; call  longititujj 
16.®,  and  north  latitude  56°  40'.' 

CALMUCKS,  certain  wandering  tribcsot 
herds  of  Tartars,  inhabiting  the  counity 
north  of  the  Cafpian  fea,  under  the  pto- 
teftion  of  Ruflia. 

CALNE,  a borough-town  of  Wilifliire 
about  twenty  miles  north  of  Salilbnry' 
which  fends  two  members  to  parliament) 
welllongit.  a®, and  north  lat,  51°  joi. 

CALOGERI,  in  church-hillory,  monks 
of  the  greek  church,  divided  mto  three 
degrees,  the  novices,  called  archari  j the 
ordinary  profeffed,'i  called  mkroc^heinij 
and  the  more  perfefl,  called  megaloche. 
mi  they  are  likewife  divided  into  cceno- 
bites,  anchoiets,  and  reclufes.  Thera, 
nobites  are  employed  in  reciting  their  of. 
fice  from  midnight  to  funfet,'  they  are 
obliged  to  make  three  genuflexions  at  the 
door  of  the  ehoir  ; and  returning,  to  bow 
to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  to  their  bre- 
thren. The  anchorets  retire  from  the 
converfation  of  the  world,  and  live  in 
hermitages,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
monalleries;  they  cultivate  a little  fpot 
of  ground,  and  never  go  out  but  on  fun- 
days  and  holy  days,  to  perform  their  de- 
votions at  the  next  monaftery.  As  for 
the  redufe,  they  fhut  themfelves  up  in 
grottos  and  caverns,  on  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains, which  they  never  go  out  of,  aban- 
doning themfelves  entirely  to  providence) 
they  live  on  the  alms  fent  them  by  the' 
neighbouring  monalleries. 

CALOMEL,  in  the  materia  medica,  1 
name  given  to  mercurius  dulcis,  fubli* 
mated  fix  times-j  the  preparation  is  done 
thus. 

Take  corrofive  fublimate  a pound,  pnri- 
tied  mercury  nine  ounces  ; add  the  quid- 
filver  to  the  mercury,  reduce  to  powder, 
and  digeft  them  together  in  a glafsmat- 
trafs,  in  a gentle  land  heat,  frequently 
fliaklng  the  veffel,  till  the  whole  is  unit- 
ed : when  they  are  thus  mixed,  increafe 
the  heat,  fo  as  to  fublimate  the  whole) 
take  out  the  fublimate,  and  ferapeoff  an 
acrid  part  that  is  found  at  the  top  of  it) 

■ and  if  any  globules,  of  mercury  appear, 
feparate  them  alfo ; let  the  fublimationbe 
repeated  fix  times.  It  is  a gentle  purga- 
tive, and  a very  noble  attenuant.  hn 
the  greatell  of  all  medicines  agaM 
worms,  and  is  now  the  general  remedy 
in  a gonorrheea.  The  common  me- 
thod of  giving  it  is  In  a bolus,  over  night, 
ten  or  twelve  grains  for  a dole,  amla 
purging  draught  the  next  morning, 
Rubbed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  j'"' 
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nliur  antimon”  auratuifi  j it  is  recommend- 
ed as  a powerful  and  fafe  alterative. 

CALOPHYLLUM,  in  botany,  a genus 
of  the  potyandria-monogynia  clafs  of 
plants,  whofe  corolla  confills  of  fourroun- 
di(h,  hollow,  patent  petals,  and  is  larg- 
er than  the  cup  : the  fruit  is  a large  glo- 
bofe  drupe,  with  only  one  cell : the  feed 
is  a large,  fingle,  globofe,  acuminated 

CALOTTE,  a cap  or  coif  of  hair,  fatin, 
or  other  ftuff : an  ecclellaftical  ornament 
in  mod  popifti  countries.  See  Cap. 

Calotte,  in  architeflure,  a round  cavity 
or  deprelTure,  in  form  of  a cap  or  cup, 
lathed  and  plaftered,  ufed  to  diminifli  the 
rife  or  elevation  of  a moderate  chapel, 
cabinet,  alcove,  &c,  which,  without  fuch 
an  expedient,  would  be  too  high  for  other 
pfeces  of  the  apartment. 

CALPE,  the  mountain,  at  the  foot  of 
which,  towards  the  Tea,  Gibraltar  ftands. 
It  is  half  a league  in  height  towards  the 
land,  and  fo  deep,  that  there  is  no  ap- 
proaching it  on  that  fide. 

CALQUING,  or  Calking,  a term  ufed 
in  painting,  ©’f.  where  the  backfide  of 
any  defign  is  covered  with  a black  or  red 
colour,  and  the  ftrokes,  or  lines,  traced 
through,  on  a waxed  plate,  wall,  or 
other  matter,  by  pafilng  lightly  Over  each 
drolce  of  the  defign,  with  a point,  which 
leaves  an  impreflion  ot  the  colour  on  the 
plate  or  wall. 

CALTHA,  MARSH-MARYGOLD,  in  bota- 
ny, a genus  of  the  polyandria-polygynia 
clafs  of  plants ; the  flower  of  which  con- 
fids  of  five  large,  oval,  plane,  patent,  de- 
ciduous petals  ! the  fruit  is  ftiorr,  acu- 
minated, patent,  bicarinated,  and, open  at 
the  upper  future  ; the  feeds  are  numerous 
and  roundifli,  and  adhere  to  the  upper 
future. 

CALTROP,  in  military  affairs,  an  inftru- 
raent  with  four  iron  points,  difpofed  in  a 
triangular  form,  fo  that  three  of  them 
are  always  on  the  ground,  and  the  fourth 
in  the  air.  They  are  fcattered  over  the 
ground  where  the  enemy’s  cavalry  is  to 
pafs,  in  order  to  embaiafs  them. 

Caltrop,  in  botany,  the'englifli  name  of 
the  tribulus  of  botanilts.  See  the  article 
Tribulus. 

CALVARIA,  in  anatomy,  the  hairy  fcSlp, 
or  upper  part  of  the  headj  Which,  either 
by  difeafe,  or  old  age,  grows  bald  firft. 
Seethe  articles  1?ea0  and  CalViTies. 

CALVARY,  a tei  in  I'lecl  in  popilh  coun- 
trie.s,  for  a fort  of  chapel  of  devotion, 
raifed  on  a little  hill  near  the  city,  in  me- 
Tol.  I. 


mofy  of  the  place  where  Jefus  Chriff  wa9 
crucified,  near  Jerufalem, 

Calvary,  in  heraldry^  a crofs  fo  called, 
becaufe  it  refembles  the  cfofs  on  which 
our  Saviour  fuffercd.  It  is  always  fet 
upon  fteps.  See  plate  XXXVi  fig.  4. 

CAjLVI,'  a town  of  the  province  of  Lavoro, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  fituated  nfeaf 
the  fea,  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  the 
city  of  Naples  ; eaft  longit,  14.**  45',  and 
north  latitude  41” 

Cal VI  is  alfo  the  name  of-  a fea-porf  in  the 
ifland  of  Corfica,  fituated  on  a bay,  on 
the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland,  about  forty 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Baftia  ; eaft  longirf 
9°  5',  and  north  lat.  42°  16'. 

CALVINISTS,  in  church-hiftory,  tliofe 
who  follow  the  opinions  of  John  Calvin, 
,one  of  file  principal  reformers  of  the 
church,  in  the  XVIth  century,  a perfon  of 
great  parts  and  induftry,  and  of  confider- 
able  learning ; whofe-doftririe  ftill  fubfifts 
in  its  greateft  purity  at  Geneva,  where  it 
was  firft  broached,  and  from  whence  it  wag 
propagated.  This  is  the  prevailing  reli- 
gion of  the  United  Provinces.  In  Eng* 
land,  it  is  confined  among  the  diffefitersj 
and,  in  Scotland,  it  fubfifts  ih  its  utmoft 
rigour. 

Thecalvinifts  are  great  advocates  for  the 
abfolutenefs  of'God’s  decrees,  and  hold 
that  eleflion  and  reprobation  depend  on 
the  mere  will  of  God,  without  any  regard 
to  the  merit  or  demerit  of  mankind  ; that 
he  affords  to  the  elefian  irrefiftible  grace, 
a faith  that  they  cannot  lofe,  which  takes 
away  the  freedom  of  will,  and  neceffitateS 
all  their  aftioBS  to  virtue. 

The  calvinifts  believe  that  God  foreknew 
a determinate  number,  whom  he  pitched 
upon  to  be  pepfons,  in  whom  he  would 
manifeft  his  glory ; and  that  having  thus 
foreknown  them,  he  predeftinated  them 
to  be  holy,  in  order  to  which  he  gives 
them  an  irrefiftible  grace,  which  makes 
it  impofflhie  for  them  to  be  otherwife. 

CALVITIES,  or  CaLvitium,  in  medi* 
cine,  baldnels,  or  a want  of  hair,  parti- 
cularly on  the  finciput,  occafioned  by  the 
moifture  of  the  head,  which  fliould  feed 
it,  being  diied  up,  by  fome  difeafe,  old 
age,  or  the  immoderate  ufe  of  powder, 
©■f.  See  the  article  Alopecia. 

CALtJMET,  a myttic  kind  of  pipe  ufed 
by  the  american  Indians,  as  the  enfign  of 
peace,  and  for  religious  fumigations.  It 
is  made  of  red.  hlark,  or  white  marble  5 
the  head  refembles  our  tobacco-pipes,  but 
larger;  and  is  fixed  on  a hollow  reed,  to 
hold  it  for  fmoaking.!  they  adorn  it  with 
E 1 1 round* 
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rounds  of  feathers  and  locks  of  hair,  or 
porcupines  quills,  and  in  it  they  fmoke 
in  honour  of  the  fun,  efpecially,  if  they 
want  fair  weather,  or  rain.  This  pipe  is  a 
pafs  and  fate  condufl  amongft  all  the  al- 
lies of  the  nation  who  has  it  given  : in  all 
erabaflies  the  einbalTador  carries  it  as  an 
emblem  of  peace,  and  it  always  meets 
with  a profound  regard  ; for  the  favages 
are  generally  perfuaded,  that  a great  mif- 
forfune  would  befal  them,  if  they  violated 
the  public  faith  of  the  calumet. 

CALX  properly  fignifies  lime,  but  is  alfo 
uled  by  chemifts  and  phyficians  for  a fine 
powder  remaining  after  the  calcination, 
or  corrofion,'of  metals  and  other  mineral 
fubftances.  See  Calcination. 

Calx  antimonii  is  prepared  of  diapho- 

. retie  antimony,  with  three  times  its 
weight  of  nitre,  and  afterwards  walhed 
frorh  its  falts : it  is  faid  to  be  a good 
diaphoretic. 

Calx  of  tin  is  called  putty  ; that  of  brafs, 
ms  uftum  : and  that  of  lead,  cerufs.  See 
Putty,  Ms  ustum,  and  Ceruss. 

Calx  nativa,.  in  natural  hiftory,  a kind 
pf  marly  earth,  of  a dead  whitilh  colour, 
which,  if  thrown  into  water,  makes  a 
confiderable  bubbling  and  hifling  noife, 
and  has,  without  previous  burning,  the 
quality  of  making  a caement  like  lime,  or 

. -’jpfalter  of  Paris, 

C‘ii'LX  viva,  quick  lime,  that  whereon 
no  water  has  been  calf,  in  contradiftinc- 
tion  to  lime  which  has  been  flaked  by 
pouring  water  on  it. 

Calx,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with  calca- 
neu7ii.  See  the  article  Calcaneum. 

CALYCISTJE,  an  appellation  given  by 
Linnaeus  to  thole  botanifts,  who  have 
clalfed-  plants  according  to  the  different 
ftruflureof  the  calyx,  or  cup  of  the  flower  j 
fuch  was  Magnolius. 

CALYPTRA,  arnooCT  bota,nifts,  a thin 
membranaceous  invoTucrum,  ufually  of  a 
conic  figure,  which  covers  the  parts  of 
fruftification.  The  capfules  of  moft  of 
the  moffes  have  calyptiiE. 

CALYX,  among  botanifts,  a general  term 
Bxprefling  the  cup  of  a flower,  or  that 
part-of  a plant  which  furrounds  and  fup- 
ports  the  other  parts  of  the  flower. 

The  cups  of  flowers,  are  very  various  in 
their  ftruflure,  and  on  that  account  dil- 
tinguiflied  by  feveral  names,  as  perian- 
thium,  involucrum,  fpatha,  gluma,  fEfc. 
See  the  articles  Perianthium,  Sfc. 

CAM,  a river,  anticntly  called . Grant, 
which,  riling  in  Hertfordfliire,  runs 
nortli-eaft  by  Cambridge,  and  aftetw'ardg 


continues  its  courfe  northwards,  to  tiie 
ifle  of  Ely,  where  it  falls  into'  the  tlvn 
Ou&. 

CAM^A,  in  natural  hiftory,  a genus  of 

the  femipellucid  gems,  approaching  to 
the  onyx  ftruaure,  being  compofed  of 
zones,  and  formed  on  a cryftalline  bi- 
fis ; but  having  their  zones  very  brojil' 
and  thick,  and  laid  alternately  on  onean- 
other,  with  no'commoh  matter  between' 
ufually  lefs  tranfparent,  and  more  debafl 
ed  with  earth,  than  the  onyxes. 

1.  One  fpecies  of  the'camaeais  the  doll, 
looking  onyx,  with  broad  black  and  while 
zones  ; and  is  the  camma  of  the  moderns 
and  the  arabian  onyx : this  fpecies  is 
found  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  Perlia,  and  the 
Eaft-Indies.  a.  Another  fpecies  of  tbe 
camtea  is  the  dull,  broad -zoned,  green 
and  white  camma,  or  the  jafpi-camco  of 
the  Italians : it  is  found  in  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  and  in  fome  parts  of  America, 

3.  The  third  is  the  hard  camtea,  wilh 
broad  white  and  chefnnt-coloured  veins. 

4.  The  hard  camtea,  with  bluilh,  white, 
and  flefli-colonred  broad  veins,  being  tlie 
fardonyx  of  Pliny’s  time,  only  brought 
from  the  EaftTndies. 

CAMAIEU,  or  Camehuia,  in  natural 
hiftory,  the  fame  with  canisea.  Seethe 
preceding  article. 

This  word  is  alfo  ufed  to  exprefs  a Hone 
on  which  are  found  various  figures  and 
reprefentations  of  landlkips,  Sfr,  fonned 
by  a kind  of  lufus  natuvs,  fo  as  to  exhibit 
plflures  without  painting.  It  is  likewife 
applied  to  any  kind  of  gem  on  which  fi- 
gures are  engraven,  either  indeiitediy  or 
in  relievo. 

Camaieu,  is  alfo  a term  in  painting,  when 
there  is  only  one  colour,  the  lights  and 
fliades  being  of  gold,  or  on  a golden  and 
azure  ground.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  to  repre- 
fent  baffo-relievos.  ' 

CAMALDULIANS,  a religious  order 
founded  by  St.  Romauld,  in  a little  plain, 
on  the  mount  Apennine,  called  Carnal- 
dali,  lituated  in  the  ftate  of  Florence. 
The  manner  of  life  firft  enjoined  this  or- 
der, was  that  they  dwelt  in  feparate  cells, 
and  met  together  only  at  the  time  of 
prayer:  florae  of  them,  during  the  two 
lents  of  the  year,  obferved  an  inviolable 
filence  ; and  otliers,  for  the  Apace  of  an 
hundred  days.  On  Sundays  and  Tlniif- 
days  they  fed  on  herbs,  and  the  reft  of 
the  week  only  on  bread  and  water.  Thefe 
conftitutions  were,  however,  a little  mo- 
derated fometime  afterwards.  This  her- 
mitage is  now  accounted  very  rich. 

. . CAM- 
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CAMBAIA,  a city  'of  the  province  of 
Cambaia,  or  Guzarat,  in  the  hither  pe- 
ninfula  of  India  5 it  is  a very  large  city, 
and  had  once  a great  trade,  now  removed 
to  Surat ; eaft  longitude  72°,  and  north 

lat.  !!3’  ‘3°'-  ^ , 

CAMBER-BEAM,  among  builders,  a 
piece  of  timber  in  an  edifice,  cut  arch- 
wife, or  with  an  obtufe  angle  in  the 
middle,  commonly  ufed  in  platforms,  as 
cbiirch-leads,  and  on  other  occafions 
where  longand  ftrong  beams  are  required. 

CAMBERED  DECK,  in  lliip-building, 
one  that  lies  compalling,  or  higher  in  the 
middle  than  at  either  end  ; by  no  means 
fit  for  a (hip  of  war. 

CAMBLET,  or  Camlet,  a plain  fluff, 
compofed  of  a warp  and  woof,  which  is 
manul'aftured  on  a loom,  with  two  tred- 
dles,  as  linens  and  flannins  are. 

There  are  camblets  of  feveral  forts,  fome 
of  goat’s  hair,  both  in  the  warp  and 
woofj  others,  in  which  the  warp  is  of 
hair,  and  the  woof  half  hair  and  half 
(ilic;  others  again,  in  which  both  the 
warp  and  the  woof  are  of  wool  ; and 
laftly,  fome,  of  which  the  warp  is  of 
wool  and  the  woof  of  thread.  Some  are 
dyed  in  thread,  others  are  dyed  in  the 
piece,  others  are  marked  or  mixed  ; fome 
arellriped,  fome  waved  or  watered,  and 
fome  figured. 

Camblets  are  proper  for  feveral  ufes,  ac- 
cording to  their  different  kinds  and  qua,- 
lities;  fonieferve  to  make  garments  both 
for  men  and  women  ; fome  for  bed  cur- 
tains i others  for  houdiold  furniture,  tsfc. 
See  the  article  Mohair. 

CAMBODIA,  the  c.apital  of  a kingdom 
of  the  fame  name  in'  India,  beyond  the 
Ganges;  eaft  long,  104.®,  and  north  lat. 
12°  30'. 

The  kingdom  of  Cambodia  extends  from 
9'  to  15°  of  north  latitude,  being  bound- 
ed by  the  kingdom  of  Laos  on  the  north, 
Cochin-china  on  the  eaft,  the  indian 
ocean  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  bay  of 
Siam  on  the  weft, 

CAMBOGIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
polyandria  inonogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
calyx  of  which  is  a perianthiura,  confift- 
ing  of  four  roundKh  concave  deciduous 
leaves,  the,  corolla  .is  made  up  of  four 
roundilli  oblong  concave  petals,  with  ob- 
long  ungues ; the  fruit  is  a roundifli  oc- 
tangular apple,  containing  eight  cells,  in 
which  are  lodged  lingle  oblong,  kidney- 
(liaped  compreffed  feeds. 

CAMBRAY,  a city  in  the  French  Ne- 
therlands, lituated  on  the  river  Schelde, 
W'its  fource;  eaft  longitude  3® 
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and  north  latitude  50°  15'. 

It  is  a large  and  well  built  city,  confider* 
able  for  its  linen  manufafture,  efpecially 
cambricks,  which  took  their  name  from 
hence. 

CAMBRICKS,  a fpecies  of  very  fine  white 
linen,  made  of  flax  at  Cambray. 

CAMBRIDGE,  the  capital  of  Cambridge- 
fhire,  fituated  upon  the  river  Cam,  about 
fifty-five  miles  north  of  London,  and  fix- 
ty  ,north-eatt  of  Oxford;  eaft  longitude 
5',  and  north  lat.  52®  15'. 

Cambridge  is  moft  remarkable  on  account 
of  its  univerfity,  which  confifts  of  fixteen 
colleges,  wherein  are  educated- about  fif- 
teen hundred  Undents.  There  are  four- 
teen pan'lhes  in  the  town,  which  is  faid 
to  contain  aboutfix  thoufand  inhabitants,' 

AAoy  Cambridge,  a town  of  New-Eng-' 
land,  about  three  miles  weft  of  Bofton  ; 
likewife  remarkable  for  an  univerfity, 
confiding  of  three  colleges ; weft  longit. 
70®  4',  and  north  lat.  42®. 

CAMEA,  or  CAM,fflA,  in  natural  hiftory. 
See  the  article  Cam^sa. 

CAMEL,  camelus,  in  zoology,  a genus  of 
quadrupeds,  of  the  order  of  the  pecora  ; 
diftinguilhed  from  the  reft  by  having  no 
horns. 

This  genus  comprehends  the  camel,  pro- 
perly lb  called,  with  two  bunches  on  its 
back;  the  dromedary,  or  camel  with  a 
Angle  bunch  ; xhtglama,  orperuvian  ca- 
mel, with  a gibbole  breatt  and  even  back  ; 
and  thepacos,  or  camel  with  no  gibbofity 
at  all. 

The  camel  is  larger  than  the  dromedary, 
and  covered  with  a fine  fur,  (hprter  as 
well  as  fofter  than  that  of  the  ox-kind: 
only  about  the  bunches  there  grow  hairs 
nearly  a foot  long.  It  is  a native  of  Afiai 
paiticularly  of  Bafilria,  and  makes  an 
excellent  beaft  of  burden.  See  plate 
XXXV.  fig.  6. 

CAMELEON,  or  Chamteleon,  in  zoo- 
logy. See  the  article  Chamjeleon. 

CAMELFORD,  a borough-town  of  Corn- 
wall,- about  twenty  miles  weft  of  Laun- 
cefton  ; weft  longit,  5°,  and  north  lat, 
50°  40', 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

CAMELITA  BOS,  in  zoology,  a kind  of 
wild  bull,  with  a bunch  on  its  back : 
probably  the  fame  with  the  bifon. 

CAMELLIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
monadelphia-polyandria  clafs  of  plants  : 
the  flower  confifts  of  five  ovated  petals, 

, connefled  vertically  at  the  bafe.;  the  fruit 
is  a turbinated,  lignofe,  and  furrowed 
capfule';  the.feeds  are  numerous  and  final) 

CAMELOPARPALI5,  in  zoology,  a 
Lila  jpecics 
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fpecies  of  cervus,  with  .the  fimple  hqrns 
and  the  forelegs  very  long,  See  Cervus. 
This  is  one  of  the  moft  extraordinary 

•..'animals  in  the  world;  when  it  ftands 
. -r  erefil  it  meafures  to  the  head  not  lefs  than 
fixteen  feet  from  the  ground,  and  from 
the  front  of  the  note  to  the  tail  eighfeeii 

feet-  , - 

CAMELUS,  the  CAMEL,  in  zoology.  See 
the  article  Camel  1 

CAMERA  oescuRAjin  optics,  a machine 
reprefentingan  artificial  eye,  wherein  the 

images  of  external  obje^s  are  exhibited 
diftinaiy,  in  their  native  colours,  either 
invertedly,  or  ere6l. 

The  camera  obfcura,  or  darkened  room, 
is  made.after  two  dilferent  methods  ; one 
is  the  camera  obfcura,  properly  fo  called, 
that  is,  any  large  room  made  as  dark  as 
poffible,  fo  as  to  exclude  all  light,  but 
that  which  is  to  pafs  through  the  hole  and 
iens  in  a hall,  fixed  in  the  window  in  the 
faid  room. 

The  other  is  made  in  various  forms,  as 
that  pf  a box,  whofe  fides  fold  out,  Sff, 
for  the  convenieney  of  carrying  it  from 
place  to  place. 

ConJIrtiSlion  ij/' /fie  Camera  obscuxa.  For 

the  conftrufilion  of  a camera  obfcura,  i. 

Darken  the  room  E F (plate  XXXV. 
fig.  7,)  leaving  pi2.1y  one  little  aperture 
open,  in  the  window,  at  V,  on  the  fide 
IK,  facing  the  profpefil  ABCD.  3. 
in  this  apertuie  fit  a lens,  either  plane 
convex  or  convex  on  botli  fides.  3.  At  a 
due  diftance,  to  be  determined  by  expe- 
rience, fpread  a paper,  or  white  cloth, 
pnlefs  there  be  a white  wall  for  the  pur- 
pofe  : then  on  this,  G'H,  the  delired  ob- 
iefts,  ABCD,  will  be  delineated  invert- 
edly, 4.  If  you  would  have  them  ap- 
pear ere£l,  place  a concave  lens  between 
the  center  and  the  focus  of  the  firft  lens  ; 
or  receive  the  image  on  a plane  fpeculuin, 
Inclined  tp  the  horizon,  under  an  angle 
of  4.5®  ; or.  by  means  of  two  lenfe’s  includ- 
ed in  a draw-tube,  inftead  of  one.  If  the 
apei  tpre  does  not  exceed  the  bignefs  of  a 
pea,  the  objefls  will  be  reprefented  ■with- 
' out  any  lepb  atall. 

Ror  the  conftrufliop  pf  a portable  camera 
Obfcura,  the  box,  or  cheft,  mult  be  in 
breadth  and  length' proportionable  to  the 
different  magnitude  of  the  diameter  of  the 
lens.  In  oiie  of  the  fides  fix  a lens,  and 
vvhite  paper  on  an  oppofite  glafsfat  a 
proper  diftance  ; and  having  rnade  a little 
hole  near  the  giafs,  you  may,  through 
that,  fee  the  images  of  the  pfijefils,  in  a 
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beautiful  manner,  on  the  paper. 
'Philofophj  of  /fie  Camera  obscura.  Tin 
. following  particulars  are  to  be  attended  to 
■in  this  philofophical  contrivance.  Fitll 
that  the  lens  be  extremely  good,  or  free 
from  any.  veins,  blebs,  fs’e.  which  may 
diftort  and  blemifli  the  pifilure.  Secondly, 
that  the  lens  be  placed  direfilly  againlhhe 
objefil  whofe  pifilure  you  would  have  per- 
feftly  formed  to  contemplate,  for,  if  the 
giafs  has  any  other  pofiti'on  to  Iheobjefl, 
•the  image  vyili  be  very  imperfea,  in. 
diftinfiV,  and  confufed.  Thirdly,  care 
ought  to  be  taken  that  the  ball  be  fuffici- 
ently  large,  and'the  frame  in  which  it  is 
placed  not  too  thick,  that  fo  there  may  be 
fufticient  room'  for  turning  the  ball  every 
- way  to  take  in  as  many  ohjefils  as  pof- 
fible, and  to  rahder  the  ufe  thereof  more 
complete.  Fourthly,  the  lens  ought  to 
be  of  a juft  magnitude  or  aperture;  for,' 
if  it  be  too  fmall,  the  image  will  be  oh. 

■ feure,  and -the  minute  parts  not  vifible  at 
' a diftance  for- want  of  requilite  light.  On 
the  other  hand,-  if  the  aperture  be  too! 
large,  the  image  will  be  confufed,  and  be- 
come indiftinfilby  toqmuch  light.  There- 
fore, fifthly,  if  by  experienpe  we  find  that 
an  aperture  of  two  inches  diameter  is  bell 
for  a lens  of  fix  feet  focal  diftance,  tlim 
the  diameter  of  any  other  lens  of  a diffe-' 
rent  focal  diftance,  ought-to  he  in  tjie 
fuhduplicate  ratio  of  fix  to  the  faid  fped 
diftance,  that  the  objefil,  or  its  image  ta-; 
ther,  may  be  equally  bright  and  dillinf^ 
in  both.  Sixthly,,  we  ouglit  not  to  at- 
tempt to  exhibife  a pifilure  of  ohjefils  in  j 
dark  room,  unlefs  the  fun  fhines  upon,  ot 
• ftrongly  illuminates  the  ohjefils;  formers 
day-light  is  not  fufticient  for  this  piirpofe, 
the  greateft  beauty  in  this  phsenoraenon 
being  the  exqnifite  appearance  and  con- 
trails of  liglits  and  fallows,  none  of 
which  can  appear  but  from  an  objeS 
placed  in  the  lun-beams,  williout  which 
every  thing  looks  dark  and  dull,  and 
makes  a difagreeable  figure.  Therefore, 
feventhly,  the  window  or  the  fide  of  the 
room  where  the  feioptric  ball  is  uleii, 
ought  tp  look  towards  that  quarter  di- 
refilly upon  which  the  fun  fhines,  thatfo 
the  illuminated  fides  of  ohjefils  may  pre- 
fent  themfelves  to  the  lens,  and  appear 
more  glorious  in  the  pifilure.  Eightlil)', 
it  is  eafy  to  infer,  that  the  bell  time  of 
the  day  for  this  experiment  is  about 
neon,  hecaulethe  fun-beams  are  llrongellj 
and  of  conrfe  the  pifilure  moll  lurtiiiions 
and  tliftinfil : allb,  that  a north  windo'v 
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isthebeft;  tlioitgh,  for  viewing  the  fha- 
dows  in  greatelt  perfeSions,  an  ealt  or 
weft  window  will  anfwer  the  end  beft. 
Ninthly,  as  the  image  is  formed  only  by 
thereflefted  rays  of  the  fun;  fo  due  care 
(hould  be  taken  that  none  of  the  fun’s  di- 
reft  rays  fall  on  the  lens  in  the  window  ; 
for,  if  they  do,  they  will  by  mixing  with 
the  former  greatly  dillurb  the  pidlure, 
and  render  it  very  confufed  and  unplea- 
fant  to  view.  Tenthly,  as  white  bodies 
refleft  the  incident  rays  molt  copioufly, 
and  black  ones  abforb  them  moft  ; fo,  to 
make  the  pidlure  moft:  perfeft,  it  ought 
to  be  received  upon  a very  white  furface, 
as  paper,  painted  cloth,  a wall,  &c.  bor- 
dered round  with  black,  fo  that  the  colla- 
teral rays  which  come  from  on  each  fide 
the  objefl  may  be  (lifted,  and  not  fuffered 
to  dillurb  the  piilure  by  refledlion. 

Thel'e  are  the  neceffary  precautions  for 
the  due  ordering  of  the  various  circum- 
ftances  of  this  experiment.  We  (hall 
now  enumerate  the  principal  phsenomena 
pf  the  dark  chamber.  The  firft  of  which 
is,  that  an  exa£l  and  every  way  fimilar 
image  is  formed  of  an  external  objeft  ; 
for  pencils  of  rays,  coming  from  all  parts 
of  the  objefl,  will  reprefent  thofe  points 
in  fuel)  a manner  and  pofition,  as  will  be 
very  proportional  and  correfpondent  to 
- their  refpeflive  pofitions  and  diftances  in 
the  objefl,  fo  that  the  whole  in  the  image 
(hall  bear  an  exafl  frmilitude  or  likenefs 
of  the  objefl  in  every  refpefV.  The  fe- 
cond  phsnomenorj  is,  that  the  image  will 
bear  the  fame  proportion  to  the  objefl, 
yrhether  a line,  fuperficies,  or  folid,  as 
their  diftances  from  the  glafs  refpeflively. 
Hence  the  larger  the  focal  diftance  of  the 
glafs,  the  more  ample  will  be  the  piflure 
of  the  fame  objefl,  but  the  lefs  will  be  the 
fpace  or  compafs  of  the  plan,  or  refpec- 
tive  view.  The  third  phsnomenon  is, 
that  the  image  or  piflure  of  the  objefl  is 
inverted ; and  this  is  not  the  effefl  of  the 
glafs,  but  the  crofting  the  rays  in  the 
hole  through  which  they  pafs  into  the 
room ; for,  if  a very  fmall  hole  were 
made  in  the  window-lhutter  of  a darken- 
ed room,  the  objefls  without  would  be  all 
feen  inveited,  thofe  which  come  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  objefl  going  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  image,  and  Dice  Der/a. 
All  that  the  glafs  does  is  to  render  the 
image  diljinfl,  by  converging  the  rays  of 
every  pencil  to  their  proper  focus  in  the 
piflure,  the  pofition  of  each  point  being 
the  fame  as  before.  The  fourth  phaeno- 
®?non  is  the  motion  or  reft  of  the  feveral 


parts  of  the  piflure,  according  as  thofe  in 
ihe'objefl  are  in  either  (late.  The  reafoii 
of  this  is  very  obvious  ; and  this  it  is 
what  gives  life  and  fpirit  to  the  painting 
and  portraits  of  nature,  and  is  the  only 
particular  inimitable  by  art.  And,  in- 
deed, a more  critical  idea  may  be  form- 
ed of  any  movement  in  the  piflure  of  a 
darkened  room,  than  from  obferving  the 
motion  of  the  objefl  itfelf : for  inllance, 
a man  walking  in  a piflure  appears  to 
hare  an  undulating  motion,  or  to  rife  up 
and  down  every  Hep  he  takes  ; whereas 
nothing  of  this  kind  is  obfefved  in  the 
man  himfelf,  as  viewed  by  the  bare  eye. 
The  fifth  phaenomenon  is  the  colouring 
of  the  optic  piflure  5 every  piece  of  ima- 
gery has  its  proper  tints  and  colours,  and 
thofe  always  heightened  and  rendered 
more  intenle  than  in  the  objefl ; fo  that 
in  this  refpefl  it  is  an  improvement  of  na- 
ture itfelf,  whereas  the  art  of  the  greateft 
mailer  can  only  pretend  to  a diftant  re- 
femblance  and  faint  imitation.  The  rea- 
fon  why  the  image  is  coloured  is,  becaufe, 
the  feveral  points  of  the  objefl  reflefling 
feveral  forts  of  coloured  rays  to  the  glafs, 
thofe  rays  will  give  a reprefentation  of 
thofe  feveral  parts  refpeflively,  and  in 
their  own  colour,  and  therefore  in  thofe 
of  the  objefl ; but  thofe  colours  will  be 
heightened,  becaufe  they  are  crouded 
into  a lefs  fpace.  The  fixth  phrenome- 
non  is  the  claro  obfciiro,  as  the  Italians 
.call  it  5 that  is,  the  intenfity  of  light  and 
lhadow  in  the  piflure  : and  this  as  well 
as  the  colouring  is  greatly  heightened, 
above  what  it  is  in  the  objefl,  by  reafon 
of  the  lefler  area  of  the  piflure.  Here 
every  light  and  every  (hade  is  exprelTed  in 
its  proper  degree,  from  the  mod  brilliant 
in  the  one  to  the  moft  jetty,  black  of  the 
other,  inclufive  of  a wonderful  variety  in 
the  feveral  parts,  arifing  from  the  diffe- 
rent fituations  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
objefl,  and  the  different  angles  of  reflec- 
tion. A juft  imitation  of  nature  in  the-- 
diftribution  of  light  arid  (hadows  is  per- 
haps the  moll  difficult  part  of  the  art  of 
painting,  and  on  which  its  greateft  per- 
feflion  depends.  The  feventh  phasno- 
menon  is  the  optical  perfpeflive,  or  pro- 
jeflion  of  the  image,  which  is  not  in  pia- 
no, or  on  a plane,  as  in  common  per- 
fpeflive, but  on  a furface  deferibed  by  the 
revolution  of  a conic  feflion  about  its 
axis ; therefore,  though  in  general  a 
plane  furface  is  made  ufe  of,  and  may  do 
very  well  in  large  reprefentations,  yet  in 
fi^aller  ones,  as  thofe  of  the  portable  Ca- 
mera's, 
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mera’s,  it  is  necelTary  to  have  the  image 
or  pifture  complete,  or  every-where  well 
defined,  that  it  be,  received  upon  the  fur - 
face  of  an  elliptic,  figure,  and  fuch  as  ,is 
fuited  to  the  middle  diltance  of  the  oh- 
jefts'.  But  this  is  a nicety  which  few  will 
think  worth  regarding,  who  do  not  aim 
at  a very  great  accuracy  indeed  in  vvhat 
they  do.  ' 

■ We  ftiall  finifli  this  fubjeft  with  an  obfer- 
vation  that  may  be  ufeful  to  perfons  con- 
cerned in  drawing  ; and  that  is,  that,  if 
an  objeft  be  placed  juft  twice  the  focal 
diftance  from  the  glafs  without,  the  image 
■will  be  formed  at  the  fame  diftance  front 
the  glafs  within  the  room,  and  confe- 
quently  will  be  equal  in  magnitude  to  the 
objeft  itfelf. 

CAMERARIA,  in  botany,  a genu's  pf  the 
pentandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants’,  the 
flower  of  which  is  a petal  of  a funnel- 
form,  with  a cylindraceous  long  tube, 
ventricofe  both  at  the  bafe  and  the  top,'  a 
plane  limb  divided  into  five  lahceblafed 
fegments  :■  the  fruit  is  compofed  of  two 
oblong  follicles,  bent  horizontally,  qb- 
tufe  at  both  ends,  arid  fending  out  a lobe 
on  each  fide,  near  the  bafe  j they  have 
one  cell,  with  one  valve,  containing  nu- 
merous, oval, -and  imbricated  feeds,  in- 
fected in  a large  oval  meriibrane,  at  the 
bafe. 

CAMERATED,  among  builders,  the 
fame  with  vaulted  or  arched.  . 

CAMERLINGOj  according  to  Ducarige, 
fignified  formerly  the  pope''s  or  empe'for’s 
treafurer  ! at  prefent,  camerlingo  is' no 
where  ufed,  but 'at  Rome,  where  it  de-j 
notes  the  cardinal  who  governs  the'eccle-' 
fiaftical  ftate,  and  adminifters  juftice.  It 
is  the  moft  eminent  office  at  the  court  df 
Rome,  becaufe  he  is  at  the  head  of  the 
treafury.  During  a vacation  of  the  papal 
chair,  the  cardinal  camerlingo  publiflies 
edifts,  coins,  money,  and  exerts  every 
other  prerogative  of'a  fovereign  pririce ; 
he  has  under  him  a'treafurer  genera],  au- 
ditor general,  and  twelve  prelates  called 
clerks  of  the  chamber.  ’ 

CAMERON -CAPE,  a promontory  on  the 
north  paft  of  the  province  of  Honduras, 
in  north  America.  ' ' 

CAMERONIANS,  a party  of  prefbyteri- 
ans,  which  fprung-  up  in  Scotland^  in 
the  reign  of-king  Charles  II.  ■ They'af-  ‘ 
firmed  that  the  king  had  forfeited ' his 
right  to  the  crown,  by  breaking  the  ’fo-f 
lemn  league  and  Covenant,  which  wdre' 
the  terms  on  yvhich  He  received  it.  They 
pretended  both 'to  dethrone  and  excora» 
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municate  him ; and  broke  out  into  an 
Open  rebellion.  Upon  the  revolution' 
they  were  reconciled  to  the  kirk,  and 
their  preachers  fubmitted  to  the  general 
affembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  in 
1690. 

CAMILLI,  and  Camillje,  in  toman 
antiquity,  a certain  number- of  boys  and 
girls,  who  .affifted  in  the  facrifices  to  the 
gods  j but  more  efpecially  attended  the 
flamen  dialis. 

CAMINHA,  a port-town  of  Portugal, 
fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Minho 
aboutten  miles  north  offiViana;  weftlon, 
9°  20',  and  north  lat.  41°  50'. 

CAMIS,  or.KAMis,  in  the  japonefe  af- 
fairs, denote  the  deified  fouls  of  illuftri- 
ous  perfonages,  believed  to  interefl;  them- 
felves  in  the  welfare  of  their  countrymen: 
in  which  fenfe  they  anfvver  to  thedeili. 
ed  heroes  of  antiquity.  See  the  attkle 
Hero. 

CAMISADE,  in  the  art  of  war,  an  attack 
by  furprife  in  the  night,  or  at  the  point 
of  day,  when  the  enenoy  is  fuppofed 
a-bed. 

CAMMIN,  a port-town  of  Brandenburg- 
Pomerania,  in  Germany,  fituated  on  the 
eaftern  mouth  of  the  river  Oder,  about 
thirty  miles  north  of  Stetin  ; eaft  longit, 
■15°,  and  north  lat.  54V. 

CAMOMILE,  or  Chamvemile,  Chamit-- 
milutn.  See  the  article  ChaMjEMIle. 

CAMP,  the  ground  upon  which  an  army 
pitch  their  tents.  It  is  marked  outbythe 
quarter-mafter-general,  who  appoints 
every  regiment  their  ground. 

The  chief  advantages  to  be  minded  in 
chufing  a caihp  for  an  army,  are  to  have 
it  near  the  water,  in  a country  of  forage, 
where  the  foldiers  may  find  wood  for 
dreffing  their  viflualsj  that  it  have  a free 
communication  with  garrifons,  and  with 
a'  country  from  whence  it  may  be  fupplied 
vyith  provifions  ; and,  if  poffible,  that  it 
be  fituated  on  a rifing  ground,  in  a dry 
gravelly  foil.  Befides,  the  advantages 
of  the  ground  ought  to  be  conltdered,  as 
marflies,  woods,  rivers,  and  inclofures  j 
and  if  the  camp  be  near  the  enemy,  with 
no  river  or  marfli  to  cover  it,  the.  army 
ought  to  be  intrenched.  An  army  always . 
encamps  fronting  the  enemy  ; and  gtne- 
, rally  in  two  lines,  tunning  parallel  about 
five  hundred  yards  diftance;  the  horfeand 
dragoons,  on  the  wings,  and  the  foot  in 
the  center  : fometimqs  a body  of  two, 
three,  or  four  brigades  is  encamped  be- 
hind the  two  lines,  and  is  called  the  body 
of  refei've.  The  artillery  and  bread- 

vyaggons 
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'waggons  are  generally  encamped  in  the 
rear  of  the  two  lines.  A battalion  of  foot 
is  allowed  eighty  or  an  hundred  paces  for 
its  camp;  and  thirty  or  forty  for  an  in- 
terval betwixt  one  battalion  and  another. 
A fqiiadron  of  horfe'  is  allowed  thirty  for 
its  camp,  and  thirty  for  an  interval,  and 
more  if  the  ground  will  allow  it. 

The  difpofition  of  the  hebrew  encamp- 
ment was  at  firft  laid  out  by  God  hirafelf ; 
their  camp  was  of  a quadrangular  form, 
fiirrounded  with  an  inclofure  of  the  height 
often  hand’s  breadth.  It  made  a fquare 
of  twelve  miles  in  compafs,  about  the 
the  tabernacle ; and  within  this  was  an- 
other, called  the  levites  camp.  The 
Greeks  had  alfo  their  camps,  fortified 
with  gates  and  ditches.  The  Lacedaemo- 
nians  made  their  camp  of  a round  fi- 
gure, looking  upon  that  as  the  moft  per- 
fefl  and  defenfible  of  any  form  : we  . 
are  not,  however,  to  imagine,  that  they 
thought  this  form  fo  effential  to  a camp, 
as  never  to  be  difpenfed  with,  when  the 
circumftance  of  the  place  required  it. 
Of  the  reft  of  the  grecian  camps,  it  may  i 
be  obferved,  that  the  moft  valiant  of  the 
foldiers  were  placed  at  the  extremities, 
the  reft  in  the  middle. 

Thus  we  learn  from  Homer,  that  Achil- 
les and  Ajax  were  polled  at  the  ends  of 
the  camp  before  Troy,  as  bulwarks  on 
each  fide  of  the  reft  of  the  princes.- 
Tire  camps  of  the  Romans  were  generally 
of  an  exafl  fquare  form,  or  elfe  oblong  5 
though  this,  without  doubt,  was  often 
accommodated  to  the  fituation  of  the 
place.  They  were  always  fortified,  and 
a very  exaft  difcipline  maintained  in 
them,  in  order  to  prevent  furprizes  from 
the  enemy. 

Camp  is  alfo  ufed,  by  the  Siamefe,  and 
feme  other  nations  in  theEaft-Indies,  as 
the  name  of  the  quarters,  which  they  af- 
fign  to  the  foreigners  who  come  to  trade 
with  them. 

In  thefe  camps  every  nation  forms,  as 
it  were,  a particular  town,  where  they 
carry  on  all  their  trade,  not  only  keeping 
all  their  ware  honfes  and  ilrops  there,  but 
alfo  live  in  thefe  camps  with  their  whole 
families.  The  Europeans,  however,  are 
fo  far  indulged,  that  at  Siam,  and  almoft 
every  where  elfe,  they  may  live  either  in 
the  cities  or  fuburbs,  as  they  '(hall  judge 
ittoft  convenient. 

f^aj-CAMP,  the  ground  on  which  a flying 
army  is  encamped. 

Camp  DisE.ASEs  are  chiefly  a bilious  fpvcr, 


malignant  fever,  feurvy,  fluxes,  See 
the  articles  Fever  and  Campaign. 

Camp-hospital.  See  Hospital. 

CAMPAIGN,  in  the  art  of  war,  denotes 
the  fpace  of  time  that  an  army  keeps  the 
field,  or  is  encamped,  in  oppofition  to 
quarters. 

Concerning  the  healthinefs  of  the  diffe- 
rent feafons  of  a campaign,  the  ingenious 
Dr.  Pringle  has  the  following  obferva- 
tions ! the  firft  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
is  always  fickly,  after  which  the  ficknefs 
decreafes,  and  the  men  enjoy  a tolerable 
Hate  of  health  throughout  the  fummer, 
unlefs  they  get  wet  cloaths.  The  moft 
fickly  paft  of  the  campaign  is  towards 
the  end  of  Auguft,  whilft,  the  days  are 
ftill  hot,  but  the  nights  cold  and  damp, 
with  fogs  and  dews ; then,  if  not  fooner, 
the  dyfentery  prevails : and  though  its 
violence  is  over  by  the  beginning  of 
Oflobei-,  yet  the  remitting  fever  gain- 
ing ground,  continues  throughout  the 
reft  of  the  campaign,  and  never  entirely 
ceafes,  even  in  winter-quarters,  till  the 
frofts  begin.  He  likewife  obferves,  that 
the  laft  fortnight  of  a campaign,  if  pro- 
trafiled  till  the  beginning  of  November, 
is  attended  with  more  ficknefs  th*an  the 
two  firft  months  of  the  encampment ; fo 
tliat  it  is  better  to  take  the  field  a fort- 
night fooner,  in  order  to  return  into  win- 
ter-quarters fo  much  the  earlier. 

As  to  winter-expeditions,  though  fevere 
in  appearance,  he  tells  us,  they  are  at- 
tended with  little  ficknefs,  if  the  men 
have  ftrong  (hoes,  warm  quarters,  fuel, 
and  provifions  enough. 

CAMPANIA,  a city  of  the  hither  Prin- 
cipate,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  fitu- 
ated  about  thirty-five  miles  fouth  eaftof 
the  city  of  Naples  ; eaft  long.  15°  30', 
and  north  lat.  40°  45'. 

Campania,  or  Campagna  di  Roma,  a 
province  of  the  pope’s  territories,  In  Italy, 
extending  from  the  city  of  Rome  fouth- 
eaft,  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples. 

CAMPANIFORMjor  Campanulated, 
an  appellation  given  to  flowers  refein- 
bling  a bell;  a cbaraflenftic,  wbereon 
Tournefort  eftabliflies  one  of  his  claffes 
of  plants.  See  the  article  Botany. 
Oi’eampaniform  flowers,  we  meet  with 
four  varieties.  i.The  bt-11  flower, 'pro- 
perly fo  called.  2.  The  oblong  or  tu- 
bular bell-flower.  3.  The  bell-flower, 
expanded  to  a great  widtli  at  the  mouth, 
and  confcqiieiitly  refembling  a bafon. 

4. 
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The  globular,  or  roundilh  bell-flow- 
er; the  mouth  of  which  is  narrower  than 
its  belly. 

CAMPANOLOGIA,  the  art  orfcience  of 
ringing  bells. 

An  anonymous  author  has  publiflied  a 
tampanohgia  improved,  or  the  art  of 
ringing  made  eafy,  by  plain  and  metho- 
dical rules,  and  direftions  for  ringing  all 
manner  of  double,  triple,  or  quadruple 
changes,  with  variety  of  new  peals  upon 
5,  6,  7>  8)  and  9 bells  ; as  aifo  the  me- 
thod for  calling  bobs  for  any  peal  of  tri- 
ples from  i68  to  2500;  (being  the  half 
peal)  alfo  for  any  peal  of  quadruples  or 
cators,  from  324  to  11340. 

CAMPANULA,  bell-flower,  in  bo- 
tany, a genus  of  the  pentandria-monogy- 
nia  daft  of  plants  ; the  flower  of  which 
eonfifts  of  a campanulatM  Angle  petal ; 
the  bafe,  broad  and  impervious  ; the  limb 
lightly  divided  intofive  broad,  acute,  and 
patulous  fegments.  The  ‘neftariura  is 
iituated  in  the  bottom  of  the  corolla,  and 
is  formed  of  five  acute  connivent  valves. 
The  fruit  is  an  angulated  roundilh  cap- 
fule,  with  three  prfive  c^lls,  and  having  fo 
many  foramina  in  the  fides,  for  letting 
cut  the  feeds.  The  feeds  are  numerous 
and  fmall,  and  the  receptacle  fixed  and 
columnar. 

CAMPBELL-TOWN,  a parliament-town 
of  Argylelhire,  in  Scotland,  fifuated  on 
the  eaflern  coaft  of  Cantire,  about  ten 
miles  weft  of  the  ifland  of  Arran  ; weft 
longitude  5°  10',  and  north  lat.  55®  35'. 

CAMPDEN,a  market-town  inGIoucefter- 
Ihire,  about  eighteen  miles  north-eaft  of 
Gloucefter  ; weft  longitude  1“  50',  and 
north  latitude  5a". 

CAMPEACHY,  or  Campechy,  a town 
of  the  province  of  Jucatan,  on  the  bay  or 
gulph  of  Mexico  ; weft  longitude  93°, 
north  latitude  19®.  ' 

Campeachy-wooo,  campec'm,  in  botany, 
the  fame  with  the  htematoxylum  of  Lin- 
nteus  ; otherwife  called  log-wood. 

It  is  brought  to  us  in  large  and  thick 
blocks  or  logs,  and  is  the  heart  only  of 
the  tree  which  produces  it.  It  is  very 
heavy,  and  remarkably  hard.  It  is  not 
eafily  cut,  but  it  fplits  pretty  readily  in  a 
longitudinal  direflion. 

Campeachy-wood  muft  be  chofen  in  large 
and  thick  pieces,  found,  and  of  a deep- red 
colour.  It  has  been  long  known  among 
the  dyers ; but  it  is  only  of  late,  that  it 
has  been  introduced  into  medicine.  It 
is  found  to  be  an  excellent  aftringent,  and 
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is  given,  in  form  of  an  extraa,  in  d|,. 
rhceas,  with  very  great  fuccefs. 

CAMPEN,  a port- town,  in  the  provinc, 
of  OverylTel,  in  the  united  NetherUndi 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Iffel,  aboil 
forty-two  miles  north-eaft  of  Amllerdan,, 
eaft  longitude  3"  4°',  and  north  htl. 
tude  52°  35'. 

CAMPHOR,  or  Camphire,  in  the  mi. 
teria  medica,  a vegetable  fubftance,  ofi 
particu  lar  nature,  bei  n g n either  a relin,  not 
a volatile  fait,  nor  an  oil,  nor  a juict 
nor  a bitumen,  nor  a gum,  but  a mixed 
body  dry,  white,  tranfparent,  and  brit. 
tie,  of  a ftrong  and  penetrating  fmell, 
The  Indians  diftinguilh  two  kinds  ol  it' 
a finer  and  a coarfer ; the  finer  is  the  pro. 
duce  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  is  very 
rare,  and  never  is  fent  into  Europe;  tie 
coarfer  is  the  japonefe  kind,  which  is  the 
common  fort,  both  in  the  Indies  and  in 
Europe. 

The  camphor,  which  we  meet  with  in  the 
fliops,  is  allb  of  two  kinds,  differing  in 
regard  to  the  degree  of  their  purity,  and 
diftinguiftied  by  the  name  of  rough  and 
refined  camphor. 

The  tree,  which  produces  camphor,  is 
a fpecies  of  bay-tree,  every  part  of  which 
abounds  with  camphor ; but  it  is  not 
colleiSled  from  it  in  the  manner  of  olhtt 
refins,  but  by  a fort  of  chemical  procefs. 
The  natives  of  the  places,  where  the  trees 
grow,  cut  the  wood  and  roots  into  fmall 
pieces,  and  put  them  into  large  copper 
vefiels,  which  they  cover  .with  earthen 
heads,  filled  with,  fliaw  ; they  give  a 
moderate  fire  under  them,  and  the  cam- 
phor is  raifed  in  form  of  a while  downy 
matter,  and  retained  among  the  draw ; 
when  the  procefs  is  over,  they  (hake  it 
out  of  the  ftraw,  and  knead  it  into  cakes, 
Thefe  cakes  are  not  very  compafl,  but 
eafily  crumble  to  pieces  ; they  are  mode- 
rately heavy,  of  a greyifli  or  dufliy  red- 
difh  white  in  colour,  of  a pungent  fmell, 
and  acrid  tafte,  and  are  what  we  call 
rough  camphor. 

Refined  camphor  muft  be  chofen  of  a 
perfeftly  clean  white  colour,  very  bright 
and  pellucid,  of  the  fame  fmell  and  talfe 
with  the  rough,  but  more  acrid  and  pan- 
gent. 

It  ,is  fo  volatile,  that  merchants  ufually 
inclofe  it  in  lin-feed,  that  the  vifcocity  ol 
that  grain  may  keep  its  particles  together. 
It  has  various  ufes,  as  in  fire-works,  vat- 

nifh,  but  its  principal  ufe  is  in  me- 

dicine. There  have  been  great  dilpfltes 

among 
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among  phyficians  on  the  fubjeft  of 
its  vii'Uies : fotne  have  declared  it  to  be 
told,  od'ots  1'°^  > oi'guo  for  its  >’0- 
ing  coLd,  from  its  abating  venery,  and 
being  good  againft  inflammations  of  the 
eyes ; and  thofe,  who  account  it  hot, 
produce,  in  their  favour,  its  acrid  tatte, 
fragrant  finell,  its  inflammability,  and  the 
great  lubtilety  and  volatility  of  its  .parts. 
At  prelent,  it  is  much  ufcd  in  rhedicine, 
both  internally  arid  externally.  In  ca'fes^ 
both  of  the  recent  and  inveterate  lues 
venerea,  this  medicine,  fkilfully  prepar- 
ed and  applied,  has  been  recommend- 
ed to  be  Bled  inftead  of  the  common  fu- 
dorilic  decoflion  of  the  woods.  It  may 
allb  be  advantageoufly  mixed  along  with 
the  balfams,  or  fine  turpentines,  com- 
monly ufed  at  the  clofe  of  that  diftemper. 
Some  phyficians  have  recommended  it  in 
all  inflammatory,  putrid,  peftilenlial,  and 
even  maniacal  difcales.  It  alfo  promotes 
ihemenles  and  urine,  and  is  good  in  ul- 
cerations of  the  kidneys  and  bladder. 
Camphor  may  probably  be  extrafled  from 
all  plants,  which  abound  with  an  effential 
oil  i yet  it  would  differ  with  regard  to  the 
finell,  always  retaining  that  of  .the  tree 
from  which  it  is  extrafted.  The  reader 
may  fee,  in  die  philolbphical  tranfafilons,- 
bow  Mr.  Neuman,  a chemift  of  Berlin, 
extrafled  camphor  from  thyme. 

Arlijicial  Cam? BOR.  is  prepared  with  gum 
fandarach,  and  white  vinegar  diftilled, 
kept  twenty  days  in  horfe-dung,  and  af- 
terwards expofed  a month  to  the  fun  to 
dry,  at  the  end  of  which,  the  camphor  is 
found  in  form  of  the  cruft  of  a white  loaf. 
This  is  alfo  called  juniper-gum,  and 
maftic. 

Camphor-tree,  camphora,  the  tree  from 
which  the  camphor  of  the  fhops  is  pre- 
pared, being  a fpecies  of  laurel.  See 
the  article  LAURtfs. 

CAMPHORATED,  in  pharmacy,  fome- 
tliing  impregnated  with  the  vimies  of 
camphor.  See  the  article  Camphor. 
Camphorated  Julep.  See  Julep. 
CAMPHOROSMA,  in  botany,  a genus 
of  the  tetrandria-monbgynia  dais  of 
plants,  the  calyx  of  which  is  a permanent 
perianthium  of  one  tubulated  leaf : there 
is  no  corolla  : the  pericarpium  is  a cap- 
fiile  of  one  cell,  open  at  top,’  and  cover- 
ed with  the  cup  ; the  feed  is  Angle,  ova], 

. comprefled,  and  fll’ining, 

CAMPION,  in  botany,  a name  fometimes 
ufed  for  the  lychnis.  Sed  Lycbnis. 
CAMPO-major,  a town  of  Alentejo,  in 
Portugal,  about  ten  miles  north  ofElvas, 
VoL,  I, 


and  eleven  north- weft  of  Badajox  ; We4 
long.  7°  25',  and  north  lat.  38°  45C 

CAMPREDON,  a town  of  Catalonia,  iii 
Spain,  about  fifty  miles  nbrth  of  Bar- 
celona; eaft  longitude  i",  and  north! 
latitude 42“  20. 

C.AMPUS,  in  antiquity,  a fpace  of  ground 
in  cities,  left  without  any  buildings,  not 
unlike  what  we  call  fields  or  fqu.u-es. 

Campus  Maii,  in  antient  cufloms,  hn 
anniverfary.  afiembly  of  our  anceftors,  ' 
held  on  May-day,  when  they  confede- 
rated together  for  defence  of  the  kingdoni 
againft  all  its  enemies. 

Campus  martius,  among  the  Romans, 
a field,  by  the  fide  of  the  Tyber,  where 
the-youth  exeicifed  themfelves  in  warlike 
exercifes.  It  was  fo  called,  on  account 
of  a temple  that  flood  on  it,  confecrated 
to  the  god  Mars.  The  confuls,  Brutus 
and  Gollatinus  made  it  the  place  for  hold- 
ing the  comitia  or  alfemblies  of  people, 
and,  in  after  times,  it  was  adorned  with 
a great  quantity  of  fine  ftatues; 

CAMUS,  a perlbn  with  a low  flat  noft, 
hollowed  in  the  middle. 

The  Tartars  are  great  admirers  of  camus 
beauties.  Rubruquis  obferves,  that  the 
wife  of  the  great  lenghis  Kan,  a celebrat- 
ed beauty,  had  only  two  holes  for  a ndfe, 

CANADA,  an  extenfive  traSl  of  North- 
Araerica,’  bounded  by  New  Britain,  and 
Hudfon’s  bay,  on  the  north  ; by  the 
river  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  Iroquois,  or 
five  Indian  nations,  the  Huron  and  Illo- 
nois  lakes,  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  ; and  by 
unknown  lands,  on  the  weft. 

Its  chief  town  is  Quebect 

CANAL,  canalis,  in  hydrergraphy,  a kind 
of  artificial  riv.ef,  made  for  the  conve- 
nience erf  water-carriage.  See  SluicS. 

The  Dutch,  or  if  we  can  believe  the  re- 
lations of  travellers,  the  Chinefe,  who 
inhabit  a country  vaftly  more  extenfive 
than  that  of  the  Dutch,  have  fhewn  the 
great  advantages  refulling  from  canals  to 
a tr-ading  people.  The  antients  often 
took  great  pains  to  make  a communica- 
tion, by  water,  from  o'ne  place  to  ano- 
ther. Several  of  the  kings  of  Egypt 
have  endeavoured  to  Join  the  Red-fea  with 
the  Mediterranean,  by  a canal  opened 
from  the  Red-fea  to  one  of  the  arms  of 
the  Nilp,  which  difeharges  itfelf  into  the 
Mediterranean ; and  the  turkiih  Soly- 
inan  II.  employed  150,000  mfin  upon 
this  hufinefs  to  no  purpofe. 

There  are  feveral  large  canals  in  France  3 
that  of  Briare,  begun  under  Henry  I'^. 
and  fihifhEd.underX,ewis XIII,  eft  tblifhea 
-jVI  mm  d com- 
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a communication  between  the  Loire  and 
the  Seine  by  the  Loing.  There  are  forty-' 
two  fluices  upon  it.  But  the  greateft  and 
moll  wonderful  work  of  that  kind,  and 
at  the  fame  ilme  one  of  the  moll  ufeful, 
is,  the  junQion  of  the  two  feas,  by  the 
canal  of  Languedoc,  propofed  under 
Trancis  I.  but  not  finillied  till  the  time 
of  Lewis  XIV. 

Canal,  in  anatomy,  a dinSl  or  paflage 
through  which  any  of  the  juices  flow. 
As  I.  the  fe'micircular  canals,  diftin- 
guillied  by  the  epithets  of  the  largell, 
the  middle,  one,  and  the  lead,  in  the  la- 
byrinth of  the  ear,  opening  by  five  ori- 
fices in  the  vellibiile.  2.  The  canals  of 
the  auditory  nerve,  ’vix.  the  common 
and  larger,  in  which  there  are  little  aper- 
tures into  the  labyrinth,  and  the  proper, 
narrower,  and  longer  terminating  part- 
ly, by  a little  aperture,  in  the  cavity  of 
the-craniura,  and  partly  in  the  acjuaeduft 
of  Fallopius.  3.  The  canalis  arteriofus, 
between  the  pulmonary  aitery  and  the 
aorta  of  a foetus,  which  ferves  for  a pe- 
culiar circulation  in  the  foetns.  4.  The 
nafal  canal.  5.  The  canalis  femilunaris. 
And,  6.  The  canalis  venofus.  See  the 
articles  Foetus,  Nose,  Gfr. 

Canal  of  the  larmier,  the  hollowed  plat- 
fond  or  foffita  of  a cornice,  which  makes 
the  pendent  mouchette.  See  the  articles 
Larmier,  andSoFFiXA. 

Canal,  of  the  'volute,  in  the  ionic  c.apital,, 
the  face  of  the  circumvolutions  inclofed 
by  a liftel. 

C.'kN.'kLIOULATE,  or  Canaliculat- 
ED,  fomething  hollowed  in  the  manner 
of  a canal ; thus,  we  fay,  acanaliculated 
leaf,  a canaliculated  ftalk. 

CANARIES,  iflands,  to  the  number  of 
feven,  fituated  in  the  atlantic  ocean,  be- 
tween la®  ai'  of  well  longitude,  and 
between  27°  and  29°  north  latitude  ; the 
moll  eallerly  of  them  lying  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  cape 
Non  on  the  coall  ,of  Biledulgerid,  in 


Africa. 

CANARY,  properly  fo- called,  is  a con- 
liderable  illand,  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  in  circumference ; the  chief 
town  of  which  is  Palma,  from  whence 
omes  the  excellent  palm-fack,  and  other 
wines. 

n 16°  well  longitude,  and  between 
a'jJ'&d  28°  north  latitude. 
C.AN^%-BIRD,  pajfer  canarknfis,  the 
' en^i^ameof  the  whitilli  fringilla,  with 
, the  10t%s  and  tail  greenilh. 
Canarji^birds  are -natives  of  the  canary- 
iflands^whence  they  have  got  their  name  ; 

buftlkS'  jnslody  of  their  voice  is  fo  fweet, 


tliat  there  are  few  nations  in  Eufj.j 
which  do  not  keep  them  in  cages,  wt!,! 
they  very  readily  breed.  See  nl, 
XXXVI.  fig.  1.  , « 

CANCER,, the  Crab,  in  zoology,  t|,. 
name  of  one  of  the  divifions  of  iniiu  ' 
comprehending  all  thofe  with  Ihort-tails 
See  the  article  Squilla.  ' 

Crabs  are  a well-known  Ihell-fil),  jf 
which  there  are  a great  many  fpecies'-  j; 
the  common  large  crab,  the  fpider  mb 
the  molucca-crab  or  king-crab,  theliulj 
wooly  crab,  the  prickly  long  arnitj. 
crab,  See  plate  XXXV.  fig,  5. 
n°  I reprefents  the  common  great  crab 
and  n°  a.  the  fpider-ctab,  ' 

Cancer,  in  medicine,  a roundilh,  sni- 
' qual,  hard,  and  livid  tumour,  generallj 
feated  in  the  glandulons  parts  of  the  body, 
fuppofed  to  be  fo  called,  becaufe  itap. 
pears  at  length-,’ with  turgid  veins  Ihooi. 
ing  out  from  it,  fo  as  to  refemble,  asii 
is  thought,  the  figure  of  a crab-liHi ; or, 
as  others  fay,  becaufe,  like  that  fill, 
where  it  has  once  got,  it  is  fcarce  poffiblt 
to  drive  it  away. 

Cancerous,  or  fcllirrous  tumours,  ota 
appear  fpontaneoully,  without  any  eri- 
dent  caufe,  and  teem  peculiar  to  cetlaii 
conllitutions  at  other  times,  they  my 
be  accidental,  or  proceed  from  fiiii-p, 
corrofive,  or  other  coagulating  juiccsin 
the  body,  errors  in  the  non -naturals,  a 
ftoppage  in  the  necelTary  evacuations, 
contufion,  -ftagnation,  or  coagulalion  of 
milk  in  the  brealls,  &c. 

The  cancer  is  allowed  to  be  the  raofttef- 
rible  evil  that  befals  the  body;  it  is  ufn. 
ally  cured,  while  yet  a fmall  tumoiitol 
the  bignels  of  a nut,  or,  at  moll,  a fmall 
egg,  by  extirpation.  'When  itfeizestli 
breall,  or  is  burll  into  an  ulcer,  ampu- 
tation takes  place.  It  begins  without  any 
pain,  and  appears,  at  firlt,  like  a chicory- 
pea,  but  grows  apace,  and  becomes  V£c| 
painful.  The  tumour'  arifes  generally 
on  the  lax,  glandulous  parts,  as  ibi 
brealls  and  emundlories  the  reafon  oi 
its  appearing  in  the  brealls,  more-thania 
other  parts,  is  their  being  full  of  glands, 
with  lynijihatics  and  blood- velTels  among 
- them  : the  finallell  contufion,  comprf 
fion,  or  piinflion  extraval'ates  thofe  li- 
quors, which  grow,  by  degrees,  acrirao- 
nious  from  the  cancer* 

The  cancer  is  found  in  other  foft  fpungy 
parts  of  the  body  ; and-  there  have  been 
fome  found  in  the  gums,,  belly,  ueck“ 
the  matrix,  ureters,  lips,  nole,  che'ft 
abdomen,  penis,  thighs, 

A cancer,  arifing  on  ilie  leg,  is 

lupnsi 
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lapus ; on  the  face  and  nofe,  a noli  me 

Sncen'  are  divided,  according  to  their 
feveral  ftages,  into  occult  and  open  or 
ulcerated.  Occult  cancers  are  thofe  not 
arrived  at’ their  ftate,  or  not  yet  hurft:  ul- 
cerated cancers  are  known  by  their  rough- 
nefsandfullnefs  of  holes,  through  which 
ouzes'a  filthy,  ftinking,  glutinous  matter, 
frequently  yellowifh  ; by  their  pungent, 
pains,which  rcfembles  the  pricking  of  pins; 
by  their  blacknefs ; thefwellingof  the  lips 
of  the  ulcer,  and  the  veins  about  it,  which 
are  black,  tumid,  and  varicol'e  : in  a can- 
cer of  the  breafi,  the  adjacent  flefli  is 
fometimes  h confumed,  that  one  may  fee 
the  cavity  of  tlje  thorax  ; it  occafions  a 
flow  fever,  a loathing,  oftentimes  a faint- 
nefs, fometimes  ad ropfy,  and  laftly death. 
Some  cancerous  tumouis  are  moveable, 
others  fixed  ; fome  inflamed,  others  pa- 
iilli.  In  their  beginning,  they  are  fome- 
times no  bigger  than  a pea,  but  fre- 
quently increafe  gradually  to  the  fize  of 
a wall-nut,  egg,  &c.  fometimes  alfo  their 
growth  is  fudden,  and  at  others  flow,  fo 
as  to  continue  on  the  increafe  many  years 
together. 

All  cancers  are  dangerous,  and  feldom 
give  way  to  the  ufe  of  evacuating  medi- 
cines: they  alfo  prove  more  difficult  to 
cure,  according  to  their  fize,  the  nature 
and  office  of  the  part  they  affeft,  the.  age 
of  die  patient,  &c.  Some  occult  cancers, 
particularly  thofe  which  happen  in  the 
biealls  of  women,  may  remain  harm- 
lefs  to  the  body  for  feveral  years,  and 
without  ulcerating  ; though,  upon  any 
external  injury,  they  may  afterwards  in- 
creafe, break,  and  foon  prove  mortal. 
In  this  cafe,  every  thing,  that  foon  raifes 
the  velocily  of  the  blood,  fhotild  be  care- 
fully avoided.  It  is  pretty  much  the  pre- 
■fen’t  fafliion,  not  to  meddle  with  the  cure 
oi  cancers,  whilft  occult ; but  only  en- 
deavour to  keep  them  fweet,  by  the  com- 
mon dreffings,  when  they  are  ulcerated. 
Others,  however,  treat  them  in  the  man- 
ner lollowing  : 

If  the  patient,  afflifted  with  a fmall,  re- 
cent, and  occult  cancer,  be  at  all  pletho- 
ric, they  generally  order  phlebotomy  ; 
afterwards,  if  there  be  any  hopes  of  pal- 
liating the  cafe,  lenient  purgatives  to  be 
repeated  occafionally : iffues  alfo  have 
their  ufe,  and  may  contribute  to  prevent 
the  farther  growth  of  a recent  cancer  ; 
a due  regimen  being  carefully  obferved, 
whilft  they  a're  running. 

Somelimes  a cancer  happens  in  the  eye. 
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Tills  cafe,  if  It  degenerates  info  an  ul- 
cer, is  extremely  dangerous,  and  the 
cure  very  uncertain,  efpecially  if  itfeems 
to  happen  fpontaneoully,  is  of  long  hand- 
ing, or  the  patient  in  years:  if  the  tu- 
mour is  recent,  it  may  be  attempted  to 
be  difeufted  ; but  if  it  increafes,  to  as  to 
endanger  the  life  of  the  patient,  it  mult 
either  be  confumed  with  cauftics,  or,  if 
poflible,  totally  extirpated.  When  the 
whole  ball  of  the  eye  is  grown  cancerous, 
it  has  been  entirely  taken  out  of  its  cavity, 
without  preventing  the  diforder  from  be- 
ing mortal. 

Cancer,  in  aflranomy,  one  of  the  twelve 
figns  of  the  Zodiac,  reprefented  on  the 
globe  in  the  form  of  a drab,  and  thus 
marked  ($)  in  books. 

Ptolemy  makes  it  contain  only  thirteen 
ftars,  Tycho  Brahe  fifteen,  Bayer  and 
Hevelius  twenty-nine,  and  Flamftead  no 
lefs  than  feventy-one. 

It  is  the  fourth  fign,  reckoning  from 
aries,  and  gives  name  to  one  of  the  qua- 
drants of  the  ecliptic. 

Tropic  of  Cancer,  in  aftronomy,  a lefler 
circle  of  the  I'phere  parallel  to  the  equa- 
tor, and  pairing  through  the  beginning 
of  the  fign  cancer. 

CANCHERIZANTE,  or  Cancheri- 
ZATO,  in  the  Italian  mtific,  a term  fig- 
nifying  a piece  of  mufic  that  begins  at  the 
end,  being  the  retrogade  motion  from 
the  end  of  afong,  (Sc.  to  the  beginning. 

CANDAHOR,  the  capital  of  a territory 
of  the  fame  name,  fubjedi:  to  Perfia  : eaft 
longitude  grid  north  latitude  33°. 

C ANDIA,  the  modern  name  of  Crete,  an 
ifland  fitnated  in  the  Mediterranean  fea, 
between  zz'’  and  z7°  eaft  longitude,  and 
between  35°  and  36°  north  latitude. 
There  is  no  river  of  any  confequence  in 
the  whole  ifland,  which  is  watered  by  a 
multitude  of  rivulets  ; whereof  Lethe  is 
one.  Here  too  is  mount  Ida,  fo  much 
celebrated  in  the  writings  of  the  an- 
tients. 

Candi A or  Mutium,  is  the  capital  of  tha 
above  ifland,  fituated  on  its  northern 
coaft,  in  25“  eaft  longitude,  and  35°  30'’ 
north  latitude. 

CANDIDATE,  a 'perfon  who  afpires  to 
fome  public  office. 

In  the  roman  commonwealth,  they  were 
obliged  to  wear  a white  gown,  during 
the  two  years  of  their  foiiciting  for  a 
place.  This  garment,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, they  wore  without  any  other 
cloaths,  that  the  people  might  not  fuf- 
pedl  they  concealed  money  for  purchafing 
M m m a , votes  5 
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jrote? ; and  alfo,  that  they  might  the 
more  eafily  fliow  to  the  people,  the  fears 
of  thofe  wounds  they  had  received  in 
fighting  for' the  defence  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

CANDIDATI  Milites,  an  order  of 
foldie'rs,  among  the  Romans,  who  ferved 
as  the  emperor’s  body-guards,  to  de- 
fend him  in  battle.  They  were  the  tal- 
left  and  the  ftrongeft  of  the  whole  troops, 
and  moll  proper  to  infpire  terror.  They 
were  called  candidati,  becaufe  cloalhed 
i.n  white,  either  that  they  might  be  more 
confpicuous,  or  becaufe  they  were  confi- 
dered  in  the  way  of  preferment. 

CANDISH,  a province  of  the  hither  In- 
dia, bounded  by  Chitor  and  Malva,  on 
the  north  ; by  Qrixa,  on  the  eaft  ; by 
Eecan,  on  th'e  foufh  ; and  by  Guzurat, 
on  the  well : it  isfubjefl  to  the  mogul. 

CANDLE,  a fmall  taper  of  tallow,'  wax, 
orfperma  ceti;  the  wick  of  which  is  com- 
monly of  feveral  threads  of  cotton,  I’pun 
and  twilled  together. 

A tallow-candle,  to  be  good,  mull  be 
half  Iheepsi  and  half  bullocks  tallow, 
for  hogs  tallow'  makes  the  candle  gutter, 
and  always  gives  an  oflenfive  fmell,  with 
a thick  black  fmoke.  The  wick  ought 
to  be  pure,  fufficiently  dry,  and  pro- 
perly twilled,  otherwife  the  candle  will 
emit  an  unconllant  vibratory  flame,  which 
is  both  prejudicial  to  the  eyes,  and  infuf- 
ficient  for  the  dillinft  illumination  of 
objefls.  ' 

There  are  two  forts  of  tallow-candles  ; 
the  one  dipped,  the  other  moulded  ; 
the  funner  are  the  common  candles  the 
others  are  the  invention  of  the  fieur  le 
Brege,  at  Paris;  ' 

As  to  the  method  of  making  candles,  in 
general ; after  the  tallow  has  been  weigh- 
ed, and  mixed  in  the  due  proportions, 'it 
is  cut  into  very  fmall  pieces,  that  it 
may' melt  the  fooner  ; for  the  tallow  in 
lumps,  as  it  comes  from  the  butchers 
would  he  in  danger  of  burning  or  turn- 
ing black,  if  it  were  left  too  long  over 
the  fire.'  Being  perfeflly  melted  and 
(kimmed,  they  pour  a certain  quantity 
of  water  into  it,  proportionable  to 
the  quantity  of  tallow.  Tliis  ferves  to 
precipitate,  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel, 
the  impurities  of  the  tallow,  which 
niay  have  efcaped' the  fkimmer.  ' No  wa- 
ter, hovyever,  ■ mull  be  thrown  into  the 
tallow,  ddfigned  for  the  three  firll  dips, 
becaufe  ihe'wick,  being  dill  quite  dry, 
woultl  imbib'e  the  water,  which  makes  the 
c-andles  cfackls  in  burning,  and  tenders 
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them  of  - bad  ufe.  The  tallow,  thm 
melted,  is  poured  into  a tub,  throughn 
coarfe  fieve  of  horfe-hair,  to  purify 
Hill  more,  and  may  be  ufed  after  having 
flood  three  hours.  It  will  continue  fit for 
ufe  twenty-fpu'r  hours  in  fummer,  ani 
jifteen  in  winter. 

The  wicks  are  made  of  fpun  cotton 
■which  the  tallow-chandlers  buy  in  fleams' 
and  which  they  wind  up  into  bottoms ot 
clues.  'Whence  they  are  cut  out,  witli 
an  inftrument  contrived  on  purpofe,  into 
pieces  of  the  length  of  the  cgndle  required] 
then  put  on  the  flick  or  broches,  or  elfe 
placed  in  the  moulds,  as  the  candles  ate 
intended  to  be  either  dipped  or  moulded. 
Wax  candles  are  made  of  a cotton  or 
flaxen  wick,  flightly  twilled,  and  cover- 
ed with  white  or  yellow  wax.  Of  Ihcfe, 
there  are  feveral  kinds  ; fome  of  a conical 
figure,  ufed  to  illurnine  churches,  and  in 
proceflions,  funeral  ceremonies,  &c,  Sse 
the  article  Taper. 

Others  of  a cylindrical  form,  ufed  05 
ordinary  occafions. 

The  fil'd  are  either  made  with  a ladle  or 
the  hand. 

To  make  wax- candles  with  the  ladle, 
'I’he  wicks  being  prepared,  a dozen  of 
them  are  tied  by  the  neck,  at  equal  di- 
ftances,  round  an  iron  circle,  fuipended 
direfiliy  over  a large  bafonof  copper  tin- 
ned, and  full  of  melted  wax:  a large 
ladle  full  of  this  wax  is  poured  gently  on 
the  tops  of  the  wicks  one  after  another, 
and  this  operatiop  continued  till  the  can- 
dle arrive  at  its  dtftined  bignefs,  with 
this  precaution,  that  the  three  firll  ladles 
be  poured  on  at  the  top  of  the  wick  j the 
fourth  at  the  height  of  J ] the  filth  at 
f ; and  the  fixth  at  J ; in  order  to  give 
the  candle  its  pyraiqidal  form.  Thenlhe 
candles  are  taken  down,  kept  warm,  and 
rolled  and  fmoothed  upon  a walnut-tree 
table,  wiih  a long  fquare  inftrument  of 
box,  fmooth  at  the  bottom. 

As  to  the  manner  of  making  wax-candles 
by  the  hand,  they  begin  tofoften  the  wax, 
by  working  it  feveral  times  in  hot  water, 
contained  in  a narrow,  but  deep  caldron. 
A piece  of  the  wax  is  then  taken  out,  and 
difpofed  by  little  and  little,  around  the 
yvick,  which  is  hung  on  a hook  inthewall, 
by  the  extremity  oppollte  to  the  neck ; fo 
that  they  begin  with  the  big  end,  dlini- 
nifliing  ftill  as  they  defeend  towarilstlie 
neck.  I'li  other  refpefils,  the  method  is 
nearly  the  fame  as  in  the  former  cafe. 
However,  it  mull  be  obferved,  thatinth! 
former  cafe,  vvater  is  al  ways  ufed  to  tiioi- 
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ften  ,the  feveral  inftruments,  to  prevent 
the  wax  from  (licking  ; and  in  the  latter, 
oil  of  olives,  or  lard,  for  the  hands,  £sfc. 
The  cylindrical  wax-candles  are  either 
made,  as  the  former,  with  a ladle,  or 
drawn.  Wax-candles  drawn,  are  fo 
called,  becaufe  aftually  drawn  in  the 
manner  of  wire,  by  means  of  two  large 
rollers  of  wood,  turned  by  a handle, 
which  turning  backwards  and  forwards 
feveral  times,  pafs  the  wick  through 
melted  wax  contained  in  a brafs  bafon, 
and  at  the  fame  time  through  the  holes 
of  an  inllrument  like  thatul'ed  for  draw- 
ing wire  faftened  at  one  fide  of  the 
bafon . 

Makers  of  candles  are  not  to  ufe  melting 
houfes,  without  due  entry  thereof  at  the 
excife-office,  on  pain  of  100 1.  And  to 
give  notice  of  making  candles  to  the  ex- 
cife-officer  for  the  duties,  and  of  the  num- 
ber, or  (hall  forfeit  50  1.  Removing 
the  candles  before  weighed  by  the  officer, 
or  mixing  them  with  others,  is  likewile 
liable  to  penalties. 

(Candle  is  alfo  a term  in  medicine,  and  is 
reckoned  among  the  inftruments  of  fiir- 
gery.  Thus  the  candela  fintiajis,  or  the 
candela  pro  fuffitu  odor^ta,  is  a mafs  of 
an  oblong  (orm,  conlitting  of  odorife- 
rous powders,  mixed  up  with  a third, 
or  more,  of  the  charcoal  of  willow,  or 
lime-tree,  and  reduceci  to  a proper  con- 
fillence  with  a mucilage  of  gum-trag^- 
canth,  ladanum,  or  turpentine.  It  is 
intended  to  excite  a grateful  fmell  with- 
out any  flame,  to  correfl  the  air,  to  for- 
tify (he  brain,  and  to  expite  the  fpirits. 

Medicated  Candle,  or  Bougie,  in  ffir- 
gery,  a fmall  (lick  of  wax  in  form  of  a 
candle,  which  furgeons  introduce  into 
the  urethra,  either  to  dilate  it  and  keep 
it  open,  orto  confume  carnolities.  There 
are  two  forts  of  thefe  candles,  the  one 
iimple,  and  the  other  compound.  The 
fimple  are  made  of  wax,  of  cat-gut, 
or  even  of  lead  ; and  the  Intention  of 
them  is  to  keep  the  canal  of  the  urethra 
properly  diftended.  Their  thicknefs, 
therefore,  (liould  be  proportioned  to  the 
diameter  of  that  cgnal.  The  compound 
bougies  are  loaded  with  fomg  medicine 
capable  of  producing  a fuppuration,  or  of 
deftroying  carnufities  and  excrefcences  in 
the  urethra. 

Candle.  Sale  or  auf^ion  by  inch  of  cgn- 
_dle,  is  when  a 'fmall  piece  of  candle  be- 
ing  lighted,  the  byftanders  are  allovved 
to  bid  for  the  merchandize  that  is  fell- 
ing 5 but  the  moment  the  candle  ts  opt, 


the  comrnodity  is  adjudged  to  the  la(l 
bidder. 

There  is  alfo  an  excommunication  by 
inch  of  candle,  when  the  finner  is  allow- 
ed to  come  to  repentance  while  a lighteci 
candle  continues  burning  ; but  after  it  is 
confumed,  he  remains  excommunicated 
tu  all  intents  and  purpofes. 

Candle-:BERR.y-tree,  in  botany,  th» 
engliftyname  of  a fpecies  of  myrica,  call- 
ed alfo  the  Virginian  myrtle,  as  being 
common  in  that  country. 

From  the  berries  of  this  tree,  a green 
kind  of  wax  is  drawn  by  boiling,  where- 
of they  make  candlgs  ; and  hence  is  de- 
rived the  name  candle-berry-tree, 

CANDLEMAS,  a feaft  of  the  church, 
held  on  the  fecond  day  of  February,  in 
honour  of  the  purification  of  the  virgin 
Mary.  It  is  borrowed  from  the  prac- 
tice of  the  antient  chriftians,  who  on 
that  day  ufed  abvindance  of  lights  botli 
in  their  churches  and  proceffions,  in  me- 
mory, as  is  fuppofed,  of  our  Saviour’s 
being  on  that  day,  declared  by  Simeon, 
“ to  be  a light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles.” 
In  irpitation  of  this  cuftom,  the  roman 
patholics,  on  this  day,  confecrate  all  the 
tapers  and  candles  which  they  ufe  in  their 
chqrches  during  the  whole  year.  At 
Rome,  the  pope  performs  that  ceremony 
himfelf,  and  diftributes  wax-candles  to 
the  cardinals  and  others,  who  carry  them 
in  proceffion  thro’  the  great  hall  of  the 
pope’s  palace.  This  ceremony  was  pro- 
hibited in  England,  by  an  order  of  coun- 
cil in  1 548. 

CANDLESTICK,  an  inllrument  to  hold 
a candle,  made  in  different  forms,  and  of 
all  forts  of  matter. 

The  golden  candleftick  was  one  of  the 
facred  utenfils  made  by  Mofes  to  be  plac- 
ed in  the  jewiffi  tabernacle.  It  was 
made  of  hammered  gold,  a talent  in 
weight.  It  confifted  of  feven  branches, 
fupported  by  a bafe  or  foot.  Thefe  bran- 
ches were  adorned  at  equal  diftances  with 
fix  flowers  like  lilies,  and  with  as  many 
bowls  and  knobs  placed  alternately. 
Upon  the  (lock  and  fix  branches  of  the 
candleftick,  were  the  golden  lamps,  which 
were  immoveable,  wherein  were  put  oil 
and  cotton. 

Thefe  feven  lanSps  were  lighted  every 
evening,  and  extinguilhed  every  morn- 
ing. The  lamps  had  their  tongs  or  fnuf- 
fers  to  draw  the  cotton  in  or  out,  and 
diflies  underneath  them  to  receive  the 
fparks  and  droppings  of  the  oil.  This 
candleftick  was  placed  in  the  antichamber 
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of  tlie  fanfluai'y,  on  the  fouth  fide,  and 
ftrved  to  illuminate  the  altar  of  perfume, 
and  the  table  of  the  Ihew-bread.  When 
Solomon  had  built  the  templeof theLord, 
he  placed  in  it  ten  golden  candlefticks, 
of  the.  fame  form  as  that  defcribed  by 
Mofes,  five  on  the  north,  and  five  on  the  ■ 
fouth  fide  of  the  fanfiluary.  But  after  the 
babyloniflt  captivity,  the  golden  candle, 
flick  was  again  placed  in  the  temple,  as 
it  had  been  before  in  the  tabernacle  by 
Mofes.  This  facred  utenfii,  upon  the 
deftrufilion  of  the  temple  by  theRomans, 
was  lodged  in  the  temple  of  peace,  built 
by  Vefpafian  j and  the  reprefentation  of 
it  is  ftiil  to  be  feen  on  the  triumphal  arch 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Palatine,  on  which 
Vefpafian’s  triumph  is  delineated. 

jiPht^r-CANDLESTiCK,  a kind  of  fountain, 
the  fpout  of  which  is  railed  upon  a pe- 
deftal  in  form  of  a large.baluftrade,  which 
carries  a fmall  bafon  like  a table  or  ftand, 
from  which  the  water  falls  into  a larger 
bafon,  level  with  the  alleys  in  a garden. 

CANDY,  in  geography,  the  capital  of  the 
ifland  of  Ceylon,  fituated  in  the  middle 
of  the  ifland;  eaft  Ion.  79°,  north  lat.  8’. 

Candy,  of  yhg-af-CANDY,  a preparation 
of  I'ugar,  made  by  melting  and  cryfta- 
lizing  it  fix  or  feven  times  over,  to  render 
tt  hard  and  tranfparent.  It  is  of  three 
kinds,  white,  yellow,  and  red.  The 
white  comes  from  the  loaf-fugar,  the 
yellow  from  the  caffonado,  and  the  ted 
from  the  mufcovado.  See  Sugar. 
Sugar-candy  is  moft  proper  in  colds, 
becaufe  it  melts  flowly,  and  thereby  gives 
time  to  the  faliva  to  mix  with  it,  and 
thus  to  blunt  the  acrimony  of  the 
phlegm. 

CANDYING,  in  pharmacy,  the  afil  of 
preferving  fimples  in  fubftance,  by  boil- 
ing them  in  fugar. 

The  performance  of  this  originally  be- 
longed to  the  apothecaries,  but  is  now 
become  a part  of  the  bufinefs  of  a con- 
fefilipner. 

CANE,  arundo,  in  botany.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Arundo. 

Cane  denotes  alfo  a walking-ftick.  It  is 
cuftomary  to  adorn  it  with  a head  of 
gold,  filver,  agate,  £fc.  Some  are  with- 
out knots,  and  very  fmooth  and  even  ; 
others  are  full  of  knots,  about  two  inches 
diftant  from  each  other.  Thele  laft  have 
very  little  elafticity,  and  will  not  bend  fo 

* well  as  the  others. 

Canes  of  Bengal,  are  the  moft  beautiful 
which  the  Europeans  bring  into  Europe, 


Some  of  them  are  fo  fine,  that  peot,!, 
work  them  into  veflels  or  bowls,  whiA 
being  varniflied  over  in  the  infide  witlj 
black  or  yellow  lacca,  will  hold 
as  well  as  glafs  or  china-ware  does,  and 
the  Indiaiis  ufe  them  for  that  purpofe. 

Cane,  canna,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a long 
raeafure,  which  differs  acccording  toilie 
feveral  countries  where  it  is  ufed. 

At  Naples,  the  cane  is  equal  to  7 fo 
3 J inches  englilh  meafure  s the  cane  of 
Tholoufe,  and  the  upper  Languedoc,  is 
equal  to  the  varre  of  Arragon,  and  con. 
tains  5 feet  8 i inches  : at  Mofftpelier 
Provence,  Dauphine,  and  the  lower  Lan- 
guedoc, to  6 englilh  feet  5 ^ inche,s. 

CANE  A,  a fea-port  town  on  the  north  lido 
of  CanJia,  efteemed  the  fecond  on  the 
ifland.  It  is  a pretty  good  harbour,  btit 
'the  fortifications  are  out  of  repair;  call 
longitude  24°,  north  latitude  35“  36', 

CANEPHORiE,  in  grecian  antiquitp, 
virgins  who  when  they  became  marriage- 
able, prefented  certain  balkets  full  of  lit- 
tie  curiofities  to  Diana,  in  order  to  get 
leave  to  depart  out  of  her  train,  and. 
change  their  Hate  of  life.  See  the  next 
. article. 

CANEPHORIA,  in  grecian  antiquity,  a 
ceremony  which  made  part  of  a feall  ccle. 
brated  by  the  athenian  virgins,  on  the 
eve  of  their  marriage  day.  See  the  lad 
article.  , 

At  Athens,  the  canephoria,  coiififled  in 
this  : the  maid,  condufted  by  her  father 
and  mother,  went  to  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, carrying  with  her  a baflcet  fuil  of 
prefents,  to  engage  the  goddel's  to  make 
the  marriage  ftate  happy  ; or,  as  the 
fcholiaft  of  Theocritus  has  it,  the  balket  ' 
was  intended  as. a kind  of  honourable 
amends  made  to  that  goddefs,  the  pro- 
tefilrix  of  virginity,  for  abandoning  her 
party  ; or  a ceremony  to  appeafe  her 
wrath.  Suidas  calls  it  a fellival  in  ho- 
nour of  Diana.  See  Canephor.®. 

Canephoria  is  alfo  the  name  of  a fellival 
of  Bacchus,  celebrated  particularly  by 
the  Athenians,  on  which  the  young  maids 
carried  golden  balkets  full  of  ftuit; 
which  balkets  were  covered,  to  conceal 
the  myftery  from  the  uninitiated. 

CANETO,  a fortified  town  of  the  dutchy 
of  Mantua,  fituated  on  the  Oglio,  about 
twelve  miles  fouth-weft  of  Mantua  ; ead 
longitude  10“  50',  nortli  latitude  45°. 

CANICULA,  or  Caniculds,  in  aliro- 
nomy,  the  fame  as  the  canis  minor.  See 
the  article  Canis  minor, 
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7t  is  alfo  a name  given  to  one  of  tlie  ftars 
oftheconftellation  canis  major,  called  the 
dog-ftar,  and' by  the  Greeks,  firius. 

CANICULAR  DAYS,  commonly  called 
dog-days,  a certain  number  of  days  pre- 
ceding and  enfuing  the  heliacal  riling  of 
the  caniciila,  or  the  dog-ftar,  in  the  morn- 
ing. Ths  Ethiopians  and  Egyptians 
began  their  year  at  the  fifing  of  the  dog- 
ftar,  reckoning  to  its  rife  again  the  next 
year,  which  is  called  the  annus  canarius. 
The  Romans  fuppofed  it  to  be  the  caufe 
of  the  fultry  weather  ufually  felt  in  the 
doff-days;  and  therefore  facrificed  a brown 
dog  every  year  at  its  rifing,  to  appeafe  its 
wrath. 

The  dog-days  begin  towards  the  end  of 
]uly,andend  the  beginning  of  September. 

CANINE,  whatever  partakes  of,  or  has  any 
relation  wiih  the  nature  of  a dog.  Thus, 

Canine-teeth,  in  anatomy,  are  two 
lharp-edged  teeth  in  each  jaw  ; one  on 
each  fide,  placed  between  the  incifores 
and  molares.  See  the  article  Tooth. 

Canine  muscles,  a pair  of  mufcles  com- 
mon to  both  lips.  They  arife  from  the 
hollow  on  each  fide  under  the  os  jugalis, 
in  the  os  inaxillare,  and  are  inferted  into 
the  angle  of  the  lips. 

Canine  APPETITE.  See  Bulimy. 

CANIS,  DOG,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a 
comprehenfive  genus  of  quadrupeds,  of 
the  order  of  the  ferse. 

They  are  diftinguilhed  from  the  other 
genera  of  this  order,  by  the  number  of 
their  teats,  or  paps,  which  in  the  dog- 
kind  are  ten,  four  on  the  bread,  and  fix 
on  the  belly  : add  to  this,  that  their  feet 
are  adapted  to  running;  they  have  five  toes 
on  the  fore  ones,  and  four  on  the  hinder. 
Under  this  genus  are  comprehended, 
1,  The  common  dog,  or  canis  with  a 
crooked  tail,  bending  backwards.  2. 
The  wolf,  or  canis  with  a ftraight  tail, 

' Ihorter  than  his  body.  3.  The  fox,  or 
canis  with  a ftraight  tail,  equal  in  length 
to  his  body.  4.  The  hyaena,  or  lupus 
marinus,  with  the  hair  of  its  neck  ereff, 
and  confiderably  long.  See  Dog,  &c. 

Can'is  major,  in  aftronomy,  a conftella- 
tion  ot  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  confifting 
of  eighteen  ftars,  according  to  Ptole- 
my; of  thirteen,  according  to  Tycho; 
and  thirty-two  in  the  britannic  catalogue. 

Canis  minor,  Ca-niculus,  or  Cani- 
cula, in  aftronomy,  a conftellation  of  the 
northern  hemifphere.  In  Ptolemy’s  cata- 
logue, the  canis  minor  comprehends  two 
ftars ; in  that  of  Tycho, -five  ; and  in  the' 
britannic  catalogue,  fifteen, 
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CANKER,  a fpeck  made  by  a lharp  hu- 
mour, which  gnaws  the  flelh  almott  like 
a cauftic  ; very  common  in  the  mouthd 
of  children. 

Canker,  a difeafe  incident  to  trees,  pro- 
ceeding chiefly  from  the  nature  of  the 
foil.  It  makes  the  bark  rot  and  fall. 
If  the  canker  be  in  a bough,  cut  it  oft  ; 
a large  bough  fliould  be  cut  off"  at  fome 
diftance  from  tbe  tree;  and  a fmall  one 
clofe  to  it : but  for  over-hot  ftrong 
ground,  tbe  mould  is  lobe  cooled  about  the 
roots  with  pond-mud,  and  cow-dung. 

CANN  A,  in  botan)va  genus  of  plants  of  the 
monandria-monogynia  clafs,  the  flower 
of  which  is  monopelalous,  and  divided 
into  fix  parts.  The  lacinise  are  lanceo- 
lated,  cohering  at  the  bales,  of  which: 
the  three  exteiior  ones  are  ereft  ; the' 
three  interior  Ones  are  longer  than  thefe,- 
and  two  of  them  are  ereft,  and  one  re- 
flex. The  fruit  is  a roundifh,  fcabrous^r 
coronated,  trifulcated  capfule,  with  three! 
cells  and  three  valves,  containing  forae 
globole  feeds.  See  CaNNacorus. 

CANNABIS,  HEMP,  in  botany,  a genus’ 
of  the  dioecia-pentandria  clafs  of  plants,- 
There  is  no  corolla,  but  the  calyx  of  the' 
male  flower  is  divided  into  five  parts  ;■ 
and  that  of  the  female,  is  compofed  of  a' 
Angle  leaf,  acuminated  and  opening  fide- 
ways.  The  pericarpiura  is  very  fmall, 
and  the  feed  is  a globofe,  deprelTed,  hi- 
valvular  nut. 

CANNACORUS,  in  botany,  the  name 
ufed  by  Tournefort  for  the  canna  of 
Linrasus.  See  plate  XXXVI.  fig.  %, 

CANNEL-CO  AL,  in  the  materia  medf- 
ca,  a fubftance  which  has  a long  time, 
tho’  with  very  little  reafon,  been  confound- 
ed, both  by  authors  and  druggifts,  with  jet. 
It  is  dug  up  in  many  parts  o(  England  in 
great  abundance,  particularly  in  Lan- 
cafhire,  where  it  is  burnt  as  common 
fuel.  It  is  worked  into  toys  and  uten- 
fils  of  various  kinds,  under  the  name  of 
jet.  In  medicine,  it  has  the  credit  of  be- 
ing good  in  the  colic,  and  of  being,  in 
general,  an  emollient  and  difeutient : but' 
the  prefent  praftice  takes  no  notice  of  it. 

CANNIBAL,  oi'CanibaL,  is  ufed  by  mo- 
dern writers  for  an  anthropophagus,  or 
man-eater,  more  efp.ecially  of  the  Weft- 
Indies..  See  An-thropopHagy; 

CANNON,  in  the  military  art,  an  engine 
or  fire-arm  for  throwing  iron,  lead,  or 
ftone  bullets  by  force  of  gun-powder. 
Cannons  at  firft  were  called  borribardas, 
from  the  noife  they  made.  They  had 
Tikewife  the  name  of  cttlverin,  bafilifk, 
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^c.  from  the  beafts  that  were  reprefented 
Ijpon  them  ; and  the  Spaniards,  trom  de- 
votion, gave  them  the  name  of  faints  ; 
witnels  the  twelve  apoftles  which  Charles 
V.  ordered  to  he  call:  at  Malaga,  for  his 
expedition  to  Tunis, 

The  moll:  remarkable  parts  about  a can- 
non, are  the  cafcabel,  mouldings,  bafe- 
ring,  touch-hole,  vent-ring,  reinforced- 
ring,  trunions,  dolphins,  trunion-ring, 
cornidi-ring,  neck,  mulle,  face,  and 
chace  or  cylinder.  See  each  of  thefe  in 
its  proper  place. 

The  metal  of  which  cannons  are  com- 
pofed,  is  either  iron,  or  which  is  rriore 
ufual,  a mixture  of  copper,  tin,  and  brafs; 
the  tin  being  added  to  the  copper,  to 
make  the  metal  more  denfe  and  compaft; 
fo  that  the  better  and  heavier  the  copper 
is,  the  lefs  tin  is  required.  Some  to  an 
hundred  pounds  of  copper,  add  ten  of 
tin,  and  eight  of  brafs  ; others  ten  of  tin, 
live  of  brafs,  and  ten  of  lead.  Thefieur 
Bereau  pretends,  that  when  old  pieces  of 
metal  are  ufed,  the  founder  ought  to  add 
to  one  hundred  weight  of  that  metal, 
twenty-five  pounds  of  good  copper,  and 
live  pounds  of  tin.  Braudius  deferibes 
a method  of  making  cannon  of  leather, 
and  it  is  certain  the  Swedes  made  ufe  of 
fuch  in  the  long  war  in  the  laft  century  ; 
but  thefe  burft  too  eafily  to  have  much 
effefl.  With  regard  to  iron  cannon, 
they  are  not  capable  of  fo  much  refiftance 
as  thofe  of  brafs  ; but  as  they  are  lefs  ex- 
jpenfive,  they  are  often  ufed  on  board  of 
mips,  ahdalfoin  federal  fortified  places. 


For  the  method  of  calling  cannon,  fu 
the  article  Founoery.  ’ 

Cannons  are  dillinguilhed  by  the  diatti*. 
ters  of  the  balls  they  carry.  Tj)e  nils 
for  their  length  is,  that  it  be  fuch  as  thal 
the  whole  charge  of  powder  be  on  lirt 
before  the  ball  quit  the  piece.  If  |[|,J 
too  long,  the  quantity  of  air  to  be  drawn 
on t before  the  ball,  will  give  too  much 
refinance  to  the  impulfe ; and  thaiim. 
pulfe  ceafing,  the  ffiflion  of  the  ball 
againft  the  furface  of  the  piece,  will  take 
off  from  the  motion. 

In  former  days,  cannon  vvere  made  much 
longer  than  they  are  novV ; but  experi- 
ence has  taught  us,  that  a ball  tnovej 
with  a greater  impetus  thro’  a lefs  fpace 
than  a greater  : and  accordingly  it  is 
foijnd,  that  an  iron  ball  of  48  pounds 
weight,  goes  farther  from  a Ihort  can- 
'non,  than  another  ball  of  g6  pound  out 
of  a longer  piece;  whereas,  in  other  rt- 
fpefls,  it  is  certain,  the  larger  the  bote 
and  ball,  the  greater  the  range.  Butfot 
the  range  of  a cannon.  See  the  article 
Projectile. 

It  is  found  too,  by  experience,  that  of 
two  cannons  of  equal  bore,  but  dilFctent 
lengths,  the  longer  requires  a grealet 
charge  of  powder  than  the  flrorter.  Tic 
ordinary  charge  of  a cannon  is,  forlbe 
weight  of  its  gun-powder  to  be  halftk 
of  its  ball. 

We  fhall  here  fubjoin  a table  exhibiting 
the  names  of  the  feveral  cannon,  theic 
length,  their  weight,  and  that  of  theif 
ball,  as  they  obtain  among  us. 


Names  of  cannon. 

wt.  of 
an  iron 
bail. 

weight 
of  the 
cannon. 

length 
of  the 
cannon. 

Cannon  royal 

tb.  o-z. 
48  0 

ft. 

8000 

f.  inch. 

12  0 

Demi  cannon  large 

36  0 

6000 

12  0 

Demi  cannon  ordinary 

32  0 

5600 

12  0 

Demi  cannon  ieall 

30  0 

5400 

11  0 

Culverin  largeft 

20  0 

4800 

12  0 

Culverin  ordinary 

17  5 

4500 

12  0 

Culverin  leall 

IS  0 

4000 

II  0 

Demi  culverin  ordinary 

10  11 

9.700 

II  p 

Demi  culverin  Ieall 

9 0 

2000 

10  0 

Saker  ordinary 

6 0 

I500 

10  0 

Saker  Ieall 

4 12- 

1400 

8 0 

Minion  largeft 

3 

looo 

8 0 

Minion  ordinary 

3 4 

800 

7 ° 

Falcon 

2 S 

7S° 

6 0 

Falconet 

* s 

400 

s ® 

Babinet 

0 3 

300 

5 6 

Bafe 

0 5 

200 

4 6 

Cannon 
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Cannons  are  likewifediftingui/hed  accord- 
ing to  the  diameter  of  their  mouth,  or 
calibre.  This  calibre  is  divided,  in  con- 
lequenc'e  of  an  .order  from  the  king  of 
France,  into  thirty- fix  parts,  in  order  to 
detertnine  by  thefe  parts  the  dimenfions 
of  the  different  moulds  for  cannon.  W.e 
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hope  the  reader,  then,  Awill  not 
fatisfied  to  find  an  account  of  fhe  dimep? 
fions  of  the  feyeral  parts  of  canpon  gf  fiye 
different  calibres,  as  they  are  regulafqijl 
by  that  order  of  the  king  of  France,  .op 
Pff.  7,  173a,  ip  the  foljowing  ta.hle  s ' 


Pieces  of  cannon 


■Length  of  the  bore 
Depth  of  the  chamber 
Thicknefs  of  metal  at  breecf 
Length  of  the  cafcabel 
Diatneter  of  the  trunions 
Projeflion  of  the  trunions 
Calibre  of  the  pieqe 
Diameter  of  the  ball 
Length  of  the  whole  piece 
iVeight  of  the  piece 


of  24-*’ 

of  16 

of  12 

of  8 

of  4 

9 

inch. 

5' 

£5 

lines. 

inch. 

[feet.  O' 

S' 

n 

8 

inch. 

5’ 

n 

CO 

• 

S' 

n> 

7 

5* 

0 

10 

s' 

^ B’ 

0 5 

* £5 

6 6 ‘ 

a 

6 

' I JO 

S 

5 

4 9 

4 

4 

3 

9 

3 

10 

IT 

9 6 

8 

8 

7 

7 

6 ~ 

5 

5 

4'  9 

4 

4 

3 

19 

•'  ? ■ 

5 

5 

4 9 

4 

4 

3 

10 

3 

S 

8 

4 II 

6 

3 

II 

i'  ® 

S 

6 

4 9 

4 

4 

3 

9 

■-3-- 

1 1 

10  6 

10 

8 

10 

7 

54.00 

4200 

3200 

2100 

1150 

Cannon,  with  letter-founders  a.nd  printers, 
' the  brgeft. lire  of  the  letters  they  ufe.  See 
the  article  Letter, 

CANNONEER,  or  Cannonier,  thefame 
' .with  gunner.  See  the  articles  Cjunner. 
and  Gunnery. 

.CANNOW,  Canow,  or  Can.OE.  See 
the  article  Canoe. 

; C-ANNULA,  in  furgery,  a tube  made  of 
different  metals,  principally  of  filver  and 
lead,  but  fometimes  of  iron. 

They  are  introduced  into  hollow  ulcers, 
in  order  to  facilitate  a difcharge  of  pus 
or  any  other  fubftance  ; or  into  wounds, 

■ either  accidental  or  artificial,  of  the  large 
cavities,  as  the  thorax  or  abdomen : they 
are  ufed  in  the  operation  of  bronchoto- 
my,  and  by  fome  after  cutting  for  the 
; Hone,  as  a drain  for  the  urine. 

; Other  cannulas  are  ufed  for  introducing 
; cauteries,  either  aflual  or  potential,  in 
1 hollow  parts,  in  order  to  guard  the  parts 
! adjacent  to  that  to  be  cauterifed,  .jrom 
j Injury.  They  are  of  .various  figures ; 
fome  being  oval,  Tome  round,  and  others 
crooked. 

jCANOBlA,  a town  of  the  dutchy  of  Mi- 
lan, lituated  .on  the  weft  fide  of  the  lake 
Maggiore,  about  thirty  miles  weft  of  Co- 
mo i ealt  longitude  8“  50',  north  lati- 
' tude46“. 

I.CANOE,  a fmall  boat,  made  of  the  trunk 
. ofatree,  bored  hollow;  and  fometimes 
^ plfo  ol  pieces  of  bark,  fe wed  together. 
h '\s  tiled  by  the  natives  of  America  to 
Voi..  1/ 


go  a fifliing  in  the  fea,  or  upon  fprag 
other  expedition,  either  Ly  fea,  or  upoiji 
the  rivers  and  lakes.  The  negroes  i.a 
Guinea,  and  even  many  in  the  Eaft-In‘- 
idies,  ufe  aUb  .canoes.  Two  men  are  fuf- 
ficient  to  manage  a canoe  ; and  when  thp 
falls  of  the  rivers  oblige  them  to  landi, 
they  carry  the  canoe  and  merchandize  on 
their  ftioulders,  till  they  come  above  or 
below  the  fall,  according  as  they  go  .up 
.or  down  the  rivers  or  lakes  : the  I'argeft 
canoe,  either  made  of  the-barks  or  trunks 
of  trees,  rarely  holds  above  four  perfons. 
The  canoes  of  the  favages  about  Davis’s 
ftraits,  are  more  extraordinary  j they 
are  feven  or  eight  feet  long,  and  '.twp 
broad,  compofed  of  fmall  fticks,  of  a very 
pliant  wood,  in  the  form  of  a hurdle, 
and  co.vered  with  feal-flcinsj  each  canoe 
holds  but  one  man,  who  fits  in  a hole 
made  in  the  middle  of  it, 

CANON,  commonly  called  prebendary,  a 
perfon  who  pofleffes  ajprebend,  or  reve- 
nue allotted  for  the  performance  of  divine 
fervice  m a cathedral  or  collegiate  church, 
■Originally,  canons  were  only  priefts,  .ox 
inferior  ecclefiaftic.s,  who  lived  in  com- 
.munity,  refilling  near  the  cathedral  church 
,to  afiift  the  bifliop,  depending  intirely 
on  his  will,  fupported  Iry  the  revenues 
of  his  bilhoprir,  and  living  in -the  fame 
houle  as  his  domeftics  or  counfellors,  ©’r. 
By  degrees,  thefe  communities  of  priefts, 
ihaking  off  .their  dependance,  formed  fe'- 
parate  bodies  ; in  time  they  freed  thern- 
N n n .felv’es 
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felves  frsm  their  rules,  and  at  length 
ceafed  to  live  in  a community.  It  is 
maintained  that  the  colleges  of  canons, 
which  have  been  introduced  into  each 
cathedral,  were  not  in  the  antient  church, 
but  are  of  modern  appointment. 

As  the  canons  have  degenerated  from 
their  firft  inllitution,  people  have  fre- 
quently made  merry  at  their  colt ; not 
contented  with  quoting  them  as  fo  many 
models  of  indolence  and  lenfuality,  but 
their  corpulency  is  even  become  prover- 
bial. 

In  the  romilh  church,  when  a perfon  is 
■ promoted  to  the  office  of  a canon,  he 
mull  be  prefented  in  a very  ceremonious 
manner  to  the  chapter,  who  affemble  in 
the  cathedral,  in  order  to  receive  him : 
he  kilTes  the  altar  thrice,  after  which  he 
goes  and  takes  his  place  in  the  choir  ; 
he  afterwai'ds  makes  his  confeffion  of 
faith  aloud,  and,  fwears  to  obferve  the 
ordinances  of  the  church,  and  his  holinefs 
the  pope  ! being  thus  folemnly  inftalled, 
he  is  impowered  to  affid  at  the  chapter, 
to  chaunt  the  office  of  the  choir,  &c. 
Canons  are  of  various  kinds,  as, 
CaMW-CANONS,  thofe  attached,  or,  as 
the  latins  call  it,  incardinati,  to  a church, 
as  a pried  is  to  a pariffi. 
Domkellory-CA'SO'^s,  young  canons,  who, 
not  being  in  orders,  had  no  right  in  any 
particular  chapters. 

ExpeSiative-Ch'fiO'^is  were  fuch  as,  with- 
out having  any  revenue  or  prebend,  had 
the  titles  and  dignities  of  canons,  a voice 
in  the  chapter,  and  a place  in  the  choir, 
till  fuch  time  as  a prebend  ffiould  fall. 
Foreign-ChHOtiS,  fuch  as  did  not  officiate 
in  the  canonries  to  which  they  belong- 
ed. To  thefe  were  oppofed  manfionaiy 
canons. 

i?egK/ar-CANONS,  thofe  who  dill  live  in 
community,  and  who,  like  religious, 

■ 'have  to  the  praffice  of  their  rules,  added 
the  folemn  profeffion  of  vows. 
TVrt/at^-CANON,  a perfon  who  had  only 
the  third  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  ca- 
nonicate. 

Canon,  in  an  ecclefiaftical  fenfe,  a law, 
rule,  or  regulation  of  the  policy  and  dif- 
cipline  of  a church,  made  by  councils 
either  general,  national,  or  provincial. 
Canons  of  the  apojlles,  a colledtion  of  ec- 
cleliaftical  laws,  which,  tho’  very  antient, 
were  not  left  us  by  the  apoftles.  It  is 
true,  they  were  fometimes  called  apofto- 
lic  canons ; but  this  means  no  more 
than  that  they  were  made  by  biffiops, 
who  lived  foon  after  the  apoftles,  and 


were  called  apoftolical  men.  They  con. 
lift  of  regulations,  which  agree  with  tl,j 
difciplineof  thefecond  and  third  centuries- 
the  Greeks  generally  count  eighly.five' 
but  the  Latins  receive  only  fifty,  nor  do 
they  obferve  all  thefe. 

Canon  of  mafs,  in  the  romiffi  church,  ttc 
name  of  a prayer  which  the  pried  reads 
low  to  himfeif,  the  people  kneeliny. 

In  this  part  of  the  mafs,  the  prielf  par. 
ticularly  mentions  fome  perfons  for  who® 
he  is  going  to  offer  the  facrifices,  and 
prays  to  God  for  the  redemption  of  their 
fouls,  the  hopes  of  their  falvation,  Sfc, 

PafcW-CANON,  a table  of  the  moveable 
feafts,  fltewing  the  day  of  Eafter,  and 
the  other  feafts  depending  on  it,  for  a cy. 
cle  of  nineteen  years. 

Canon  of  fcripture,  a catalogue  or  lift  of 
the  infpired  writings,  or  fuch  books  of 
the  bibleas  ai-e  called  canonical ; becaofe 
they  are  in  the  number  of  thofe  books 
which  are  looked  upon  as  facred,  in  op. 
pofition  to  thofe  which  are  either  not  ac- 
knowledged as  divine  books,  orarere- 
jecled  as  heretical  and  fpurious,  and  aie 
called  apocryphal.  This  canon  may  lie 
conficleied  as  jewiffi  and  chriftian,  with 
refpeft  to  the  facred  writings  acknow- 
ledged as  fuch  by,  the  Jews,  and  thofe  ad- 
mitted by  the  Chriftians.  See  the  articles 
Bible  and  Inspiration. 

Canon,  in  monadic  orders,. a hook  where- 
in the  religious  of  every  convent  have 
a fair  tranfcript  of  the  rules  of  their  or-' 
der,  fi'equently  read  among  them,  as 
. their  local  ftatutcs- 

Canon  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  catalogue  of 
faints  acknowledged  and  canonized  ia 
the  romiffi  church. 

Canon,  a jaitanefe  idol,  who  piefidesover 
the  waters  and  ihe  fiffi. 

This  idol,  according  to  the  reprefentatica 
of  him,  has  four  arms,  is  fwallowednp 
by  a fiffi  as  far  as  the'  middle,  and  is 
crowned  with  flowers.  He  has  a fceptre 
in  one  hand,  a flower  in  another,  and 
a ring  in  the  third  ; the  fourth  is  clofed, 
and  the  arm  extended. 

Canon,  in  mu  lie,  a fliort  corapofitiou  of 
two  or  more  parts,  in  which  one  leads, 
and  the  other  follows  : or  it  is  a line  of 
any  length,  fliewing,  by  its  divilions, 
how  mufical  intervals  are  diftiiiguilhed, 
according  to  the  ratios,  or  proportions, 
that  the  founds  teiniinatingthe  intervals, 
bear  one  to  another,  when  confidered  ac- 
cording to  their  degree  of  being  acute  or 
grave,  ^ 

C an  ONE  CHiURO,  or  Canone  in  cEUfOi 

in 
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in  mufic,  a -perpetnal  figure  writ  upon 
one  line  with  fome  marks,  to  (liew  when 
the  parts  that  imitate  are  to  begin  and 
end, 

Canone  partito,  or  resoluto,  when 
all  the  parts  of  a perpetual  figure  are  writ 
either  in  partitions,  or  in  feparate  parts, 
with  the  proper  paufes  that  each  is  to  ob- 
ferve. 

Canon,  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  &c.  is  a 
rule  to'folve  all  things  of  the  fame  nature 
with  the  prelent  inquiry  ; thus,  _ every 
laft  Hep  of  an  equation  in  algebra,  is  fuch 
a canon;  and,  if  turned  into  words,  is 
a rule  to  folve  all  queftions  of  the  fame 
nature  with  that  propofed. 

The  tables  of  logarithms,  artificial  fines 
and  tangents,  are  called  likewife  by  the 
name  ot  canon. 

CaNON-Law,  a colleftion  of  ecclefiaftical 
laws,  I'erving  as  the  rule  and  meafure  of 
church-government. 

The  power  of  making  laws  was  exer- 
cifed  by  tlie  church  before  the  roman  em- 
pire became  chriftian.  The  canon-law 
that  obtained  throughout  the  weft,  till 
the  twelfth  century,  was  the  colleftion 
of  canons  made  by  Dionylius  Exiguus 
in  ;zo,'  the  capitularies  of  Charlemaign, 
and  the  decrees  of  the  popes,  from  Sirci- 
us  to  Anaftafiiis. 

The  canon-law,  even  when  papal  autho-' 
rity  was  at  its  height  in  Tngland,  was 
of  no  force  when  it  was  found  to  contra- 
dift  the  prerogative  of  the  king,  the  . 
laws,  ftatutes,  and  cuftoms  of  the  realm, 
or  the  doflrine  of  the  eftabliflied  churcji. 
The  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiflion  of  the  fee 
of  Rome  in  England,  was  founded  on 
the  canon-law  ; and  this  created  quar- 
rels between  kings  and  feveral  archbifliops 
and  prelates,  who  adhered  to  the  papal 
uliirpation. 

glides  the  foreign  canons,  there  were 
feyeral  laws  and  conftitutions  made  here 
for  the  government  of  the  church  ;'but 
all  thefe  received  their  force  from  the 
royal  affent : and  if,  at  any  time,  the 
ecclefiaftical  courts  did,  by  their  fentence, 
endeavour  to  enforce  obedience  to  fuch 
canons,  the  courts  at  common  law,  upon 
complaints  made,  would  grant  prohibi- 
tions. The  authority  veiled  in  the  church 
ot  England  of  making  canons,  was  af- 
certained  by  a ftatute  of  Henry  VIII. 
commonly  called  the  a£l  of  the  clergy’s 
fubmiliion  ; by  which  they  acknowledg- 
ed, that  the  convocation  had  been  al- 
ways affetnbled  by  the  king’s  writ  j fo 


that  though  the  power  of  making  canons 
refided  in  the  clergy,  met  in  convocation, 
their  force  vvas  dejived  from  the  autho- 
rity of  the  king’s  aflenting  to,  and  con- 
firming them. 

The  old  canons  continued  in  force  till 
the  reign  of  Jarries  I.  when  the  clergy 
being  alTembled  in  convocation,  the  king 
gave  them  leave  to  treat  and  confult  upon 
canons,  which  they  did,  and  prefented 
them  to  the  king,  who  gave  them  the 
royal  affent  : thefe  were  a colleflion  out 
of  the  feveral  preceding  canons  and 
injunflions.  Some  of  thefe  canons  are 
now  obfolete.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
feveral  canons  were  paffed  by  the  clergy 
in  convocation. 

CANONESS,  in  the  romifh  church,  a 
woman  who  enjoys  a prebend,  affixed, 
by  the  foundation,  to  maids,  without 
their  being  obliged  to  renounce  the  world, 
or  make  any  vows. 

CANONICAL,  fomething  belonging  to,, 
or  partaking  of  tlie  nature  of  aranon  ; 

, thus  we  read  of  canonical  obedience, 
which  is  that  paid  by  the  inferior  clergy 
to  their fuperiors,  agreeably  to  the  canon- 
law.  See  the  article  Canon-Law. 

'VVe  alfo  m-eet  with  canonical  life,  cano- 
, nical  hours,  fifr.  ufed  much  in  the  fame 
fenfe.  See  the  article  Canon. 

CANONIST,  a perfan  flailed  in,  or  who 
makes  profelfion  of  the  canon-law.  See 
tlie  article  Canon'-Law.  * 

CANONIZATION,  a ceremony  in  the 
romilli  church,  by  which  perlbns  deceafed 
are  ranked  in  the  catalogue  of  the  faints. 
It  fucceeds beatification.  See  the  article 
Beatification. 

Before  a beatified  perfon  is  canonized, 
the  qualifications  of  the  candidate  are 
llriflly  e,xamined  into,  in  fome  confifto- 
ries  held  for  that  purpofe  ; after  which, 
one  of  the  confiftorial  advocates,  in  the 
prefence  of  the  pope  and  cardinals,  makes 
the  panegyric  of  the  perfon  who  is  to  be 
proclaimed  a faint,  and  gives  a particular 
detail  of  his  life  and  miracles : which 
done,  the  holy  father  decrees  his  canoni- 
zation, and  appoints  the  day. 

On  the  day  of  canonization,  the  pope 
officiates  in  white,  and  their  eminences 
are  dreffed  in  the  fame  colour.  St. 
Peter’s  church  is  hung  with  rich  tapef- 
try,  upon  which  the  arms  of  the  pope, 
and  of  the  prince  or  ftate  requiring  the 
canonization,  are  embroidered  in  gold 
and  iilver.  An  infinite  number  of  lights 
blaze  all  round  the  church,  which  is 
N n n a crowded 
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&ow(led  witfi  pio'iis  fouls,  who  waft,- 
with  a devote  impatience,-  till  the  new 
faint  has  made  his  public  entry,  as  it 
<vere,'  into  paradife,  that  they  may  offer 
u'p  their  petitions  to  him,  without  danger 
of  being  rejeSied. 

Thd  following  rtvaxifn,'  with'  regard  to 
canonization  is  now  obferved,-  tho'’  it 
tas  not  been  followed  above  a century, 
kiix.  not  to  enter  into  the  inquiries  prior  to 
canonization;  till  fifty  years,  at  leaft;  af- 
ter the  death  of  the  perfon  to  be  canoniz- 
fedi  By  the  ceremony  of  canonization,  it 
appears  that  this  rite  of  the  modern  Ro- 
mans, has  foiMething  in  it  very  like  the 
dpotheofis  or  deification  of  the  antient 
Romans;  arid  in  all  probability  owes  its 
rife  to  it ; at  leaft,  feveral  ceremonies  of 
, <he  fame  nature  are  confpicuous  in  both. 
feANONOR,  a town  on  the  Malabar- 
coaft,  in  the  hither  India  : eaft  long, 
north  lat.  lo”. 

Here  the  Dutch  have  a fort  and  faflory, 
whjch  thfey  took  from  thfe  Porttiguefe  in 
..  1663 

feANONRY,  the  benefice  filled  by  A ca- 
lionj  It  differs  ffiom  a prebend,  in  that 
the  prebend  may  fubfift  without  the 
feanbnicate  ; • whereas  the  carionicate  is 
snfeparable  from  the  prebend  : again, 
ihe  rights  of  fuffrageS,  and  other  privi- 
leges, are  annexed  to  the  canonicate,  and 
not  to.  the  prebend, 

GANOPUS,  in  aftroriomy;  a ftar  of  the 
firft  magnitude  in  the  rudder  of  Argo, 
a conftellation  of  the  fouthern  liemifphefe; 
5ee  the  article  Argo. 

CANOPY,  a magnificent  covering;  railed 
above  an.  altar,  .throne;  chair  of  ftate, 
pulpit,  and  the  like; 

'The  word  canopy  comes  from  the  Greek 
ii»vo7r£ioyj  a net  fpread  over  beds  to  keep 
off  the  gnats,  from  Kwvto^',  a gnat. 
CANSQ,  a.  port-town  of  Nova-Scotia,  or 
New  Scotland,  in  Nbrth-Airierica,  fituat- 
ed  ori  ,a  narrovv  ftrait,  which  feparates 
Nofra-Scotia  from  the  ifland  of  Cape-t 
Breton  : weft  longitude  6i°;  north 
^ latitude  46'’. 

cant,  or  CANTiNd-BAflGtrAGEj  that 
made  up  of  words  and  phrales  not  au- 
thorized by  the  eftablilhed  idiom,  but 
peculiar  to  certain  perfons  and  profeflions; 

. The  inttoduflion  of  canttterms  into  the 
feng.lifti  language;  is -attributed  by  Tome 
to  the  riatural  taciturnity  of  the  people, 
Which  makes  the.m  curtail  lorig  Words  ; 
as  phykx,  for  phjfioghomyj  imbh  for  mo- 
bilkyj  £fr,^  I , 

ijlfo  \ terik  Ibihetimei  tifed  fdir  d 


fale  by  auaion,  being  probably  detivel 
from  the  latin  quanluni.  “ 

Cant,  among  carpenters.  When  a fo 
of  timber  comes  the  wrong  way  in  diei, 
work,  they  fay  cant  it,  that  is,  tu,-j  j, 
Over. 

CANTALIVERS,  in  architeaui',e,  pie^j 
of  wood  fra,med  into  the  front  or  olber 
fides  of  a hoiife,  to  fufpend  ihe  meuldinji 
and  eves  over  it. 

Tbefe  feera,  in  effea,  to  be  the  lam 
with  modiltions,  except  that  the  former 
are  plain,  and  the  latter  carved  j theyare 
both  a kind  of  cartouches,  fet  at  equil 
diftances,  under  the  corona  of  the  cornice  1 
of  a building,  j 

CANTAR,  or  CaNTARO,  in  commirte, 
a wfeight  ufed  in  Italy,  particularly  ai 
Leghorn,-  to  -weigh  fome  forts  of  mer- 
chandizes. 

There  are  three  forts  of  cantsri,  oi-quiii. 
tals,  one  weighs  150  pounds,  the  oilier 
151,  and  the  third  i6o:  the  firft  leri-es 
to, Weigh  alum  and  cbeefe,  the  fecondis 
for  fugar;  arid  the  third  for  wool  and 
cod  filh. 

CANTATA,  inrinific,  a fong  or  ccinpo- 
lition,  interrhixed  with  recitative.s,  airs, 
and.differfebt  rtioverrients;  chiefly  intend, 
ed  for  a fingle  voice,  with  a thorougli 
bafs;  though  fometimes  for  other  inlira- 
meats.  When  it  is  intended  for  tin 
fchurch,  it  is  called  cantata  jnorali  a Jfi- 
ritucdi : but  when  the  fubjeft  is  on  love, 
cantata  amorofe,  &c. 

The  cantata,  when  performed  with  judgr 
inentj  has  fomeihing  in  it  very  agreeablej 
the  variety  of  tile  biovements  not  clbglng 
, the  ear;  like  pther  compofitiohs.  It  was 
firft  ufed  in  Italy,  then  in  France,  whence 
it  palled  to  tis. 

CANTEL,  c’antellthlt,  the  fmall  moiety 
Uftially  given  over  and  above  the  precife 
meafure. 

CANTERBURY;  the  capital  cityofkentj 
fifty-five  miles  eaft  of  London,  and  fix- 
teen  north-weft  of  Dover  j eaft  long, 
x°  15'  north  lat.  51"  i6fi 
It  is  a county  of  itl'elf,  and  the  fee  of  an 
archbilhop,  who  is  primate  and  metro- 
politan of  all  Etiglindi  It  is  a large, 
populous,  and  trading  city  : hasagood 
filk  manUfa£lory,  and  lends  two  ntem- 
bers  to  parliament. 

Canterbury-bell,  in  bolafly,  theSame 
by  which  fome  call  the  campanula,  t* 
bell-flower.  - i 

CANTHARlfe,  iti  zoology,  a genus  of 
foUr-\lririged  flies;  with  fetaceous  adka- 

ths  titdridr  wings  of  Wn''’ 
flejiilej 
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^exile,  the  thorax  fomewhat  flatted,  and 
the  fides  of  the  abdomen  plicated. 

^he  cantharides,  tho’  ufually  called  fpa- 
iiilh  flies  with  us,  are  properly  of  the 
fcarabteus,  or  beetle-kind  : the,  creature 
is  ufually  about  half  an  inch  in  length, 
and  a,  third  of  an  inch,  or  fomewhat  lefs, 
ill  breadth  i it  is  of  a fine  Ihining  and 
beautiful  colour,  on  the  upper  fide  a 
bright  green,  with  a mixture  or  lhade-of 
gold-yellow.  See  plate  XXXVI.  fig.  5. 
where  one  of  them  is  reprefented. 

From  the  eggs  of  the  parent  cantharis, 
are  hatched  a fmall  kind  of  worms,  of  a 
dulky  colour,  with  fix  legs  ; and  from 
thefe  worms  are  afterwards  produced  the 
cantharides,  as  the  butterflies  are  from 
the  caterpillars  : they  are  frequent  in 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  where  being 
taken,  afid  Itifpended  over  the  fumes  of 
vinegar,  they  are  expol'ed  to  the  fun  to 
dry,  and  then  fold  to  the  druggitt. 

The  principal  life  of  the  cantharides,  at 
this  time,  is  external,  in  making  of  blif- 
ters.  We  have  a tinflure  of  cantharides 
in  the  fhops,  that  is  reputed  an  excellent 
medicine.  It  is  diuretic,  and  eramena- 
gogue,  and  has  been  given  in  the  gout 
with  fuccefs.  , 

To  prepare  the  tiniSiure  of  cantharides, 
take  two  drams  of  brulfed  canthaiides, 
half  a dram  of  cochineal,  a pint  and  a 
half  of  proof  fpiritj  digeftthem  together  in 
afand  heat,  then  filter  the  tinfture  for  ufe 

CANTHI,  in  anatomy,  cavities  at  the 
extremities  of  the  eye-lid?,  commonly 
called  the  corners  of  the  eye  : the  greater 
of  them,  or  the  greater  canthus,  is  next 
the  nofe  ; the  lelTer,  or  the  little  canthus, 
lies  towards  the  temple. 

C.INTHUS,  in  chemiftry,  the  lip  ofaveflel, 
or  that  part  of  it  which  is  a little  hol- 
lowed or  deprefled,  for  the  eafy  power- 
ing off  of  liquors. 

CANTIC-QUOIN.  See  Quoin. 

CANTICLES,  a canonical  book  of  the 
OldTeltament.  The  talmudifts  alcrihe 
it  to  Hezekiah,  but  the  learned  are  agreed 
that  king  Solomon  was  the  author  of  it ; 
and  his  name  is  prefixed  to  it  in  the  title 
of  the  hebrevv  text,  and  of  the  antient 
greek  verfion. 

It  is  a kind  of  eplthalamium,  in  the  form 
•of  an  idyl,  or  bucolic,  in  which  are  in- 
troduced, as  fpeakers,  a bridegroom,  a 
bride,  the  friends  of  the  bridegroom,  and 
the  cojnpanibns  of  the  bride.  Xhe  bride- 
groom and  bride  exprefs  their  love  for 
Mhh  gthfeir  in,  VShy  fender  diid  affeilidhate 
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terms ; for  which  reafon  the  Jews  nevei' 
allowed  this  book  to  be  read  by  any,  till 
they  were  at  leaft  thirty  years  of  age. 
Some  authors  aie  of  opinion,  that  Solo- 
mon’s defign  in  this  piece  vvas,  to  de- 
fcribe  his  amour  with  Abilhag,  the  Shu- 
namite,  or  with  the  daughter  of  Pha- 
raoh : on  the  contrary,  others  take  it  to 
be  wholly  allegorical,  and  underltand  it 
of  the  fpiritual  love  of  God  towards  his 
church.  Some  have  pretended  to  difco- 
ver  in  it  five  fcenes  j but  others,  with 
more  juftnefs,  dilttnguifh  it  into  feven 
days,  during  which  the  antients  cele- 
brated their  nuptials. 

CANTIMARONS,  or  Catimarons,  a 
kind  of  raft  made  of  three  or  four  hol- 
lowed trunks  of  trees,  tiedvtogether  with 
ropes  of  cocoa,  with  a triangular  fail  in 
the  middle  made  of  mats.  They  are 
ufed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  coaft  of 
Coromandel,  to  go  a fifliing,  and  to  trade 
along  the  coaft. 

CANXIN,  or  CiZ^r-CANTiN,  a promon- 
tory in  the  atlantlc  ocean,  on  the  coaft  of 
Morocco  in  Africa  : weft  longitude  io'“, 
north  latitude  33®. 

CANTING  LANGUAGE.  See  Cant. 

CANXIRE,  otKantire,  a peninfula  of 
Scotland  in  Argylefliire,  ftretching  into 
the  irifii  fea,  weftward  of  the  ifle  of  Ar- 
ran. 

CANXO,  in  inufic,  the  treble,  or  at  leaft: 
the  higher  part  of  a piece. 

This  word  more  properly  fignifies  the 
firft  treble,  unlefs  the  word  fecondo,  for 
the  fecond,  or  ripieno,  for  the  treble  of 
the  grand  ehorus,  be  added. 
Canfo-Conceriante,  is  the  treble  of  any 
jJrincipal  part  in  a concerto,  and  general- 
ly plays  or  fings  throughout. 
Cdnto-Fermo,  or  Simplice,  is  what  they 
call  the  plain  long. 

Canta-Figicrato,  fignifies  a compofition 
wherein  the  parts  differ  from  one  another 
in  their  figures  and  motions,  and  is  the 
reverfe  of  canto-ermo. 

CANTON,  in  geography,  denotes  a fmall 
country,  or  diftridl,  conftituting  a di- 
ftinft  government  : fuch  are  the  cantons 
of  Switzerland.  See  Switzerland. 

Canton  is  alfo  the  name  of  a large,  popu- 
lous, and  wealthy  city  and  port-town  of 
china,  fituated  on  the  liver  Xa,  .about 
fifty  miles  from  the  Indian  ocean  : eaft 
longitude  1 1 2°  3 o',  north  latitude  a 3°  2 5'. 
It  is  a fortified  place,  within  the  walls  of 
which  no  chriftians  are  permitted  60  er— 
tef,  ngtwithllanding  their  great  trade 

thither  j 
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♦liither  ; it  being  from  thence  that  they 
import  all  manner  of  chinefe  goods,  as 
china-ware,  tea,  cabinets,  raw  and 
wrought  lilks,  gold-duft, 

CANTONED,  in  architeflure,  is  when  the 
corner  of  a building  is  adorned  with  a 
pillafter,  an  angular  column,  ruftic 
quoins,  or  any  thing  that  projefls  be- 
yond the  naked  of  a wall. 

Cantoned,  or  Cantonized,  cantonei, 
in  heraldi-y,the  poiitions  of  fuch  things  as 
■are  borne  with  a crofs,  Sfr.  between.  He 
bears  gules,  a crofs  argent  cantoned  with 
four  fcallop  (Itells. 

CANTONING,  in  the  military  art,  is  the 
allotting  diftinft  and  feparate  quarters  to 
each  regiment  Of  an  army  ; the  town, 
where  th^r  are  quartered,  being  divided 
into  fo  many  cantons,  or  divifions,  as 
there  are  regiments, 

CANTS.ED,  or  Can  tree  fignifies  an 
hundred  villages,  being  a britilh  word, 
compounded  of  the  adjeflive  caTri,  i.  e. 
hundred,  and  tref,  a town  or  village.  In 
Wales,  fome  of  the  counties  are  divided 
into  cantreds,  as  in  England  into  hun- 
dreds. 

CANVAS,  in  commerce,  a very  clear  un- 
bleached cloth  of  hemp,  or  flax,  wove  ve- 
ry regularly  in  little  fqUares,  It  is  ufed  for 
working  tapeftry  with  the  needle,  by  paf- 
fing  the  threads  of  gold,  lilver,  filk,  or 
wool,  through  the  intervals,  or  I’quares, 
This  alfo  is  the  name  of  a coarfe  cloth  of 
hemp,  unbleached,  fomewhat  clear,  which 
fcrves  to  cover  womens  flays,  alfo  to 
■ftiffen  mens  deaths,  and  to  make  fome 
other  of  their  wearing  apparel,  &c. 

It  is  likewife^he  name  of  a very  coarfe 
cloth  made  m hemp,  unbleached,  ferving 
to  make  towels,  and  anfwering  other  do- 
meftic  purpofesi  ' It  is  alfo  ufed'  to  make 
fails  for  Ihipping,  'Sfir. 

CANUTI- AVIS,  in  ornithology,  the  grey 
tringa,  with  the  wings  fpotted  with  white. 
See  the  article  Trinoa. 

This  bird  is  about  the  fize  of  the  ftarling, 
or  fomewhat  lefs ; the  tail  is  variegated 
with  black  and  white  ; it  lives  about  wa- 
ters j we  have  it  in  the  fens  of  the  iile  of 
Ely,  and  it  is  common  to  many  other 
parts  of  Europe. 

CANZONE,  in  mufic,  flgnifies,  in  ge- 
neral, a fong  where  fome  little  figures  .are 
introduced:  but  it  is  fometimes  ufed  for 
a fort  of  Italian  poem,  ufu.a]Iy  pretty  long, 
to  which  mufic  may  be  compofed  in  the 
ftile  of  a cantata.  If  this  term  be  added 
to  a piece  of  inflrumental  mufic,  it  figni- 
fies much  the  fame  as  cantata : if  placed 


in  any  part  of  a fonata,  it  Implies  tlie 
fame  meaning  as  allegro,  and  only  de. 
notes  that  the  part  to  which  it  is  prefixed" 
is  to  be  played  or  fung  in  a brilk  and  live! 
ly  manner. 

CANZONETTA,  a diminitive  of  can- 
zone,  denoting  a little  flrort  fong:  the 
canzonette  neapolitane  have  two  ftraint 
each  whereof  is  fung  twice  over,  as  the 
vaudevilles  of  the  French  : the  canao. 
nette  ficili'arie  are  a fpecies  of  jigg^  11,5 
meafure  whereof  is  ufually  twelve  eights, 
and  fix  eights,  and  fometimes  both,  ate 
rondeaus. 

CAOLIN,  or  Kaolin.  See  Kaolin, 

CAORLO,  an  italian  ifland  at  the  bottom 
of  the  gulph  of  Venice,  fituated  about 
twenty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Aquileiaj 
eaft  long.. 1 3®,  north  lat.  46“. 

It  is  fubjeft  to  Venice. 

CAP,  apart  of  drefs  made  to  cover  the 
head,  and  much  in  the  figure  thereof. 
The  ufe  of  caps  and  hats  is  referred  to 
the  year  1449,  the  firft  feen  in  thefe  parts 
of  the  world,  being  at  tlie  entry  ot 
Charles  VII.  into  Rouen : from  that 
time  they  began  to  take  place  of  the 
hoods,  or  chaperbbns,  Ihat  had  been  ufed 
till  then.  When  the  cap  was  of  velvet, 
they  called  it  mortier  ; when  of  wool, 
fimply  bonnet.  None  but  kings,  pi'inces, 
and  knight's,  were  allowed  the  ufe  of  the 
mortier,  The  .cap  was  the  h'ead-drefs of 
, the  clergy  and  graduates : church-men 
and  members  of  univerfities,  ilude'uts  in 
law,-  phyfic,  fife,  as  well  as  graduates, 
wear  fqtiare  caps  in  moft  univerfities, 
Doflors  are  diftinguilhe'd  by  peculiar 
caps,  given  them  in.  afliimihg  the  doflo- 
I'ate.  Pafquier  fays,  that  the  giving  the 
cap  to  fludents  in  the  uniyeifities,  was 
to  denote  that  they  had  acquired  full  li- 
berty, and  were  no  longer  fubj^fttothe 
rod  of  their  fuperiors,  in  imitation  of  the 
antient  Romans,  who  gave  a piletis  ot 
cap  to  their  flaves,  in  the  ceremony  ot 
making  them  free. 

The  cap  is  alfo  ufed  as  a mark  of  itifainy 
- in  Italy.  The  Jews  are  diltinguiflied  by 
a yellow  cap  at  Eiicca,  and  by.an  orange 
one  in  France.  Formerly  thofe  who  had 
been  bankrupts,  were  obliged,  ever  dfter, 
to  wear  a green  cap,  to  prevent  people 
from  being  impofed  on  in  any  future  com- 
merce. 

C.k'?  of  mdhitenance,  one  of  the  regalia,  or 
ornaments  of  ftate  belonging  to  the  kings, 
of  England,  before  whom  it  was  cattud 
at  the  coronation,  and  other  great  folem- 

jiities,  Caps  of  maintenanoe  ate  alft 
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tied  before  the  mayors  of  feveral  cities  in 

C^"fn  a (iiip,  a fquare  piece  of  timber  put 
overthehead,  or  upper  end  of  any  mail, 
having  a round  hole  to  receive  the  maft. 
By  nieans  of  thefe  caps,  the  top-mafts 
and  top-gallant-mafts  are  kept  (teady  and 
firmin'  the  trelfel-trees  where  their  feet 

a piece  of  lead  which  is  put 
over  the  touch-hole  of  a gun,  to  keep  the 
priming  from  being  wafted  or  I'poiled. 
CAPACiA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  fituated  in  the  hither 
Principate,  about  fixteen  miles  fouth  of 
Salerno;  eaftlongitude  15°  1 6',  north  la- 
titude 40“  40'. 

CAPACITY,  in  a general  fenfe,  an  apti- 
tude, or  difpofition  to  retain,  or  hold  any 
tiling. 

Capacity,  in  geometry,  is  the  folid  con- 
tents of  any  body  ; all'o  our  hollow  mea- 
fures  for  wine,  beer,  corn,  fait,  £fr.  are 
called  meafures  of  capacity. 

Capacity,  in  law,  the  ability  of  a man, 
or  body  politic,  to  give  or  take  lands,  or 
other  things,  or  fue  aflions. 

Our  law  allows  the  king  two  capacities,  a 
natural  and  a political  ; in  the  fit'll,  he 
may  purchafe  lands  to  him  and  his  heirs  ; 
in  the  latter,  to  him  and  his  fBCceffors. 
The  clergy  have  the  like. 

CAPARASON,  or  horle-cloth,  a fort  of 
cover  for  a horfe.  For  led  horfes,  it  is 
commonly  made  of  linen-cloth,  bor- 
dered round  with  woollen,  and  enriched 
with  the  arms  of  the  mailer  upon  the 
middle,  which  covers  the  croupe,  and 
with  two  cyphers  on  the  two  Tides.  The 
caparaibns  for  the  army,  are  Ibmetimes  a 
great  bear’s  ikin  ; and  thofe  for  Hables, 
are  of  Angle  buckram  in  fummer,  and  of 
cloth  in  the  winter. 

CAP  AX,  in  the  order  of  Malta,  a name 
given  to  the  knights  that  have  refided  five 
years  at  Malta,  have  made  four  cara- 
vans, or  fea-campaigns,  and  are  in  a 
condition  ol  coming  to  a command. 
CAPE,  in  geography,  an  high  land  run- 
ning out,  with  a point,  into  the  fea,  as 
Cape  Norde,  Cape-Horn,  the  cape  of 
Good  hope,  &fc. 

Cape-coas-t-castle,  the  principal  bri- 
tilli  fort  and  fettlenient  on  the  gold-coall 
of  Guinea,  fituated  under  the  meridian 
of  London,  in  5°  north  latitude. 

Cape,  in  law,  a judicial  writ  concerning 
plea  of  lands  or  tenements,  and  is  di- 
vided into  cape  magnum  and  cape  par- 
’oum,  both  of  which  affefl  things  im- 
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moveable ; and  befides  thefe,  there  is  a 
cape  ad  ’vals?u:!am. 

Cape  magnum,  or  the  grand  cape,  lies 
before  appearance,  to  fummon  the  tenant 
to  anfwer  the  default,  and  alfo  aver  to 
thedemandant. 

The  cape  parvum,  is  after  appearance 
and  view  granted,  and  it  fummoneth  the 
tenant  to  anfwer  the  default  only. 

Caps magiiu?!!  is  defigned  to  lie, .where  a 
perfon  has  brought  a pracipe  qifod  red- 
dat  of  a thing,  that  touches  a plea  of 
land,  and  the  tenant  makes  default  at  the 
day  given  to  him  in  the  original  writ; 
then  this  writ  lhali  go  for  the  king,  to 
take  the  land  into  his  hands:  and  if  he 
comes  not  at  the  day  given  him,  hd  lofes 
his  land, 

C^psparanm,  called  petit-cape,  is  de- 
fined thus.  When  the  tenant  is  film- 
moned  in  plea  of  land,  and  cometh  at 
the  fummons,  and  his  appearance  is  re- 
corded ; and  after  he  maketh  default  at 
the  day  that  is  given  to  him,  then  this 
writ  lhall  go  for  the  king. 

Cape  ad  msdenemn,  is  a fpecies  of  cape 
magnum,  where'one  being  impleaded,  and 
on  a fummons  to  warrant  lands,  a vou- 
chee does  not  comeat  the  day; -where- 
upon if  the  demandant  recovers  of  the  te- 
nant, he  lhall  have  this  writ  againfl  the 
Vouchee,  and  recover  fo  much  in  value  of 
his  lands,  in  cafe  he  hath  fo  much  ; and 
if  not,  there  lliall  be  an  execution  of 
filch  lands  and  tenements  as  lhall  after 
defeend  to  him  in  fee  ; or  if  he  purchafes 
u.fterwards,  there  may  be  a re-fummons, 
&c,  againit  him. 

CAPELLA,  in  allronomy,  a bright  fixt 
liar  of  the  firll  magnitude,  in  the  left 
llioulder  of  the  conllellation  auriga.  It  is, 
in  the  britannic  catalogue,  the  fourteenth 
in  order  of  that  conllellation.  Its  longi- 
tude is.  [17°  31'  41",  its  latitude  ai® 
51' 47".  _ _ * 

CAPER,  capparis,  in  botany.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Capparis. 

The  buds  of  this  plant  make  a conllder- 
able  article  in  commerce,  they  are  im- 
ported from  Italy  in  pickle,  andufed  .in 
fauces,  &c,  . 

The  caper-bark  of  the  Ihops,  is  not  the 
bark  of  the  branches,  but  that  of  the  roots 
of  the  Ihrub  which  produces  it. 

It  is  an  aperient  and  attenuant,  and  is  re- 
commended in  nephritic  cafes,  and  in 
dropfies,  jaundices,  and  many  other  chro- 
nic difeafes : but  the  prefent  praflice  does 
not  pay  any  regard  to  it. 

Caper,  in  the  dutch  maritime  affairs,  a 

velfc! 
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veSel  fitted  out  to  cruife  upon,  or  take 
prizes  from  the  enemy,  like  our  priva- 
teers, See  the  article  Privateer. 

CAPERQUIN,  a town  of  Ireland  in  the 
country  of  Waterford,  and  province  of 
Munfter,  fituated  on  the  river  Black - 
water : weft  longitude  7°  50',  and  north 
lat.  52®  5^, 

CAPHAR,  a duty  which  the  Turks  raife 
on  the  chriftians,  who  carry  orfend  mer- 
chandifes  from  Aleppo  to  Jerufalem,  and 
other  places  in  Syria. 

This  duty  of  caphar  was  firft  impofed  by 
the  chriftians  themfelves,  when  they  were 
in  polfeffion  of  the  Holy-Land,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  troops,  which  were 
planted  in  difficult  paffes,  to  obferve  the 
Arabs,  and  prevent  their  incurfions.  It . 
is  ftill  continued,  and  much  increafed  by 
the  Turks,  under  pretence  of  defending 
the  chriftians  againft  the  Arabs,  with 
whom,  neverthelefs,  they  keep  a fecret 
intelligence,  favouring  their  excurfions 
and  plunders. 

CAPI-AGA,or  Capou-ag  assi,  a turkifii 
officer,  who  is,  as  it  were,  grand-mafter 
of -the  feraglio. 

He  is  the  firft  in  dignity  and  repute  of  all 
the  white  eunuchs,  and  is  always  near 
the  grand  fignior’s  perfon.  It  is  he  who 
introduces  embafladors  to  audience ; and 
all  great  affairs  pafs  through  his  hands 
before  they  come  to  that  of  the  prince.- 

CAPIAS,  in  law,  a writ  of  two  forts,  one 
before  judgment  in  an  aflion,  and  the 
other  after:  that  before  judgment  is  call- 
ed capias  ad  refpondendiwi,  where  an  ori- 
ginal is  fued  out,  fefr.  to  take  the  defend- 
ant, and  make  him  anfwer  the  plaintiff; 
and  that  after  judgment  is  the  capias  ad 
fatisfackndum,  &c. 

Capias  ad  satisfaciendum  is  a writ 
of  execution  that  iffues  on  a judgment 
obtained,  and  lies  where  any  perfon  re- 
covers in  a perfonal  aflion,  as  for  debt, 
damages,  &c.  in  which  cafes  this  writ 
iffues  to  the  flieriff,  commanding  him  to 
take  the  body  of  him,  againft  whom  the 
debt  is  recovered,  who  is  to  be  kept  in 
prii'ontill  he  make  faiisfaflion. 

Capias  conductos  ad  proficiscen- 
DUM,  an  original  writ,  which  lies,  by 
the  common  law,  againft  any  foldier, 
who  has  covenanted  to  ferve  the  king  in 
war,  and  appears  not  at  the  time  and 
place  appointed.  It  is  direiled  to  two  of 
the  king's  ferjeants  at  arms,  to  arreft  and 
take  him  wherever  he  can  be  found,  and 
to  bring  him  coram  confilto  nofiro,  with  a 
clatife  of  affiftance. 


Capias  pro  fine  is  a writ  lying  where  1 
perfon  is  fined  to  the  king,  for  fome  of. 
fence  committed  againft  a fiatute,  and  he 
does  not  difeharge  the  fine  according  lo 
the  judgment;  therefore  his  body  (hall  hi 
taken  by  this  writ,  and  committed  togapl 
till  the  fine  is  paid. 

Capias  uteegatum,  a writ  which  lies 
againft  any  one  outlawed,  upon  anyac- 
tion  perfonal  or  criminal,  by  which  the 
fheriff  is  ordered  to  apprehend  the  par- 
ty outlawed,  for  not  appearing  on  the 
exigent,  and  keep  him  in  fafe  cuftody  ti|) 
the  day  of  return,  when  he  is  to  prefent 
him  to  the  court,  to  be  there  farther  or- 
dered for  his  contempt. 

Capias  in  withernam,  a writ  thatlies 
for  cattle  in  ’Wfthernam  ; that  is,  wlicr^ 
a diftrefs  taken,  is  driven  out  of  the  coun- 
ty, fo  that  the  fheriff  cannot  make  deli- 
verance upon  a replevin  ; then  this  writ 
iffues^  coipimanding  the  fheriff  to  take  as 
many  beafts  of  the  diftrainer. 

CAPIGI,  in  the  turkifh  affairs,  the  name 
of  certain  infdrior  officers  belonging  to 
the  feraglio,  to  the  number  of  five  hun- 
dred, whofe  bufinefs  is  to  affift  the  jani- 
zaries in  guarding  the  firft  and  feconi) 
gate  of  that  palace ; whence  alfo  the 
name  capigbi,  which  fignifies  a gate, 

CAPILLAMENT,  in  a general  fenfe, 
fignifies  a hair,  whence  the  word  is  ap- 
plied to  feveral  things,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  their  length  or  their  finenefs,  re- 
femble  hairs : as, 

Capillaments  ofthe  ner-veSt  in  anatomy, 
the  fine  fibres,  or  filaments,  whereof  the 
nerves  are  compoled. 

Capillaments,  in' botany,  ihofe  fall 
threads,  or  hairs,  which  grow  up  in  the 
middle  of  a flower,  and  are  adorned  with 
little  knobs  at  the  top:  thofe  knobs  are 
called  the  apices,  or  anthers,  of  a flower; 
and  the  capillaments  are  called  the  ftatni- 
na.  See  the  article  Stamina. 

CAPILLARY,  in  a general  fenfe,  an  ap: 
pellation  given  to  things  on  account  of 
their  extreme  finenefs,  or  relemblinghaii', 

Capillary  ores,  in  mineralogy,  the 
fame  with  thofe  otherwife  denominated 
arborelcent,  or  ftriated. 

Capillary  plants  are  fuel)  plants  as 
have  no  main  ftem,  but  their  leaves  arife 
from  the  root,  upon  pedicles,  and  pro.- 
duce  their  feeds  on  the  back  of  theil 
leaves,  as  the  fern,  maideu-hair,  Gfr. 
Thefe  plants  are  either  with  an  undivid- 
ed leaf,  as  the  hemionitis  and  the  phyl- 
iis  ; or  with  a fingle  divided  leaf,  whidj 
lalt  have  the  leaf  either  cut  or  jaggtdini 
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tut  not  divided  into  piiihas,  clear  home 
to  the  main  ril>,  a'S  polypotlium,  lon- 
chitis,  fcolopendria,  &c.  or  elfe  the  leaf 
divided  quite  home  to  the  rib,  and  hang- 
ing like  pinnae,  as  the  chamaefelix  mari- 
na and  the  trichomanes  s others  have  the 
leaf  doubly  divided,  or  at  lealt-once  fub- 
divided,  the  firft  divifion  being  into 
branchesj  and  the  fecond  into  pinn$,  as 
the  herrtionis  rnultifida,  others  have 

the  leaf  trebly  divided,  or  thrice  fubdi- 
Videdi  viz.  firft  into  branches,  then  into 
little  twigs,  and  after  this  into  pinnae  ; 
and  thefe  are  the  fillx  fcandens  of  Brafil, 
the  filix  florida,  the  filix  mas  ramofa,  &c> 
CAPllIiARY  TUBES,  in  phyfics,  little  pipes, 
whofe  canals  are  extremely  narrow,  their 
diameter  being  only  a half,  third,  or 
fourth  of  a line.  See  the  article  Tube, 
The  afcent  of, water,  Sfc.  in  capillary 
tubes,  is  a pliEenomenon  that  has  longem- 
harraffed  the  philofophers  ; for  let  one 
end  of  a glafs-tube,  opeii  at  both  ends, 
be  immei’ged  in  water,  and  the  licluor 
within  the  tube  will  rife  to  fome  fenlible 
height  above  the  external  furface  : or  if 
two  or  more  tubes  are  immerged  in  the 
fame  fluid,  one  of  them  a capillary  one, 
the  other  of  a large  bore,  the  fluid  will 
afcend  higher  in  the  capillary  tube  than 
in  the  other,  and  this  in  the  reciprocal 
ratio  of  the  diameters  of  the  tubes. 

In  order  to  account  for  this  phenomenon, 
it  will  be  necelTary  firft  to  premlfe,  that 
there  is  a greater  attraflion  between  the 
particles  of  glafs  and  water,  than  there  is 
between  the  particles  of  water  thcmfelves : 
this  appears  plain  from  experience,  which 
proves  the  attradlive  power  in  the  furface 
of  glafs  to  be  very  ftrong ; whence  it  is 
eafy  to  conceive  how  fenfibly  fuch  a power 
mull  aft  on  the  furface  of  a fluid,  not  vif- 
cid,  as  water,  contained  wdthin  the  fmall 
tavity  Or  bore  of  a glafs-tube  ; as  alfo  that 
it  will  be  in  proportion  ttronger  as  the 
diameter  of  the  bore  is  fmaller  ; for  that 
the  efficacy  of  the  power  follows  the  in- 
verle  proportion  of  the  diameter,  is  evi- 
dent Iroin  hence,  that  only  fUch  particles 
as  are  in  contaft  with  the  fluid,  and  thefe 
inimeiliately  above  the  furface,  can  affeQ  it. 
Now  thefe  particles  form  a periphery  con- 
tiguous to  the  furface,  the  upper  part  of 
Which  altrafts-and  raifes  the  furface,  and 
the  lower  part,  which  is  in  contaft  with 
it,  fupports  and  holds  its  up,  f6.ihat  nei- 
ther the  thicknefs  nor  length  of  the  tube 
avails  any  thing,  only  the  faid  periphery 
of  panicles,  which  is  always  proportional 
to  the  diameter  of  the  bore  s the  quanti- 
VOL.  I, 


ty  of  the  fluid  raifed,  will  therefore  be 
as  the  furface  of  the  bore  which  it  fills, 
that  is,  as  the  diameter ; as  the  effeft 
would  not  be  otherwife  proportional  to 
the  caufe,  fince  the  quantities  follow  the 
ratio  of  thd  diameters,  the  heights  to 
which  the  fluids  Will  rife,  in  different 
tubes,  will  be  inverfely  as  the  diameters. 
Some,  however,  doubt  whether  the  lavw 
holds  throughout,  of  the  afcent  of  the 
fluid  being  always  higher  as  the  tube  is 
fmaller  ; Dr.  Dock’s  experiments,  with 
tubes  almoft  as  fine  hs  cobwebs,  feem  to 
Ihew  the  contrary.  The  water  in  thefe, 
he  obferves,  did  not  rife  fo  high  as  one 
would  have  expe'fted.  The  higheft  he 
ever  found  was  at  ai  inches  above  the  le- 
vel of  the  water  in  the  bafon,  which  is 
much  fliort  of  what  it  ought  to  have  been 
by  the  law  above-mentioned, 

CapilBary  vessels,,  in  anatomy,  the 
fmalleft  and  extVeme  parts  of  the  veins 
and  arteries. 

Thefe  are  the  leaft,  minuteft,  and  infen* 
Able  ramifications  of  the  veins,  fo  fine, 
that  wiien  cut  or  broken  they  yield  little 
or  no  blood  : they  are  conceived  as  vaftly 
finer  than  hairs,  and  are  heft  compared  to 
the  threads  of  cobwebs  ; they  are  fome- 
times  called  evanefcent  veflels. 

Many  fmall  velfels  of  animal  bodies  have 
been  difcovered  by  the  modern  invention, 
of  injefting  the  velfels  of  animals  with  a 
coloured  fluid,  which  upon  cooling  grows 
hard.  But  though  moft  anatomifts  know 
the  manner  of  filling  the'  large  trunks, 
few  are  acquainted  with  the  art  of  filling 
the  capillaries.  Mr.  Monro  has  given  us 
what  he,  after  many  trials,  has  found  moft 
fuccqlsful,  in  the  Medic.  Elf.  Edinb,' 
vol.  J.  art.  g.  where  he  enters  into  a very 
nice  detail  of  the  operation,  to  which  we 
muft  refer  the  curious.  See  the  article 
Injection. 

Capillary  worms,  in  medicine,  a kind 
of  worms  found  in  children,  and  other- 
wile  called  zrhiones.  See  Crinones. 

CAPILLATION,  in  greek  a 

capillary  frafture  in  the  cranium,  fo  fmall 
that  it  can  fcarce  be  -perceived,  but  yet 
it  often  proves  mortal.  See  Fracture. 

CAPILLITIUM  veneris,  in  phyfiolo- 
gy,  denotes  the  fine  threads  feen  floating 
in  the  air,  in  autumn ; which, according  to 
fome,  are  only  the  fulphureous  and  earthy 
particles  of  a cloud,  after  the  water  has 
been  exhaled  ; but  it  feems  more  pro- 
bable that  they  are  the  work  of  fpiders. 
See  the  article  Air-threads. 

CAPISTRUM,  in  furgery,  a term  appli- 
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ed  to  a bandage  afed  in  cafe  of  fraflures 
of  the  jaws.  The  capiftrum  fimplex  is 
applied  in  fra£lures  of  the  lower  jaw, 
and  the  capiftrum  duplex,  when  both 
fides  of  the  jaw  are  fraflured. 

Captstrum,  among  antient  muficians, 
a bandage  made  of  ikins,  with  which  the 
mouth  and  lips  of  the  perlormer  were 
bound  up,  leaving  only  a fmall  chink  to 
admit  the  flute.  Some  believe  that  the 
capiftrum  was  ufed  in  order  to  conceal 
from  the  fpeftators  the  diftortion  of  the 
■features  by  inflating  the  cheeks.  Others 
imagine  that  it  was  intended  to  moderate 
-the  breath',  and  give  a foft  found  to  the 
flute. 

CAPITAL,  the  head,  chief,  or  principal 
of  a thing.  Thus, 

Capital,  in  geography,  denotes  the  prin- 
cipal city  of  a kingdom,  province,  c< 
ftate;  as  London  is  the  capital  of  Bri- 
taih,  Paris  of  France,  'Madrid  of  Spain, 
York  of  the  county  of  that  name,  £fc. . 
See  the  article  Metropolis. 

Capital,  among  merchants,  traders,  and 
bankers,  fignifies  the  fum  of  money  which 
individuals  bring  to  make  up  the  com- 
mon ftock  of  a partnerlhip,  when  it  is  firft 
formed.  It  is  aUb  laid  of  the  ftock  which  a 
merchant  at  firft  puts  into  trade,  for  his 
account.  It  fignifies  likewife  the  fund  of 
a trading  company,  or  corporation,  in 
which  fcnfe  the  word  ftock  is  generally 
added  to  it : thus  we  fay,  the  capital  ftock 
of  the  bank,  fefc.  The  word  capital  is  op- 
pofed  to  that  of  profit  or  gain,  though 
the  profit  often  increafes  the  capital,  and 
becomes  itfelf  a part  of  it. 

Capital  crime,  fuch  a one  as  fuhjefls 
the  cnminal  to  capital  punifliment,  that 
is,  the  lofs  of  life. 

Capital  medicines,  in  pharmacy,  the 
principal  preparations  of  the  fhops,  re- 
markable for  the  number  o'  their  ingredi  - 
enfs,  and  their  extraordinary  virtues  : 
fuch  are  mitliridate,  venic-e  treacle,  fefr. 

Capital  lees,  the  ftrong  lees  made  by 
■ the  foap-boilers,  from  por-aftres. 

Capital  letters.  See  Capitals; 

Capital,  in  architeflure,  tlie  uppennoft 
part  of  a column  or  pillafter,  fet  ving  as 
the  head,  or  crowning,  and  placed  im- 
mediately over  the  fliift,  and  under  the 
entablature. 

Capital  of  a colum?i  is  properly  that  whofe 
plan  is  round. 

C.APi'r  A'L  of  a piUafer  is  that  whofe  plan  is 
fiMiare,  or,  at  kaft„  reflilinear. 

The  caiiit-al  is  the  principal  part  of  an  or- 
der of  columns  or  p.'llafte’rs.  It  is  of  a 


different  form  in  the  different  orders,  jW 
is  that  which  chiefly  diftinguifhes  Jnj 
charafterifes  the  orders.  Such  of  tbefeas 
have  no  ornaments,  as  the  tufcananddo- 
ric,  are  called  capitals  of  mouldings;  and 
the  reft,  which  have  leaves  and  other  or. 
naments,  capitals  of  fculptiires. 

’Tiifcan  Capital  confifts  of  three  members 
wz.  an  ababus,  under  this  an  ovolooj 
quarter  round,  and  under  that  a nedtor 
colarino,  terminating  in  an  aftragal,  ot 
fillet,  belonging  to  the  lliaft.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Abacus,  Sfc. 

It  is  the  moft  fiinple  and  unadornedof 
all  capitals;  and  the  charafler  which dif. 

tinguifties  it  from  the  doric,  is  thafiln 
abacus  is  fquare,  and  quite  plain  without 
moulding.  It  is  true,  authors  vary  a little 
as  to  the  charafler  of  this  capital : Vignolj 
gives  the  abacus  a fillet';  Vitruvius  and 
ScamozzI  add  an  aftragal  and  a fillei,  be. 
tween  the  ovolo  and  neck  ; Serlio,  onlyi 
fillet ; and  Philander  rounds  the  corneis 
of  the  abacus.  In  the  trajan  cokimn 
there  is  no  neck,  hut  the  aftragal  of  ibe 
fliaft  is  confounded  with  that  hf  the  ca- 
pital. The  height  of  this  capital  isths 
fame  with  that  of  the  bafe,  Tsiiz,  one  mo- 
dule, or  ferhidiameter.  The  projeflureis 
equal  to  that  of  the  cinflure  at  the  bottom 
of  ihe  column,  wiz.  | of  the  moduli, 
See  the  article  Tuscan. 

Doric  Capital  has  its  ab.acus  crowned  witli 
a talon,  and  three  annullets  under  the 
ovolo.  . Authors  alio  vary  as  to  tliecha- 
ra(Slers  of  this  capital : Palladio,  Vigno- 
la,__&fc.  put  rofes'  under  the  corners  of 
the  abacus,  and  in  the  neck  of  the  capi- 
tal : Vilnivius  makes  the  height  of  this 
capital  equal  to  half  the  diameter  of  the 
body  of  the  column  below.  See  Doric. 

Ionic  Capital,  that  which  is  dilfinguil]ied 
by  volutes  and  ovolos..  The  ovolo  is 
adorned  with  eggs,  a?  they  are  fomelimes 
called  from  their  oval  form.  The  height 
of  this  capital  Mr.  Perrault  makes  eigh- 
teen minutes,  its  projefilure  one  module 
feven  tenths.  Tile  differences  in  ihe  cha- 
■ rafter  of  this  capital,  flow  moftly  from 
the  different  management  of  the  volutts, 
and  confitt  in  this:  i.  Thatinthean- 
tique,  and  fome  of  the  modern,  the  eye 
of  the  volute  does  not  anfwer  the  aftragal 

, of  the  top  of  the  flialt,  as  Vitruvius  and 
fome  of  the  moderns  make  it.  i.  Tint 
the  face  of  the  volutes,  which  iifuslly 
makes  a fl,st,  is  fometimes  ciiived  and 
convexed,  fo  that  the  circumvolutions  go 
advancing  outwards,  as  is  frequent  in  tin 
antique.  3.  Thatthe  border  or  rim  ol 'iit 
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fci'o'll  in  the  volute,  is  fometimes  not  on- 
ly a plane  fweep,  but  the  fweep  is  accom- 
panied with  a fillet.  4.  That  the  leaves 
whith  invert  the  ballufter  are  fometimes 
long  and  narrow,  fometimes  larger  and 
broader.  5,  That  the  two  faces  of  the 
volutes  are  fometimes  joined  at  the  out- 
ward corner,  the  banulters  meeting  in  the 
middle,  to  make  a regularity  between  the 
faces  on  the  front  and  back  of  the  build- 
ing, with  thofe  of  the  fides.  6.  That 
among  the  moderns,  fince  Scamozzi, 
the  ionic  capital  has  been  altered,  and  the 
four  faces  made  alike,  by  taking  away 
the  ballufter  and  hollowing  all  the  faces 
ofthe  volute  inwards,  as  in  the  compo- 
fite.  7.  That  Scamozzi  and.forae  others, 
make  the  volutes  to  fpring  out  of  the 
ovolo,  as  from  a bafe ; whereas  in  the 
antique  the  bark  palfes  between  the  ovolo 
and  abacus,  quite  rtraight,  only  twilling 
at  its  extremities,  to  form  the  volute. 
And  laftly,  that  of  late  years  the  Iculp- 
tors  have  added  a little  kind  of  fcrtoons, 
fprungfrom  the  flawer,  whofe  llalk  lies 
on  the  circumvolution  ol  the  volute.  See 
the  article  Ionic. 

Cirbitbkm  Capital  is  the  richeft  of  all, 
being  adorned  with  a double  row  of 
leaves,  with  eight  large  and  as  many 
fmall  volutes,  liluated  round  a body, 
which  by  fome  is  called  campana  or  beji, 
and  by  others  tambour.  The  height  of 
this  capital  is  two  modules  one  third,  and 
its  projefluie,  one  and  one  third.  See 
the  article  CorinthiaN. 

The  differences  in  the  charaiSlers  of  this 
capital  are,  i.  That,  in  Vitruvius, 'tsfc. 
the  leaves  are  in  the  form  of  the  acan- 
thus; whereas  in  the  antique  they  are 
more  ufually  olive-leaves.  2.  That  their 
leaves  are  ul'ually  unequal,  the  under- 
moll  being  commonly  made  talleft,  but 
fometimes  the  (horteft ; though  they  are 
fometimes  all  equal.  3.  The  leaves  are 
fometimes  uiffled,  Ibmetimes  quite  plane; 
the  111  ft  row  generally  bellies  out  towards 
the  bottom,  but  at  other  times  they  are 
lltaiglit.  4.  Sometimes  the  horns  of  the 
abacus  are  (liarp  at  the  corner,  but  moft 
commonly  they  are  cut.  j.  There  is 
fome  difterence  in  the  form  and  fize  of 
therofe.  6,  The  volutes  are  fometimes 
joined  to  each  other,  and  at  other  times 
wholly  feparated.  7.  Sometimes  the 
Ipires  of  the  volutes  conrinue  twifting  even 
to  the  end,  in  the  fame  courfe  ; and 
fometimes  they  are  turned  back  again  near 
to  the  center,  in  the  form  of  the  letter  S. 
Capital,  that  which  has  the. 
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double  row  of  leaves  of  the  Corinthian, 
and  the  volutes  of  the  ionic  capital.  See 
the  article  Composite. 

The  height  of  this  capital  is  two  modules 
one  third,  and  the  projeftures  one  and  two 
thirds . 

The  differences  of  its  charafter  confift  in 
this,  I.  That  the  volutes  which  ordina- 
rily delcend  and  touch  the  leaves,  are  in 
fome  works  of  the  antique  feparated  from 
them.  2.  That  the  leaves  are  fometimes 
unequal  in  height,  the  loweft  being  the 
talleft;  and  fometimes  equal.  3.  That 
the  volutes  of  the  moderns  generally 
fpring  out  of  the  bafe;  whereas  in  the 
antique  they  run  ftraight  the  length  of 
the  abacus,  over  the  ovolo,  without  llrik- 
ing  into  the  bafe.  4.  That  the  volutes, 
whofe  thicknefs  is  contrafled  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  inlarged  above,  and  below  in 
the  antique,  in  the  works  ol  the  moderns 
have  their  Tides  parallel.  5.  That  the 
volutes  which  have  been  hitherto  made  as 
if  folid,  both  by  the  antientsand  moderns, 
are  now  made  much  lighter  and  more 
airy  ; the  folds  Handing  hollow,  and  at 
a dillance  the  one  from  the  other. 

At/ic  Capital,  that  which  has  leaves  of 
partition  in  the  gorge. 

For  the  proportions  of  the  feveral  mem- 
bers of  the  capitals  of  columns,  lee 
each  member  under  its  proper  head,  as 
Abacus,  Volute,  &c.  and  the  article 
Column. 

Jugular  Capital,  that  which  bears  the 
return  of  an  entablature,  at  the  corner 
of  the  projeflure  of  a frontifpiece. 

Capital  0}'  a ballujier,  that  part  which 
crowns  a ballufter,  ref’embling  fometimes 
the  capitals’ of  fome  order,  elpecialiy  the  ■ 
ionic. 

Capital  of  a.  triglyph,  the  plat-band  over 
the  triglypli,  called  by  Vitruvius  tsenia. 
It  is  fometimes  a triglyph  which  does  the 
office  of  a capital  to  the  doric  pillafter. 

Capital  oj  a iiich,  a kind  of  little  canopy 
made  over  a fhallow  nich,  to  cover  a flat  tie. 

Capital  of  a lanlhorn,  a covering  fome- 
- times  of  one  fliape,  and  fometimes  of  an- 
other, which  finiflies  the  lanlhorn  of  a 
dome. 

Capital  of  a hafmi,  in  fortification,  a 
line  diawn  Irom  the  angle  of  a polygon 
to  the  point  of  the  baftion  ; or  from  the 
point  ofthe  baftion  to  the  middle  of  the, 
gorge.  Thefe  capitals  are  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty  fathoms  in  length,  from  the 
point  of  the  baftion  to  the  place  where  the 
two  dcmi-gorges  meet.  ' 

Capitals,  among  piinters,  large  or  ini- 
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tial  letters,  in  whicli  titles  are  compofed, 
and  with  which  all  periods,  verfes,  &c. 
commence. 

The  englifh  printers  fome  time  ago  made, 
it  a rule  to  begin  almoft  every  iubftantive 
with  a capital  ; a cuftorh  not  more  ab-, 
furd  than  that  ol  tiling  no  capitals  at  all, 

■ according  to  a french  book  lately  pub- 
lifhed. 

CAPITAN  \TE,  a province  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  lituated  on  the  gnlph 
of  Venice,  and  having  the  province  of 
Molife  on  the  north,  and  the  Principate 
on  the  fouth. 

CAPITATED  PLANTS,  capitatie plants, 
in  botany,  a name  given  by  Mr.  Ray  to 
thofe  plants,  whole  feeds,  with  their  down, 
being  included  in  a fcaly  calyx,  are  con- 
globated into  a roundilh  figure  like  a 
head  ; liich  are  the  carduus,  centaury, 
cinara,  &c. 

CAPITATION,  a tax  or  impofitiop  rail- 
ed on  each  perlon  in  conlideration  of  his 
labour,  induftry,  office,  rank,  &c.  It 
is  a very  antieiit  kind  of  tribute,  and  an- 
fwers  to  what  the  Greeks  called 
The  Elfins  call  it  tributum,  by  which 
taxes  on  perlbns  are  diltinguiflied  from 
taxes  on  merchandife,  which  were  called 
w^Sigalia. 

Capitations  are  never  praflifed  among  us 
but  in  exigencies  of  Hate.  In  France, 
the  capitation  was  introduced  by  Lewis 
XIV,  in  1695,'  and  is  a tax  very  different 
from  the  taille,  being  levied  from  all  per- 
fons,  whether  they  be  fubjedl  to  the  taille 
or  not.  The  clergy  pay  no  capitation, 
but  the  princes  of  the  blood  are  riot  ex- 
empted from  it. 

CAPITS,  in  law,  ap  antient  tenure  of 
land,  which  vvas  held  immediately  of  the 
king;  as  of  his  crown,  either  by  knight’s 
lervice,  or  foccage.  The  tenure'  in  ca^ 
pite  was  of  two  kinds;  the  one  principal 
pnd  general,'  the  other  fpecial  or  I'ubal- 
t'ern,  The  former  was  of  the  king,  the 
fountain  from, whence  all  tenures  have 
their  main  original,.  Tire  latter  was  of  a 
particular  fubjedl,  lb  called  becaufe  he  was 
the  firft  that  granted  the  land  in  fucK 
manner,  and  hence  he  was  ffiled  capitalis 
iiOpimis.,  and  caput  terra  iltius.  ' ■ 

This  tenure  is  now  abolilhed,  and,  with 
others,  turned  into  common  foccage. 
CAfiTE  ctljsi,  in  roman  antiquity,  the 
poorer  Ibrt’of  people,  who  in  the  cenfusj 
or  afieffmerts,  were  valued  at  little  or  noa 
' thing,  but  opiy  named  or  reckoned' as  ci- 
tizens.' Sec  the  article  Census, 
CAPITQ,  in -ichthyology,  a nhme  given 


to  feveral  fpecies  of  cyprinus,  as  the  chuL 
rudd,  Sfr.  as  alfo  to  the  mugil,  orntull-t 

CAPITOL,  in_  antiquity,  a caftleontb 
Mons  Capitpllnits,  at  Rome,  where  there 
■was  a temple,  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  i, 
which  the  fenate  antiently  affembletl; 
which  Hill  lerves  as.  the  city-hall,  or  town, 
houfe,  for  the  meeting  of  the  conferva, 
tors  of  the  Roman  people. 

The  foundations  of  the  Capitol  were  laiJ 
by  Tarquin  the  elder,  in  the  year  of 
Rome  139!  his  fucceflbr  Servius  raifej 
the  walls,  and  Tarquin  the  proud  fieilh. 
ed  it  in  ; but  it  was  not  confecrateij 
till  the  third  year  after  the  expulfion  of 
the  kings,  and  eftablifhment  of  the  con- 
- fulate.  The  ceremony  of  the  dedication 
of  the  temple  wps  performed  by  the  con. 
ful  Horatius,  in 

The  Capitol  confifted  of  three  parts,  a 
iiave,  facred  to  Jupi.ter  ; and  two  wings, 
'the  one  confecrated  to  Jnno,  and  tkj 
other  to  Minerva  : it  was  alcended  toby 
ftairs  ; the  frontifpiece  and  fides  were  fur- 
rounded  with  galleries,  in  which  thofe 
who  were  honoured  with  triumphs  enter- 
tained the  fenate  at  a magnificent  ban- 
quet, after  the  facrifices  had  been  olFerei| 
to  the  gods.  ' ’ 

Both  the  infide  and  outfide  were  inricheil 
with  infinite  ornaments,  the  moll  diSin- 
guiflied  of  which  vyas  the  ftatue  of  Jupi- 
ter, with  his  golden  thunder-boIi,  his 
feeptre,  and  crown.  In  the  capitol  alfe 
were  -a  temple  to  Jupiter  the  guardian, 
and  another  to  Juno,  with  the  mint;  and 
on  the  defeent  of  the  hill  was  the  temple 
of  Concord. 

This  beautiful  edifice  contained  the  moll 
facred  depofits  of  religion,  fuch  as' the 
ancylia,  the  books  of  the  fybils,  Sfr. 
Antiently  the  name  capitol  was  given  to 
the  ppincipal  temples  of  the  roman  co(o- 
nies,  as  at  Conffantinople,  Jerufalein, 
Ravenna,  Capua,  (Sc. 

CAPITOLINE  games,  annual  games  in- 
ftituted  by  Cannlliis,  in  honour  of  Jupi- 
ter Capitoiinus,  and  in  commemoration 
of  the  Capitol’s  not  being  furptifed  by  the 
Gauls.  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  a pajtof 
the  . ceremony  confifted  In  the  public  cry- 
er’s  putting  np  the  Hetrurians  to  Tale  by 
audlion  : they  alfo  took  an  old  man,  and 
tying  a golden  bulla  about  liis  neck,  ex- 
pofed  him  to  the'pubiic  derifion.  Fellus 
fays,  they  alfo  dre'ffid  him  in  a pimlexla, 
There  was  another  kind  of  capitolino 
gaines,  inliitnted  by  Domitian,  whetein 
there  were  rewards  and  crowns  hellowtij 
on  tire  poets,  chqmpionr,  orafors,  liido- 
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rians,  and  muficians.  Thefe  laft  capi- 
toline  games  were  celebrated  every  five 
years,  and  became  fo  famous,  .that  in- 
ftead’of  calculating  time  by  luftra,  they 
began  to  count  by  capitoline  games,  as 
the  Greeks  did  by  olympiads.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  this  cuftom  was  not 
of  long  continuance. 

CAPITOUL,  an  appellation  given  to  the 

' chief  magiftrates  of  Tholoufe,  on  account 
of  their  meeting  in  a place  called  the  Ca- 
pitol; they  are  eight  in  number,  are  cho- 
fen  annually,  and  have  each  the  govern- 
ment  of  a capitoulate,  or  precinft,  like 
the  wards  of  London,  , 

CAPITUL  A RURAL  I A,  alTemblies  or  chap- 
ters held  formerly  by  rural  deans  and  pa- 
rochial clergy,  within  the  precinfil  of 
each  deanry ; held  at  firft  every  three 
weeks,  afterwards  once  a month  ; and 
more  folemnly  once  a quarter.' 

CAPITULAR,  in  general,  a book  divided 
into  feveral  chapters,  or  capiiula ; but 
by  particular  application,  is  taken  for  a 
■folleilion  of  civil  and  canonical  law ; and 
mote  efpecialiy  for  thofe  laws  and  regu- 
lations which  the  kings  of  France  made 
at  the  public  meetings  of  the  billiops  and 
temporal  lords,  for  the  government  of  the 
phurch.  The  execution  of  what  related 
to  church  affairs  was  intrufted  with  the 
archbilhops  and  bi/hops;  and  thofe  ca- 
pitulars which  concerned  the  temporal 
government,  were  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  earls  and  othpr  lords.  In  the  eighth 
and  following  centuries,  bifliops  called 
fheir  fynodical  regulations  for  difcipline, 
capitula,  or  capitulars  ; they  were  com- 
pionly  drawn  froni  canons  of  councils,  or 
the  determinations  of  the  fathers.  Thefe 
decifions  carried  the  force  of  law  no  far- 
ther than  the  diocefe  whpre  they  were 
piiblillted,  unlefs  approved  by  a council, 
or  the  metropolitan,  in  which  latter  cafe 
they  were  obferved  through  the  whole 
province. 

The  celebrateij  author  pf  the  Spirit  of 
Laws,  obferves,  that  as  France  was  di- 
vided into'feveral  fmall  principalities,  in 
a manner  independent  of  one  another,  it 
was  a difficult  matter  to  caufe  the  capitu- 
lars to  be  every  where  obferved  ; and  that 
therefore  they  were,  in  courfe  of  time, 
entirely  forgot. 

capitulation,  in  military  affairs,  a 
treaty  made  between  the  garrifon  or  in- 
habitants of  a place  befieged,  and  the  be- 
llegers,  for  the  delivering  up  the  place  on 
certain  conditions. 

Tlie  mo.ft  honourable  and  ordinary  terms 


of  capitulation  are,  to  march  out  at  the 
breach,  with  arms  and  baggage,  drums 
beating,  colours  flying,  a match  lighted 
at  both  ends,  and  fome  pieces  of  cannon, 
waggons,  and  convoys,  for  their  bag- 
gage, and  for  the  fick  and  wounded. 

Capitulation,  in  the  german  polity,  a 
contraft  which  the  emperor  makes  with 
the  eleftors,  in  the  name  of  ail  the  princes 
and  ftates  of  the  empire,  before  he  is  de- 
clared emperor,  and  which  he  ratifies  be- 
fore he  is  raifed  to  that  fovereign  dignity. 
The  principal  points  which  the  emperor 
undertakes  to  obferve,  are,  i.  To  defend 
the  church  and  the  empire.  2.  To  ob- 
ferve the  fundamental  laws  of  the  em- 
pire, And,  3.  To  maintain  and  pre- 
ferve  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immuni- 
ties of  the  eleflors,  princes,  and  other 
ftates  of  the  empire,  fpecified  in  the  ca- 
pitulation. Thefe  articles  and  capitula- 
tions are  prefented  to  the  emperor  by  the 
eleflors  only,  without  the  concurrence  of' 
of  the  other  ftates,  who  have  complained 
from  time  to  time  of  fuch  proceedings; 
and  in  the  time  of  the  weftphalian  treaty, 
in  1648,  it  was  propofeci  to  deliberate  in 
the^following  diet,  upon  a way  of  mak- 
ing a perpetual  capitulation  ; but  the 
eleflors  have  always  found  means  of  elud- 
ing the  execution  of  this  article.  In  order 
however  to  give  fome  fatisfaflion  to  their 
adverfaries,  they  have  inferted  in  the  capi- 
tulations of  the  emperors,  and  in  that  of 
Francis  I.  in  particular,  a promife  to  ufe 
all  their  influence  to  bring  the  affair  of  a 
perpetual  capitulation  to  a conclufion. 
Some  german  authors  own  that  this  capi- 
tulation limits  the  emperor’s  power;  but 
maintain  that  it  does  not  weaken  his  fo- 
vereignty:  though  the  moft  part  maintain 
that  he  is  not  abfolute,  becaiife  he  re- 
ceives,the  empire  under  conditions  which 
fets  bounds  to  an  abfolute  authority. 

CAPITULUM,  among  botanifts,  the  farae”^ 
with  what  is  otherwife  called  u7nbeUa, 

CAPIVI,  or  CoPlvi.  See  CoPlvi. 

CAPNOMANCY,  in  antiquity,  a kind  of 
divination  drawn  from  the  fmoke  of  fa- 
crifices:  when  this  was  thin,  light,  and 
afeended  in  a ftraight  line,  it  was  deemed 
a good  omen  ; ajid,  if  the  contrary,  an 
ill  ope. 

CAPOC,  a fort  of  cbtton  as  foft  as  filk,  fo 
fine  and  fo  ftrort  that  it  cannot  be  I'piin. 
It  is  iifed  in  the  EaftTndies,  as  well  as  in 
Furope,  to  line  palanquins,  to  make  beds, 
matiaffes,  culhions,  pillows,  &c. 

CAFON,  a cock  chicken,  gelded  as  foon  as 
left  by  the  datp,  qr  gs  foon  as  he  begins 
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to  crow.  They  are  of  ufe  either  to  lead 
chickens,  ducklings,  pheafants,  &c.  and 
defend  them  from  the  kites  and  buz- 
■zards  ; or  to  feed  for  the  table,  they  be- 
ing reckoned  more  delicate  than  either  a 
cock  or  a hen. 

Capon’s-tail  grass,  the  fame  with  the 
fejiuca  of  botanical  writers.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Festuca. 

CAPONIERE,  or  Caponniere,  a work 
funk  on  the  glacis 'of  a place,  about  four 
or  five  feet  deep : the  earth  that  comes 
out  of  it  feryes  to  form  a parapet  of  two 
or  three  feet  high,  made  with  loop-holes 
or  fmatl  embraffures  it  is  covered  over- 
head with  ftrong  planks,  on  which  are 
iaid  clays,  or  hurdles,  which  fupport  the 
fiMth  which  covers  all.  It  holds  fifteen 
or  twenty  men,  who  fire  through  thefe 
embralfures.  They  are  alfo  fometimes 
made  in  the  bottom  of  a dry  moat. 
CAPPACIA,  a town  of  the  hither  Prin- 
cipate,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  It  is 
a bidtop’s  fee,  and  fituated  about  fifty- 
five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  the  city  of  Naples  ; 
eaft  longitude  15°  ao',  and  north  latitude 
40'. 

CAPPARIS,  taper,  m botany,  a genus  of 
the  polyandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  corolla  of  which  confifts  of  fourroun- 
difh,  emarginated,  open  petals  : the  fruit 
is  a carnofe,  turbinated  capfule,  with  on- 
ly one  cell,  containing  numerous  kidney- 
fhaped  feeds.  See  plate  XXXVI.  fig.  3. 
and  the  article  Caper. 

CAPRA,  the  GOAT,  in  zoology,  con- 
tfitutes  a genus  of  quadrupeds,  of  the 
order  of  the  pecora,  diftinguifhed  from 
the  other  genera  of  this  order,  by  their 
hollow,  rough,  and  erea  horns,  which 
bend  a little  backwards. 

Of  this  genus  authors  enumerate  a great 
many  fpecies,  as  the  common  goat ; the 
ritphapra,  or  .chamois-goat ; the  ibex-, 
the  gdxella ; and  feveral  others  : for  a 
description  of  which,  fee  the  articles 
Goat,  Rupicapra,  Gfc. 

Capra,  in  aftronomy,  an  appellation  given 
to  the  Ifar  capella,  and  fometimes  alfo  to 
the  conlleliation  capricorn.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Capelea  and  Capricorn. 
Capra  saltans,  in  meteorology,  a fiery 
meteor,  or  exhalation,  which  fometimes 
appears  in  the  atmofphere:  the  exhala- 
, tion  is  not  a llraight  line,  but  inflcfled, 
ronfilf  ing  of  windings  in  and  out,  refem- 
bling  the  capering  of  a goat. 
CAPRAIA,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Tuf- 
cany,  about  thirty  miles  fputh-welf  of 
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Leghorn;  eaft  long.  11°,  and  north lat, 
43°  is'- 

CAPRARIA,  m botany,  a genus  of  tlis 

didynamia-angiofpermia  clafs  of  plants 
the  flower  of  which  conlifts  of  a lihgle, 
concave  petal,  divided  into  four  fegraentsi 
the  fruit  is  an  oblong  conic  capfule,  form. 

ed  of  two  valves,  and  containing  only  one 
cell,  where  there  are  a great  number  of 
feeds  of  an  oblong  form. 

CAPRAROLA,  a town  of  St.  Peter’s  pa- 

, trimony,  in  Italy,  about  twenty  miles 
north  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  eight 
fouth  of  Viterbo:  eaft  longit.  13°,  ami 
north  latitude  41°  30'. 

It  is  a biftiop’s  fee. 

CAPRI,  or  CaprEA,  a city  and  illand 
at  the  entrance  of  the  gulph  of  Naples, 
about  twenty  miles  fouth  of  that  city: 
eaft  longit.  14°  50',  and  north  latitude 

40°  45'- 

The  ifland  is  only  four  miles  long,  and 
one  broad  ; the  city  is  a bifhop’s  fee,  li- 
tuaced  on  a high  rock,  at  the  weft  end  of 
the  ifland, 

CAPRICE,  in  mufic,  a term  applied  to 
certain  pieces,  in  which  the  compofer 
gives  a lobfe  to  his  fancy,  and  not  being 
confined  either  to  particular  meafures,  or 
keys,  runs  divifions  according  to  his  mind, 
without  any  premeditation. 

Caprice,  in  architefture,  an  appellation 
given  to  buildings  of  a peculiar  talle, 
and  deviating  from  the  received  rules  of 
that  art. 

CAPRICORN-BEETLE,  the  englifti  name 
of  a fpecies  of  ceratnbyx,  with  antennz 
fomewhat  refembling  goat’s  horns.  See 
plate  XXXVI.  fig.  4. 

Capricorn,  in  aftronomy,  one  of  the 
twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac,  reprelented  on 
globes  in  the  form  of  a goat,  and  cliarac- 
terifed  in  books  by  this  mark  kf. 

It  is  the  tenth  fign  in  order,  and  contains 
twenty-eight  ftars,  according  to  Ptolemy 
and  Tycho  Brahe  ; twenty-nine,  accord- 
ing to  Hevelius  ; and  fifty-one,  accord- 
ing to  Flamftead. 

Tropic  of  Capricorn,  a leffer  circle  of 
the  fphere,  which  is  parallel  to  the  eqtii- 
nodfial,  and  at  23°  30'  diftance  from  it 
fonthwards. 

CAPRIFICATION,  a method  ufed  in  the 
Levant,  for  ripening  the  fruit  of  the  do; 
meftic  fig-tree,  hy  means  of  infefls  bred 
in  that  of  the  wild  fig  tree. 

It  is  faid  that  thefe  figs  will  never  come  to 
matnrity,  unlefs  wounded  by  the  infefls 

dtpofiting  their  eggs.  Pofiibly  tliereal'on 
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ftf  this  efFeft,  may  be  their  lacerating  the 
velTcIs  of  the  fruit,  and  thereby  deriving 
thither  a greater  quantrty  of  nutricious 
juice. 

Plums  and  pears,  wounded  in  the  fame 
manner,  are  found  to  ripen  fooneft,  and 
the  pulp  about  the  vvound  has  a more  ex- 
quifite  tafte  than  the  reft. 

CAPRIMUI.GUS,the  goat-sucker,  in 
ornithology,  a fpecies  of  hirundo,  with  an 
undivided  tail,  and  briftles  at  the  mouth, 
erroneoufly  called  the  churn-owl,  or  fern- 
owl. See  the  article  Hirundo. 

CAPRIOLES,  in  the  manege,  leaps  that  a 
hoife  makes  in  the  fame  place,  without 
advancing,  in  fuch  a manner,  that  when 
he  is  at  the  height  of  the  leap,  he  jerks 
out  with  his  hinder  legs  even  and  near. 
It  is  the  moft  difficult  of  all  the  high  ma- 
nege. It  differs  from  a croupade  in  this, 
that  in  a croupade  the  horfe  does  not  ffiew 
his  (hoes ; and  from  a ballotade,  becaufe 
in  this  he  does  not  jerk  out.  To  make  a 
horfe  work  well  at  caprioles,  he  muft  be 
put  between  two  pillars,  and  taught  to 
> raife  fiift  his  fore-quarters,  and  then  his 
hind-quarters,  while  his  fore  are  yet  in 
the  air,  for  which  end  you  muft  givej  the 
whip,  and  the  poinfon. 

CAPSICUM,  GUINEA  PEPPER,  in  bota- 
ny, a genus  of  the  pentandria-monogynia 
clafs  ot  plants,  the  flower  of  which  is  a 
rotated  petal,  with  a fliort  tube,  a patent 
plicated  limb,  divided  into  five  broad  and 
lliarp  pointed  fegments:  the  fruit  is  a 
herry  without  pulp,  approaching  to  an 
oval  figure,  with  two  hollow  and  co- 
loured cells,  containing  numerous  and 
comprelfed  feeds,  of  a kidpey  ffiape. 
Guinea-pepper  is  more  ufed  as  a fauce 
and  pickle,  than  in  phyfic. 

CAPSQUARES,  in  gunnery,  ftrong  plates 
of  iron  which  come  over  the  trunnions  of 
a gun,  and  keep  it  in  the  cariiage. 

They  are  faftened  by  a hinge  to  the  prize- 
plate,  that  they  may  lift  up  and  down, 
and  form  a part  of  an  arch,  in  the  middle 
! to  receive  a third  part  of  the  thicknefs  of 
the  trunnions  ; for  two  thirds  are  let  into 
I thecarriage,  and  the  other  end  is  faftened 
I by  two  iron  wedges,  called  the  forelocks 
and  keys. 

CAPSTAN,  or  Main-caps^’an,  in  a 
flip,  a great  piece  of  timber  in  the  na- 
ture of  a windlals,  placed  next  behind 
the  main  mail,  its  foot  ftanding  in  a ftep 
on  the  lower  deck,  and  its  head  between 
the  upper  decks  j formed  into  feveral 
(quares  with  holes  in  them.  Its  ufe  is  to 
weigh  the  anchors,  to  h'oife  up  or  ftrike 


down  top-mafts,  to  heave  any  weighty 
matter,  or  to  ftrain  any  rope  that  re- 
quireth  a main  force. 

year  C as  pan  is  placed  between  the  main- 
malt  and  the  mizen,  and  ferves  te  ftraia 
any  rope,  heave  upon  the  jear-rope  or 
upon  the  viol,  or  hold  off  by  at  the 
weighing  of  an  anchor. 

Capstan-bars,  the  pieces  of  wood  that 
are  put  into  the  capftan  holes,  to  heave 
up  any  thing  of  weight  into  the  fhip. 

Panalof  a Capstan,  a fliort  piece  of  iron 
made  fafl:  to  the  deck,  and  refting  upon 
the  whelps,,  to  keep  the  capftan  from 
recoiling,  which  is  of  dangerous  conffe- 
quence. 

Whelps  of  a Capstan  are  Ihort  pieces  of 
wood,  made  faft  to  it,  to  keep  the  cable 
from  coming  too  nigh,  in  turning  it 
abouti 

Palling  the  Capstan,  is  ftopping  it  from 
turning  by  means  of  the  pawl. 

Come  up  Capstan,  or  launch  out  the  Cap- 
stan, that  is,  flacken  the  cable  which  you 
heave  by. 

CAPSULATE,  or  capsulated 
plants,  thofe  furniflied  with  capfules 
for  the  receptiori  of  their  feeds, 

CAPSULE,  capfula,  in  a general  fenfe,  de- 
notes a receptacle,  dr  cover,  in  form  of  a 
bag. 

Capsule,  among  botanifts,  a fpecies  of 
pericarpiuin,  or  feed-veflel,  compofed  of 
feveral  dry,  elaftic  valves,  which  ufually 
burft  open  at  the  points,  when  the  feeds 
are  ripe  : it  differs  from  a pod,  in  being 
roundifli  and  (hort.  See  the  article  Pod. 
This  kind  of  pericarpium  fometimes  con- 
tains one  cell  or  cavity,  fometimes  more  : 
in  the  firft  cafe  it  is  called  unilocular,  as 
it  is  bilocular,  triiocular,  &c.  when  it 
contains  two,  three,  ceils  or  cavities. 

Capsula,  in  chemiftry,  an  earthen  .pan 
for  holding  things  that  are  to  undergo 
violent  operations  of  the  fire. 

Capsula-communis,  in  anatomy,  called 
alfo  capfula  Glijfomi,  from  its  difcovei  er, 
is  a tunic  continuous  with  the  perito- 
nseum,  and  includes  the  branches  of  the 
vena  porta  and  biliary  du6ls  as  they  ap- 
proach the  liver,  as  well  as  within  it. 

Capsula-cordis.  See  Pericardium. 

Capsul.®  atrabiliari.®,  called  alfo 
glamlula  renalcs,  and  rc?ies  fuccenturiali, 
are  two  yellowifli  glands  of  a comprefled 
figure,  lying  on  each  fide  of  thc.upper 
part  of  the  kidneys.  They  have  a very 
narrow  cavity,  imbued  with  a brownifli 
liquor  of  a fweetiffi  tafte.  Their  figure 
is  irregular,  between  fquare,  triangular, ' 

and 
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and  oval.  Their  lize  alfo  5s  various  5 
but  in  adults,  they  are  in  general  about 
the  bignefs  of  a large  nux  vomica.  In 
the  foetus,  they  are  larger,  and  often  ex- 
ceed the  kidneys  theralelves  in  fize.  The 
membrane  that  furrounds  them  is  very 
thin  : it  clofely  involves  their  whole  fub- 
ftance,  and  connefts  them  with  the  kid- 
neys. Their  blood-velfels  arefometimes 
fent  from  the  aorta  and  the  vena  cava, 
but  more  frequently  from  the  emulgents  : 
their  nerves  are  from  the  plexus  reiialis, 
and  their  lymphatic  veflels  are  numerous. 
There  is  no  excretory  duft  difcovered  in 
them,  and  their  ufe  is  therefore  not  cer- 
tainly known.  By  their  great  fize  in  the 
, fcEtus,  they  feem  deftined  rather  to  the 
fervice  of  that  ftate,  than  of  any  other. 

Capsul.®  seminales,  are  the  extreme 
parts  of  the  vafa  deferentia,  which  have 
their  cavities  dilated  in  nianner  of  cap- 
fules.  Their  ufe  is  to  trahfmit  the  femen 
from  the  teftes  to  the  velicul®  feminales. 

CAPTAIN,  a military  officer,  whereof 
there  are  various  kinds,  according  to 
their  commands. 

Captain  of  a troop  or  company,  an  infe- 
rior officer,  who  commands  a troop  of 
horfe,  or  company  of  foot,  under  a co- 
lonel. In  the  fame  fenfe  we  fay,  captain 
of  dragoons,  of  grenadiers,  of  marines, 
of  invalids,  £fr. 

In  the  horfe  and  foot  guards,  the  captains 
have  the  rank  of  colonels. 

Captain  general,  he  who  commands  in 
chief. 

Captain  lieutenant,  he  who  with  the  rank 
of  captain,  but  the  pay  of  lieutenant, 
commands  a troop  or  company  in  the 
name  and  place  of  fome  other  perfon  who 
is  difpenfed  with  on  account  of  his  qua- 
lity from  performing  the  funftions  of  his 
'poll. 

Thus  the  colonel,  being  ufually  captain 
of  the  firft.  company  of  his  regiment  ; 
that  company  is  commanded  by  his  de- 
puty, under  the  title  of  captain-lieute- 
nant. 

So  in  England,  as  well  as  in  France,  the 
king,  queen,  dauphin,  princes,  (Sc.  have 
ufually  the  title  of  captains  of  the  guards, 
gem  d'  armes,  (Sc.  the  real  duty  of  which 
offices  is  performed  by  captain- lieute- 
nants. 

Captain  rformed,  one  who,  upon  the 
redudtion  of  theiorces,  has  his  coinraif- 
fion  and  company  ftipprelTed  ; yet  is 

' continued  captain,  either  as  fecond  to  an- 
other, or  without  any  poll  or  command 
■at  all. 


Captain  of  militia,  he  who  contmanilsi 
company  of  the  militia,  or  trained  band, ■ 
See  the  article  Militia.  ' ’ 

Captain  of  ajhip  of  mjar,  the  command.- 
ing  officer  of  a ffiip,  galley,  fire-ftip,  or 
the  like.  This  officer  ranks  with  a co. 
lonel  in  the  land  fervice. 

Captain  of  a merchant  Jhip,  he  who  has 
the  direftion  of  the  drip,  her  crew,  and 
lading,  (S.c.  In  fmall  ffiips  and ’ftorf 
voyages,  Ke  is  more  ordinarily  called  the 
matter.  In  the  Mediterranean,  he  is  called 
the  patroon. 

The -proprietor  of  the  velTel  appoints  thd 
captain  or  matter,  and  he  is  to  form  the 
crew,  and  choofe  and  hire  the  pilots 
mates,  and  feamen ; though,  when  the  j 
proprietor  and  matter  relide  on  the  fame 
fpot,  they  generally  aft  in  concert  tosc;  ! 
ther,. 

Captain  Bashaw,  or  CaPondan  Ba- 
SHAW,  in  the  polity  of  the  Turks,  fig. 
nifies  the  tur'kifh  high  admiral.  Hepof- 
felTes  the  third  office  of  the  empire,  and 
is  invefted  with  the  fame  power  at  fea, 
that  the  vizir  has  on  fhore.  Solyraanlh 
inftituted  this  office  in  favour  of  the  fa.  j 
rrious  Barbarofla,  with  abfolute  authority  j 
over  the  officers  of  the  marine  and  aifc* 
nal,  whom  he  may  punilli,  calliecr,  or 
put  to  death,  as  foon  as  he  is  withotitllic 
Dardanelles.  He  commands  in  chiefin 
all  the  maritime  countries,  cities,  caliles, 
(Sc.  and,  at  Conftantinople,  is  thefiiS 
raagiftrate  of  police  in  the  villages  on  the 
fide  of  the  Porte,  and  the  canal  of  the 
Black  Sea.  The  mark  of  his  authority 
is  a large  Indian  cane,  which  he  carries  in 
his  hand,  both  in  the  arfenal  and  with  the 
army. 

The  captain-bafhaw  enjoys  two  forts  of 
revenues  ; the  one  fixed,  the  other  cafuah 
The  firft  arife  from  a capitation  of  the 
iflands  in  the  Archipelago,  and  certain 
governments  in  Natolia  and  Galipoli. 
The  latter' confift  in  the  pay  of  the  meiij 
who  die  during  a campaign  ; in  a filth  of 
all  prizes,  made  by  the  begs  ; in  the  pro- 
fits accruing  from  the  labour  of  the  Ilavesj 
whom  he  hires  as  rowers  to  the  grand 
fignior;  and  in  the  contributions  heex- 
afls  in  all  places  where  he  paffes.- 

CAPTAINRYjJn  the  french  culfoms, 
the  office  of  keeper  of  a royal  palace,  ot 
ranger  of  a chace,  foreft,  Me. 

CAPTION,  in  law,  is  where  a commif- 
fion  is  executed,!  and  the  commiffioners 
fubferibe  their  names  to  a certificate,  de- 
claring when  and  where  the  conmiiffion 
wa«  executed.  It  relates  ehieflytocom- 
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inlflions,  to  take  anfvvers,  in  chancery, 
Slid  depofitions  of  witneffesj  and  take 
fines  of  lands,  , , , 

Caption  and  Horning,  in  the  law  of 
Scotland.  When  a decreet  or  fentenoe 
is  obtained  agalnft  any  perfon,  the  ob- 
tainer  thereof  takes  out  a writ,  whereby 
the  party  decerned  Is  charged  to  pay  or 
fulfil  the  will  of  the  decreet,  under  the 
pain  of  rebellion  : this  writ  is  called  let- 
ters of  horning.  If  he  refufe  to  comply, 
theil  the  writer  letters  of  caption  rtiay  be 
laifed,  whereby  all  the  inferior  judges  and 
magiftrates  are  commanded  to  aflill  in  ap- 
prehending the  rebel,  and  putting  him  in 
prifon. 

captive,  a-flave  or  perfon  taken  by  the 
enemy  in  war,  or  by  a pirate  or'corfair. 
Seethe  articles  Slave  and  Pirate. 

The  Romans  led  their  captives  in  tri- 
umph, and,  by  the  cornelian  law,  the 
latter  wills  of  thofe  Romans,  who  died  in 
the  hands  of  an  enemy,  were  comfirmed 
in  the  fame  manner,  as  if  they  had  been 
free,  although  that  will  had  been  made, 
belore  the  perfon  marched  out  of  the  city 
to  war. 

Captive,  in  modern  hiflory,  more  paf- 
ticularly  denotes  a chriftian  flave,  taken 
by  the  piratical  dates  of  Sarbary. 

The  fathers  of  la  Mere!  and  the  Mathu- 
rins  in  France  are  emplcyt'd  in  redeeming 
thefe  captives  j and,  in  England,  a da- 
tute  was  made  for  the  relief  of  captives, 
taken  by  turkifh  and  other  pirates,  in  i6 
.and  17  of  Car.  II. 

CAPTIVITY,  a punifliment  which  God 
inflifted  upon  his  people,  for  their  vices 
and  infidelities.  The  fil'd  of  thefe  capti- 
viiies  is  that  of  Egypt,  from  which  Mofes 

' delivered  them  ; after  v/hich,  are  reckon- 
ed fix  during  the  government  of  the 
judges ! but  thegreated  and  mod  remark- 
able, were  thofe  of  Judah  and  Ifraef, 
Vvhich  happened  under  the  kings  of  each 
of  thefe  kingdoms.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved, that  the  ten  tribes  cf  Ifrael  never 
came  back  again  after  their  difperfion  ; 
and  Jofephus  and  St.  Jeroiii  are  of  this 
opinion;  neveithelefs,  when  we  examine 
the  wrj.tings  of  the  prophets,  we  find  the 
return  of  Iffael  from  captivity  pointed  out 
in  a manner,  aimed  as  clear  as  that  of 
the  tribes  of  Benjamin  and  Judah.  See 
Hofea  i.  10,  xi.  12.  Amos  ix.  1^. 
Ilaiab  xi.  13  and  li.  Ezekiel  xxxvil. 
16, 

The  captivities  of  Judah  are  generally 
reckoned  four  ; the  fourth  and  lad  of 
"Which  fell  out  in  the  year  of  the  vrotid  3416 
Voi.  I. 


under  Zedekiah  ; and  from  this  period  bei 
gin  the  feventy  years  captivityi  fortfo'ld 
by  Jeremiah. 

Since  the  dedfuiTion  of  the  temple  by 
the  Romans,  the  Hebrews  bbaft,  that 
they  have  always  had  their  heads,  or  par- 
ticular princes,  whom  they  call  princes  of 
the  captivity,  iii  the  tad  add  welL  The 
princes  of  the  captivity  in  the  eall  go- 
verned the  Jews,  who  dwelt  at  Babylon, 
in  Chaldsea,  AlTyria  and  Perfia ; and  the 
■ prince  of  the  captivity  in  the  wedgoveni- 
ed  thofe,  who  dwelt  in  Judaea, Egypt, 
Italy,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  roman 
erhpire.  He,  who  refided  in  Judseaj 
took  up  his  abode  commonly  at  Tiberias, 
and  alTumed  the  title  of  Rofehabboth, 
head  of  the  fathers  or  patriatchs.  He 
prfefided  in  aflemblies,  decided  in  cafes  of 
confclence,  levied  taxes  for  theexpences 
of  his  vifits,  and  had  officers  Under  him, 
who  were  difpatched  through  the  pro- 
vinces, for  the  execution  ot  his  orders. 
As  to  the  princes  of  the  captivity  of  Ba- 
bylon, or  the  ead,  we  know  neither  the 
original  nor  fucceffion  of  them ; it  ap- 
pears only,  that  they  were  not  in  being 
before  the  end  of  the  fecond  century. 

CAPTURE  fignifies,  particularly,  prizes 
taken  by  privateers,  in  time  of  war, 
which  are  to  be  divided  between  the  cap- 
tors.  See  the  article  PrIze. 

CAPUA,  a city  of  the  province  of  Lavo- 
ro,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  fituated  oti 
the  river  Volturno,  about  fifteen  miles 
north-wed  of  the  city  of  Naples;  call 
long.  15“,  and  north  lat.  41°  30',  f 

It  is  the- fee  of  an  archbilliop. 

CAPUCHINS,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  the 
fame  with  francifcansi  See  the  article 
Eranciscans. 

CAPUT,  the  HEAD,  in  anatomy*  See  the 
article  Head.  . 

CAhUT  DRACONiS,  the  Ufe-AGON's  HEAD, 
in  adronomy,  the  afeending  node  of  the 
inoon.  See  the  article  Node. 

Caput  draconis  is  alfo  a dar  of  the  firft 
magnitude,  in  the  head  of  the  Condella- 
tion  draco.  See  the  article  Draco. 

Caput  gaLlinaginis,  in  anatomy,  a 
kind  of  feptum,  or  fpongeous- border  at 
the  extremities  of  the  apertures  of  each 
of  the  veficulse  feminales,  ferving  to  hin- 
der the  feed,  coming  from  one  fide,  frorn 
rudiing  upon,  and  fo  dopping  the  dif- 
charge  of  the  other. 

, Some  will  have  its.ufe  to  be,  to  prevent 
the  impulfe  of  the  feed  from  diluting 
the  orifices  of  the  veficulx,  and  fo  otizing 
out,  except  when  affided  by  the  eorapreC. 
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fion  of  the  furrounding  parts,  as  in  copu- 
lation j but  this,  according  to  others,  is 
rather  the  office  of  a dillinft  caruncle, 
placed  at  each  oiifice,  and  afling  as  a 
valve. 

Caput  mortuum,  in  chemiftry,  that 
thick,  dry  matter,  which  remains  after 
diftillation  of  any  thing,  but  of  minerals 
efpecially. 

It  very  frequently  denotes  only  that  which 
remains  ot  vitriol  in  its  diltillafion,  which 
they  call  colcothar  vitrioli.  The  caput 
mortuum,  though  in  fome  cafes  there  be 
but  little,  if  any  a£live  principle  left  in 
it,  yet  it  is  never  pure : and  the  cqlco- 
thar  vitrioli,  if  expofed  to  the  air,  will 
turn  to  vitriol  again.  The  caput  raor- 
tniim,  called  alfo  terra  damnata,  is 
found  in  foi'in  of  a friable,  porous  mat- 
ter, without  tafte  or  fmell ; it  is  ranked 
among  the  chemical  elements,  and  fup- 
pofed  to  conllitute  the  dry,  fixed,  earthy, 
and  folid  part  of  all  bodies  whatever.  It 
is  what  the  cheniifts  call  a paffive  element 
or  principle,  ferving  as  the  bafis  or  fup- 
port  of  the  aftive  ones. 

CAPY-BARA,  in  zoology,  the  thick- 
headed hippopotamus,  with  no  tail  : it  is 
a native  of  Bralil,  and  called  porcus  flu- 
viatilis,  the  river-hog,  from  the  refcm- 
blance  it  bears  to  the  hog-kind.  See  the 
article  Hippopotamus. 

CAR,  or  Carr.  See  the  article  Carr. 

CARABINE,  a fire-arm,  fliorter  than  a 
mufke't,  carrying  a ball  of  twenty-four 
in  the  pound,  borne  by  the  light-horfe, 
hanging  at  a belt  over  the  left  (lioulder. 
The  barrel  is  two  feet  and  a half  long, 
and  is  fometiines  furrojwed  fpirally  with- 
in, which  is  faid  to  add  to  the  range  of 
the  oiece. 

CARABINEERS,  or  Carabiniers,  re- 
giments of  light  horle,  carrying  longer 
carabines  than  the  reft,  and  ufed  foitie- 
times  on  foot. 

CARABUS,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  four- 
winged  flies,  the  antennae  of  which  are 
oblong,  llcnder,  and  fetaceous.;  and  the 
thorax  is  lomewhat  convex,  marginated, 
of  a cordated  figure,  and  truncated  in  the 
hinder  part. 

Authors  enumerate  a great  manyfpecies 
of  this  infeft,  diftinguilhed  by  their  diffe- 
rent colours,  and  other  peculiarities. 

CARAC.A.CiS,  or  CaR.assovv,  a town  on 
the  coaft  of  Terra  Firraa,  in  South  Ame- 
rica ; weft  long.  67°,  north  lat.  jo”  10'. 

CAR.4cAR  A,  in  zoology,  a brafilian  i'pe- 
. cies.  of  ial'co,  the  back,  of  which  is  of  a 


pale-brown  colour,  variegated  in  an  ele- 
gant manner  with  fpots  of  white  and 
yellow.  See  the  article  F.vi.co. 

This  is  one  of  ihe  moll  beautiful  of  the 
hawk  kind  : it  is  about  the  bignefsofa 
tame  pigeon  ; the  head  is  fmall,  the  beak 
is  bro.td  at  the  bafe,  but  fliort,  anil  con- 
fideiably  hooked ; the  tail  is  lonv  and 
beautifully  fafciated,wiih  tr.'infverre''broad 
lines,  of  white  and  brown,  placed  in  an 
alternate  order.  See  plate  XXXVl 
fig.  6. 

CA'RACOL,  in  the  manege,  the  half  turn 
which  a horfeman  makes,  either  to  the 
right  or  left. 

In  the  army,  the  horfe  always  make  a 
caraco!  after  each  difeharge,  in  order  to 
pafs  to  the  rear  of  the  fquadron. 

Caracol,  in  architeflure,  denotes  a Hair- 
cafe  in  a helix  or  fpiral  form. 

CARACOLI,  a faflitious  metal,  of  which 
the  natives  of  the  Caribbee  illands,  orthe 
leffer  Antilles,  make  a lort  of  ornament 
in  the  form  -of  a crefeent,  which  they  allij 
call  caracoli. 

This  metal  comes  from  the  main  landj 
-and  the  common  opinion  is,  that  it  is  a 
compound  of  filver,  copper  and  gold, 
fomethinglike  the  corinthian  brafs  among 
the  antients.  Thefe  metals  are  fo  per- 
feflly  mixed  and  incorporated  together, 
that  the’ compound  which  refults  from 
them,  it  is  faid,  has  a colour' that  never 
alters,  how  long  foever  it  remains  in  the 
fea,  or  under  ground.  It  is  foinelhing 
brittle,  and  they  who  work  at  it,  are  oh- 
liged  to  mix  a large  proportion  of  gold 
with  it,  to  make  the  compound  mote 
tough  and  malleable. 

CARACT,  Carat,  Carrat,  the  name 
of  that  weight  which  exprelTes  the  degree 
of  fir-enefs  that  gold  is  of. 

The  miiit-mafter,  or  cuttom,  have  fixed 
the  purity  of  gold  at  24  carafls  though 
it  is  not  poffible  fo  fo  purity  and  refine 
that  metal,  but  it  will  want  Hill  about 
one  fourth  part  of  a caraft  in  abfolule 
purity  and  perfedlion.  The  caimS  is  di- 
vided into  -i-,  -j-i,  and  -j',  Thele  de- 
grees ferve  to  tiiftinguifli  the  greater  ot 
ieffer  quantity  cf  allov  therein  containedi 
for  inttance,  gold  of  zz  carafts,  is  that 
which  has  two  parts  of  filver,  orefany 
other  metal,  and  zi  ot  fine  gold. 

Caract  Is  alfo  a certain  weight  wlikll 
goldl'miths  and  jewelers  ufe  wherewith  to 
weigh  precious  ftonesand  pearls. 

This  caraft  weighs  four  grains,  but  foinf- 
thing  lighter  than  the  grains  of  oilitt 
■ weights. 
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weights.  Each  of  ihefe  grains^^is  fiibdi- 

dii'ided  into  i’  j’  i’ 

CARAITES,  in  the  ecclefiaftical  hiftory 
of  the  Jew-',  a religions  feft  among  that 
people,  who  adhere  clofely  to  the  text 
and  letter  of  the  fcriplures,  rejefling  the 
rahhiiiical  interpretations,  and  the  cab- 
bala, 

The  caraites  pafs  fop  the  moft  learned  of 
tlie  jewilh  doflors  ; they  are  chiefly  to 
be  met  with  in  Poland,  Mufcovy,  and 
theeaft:  they  are  but  few' in  compa^ri- 
fon  of  the  bu  lc  of  the  Jews,  who  are  of 
the  party  of  the  rabbins:  the  latter  have 
lb  great  an  averfion  for  the  caraites,  .that 
they  will  have  no  alliance,  nor  even  con- 
verfati'on,  with  them  : they  treat  them  as 
baftards  ; and  if  a oaraite  would  turn 
rabbinift,  the  other  Jevys  would  not  re- 
ceive him.  See  the  article  Cabbala. 

CARAMANIA,  a province  of  Natolia,  in 
Afia,  fitiiated  on  the  Mediterranean  lea, 
oppolite  to  the  iflind  of  Cyprus. 

CARAMANTA,  the  name  of  a province 
of  South  America,  bordered  on  the  north 
by  the  diltrict  of  Carthagena  ; on.  the 
eaft,  hy  new  Grenada  i and  on  the  I'outh 
ami  welt,  hy  Popayan. 

This  is  alfo  the  name  of  the  capital  of 
that  province,  filuated  in  5°  j8' north  lat. 

CARANNA,  a vegetable  prodinSlion, 
whole  inflammability  and  foluhiiity  in 
oil,  prove  it  to  be  truly  a refin,  though 
fome  call  it  a gum. 

,Jt  is  U'ought  to -us  principally  fiom 
New  Spain,  and  is  to  be  chofen  clean, 
of  a dark  colour,  and  hitterifli  tafle. 

This  refin  aff.irds,  hy  difliilation,  a fine 
odoriferous  oil,  which  is  erteemed,  as  well 
as  the  refill  itfcif,  a very  powerful  exter- 
nal remedy,  in  cafes  of  pain,  tumours, 
and  wounds  of  the  nerves.  It  is  even 
ul'ed  by  Ibmc  in  the  gont  and  fciatica. 
It  is  made  into  a plaller,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  Chio-lurpeniine,  and  oil  of  mace, 
which  is  applied  to  the  ftomsch  in  cafes 
of  indigellions,  and  to  the  h-'ad  for  the 
cure  O'  inveterate  oains  there. 

caravan,  or  Caravanne,  in  theeaft, 
fignifies  a company  or  afl'embly  of  tra- 
vellers and  pilgrims,  and  more  particu- 
larly of  merchants,  who  lor  their  greater 
feciiijiy,  and  in  order  to  aflift  each  other, 
inarch  in  a body  through  the  ilelarts, 
and  other  dangerous  places,  which  are 
iiifelled  with  .Arabs,  or  robbers. 

There  is  a chief,  or  aga,  who  commands 
the  caravan,  and  is  attended  by  a certain 
ruinher  ot  janafaries,  or  other  miliiia,  .ac- 
cording to  the  countries  from  whence  the 


caravans  fet  out ; which  mimher  of  fol- 
diers  mull  be  fuflicient  to  defend  them, 
and  condufV  them,  with  fafety,  to  the 
places  for  which  they  are  defigned,  and 
on  a day  appointed.  The  caravan  en- 
camps every  evening  near  fuch  wells  or 
brooks,  as  their  guides  are  acquainted 
with;  and  there  is  a ftridl  difeipline  ob- 

■ ferved  upon  this  occafion,  as  in  armies 
in  time  of  war.  Their  bealls  of  bprdea 
are  partly  horfes,  but  moft  commonly 
camels,  who  are  capable  of  underg.9ing 
a very  great  fatigue. 

The  grand  fignior  gives  one  fourth  of  tlie 
revenues  of  Egypt  to  defray  tfie  eifpence 
of  the  caravan  that  goes  yearly  to  Mecca 
to  vifit  Mahomet’s  tomb:  the  devotees  in 
this  caravan  are  from  forty  to  feyenty 
thoufand,  accompanied  with  fpldiers  to 
pioteft  them  from  the  pillage  of  the 
arabs,  and  followed  by  eight  or  nine 
thoufind  camels,  laden  with  all  neceilary 
provifions  for  fo  long  a palTage  acrofs  de- 
I'erls. 

Caravan  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  voyages  or 
campaigns  which  the  knights  of  Malta 
are  obliged  to  make  at  fea  againft  the 
Turks  and  Corfairs,  that  they  may  arrive 
at  the  commandaries  .or  dignities  of  the 
order. 

The  reafon  of  their  being  thus  ca'!e.d,  is 
becaufe  the  knights  have  often  feized 
the  caravans  going  from  Alexandria  to 
ConJlantinople. 

CARAVANIER,  a perfon  who  leads  the 
camels,  and  other  beafts  of  burden,  vvho 
aie  commonly  ufed  in  the  caravans  in  the 
Eaft. 

CARAVANSERA,-  or  Kara  van  sera, 

a large  public  building,  or  inn,  appointed 
for . receiving  and  lodging  the  caravans. 
It  is  commonly  a large  fquare  building, 
in  the  middleof  which  there  is  a very  i'pa- 
cions  court;  and  under  the  arches  or  pi- 
azzas that  funound  it,  there  runs  a hank, 
ralfed  fome  feet  above  the  ground,  where 
the  merchants,  and  thofe  vvho  travel  with 
them  in  any  capacity,  take  op  iheir  lodg- 
ings, as  well  as  thty.  can:  the  bealls  of 
burden  being  tied  to  the  foot  of  the  bank. 
Over  ihe  gates,  that  lead  into  the  conit, 
there  are  fometimes  little  rooms,  which 
the  keepers  of  the  caravanleras  let  out,  at 
a very  high  price,  to  fuch  as  have  a iniud 
to  be  private. 

The  caravanferas  In  the  eaft,  are  fome- 
thing  in  the  narnie  ol  the  inns  in  Enrpp.e, 
only  that  you  meet  with  little  accoirii- o. 
daiion  either  for  man  or  bealf,  but  are 
oiiliged  to  carry  a,liuoft  every  thing  with 
P p p a'  you  ; 
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you  ! there  is  never  a caravanTera  without 
a well,  or  fpring  o£  water.  Thefe  build- 
ings are  chiefly  owing  to  the  charity  of 
the  mahometans  : they  are  efteemed  fa- 
cred  dwellings,  where  it  is  not  permitted 
to  infult  any  perfon,  or  to  pillage  any  of 
the  effefls  that  are  depofittd  there.  They 
even  carry  their  precautions  lb  far,  as  not 
to  fulfer  any  man  who  is  not  married  to 
lodge  there  ; becaufe  they  are  of  opinion, 
that  a rrfan  who  has  no  wife,  fs  more 
dangerous  thap  another, 

CARAVA.NSERASKIEE,  the  Reward, 
or  keeper  of  a caravanfera. 

He  keeps  an  apcount  of  all  the  merchan- 
dizes that  are  fold  upon  trufl.  and  de- 
mands the  payments  of  the  Aims  due  to 
the  mei  chants,  for  what  has  been  fold  in 
the  caravanfera,  on  the  feller’s  paying  two 
fer  cent. 

’ CARAWAY,  or  Carraway,  the  eng- 
lifli  name  of  the  carum  of  botanilts.  See 
the  article  Carum. 

CARBUNCLE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a very 
elegant  gem,  whofe  colour  is  deep  red, 
with  an  admixture  of  fcarlet. 

This  gem  was  knovvn  among  the  an- 
tieiits  by  the  name  of  anthrax.  It  is 
ufually  found  pure  and  faultle.ts,  and  is 
of  the  fame  degree  of  hardnefs  with  the 
fapphire  : it  is  naturally  of  an  angular 
figure,  and  is  found  adhering,-  by  its 
bafe,  to  a heavy  and  ferrugineous  ftone 
©f  the  emery-kind  : its  ulual  fige  is  near 
a quaiter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  two 
thirds  <f  that  in  diameter  in  its  thickeft 
parts ! when  held  up  againit  the  fun,  it 
lofes  its  der-p  tinge,  and  becomes  exabljy 
of  the  colour  of  a burning  charcoal, 
whence  the  propriety  of  the  name  which 
the  antients  gave  it.  It  bears  the.  fire 
pnaltered,  not  parting  witli  its  colour, 
jior  becoming  at  all  the  paler  by  it.  It  is 
only  found  in  'h  p.tft-Indies,  fo  fara?  is 
yet  known,  an"  th-re  but  very  rarely. 

Carbu  -cle,  or  Anthrax,  in  furgery^ 
an  ii  fl  mm  t o which  ..rifes,  in  time  of 
the  piagi.e,  with  a veficle  or  hliftei,  ajr 
moft  like  thole  produced  by  burning. 
This  inflammation,  for  the  molt  part, 
terminate-  in  a Iphacelus,  and  putr  fies 
the  lu'-j.icent  parts  down  to  the  bone, 
they  beiomina  as  black  as  a coal.  A 
carbuncle  K'  'ys'breaks  out  very  fpeedi- 
ly,  even  in  the  pace  ol  an  hour  or  two, 
nttejaded  wi'b  ii-at  and  pain  : as  foon  as 
it  is  ppehed  it  ■iilphaiges  a livid  ianies, 
pr  A>metiiues  a limni<l  water,:  it  is  black 
withp'.,  whir'll  a fif;n  that  the  fphacelus 

fegj  lejgcil  the  fpbjacspt  parts^  an4  is 


making  its  progrefs  : but  the  putrid  fleH, 
in  thofe  who  recover,  Ibppurates,  and 
parts  from  the  found.  The  fize  of  thefe 
peftilential  blifters  is  various,  more  or 
lefs  ; as  is  alfo  their  number  in  the  paii- 
ent  j for  there  is  no  parr  of  the  body 
which  they  do  not  infeft,  and  they  gene, 
rally  appear  in  company  with  bubos! 
See  the  article  Bubo. 

Thefe  carbuncles  which  arife  in  the  face 
neck,  breaft,  or  armpits,  are  oblervedio 
be  of  the  worft  kind,  for  they  generally 
kill  the  patient.  As  to  the  internal  treat- 
ment of  carbuncles,  the  very  fame  is  to 
be  obferved  in  this  cafe,  as  has  been  re- 
commended under  the  reticle  pejliletitkl 
Bubos. 

In  the  external' treatment,  fome  of  the 
modern  phyficians  life  only  fcarification 
in  this  chfe,  with  very  good  fuccefs; 
others  only  open  the  eruptions  with  apair 
of  feiflars,  and  having  difeharged  the 
matter,  they  frequently  walh  the  car- 
buncle  with  fp,  ’inn.  camfb.  or  <uk, 
wherein  has  been  digefted  a little  theriacai 
they  afterwards  apply  a maturating  cata- 
plafm,  which  is  to  be  continued  till  the 
carbuncle  feparates  from  the  found  parts; 
then  they  cut  it  our  all  at  once. 

Carbuncle,  in  heraldry,  a charge  or  bear- 
ing, confifting  of  eight  radii,  four  where- 
of make  a epmmon  ciofs,  and  the  other  • 
four  a faltier. 

Some  call  thefe  radii  buttons,  or  ftaves, 
becaufe  round,  and  enrichtd  with  but- 
tons, or  pearled  like  pilgrims  ftaves,  and 
frequently  tipped  or  terminated  with 
flower-de-luces : others  blazon  them, 
royal  feeptres,  placed  in  faltier,  pale  and 
felTe. 

CARCASE,  cada^ner,  the  body  of  a dead 
animal,  efpecially  a brute;  that  of  the 
human  Ipecies  being  called  corps. 

It  is  well  known,  that  flelh,  as  well  as 
bloodj  is  fpecificaliy  hea.vier  than  water; 
and  yet  dead  bodies,  after  lying  fome 
lime  at  the  bottom,  are  always  found  to 
float  I a circiimttance  undoubtedly  owing 
to  air  generated  in  the  bowels  by  putre- 
faftion,  whereby  the  body  is  buoyrd  up. 
See  the  articles  Ferment ATips  and 
PUTREBACTION. 

Carcase,  in  architeflure,  the  ftiell  or  ribs 
of  a hbufi-,  containing  the  partitions, 
floors,  and  rafters,  'made  by  carpenters; 
or  it  IS  the  timber- woik  (or  as  it  were 
the  fkeleton)  of  a houle,  before  it  is 
lathed  and  plaftered  j it  is  otherwife sail- 
ed the  framing, 

C^JIC./VSSE|  Of  CARfusSj  in  the  art  of 
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^ar,  an  iron-cafe  or  hollow  capacity, 
about  the  bignefs  of  a bomb,  of  an  oval 
figure,  made  of  ribs  of  iron,  filled  with 
corabuftible  matters,  as  meal -powder, 
falt-petre,  fulphur,  broken  glafs,  Ihav- 
ings  of  horns,  turpentine,  tallow,  &c. 
the  defign  of  it  is  to  be  thrown  out  of  a 
mortar  to  fet  houfes  on  fire,  and  do  other 
execution.  It  has  two  or  three  aper- 
tures through  which  the  fire  is  to  blaze, 

CARCASSONE,  a town  of  Languedoc,  in 
France,  fituated  on  the  river  Ande,  about 

' twenty-five  miles  weft  of  Narbonne  : eaft 
long. north  lat.  43°  20'. 

It  is  a biftiop’s  fee. 

CARCERES,  in  the  anfient  circenfiah 
games,  were  inclofures,  in  the  circus, 
wherein  the  horfes  were  reftrained  till  the 
fignal  was  given  for  ftarting,  when,  by 
an  admlmble  contrivance,  they  all  at 
once  flew  open. 

CARCINOMA,  xof«in»,ciit,  among  phyfi- 
cians,  the  fame  with  cancer.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Cancer. 

CARCUSS,  or  CarCasse.  See  the  article 
Carcasse. 

CARD,  among  artificers,  an  inftruraent 
confiiiing  of  a block  of  wood,  befet  with 
fliarp  teeth, ' ferving  to  arrange  the  hairs 
of  wool, flax,  hemp,  and  the  like:  there 
are  different  kinds  of  them,  as  hand- 
cards,  Itock-cards,  &c. 

CARDS,  among  gamefters,  little  pieces  of 
fine  thin  pafteboard  of  an  oblong  figure, 
of  feveral  fixes,  but  moft  coinmonly  in 
England  three  inches  and  an  haif  long, 
and  two  and  an  half  broad,  on  which  are 
painted  feveral  points  and  figures. 

The  mriilds  and  blocks ' for  making 
cards,  are  exafifly  like  thole  that  were 
ufed  for  the  firft  books  : they  lay  a fheet 
of  wet  or  moift  paper  on  the  block,  which 
is  firft  nightly  done  over  with  a fort  of 
ink  made  wiili  lamb-black  diluted  in 
water,  and  mixed  with  fome  ttarch  to 
give  it  a body.  They  afterwards  rub  it 
pfF  with  a round  lift.  The  court-cards 
are  coloured  by  means  of  feveral  patterns, 
ftilcd  ftane-files.  Tliefe  confift  of  papers 
cut  through  with  a pen- knife,  and  in 
thefe  apertures,  they  apply  feverally  the 
various  colours,  as  red,  black,  fife.  Thefe 
patterns  are  painted  with  oil-colours,  that 
the  brufties  may  not  wear  them  outj  and 
when  the  pattern  is  laid  on  the  pafte- 
hoard,  they  llightiy  pafs  over  it  a hrufli 
full  of  colour,  which,  leaving  it  within 
the  openings,  forms  the  face  or  figure  of 
the  card.  ' 

CsrtJs,  upsn  fpfJiciept  fecurityj  may  he 


exported  without  payment  of  the  Samp 
duty ; but  for  every  pack  fold  without 
the  label  of  the  ftamp  office,  in  England, 
there  is  a penalty  of  10  I. 

CARDAMINIE,  LADY’S  smock,  in  bo- 
tany, a genus  of  the  letiadynamia-fill- 
Cjuofa  clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla  of 
which,  confining  of  four  petals,  is  cr-u- 
clform ! thefe  petals  are  oval,  oblong, 
open,  and  terminating  fn  ere£I  ungues  of 
double  the  length  of  the  cup;  the  fruit  is 
a long  pod,  of  a comprclTed,  cylindiic 
lhape,  compofed  of  two  valves,  and  con- 
taining two  cells,  wherein  are  ieyerai 
j'oundiffi  feeds. 

CARDAMOM,  tariamoTnum,  in  the  ma- 
teria  medica,  is  diftinguilhed  into  three 
kinds,  exclufive  of  the  amomum,  which 
is  evidently  of  the  cardamom  kind.  They 
are  called  by  the  names  of  the  great  car- 
damom, or  grain  of  paradife  ; the  long 
or  middle  cardamom,  and  the  lelTer  com- 
mon cardamom  of  the  ffiops. 

The  great  cardamom  is  a large  and  ob- 
long fruit,  in  ffiapeaiid  fize  much  relem- 
bling  a common  fig,  as  growing  on  the 
tree,  and  not  ripe:  the  feeds  are  finaller 
than  pepper-corns,  of  an  irregular  an- 
gular figure  ; but  the  plant  isnot  known.' 
The  fruit  of  the  middle  cardamom  is  of 
an  oblong  and  triangular  figure,  con- 
taining three  diftinft  cells,  wherein  are 
feeds  of  an  oblong,  angular,  and  irre- 
gular form ! the  plant  producing  this 
feed,  is  faid  to  be  of  the  fame  genus  with 
the  fmall  or  common  cardamom. 

The  fruit  of  the  lefler  cardamom  is  fhort, 
and  of  a trigonal  form.  It  has  three 
cells,  containing  feeds  much  like  thofe  of 
the  middle  cardamom. 

This  cardamom  affifts  digeftion,  and 
ftrengthens  the  head  and  ftomach : it  is 
all'o  a diuietic  and  carujinative,  and  pro- 
motes the  menfes.  It  is  feidoin  piei'cribed 
alone,  unlefs  for  chewing,  at  the  per- 
fon’s  dil'eretioni 

CARDIA,  in  natural -hiftory,  a genus  of 
fliell  fifti,  the  ffiell  of  which  is  formed  of 
two  ovals,  and  refemhles  the  figure  of  a 
heart  at  cards:  the  valves  are  equal  and 
gibhofe. 

Ot  tills  genus  there  are  feveral  fpecies, 
fome  nearly  globofe,  others  of  a triangu- 
lar figure,  and  others  irregularly  oblong. 
Under  this  genus  are  comprehended  the 
cockles,  ark  ffiells,  (Sc.  together  with  the 
feSlines  iaauriti,  or  fcallops  without 
eais,  as  they  are  call.  d.  See  the  articles 
Cockle,  Scallop,  fife. 

CARCIAC,  an  apFcUatten  given  to  fuch 

medicines 
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Rietilcines  as  preferve  or  increafe  the 
ftrength  of  the  heart,  and  by  that  means 
the  vital  forces,  though  they  do  not  im- 
mediately work  upon  the  heart,  nor  are 
particularly  appropriated  to  the  corrobo- 
ration of  that  part.  This  effefl  they  per- 
form either  by  rcplenifcing  the  exhauded 
■vefTels  with  good  humours,  or  exciting 
motion  where  it  is. required.  Therefore 
nutritives  duly  chofen  with  refpeft  to 
particular  conftitutions,  belong  to  this 
clafs,  as  well  as  adringent  corroboratives 
and  Himulan-ts,  All  llie  modern  difpen- 
fatories  are  full  of  cardiacs  or  cordials, 
both  of  the  dry  and  liquid  kind  ; but  the 
bed  are  tho'.'e  which  remove  the  diforder, 
©f  which  lownefs  of  fpirits  is  the  confe- 
quence  ; and  next  to  thefe  is  wine,  which 
adminiftered  in  proper  quantities,  and 
more  or  lefs  diluted  as  circnmitances  re- 
quire, will  generally  anfwer  better  pur- 
pofes  than  mp.re  pqmpous  cordials,  whllft 
k is  lefs  capable  of  doing  mifchief. 

C.^RDIACUS  PLEXUS,  in  anatomy,  a. 
plexus  or  piece  of  net- work,  formed  of 
,aramification  of  the  pat'vagum,  or  eighth 
pair  of  nerves. 

CARDIALGIA,  the  heart-burn,  in 
medicine,  a diforder  of  the  ftomach  at- 
tended with  anxiety,  a naufea,  and  often 
a reaching  or  aflual. vomiting. 

The  caul'es  of  this  diforder,  are  either 
.vitiated  humours  in  the  ftomach,  which 
occafion  a naufea  and  vomiting,  or  in  the 
common  heart-burns,  wind,  indigeftion, 
and  now  atj.d  then  wprms.  But  more  fre- 
quently a cardialgia  proceeds  from  con- 
seftlons  of  blood  about  the  ftomach,  which 
happen  to  thofe  wlto  are  full  of  blood,  but 
more  efpecially  to  hypochondriac  and  hy- 
Rerical  perlbns. 

The  cure  of  a common  heart-burn  from 
indigeftion,  and  the  acrimony  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  ftomach,  may  be  performed 
by  drinking  tea,  or  a deroflion  of  ca- 
momile-flowers  j as  alfo  by  taking  hit- 
ters, Of  the  teftaceous  and  abfcrbent  pow- 
ders. When  it  arifes  from  a crapula, 
gentle  emetics  will  be  ufefnl ; and  if  it 
proceeds  from  a congeltion  of  blood, 
bleeding  will  be  convenient,  after  which 
antifpafmodics  are  to  be  given. 

If  it  is  occafioned  by  acute  ftoraachic  fe- 
vers, rhubarb  or  ipecacuanha,  in  a mode- 
rate dofe,  may  be  prefcribed  ; and  if  by 
worms,  it  mtjft  be  treated  with  medicines 
proper  for  killing  worms. 

CARDIFF,  a boi'ough-town  of  Glamor- 

- ganfhtre,  in  foiilh  Wales,  fituated  on  the 

river  Tave,  about  two  miles  foulli-eatt 
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ofLandaflP;  weft  longitude  3' 

latitude  51®  30'. 

It  fends  only  one  member  to  puliamm, 
CARDIGAN,  the  capital  of  Ca,S‘ 
fhri-e,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tiv 

and  the  irilh  channel,  about  thiitv 
north  of  Pembroke  ; weft  Jong. 
north  lat,  52°  15'.  , ’ 

It  gives  the  title  of  eaiTto  the  noble  h 
mily  of  Brndenel,  and  fends  only  one 
member  to  parliament. 
CARDINAL,  in  a general  fenfe,  an  an- 
peliation  given  to  things  on  account  if 
■ their  preheminence  : thus  we  (hy,  car. 
dinal  winds,  cardinal  virtues,  fifr/ 

The  cardinal  virtues  are  thefe  four, 
tice,  prudence,  temperance,  and  foriitnV 
. upon  which  all  the  reft  hinge.  ’ 
Cardinal  points,  in  cofmography,  are 
the  four  interfeftions  of  the  horizon’wiili 
the  meridian,  and  the  prime  vertical 
.circle.  . See  the  article  Point. 

Of  thefe  two,  wiz.  the  interfeElions  ot 
the  horizon  and  meridian  are  called  north 
and  fquth,  with  regard  to  the  poles  they 
are  direfled  to.  See  the  aiticle  Me- 
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The  other  two,  ‘u/ts.  the  interfeflionsof 
the  horizon  , and  firft  vertical,  are  called 

eaft  and  weft.  The  cardinal  points  there- 
fore coincide  with  the  four  cardinal  re- 
gions of  the  heavens,  and  are  90“  dlf. 
tant  from  each  other.  The  intermediate 
points  are  called  collateral  points. 
'Cardinal  points  of  a nativity,  are  the 
riling  and  fetcing  of  the  fun,  the  zenith 
and  nadir. 

Cardinal  winds,  thefe  that  blow  front 
the  cardinal  points. 

Cardinal  signs  in.the  zodiac,  are  Arles, 
Libra,  Cancer,  and  Ca))cicorn. 
Cardinal  numbers,  in  grammar,, are 
the  numbers,  one,  two,  three,  fefr. which 
are  indeclinable,  In  oppofiiion  to  the  or- 
, dinal  numbers,  firft,  lecond,  third,  &, 
Seethe  article  Number. 
Cardinal,,  more  particularly,. fignifies in 
ecclefiaftical  prince  in  the  romifli  church, 
being  one  who  has  a voice  in  the  con- 
clave at  the  eleflion  of  a pope.  The  car- 
dinals . were  originally  nothing  more 
than  deacons,  to  whom  was  intrulled  tits 
care  of  diftrihuting  the  alms  to  the  poor 
of  the  fever.al  quarters  of  Rome;  and  as 
they  held  allemblies  of  the  poor  in  certain 
churches  of  their  feveral  diftridts,  they 
took  the  title  of  thefe  churches,  They 
began  to  be  call^Cjl,  cardinals  in  the  year 
300,  during  the  pontificate  of, St.  Syl- 
by  which  aftpellalion  vvas  meant 
■ the 
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the  cliisf  of  a parifli, 
dignity  to  a bi&op.  This  ofhce  grew 
more  confidErable  afterwards,  and  by 
lin-iildetoeesarrived  at  its  prefent  height, 
in  'whicfitis  the  reward  of  liich  as  have 
fetveJ  his  hblinel's  well,  even  princes 
thinking  it  no  diminution  of  their  ho- 
nour, to  become  members  of  the  college 
ofcarJinals. 

The  cardinals  comppfe  the  popes  coun- 
cil and  till  the  tirne  of  Urban  VIII. 

were  Itiled  mo/ i/fe/zWoitJ- i but  by  a, de- 
cree of  that  pope  in  1650,  they  had  the 
title  oi eminence  conkneA  upon  them. 
jVt  the  creation  of  a new  cardinal,  the 
pope  perfonns'  the  ceremony  of  fluittihg 
anti  opening  his  mouth,  which  is  done  in 
a private  confilfory.  The'  fliuiting  his 
piouth,  implies  the  depriving  him  of  the 
liberty  of  giving  his  opinion  in  congrega- 
tions i and  the  opening  his  mou'h,  wiiich 
is  performed  fifteen  days  after,  figni- 
lies  the  taking  off  this  rellraint.  How- 
e«er,  if  the  pope  happens  to  die  during 
the  time  a cardinal’s  mouth  is  flint,  he 
can  neither  give  his  voice  in  the  eleftlon 
of  a new  pope,  nor  be  himfelf  advanced 
to  that  dignity. 

The  cardinals  are  divided  into  fix  clafTes 
or  orders,  confilfing  of  fix  billrops,  fifty 
priefts,  and  fourteen  deacons,  making  in 
all  I’cventy;  which  conftitute  the  facred 
college.  The  miinber  of  cardinal-bi- 
iliopshas  very  feldoin  been  changed,  but 
that  of  priefts  and  deacons,  have  varied 
at  different  times. 

'I’iie  privileges  of  the  cardinals  are  very 
great:  they  have  an  ablblme  power  in 
thecluirch  during  the  vacancy  of  the  holy 
fee:  they  have  aright  to  elc6f  the  new 
pope,  and  are  the  only  perfons  on  whom 
the  choice  can  fall : nioft  of  the  grand 
offices  in  the  court  of  Rome,  are  filled  by 
cardinals.  The  drel's  of  a cardinal  is  a 
red  I'outanne,  a rochet,  a (liort  purple 
mantle,  and  the  red  hat.  When  they  are 
fmt  to  the  courts  of  princes,  it  is  in  qua- 
lity of  legates  a latere  ; and  when  they 
are  appointed  governors  of  towns,  their 
government  is  called  by  the  name  of  le- 
gation. 

Cardinal  is  alfo  a title  given  to  fome 
bifliops,  as  thofe  of  Mentz  and  Milan, 
to  the  archbilhop  of  Bourges  ; and  the 
abbot  of  Vendome  calls  himlelf  cardinalis 
iiafiis. 

Cardinal  is  llkewi'fe  a title  applied  to  fe- 
cular  officers.  Thus  the  prime  minillers 
in  the  court  of  the  emperor  Theodofius, 
were  called  caldinales. 
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and  next  in  CARDING,  the  combing  and  preparing 
of  wool,  cotton,  flcix,  &c.  with  the  inllru- 
inents  called  cards.  See  Card. 

Befoie  wool  be  carded,  it  mult  be  greafetl 
with  oil,  of  whicli  one  fourth  pirf  of  the 
weight  of  the  wool  is  required  for  that 
which  is  defigned  for  making  the  woof 
of  ftuffs,  and  the  eight  part  for  tliat  of 
the  warp. 

CARDIOID,  in  the  higher  geometry,  aa 
algebraical  curve,  fo  called  from  its  re- 
fembla'nce  to  a heart;  for  the  deferiptiou 
and  properties  of  which,  fee  the  Philoio- 
phical  Tranfaflibns,  N°46i. 
CARDIOSPERMUM,  in  botany,  a ge- 
nus of  the  oftandria-trigynia  clafs  of 
plants,  the  flower  of  which  confifts  of 
four  petals,  and  is  cruciloim;  the  fruit 
is  a roundifli  trilocular  capfule,  contain- 
ing a Angle  cordated  feed. 

CARDO,  in  anatomy,  a name  given  to  the 
fecond  vertebra  of  the  neck.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Axis. 

CARDONNA,  a city  of  Catalonia,  in 
Spain,  lituated  on  a river  of  the  fame 
name,  about  forty  miles  north-weft  of 
Barcelona;  eafl:  longitude  1°  zo',  north 
latitude  4.1“  5 5'. 

CARDUEL,  a province  of  Georgia,  in  ‘ 
Alia,  lying  between  the  Cafpian  and 
Euxine  Teas,  the  capital  whereof  is  Teflis, 
It  belongs  partly  to  the  Turks,  and  part- 
ly to  the  Perfians. 

CARDUUS,  the  THISTLE,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  fyngenefia-polygamia-cequa- 
lis  clafs  of  plants,  the  compound  flower" 
of  which  is  tubulous  and  uniferm,  the 
proper  flower  is  monopetalons,  of  a fun- 
nel form,  with  a very  iiijall  tube  and  ereft 
limb,  and  divided  into  five  linear  equal 
fegments.  There  is  no  pericarpium,  but 
the  cup  is  a little  connivent,  and  contains 
folitary,  vertically-ovated,  quadrangu- 
lar feeds,  with  two  oppofite  angles  obli- 
terated, and  crowned  with  a very  lung 
down.  See  plate  XXXVlf.  fig.  i. 
CaRDUus  benedictus,  in  the  materia 
medica,  a fpecies  of  the  carduus,  which  has 
been  celebrated  by  the  wrifers  of  the  ear 
. lier  ages  as  alexiterial,  ludorific  and  cor- 
dial. At  prefent,  however,  the  greaieft  nfe 
made  of  it,  is  by  way  of  infufion,  for 
working  off  an  emetic.  The  leeds  have 
, been  recommended  in  emulfions,  for  pro- 
moting the  eruptions  of  the  puftulcs  in 
the  fmall-pox;  and  .the  fiinple  water  in 
the  fliops,  being  found  to  have  liitle  or 
nothing  of  the  virtues  of  the' plant,  has 
been  of  late  wholly  dilufed. 

Carduus  fullokum,  a name  by  which 

the 
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t^e  diplacns,  or  teazely  is  (oraetimes  call- 
ed. See  the  article DipsAcus. 

CAREENING,  in  the  fea-langttage,  the 
bringing  a ftiip  to  lie  down  on  one  fide, 
in  order  to  tfim  and  caulk  the  other  fide. 
Afliip  is  faid  to  be  brought  to  the  careen, 
when  the  moil  of  her  lading  being  taken 
out,  .fhe  is  hauled  down  on  one  fide  by  a 
fmall  veffel  as  low  as  neCeflary  ; and 
there  kept  by  the  weight  of  the  ballalt, 
ordnance,  &c..  as  well  as  by  ropes,  left 
lier  niafts  Ihould  be  ftrained  too  much  ; 
in  order  that  her  fides  and  bottom' may 
be  trimmed,  feams  caulked,  or  any  thing 
that  is  fatilty  under  water,  mended. 
Hence  when  a Ihip  lies  on  one  fide  when 
Ihe  fails,  Ihe  is  faid  tg  fail  on  the  careen. 

CAREER,  inutile  manege,  fignifies  the 
ground  that  is  proper  for  the  manege, 
and  the  courfe  or  race  of  a horfe  that  does 
not  go  beyond  tw'O  hundred  paces. 

In  the  antient  circus,  the  career  was  the 
fpace  the  chariots  were  to  run  at  full 
fpeed  to  carry  the  prize.  See  the  article 
Circus.  ' 

CARELIA,  in  geography,  a province  of 
Finland,  bounded  by  the  province  of 
Savolaxia  on.  the  north,  and  by  the  gulph 
of  Finland  on  the  fputh.  It  is  fubjeft  to 
RuHia. 

CARELSCROON,  a port-town  of  the 
province  of  Gothland,  in  Sweden,  fiiu- 
ated  on  the  coalt  of  the  Baltic ; ealt  long. 
15°,  and  north  latitude  56“  lo'. 

It  is  an ’excellent  harbour,  where  the 
Swedes  lay  up  their  royal  navy. 

CARENTAN,  a town  of  Normandy,  in 
France,  Ctuated  at  the  mouth  of  a river 
of  the  fame  name;  weft  longitude  1®  15', 
and  north  latitude  49®  so'. 

CARESEN,  or  Casseen,  a fea-port  town 
of  Arabia  Felix,  fituated  on  the  Indian 
ocean ; eall  longitude  ca®,  and  north  la- 
titude 16®. 

CIARET,  among  grammarians,  a charac- 
ter marked  thus  a,  fignifying  that  fome- 
thing  is  added  on  the  margin,  or  inter- 
lined, which  ought  to  have  come  in  where 
the  caret  Hands. 

Qft,REX,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  raono- 
ecia-  triandria  clafs  of  plants  : in  the  male 
flawer,  there  is  no  corolla  ; in  the  fe- 
male, there  are  no  petals ; kut  the  ne£la- 
rium  is  of  an  ovato-obloitg  form,  inflat- 
ed, bidentated  at  the  top  : there  is  no  pe- 
ricarpium  ; but  the  nefitarium,  growing 
large,  contains  a Angle  ovato-acute  tri- 
quetrous feed,  with  one  of  its  angles  lefs 
than  the  reft. 

CARGADORS,  a name  which  the  Dutch 
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give  to  thofe'brokers,  whofe  buGnefs  is  (« 
find  freight  for  fhips  outward  bound  Slid 
to  give  notice  to  the  merchants,  who’ha,, 
commodities  to  fend  by  fea,  of  the  fa, 
that  are  ready  to  fail,  and  of  the  dIjI, 
for  which  they  are  bound.  ‘ 

CARGAPOL,  orKARGAPoL,  the  cap! 

tal  of  a territory  of  the  fame  name  m 
the  province  of  Dwina,  in  Mufcovy- 
ea  ft  longitude  36°,  and  north  latitude  6,"’ 

CARGO  denotes  all  the  merchandizes  apj 
effefts  which  are  laden  on  board  a Ihip 
exclufive  of  the  crew,  rigging,  ammunil 
,tion,  provifions,  guns,  ISc.  thotigh  all 
thefe  load  it  fometimes  more  than  ilie 
merchandizes. 

We  fay  that  a fliip  has  its  cargo,  wlitn 
it  is  as  full  of  merchandize  as  it  cap 
hold  ; that  it  has  half  its  cargo,  when  it 
is  but  half  full;  that  it  btitigs  home  a 
rich  cargo,  when  it  is  laden  with  pre. 
cious  merchandize,  and  in  great  quantity) 
that  a merchant  has  made  the  whole  car- 
go of  the  fliip,  or  only  one  half,  or  one 
quarter  of  the  cargo,  when  he  has  laden 
the  whole  fliip  at  his  own  expence,  ot 
only  one  half,  or  one  fourth  of  it. 
Difpofing  of  any  part  of  the  cargo, before 
the  veifel  reaches  her  intended  port,  is 
tailed  breaking  bulk.  See  the  article 
Breaking  bulk. 

Sttper-Ch^GO,  a perfon  employed  by  mer- 
chants to  go  a voyage,  and  overfee  the 
cargo,  and  difpofe  of  it  to  the  btlladvan- 
tage. 

CARI  ATI,  a town  of  the  hither  Calabria, 
in  Italy,  fituated  on  the  gulph  of  Ta- 
rente  ; eaft  longitude  17®  lo',  and  horlli 
latitude  39®  ao  . 

It  is  a billiop’s  fee. 

CARIBBE-islands,  a duller  of  iflandf, 
fituated  in  the.  Atlantic  ocean,  between 
59®  and  63°  weft  longit.  and  between  11“ 
and  1 8°  north  lat- 

CARIEBIANAiorCARiBiAMAjihenorili- 
eaft  coaft  of  Tetpa-firma,  in  fouth  Ame- 
rica, otherwife  called  New-Andalufia, 
See  the  article  Andalusia- 

CARICA,  the  paPaw-TreE,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  dioecia-decandria  clafs  of 
plants,  the  male  flower  of  which  is  mo- 
nopetalous,  of  a funnel-form,  with  3 
limb  divided  into  five  Isnceolato-linear, 
obtufe,  obliquely  fpiral  fegmentst  tk 
female  flower  is  pentapetaloiis,  the  petal) 
being  lanceolato- linear,  obtule  on  both 
fides,  very  long;  ereft  below  the  middle, 
but  above  the  middle  bending  outward) 
and  downwards  : the  fruit  is  a very  large 
berry,  angulated  with  five  furrows,  ha»- 
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ihe  one  cell,  and  containing  numerous, 
ovated,  fulcated,  and  tunicated  feeds. 
CaRICA  is  alfo  a name  ufed  by  medical 
writers  for  the  fruit  of  the  flg-tree.  See  ' 

tHe  articles  Fig- a'nd  Ficus.  ■ 
CARICATURA,  in  painting,  denotes  the 
concealment  of  real  beauties,  and  tile  ex- 
aggeration of  blemillies,  but  ftijl  fo  as  to 
prel'erve  a refemblance  of  the  objeft, 
CA;^IC0US,  an  epithet  given  to  iiich  th- 
mours  as  refemble  the  figure  of  a fig. 
They  are  frequently  found  in  the  piles. 
CARIES, 'in  furgery,  the  corruption  of  a 
bone,  when  it  is  deprived  of  its  periofte- 
uin  and  having  loft  its- natural  heat  and 
colmir,  becomes  fatty,  yellow,  brown, 
and  at  laft  black. 

A caries  maybe  di.ftinguiflied'into  two 
forts,  the  firft,  where  the  diforder  begins 
in  th.e  internal  jiart  of  the  bone.  See  the 
article  Spina  Ventosa, 

The  other,  when  it  begins -on  the  out- 
lide,  or  from  an  external  caufe. 

We  find  two  caufes  of  the  caries  of  a- 
bone,  one  arifing  from  a wound,  or  any 
other  accident,  when  the  bone  is  expofed 
to  the  injuries  of  the  external  air,  or  is 
corrupted  by  unikilfulnefs  in'dreflingj 
the  other,  when  the  fluids  are  interrupted 
in  their  circulation,  by  any  external  vio- 
lence, gr  internal  caiiTe  whatfoever,  from 
whence,  inflammation  and  fiippuratjon 
fucceed  ; by  which  the  periofteum  and 
bone  lofing  their  noufifliment,  on  account 
of  the  velfels  being  inflamed  and  corrupt- 
ed, quickly  becorfies  carious ; or  from  ve- 
nereal caufes.  Hence  it  appears  that  thete 
arefqveral  degrees  of  a.caries  of  the  bone, 
but  the  worft  kind  is  that  which  falls  up- 
on the  joints,  or  any  parts  of  the  bone 
that  lie  deep,  becaufe  as  there  is  no  ac- 
cefs  to  clean  it,  the  cafe  admits  of  no  re- 
medy but  amputatiori  of  the  limb.  With 
regard  to  the  cure  of  a caries,  the  mildeft 
method  is  applied  to  the  ftighteft  degree, 
and  is  performed  by  the  application  of 
fpiritiious  remedies,  or  by  balfaffiics.  In 
, a caties  that  penetrates  fomewhat  deeper, 
fironger  remedies  take  place,  fuch  as  the 
pulvis  euphofbii  curn  fpiritu  vini  optimo 
paralo,  aqua  phagedmnica,  or  a folution 
of  mercury  in  aqua  fofris,  o'r  fpirit  of 
liitre;  and  when  fly  tlfefe  you  have  pro- 
cured an  exfoliation  of  the  difeafed  part, 
file  cure  is  to  he  completed  with  balfiimics, 

, A fecond  method  corififts  in  pei'forating 
the  bone,  after  it  is  laid  bare  vvlth  an  in- 
ftniment;  after  which  it  is  to  be  d refled 
vHth  dry  lint,  orbalfamic  medicines.  A 
third  method  is  peifbrnied  by  feraping 
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away  the  vitiated  part  of  the  bone  vylf^i  4 
rafpatory,  or  chiflel,  till  all  the  corrupted 
parts  being  deftroyed,  the  bone  appears 
white  or  ruddy,  and  fdund.  See  the  ard 
tide  Trepanning.  , ' 

The  fourth,  which  is  the  mbft  ancient  and 
, rnoft  certain  method  of  cure^  erpecially  iii 
the  greater  degrees  of  this  diforder,  is  per- 
formed by  burning  down  the  vitiated  part 
of  the  bone  with  the  aftual  cautery  ; and 
in  this  operation  great  care  inuft  be  faketi 
not  to  injure  the  flefli,  or  other  fpft  parts' 
that  lie  near  it.  In  fine,  the  principal 
bufinefs  in  curing  a caries  of  the  bone 
confilts  in  a fpeedy  extirpation  of  the  ca- 
rious parts  of  the  bone,  and  the  reft  of 
the  cure  is  performed  in  the  fSnie  manner 
as  other  ulcers  are  treated. 

CARIGNAN,  a ’:ftrtified  town  of  Pied-, 
raont,  fituated'  on  the  fiver  Po,  about 
feven  miles  fouth  of  Turin  ; eaft  longit. 
y’R  25',  and  north  lat,  44.°  30'. 
GARIGUEIA,  of  Carigoi,  in  zoology, 
a fpecies  of  opolfum.  See  plate  XXXVII; 
fig.  2.  aiid  the  article  Opossum. 
-CARINA  prqperly  denotes  the  keel  of  a 
fliip.  See  tile  article  KeEI. 

-Carina,  in  architefture,  a name  given  by 
. the  Romans  to  all  buildings  in  the  form 
of  a fliip  (from  canna,  the  keel  ofn  Ihip), 
as  we  ftill  ufe  the  word  nave  for  ^a^jsj  4 
• Ihip,  the  middle  or  principal  vault  of 
our  churches,  becaufe  it  has  that  figure. 
Carina,  in  anatomy,  a term  ufed  for  the 
fibrous  rudiments,  or  embryo  of  a chicks 
appearing  in  an  incubated  egg, 

The  Carina  confifts  of  the  intife  vertebrsej 
. as  they  appear  aftef  ten  or  twelve  days  in- 
cubation. 

Carina,  in  botany^-  the  Iqweft  petal  of  a 
papilionaceous  flowef .'  See  the  article 
Papilionaceous. 

CARINTHIA,  a dfitchy  in  the  circle  of 
Aurtriai,  in  Germany,  bounded  by  the 
archbilhopric  of  Saltaburg  on  the  north, 
and  by  Carniola  and  the  dominions  of 
Venice  on  the  fouth. 

It  is  fubjeft  to  the  hotife  of  Aiiftrra. 
CARIONOLA,  a city  of  the  province  of 
iavoro,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  about 
tvventy  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Naples.s 
eaft  long.  15°,  and  north.lat.  41“  20'i 
It  is  a'  billibp’s  fee.  . ' 

e ARIPI,  a kind  of  cavalry  in  the  turkilh* 
army. 

The  ca'rlpi,  to  the  number  of  about  one 
thoufand.,  are  not  flaves,'  nor  bfed  Up  in 
the  feragHb;  like  the  reft,  but  are  gene- 
rally raoorsi  or  renegade  chriftians,  who', 
having  followed  adventures,  and  being 
Ojl  q poor. 
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poor,  and  having  their  fortune  to  feek 
by  their  dexterity  and  courage,  have  ar- 
rived to  the  rank  of  horfe-guards  to  the 
grand  fignior. 

C ARISBROOK-CASTLE,  a caftle  fituat- 
ed  in  the  middle  of  the  ifle  of  Wight, 
where  king  Charles  I.  was  imprifoned  : 
weft  long.  I®  10',  and  north  lat.  50°  50'. 

CARLINA,  the  CARLiNE-THlSTl.E,in  bo- 
tany, a genusof  the  lyngenefia -poly  gamia- 
aequalis  clafs  of  plants ; the  componnd 
flower  is  uniform  and  tubulol'e ; the  par- 
tial flower  conlifts  of  a fingle  funnel- 
faihioned' petal,  with  a fmalltube;  the 
limb  is  campanulated,  and  divided  into 
five  fegments  : it  has  no  pericarpiums 
the  feeds  are  fingle,  roundilh,  and  hairy. 
See  plate  XXXVII.  fig.  3. 

CARLINE,  or  Caroline,  a filver  coin 
current  in  the  neapolitan  dominions,  and 
worth  about  four  pence  of  our  money. 

Carline  Thistle,  carltna.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Carlina. 

CARLINES,  or  Carlings,  in  a fliip,  two 
pieces  of  timber,  lying  tore  and  aft, 
along'from  beam  to  beam,  whereon  the 
ledges  reft  on  which  the  planks  of  the 
fliip  are  faftened.  All  the  catlings  have 
their  ends  let  into  the  beams  culvertail- 
wife : they  are  direftly  over  the  keel,  and 
ferve  as  a foundation  for  the  whole  body 
of  the  fliip. 

CARLISLE,  a city  in  Cumberland,  fitu- 
ated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ederr, 
and  the  Solway  frith;  weft  longitude  a® 
30',  and  north  latitude  54®  45'. 

. It  is  a bifliop’s  fee. 

CARLOCK,  in  commerce,  a fort  of  ifin- 
glafs  made  with  the  fturgeon’s  bladder, 
imported  from  Archangel.  The  chief  ufe 
of  it  is  for  clarifying  wine ; but  it  is  allb 
ufed  by  dyers.  The  bell  carlock  comes 
from  Aftracan,  where  a great  quantity 
of  fturgeon  is  caught. 

CARLOW  ITZ,  a town  of  Sclavonia,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Danube,  about 
thirty-five  miles  north- weft  of  Belgrade  ; 
call  long.  20®  45',  and  north  lat.  45°  25'. 

CARLETADT,  the  capital  of  Croatia,  a 
frontier  province  of  chriftendom  againft 
the  Turks : eaft  longitude  16®,  and  north 
latitude45°  5'. 

It  is  fubjefil  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 

•CarlstaDT  is  allb  the  name  of  a town  in 
the  bilhopric  of  Wurtlburg,  in  the  circle 
of  Franconia,  in  Germany,  fituated  on 
the  river  Maine,  about  fourteen  miles 
north  qf  Wurtlburg  : eaft  longitude  9® 
50',  and  north  latitude  50®. 

CARMAGNIOL,  a fortified  town  of  Fied- 
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mont,  fituated  on  the  river  Po,  about teh 
miles  fouth  of  Turin  ; eaft  longitude  7“ 
30',  and  north  latitude  44°  45^.  ^ 

CARMELITES,  or  White-friers, 375 
an  order  of  our  lady  of  mount  Carratl 
making  one  of  the  tour  order-  of  mendi! 
cants.  They  pretend  to  derive  their  oii. 
ginal  from  the  prophets  Elijah  andElilha, 
Their  original  rules  contained  fixteen  ar- 
ticles, one  of  which  confined  them  to 
their  cells,  and  enjoined  them  to  employ 
themlelves  day  and  night  in  prayer;  an- 
other prohibited  the  brethren  having  any 
property  ; another  enjoined  faftirtg,  I'roii 
the  fealt  of  the  exaltation  of  the  holy  crofs 
till  eafter,  excepting  on  Sundays;  ablli. 
nence  at  all  times  from  flefti,  was  enjoined 
by  another  article  ; one  obliged  them  lo 
manual  labour  ; another  impofed  a ftrift 
lilence  on  them,  from  vefpers  till  the  tierce 
the  next  day  : however,  thefeconrtiiulions 
have  been  in  fome  refpefts  altered. 

This  order  is  fo  much  increafed,  that  it 
has  at  prefent  thirty-eight  provinces,  be- 
fides  the  congregation  of  Mantua  (in 
which  there  are  fifty-four  monaftcries, 
under  a vicar- general)  and  the  congrega- 
tion of  bare-footed  carmelites  in  Italy 
and  Spain,  which  have  their  peculiar  ge- 
nerals. 

The  barefooted  carmelites  are  a reform 
of  the  antient  carmelite.s,  fet  on  foot  in 
7540,  by  S.  Therefa,  and  lb  called  from 
their  going  barefooted. 

If  a monk  of  this  order  lie  with  a wo- 
man, he  is  prohibited  faying  mafs  for 
three  or  four  years,  is  declared  infamous, 
and  obliged  to  difpciline  himfelf  publicly 
once  a week  : if  he  is  again  guilty  of  the 
feme  offence,  his  penance  is  doubled! 
and  if  a third  time,  he  is  expelled  lls 
order. 

Knights  of  the  order  of,  our  lady  of  mml 
Carmel,  a military  order  inliituted  by 
Henry  IV.  firnamed  the  Great,  of  France, 
in  honour  of  the  bleffed  Virgin,  and  in- 
corporated into  the  order  oT  knights  of 
St.  Lazarus.  of  Jerufelem. 

CAJIMEN,  a latin  term,  ufed,  in  ape- 
nera!  fenfe,  to  fignify  a verfe;  but  in  a 
more  peculiar  fenfe,  to  fignify  a fpell, 
charm,  form  of  expiation,  execration, 
Gfc.  couched  in  few  words,  placed  in  a 
myftic  order,  on  which  its  efficacy  was 
fuppofed  to  depend. 

GARMENT  ALIA,  feafts  celebrated  by 

the  Romans,  in  honour  of  the  propbeiefs 
Carmeuta,  the  mother  of  Evander. 
They  were  folemnized  twice  in  the  nioiilli 
of  January, ‘W».  on  the  nth  and  lyib. 

•'  ' Tbefs 
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There  feafts  were  eftabliflied  on  account 
ef  a great  fecundity  among  the  Roman 
(tames  after  a general  reconciliation  with 
their  hufbands,  with  whom  they  had  been 
St  variance,  in  regard  to  the  ufe  of  coaches 
being  prohibited  them  by  an  edia  of  the 
fenate.  It  was  the  women  who  celebrat- 
ed thefe  feafts. 

carminatives,  in  pharmacy,  medi- 
cines  ufed  in  colics,  or  other  flatulent  dif- 
orders,  to  difpel  the  wind,  • 

A great  many  feem  to  be  ttrangers  to  this 
term,  as  it  does  npt  appear  to  carry  in  it 
any  thing  expreflive  of  the  medicinal  ef- 
ficacy of  thofe  fimples  which  pafs  under 
its  denomination.  This  term  had  cer- 
tainly its  rife,  when  medicine  was  too 
much  in  the  hands  of  thofe  jugglers, 
who,  for  want  cf  true  knowledge  in  their 
jirofelTion,  brought  religion  into  their 
party!  and  what  through  their  igno- 
rance they  were  not  able  to  do  by  rational 
prefcription,  they  pretended  to  effeft  by 
invocation  and  their  intereftwith  heaven. 
Which  cant  being  generally,  for  the  fur- 
prize  fake,  couched  in  fome  fliort  verfes, 
the  word  carmen,  which  fignifies  a verfe, 
was  ufed  alfo  to  mean  an  inchantment : 
which  was  frequenily  made  ufe  of  to  fa- 
tisfy  the  people  of  the  operation  of  a 
medicine  they  could  not  account  for. 
And  as  thofe  medicines  now  under  this 
name  are  of  quick  efiicacy  ; and  the  con- 
fequences  thereof,  in  many  inftances,  fur- 
prizng  i and  the  mod  violent  pains, 
fometimes ariling from  pent  up  wind,  im- 
mediately ceafing  upon  its  difperfion  ; 
fuch  medicines  as  give  relief,  in  thiscale, 
are  more  properly  termed  carminatives, 
as  if  they  cured  by  inchantment. 

How  they  expel  wind  may  be  conceived, 
when  we  confiderthat  all  the  ports  of  the 
body  are  perfpirable.  Sanfloriits,  in  his 
Medicina  Statica,  determines  all  we  call 
wind  in  the  bowels  to  be  fuch  perfpirable 
matter  as  makes  its  efcape  thro’  the  coats 
of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines.  Between 
the  feveral  membranes  likewife  of  the 
miifcular  parts  may  fuch  matter  break 
out,  and  lodge  for  fome  time.  Now 
whatfoever  will  rarefy  and  render  fuch 
colleflions  of  vapours  thinner,  muft  con- 
duce to  their  utter  difcharge  out  of  the  bo- 
dy i and  confequently  remove  thofe  unea- 
finelTes,  which  arife  from  their  detention. 
And  as  all  thofe  things  that  pafs  under 
this  denomination  are  warm,  and  confift 
of  very  light  fubtile  parts,  it  is  eafy  to 
conceive  how  a mixture  of  fuch  particles 
ipay  agitate  pnd  rarefy  thofe  flatulencies, 


fo  as  to  facilitate  their  expuKion  ; erpe- 
cially  confidering  thofe  grateful  fenl'ations 
which  fuch  medicines  give  to  the  fibres  ; 
which  cannot  but  invigorate  their  tonic 
undulations  fo  much,  that  by  degrees  the 
oblfrufled  wind  is  diflodged,  and  at 
laft  quite  expelled.  But  if  the  obftruc- 
tion  be  not  great,  the  rarefaSion  of  the 
wind  upon  taking  fuch  a medicine  is  often 
fo  fudden,  and  likewife  its  difcharge,  that 
it  goes  off  like  the  explofion  of  gun- 
powder. 

All  the  things  under  this  clafs,  being 
warm  and  difciiflive,  are  much  ufed  in 
the  compofition  of  cathartics,  of  the 
rougher  fort  efpecially . For  the  irritation 
occalioned  by  thofe  would  be  fcarce  to- 
lerable without  the  mitigation  of  fuch 
grateful  ingredients.  Many  likewife  of 
this  fortment  are  in  the  compofition  of 
difcuffive  topics. 

The  four  carminative  flowers  are  thofe 
of  camomile,  melilot,  motherwort,  and 
dilli  befides,  angelica,  fennel,  lovage, 
anife,  caraway,  coriander,  cummin,  S^c. 
all  agree  in  their  carminative  qualities, 
and  are  therefore  ufed  in  compofitions  of 
that  intention. 

CARMINE,  a powder  of  a very  beautiful 
red  colour,  bordering  upon  purple,  and 
ufed  by  painters  in  miniature;  though  but 
rarely,  becaufe  of  its  great  price. 

It  is  extrafled  from  cochineal,  by  means 
of  water,  wherein  chouan  and  antour 
have  been  infufed  ; fome  add  rocou,  but 
this  gives  it  too  much  of  the  oval  caft. 
Others  make  carmine  with  bralil-wood, 
fernambouc,  and  leaf-gold,  beat  in  a 
mortar,  and  fteeped  in  white-wine  vine- 
gar; the  fcum  ariling  from  this  mixture, 
upon  boiling,  when  dried,  makes  car- 
mine ; but  this  kind  is  valtly  inferior  to 
the  former : there  is  another  carmine, 
made  of  brafil-wood  and  fernambouc,  by 
a different  preparation. 

CARMONA,  a town  of  Andalufia,  in 
Spain,  about  feventeen  miles  eaft  of  Sevil ; 
weft  longitude 5°  35',  and  north  latitude 
37°  ao'. 

CARNARVON,  a borough  town  of  Car- 
narvonfhire,  in  north  Wales,  about  five 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Bangor:  weft  long. 
4.°  25',  and  north  latitude  53°  20'. 

It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to.the  noble  fami- 
ly of  Bridges;  and  fends  one  member  to 

parliament. 

CARNATION,  in  botany',  a name  given 
to  feveral  fpecies  of  dianthus  or  pink,  on 
account  of  their  beautif  ul  flelh-colour. 

Carnation-colour,  among  painters,  is 
Q^  q q T-  under- 
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tjndecftood  of  ajl  the  parts  of  a pi£lure, 
jn  general,  which'  reprefent  flelh,  or 
which  are  naked  and  without  drapery. 

In  colouring  for  flefli,  there  is  fo  great  a 
variety,  that  it  is  hard  to  lay  down  any 
general  rules  for  inftruflion  therein;  nei- 
ther are  there  any  reg;arded  by  thofe  who 
have  acquired  a {kill  this  way  : the  vari- 
ous colouring  for  carnations,  may  be  ea- 
fily  produced,  by  taking  more  or  lefs  red, 
blue,  yellow,  or  billre,  whether  for  the 
firft  colouring,  or  for  the  finifliing':  the 
colour  for  women  fhould  be  blnilh,  for 
children  a little  red,  both  freflr  and  gay  ; 
and  for  the  men  it  (hould  incline  to  yel- 
low, efpecially  if  they  are  old. 

(C-aasATiON,  among  dyers.  To  dye  a 
carnation,  or  red  rofe-colour : take  li- 
quor of  wheat  bran,  a fufficient  quantity  ; 
alum,  three  pounds  ; tartar,  two  ounces  ; 
Jroil  them,  and  enter  twenty  yards  of 
broad  cloth  ; boil  three  hours  ; cool,  and 
walh  it  : take  frefli,  clear  bran-liqpor, 
'a  fufficient  quantity;  madder,five  pounds: 
boil  and  iaddc'n  according  to  art. 

The  Bbw-dyers  know  that  the  folution 
of  Jupiter,  or  delved  tin,  being  put  in  a 
fcettle  to  the  alum  and  tartar  (in  another 
procefs)  make  the  cloth,  attrafl  the 
colour  into  it,  fo  that  none  of  the  cochi- 
neal is  left,  but  all  drawn  out  of  the  wa- 
ter, into  the  cloth. 

CARNEIA,  in  antiquity,  afeftival 

*■  in  honour  of  Apollo,  furnamed  Carneus, 
held  in  mod  cities  of  Greece,  but  efpecial- 
ly at  Sparta,  where  it  was  firft  inftituted. 
The  reafon  of  the  name,  as  well  as  the 
occafion  of  the  inftitufion,  is  controveft- 
icd.  It  lafted  nine  days,  beginning  on 
the  t^th  of  the  month  Carneus.  The 
ceremonies  were  an  imitation  of  the  me- 
thod of  living,  and  difcipline  ufed  in 
'camps.  Nine  irxmSEj,  or  tents,  were  erefi- 
ied,  in  each  of  which  nine  men  of  three 
different  tribes  , lived  the  fpace  of  nine 
days,  during  which  time  they  were  obe- 
dient to  a public  crier,  and  did  nothing 
without  exprefs  order  from  him,  The 
thief  pri'eft'who  attended  this  folemnity 
Was  named  Agetes;  befides  whom,  there 
were  five  rainifteis  called  cameaia,  who 
Were  obliged  to  hold  their  office  four 
years,  and  to  remain  batchelors  during 
. that  time. 

(GARN'EL’,  among  fliip-carpenters.  The 
bu'lding  of  fliips,  firft  with  their  timbers 
and  beams,  and  after  bringing  on'  their 
planks,  is  called  cainel-Work,  to  diftin- 
gU'fti  it  from ‘clinch-work.  " 

CARNELIAN,  farda,  in'patural  hifto^y. 


a precious  ftone,  of  which  there  atetlre 
kinds,  diftinguiftied  by  three,  coloiid  3 
red,  a yellow,  and  a white.  Authors 
have  attributed  medicinal  virtues  to  ihj 
red  carnelian  ; this,  therefore,  is  to  he 
underftood  the  farda,  or  carnelian  of  the 
fiiops.  It  is  very  well  known  among  ns 
is  found  in  roundifli  or  oval  maires,  ^ 
like  our  common  pebbles;  and  is  gent, 
rally  met  with  between  an  inch  and  two 
or  three  inches  in  diameter:  it  is  of  3 
fine,  compaft,  and  ctefe  texture,  of  j 
glofly  furface  ; and,  in  the  feveral  fpthi. 
mens,  is  of  all  the  degrees  of  red,  from 
l;he  paleft  fleffi, colour  to  the  tepell 
blood-red.  It  is  generally  free  Iron 
fpots,  clouds,  or  variegations  ; butfomt- 
times  it  is  veined  very  beautifully  withan 
extremely  pale  red,  of  with  white;  the 
veins  forming  concentric  circles,  or  olher 
lefs  regular  figures,  about  a nucleus,  in 
the  manner  of  thofe  of  agates,  Tlip 
pieces  of  carnelian  which  are  all  of  one 
colour,  and  perfeilly  free  from  veins,  ate 
thofe  which  our  jewellers  generally  make 
life  of  for  feals,  though  the  vaiiegaieil 
oiies  are  much  moro-heautiful.  The  tar- 
nelian  is  tolerably  hard,  and  capableof 
a very  good  polifti  ; it  is  notatailaf; 
feifted  by  acid  menftruunis : .the  lire  di- 
vefts  it  of  a part  of  its  colour,  and  leaves 
it  of  a pale  red  ; and  a ftiong  and  long 
continued  heat  will  reduce  it  to  a palf 
dirty  grey. 

The  fineft  carnelians  are  thofe  of  theEall- 
Indies  ; but  there  are  very  beautiful  ones 
found  in  the  riveps  of  Silefia  and  Bolie- 
mia  ; and  we  have  forhe  not  defpicaliit 
ones  in  England. 

Though  tjie  antients  have  recommended 
the  carnelian  as  an  aftringent,  and  attri. 
buted  a number  of  fancifiij  virtues  to  it, 
wfrknow  no  other' ufe  of  the  ftone,  tliaii 
the  cutting  feals  on  it,  to  which  piirpofe 
it  is  excellently  adapted,  as  being  nottoo 
hard  for  cutting,  and  yet  hapd  enough  not 
to  be  liable  to  krcidents,  to  take  a good 
polifti,  and  to  leparate  eafily  from  ik 
wax. 

CARNIOLA,  a territory  of  Auftria,  in 
Germany,  hounded  by  Carindna  andSti- 
riaon  the  north,  and  by  the  dominions  of 
Venice  on  the  fouth. 

CARNIVAL,  or  CarnAval,  a time  of 
rejoicing,  a Teafon  o'f  mirth,  obferved  wiln 
great  folemnity  by  the  Italians,  parlicp- 
larly  at  Venice,  holding  from  twelfthday 
till  lent.  ' 

Feafts,  ball.!,  operas,  concerts  of  mufic, 
intrigues,  marriages,  &c,  are  chiefly  held 
■■  . in 
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in  carnival-time.  The  carnival  begins  at 
Venice-  the  fecond  holiday  in  chriftmas  : 
then  it  i»they  begin  to  wear  ma&s,  and 
ooeii  their  play-houfes  and  gaming- 
houfes;  the  Place  of  St.  Mark  is  filled 
with  mountebanks,  jack-puddings,  ped- 
lars, whores,  and  fuch  like  mob,  who 
flooic  thither  from  all  parts  : there  have 
been  no  lefs  than  feven  foreign  princes, 
and  thirty  thoufand  foreigners  here,  to 
partake  of  thefe  diverlions. 

CARNIVOROUS,  an  appellation  given 
to  animals  which  naturally  feed  on  -fleth, 
and  thence  called  beads  or  birds  of  prey. 
Some  will  have  it,  that  no -quadrupeds 
are  naturally  carnivorous  but  thofe  fur- 
nillied  with  canine  or  dog-teeth  : on 
which  principle  mankind  are  excluded 
put  of  the  number  of  naturally  carnivor- 
ous animals  j and,  in  faff,  animal  food 
mull  undergo  various  preparations  before 
it  is  fit  (or  the  ufe  of  man. 

To  the  arguments  ufed  by  Dr.  Wallis 
and  others,  to  prove  that  man  is  not  na- 
turally carnivorous,  Dr.  Tyfon  anfwcrs, 
that  if  man  had  been  defigned  by  nature 
not  to  be  carnivorous,  there  would  doubt- 
lefs  have  been  found  fomewhere  in  the 


globe,  people  who  do  not  feed  on  flelh  ; 
and  as  hiftory  feems  not  to  furnifli  any 
inftance  hereof,  may  not  we  fay,  that 
what  is  done  univerfally  by  the  whole 
fpecies,  is  natural  ? For  what  the  Pytha- 
goreans did  in  abftaining  from  flelh,  was 
on  the  principle  of  a tranfmigration,  a 
miftake  in  their  philofophy,  not  a law  of 
nature:  and  though  in  fome  countries, 
men  feed  more  fparingly  on  flefli  than  in 
others,  this  is  owing  to  their  own  choice, 
from  the  advantage  they  perceive  by  it. 
That  carnivorous  animals  are  not  always 
without  a colon  and  caecum ; nor  are  all 
animals  carnivorous  which  have  thofe 
parts  i but  that  the  carigueya,  or  opof- 
fura,  for  inftance,  has  both  a colon  and  a 
CEcum,  yet  feeds  on  poultry,  and  other 
flelh;  whereas  the  hedge-hog  has  neither 
colon  norcKcum,  and  therefore  ought  to 
be  carnivorous,  yet  it  feeds  only  on  vege- 
tables ; add,  that  hogs,  which  have  both, 
will  feed  on  flelh  greedily  enough  when 
fliey can  get  it;  and  that  rats  and  mice, 
which  have  large  caecums,  feed  on  bacon, 
as  well  as  bread  and  cheefe.  That  from 
the  multitude  of  carnivorous  animals 
which  want  thofe  parts,  and  ofnon-car- 
nivorous  which  have  one  or  both,  no  fafe 
conclnfion  can  be  drawn;  fincewe  might 
as  well  argtie,  that  becaufe  the  neat- 


kind,  flag-kind,  goat-kihd,  and  Iheep* 
kind,  which  live  on  herbage,  have  four 
ftomachs,  therefore  all  thtafe  which  have 
not  four  ftomachs  were  not  defigned  by 
-■  nature  to  he  graminivorous ; whereas  the 
horfe-kind  and  hare-kind  have  but  one 
ftomach,  yet  feed  on  graft  like  the  for- 
mer ; add,  that  in  many  animals  vVbich 
live  on  the  fame  fort  of  food,  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  ftomach  is  found-  very  dif- 
ferent ; and  that  in  others  which  live  on 
different  foods,  ex.  gr.  on  flelh,  on  fruits, 
on  graft,  fefr.  the  ftomachs  are  found  fo 
like,  that  it  is  difficult  to  afiign  any  diflfe- 
' rence  between  them ; and  if  we  cannot 
make  a judgment  what  tood  is  moft  na- 
tural to  an  animal  from  the  ftrufture  of 
its  ftomach,  which  is  the  part  moft  con- 
cerned in  digefting  it,  much  lefs  can  we 
judge  from  the  colon  or  csecum,  which 
are  parts  remote  from  the  ftomach,  and 
rather  feem  as  a cloaca  for  the  reception  of 
the  fasces,  than  of  ufe  for  digefting  or  dif- 
tributing  the  food.  In  fine,  fince  man 
has  all  manner  of  teeth,  fit  for  the  pre- 
paration of  all  forts  of  foods,  Ihould  it 
not  rather  feem  that  nature  intended  we 
fiiould-live  on  afl  ? And  as  the  alimen- 
tary du6l  in  the  human-kind  is  fitted  for 
digefting  all  forts  of  food,  may  we  not 
rather  conclude  that  nature  did  not  in- 
tend to  deny  us  any  ? 

CARNIUS,  in  chronology,  the  lyracufian 
name  for  the  athenian  month  metagit- 
nion  ; which  was  the  fecond  of  their  year, 
and  anfwered  to  the  latter  part  of  our 
July,  and  begining  of  Auguft. 
CARNOSE,  dr  Carnous,  in  a general 
fenfe,  fomething  belonging  to  or  abound- 
ing with  flelli.  Hence, 

Carnose  leaf  is  one  full  of  pulp,  con- 
tained between  the  inveftient  membranes. 
Carnose  muscle.  SeePyRAMYDALIS. 
Carnose  pannicle.  See  the  article 
Panniculus  carnosus. 
.CARNOSITY,  a term  fometimes  ufed  for 
an  excrefcence,  ortiihercle,  in  ihe  urethra, 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  yard,  which 
flops  the  palTage  of  the  urine.  Carnofities 
are  very  difficult  of  cure;  they  are  not 
eafily  known,  but  by  introducing  a probe 
into  the  paffage,  which  there  meets  with 
refinance.  They  ufually  aril'e  from  fome 
venereal  malady  ill  managed. 

CARO,  flesh,  in  anatomy.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Flesh. 

Caro  musculosa  quadrata,  in  ana- 
tomy, the  fame  with  the  pulmaris  bremis.. 
See  thearticlePuLMARis. 


CAROB- 
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CAROB-tree,  the  englifli  name  of  the 
hliqua,  or  ceratonia,  of  botanifts.  See 
the  article  Ceratonia. 

CAROLINA,  a province  of  North  Ame- 
rica, belonging  to  Great  Britain  : it  is 
Ctuated,  comprehending  Georgia,  be- 
tween 75°  and  86°  weft  longit.  and  be- 
tween 31®  and  36°  north  latitude;  and 
bounded  by  Virginia  on  the  north,  by 
the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  eaft,  by  fpa- 
ni£h  Florida  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  apa- 
lachian  mountains  on  the  weft;  or  ra- 
ther extends  weftward,  without  any  li- 
mits. It  is  divided  into  three  diftinft  go- 
vernments, ‘viz.  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia, 

CAROLINE-BOOJCS,  the  name  of  four 
books,  corapofed  by  order  of  Charle- 
nnagne,  to  refute  the  fecond  council  of 
Nice. 

Thefe  books  are  couched  in  very  harlh 
and  I'evere  terms,  containing  one  hundred 
and  twenty  heads  of  accufation  againft 
the  council  of  Nice,  and  condemning  the 
worfhip  of  images. 

CAROL  ST  AT,  a town  of  Gothland,  in 
Sweden,  fuuated  at  the  north  end  of  the 
Wener-lake,  about  one  hundred  and 
forty  miles  weft  of  Stockholm  : eaft  lon- 
gitude 13°  30',  and  north  latitude  59“  40'. 

CAROLUS,  an  antient  englifh  broad  piece 
of  gold,  ftruck  under  Charles  I.  its  va- 
lue has  of  late  been  at  twenty-three  Ihil- 
lings  fterling,  though  at  the  time  it  was 
coined,  it  is  faid  to  have  been  rated  at 
only  twenty  Ihiilings. 

Carolus,  a fmall  copper  coin,  with  a 
little  filver  mixed  with  it,  ftruck  under 
Charles  VIII.  of  France. 

The  Carolus  was  worth  twelve  deniers, 
wberr  it  ceafed  to  be  current. 

Thole  which  are  ftill  current  in  trade,  in 
Lorrain,  of  in  fome  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces, go  under  the  name  of  french  fols. 

CAROTEEL,  in  commerce,  an  uncertain 
weight  or  quantity  ot  goods  ; thus  a ca- 
roteel  ot  cloves  is  from  four  to  five  hun- 
dred weight ; of  currans,  from  five  to 
nine  ; of  mace,  about  three  hundred  ; of 
nutmegs,  from  fix  to  feven  hundred  and 
3 half. 

Carotids,  in  anatomy,  two  arteries  of 
the  neck,  which  convey  the  blood  from 
the  aorta  to  the  brain,  one  called  the 
tight  carotid,  and  "the  other  the  left: 
they  arife  near  each  other,  from  the  cur- 
vature of  the  aorta,  and  run  upon  each 
fide  of  the  arteria  trachea,  between  it  and 
the  internal  jugular  vein,  as  big  as  the 
larynx,  without  any  ramification  j ead; 


of  thefe-is  then  ramified  into  two  btaiitl,,, 
one  named  internal,  the  other  cxtsrnil 
The  internal  carotid-artery  having  pay 
the  great  canal  of  the  apophylis  petrofij 
the  os  temporis,  fends  off  a branch  il,,.! 
the  fphenoidical  fiffure  to  the  orbit  oltk. 
eye,  and  foon  afterwards  another  thro’ iL 
foramen  opticiim,  by  which  it  commupi. 
cates  with  the  external  carotid.  The  ex! 
ternal  is  the  fmalleft  ; it  runs  between  tkt 
external  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  a„i 

parotid  gland;  afterwards  it  alcenilscn 

the  fore  fide  of  the  ear,  and  ends  in  th 
temples.  All  the  ramifications  of  the 
carotids  are  covered  by  the  pia  mater  is 
the  duplicature  of  which  they  aredilin. 
buted,  and  form  capillary,  reticular  te*. 
tures  in  great  numbers  ; afterwards  they 
are  loft  in  the  inner  fubftance  of  the  brain, 
See  the  article  Artery. 

CARP,  in  ichthyology,  the  englilh  na« 
of  the  cyprinus,  with  four  cirri,  or  beardi, 
and  the  third  ray  of  the  back- fins  ariiitil 
with  fmall  hooks. 

The  carp  is  generally  taken  for  the  queen 
of  frelh- water  fifli  ; it  is  fiibtle,  and  lives 
the  longed  of  all  fifh,.  except  the  eel,  out 
of  its  proper  element.  It  is  obferved to 
breed  feveral  months  in  one  year  j for 
which  reafon  you  hardly  ever  take  either 
male  or  female  without  melt  or  fpawni 
but  they  breed  more  naturally  in  ponds, 
than  in  running  water,  and  in  the  latter 

^ very  feldom  or  never.  In  the  places  they 
frequent,  their  flock  is  innumerable,  T» 
make  a carp  fat  and  very  large,  rake  all 
the  fides  of  your  pond,  when  the  water  it 
fallen  away,  about  April,  then  fow  hay 
feeds,  the  growth  of  which,  whenihe 
winter  comes,  and  overflows  it,  will  feed 
them,  and  make  them  very  fat. 

CARPA,  and  Carpanus,  the  faraewiih 
carp.  See  the  preceding  article. 

CARPATHIAN  mountains,  thofe di- 
viding Hungary  and  Tranfilvaniafroin 
Poland. 

CARPENTER,  an  artificer  in  wood,  de- 
figned  for  the  purpofes  of  building.  See 
the  article  Carpentry. 

■Sfiii^-CARPENTER,  one  employed  in  build- 
ing or  repairing  (hips.  See  the  atticlf 
Conjiru^ion  of  Ships. 

CARPENTRAS,  a city  of  Provence,  in 
France,  about  feventeen  miles  noith-eall 
of  Avignon  : weft  longitude  j”,  and 
north  latitude  44“  to'. 

It  is  fubjefil  to  the  pope. 

CARPENTRY,  the  art  of  cutting,  fiam- 
ing,  and  joining  large  pieces  of  wood, 
for  the  ufes  of  Jnuilding,  It  is  opeofiht 
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arts  fubfervient  to  archite£lure,  and  is 
divided  into  houfe-carpentry  and  (hip- 
carpentry:  the  firft  is  employed  in  railing, 
roofitig,  flooring  of  houl'es,  &c.  and  the 
fecond  in  the  building  of  (hips,  barges, 
£ff.  the  rules  in  carpentry  are  much  the 
fame  with  tliofe  of  joinery  ; the  only  dif. 
ference  is,  that  carpentry  is  ufed  in  the 
larger  coarfer  work,  and  joinery  in  the 
(mailer  and  curious.  See  Joinery. 

CARPESIUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
fyngenefia  polygamia  fuperflua  clafs  of 
plants,  the  common  calyx  of  which  is  an 
imbricated  perianthium  ; the  compound 
flower  is  equal;  the  (lamina  of  the  her- 
maphrodite flower  are  five,  (hort  fila- 
ments ; the  anthers  form  a cylinder  ; 
there  is  no  pericarpium,  but  the  feed, 
which  is  oblong  and  coropreflTcd,  is  lodg- 
ed in  the  cup. 

CARPET,  a fort  of  covering  of  fluff,  or 
other  materials,  wrought  with  the  needle 
or  on  a loom,  which  is  part  of  the  fur- 
niture of  a houfe,  and  commonly  fpi  ead 
over  tables,  or  laid  upon  the  floor. 

Perfian  and  Turkey  carpets  are  thofe  mod 
elleemed ; tho’  at  Paris  there  is  a manu- 
fafloiy  after  the  manner  of  Perfia,  where 
they  make  them  little  inferior,  not  to  fay 
finer,  than  the  true  Perfian  carpets. 
They  are  velvety,  and  perfeflly  imitate 
the  carpets  which  come  from  the  Levant. 
There  are  alfo  carpets  of  Germany,  fome 
of  which  are  made  of  woolen  fluffs,  as 
trges,  Sfc.  and  called  fquare  carpets  t 
others  are  made  of  wool  alfoj  but  wrought 
with  the  needle,  and  pretty  often  embel- 
lilhed  vvith  filk;  and  laftly,  there  are  car- 
pets made  of  dog’s  hair.  We  have  like- 
wife  carpets  made  in  England,  which  are 
ufed  either  as  floor-carpets,  or  to  make 
chaiis  and  other  houfhold-furniture  : it 
is  true  we  are  not  arrived  at  the  like  per- 
feftion  in  this  manufaSlure  with  our 
neighbours  the  French;  but  may  not  this 
be  owing  to  the  want  of  the  like  public 
encouragement  ? 

CARPI,  a town  of  the  Veronefe,  in  Italy, 
lituated  on  the  river  Adige,  twenty-four 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Verona  r eaft  longi- 
tude nV  40',  and  north  latitude  4.5®  10'. 

Carpi  is  alfo  the  napie  of  a city  of  the 
dutchy  of  Modena:  eaft  longitude  ii® 
to',  and  north  latitude  40°  40'. 

CARPINUS,  the  horn. beam,  in. botany, 
a genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  mo- 
noecia-polyandria  clafs ; in  the  male 
flower  there  is  no  corolla,  nor  in  the  fe- 
male ; but  the  male  flowers  are  arranged 
into  a cylindric  amentum,  and  the  female 


into  an  oblong  one  ; there  is  no  pericar- 
pium, but  the  amentum,  growing  very 
large,  contains  at  the  bale  of  each  fqua- 
mula,  an  oval,  angulated  nut. 

CARPOBALSAM,  in  the  materia  medi- 
ca,  the  fruit  of  the  tree  which  yields  the 
true  oriental  ballam. 

/ The  carpobalfam  is  ufed  in  Egypt,  ac- 
cording to  Profper  Alpinus,  in  all  the 
intentions  for  which  the  balfam  itfelfis 
applied  : but  the  only  ufe  the  Europeans 
make  of  it  is  in  venice-treacle  and  mith- 
ridate,  and  in  thefe  not  a great  deal ; for 
cubebs  and  juniper-berries  are  generally 
fubftituted  in  its  place. 

CARPOCRATIANS,  heretics,  who 
fprung  up  towards  the  middle  of  the  Ild. 
century,  being  a branch  of  the  antrent 
gnoflics.  They  held  a community  of 
wives  ; and  maintained,  that  a man  can- 
not arrive  at  perfejlion,  without  having 
pafTed  through  all  criminal  aftions ; lay- 
ing down  as  a maxim,  that  there  is  no 
aflron  bad  in  itfelf,  but  only  from  the 
opinion  of  men.  Accordingly  they  are 
charged  with  committing  the  mnft  infa- 
mous aftions  at  their  love  feafts.  They  at- 
tributed the  creation  of  the  world  to  an- 
gels ; they  faid,  that  Jefus  was  born  in  a 
manner  like  other  men  ; they  rejefted  the 
refurreflion  of  the  body;  and  they  mark- 
ed their  difciples  at  the  bottom  of  the 
right  ear  with  a hot  iron,  or  with  a razor. 

CARPUS,  the  WRIST,  in  anatomy.  See 
the  article  Wrist. 

CARR,  among  the  antients,  a kind  of 
throne  mounted  on  wheels,  and  ufed  in 
triumphs  and  o'her  folemn  occafions. 
The  carr  on  medals,  drawn  by  horfes, 
lions,  or  elephants,  fignifles  a triumph, 
or  an  apotheofis  ; fometimes  a proceflion 
of  the  images  of  the  gods  at  a Iblemn 
fupplication  ; and  fometimes  of  thofe  of 
fome  illuftrious  families  at  a funeral. 
The  carr,  covered  and  drawn  by  mules, 
only  fignifles  a conlecrati,..n,  and  the  ho- 
nour done  any  one  of  having  bis  image 
carried  at  the  games  of  the  circus. 

CARRAC,  the  name  of  the  veffets  em- 
ployed by  the  Portuguefe  in  the  eaft  In- 
dia and  brafillan  trade  : they  are  very 
large,  and  fitted  for  fighting  as  well  as 
for  burden. 

CARRAT,  or  Caract.  See  the  ar- 
ticle CaRact. 

CARRIAGE,  a vehicle  ferving  to  convey 
perfons,  goods,  merchandizes,  and  other 
things  from  one  place  to  another. 

There  are  public  and  private  carriages, 
as  allb  water  and  land-carriages.  Wa- 
ter. 
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ter-carriages,  in  general,  are  thofe  vef- 
fels  which  ferve  to  carry  perfons  or  mer- 
chandize by  lea,  rivers,  lakes,  'fife,  as 
Ihips,  barks,  wherries,  boats,  &c.  Land- 
carriages  are  machines  invented  to  carry 
more  conveniently,  and  in  greater  num- 
ber, perfons  or  goods.  Thofe  moltly  ufed 
in  Europe,  are  coaches,  chariots,  ca- 
lalhes,  berlins,  waggons,  with  four 
wheels,  chaifes,  carts,  and  drays  with 
two  wheels,  all  drawn  by  horfes,  mules, 
buffaloes,  oxen,  fife,  and  in  Lapland 
and  Siberia  by  rein-deer.  Seethe  articles 
Coach,  Chariot,  fife. 

All  thefe  animals  are  alfo  proper  to  carry 
burdens  on  their  backs,  in  which  man- 
ner the  camels  and  dromedaries  are  em- 
ployed in  the  caravans  of  Alia  and  the 
caffias  of  Africa.  See  the  articles  Ca- 
ravan and  Caffila. 

In  forae  parts  of  America,  the  vigoonas, 
lamas,  and  alpagnas  are  ufed  as  earriage- 
beafts.  Laftly,  the  fedan-chair,  carried 
by  two  men,  and  the  palanqpin  carried 
on  the  fhoulders  of  two,  four,  or  fix 
men,  are  alfo  carriages,  but  ferve  for  per- 
fons only.  The  former  is  ufed  in  many 
cities  of  Europe,  and  the  latter  in  the 
Eaft-Indies. 

Letter  or  bill  ^Carriage,  a writing  given- 
to  a carrier  or  the  mafter  of  any  carriage, 
containing  the  number  and  quality  of  the 
pieces,  bales,  &c.  of  merchandizes, 
which  he  is  intrufted  wit^,  that  he  may 
demand  the  payment  of  the  carriage,  and 
that  the  perfon,  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
drelfed,  may  fee  whether  they  are  deli- 
vered  in  the  fame  number,  and  in  as 
good  condition  as  they  were  given  to  the 
carrier. 

Carriage  of  a cannon,  the  frame  or  tim- 
ber-work on  which  it  is  mounted,  ferv- 
ing  to  point  it  for  fhooting,  or  to  carry  it 
from  one  place  to  another.  It  is  made  of 
two  planks  of  wood,  commonly  one  half 
the  length  of  the  gun,  called  the  cheeks, 
and  joined  hy  three  wooden  tranfums, 
ftrengthened  with  three  bolts  of  iron.  It 
is  mounted  on  two  wheels  ; but  on  a 
march  has  too  fore-wheels,  with  limbers 
added.  The  principal  parts  of  a carriage 
are  the  cheeks,  tranfums,  bolts,  plates, 
train,  bands,  bridge,  bed,  hooks,  tru- 
nion-holes,  and  capfquare. 

.B/orf-CARRiAGE,  a cart  made  on  purpo.fe 
for  carrying  mortars  and  their  beds  from 
place  to  place. 

Trarf-CARRIAGE,  tvvo  fliort  planks  of 
wood  fupported  on  two  axel-trees,  hav- 
ing four  trucks  of  folid  wood  for  carry- 


ing mortars  or  guns  upon  battery,  wl,,. 
their  own  carnages  cannot  go.  They 
drawn  by  men. 

Carriage,  in  agriculture,  a furrowfo 
the  conveyance  of  water  to  overflow  aJ 
improve  the  ground.  It  is  diftiopU, 
into  two  forts  ; the  main  carriage,  wMtli 
fhould  he  made  with  aconvenientdefceni. 
and  the  ieffer  carriages,  which  flioulJijj' 
fhallow,  and  as  many  in  number  as  pof. 

fible.  “ ' 

CARRICK,  the  mod  foutherly  divifionjf 
the  (liire  of  Aii'e,  in  Scotland. 

Carrick  on  the  Stire,  a town  of  Ireland  la 
the  county  of  Tipperary,  and  provinceof 
Munfter,  about  fourteen  miles  north-welt 
of  Waterford  : weft  longitude 
and  north  latitude  52°  16'.  ' 

Carrick-fergus,  a town  in  theconnit 
of  Antrim,  and  province  of  Ulller,  in 
Ireland,  about  eighty-five  miles  northof 
Dublin  : weft  longitude  6’  15',  and 
north  latitude  54°  45'. 

CARRIER,  a perfpn  that  carries 'goods 
for  others,  for  his  hire. 

If  a cai-rier  receives  goods  to  carry  to  fnib 
a place,  and  he  carries  them  not  thither, 
but  to  fome  other  place,  he  may  be  guilty 
of  felony. 

CARROT,  daucus,  in  botany.  Seethesr- 
tide  Daucus. 

Carrots  are  the  moft  necelfary  and  mi. 
verfal  roots  this  country  affords  i there 
are  two  forts  of  carrots,  the  yellow  and 
the  orange  5 the  laft  of  which  is  by  mucli 
the  tetter:  they  thrive  heft  in  a warm, 
light,  or  Tandy  foil.  It  isufualtofow 
them  with  beans  ; fome  of  the  fairellol 
them,  being  laid'  up  in  dry  fand,  will 
keep  throughout  the  winter  i theleiniy 
be  referved  till  the  fpring,  and. planted 
for  feed. 

D,eadly  Carrot,  the  englilh  nameofllie 
thapfia  of  authors.  SeeTHAPSiA. 

CARROUSAL,  a courfe  of  chariotsand 
horfes,  or  a magnificent  entertainmiiit 
exhibited  by  princes  on  fome  publicie- 
joicing.  Itconfifts  in  a cavalcade  of  fevctal 
gentlemen  richly  drelfed  and  equippedi 
after  the  manner  of  antient  cavaliersdi- 
vided  into  fquadrons,  meeting  in  fomt 
public  place,  and  pradifing  jufts,  touti 
naments,  fife. 

The  laft  carroufals  were  in  the  reign  at 
Lewis  XIV. 

CARRYING,  a term  ufed  in  theinanef*; 

- Thus  a horfe  is  faid  to  carry  low,  that 
has  naturally  a foft  ill-fhaped  neck,  and 
lowers  his  head  too  much.  And  a hdrfi 
carries  wellj  when  Ins  neck  israifedd 
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afched,  anH  when  he  holds  his  head 
high  without  conftraint,  firm  and  well 

CARsf  'oi'KARS,  a city  of  Turcomaniaj 
or  the  greater  At-menia,  fituated  on  a 
liver  of  the  fame  riarne  • eaft  longitude 
A,",  and  north  lafitUdS^i?  30', 

Itisfubjea  to  the  Tories. 

Cars,  oi  Cars  ofGowry,  is  alfo  the  name  of 
adiftrift  of  Peithlhire,  in  Scotland,  lying 
eaftwarJ  of  Perth,  on  the  northern  bank 
oftheTay.  _ 

CART,  a land  carnage  with  two  wheels, 
tdrawn  commonly  with  horfes;  to  carry 
heavy  goods,  6)V.  from  one  place  to  an- 
Blh'er. 

The  ufe  of  carts  being  very  common, 
and  convenient  for  the  carriage  of  all 
forts  of  commodities,  the  officers  of  the 
police  in  France,  and  even  the  king’s 
council,  have  not  judged  it  unworthy 
their  care  and  attentioo  to  regulate  the 
funiSions,  and  often  fettle  the  price 
thereof. 

Carts,  in  London  and  Weftminfter,  are 
hot  to  carry  more  than  twelve  facks  of 
meal,  oronechaldronof  coals,  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  one  of  the  hoiTes.  The  wheels 
are  to  be  of  a certain  thicknefs,  and  with- 
out iron;  and  if  any  perfon  ride  in  a cart, 
uot  having  another  to  guide  it,  he  (hall 
forfeit  ten  lliillings. 

Cart-wheel.  See  the  article  Wheel. 
CARTAMA,  a town  of  Granada,  in 
Spain,  about  ten  miles  north-weft  of 
Malaga : weft  longitude  4*’  30',  and 
north  latitude  36°  40'. 

CARTEL,  an  agreement  made  between 
two  dates  for  the  exchange  of  their  pri- 
foners  of  war. 

Cartel  fignifies  alfo  a letter  of  defiance, - 
or  a challenge,  to  decide  a controverfj', 
either  in  a tournament,  or  in  a Angle 
combat.  See  the  article  Duel. 
CARTERET,  a county  of  South  Carolina, 
in-North  America. 

CARTESIANS,  a feft  of  philofophers, 
who  adhere  to  chephilofophy  advanced  by 
Des  Cartes,  and  founded  on  the  two  fol- 
lowing principles  ; the  one  metaphyfical, 
the  other  phyfical  : the  metaphyfical  one 
is,  I think,  therefore  I am ; the  phyfical 
principle  is,  that  nothing  exijis  but  fub- 
fiance.  Subftance  he  makes  of  two  kinds  ; 
the  one  a fnbftance  that  thinks,  , the  other 
a fnbftance  extended  ; whence  afilual 
thought  and  a£lual  extenfion  are  the  ef- 
fence  of  Inbftance.  The  firft  of  thefe  ar- 
ticles is  refuted  by  Mr.  Locke,  wh"b 
fliews,  that  thinking  is  not  elTential  to 
VOL.  I, 
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the  fouli  or  that  its  elfence  does  not  ceW'i 
fill  in  thought;  the  other  is  confuted 
from  the  principles  of  the  Newtonian  ^ 
philofophy.  See  the  article  Newton  tAtJ 
Philosophy. 

The  elfence  of  tUafter  beirig  thus  fixed  in 
extenfion,  the  cartefians  conckide,  that 
there  is  no  vacuum,  nor  any  poffibility 
thereof  in  nature,  but  that  the  world  is 
abfolutely  full : mere  fpace  is  precluded 
by  this  principle,  in  regard,  extenfioti 
being  applied  in  the  idea  of  fpace,  mattec 
is  fo  too. 

Upon  thefe  principles,  the  cartefianS  ex- 
plain (necbanically;  and  according  to  the 
laws  of  motion,  how  the  world  was  form- 
ed, and  whence  the  prefent  appearances  of 
nature  do  rife.  They  fuppofe,  that  mat- 
ter was  created  of  an-  indefinite  extenfion, 
and  divided  into  httle  fquare  maffes,  full 
of  angles  ; that  the  creator  irripreifed  two 
motions  on  this  rriatter  ; one  whereby 
each  part  revolved  round  Its  center,  an- 
other whereby  an  alfcmblage,  or  lyftem, 
turned  round  a common  center ; whence 
arofe  as  many  different  vortices  as  there 
were  different  liialfes  of  matter,  thus  mov- 
ing round  common  Centers. 

The  confequences  of  this  hypothefis,  ac- 
cording to  the  cartefians,  will  be,  that 
the  parts  of  matter  in  each  vortex  could 
not  revolve  among  each  other,  without 
having  their  angles  gradually  broken, 
and  that  this  continual  friflion  of  parts 
and  angles  produced  three  elements  ; the 
firft,  an  infinitely  fine  dull,  formed  of 
the  angles  broken  off ; the  fecond,  the 
fphi-res  remaining,  after  all  the  angular 
irregularities  are  thus  removed  : thefe 
two  make  the  matter  of  Des  Cartes’s  firft 
and  fecond  element ; and  thofe  particles 
not  yet  rendered  fmooth  and  fpherical, 
and  which  ftill  retain  fomeoftheirangles, 
make  the  third  element. 

Now,  according  to  the  lavVs  of  motion, 
the  fubtileft  element  mud  take  up  the  center 
of  each  fyftem,  being  that  which  contti- 
tutes  the  fun,  the  fixed  ftars  above,  and 
the  fire  below  ; the  fecond  element,  com- 
pofed  of  fpheres,  makes  the  atmofphere, 
and  all  the  matter  between  the  earth  and  ' 
the  fixed  ftars,  in  fuch  a manner  as  that 
the  larged  fpheres  are  always  next  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  vortex  or  fyftem,  and 
the  fmalleft  nekt  its  center  ; the  third  ele- 
ment, or  the  hooked  particles,  is  the 
matter  that  compofes  the  earth,  all  ter- 
reftrial  bodies,  comets,  fp'ols  in  the  funjSifr. 
See  the  article  VoRTEX. 

Though  both  , philofophers  and  divines 
• R r r have 
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have  a juft  plea  againfl;  this  romantic  fy- 
ftetn,  yet  it  mull  be  owned,  that  Des 
Cartes,  by  introducing  geometry  into 
phyfics,  and  accounting  tor  the  natural 
phsenomena  by  the  laws  of  mechanics, 
did  infinite  iervice  to  phijofophy,  in 
purging  it  from  that  venerable  ruft,  which, 
in  a long  fuccellion  of  ages,  it  had  con- 
trafted. 

CARTHAGENA,  a large  city,  with  one 
of  the  bell  harbours  in  Spain,  fituated  in 
the  province  of  Murcia,  about  twenty 
miles  fouth  of  that  city  : weft  longitude 
1“  5',  and  north  latitude  37®  40'. 

It  is  a bitliop's  fee. 

New  Carthagena,  the  capital  of  a pro- 
vince of  the  fame  name,  in  South  Ame- 
rica, fituated  on  a kind  of  peninfula : 
weft  long.  77°,  and  north  lat.  11°. 

It  is  one  of  the  largeft  and  heft  fortified 
towns  in  South  America. 

CARTHAMUS,  bastard-saffron,  in 
botany,  a genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  fyngenefia-polygamia-sequalis  clafs  ; 
the  compound  flower  is  uniform  and  tu- 
bulous  ; the  proper  one  monopetalous,  of 
a funnel-form,  with  a limb  divided  into 
fiveereiV,  and  almoft  equal  parts.  There 
is  no  pericarpium,  but  a connivent  cup 
contains  folitary  feeds.  See  plate  XXXVII, 
fig.  4. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  are  fatd  to  purge 
watery  and  vifcid  humours,  and  deterge 
the  mucus,  which  frequently  adheres  to 
the  inner  coats  of  the  ftomach  ; but  they 
are  very  little  ufed  in  compofition,  and 
hardly  ever  occafionally  prefcribed. 

CARTHUSIANS,,  a religious  order, 
founded  in  the  year  1080,  by  one  Bruno. 
Their  rules  are  very  fevCre.  They  are 
not  to  go  out  of  their  cells,  except  to 
church,  without  leave  of  their  iuperior  j 
nor  fpeak  to  any  perfon  without  leave. 
They  mull  nOt  keep  any  portion  of  their 
meat  or  drink  till  next  day  : their  beds 
are  of  ftraw,  covered  with  a felt ; their 
cloathing  two  hair  cloths,  two  cowls,  two 
pair  of  hofe,  and  a cloak,  all  coarfe.  In 
the  refeftoty,  they  are  to  keep  their  eyes 
on  the  difli,  their  hands  on  the  table,  their 
atteniion  on  the  reader,  and  their  hearts 
fixed  on  God.  Women  are  not  allowed 
to  come  into  their  churches. 

Cartuusian-powder,  the  fame  with 
kerm.es  mineral.  See  the  article  Kermes,  ■ 

CARTILAGE,  in  anatomy,  a body,  ap- 
proaching much  to  the  nature  of  bones  ; 
but  lubricous,  flexible,  and  elaftic.  It 
contains  either  none  at  all,  or,  at  the  ut- 
tnoll,  but  very  little  of  the  medullary 


matter,  and  ferves  for  various  ufes  ■ 
to  prevent  thebones  from  being  damated 
by  a continual  friaion  ; to  join  them  to. 
gether  by  a fychondrofis ; and  to  contri! 
bute,  in  a great  meafure,  to  the  fornu! 

■ tion  of  feveral  parts ; for  inftance,  the 
larynx,  the  nofe,  the  ears,  {hfr, 
articles  Larynx,  Nose,  &c. 
Cartilages  are  of  various  figures,  obtain, 
ing  various  names  from  the  things  they 
relemble.  There  is  a thyroide  or  faiii. 
form  cartilage,  a cricoide  or  annular  one 
two  arytasnoide  cartilages,  a xiphoideor 
enfiform  onq,  and  fo  of  the  reft.  S-e 
the  articles  Thyroide  Cartilage 
Cricoides,  &c,  ' 

Of  the  cartilages  that  unite  the  bones  to- 
gether,  fome  join  them  fo  firmly,  as  to 
allow  no  fenfible  motion,  as  in  thefyni. 
phyfis  of  the  olTa  pubis  ; and  others,  iti 
I’uch  a manner,  as  to  allow  of  differait 
motions,  as  in  thofe  by  which  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrse  are  connefted.  The  litll 
grow  eafdy  hard,  the  other  appear,  in 
Ibme  meafure,  vifcid,  and  retain  tlieit 
flexibility. 

CARTILAGINOUS,  fomething  belong- 
ing to,  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a 
cartilage. 

Cartilaginous  fishes,  or  thofe  niih 
cartilaginous  fins,  conftitute  a clafs  or 
order  of  fifties,  otherwife  called  chon- 
dropterygious.  SeeCHONDROPTERYGli, 

Cartilaginous  leaf,  that furrouniled 
with  a margin,  thicker  indeed  thanllit 
reft,  but  of  the  lame  fubftance. 

CARTMEL,  a market- town  of  Lanci- 
ftiire,  about  ten  miles  north-weft  of  Lan- 
cafter  ; well  longitude  40',  and  north 
latitude  54°  i y'- 

CARToN,. or  Cartoon,  in  painting,  a 
defign  drawn  on  ftrong  paper  to  be  after- 
wards calked  through,  and  transferred 
on  the  frefti  plafter  of  a wall  to  be  painted 
in  frefco. 

Carton  is  alfo  ufed  for  a defign  coloured, 
for  working  in  inofaic,  tapeftiy,  Sr. 
The  cartons  at  Hampton -court  are de- 
figns  of  Raphael  Urbin,  intended  lot 
tapeftry. 

CARTOUCHE,  in  architefture  and  fciilp- 
tore,  an  ornament  reprefenting  a troll 
of  paper.  It  is  ufually  aflat  member, 
with  wavings,  to  reprefent  fome  inferip' 
tion,  device,  cy-pher, ' cr  ornament  of 
armoury.  They  are,  in  architeSnrei 
much  the  fame  as  modillions;  onlytjieie 
are  fet  under  the  cornice  in  wainfcotlinji 
and  thofe  under  the  cornice  at  the  eaves 
of  a hoiife. 

Ca- 
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TaRTOUCHE,  in  the  military  art,  a cafe 
‘'of wood,  about  three  inches  thick  at  the 
bottom,  girt  with  marlin,  holding  about 
four  hundred  mulket  balls,  befides  fix  or 
eight  balls  of  iron,  of  a pound  weight, 
to  ne  fired  out  of  a hobit,  for  the  defence 

ofapafs,  fife.  _ j c , 

A cartouche  is  fometimes  made  of  a glo- 
bular form,  and  filled  with  a ball  of  a 
pound  weight  j and  fometimes  it  is  made 
for  the  guns,  being  of  ball  of  half  or 
quarter  pound  weight,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  gun,  tied  in  form  of  a bunch 
of  grapes,  on  a tompion  of  wood,  and 
coated  over.  Thefe  were  made  in  the 
room  of  partridge- Ihot, 

Cartouche  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the 
fame  as  a cartridge.  See  Cartridge. 
CARTRIDGE,  in  the  military  art,  a cafe 
of  pafteboard  or  parchment,  holding  the 
exaft  charge  of  a fire-arm.  Thole  for 
mufquets,  carabines,  and  piftols  hold  both 
the  powder  and  ball  for  the  charge  ; and 
thofe  of  cannon  and  mortars  are  ufually 
in  cafes  of  pafteboard  or  tin,  fometimes 
of  wood,  half  a foot  long,  adapted  to  the 
caliber  of  the  piece. 

Cartridge,  in  architefilure,  the  fame  as 
cartouche.  See  Cartouche. 
Cartridge-box,  a cafe  of  wood  or  turn- 
ed iron,  covered  with  leather,  holding  a 
dozen  mufquet  cartridges.  It  is  wore 
mpon  a belt,  and  hangs  a little  lower  than 
the  right  pocket-hole. 

CARVfe,  a cutter  of  figures  or  other  de- 
vices in  wood.  See  Carvdn’g. 

This  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  officer  of  the 
table,  whofe  bulinefs  is  to  cut  up  the  meat, 
and  diftribute  it  to  the  guefts. 

CARVING,  that  branch  of  fculpture  which 
regards  cutting  in  wood.  See  the  articles 
Cutting  iu  Wood  and  Sculpture. 
CARUM,  Caraway,  in  botany,  a ge- 
rms of  the  pentandria-digynia  clafs  of 
plants  ; the  univerfal  flower  of  which  is 
uniform  ; -the  fingle  flower  almoft  equal, 
confifting  of  five  obtufe,  cordated  petals, 
with  inflefled  tops.  There  is  no  peri- 
carpium,  but  the  fruit  is  ovato-oblong, 
ftriated,  and  feparable  into  two  parts, 
with  two  feeds,  convex,  ovato-oblong, 
and  ftriated  on  one  fide,  and  plain  on  the 
other. 

The  feed  of  this  plant  is  one  of  the  greater 
hot  feeds,  ftomachic,  carminative,  and 
good  in  the  colic,  "rhe  officinal  prepa- 
rations of  it  are  the  feeds  candied  with 
fagar,  and  an  oil  diftilled  from  the  feed. 

CARUNCULA,  in  anatomy,  a term  de- 


noting a little  piece  of  flefli,  and  applied 
to  leveral  parts  of  the  body,  ’ thus  ; 
Caruncula  lacrymalis,  a little  emi- 
nence, fituated  in  the  larger  angle,  or 
canthus  of  the  eye,  where  there  are  alfo 
fometimes  hairs  and  certain  little  glands. 
According  to  fome  anatoraifts  they  help 
to  keep  the  two  pundla  open  when  the 
eyes  are  flint.  See  the  article  Eye. 
Caruncula  , myrtiformes,  flefliy 
knobs,  about  the  fize  of  a myrtle- berry, 
in  the  parts  of  generation  of  women, 
which  owe  their  origin  to  the  breaking  of 
the  hymen ; and  therefore  not  to  be  found 
in  fubjefts,  in  which  that  membrane  ex- 
ifts  intire.  They  are  two,  three,  or  four 
in  number,  and  are  placed  where  the  hy- 
men was.  See  thearticle  Hymen. 
CaRUNCULvE  PAPILLARES,  or  MAMIL- 
LARES,  little  protuberances  on  the  infide 
of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Pelvis  and  Kidneys. 
Caruncul.®  cuticulares  al®,  the 
fame  with  nymphre.  See  Nymph.E. 
Caruncles,  in  the  urethra,  proceeding 
from  a gonorrhoea,  or  an  ulceratten  of 
the  urethra,  may  be  removed  by  intro- 
ducing the  bougie  or  wax  candle.  See 
the  article  Medicated  Candle, 

CARDS,  in  medicine,  a fudden  depriva- 
tion of  fenfe  and  motion,  affefting  the 
whole  body. 

Hippocrates  fays,  that  though  a carus  is 
a privation  of  fenfe  and  motion,  yet  the 
faculty  of  refpiration  is  not  at  all  injured  j 
and  that  it  is  caufed  by  an  affeftion  of  the 
fore  part  of  the  brain  only,  the  middle 
ventricle  of  the  brain  alfo  fuffering,  by 
confent  of  parts,  fo  as  to  difturb  the  ac- 
tions of  the  rational  faculty  : but  if  this 
cams  or  fopor  opprelTes  refpiration,  to  fo 
violent  a degree,  as  the  patient  cannot 
breathe,  without  great  efforts,  as  thofe 
who  fnore  under  a deep  lleep,  it  is  called 
apoplexy ; the  folution  of  which  is  gene- 
rally fucceeded  by  a paraphlegy  : but 
a carus  is  generally  followed  by  a good 
ftate  of  health.  It  is  fometimes  taken 
for  a heavy  and  profound  fleep ; from 
which  it  is  difficult  to  be  raifed.  This 
carus  differs  little  from  a lethargy.  See 
the  article  Lethargy. 

CARWAR,  a town  on  the  coaft  of  Ma- 
labar, in  the  hither  India,  fixty  miles 
foutii  of  Goa:  eaft  longitude  73”,  and 
north  latitude  15°. 

Here  our  eaft-india  company  have  a fac- 
tory, from  whence  they  import  pepper, 
caryatides,  or  CaRIATEs,  in  ar- 
R r r » chiteflure, 
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eMtefture,  a kind  of  order  of  columns  or 
pillafters,  under  the  figure  of  women, 
dreifed  in  long  robes,  after  the  manner 
of  the  carian  people,  and  ferving  inftead 
of  columns,  to  fupport  the  entablement. 
The  caryatides  ihould  always  have  their 
legs  pretty  clofe  to  each  other,  and  even 
acrols,  or  one  athwart  the  other  ; their 
arms  laid  flat  to  their  bodies,  or  to  the 
head  5 and  as  little  fpread  as  poflible ; 
when  they  are  infnlated,  they  Ihould  never 
have  any  great  weight  to  fupport ; and 
they  ought  always  to  appear  in  charafters 
proper  to  the  place  they  are  tiled  in. 

CARYOCOSTINUM,  in  pharmacy,  an 
eleftuary,  chiefly  prepared  of  cloves, 
white  coftus,  ginger,  cummin-feeds,  &c, 
inuch  recommended  for  purging  choler, 
and  breaking  away  obftruflions  of  ca- 
cheflic  conftituiions  ; alfo  an  excellent 
purge  for  ftrong  people. 

CARYOPHYLLEOUS,  an  appellation 
given  to  fuch flowers  as  refemble  the  pink. 
According  to  Tournefort,  the  plants 
with  caryophylleous  flowers,  conftitute  a 
particular  elafs  by  themfelves.  See  the 
article  Botany. 

CARYOPHYLLUS,  the  clove-tree, 
in  botany,  a genus  of  the  polyandria  mp- 
nogynia  clafs  ; the  flower  of  which  con- 
fifts  of  four  roundilh,  crenated  petals, 
lefs  than  the  cup  ! the  fruit  is  oval,  con- 
taining one  cell,  and  umbilicated  j the 
feed  is  fingle,  oval,  and  large.  See  plate 
XXXVII.  fig.  5. 

This  fruit  is  not  fo  much  ufed  in  medi- 
cinei  per  fe,  as  in  feafoning  of  food  s 
their  effential  oil,  of  which  they  yield  great 
plenty,  is  ufed  in  many  things,  particu- 
larly cathartic  compofitions.  It  is  much 
ufed  for  the  toolh-ach,  dropped  on  a little 
cotton  or  lint,  and  fluffed  into  the  hol- 
low of  the  tooth,  or  held  as  near  as  can 
be  to  the  part  affefted.  The  clove  gilly- 
flowers are  aromatic,  and  very  grateful 
to  the  fmell  and  tafte. 

Caryophyllus,  the  pink,  in  bot-iny, 
the  fame  with  the  dlanthus  of  Linnaeus. 
See  the  article  Dianthus. 

CARYOTA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
the  claf?  of  which  is  hot  yet  perfeflly  af- 
Certained  ; the  male  and  female  flowers 
are  produced  in  feparate  parts  of  the  fame 
fpadix  ! the  corolla  is  divided  into  three 
hollow,  Isnceolated  fegmenls  ; the  Ita- 
niina  are  numerous  filaments,  longer  than 
the  corolla  ; the  antherte  are  linear;  the 
.corolla  in  the  female  flower  is  divided  in- 
to two  very  fmall  aecuminated  fegments  ; 
the  fruit  is  ^ round  berry,  containing  a 
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Angle  cell : the  feeds  are  two,  large  ol 
. . Idng,  rounded  on  one  fide,  and  flatted  1' 
the  other.  ™ 

CASAL,  the  capital  of  the  dutchy  of  Mont 
ferrat,  in  Italy,  fituated  on  the  river  Po' 
forty-five  miles  eaft  of  Turin  ; call  lo,,' 
gitude  8®  35',  and  north  latitude  4t'>,  ’ 
Casal  major,  a town  of  the  Milane'fe 
fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river  Pc' 
about  twenty  miles  eafl  of  Cremona ; eaj 
longitude  11°,  and  north  latitude45< 
CASAN,  or  Kasan,  a province  of  Raf) 
fia,  lying  between  the  province  of  Mo[i 
cow  on  the  weft,  and  Siberia  on  theeall, 
CASBIN,  orCASwiN,  a city  of  Peilia.ii) 
the  province  of  Eyrac- Agein,  about  on* 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  north  of  Il|u! 
han  : eaft  long.  48°,  and  north  101.46“, 

C ASC  ABEL,  the  knob  or  button  at  thcenJ 
of  the  breech  of  a cannon.  See  Cannon. 
CASCADE,  a fteep  fall  of  water  froma 
higher  into  a lower  place. 

They  are  either  natural,  as  that  at  Ti. 
voli,  &c.  or  artificial,  as  thofeofVer. 
failles,  &c.  and  either  falling  with  gi 
defcent,  as  thofe  of  Sceaux  ; or  in  foiia 
of  a buffet,  as  at  Trianon;  or  down  Heps, 
in  form  of  a perron,  asat.St.Cloujorfrom 
bafon  to  bafon,  &c, 

CASCAIS,  a town  of  Eftremadiira,  in 
Portugal,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  ilie 
river  Tagus,  feventa^n  miles  eaft  ofLii. 
bon  : weft  longitude  10°  ij',  and  noitli 
•latitude  38®  4oC 
CASCANS,  in  fortification,  holes  in  form 
of  wells,  ferving  as  entries  to  galleries  to 
give  vent  to  the  enemies  mines. 
CASCHAW,  or  Cassovia,  a city  ot 
upper  Hungary,  fituated  on  the  rivet 
Horat,  feventy-eight  miles  north  call  of 
Buda  : eaft  longitude  ao®  35',  and : 
latitude  40“. 

CASE,  cafus,  among  grammarians,  ini' 
plies  the  different  infleffions  or  terminS' 
tions  of  nouns,  ferving  to  exprefs  the  liif. 
ferent  relations  they  bear  to  each  othtt, 
and  to  the  things  they  rept  efent. 

There  is  great  diverfity  among  gnni' 
marians,  with  regard  to  the  nature  anJ 
number  of  cafes  : they  generally  find  fa, 
even,  in  moft  of  the  modern  language,', 
which  they  call  the  nominative,  genitive, 
dative,  accufative,  vocative,  and  abb- 
tive  ; but  this  feems  in  compliance  wilk 
their  own  ideas  of  the  greek  and  latin, 
which  they  tiansfer  to  their  own  lan- 
guages. The  termination  is  not  thefole 
criterion  of  a cafe,  for  though  fome  an- 1 
thors  reckon  five  cafes  of  nouns  in  ike 
greek,  and  fix  in  the  latin  ; yet  feveid 
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„f  tliefe  cafes  are  frequently  alike  : as  the 
genitive  and  dative  Angular  of  the  firft  and 
Ifth  declenfions  of  the  latin  ; the  dative 
and  ablative  plural  of  all  the  declenfions, 
the  genitive  and  dative  dual  of  the 

I'hfenglilh  and  many  other  modern  lan- 
guages'exprefs  the  various  relations  not 
by  changes  in  the  terminations,  as  the 
antients,  but  by  the  appofition  of  ar- 
ticles: it  is  certainly  wrong  to  fay,  that 
ef  a father  is  the  genitive  cafe  oi  father, 
and  to  a father  the  dative  ; for  o/'and  to 
are  no  part  of  the  word  father,  they  are 
only  articles  or  modifications,  which  fhew 
the  different  relation  of  the  word  father. 

Case,  among  printers,  denotes  a floping 
frame, divided  intofeveral  compartments, 
containing  a number  of  types  or  letters  of 
the  fame  kind. 

From  thefe  compartments  the  compofitor 
takes  out  each  letter  as  he  wants  it,  to 
compofe  a page  or  form.  Thus  they  fay 
a cafe  of  pica,  of  greek,  tSc. 

Case  of  crown-glafs  contains  ufually  twen- 
ty-four tables,  each  table  being  nearly 
circular,  and  about  three  feet  fix  inches 


diameter. 

Cafe  of  Newcaftle  glafs  contains  thirty- 
five  tables ; of  Normandy  glafs  twenty- 
five. 

Case  hardening,  a method  of  preparing 
iron,  fo  as  to  render  its  outer  furface  hard, 
and  capable  of  refilling  any  edged  tool. 
This  is  a lelTer  degree  of  Heel- making, 
and  is  praiSlifed  by  baking,  calcination^ 
or  caeraentation  in  an  oven  oi\otber  dole 
velfel,  (Iratified  with  charcoal,  and  pow- 
dered  hoofs  and  horns  of  animals,  fo  as 
toexclude  the  air.  See  Steel. 

Case-shot,  in  the  military  art,  mufket- 
ball,  Hones,  old  iron,  &c.  put  into  cafes, 
and  (liot  out  of  great  guns. 

CASEMENT,  or  Casemate,  in  archi- 
teSure,  a hollow  moulding,  which  fome 
architefils  make  one  fixth  of  a circle,  and 
others  one  fourth. 

CASEMATE,  or  Cazemate,  in  fortifi- 
cation. See  the  article  Cazemate. 

CASERNS,  in  fortification,  lodgings  built 
m garrifon  towns,  generally  near  the 
rampart,  or  in  the  wade  places  of  the 
town,  for  lodging  the  foldiers  of  the  gar- 
rifon. 

There  are  ufually  two  beds  in  each  cafern 
for  fix  foldiers  to  lie,  who  mount  the 
guard  alternately  i the  third  part  being 
always  on  duty. 

CASERTA,  a city  of  the  province  of  La- 
voi'o,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  about 


fixteen  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Napless 
ead  longitude  15®  5',  and  north  latitude 
41°  10'.  It  is  a bifhop’s  fee. 

CASES  reserved,  in  the  polity  of  the 
roman  church,  atrocious  crimes,  the  ab- 
folution  of  which  is  referved  by  the  fu- 
periors  to  themfelves  or  their  vicars. 
There  are  cafes  referved  by  the  pope,  who 
formerly  gave  the  abfolution  in  perfon, 
but  now  delegates  that  power  to  certain 
bifhops  and  prieds : cafes  relerved  by  the 
bifhops  in  convents,  fome  by  the  chapters; 
but  at  the  point  of  death,  all  relerved 
cafes  are  abfolvable  by  the  ordinary. 

The  cafes  referved  by  the  pope,  accord- 
ing to  the  ritual  of  Paris,  are,  i.  The 
wilful  burning  of  churches,  and  alfo  of 
other  places,  if  the  incendiaiy  is  public- 
ly proclaimecT.  a.  Afilual  fimony.  3.  The 
murder  or  mutilation  of  a perfon  m holy 
orders.  4.  The  driking  a bifhop  or  other 
prelate.  5.  Furnifliing  arms  to  the  infi- 
dels. 6.  Falfifying  the  bulls  or  letters  of 
the  pope.  7.  Invading  or  pillaging  the 
lands  of  the  church.  8.  Violating  an 
interdiflion  ot  the  pope. 

CASH,  in  the  commercial  dile,  fignifies 
the  dock  of  money,  which  a merchant, 
trader,  or  banker  has  at  his  difpofal  in 
order  to  trade.  Thus  we  fay,  the  cafli 
of  fuch  a banker  amounts  to  ten,  twenty, 
or  thirty  thoufand  pounds. 

Cash-Book.  See  the  article  Book. 

CASHAN,  or  Kashan,  a ciiv  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Eyrac- Agem,  in  Perfia,  about 
one  hundred  miles  north  of  Ifpahan  : 
ead  long.  50°,  and  north  lat.  34°. 

CASHELL,  or  Cashill,  a city  of  the 
county  of  Tipperary,  in  Ireland,  about 
eighty  miles  fouth  -wed  of  Dublin  : weft 
long.  7“  40',  and  north  lat.  53“  16'. 

It  is  a bifliop’s  fee. 

CASHEW-NUT,  the  fruit  of  the  acajou- 
tree,  reckoned  by  Linnaeus  a fpecies  of 
anacardium.  See  the  articles  Acajou 
and  Anacardium. 

CASHIER,  a perfon  who  is  entrulled  with 
the  cadi  of  fome  public  company.  See 
the  articles  Cash  and  Company. 

CASI,  in  the  perfian  policy,  one  of  the 
two  judges  uniler  the  nadab,  who  decide 
all  religious  matters,  grant  all  divorces, 
and  are  prefent  af  all  public  afil',  having 
deputies  in  all  the  cities  of  ihe  kingdom. 
See  the  article  Nadab. 

CASING  of  timber  •work,  among  hnil- 
ders,  is  the  pladeting  a houfe  all  over  on 
the  outficle  with  mortar,  and  then  driking 
it  while  wet  by  a ruler  with  the  coi  ner  of 
a trowel,  to  make  it  refemble  the  joints 

of 
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, oF  free-ftone.  Some  dire£t  it  to  be  done 
upon  heart  laths,  becaufe  the  mortar 
would,  in  a little  time,  decay  the  fap 
laths  ; and  to  lay  on  the  mortar  in  two 
thicknelTes,  a/zz.  a fecond  before  the  firft 
is  dry, 

CASK,  a velTel  of  capacity,  for  preferv- 
ing  liquors  of  divers  hinds;  andalfofome- 
timesdry  goods,  as  fugar,  almonds,  @'c. 

A calk  of  fugar  is  a banel  of  that  com- 
modity, containing  from  eight  to  eleven 
^hundred  weight.  A calk  of  almonds  is 
about  three  hundred  weight. 

A calk  mounted  is  that  which  is  ready 
bound  with  all  its  hoops,  its  bottom,  and 
bars. 

A calk  in  ftaves,  that  of  which  all  the 
Haves  are  ready  prepai'ed,  and  want  only 
lo  be  joined  and  hooped.  They  are  often 
fh  pvied  thus  on  board  the  velfels  defigned 
for  the'  american  IHanils,  becaufe  they 
takeJfifs  room,  and  can  be  eafily  made 
up  there. 

Cask,  in  heraldry,  the  fame  with  helmet. 

CASKETS,  on  board  .a  lliip,  final!  ropes 
made  of  linnet,  and  faftened  to  gromets 
or  little  rings  upon  the  yards.  Their 
life  is,  to  make  fait  the  fail  to  the  yard, 
when  it  is  to  be  furled. 

Breaji  Caskets  are  the  longeft  or  biggeft 
of  thefe  calki-ts,  or  thofe  in  the  midll  of 
the  yard  betwixt  the  ties. 

CASPIAN-SEA,  a large  fea,  or  lake  of 
Afia,  bounded  by  the  province  of  Aftra- 
can  on  the  north,  and  by  part  of  Perfia 
on  the  eaft,  fouth,  and  weft.  It  is  up- 
wards of  four  hundred  miles  long  from 
fouth  to  north,  and  three  hundred  miles 
broad  from  eaft  to  weft. 

CASSANO,  afortrefs,  in  the  Milanefe,  in 
Italy,  iitiiated  on  the  river  Adda,  about 
twelve  miles  north-eaft  of  Milan  : eaft 
long.  50°,  and  north  latitude  45“  20'. 

CASSATION,  among  civilians,  the  aft 
of  annulling  any  aft  or  procedure.  The 
realbns  of  calTation  are,  i.  When  a de- 
cree is  direftly  contrary  to  another  de- 
cree, and  both  againlt  the  fame  party. 

2.  'When  the  decrees  are  contrary  to  the 
exprels  decifion  of  ftatutes  and  cuftoms. 

3.  When  the  formalities,  prefcribed  by 
the  laws,  have  not  been  obferved. 

Caflation  is  properly  a term  in  the  courts 
of  France,  the  laws  of  which  country 
require  the  party,  that  lues  for  a cafla- 
tion,  to  depofite  four  hundred  and  fifty 
livres,  which  fuin  is  foifeited  if  he  fails 
in  his  fuit., 

CASSAVI,  orCASSADA,  the  fame  with 
the  jatrpphaof  Linnazus.  See  Jatropha, 
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Of  the  root  of  this  plant,  which  is  ohl.., 

and  thick,  the  Americans  make  a kind  It 

bread,  faid  to  be  a wholefome  andnotirilli 
ing  food. 

CASSEL,  the  capital  of  the  landeravjti. 
of  Hvlfe-Caffel,  in  the  circle  of  the  1™ 
Rhine,  in  Germany,  fituated  on  the  ti. 
verFulde:  eaft  longitude  9"  iqI. 
north  latitude  51°  20'.  ’ 

Cassel  is  alfo  the  name  of  a town  in 
french  Flandei's,  about  fifteen  ir ' 
of  Dunkirk : eaft  longitude  30' 
north  latitude  50®  5'. 

CASSIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  decas. 
dria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants;  ih 
flower  of  which  confifts  of  five  hollow 
roundilh  petals,  the  lower  ones  larm 
and  more  diftant  than  the  others;  th 
fruit  is  an  oblong  pod,  divided  by  Irani, 
verfe  fepta  : the  feeds  are  numeron, 
roundilh,  and  affixed  to  the  upper  edgs 
of  the  valves. 

CalTu  is  divided  into  three  fpedes;  ih 
calfia  fiftula,  the  callia  lignea,  and  tke 
calfia  caryophyllata.  The  firft  is  ih 
calfia  of  the  Ihops,  the  foft  frelhpulpof 
which  is  an  e.xcellent  mild  cathartic 
is  given,  with  fuccefs,  in  infiaminaloiy 
fevers,  and  in  diforders  of  the  hreill, 
kidneys,  and  bladder.  The  callia  lig. 
nea,  or  calfia  bark,  much  refembles  ilie 
cinnamon  : it  is  a lloinachic  and  cortli!l| 
but  poflefles  thefe  virtues  in  a iefsdegre 
than  cinnamon  ; it  is  alfo  ufed  in  tie 
Venice- treacle,  mithridate,  &c.  Tke 
third,  being  the  caffia  caryophyllata,  or 
clove  bark,  is  a ftomachic,  carrainaliie, 
and  alexipharmic.  See  the  articles Ca- 
ryoPhvllus  and  Carminative, 

CASSIDA,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  inl'efls, 
of  the  order  of  the  coleoptera,  witlitli- 
form  or  thiead-like  antennne,  thidil 
towards  the  extremities : add  to  ikiSi 
that  the  thorax,  is  plain  and  marginateJ. 
Of  this  genus  there  are  a great  niii| 
Ipecies,  fqme  green,  foine  grey,  kil 
inoft  black  ; all  which  have  been  coo- 
founded,  by  authors,  with  the  beelki'i 
and  called  in  englilh  tortoife-beetles. 

CASSIMERE,  the  capital  city  ofapro' 
vince  of  the  fame  name  in  the  hither  !»■ 
dia  : eaft  longitude  75®,  and  northlali' 
tilde  35°.  It  was  once  the  capital  ell 
kingdom,  and  is  ftill  fometimes  therft 
dence  of  the  mogul, 

CASSINE,  the  cassia-berry-tiieEi « 
botany,  a genus  of  the  pentandria-digl- 
nia  clafs  of  plants  : the  flower  of  'vftl 
is  patent,  divided  into  five  fuboval,  d’ 
tufe  fegments  larger  than  the  cup;  ^ 
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fruit  is  a roundi/h  berry  with  three  cells, 
containing  folitary  fuboval  feeds.  This 
plant  isufed  in  fouth  America  in  the  fame 

manner  as  tea. 

CASSIOPEIA,  in  aftronomy,  a conftelia- 
tion  of  the  northern  hemifphere,  fituated 
oppofite  to  the  great  bear,  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  pole.  The  ftars  of  this  con- 
ftellation,  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  are 
thirteen  ; in  Tycho’s,  twenty-eight ; 
and  in  jMr.  Flamftead’s,  fifty-fix. 

In  the  year  1572,  a remarkable  new  ftar 
appeared  in  this  conftellation,  furpaffing 
firius  or  lyra  in  brightnefs  and  magni- 
tude. It  appeared  even  bigger  than  ju- 
piter,  which,  at  that  time,  was  near  his 
perigee,  and  by  fome  was  thought  equal 
to  Venus,  when  fhe  is  in  her  greateft 
lulfre;  but,  in  a month,  it  began  to  di- 
ininilli  in  luftre,  and,  in  about  eighteen 

, months,  entirely  difappeared. 

CASSIS,  the  HELMET- SHELL,  in  natural 
hifiory,  a fpecies  of  murex.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Murex. 

CASSITERIA,  in  the  hiftory  of  foflils,  a 
genus  of  cryftals,  the  figures  of  which 
are  influenced  by  an  admixture  of  fome 
particles  of  tin. 

The  cafilteria  are  of  two  kinds  : the 
wiiitilh  pellucid  caffiterion,  and  the  brqwn 
cafliterion  ; the  firfl:  is  a tolerably  bright 
and  pellucid  cryftal,  and  feldom  fubjedt 
to  the  common  blemilhes  of  cryftal  : it 
is  of  a perfeft  and  regular  form,  in  the 
figure  of  a quadrilateral  pyramid,  and 
is  found  in  Devonlliire  and  Coinwall 
principally.  The  brown  caffiterion  is 
like  the  former  in  figure  : it  is  of  a very 
fraooth  and  glolfy  furface,  and  is  alfo 
found  in  great  plenty,  in  Devonffiire  and 
Cornwall. 

CASSOCK,  otCASSULA,  a kind  of  robe 
or  gown,  wore  over  the  reft  of  the  habit, 
particularly  by  the  clergy. 

The  word  caffbck  comes  from  the  french 
cafaque,  an  horfeman’s  coat ; fome  derive 
that  again  from  the  garment  of  the  Cof- 
faqiies. 

CASSOWARY,  in  ornithology,  makes  a 
diltinfl  genus  of  birds,  of  the  order  of 
the  gallin®  ; the  charaflers  of  which  are 
thefe ; its  feet  have  each  three  toes,  all 
placed  foreward  ; and  its  head  is  orna- 
mented with  a kind  of  bony  comb  and 
nakrd  vvattles. 

There  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
which  Is  a robuft,  large,  and  thick  bird, 
nieafuring  four  feet  and  an  half  when  it 
flretches  oi’t  its  neck.  See  plate  XXXVII. 
%.  6. 


C ASSUME  AZAR,  a town  of  India,  In 
Alia,  fituated  on  the  river  Ganges,  in  the 
province  of  Bengal : eaft  longitude 
and  north  latitude  24°. 

CASSUMUNAR,  in  the  materia  medica, 
a root  approaching  to  that  of  zedoary. 
It  is  cardiac  and  fudorific,  and  famous  in 
nervous  cafes  it  is  alfo  an  ingredient  in 
many  compofitions,  and  is  preferibed  in 
powders,  bolulTes,  and  inlufions.  Its 
dofe  is  from  five  to  fifteen  grains. 

CASSYT  A,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  trlan- 
dria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants  ; the  ca- 
lyx of  which  is  a fmall  permanent  peri- 
anthium,  divided  into  three  indentures; 
the  corolla  confifts  of  a lingle  petal,  di- 
vided into  three  fegments  ; the  fruit  is  an 
oval  berry,  confifting  of  one  cell,  in 
which  is  a lingle  feed. 

CASTANEA,  the  Chesnut,  in  botany', 
is  comprehended  by  Linnreus  under  fa- 
gus.  See  the  article  Fagus. 

CASTANET,  a mufical  inttrumentof  the 
pulfative  kind,  wherewith  the  Moors, 
Spaniards,  and  Bohemians  accompany 
their  dances,  farabands,  and  guittars, 
ferving  only  to  diredi  the  time. 

It  confifts  of  two  little  round  pieces  of 
wood,  dried  and  hollowed,  in  the  man- 
ner of  a fpoonj  the  concavities  whereof 
are  placed  on  one  another,  faftened  to 
the  thumb,  and  beat,  from  time  to  time, 
with  the  middle  finger,  to  direfi  their 
motions  and  cadences  : they  may  beat 
eight  or  nine  times  in  the  fpace  of  a mea- 
fure  or  fecond  of  a minute. 

CASTANOVITZ,  a town  of  Croatia, 
fituated  on  the  river  Unna,  which  divides 
C’liriftendom  fromTurky:  eaftlongitude 
17°  20',  and  north  latitude  45*  40'. 

It  is  fubjefl  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria, 

CASTEL-ARAGONESE,  a fortrefs  of 
Sardinia,  fituated  on  the  north-weft  coaft 
of  that  illand  : eaft  longitude  8“  45',  and 
north  latitude  41“. 

Castel-bar,  a town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county'  of  Mayo,  and  province  of  Con- 
naught, about  thirty  eight  miles  north  of 
Gallway:  weft  long.  9"  24',  north’ lat. 
53°  25'- 

Castel  BRANCO,  a city  of  the  province  of 
Beira,  in  Portugal,  about  ninety-five 
miles  north-eaft  of  Lilbon  ; weft  long. 
8°,  north  latitude  39°  35'. 

Castel  de  Vide,  a town  of  Alentejo, 
in  Portugal,  about  twelve  miles  eaft  of 
Portalcgre,  and  thii  ly-five  weft  of  Alcan- 
tara : weft  longitude  7“  40',  nonh  lati- 
tude 39', 

Ca'3TEi.’RC)DS.iGO,  a town  of  Portugal, 

in 
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in  the  province  of  Tralofmontes,  fituatecl 
thirty  miles  north  weft  of  the  city  Ro- 
drigo : weft  long.  7°,  north  lat.  41°. 

CASTELLA,  a town  of  the  Mantuan,  in 
Italy,  about  five  miles  north-eaft  of  the 
city  of  Mantua  : eaft  longitude  ii'’  15', 
north  latitude  45”  30'. 

CASTELLAN,  the  name  of  a dignity  or 
charge  in  Poland  : the  caftellans  are  fe- 
nators  of  the  kingdom,  but  ienators  only 
of  the  lovver  clafs,  who,  in  diets,  fit  on 
low  feats,  behind  the  palatines,  or  great 
fenators.  They  are  a kind  of  lieutenants 
of  provinces,  and  command  a part  of  the 
palatinate  under  the  palatine. 

CASTELLANy,  the  territory  belonging 
to  any  city  or  town,  chiefly  ufed  in  France 
and  Flanders  : thus  we  fay,  the  caftellany 
ofLifle,  Ypres,  &c. 

CASTIGLIONE,  a fortified  town  in  the 
dutchy  of  Mantua,  about  twenty  miles 
, north- weft  of  the  city,  of  Mantua:  eaft 
longitude  ii®,  north  latitude  45®  15'. 

CASTILE,  the  name  of  two  inland  pro- 
vinces of  Spain,  fituated  almoft  in  the 
middle  of  that  kingdom  : the  moft  fou- 
therly  one  is  calh  d New  Caftile,  and  the 
other,  towards  the  north.  Old  Caftile  ; 
Madrid  being  the  capital  of  the  former, 
and  Burges  ot  the  latter. 

Castile  de  Os.o,  a name  given  by  the 
Spaniards  to  a province  of  Terra  Firma, 
on  their  firft  planting  it. 

CASTILLAN,  or  Castillane,  a gold- 
coin,  current  in  Spain,  and  worth  four- 
teen rials  and  fixteen  deniers. 

Castillan  is  alfo  a weight  ufed  in  Spain 
for  weighing  gold.  It  is  the  hundredth 
part  of  a pound  fpanilh  weight. 

What  they  commonly  call  a weight  of 
gold  in  Spain,  is  always  underftood  of 
thecartillan. 

CASTILLARA,  a town  of  the  Mantuan, 
in  Italy,  fituated  fi.x  miles  north-eaft  of 
the  city  of  Mantua  : eaft  long.  11°  25', 
north  lat.  45®  ao'. 

CASTILLON,  a town  of  Perigort,  in  the 
province  of  Guienne,  in  France,  fituated 
on  the  river  Dordonne,  fixteen  miles  eaft 
ol  Buurdeau.x  : weft  long.  2®  40',  north 
latituile  44°  50'. 

CASTING,  in  foundery,  the  running  of  a 
metal  into  a mould,  prepared  for' that 
purpufe. 

Castin-g  0/ candles,  is  the  filling  the  mould 
with  tallow. 

Casting  of  lead  on  cloib,  is  the  ufing  a 
frame,  or  mould,  covered  with  woolen 
cloth,  and  linen  over  it,  to  call  .the  lead 
into  tine  flreets. 


Casting  ofmelah,  of  letters,  bell,, 

See.  See  the  article  Fottmt,,,-,.  vsWy 


See  the  article  Foundery 
Casting  in fand or  earth,  isthe  mnn' 
of  metals  between  two  frames,  ormnnl? 
filled  with  fand  or  earth,  J 

figure  that  the  metal  is  to  take,  hashed 
imprelTed  tn  creux,  by  means  ' 
tern. 


Casting  m Jlone  or  flajler',  is  the  fiHij, 
with  fine  liquid  plafter  a mould  that 
been  taken  in  pieces  off  a ftatue,  of  Slhtt 
piece  of  fculpture,  and  run  togetheragii,,. 

Casting,  in  falconry,  any  thing  tliitii 
given  a hawk  to  cleanfe  and  purge  his 
gorge  : of  thefe  there  are  two  fotu 
feathers  and  cotton  ; the  latter  whereofis 
given  in  pellets,  about  the  bignefs  ofj 
hazel-nut,  conveyed  into  his  gorvejfiK 
he  hath  flipped.  If,  in  the  morninf, 
he  has  eaft  them  out  round,  while  not 
ftinking,  nor  very  waterifli,  he  inayln 
concluded  to  be  found;  if  othervvife,  h 
is  unfound.  The  calling  of  plumages 
obferved  after  the  fame  way  as  that  of 
cotton. 

Casting,  in  joining,  &c.  Wood  is  B 
to  be  call  or  warped,  when  either  by  is 
own  drought,  or  moifture  of  the  air,  ot 
other  accidents,  it  flioots  or  Ihrinks,  al- 
tering  its  flatnefs  or  ftraightnefs,  andht. 
coming  crooked. 

CASTLE,  a fortrefs  or  place  rendered  de- 
fenceable,  either  by  nature  or  art. 

A caftle  is  a fort,  or  little  citadel.  Ste 
the  article  Citadel. 

It  frequently  fignifies  with  us  the  prill, 
cipal  -manfion  of  noblemen. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  11.  there  were  no 
lei's  than  1 1 1 5 caftles  in  England,  eacliif 
which  contained  a manor. 

Castle,  in  the  fea-langnage,  isapirtil 
the  .ftiip,  of  which  there  are  tsvo,  ill 
foie-caftle,  being  the  elevation  at  ik 
prow,  or  the  uppermoft  deck,  towarJl 
the  mizen,  the  place  where  the  kilch* 
are.  Hind-caftle  is  the  elevation  whitl 
reigns  on  the  ftern,  over  the  lall  ded, 
where  the  officers  cabbins  and  places  (( 
affembly  are. 

Castle-c  A REY,  a market-town  of  Soiwr- 
fetftiu  e,  fituated  ten  miles  I'outli  eiH 
Wells  : weft  longitude  a°  40',  norlhhli' 
titude  51®  15'. 

Castle-rising,  a borough-tovinofNoi' 
folk,  fituated  near  the  lea  coaft,  >h®l 
thirty  miles  weft  of  Norwich,  andftin 
north  ofLynni.ealt  longitude  40’, Mil' 
latitude  52®  4 6'. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

Castle-ward,  or  CASTiE-GUAib’ 
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MV  laid  on  fuch  as  dwell  withiil  a certain 
Jiftance  of  a caftle,  towards  the  mainte- 
nance of  tliofe  that  watch  and  ward  the 
caftie-  the  word  is  fometimes  ufed  for 
the  circuit  itfelf,  inhabited  by  fuch  as  are 
fubjea  to  this  fervicet 

Castle-work,  fervice  or  labour  done  by 
inferior  tenants,  for  the  building  and  up- 
holding of  caftles  of  defence,  towards 
which  fome  gave  their  perlonal  afliftance, 
and  others  paid  their  contributions.  This 
was  one  of  the  three  iveceflary  charges  to 
vvhicli  all  lands,  among  our  faxon  an- 
, celfors,  wereexpredy  fubjea.  ^ 

CASTON,  a market-town  of  Norfolk, 
about  eight  miles  north-  weft  of  Norwich: 
ealflong.  i°  ao',  north  lat.  51°  45'. 
CASTOR,  the  Beaver,  in  zoology,  a 
genus  of  quadrupeds,  of  the  order  of  the 
glires,  the  feet  of  which  have  each  five 
toes,  and  the  hinder  ones  are  formed  for 
fwiraraing. 

Under  this  genus  are  comprehended, 
j,  The  beaver,  properly  fo  called,  with 
a black,  flat,  and  oval  tail : this  fpecics 
produces  this  caftoreum.  a.  The  caftor, 
with  a flat,  lanceolated,  or  oblong  tail, 
called  by  Clufitis  the  exotic  water-rat. 
3,  The  round-tailed  great  water-rat. 
See  plate  XXXVII.  fig.  7.  which  repre- 
fents  the  common  beaver. 

Castor,  in  aftronomy,  a moiety  of  the 
conftellation  of  gemini,  called  allb  Apol- 
lo. See  the  article  Gemini. 

Castor  and  Pollux,  two  meteors  which 
fometimes,  in  a Itorm  at  fea,  appear  flick- 
ing to  fome  part  of  the  fhip,  in  the  fliape 
of  two  fire-balls:  when  only  one  is  feen, 
it  is  more  properly  called  Helena.  The 
two  together  are  adjudged  to  portend  a 
celfation  of  the  ftorm  : but  one  alone 
portends  ill,  and  that  the  feverett  part  of 
the  temped  is  yet  to  come  i both  thefe 
balls  are  by  fome  called  Tyndarides, 
Castor  is  alfo  the  name  of  a market-town 
of  Lincolnfliire,  twenty  miles  north-eaft 
of  Lincoln : weft  longitude  iz',  and 
north  latitude  53°  30'. 

CASTOREUM,  castor,  in  the  materia 
inedica,  is  by  many  miftaken  for  the 
tefticles  of  the  caftor  or  beaver,  though  in 
fafl,  a peculiar  fecreted  matter,  contain- 
ed in  bags  deftined  to  receive  it,  in  the 
manner  of  the  mulk  and  civet : yet  filu- 
ated  differently  in  the  animal.  See  the 
article  Casto’r. 

Caftoreum  is  an  indurated  fubftance, 
formed  of  a matter  once  fluid,  the  thin- 
ner part  of  which  has  been  evaporated  in 
VOL.  I. 


drying.  It  Is  a light  and  friable  thatfcrf- 
of  a moderately  lax  texture,  and  of  A 
deep  dufky  brown  colour.  It  is  of  a 
fomewhat  acrid  and  bitterifh  talfe,  and  of 
a ftrong,  and,  to  many  people,  a very 
difagreeable  fracll.  It  is  brought  to  us  ia 
the  bags  which  naturally  contain  it  while 
in  the  animal : and  thefe  fo  much  refem- 
ble  the  tefticles  of  an  animal  both  in  theic 
dry  ftafe,  and  when  on  the  body  of  the 
creatures,  that  we  are  not  to  wonder 
people  who  had  not  examined  their  fitu- 
atlon  on  the  animal  really  took  them  for 
fuch.  Thefe  bags  are  always  joined  two 
together  ; they  are  equal  in  fize  and  of 
an  oblong  form  ; they  are  placed  fide  by 

■ fide  in  their  natural  fitiiation  in  one 
bag,  which  contains  them  both.  This  bag 
is  fometimes  fent  over  to  us  with  them, 
but  much  oftener  they  are  fent  without  it, 
the  criftom  of  the  people,  who  fell  it  to 
the  merchants,  being  to  take  out  the  two 
bags  from  the  common  membrane,  and 
hang  them  up  in  a chimney  to  dry.  In 
which  operation  they  acquire  the  brown 
colour  we  fee  them  of,  their  original  one 
being  a pale  flefli  colour. 

It  is  a very  valuable  medicine,  of  great 
ufe  in  hyfteric  cafes,  and  in  all  diford ers 
of  the  nerves.  It  attenuates  vifcuous  hu- 
mours, promotes  the  menfes,  and  refifts 
putrefafilion.  It  is  good  alfo  in  epil.ep- 
fies,  palfies,  and  all  complaints  of  that 
kind.  See  the  article  Castor. 

CASTRATION,  in  furgery,  the  operation 
of  gelding. 

It  was  prohibited  by  a decree  of  the  fenate 
of  Rome  under  Hadrian  ; and  the  cor- 
nelian law  fubjefted  the  perfon  who  per- 
formed the  operation,  to  the  fame  penal- 
ties as  the  perfon  on  whom  it  was  per- 
formed, although  it  was  done  with  his 
confent. 

Caftration  is  much  in  ufe  in  Afia  and 
Turkey,  where  it  is  praftil'ed  upon  the 
Haves,  to  prevent  any  commerce  with 
their  women.  In  Italy,  caftration  is  fre- 
quent from  anclher  motive,  namely,  to 
preferve  the  voice  for  Tinging.  It  is  fome- 
times found  neceffary  in  chirurgical  cafes, 
as  in  a farcocele  and  cancer  of  the  tefti- 
cles. For  the  method,  therefore,  of  per- 
forming this  operation,  fee  the  article 
Sarcocele.  ' 

CASTREL,  or  Kestrel,  a fort  of  hawk 
which  in  fliape  refembles  the  lanner,  but 
in  fize  the  hobby.  Her  game  is  the 
growfe ; but  as  (lie  is  a flow  cowardly 
bird,  die' is  not  much  ufed, 
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C ASTRES,  a city  of  Languedoc,  InErance, 
about  thirty-five  miles  eaft  of  Tholoufe  : 

■ eaft  longitude  a°j  and  north  latitude  43° 
40'. 

It  is  a biftiop’s  fee. 

CASTRO,  the  capital  of  the  ifland  of  Chi- 
loe,  on  the  coaft  of  Chili,  in  fouth  Ame- 
rica : weft  long.  8a°,  fouth  latit.  43“. 

Castro  is  alfo  the  capital  of  a dutchy  of 
the  fame  name  in  the  pope’s  territories,  in 
Italy,  fituated  on  the  confines  of  Tuf- 
cany  : eaft  longitude  iz®  35^3  north  la- 
titude 4i°  30'. 

CASTRO.is  likewifea  town  In  the  territory 
of  Otranto,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
about  feven  miles  fouth  of  Otranto  : eaft 
longitude  19° 'is',  north  latitude  40°  S'. 

Castro  marino,  a town  in  the  province 
of  Algarva,  in  Portugal,  fituated  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Guadiana,  on  the 
confines  of  Andalufia,  weft  long.  8°  15'j 
north  latitude  37“. 

' CASU  coNSXMiLi,  in  lavv,  a writ  of  en- 
try  granted  where  a tenant,  by  courtefy 
or  for  life,  aliens  either  in  fee,  in  tail,  or 
for  the  term  of  another’s  life.  It  is 
brought  by  him  in  reverfion  agalnlt  the 
perfon,  to  whom  fuch  tenant  does  fo  alien 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  reverfioner,  in  the 
tenant’s  life  time. 

Casu  proviso,  in  law,  a writ  of  entry 
• founded  on  the  ftatute  of  Gloucefter, 
where  a tenant  in  dower  aliens  the  lands 
Ihe  fo  holds  in  fee,  or  for  life;  and  lies  for" 
the  party  in  reverfion  againft  the  alienee. 

Ch.T,felis,  a well-known  quadruped,  of 

' the  order  of  the  ferae,  or  beafts  of  prey. 
See  the  article  Felis. 

The  domeftic  cat  is  diverfified  with  an  al- 
moft  infinite  variety  of  colours  and 
ftreaks  ; but  the  natural  colour,  in  a wild 
ftate,  is  a brown  tawney,  variegated  with 
ftreaks  of  a pale  whitifti  colour.  In 
France,  the  cats  are  all  of  a blnifli  lead- 
colour  ; and,  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
they  are  all  over  white.  See  plate 
XXXVIII,  fig.  I.  which  reprefents  the 
common  cat. 

Cat-mint,  in  botany,  the  engllllt.name  of 
the  nepeta  of  botanifts.  See  Nepeta. 

Cat-harpings,  in  a lliip,  fmall  ropes  run- 
ning in  little  blocks  from  one  fide  of  the 
ihrowds  to  the  other,  near  the  deck. 
Their  ufe  is  to  force  the  llirowds,  and 
make  them  taught,  for  the  more  fecurity 
and  fafety  of  the  mafts. 

Cat,  or  Cat- HEAD,  on  fhipboard,  a ftiort 
piece  of  timber  in  a fliip,  lying  aloft 
right  over  the  hawfe,  having  at  one  end 


two  flnvcrs,  wherein  is  reeved  a 
with  a great  iron  hook  fattened  to  it  call  I 

Cat-hook.  Its  ufe  is  to  trice  up  the  „ 
chor,  from,  the  hawfe  to  the  top  of  tC 
fore-caftle.  ™ 

Cat-rope.  See  the  article  Rope. 
Cat-holes,  in  alhip,  are  over  the parij 
as  right  with  the  capftan  as  they  can  be* 
their  ufe  is  to  heave  the  fliip  afteni,  upon 
occafion,  by  a cable,  or  a hawfe,  caL 
ftern-faft.  See  the  article  Stern-fast 

Cat  of  the  mountain,  caius  pardus,  a„ani! 
rnal  of  the  cat-kind,  about  the  fee  of  j 
niaftiff,variegated  with  longitudinal  black 
ftreaks  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and 
■ black  fpots  on  the  under  part  ' 1.. 
plate  XXXVIII.  fig.  z.  ^ ” 

CATABIBAZON,  in  aftronomy,  tit 
moon’s  defending  node,  called  alfodra. 
gon’s  tail.  See  the  article  Node. 

CATACAUSTIC  curves,  in  the  high, 
er  geometry,  that  fpecies  of  cauilic  cuRej 
which  are  formed  by  reflexion.  Seethe 
article  Caustic  curve. 

Thefe  curves  are  generated  after  thefol. 
lowing  manner.  If  there  be  an  infinite 
number  of  rays  as  AB,  AC,  AD, 
(plate XXXVIII. fig.  3.)proceedingfroin 
the  radiating  point  A, and  reflefiled  atany 
given  curve  B D H,  fo  that  the  angles  of 
incidence  be  ttill  equal  to  thofe  of  reflec- 
tion ; then  the  curve  BEG,  fo  which  the 
reflefted  rays  B I,  C E,  D F,  S’r.  are  tan- 
gents  continually,  as  in  the  points  I,  E,?, 
is  called  the  catacauftic  curve. 

If  the  reflefled  I B be  produced  to  K,fo 
that  AB— BK.,  and  the  curve  KL  be. 
the  evolute  of  the  c.itacauftic  BEG,  be- 
f'ginning  at  the  point  K;  then  the  portion 
of  the  catacauftic  BE— AC— AB  + 
CE — ^^B  I continually.  Or  if  any  two 
incident  rays  as  A B,  A C be  taken,  that 
portion  of  the  cauftic  that  is  dvolved  while 
the  ray  A B approaches  to  a coincidence 
with  A C,  is  equal  to  the  difference  of 
thofe  incident  rays-fthe  difference  of  the 
reflefled  rays.  Vl'lien  the  given  curveis 
a geometrical  one,  the  catacauftic  tyillbe 
fo  too,  and  alway.s  rediifiable. 

The  catacauftic  of  a circle  is  a cycloid, 
formed  by  the  revolution  of  a circle  along 
a circle.  The  cauftic  of  the  vulgar  femi- 
cycloid,  when  the  rays  are  parallel  to  the 
axis  is  alfo  a vulgar  cycloid,  deferibed 
by  the  revolution'  of  a circle  upon  the 
fame  bafe.  The  cauftic  of  the  logiirilli- 
mic  fpira!  is  the  fame  curve,  onlyfetin 
a difterent  pofition. 

CATACHRESIS,  in  rhetoric,  a Hops 

which 
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wWcli  borrows  the  name  of  one  thing  to 
exprels  another.  Thus  Milton  defcrib- 
ing  Raphael’s  defcent  from  the  empyreal 
heaven  to  paradifej  fays, 

«Down  thither  prone  in  flight 
“ He  fpeeds,  and  thto’  the  vaft  ethereal 
“ Iky 

« Sails  between  worlds  and  worlds. 

CATACOMB,  a grotto  or  fubterraneous 
place  fof  the  burial  of  the  dead.  _ 

The  term  is  particularly  ufed  in  Italy, 
for  a vaft  aflemblage  of  fubterraneous 
fepiilchres,  three  leagues  from  Rome,  in 
the  via  appia,  fuppofed  to  be  the  fepul- 
cliresof  the  antients.  Others  imagine 
thefe  catacombs  to  be  the  cells  wherein  the 
primitive  chriftians  hid  themfclves.  Each 
catacomb  is  three  foot  broad,  and  eight 
or  ten  high,  running  in  form  of  an  alley 
or  gallery,  and  communicating  with  one 
another. 

Some  authors  fuppofe  them  to  have  been 
the  puticuli  mentioned  by  Feftus  Pom- 
peius,  into  which  the  Romans  threw  the 
bodies  of  their  flaves,  to  whom  they  de- 
nied the  honours  of  burying:  and  Mr. 
Monro,  in  the  philofophical  tranfaflions, 
gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  catacombs 
were  the  burial  places  of  the  firft  Romans, 
before  the  pra6i;ice  of  burning  the  dead 
was  introduced  ; and  that  they  were  dug 
in  confequence  of  thefe  opinions,  that 
fliades  hate  the  light,  and  love  to  hover 
about  the  place  where  their  bodies  were 
laid. 

CATACOUSTICS,  an  appellation  given 
to  the  doftrine  of  refldfted  founds,  called 
alfocataphonics. 

CAT ADIOPTRICAI, TELESCOPE,  that 
otherwife  called  a reflefting  one.  See  the 
article  Telescope. 

CATADUPA,  a water- fall,  or  cataraft. 
See  the  article  Cataract. 

Hence  the  inhabitants  about  the  catarafls 
of  the  Nile,  were  called  catadupi  by  the 
antients. 

CATAFALCO,  in  architefture,  a deco- 
ration of  fculpture,  painting,  &c.  raifed 
on  a timber  fcaffold,  to  llrew  a coflin  or 
tomb  in  a funeral  folemnity, 

CATALEPSY,  catalepjis,  in  medicine, 
the  fame  with  catoche.  See  Catoche. 

CATALLIS  CAPTis  nomine  distric- 
TiONis,  in  law,  a writ  which  lies  where 
a houfe  is  within  a borough,  for  rent  if- 
fuing  out  of  the  fame  : and  this  writ 
warrants  the  taking  of  doors  or  windows 
by  way  of  diftrefs. 

Catallis  redendis,  a writ  that  lies 
where  goods  being  delivered  to  perfons  to 


keep  until  a certain  day,  are  not  on  de- 
mand delivered  on  that  day. 

CATALOGUE,  a lift:  or  enumeration  of 
the  names  of  feveral  books,  men,  or 
other  things,  according  to  a certain  or- 
der. 

In  compiling  a catalogue  of  all  the  au- 
thors who  have  wrote  on  any  particular 
branch  of  fcience,  Morhof  gives  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  it  fliould  exhibit  a fynopfis 
of  all  the  books  in  that  fcience,  whether 
publillied  or  in  mamifcript  j that  the 
names  of  the  authors  fhould  be  ranged 
in  the  order  of  the  years  when  their 
works  wei-e  publiflied  ; and,  thirdly,, 
that  a catalogue  Ihculd  be  added  of  the 
works  themfelves,  in  the  order  of  time 
alfo  ; and  that  each  of  thefe  fliould  eom- 
' prebend  a fummary,  not  only  of  the 
chapters,  but  of  the  contents  of  thefe 
chapters.  We  have  likewife,  in  the 
fame  author,  an  account  of  the  molt  re- 
markable catalogues,  and  writers  of  ca- 
talogues, of  different  nations,  to  which 
we  refer  thofe  who  deflre  to  be  more 
fully  informed  in  this  fubjeft. 

Catalogue  of  the  Jiars,  is  a lift  of  die 
fixed  ftars  difpofed  in  their  feveral  con- 
ftellations,  with  the  longitudes  and  lati- 
tudes of  each.  ■ 

The  moft  renowned  compofers  of  thefe 
catalogues  are,  i.  Ptolemy,  who  added 
his  ovvn  obfervations  to  thofe  of  Hippar- 
chus Rhodius,  about  the  year  of  Chrlft: 
8So.  2.  Ulugh  Beigh  made  a catalogue 
of  the  fixed  ftai-s  in  1437.  3.  Tycho 

Brahe  determined  the  places  of  777 
flars  for  the  year  3600.  4.  William 

Landgrave  ofHefle,  with  his  mathema- 
ticians, determined  the  places  of  400  fix- 
ed ftars.  5.  In  the  year  1667,  Dr.  Hal- 
ley, in  the  ifland  of  St.  Helena,  obferved 
350  not  vifible  in  our  horizon.  And, 
6.  J.  Hevelius,  adding  his  own  obferva- 
tions  to  thofe  of  the  antients,  and  of  Di-, 
Halley,  made  a catalogue  of  iSSS.  But 
the  laft:  and  gieateftis  the  britannic  cata- 
logue, a performance  the  moft  perfefl  of 
its  kind,  compiled  from  the  obfervations 
of  the  accui  ate  Mr.  Fiamftead,  who  with 
all  the  talents  and  apparatus  requifite  for 
fuch  an  undertaking,  devoted  himfelf  to 
that  work  for  a long  feries  of  years.  It 
contains  2734  ftars. 

CATALONIA,  a pi'ovince  of  Spain, 
bounded  by  the  Pyrenean  mountains, 
which  divide  it  from  Finance,  on  the 
north  ; by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  eaft 
and  fouth  ; and  by  the  provinces.of  Ara- 
gon and  Valencia,  on  the  weft, 
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catamenia,  in  medicine,  the  fame 
with  the  meiifes.  See  Menses. 

catamite,  a boy  kept  for  fodomitical 
praftices.  See  the  article  SODOMY. 

CATANANCB,  or  Catananche,  in 
botany,  a genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  fyngenefia-polygamia  clafs;  the  com- 
pound flower  of  which  is  often  imbricated 
pnd  uniform  : the  proper  flower  is  monor 
petalous,  ligulated,  linear,  longer  than 
the  cup,  truncated  and  quinquedentated: 
theite  is  no  pericarpium.  The  feeds  are 
folitary,  comprefled,  and  crowned  with 
a little  cup  of  four  or  five  hairs.  See  plate 
XXXVni.  fig.  4. 

CATANIA,  a city  and  port- town  of  Sici- 

. ly,  about  thirty- five  miles  north  of  Sy- 
racufe,  near  the  foot  of  mount  iEtna  : 
eaft  longitude  15°,  north  latitude  38°. 

CATAPAN,  a name  given  by  the  greek 
emperors  to  the  governor  of  Puglia  and 
Calabria  in  Italy.  They  fucceeded  the 
exarchs  of  Ravenna  ; and  Du  Cange  is 
of  opiiiion,  a chronological  table  of  thefe 
governors  might  be  very  ferviceable  for 
underftanding.the  byzantine  hiftorians. 

CAT AP ASM,  among  antient  phyficians, 
fignifies  any  dry  medicine  reduced  to 
powder,  in  order  to  be  ufed  by  way  of 
infpiration  in  the  whole  body,  or  any 
part  of  it.  Some  catapafms  are  appro- 
priated to  ulcers,  fome  to  the  fkin  : the 
former  cicatrize,  the  latter  are  deterfive. 
We  learn  from  Pliny,  that  catapafms  of 
rofes  were  ufed  to  reftrain  fweat,  and  to 
dry  the  body  after  bathing. 

CATAPELTAJ,  or  Catapult  a.  In  an- 
tiquity, See  the  article  Catapulta. 

C ATAPHONICS,  the  fcience  which  con- 
fiders  the  properties  of  refledled  founds. 
See  the  article  Echo, 

CATAPHORA,  in  medicine,  the  fame 
as  coma.  See  the  article  Coma. 

CATAPHRACTA,  in  antiquity,  a kind 
of  coat  of  mail,  which  covered  the  Jbl- 
dier  from  head  to  foot. 

Hence  cataphrafli  were  horfemen  armed 
with  the  cataphrafta,  whofe  horfes,  as 
Sallufl:  fays,  were  covered  with  linen  fujl 
of  iron  plates  difpofed  like  feathers. 

CATAPHRACTUS,  or  Pggge,  in  zoo- 
logy, a filh  of  the  rottuE-kind,  with  an 
cfilagonal  body,  and  a great  many  cirri, 
pr  beards.  See  the  article  Cdttus. 

CATAPHRYGIANS,  antient  heretics, 
who  took  their  name  from  the  country  of 
Phrygia.  They  fuppofe  the  holy  fpirit 
had  abandoned  the  church,  and  therefore 
lhajt.Mpfitanus,  as  4 prpphgt,  gpd  Pfif? 


cilia  and  Maximilla,  as  ttue  propheiftt,- 
were  to  be  confulted  in  every  thing  relit 
ing  to  religion,  ° 

CATAPLASM,  an  external  topical  nu 
dicine,  of  a foft  confiftence,  and  ptepai' 
ed  of  ingredients  of  different  virtues  jc" 

cording  to  the  intention  of  the  phyfida,,' 
Hence  there  are  different  forts  of  catap' 
lafms,  with  refpea  to  the  matter  of 
which  they  confift,  as  emollient,  refol. 
vent,  difcutient,  fnppurative,  corioboia. 
live,  anodyne  and  antifeptic  cataplafins, 
They  are  commonly  applied  hot,  or  lukcl 
warm,  rolled  up  in  linen  cloths,  whic\ 
by  means  of  the  oils  which  are  added 
preferve  heat  for  a confiderable  time  j for 
which  end  alfo  fome,  upon  thefe,  apply 
a fwine  or  ox’s  bladder,  and  fometimef 
on  the  top  of  all,  apply  an  earthern  tile, 
Some  cataplafms  are  prepared  by  boiling 
over  a fire,  others  not ; whence  they  are 
diftinguilhed  into  crude  and  boiled.  Of 
the  former,  are  green  plants  bruifed  and 
reduced  to  a pulp,  or  dried  and  reduced  to 
a powder,  which  is  mixed  with  a come, 
nfent  quantity  of  oil  or  other  proper  li, 
quor.  Thofe  prepared  by  fire,  arehruiftd 
or  pounded  plants  boiled  to  a foftnefs, 
and  then  boiled  over  again  to  the  thick- 
nefs  of  pap,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of 
mucilage,  meal  and  fat,  oil,  butter, 
ointment,  leaven,  bread,  honey,'  R. 
In  prepai'ing' cataprlafins  of  milk,  with 
an  intention  of  mollifying,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  not  to  boil  them  too  much,  be- 
caufe  milk  is  infpiffaied  by  deco£tior,aiiJ 
the  thin  parts  of  it  are  diffipated.  Obfervt 
alfo  to  choofe  the  neweft  and  richeft  milk 
that  can  be  got. 

CATAPULTA,  in  antiquity,  a military 
engine  contrived  for  the  throwing  of  ar- 
rows, darts,  and  fometimes  ftonesupdn 
the  enemy. 

Some  of  thefe  engines  were  of  fuch  force, 
that  they  would  throw  ftones  of  an  hun- 
dred weight.  Jofephus  takes  notice  of 
the  furprifing  effedls  of  thefe  engines, 
and  fays,  that  the  ftones  thrown  out  of 
them  beat  down  the  battlements,  knocked 
off  the  angles  of  the  tovvers,  and  would 
level  a whole  file  of  men,  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  were  the  phalanx  never  [0 
deep. 

The  catapulta  differed  from  the  ballilt), 
in  that  the  latter  threw  ftones  only, whereas 
the  former  threw  chiefly  darts  and  jave- 
lins. See  the  article  BallisTa. 

CATARACT,  in  hydrography,  a prech 
pice  in  the  channel , q{  a river,  eaufed  bj 
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rtcks,  or  other  obftacles,  flopping  the 

■ tourfe  of  the  ftream,  from  whence  the 

water  falls  with  a greater  noife  and  ira- 
tuofity : fuch  are  the  cataraas  of  the 
^ile,  the  Danube,  Rhine,  and  the  fa- 
nous  one  of  Niagara  in  America. 

Cataract,  in  medicine  and  furgery,  a 
diforder  of  the  humours  in  the  eye,  by 
which  the  pupilla,  that  ought  to  appear 
tranfparent  and  black,  looks  opake,  grey, 
blue  brown,  &c,  by  which  vifion  is  vari- 
oufly  impeded,  or  totally  deftroyed. 

The  ordinary  and  moft  common  caufe  of 
catarafls,  is  from  an  opacity  in  the  cry- 
llalline  lens  ; it  appears  that  it  may  fome- 
times  be  caufed  by  a membrane  in  the 
aqueous  humours,  which  caufe  was  the 
only  one  afcribed  to  calarafts,  till  the 
prefent  century. 

Catarafls  have  been  diftinguilhed  by  fur- 
geons  and  oculifts  into  various  fpecies  as 
into  recent  and  inveterate,  incipient  and 
confirmed,  mature  and  immature,  Ample 
and  complicated,  immoveable  and  fliak- 
iiig,  milky  and  purulent,  true  and  fpu- 
rious,  and  into  curable  and  incurable. 
There  is  fcarce  any  diforder,  the  event  of 
which  is  more  uncertain,  than  that  of  a 
cataraft : medicines  will  generally  have 
little  or  no  efteft,  when  the  diforder  is 
confirmed,  or  inveterate,  notwith  (landing 
what  fome.may  boaft  of  their  wonderful 
arcana  for  this  purpole  : almoft  the  foie 
relief  is  therefore  had  from  the  furgeon’s 
hand  and  inftruments.  For  the  procefs 
of  this  operation,  fee  the  article  Couch- 
ing of  a catarkSi. 

Tho’  moft  people  rejeft  all  methods  of’ 
treating  catarafls  by  medicines,  as  ufe- 
lefs  and  trifling,  yet  there  are  forae  cafes 
in  this  diforder,  which  ought  to  be  re- 
commended to  the  care  of  the  phyficians, 

■ who,  by  direfting  a proper  regimen  and 
couife  of  phyfic,  adapted  to  the  patient’s 
habit,  age,  and  other  circumftances,  may', 
by  the  afllftance  of  nature,  remove  cata- 
rafls beyond  expeflation. 

CATARO,  the  capital  of  a territory  of  the 
fame  name,  in  the  Venetian  Dalmatia, 
about  twenty-five  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Ragufa ; eaft  longitude  19°  20',  north 
latitude  42“  25'. 

fiATARRH,  in  medicine,  a cliftillation 
or  defluflion  from  the  head  upon  the 
moulh  and  afpera  arteria,  and  through 
them  upon  the  lungs. 

The  caufe  of  this  diforder  proceeds  from 
the  lympha  or  mafS|Of  blood,  moft  fre- 
quently in  the  winter  time,  as  it  com-. 


monly  arifes  from  a cold.  If  it  Is  attends 
ed  with  a fever,  as  it  almoft  always  is,  in 
fome  degree,  it  is  called  a catarrhous  fever. 
The  catarrhus  fufFocativus,  is  a violent 
and  fuffocating  cough,  excited  either  by 
an  exceflive  catarih,  or  cold  ; by  the  rup- 
ture of  a vomica  in  the  lungs  5 by  a po- 
lypus driven  from  the  heart  into  the  pul- 
monary artery  ; or,  fometimes,  by  a 
fpafmodic  conftitution  of  the  nerves,  as 
it  happens  in  fomehyfteric  cafes. 
Catarrhous  diforders,  as  well  as  all  other 
feverifh  indifpofitions,  are  to  be  treated 
in  a mild  and  gentle  manner  ; and  the 
patient  is  to  be  kept  moderately  warm, 
either  in  bed,  or  by  means  of  a fire  : he 
is  to  abftain  from  medicines  which  are  too 
hot,  draftic,  and  produflive  of  commo- 
tions ; as  alfo  from  a hot  regimen.  The 
diet  is  to  be  fpare,  and  the  drink  tepid 
and  wholefome : the  moft  proper  is  excor- 
ticated barley,  with  fhavings  of  hartfhorn, 
raifins,  and  liquorice  root. 

When  the  effervefcence  is  violent,  a few 
grains  of  nitre  may  be  advantageoufly 
mixed  with  the  bezoardic  powders  j and 
einulfions  muft  be  plentifully  drunk : 
when  during  this  diforder  the  faeces  are 
indurated,  and  the  patient  coftive,  befides 
water-gruel,  decofiions  of  manna,  Sfr. 
are  to  be  drunk  ; and  nothing  is  more 
proper  than  emollient  clyfters. 
Soinediftinguifh  catarrhs  into  three  kinds, 
calling  it  branchus,  when  the  humours 
of  the  head  fall  upon  the  jaws ; coryza 
when  they  fall  upon  the  noftrils  ; and 
rheum,  when  they  fail  on  thebreaft. 

Cat  ARRH  fpinal  rnarro’vu,  in  medi- 
cine, a falling  out  of  the  marrow  of  the 
back-bone,  which  happens  when  certain 
lymphatic  veffels  are  broken. 

CATARRHAL,  fomething  belonging  to 
a catarrh  : thus  we  fay,  a catarrhal  fever, 
a catarrhal  flux,  &c. 

CATASTASIS,  nara^afri!,  in  poetry,  the 
third  part  of  the  antient  drama,  being 
that  wherein  the  intrigue,  or  aftion,  fet 
forth  in  the  epitafis,  is  fupported  and  car- 
ried on,  and  heightened,  till  it  be  ripe  for 
the  unravelling  in  the  cataftrophe.  Sca- 
Jiger  defines  it,  the  full  growth  of  the 
fable,  while  things  are  at  a ftand  in  that 
confufion  to  which  the  poet  has  brought 
them. 

CATASTROPHE,  in  dramatic  poetry, 
the  fourth  and  laft  part  in  the  antient 
drama,  or  that  immediately  Jucceeding 
the  cataftafis  : or,  according  to  others, 
the  third  only  5 the  whole  drama  being 
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fls’iriiled  into  protafis,  epitafis,  and  cataf- 
trophe  ; or  in  the  terms  of  Ariftotle,  pro- 
logue, epilogue,  and  exode. 

The  cataftrophe  clears  up  every  thing, 
and  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  difcovery  or 
winding  up  of  the  plot.  It  has  its  pecu- 
liar place,  for  it  ought  entirely  to  be  con- 
tained, not  only  in  the  laft  aft,  but  in  the 
■very  conclufion  of  it  ; and  when  the  plot 
is  finilhed,  the  play  fhould  be  fo  too.  The 
cataftrophe  ought  to  turn  'upon  a fingle 
point,  or  ftart  up  on  a fudden. 

Tlie  great  art  in  the  cataftrophe  is,  that 
the  clearing  up  of  all  difficulties  may  ap- 
pear wonderful,  and  yet  eafy,  Ample, 
and  natural. 

It  is  a very  general,  but  very  prepoftey- 
ous,  artifice  of  fome  writers,  to  fhew  the 
cataftrophe  in  the  very  title  of  the  play. 
Mr.  Dryden  thinks  that  a cataftrophe  re- 
fulting  from  a mere  change  in  fentiments 
and  relblutions  of  a.perfon,  without  any 
other  machinery,  may  befo  managed,  as 
to  be  exceeding  beautiful.  It  is  a difpute 
among  the  critics,  whether  the  cataftro- 
phe fhould  always  fall  out  favourably  on 
she  fide  of  virtue,  or  not.  The  reafons 
on  the  negative  fide  feem  the  Itrongeft  : 
Ariftotle  prefers  a Ihocking  cataftrophe  to 
3 happy  one.  The  cataftrophe  is  either 
fintrple  or  implex;  the  firlt  is  that  in  which 
there  is  no  change  in- the  ftateof  the  prin- 
cip  li  perlbns,  nor  any  difcovery  or  un- 
ravelling, the  plot  being  only  a mere  paf- 
fage  out  of  agitation  into  quiet  and  repofe. 
Irr  the  fecond,  the  principal  perfons  un- 
dergo a change  of  fortune,  in  the  manner 
already  defined. 

CATCH,  or  Catches,  in  a clock,  thofe 
parts  which  lay  hold  of  others  by  hook- 
ing, or  catching  hold  of  them. 

Catch-fly,  in  botany,  a name  given  to 
the  lychnis.  See  the  article  Lychnis. 

Catch-land,  fuch  land,  particularly  in 
Noifolk,  which  is  not  certainly  known  to 
what  pariflr  it  belongs  ; fo  that  the  mi- 
iiiller,  who  firft  feizes  the'tythes,  does, 
by  right  of  pre-occupation,  enjoy  them 
for  that  year. 

Catch-pole,  or  Catch-polle,  a term 
ufed,  by  way  of  reproach,  for  the  bai- 
llff’s-follower,  or  affiftant.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Bailiff. 

Formerly  it  was  a term  of  credit  applied 
to  thofe  now  called  ferjeants  of  the  mace, 
bailiffs,  &c. 

Catch-word,  among  printers,  that  pla- 
ced at  the  bottom  of  each  page;  being  al- 
ways the  firft  word  of  the  following  page. 


CATECHISM  is  defined  in  the  lihirn.a 
the  church  of  England,  an  infti^  f 
be  learned  of  every  perfon,  before  k 
brought  to  be  confirmed  by  the  U ' 
The  catechifms.of  the  primitive chnrT 
ulually  began  with  the  doftrine  of reet ' 
tance  and  remiffion  of  fins,  the  necflTi 
of  good  works,  and  the  nature  and  oft' f 
baptilm  ; then  followed  the  explam,:. 
of  the  feveral  articles  of  the  cred 
which  fome  added  the  doftrine  of  theij 
mortality  of  the  foul,  and  an  accounto'f 
the  canonical  books  of  fcriptuie. 

The  catechifm  of  the  church  of  Enslaml 
is  drawn  up  after  the  primitive  ° ' 

origiml. 


by  way  of  queftion  and  anfwer ; 


]y  It  confined  of  no  more  thanarepej 
tion  of  the  baptifmal  vow,  the  creed,  and 
the  Lord’s  prayer  ; but  king  James  1 
ordered  the  bifhops  to  add  to  it  a Ikon 
and  plain  explication  of  the  facrainents, 
The  time  appointed  for  catechizing, 
fundays  and  holidays.  Every  parfoj 
vicar,  or  curate,  are  enjoined,  nnoi 
every  funday  and  holiday,  to  teach  and 
inftruft  the  youth,  and  ignorant  perfcn! 
of  his  pariffi,  in  the  catechifm,  fetforlli 
in  the  book  ofeommon-prayer;  and  ikii 
under  the  penalty  of  a fliarp  reprooffor 
the  firft  omiffion,  fufpenfion  for  theft, 
cond,  anil  excommunication forlhe third, 

CATECHIST,  an  officer  in  the  priniitiie 
chriftian  church,  whofebufinefsitwaito 
inftruft  the  catechumens  in  the  firlt  pih 
ciples  of  religion,  and  thereby,  prepite 
them  for  the  reception  of  baptilin. 

This  office  might  be  performed  by  an  et- 
clefiaftic  of  any  order,  and  it  was  font' 
times  done  by  the  bifhyp  himfelf. 

CATECHU,  in  the  materia  medica, 
properly  called  terra  japonicam(at.hif^ 
is  a concreted  vegetable  juice,  partly  oi 
the  gumy,  partly  of  the  refinous  kind, 
The  common  catechu  of  the  IliopSi 
brought  to  us  in  large,  flat  cakes,  from 
Malabar,  Surat,  Pegu,  and  other 
in  the  Eaft-Indies. 

It  is  prepared  from  the  parts  of  fcvenl 
different  trees  of  the  fame  aftringent  vk 
tne,  and  is  affirmed  by  fome  to  be  ihely 
ciiim  of  the  antients.  The  Catechu  isi 
very  valuable  aftringent.  It  ftrcnglhti! 
the  ftomach,  affifts  digeftion,  and  Itopl 
fluxes,  diarrhoeas,  and  even  dyfentetieii 
as  alfo  haemorrhages  of  all  kinds,  anil 
particularly  profluvia  of  the  menfes,  hi 
dofe  is  from  five  or  fix  grains  to  a ferupb 
It  may  be  given  in  alnioft  any  form. 

CATECHUMEN,  a candidate  for  tJf 

li, 
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tlfni)  Of  of’o  who  prepares  himfelf  for  the 
receiving  thereof.  _ , , 

The  catechumens,  in  church-hiftory, 
were  the  loweft  order  of  chriftians  in  the 
primitive  church.  ^They  had  fome  title 
to  the  common  name  of  chi  iftian,  being 
a degree  above  pagans  and  heretics,  tho’ 
not  confummated  by  baptifm.  They 
were  admitted  to  the  ftateof  catechumens, 
by  the  impofition  of  hands,  and  the  fign  of 
thecrofs.  The'children  of  believing  pa- 
rents were  admitted  catechumens,  as  foon 
as  ever  they  were  capable  of  inftruftion  : 
but  at  what  age  thofe  of  heathen  parents 
might  be  admitted,  is  not  fo  clear.  As 
to  the  time  of  their  continuance  in  this 
liate,  there  were  no  general  rules  fixed 
about  it  i but  the  praftice  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  difference  of  times  and  places, 
and  the  readinefs  and  proficiency  of  the 
catechumens  themfelves. 

There  were  four  orders  or  degrees  of  ca- 
techumens j the  firll  were  thofe  inftruft- 
ed  privately  without  the  church,  and 
kept  at  a diftance,  for  fome  time,  from 
the  privilege  of  entering  the  church,  to 
make  them  the  more  eager  and  defirous 
of  it.  The  next  degree  were  the  audi- 
tnles,  fo  called  from  their  being  admitted 
to  hear  fermons  and  the  fcriptures  read 
in  the  church,  but  were  not  allowed  to 
partake  of  the  prayers.  The  third  fort 
of  catechumens  were  the  genu  fleQentes , 
fo  called  becaufe  they  receive  impofition 
of  hands  kneeling.  The  fourth  order 
was  the  competentes  & eleBi,  denoting 
the  immediate  candidates  for  baptifm,  or 
fuch  as  were  appointed  to  be  baptized  the 
next  approaching  feftival,  before  which 
ftriff  examination  was  made  into  their 
proficiency  under  the  I'everal  ftages  of  ca- 
techetical exercifes. 

After  examination,  they  were  exercifed 
fortwentydays  together,  and  were  oblig- 
ed to  falting  and  conftffion  : fome  days 
before  baptilin  they  went  veiled,  and  it 
wascullomary  to  touch  their  ears,  faying 
epiata,  I.  e.  he  opened  ; as  alfo,  to  anoint 
their  eyes  with  clay ; both  ceremonies 
being  in  imitation  of  our  Saviour’s  prac- 
■nce,  and  intended  to  Ihadow  out  to  the 
ealeclnimens  their  condition  botli  before 
and  after  their  admifiion  into  the  chriftian 
church. 

CATEGATE,  Scagerac-sea,  thepaf- 
lagefrom  the  german  ocean  to  the  Sound, 
or  the  entrance  into  the  Baltic  fea,  be- 
tween Sweden  and  Denmark. 
k.ATEGOREMA,  among  logicians,  de- 


notes much  the  fame  with  predicament  oT 
category.  See  the  article  Category. 

CATEGORICAL,  whatever  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  a category.  Tims,  a cate- 
gorical order,  requires  the  fuhftance  to 
go  before  the  accident.  And  categorical 
anfwers  are  pertinent  and  precife  replies 
to  the  fafls  or  objeftions  propofed.  See 
the  article  Category. 

CATEGORY,  nartiyafia,  in  logic,  a ferles 
or  order  of  all  the  predicates  or  attributes 
contained  under  any  genus, 

Thefchool  philofophers  dittribute  all  the 
obje(5ls  of  our  thoughts  and  ideas  into 
certain  genera  or  clafles,  notfo  much,  fay 
they,  to  learn  what  they  do  not  know, 
as  to  communicate  a diftiniR  notion  of 
wliat  they  do  know  ; and  thefe  clafles  the 
Greeks  called  categories,  and  the  Latins 
predicaments. 

Ariftotle  made  ten  categories,  ■viz.  fufa- 
ftance,  quantity,  quality,  relation,  aaion, 
palfion,  time,  place,  fituation,  and  habit, 
which  are  ufually  exprelTed  by  the  follow- 
ing technical  diftich. 

Arbor,  fex,  fervor,  ardore,  refrigerat, 
ujios, 

Ruri,  eras,  Jiabo,  nee  tunicatus  era. 
But  as  the  feries  of  categories  is  entirely 
arbitrary,  fome  philofophers  think  all  na- 
ture may  be  better  confidered  under  thefe 
feven  things,  fpirit,  matter,  quantity, 
fubftance,  figure,  motion,  and  reft ; 
and.  others  make  but  two  categories,  fub- 
ftance and  accident. 

CATENA,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  a 
chain.  • See  the  article  Chaiw. 

Catena,  in  anatomy,  a name  ufed  by 
fome  for  the  mufcle,  more  commonly 
called  tibialis  anticus.  See  Tibialis. 

Catena  patrum,  in  matters  of  litera- 
ture, a book  exhibiting  the  fentiments  of 
the  antient  chriftian  fathers,,  with  refpedt 
to  all  or  moft  doftrines. 

Thefe  catense  are  very  numerous,  fome 
being  compiled  with  judgment,  fidelity, 
and  accuracy  ; and  others  with  juft  the 
reverie  qualities. 

CATENARIA,  in  the  higher  geometry, 
the  name  of  a curve  line  formed  by  a rope 
hanging  freely  from  two  points  of  fufpen- 
fion,  whether  the  points  be  horizontal  or 
not.  The  nature  of  this  curve  was  fought 
after  in  Galileo’s'time,  but  not  dil'cover- 
ed  till  the  year  1690,  when  Mr.  Bernoulli 
publiftiedit  as  a problem.  Dr.  Gregory, 
in  1697,  .publiftied  a method  of  inveftiga- 
tion  of  the  properties  formerly  difeovered 
by  Mr.  Bernoulli  and  Mr.  Leibnitz,  to- 
gether 
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gether  with  fome  new  properties  of  this 
curve.  From  him  we  take  the  following 
method  of  finding  the  general  property  of 
the  catenaria.  i.  SuppoCe  a line  heavy 
and  flexible,  the  two  extremes  of  which 
F and  D (plate  XXXVIII.  fig.  5.)  are 
firmly  fixed  in  thofe  points;  by  its  weight 
it  is  bent  into  a certain  curve,FAD, 
■which  is  called  the  catenaria. 

2.  Let  B D and  c be  parallel  to  the  ho- 
rizon, A -B  perpendicular  to  B D,  and 
D c parallel  to  A B,  and  the  points  B l> 
infinitely  near  to  each  other.  From  the 
laws  of  mechanics,  any  three  powers  in 
equilibrio,  are  to  one  another  as  the  lines 
parallel  to  the  lines  of  their  direftion, 
(or  inclined  in  any  given  angle)  and  ter- 
minated by  their  mutual  concourles  : 
hence  i{J)d  exprefs  the  abfolute  gravity 
ol  the  particle  D d (as  it  will  if  we  allow 
the  chain  to  be  every  way  uniform)  then 
D f will  exprefs  that  part  of  the  gravity 
shat  afts  perpendicularly  upon  D d i and 
by  the  means  of  which  this  particle  en- 
deavours to  reduce  itfelf  to  a vertical  po- 
lition  : fo  that  if  this  lineola  d c he  con- 
flant,  the  perpendicular  aflion  of  gravity 
upon  the  parts  of  the  chain,  will  be  con- 
ftanttoo,  and  may  therefore  beexprelfed 
by  any  given  right  line. 

Further,  the  lineola  D c will  exprefs  the 
force  which  afts  againft  that  conatus  of 
the  particle  D d,  by  which  it  endeavours 
to  reftore  itfelf  in  a pofition  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  horizon,  and  hinders  it  from 
doing  fo.  This  force  proceeds  from  the 
ponderous  line  D A drawing  according 
to  the  direftion  D rf ; and  is^  cteteris  pa- 
ribus, proportional  to  the  line  D A which 
is  the  caufe  of  it.  Suppofing  the  curve 
FAD,  therefore,  as  before,  whofe  vertex 
is  A,  axis  A B,  ordinate  B D,  fluxion  of 

' the  axis  D C~B  if,  fluxion  of  the  ordi- 
nate d c,  the  relation  of  thefe  two  fluxions 
is  thus,  viz,  d c •.  V)  d:  •.  a-.D  Pl  curve, 
which  is  the  fundamental  property  of  the 
curve,  and  may  be  thus  expreffed  (put- 
ting A B— ;v  and  B D—ji  and  A D— r J 

• ax 
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CAXERGI,  the  name  of  the  public  carriers 
in  the  grand  fignior’s  dominions.  In 
Europe,  the  merchant  or  traveller  gives 
earneft  to  the  carrier,  but  the  catergi  in 
T ui  key  gives  earneft  to  the  merchant  and 
others,  as  a fecurity  that  they  will  cer- 
tainly can  y their  goods,  or  not  fet  out 
with  them,  ' 

CATERLAGH,  a town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
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county  of  Caterlagh,  and  province  it 
Lemfter,  fituated  on  the  river  Barroif 
about  fixteen  miles  north-eaft  of  KilkJ’ 
ny  : weft  long.  7°,  north  lat.  tz'’.,/ 

C ATERPILLA.R,.err(r3,  in  zoology  tlie 
name  of-the'butterfly-clafs  ofinfcfts  in 
their  reptile  or  worm-ftate.  ’ 

It  is  well  known,  that  all  winged inrefti 
pafs  through  a reptile  ftate,  before  lU 
arrive  at  perfeaion  : this  great  chan/j 
from  a worm  to  a fly,  or  butterfly,  wj, 
formerly  efteemed  a real  metamorpliolii 
of  one  animal  to  another  ; but  later  dif. 
coveries  have  put  it  beyond  all  doulit' 
that  the  embryo  butterfly,  with  all  ilij 
lineaments  of  its  parent,  is  containtj 
within  the  external  cafes  or  coverings, 
of  the  caterpillar.  When  the  indudtd 
animal  has  acquired  a fufficient  decreed 
ftrength,  tliefe_  coverings  are  thrown  olF, 
and  it  appears  in  its  genuine  or  moll  per. 
fe£t  form  of  a fly,  or  butterfly.  Seeilie 
articles  Fly  and  Butterfly, 

It  is  necelfary,  however,  before  the  ani. 
mal  can  get  rid  of  thefe  coverings,  tint 
it  pafs  through  a ftate  of  reft,  called  by 
naturalifts'the  nymph  or  chryfalis-llate, 
See  the  articles  NymPh  and  CuRYSAiii, 
Whoever  delires  to  have  a more  fullac- 
count  of  thefe  animals  in  their  reptile  and 
chryfalis-ftate,  may  confult  the  fecond 
volume  of  Reaumur’s  Hiftory  of  infeflsi 
and  for  a view  of  three  feveral  fpeciesof 
caterpillars.  See  plate  XXXVIII.  fig,  (, 

CATERPILLAR-EATERSjfinallwormsbted 
from  the  eggs  of  certain  flies,  lodged  in 
bodies  of  larger  caterpillars. 

Caterpillar-plant,  in  botany,  lit 
name  by  which  fome  call  the  fcorfmk, 
or  fcorpiunu  of  botanifts.  See  the  article 
ScORPtURUS. 

Caterpillar- SHELL,  the  englilh  name 
of  the  verrucofe  turbo,  with  a broad  and 
deprefl'ed  mouth.  See  Turbo. 

CATESBFEA,  in  botany,  agenusoftle 
tetrandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  lit 
flower  of  which  is  monopetalous,  and  of 
a funnel-form  ; the  fruit  is  an  owl 
crowned  berry,  with  one  cell,  containing 
feveral  angulated  feeds. 

CATHAiRETICS,  in  pharmacy,  tie 
lame  with  farcophagous  medicines,  ot 
thofe  of  a cauftic  nature,  lervingtoest 
off  proud  flelh.  See  the  articles  Sarco- 
phagous and  Caustics. 

CATHARINE,  or  Knights  of  St.  Catha- 
rine, a military  order,  inftitutedin  loSj, 
for  the  fecurity  of  travellers  who  camelo 
vifit  the  tomb  of  this  faint  on  Mount  Si- 
nai. The  knights  recieived,  as  aWj* 
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of  their  dign'tyj  a broken  wheel  with  a 
fword  ftained  with  blood.  They  took. 

' TOWS  to  guard  the  body  of  this  faint,  to 
■fecure  the  roads  for  pilgrims,  to  defend 
the  rights  of  the  chur.ch,  to  obey  their  fu- 
mriors  in  all  things,  and  follow  the  rule 
ofSt.  Bafil.  , 

The  Fraternifj  of  Si.  Catharine  of 
Sienna,  is  a fort  of  religious  focieiy  infti- 
luted  in  that  city,  in  honour,  'and  under 
the  patronage,  of  St.  Catharine  of  Sien- 
113,  a faint  famous  for  her  revelations, 
and  for  her  amours  and  marriage  with 
JefusClirift:  whole  wedding  ring,  given 
her  hy  her  divine  fpoufe,  is  ftill  prelerved 
as  an  unexceptionable  relick. 

The  fraternity  of  St.  Catharine  gives  por- 
tions yearly  to  a certain  number  of  maids 
left  unprovided  for  ; who,  on  condition 
hereof,  accept  of  hulbands.  In  order  to 
mafch  them,  a fine  proceffion  is  made  of 
the  girls,  who  are  to  be  thus  endowed  ; 
and  during  the  march,  the  young  men,, 
who  arewilling  to  be  fuitors,  prefent  them 
an  handkerchief.  If  the  maid  return  it 
as  Ihe  received  it,  it  imports  that  the  offer 
is  rejefled.  If  file  tie  it  in  a knot,  the 
bargain  is  made,  and  the  parents  them- 
felves  cannot  hinder  it : by  reafon  llich 
matches  are  ftippo'fed  to  come  from  heaven, 
and  to  be  made  by  St.  Catharine  lierfelf. 
The  fame  fraternity  has  alfo  a 'privilege 
ofredeeming  annually  two  criminals  con- 
demned for  murder  ; and  it  lets  at  liberty 
the  fame  number  of  debtors,-  by  paying 
their  debts. 

CATHARTICS,  in  medicine,  remedies 
which  promote  evacuatipn  by  ftool.  They 
are  the  fame  with  what  are  comjiionly 
called  purgatives. 

Cathartics  maybe  divided  into  two  claffes, 
I.  The  eccoprotic  or  milder  ; z.  The 
drallic,  or  rougher. 

They  ate  likewife  divided  according  as 
they  are  fuppofed  to  purge  bile,  pituita, 
melaiicholly,  and  ferofities,  into  chola- 
gogUEs,  plilegmagogues,  melanagogues, 
and  hydragogues.  See  the  article  Cno- 
lAGOG  UE  5,  £fc. 

Cathartics  operate  bv  vellicating  and  irri- 
tating the  fibres  and  nTembranep  of  the 
Itomach  and  inteftines.  As  the  periflakic 
motion  of  the  guts  is  Inch  as  propels  con- 
tinually their  contents,  from  the  pylorus 
down  to  the  reflum,  every  irritation  ei- 
ther quickens  that  motion,  in  its  natural 
order,  or  occafions  fome  little  inverfion 
of  it;  in  both,  what  but  flightly  adheres 
to  the  coats,  or  inner  membranes,  will 
be  loofened  and  Ihook  off,  and  carried  for- 
VOL  .1. 


wards  with  the  contents  5 and  being  alfo 
more  agitated,  will  be  rendered  more 
fluid  ; hence  it  appears  how  a cathartic 
haftens  and  increafes  the  di.'cliaige  by 
ffools.  But  the  fame  manner  of  opera- 
tion carries  its  effefls  much  farther,  in 
proportion  to  the  force  of  the  llimulus  ; 
for  where  it  is  great,  the  appendices  of 
the  bowels,  and  even  all  the  vifcera  in  the 
abdomen,  will,  hy  a confent  of  parts,  that 
is,  a communication  of  nerves,  be  pull- 
ed or  twilchedj  fo  as  to  affedl  their  re- 
fpeflive  juices,  in  the  fame  maimer  as  the 
inteftines  themfelves  affefl  their  contents. 
The  confeqiiences,  therefore,  inuft  be, 
that  a great  part  will  be  drained  back  in- 
to the  inteftines,  and  make  a part  of 
what  they  difcharge.  Another  way  of 
promoting  the  difcharges  by  ftool,  from 
fufions,  is  to  mix  futh  panicles  with  them 
as  prevent  their  running  into  vlfcid  cohe- 
flons,  and,  by  degrees,  divide  and  break 
them  when  in  contadl  ; whence  they  are 
rendered  fitter  to  run  off  by  the  moft  con- 
venient outlets. 

CATHEDRA,  among  eccleliaftical  wri- 
ters, denotes  a bifliop’s  fee,  or  throne. 
Hence, 

Ba'Cathedra,  aphrafeinuch  iifed  among 
the  clergy  of  the  romiflr  cliiirch,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  folemn  decrees  of  the  pope, 
delivered  with  all  jmflible  formality,  he 
bring  deemed  mfailible  then  only  when 
lie  I'peaks,  in  this  manner,  ex  caibedra  : 
tho’  others,  particularly  of  the  galiican 
church,  allow  only  of  his  infallibHity  ' 
when  he  prefides,  or  ifl'nes  decrees  at  the 
head  of  a general  council ; and  others, 
when  he  fpeaks  agreeably  to  the  fcriptures 
and  truth  of  things  i but  thefe  lafl: 
quite  ovei throw  it,  every  other  man  be- 
ing, in  this  fenfe,  equally  infallible  wiih 
the  pope.  , , 

CATHEDRAL,  a church  wherein  is  a bi- 
ftiop’s  fee  or  feat. 

A cathedral  was  originally  different  from 
v.'hat  it  is  now,  the  chrillians,  till  the  time 
ol  Conftantine,  having  no  liberty  to  bnilcl 
any  temple.  By.tlieir  cliurclies-thev  on- 
ly meant  their  all'emblies  ; and  by  their 
cathedrals^  nothing  more  than  confirto- 
ries. 

By  a canon  of  the  fifth  council  of  Car- 
thage, it  is  ordered,  that  every  bifliop 
flrall  have  his  relidence  at  his  principal, 
or  cathedral  church,  .vyliidi  he  fliail  not 
leave,  to  betake  himfelf  to  any  oilier 
church  in  his  diocele  ; flor  continue  up- 
on his  private  concerns  to  the  negl-.fl  of 
liis  cure,  and  hindrance  of  his  freouent- 
T t .t  lutf 
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ing  the  cathedral  church.  Yft  Juftinian, 
in  Novels  vi.  cap.  a.  lays,  “ No  bidiop 
(hall  be  abTent  from  his  church  above 
“ a \vbole  year,  unlels  he  has  the  em- 
“ peror’s  command  for  it.”  Which  im- 
plies that  a bifliop  might  be  abl'ent  from 
his  cathedral  a year  in  ordinary  cafes,  and 
more  in  extraordinary, 

CATHERINE,  or  Catharine.  Seethe 
article  Catharine. 

PATHETA,  or  Cathetus,  See  the 
article  Cathetus. 

catheter,  in  furgery,  a fiftulous  in- 
Itriiment,  iifually  made  of  filver,  to  he 
iiitrodured  iiito  the  bladder,  in  order  to 
fearchfor  the  Itohe,  or  difcharge  the  urine 
when  fupprelTed. 

The  catheter  may  be  introduced  with 
much  more  eafe  in  women  than  in  men, 
as  the  urethra  in  the  firftis  much  fhorter, 
wider,  and  in  a ftraightef  cotiiTe,  In  both 
fexes,  however,  this  inftrument  cannot 
be  eaGly  paflTed,  but  by  one  th.at  is  pre- 
vioufly  acquainted  , with  the  anatomical 
ftrufture  of  the  parts. 

To  prevent  repeating  the  operation  of  paf- 
■ fing  the  catheter  when  the  retention  of 
urine  will  follow  in  a fhort  time,  modern 
furgeons  have,  inftead  of  the  common  or 
rigid  catheter,  provided  a flexible  cathe- 
ter, made  of  flatted  filver,  convoluted  in 
a particular  manner,  as  in  plateXXXVIII, 
flg.  y.  to  give  a continual  patfage  to  the 
urine. 

M.'  Le  Cat,  furgeon  at  Rouen  has  like- 
wife  invented  a new'fteel  grooved  cathe- 
ter, for  performing  lithotomy  in  a man- 
ner, akin  to  Celfus's,  or  upon  the  gripe, 
' two  views  of  which  are  exhibited  in  the 
above  mentioned  plate  and  figure  ; both 
being  one  third  of  the  fize  which  the  in- 
ftrument ought  to  be  made  of. 

CATHETOLIPES,  in  natural  hiftory, 
an  order  of  ofilohaedral  felenitas,  with 
perpendicular  plates  and  obtufe  angles. 
It  is  compofed  of  two  horizontal  jilanes; 
or  a top  and  bottorh,  and  four  trapezia, 
two  on  each  fide,  divided  by  an  oblique- 
ly-placed and  fcarcely  diftinguifhable 
ridge,  it  rifing  very  little  above  the  fur- 
face,  and  alm'ott  leaving  the  fides  in  fin'gle 
inftead  of  double  trapezia.  It  is  fliortand 
thick  in  proportion  to  its  breadth,  and  is 
found  for  the  inoll  part,  of  about  an  inch 
In  length,  an  inch  in  bieadth,  and  not 
■much  lefs  in  tliicknefs  ; its  emls'afe  trun- 
cated,'a  little  flanting,' and  leave  two 
fmooth  glofly  planes.  It  conlifts'  of’  a 
vaft  number  of  tolerably  thin  flakes,  laid 
svenly  and  regularly  in  a tranfverfe  or- 


der, and  perpendicular  to  theleiiHiiof 
the  mafs,  and  thefe  are  each  conipo\j  .c 
a confiderable  number  of  moderately  hi-™ 
filaments : the-whole  is  fiflile,  accU„l 
to  the  direaion  of  the  flakes,  though  not 
according  to  the  direaion  of  the  fibres 
that  compofe  them,  without  great  force 
The  flakes  are  of  an  opake  whitifli  hue 
in  the  mafs,  but  appear  more  pellucid 
when  fepapated.  The  whole  is  moder- 
ately heavy,  an?!  will  neither  givefirewiih 
fteel,  nor  ferment  with  aqua" fprtis.  hij 
found  in  the  Staffordlhire  clay-pits,  inthe 
Inam-pits  at  Hetigerly,  and  near  Oxford 
CATHETUS,  in  geometry,  a line  or  ri! 
dins  falling  perpendicularly  on  another 
line  or  fitrface  : thus  thecatheliofaright 
angled  triangle  qre  the  two  fide?  that  in. 
chide  the  right  angle. 

Cathetus  ef  incidence,  in  catoptric^jj 
right  line  drawn  from  a point  of  the  oh. 
jeiSl,  perpendicular  to  the  reflefting  line, 
C-Athetus  of  refteaioHyOr  of  thief,  i 
right  line  drawn  from  the  eye,  perpeiidi. 
cular  to  thereflefling  line. 
Cathetus  of obliquation,  a righ  t line  drawn 
perpendicular  to  the  fpeculum,  in  the 
point  of  incidence  or  refleflion. 
Cathetus,  in  architefiliire,  a perpendicu. 
la_r  line,  fuppofed  io  pafs  through  the 
middle  of  a cyliudncal  body,  as  a balu- 
fter,  column, 

In  the  ionic  capital,  the  c.ithelus  is  a per- 
pendicular line  palling  through  the  mid. 
die  of  the  eye  of  the  volute.  See  Axisi 
CATHNESS,  the  moll:  northerlv  county 
of  Scotland,  having  the  Caledonian  ocean 
on  the  north,  eaft,  and  foiith  eaft,  and 
the  fliire  of  Sutherland  on  the  fouth  and 
weft.  Its  capital  is  Wick. 
CATHOLIC,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes 
any  thing  that  is  univerial  or  general. 
Catholic  church.  The  rife  of  hereCes 
induced  the  primitive  chriftian  church  to 
alTuine  to  itfelf  the  appellation  of  catho- 
lic, being  a diaraileriftic  to  diftinguilliit 
from  all  fefts,  who,  thp.ugh  they  had 
party-names,  fometimes  flieltered  them- 
felves  under  the'name  of  chriftians. 
The  romifli  church  diftinguillies  itfelf 
now  by  the  name  of  cgtholic,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  all  thofe  who  have  feparated  from 
her  communion,  apd  whom  file  confiders 
as  only  heretics  and  fchifmatics,  and  her- 
felf  only'a's  the  true  and  chrillian  church. 
In  the  ftriii  fenfe  of  the  word,  there  is 
no  catholic  church  in  being,  that  is,  no 
univerfal  chriftian  communion. 
Catholic  king,  a title  which  hath  been 
Hereditary  to  the  kings  of  Spain,  ef'! 
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iinte  Alphonfus,  who  having  gained  fe- 
Veral  viftories  over  tlie  Sarracens,  and  re- 
eltablillied  the  chriftian  faith  in  Spain, 
was  honoured  with  the  title  of  catholic. 
Some  fay  it  was  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand 

andifabella.  _ 

Catholic  furnace  is  a hltle  furnace  10 
contrived  as  to  be  fit  for  all  kinds  of  ope- 
rations which  do  not  require  an  intenfc 
fire* 

CATHOLICON,  in  pharmacy,  a kind  of 
foft  purgatory  eleftuary,  fo  called,  as 
being  fuppofed  an  univerfal  purger  of  all 
liiiraours. 

CATKIN,  oi  Katkin,  a clutter  of  flow- 
ers affixed  to  an  axis  ; being  the  fame 
with  an  amentaceous  flower.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Amentaceous. 
eATLIN,  among  furgeons,  a knife  for 
cutting  off  corrupted  parts  of  the  body. 
CATOCH,  the  name  of  a cape,  or  pro- 
raontory,  of  the  province  of  Jucatan,  in 
Mexico:  weft  longitude  89°,  and  north 
. latitude  21®  30'. 

CATOCHE,  orCATOCHUS,  in  medicine, 
adifeafe,  by  which  the  patient  is  render- 
ed, in  an  inftant,  as  immoveable  as  a fta- 
tue,  without  either  fenfe  or  motiofi,  and 
continues  in  the  fame  pofture  he  was  in  at 
the  moment  he  was  feized.  The  proxi- 
mate caufe  of  this  difeafe  is  the  immobili- 
ty of  the  common  fenfory,  from  the  time 
of  the  firft  attack,  and  therefore  is  an 
abfolute  reft  of  the  blood  in  the  brain,  of 
the, glands  of  the  brain,  and  of  all  its 
emilTories.  This  difeafe  is  generally  pre- 
ceded by  obftinate  intermitting  fevers  ; 
byadry,  lean,  melancholy  temperament 
of  body  i by  a retention  of  the  menfes  and 
hsemoirhoids  ; by  hidden  frights  ; by  a 
profound,  conllant,  and  fixed  meditation 
on  one  fubjefl-.  It  is  often  cured  by  ex- 
citing a copious  liEemorrhage  from  the 
nofe  i but  the  particular  method  of  cure 
is  various,  according  to  the  different 
caufes : the  patient  Ihould  be  excited  with 
things  that  greatly  Itrike  the  fenfes,  fuch 
as  light,  noife,  ftimiilating  things,  vola- 
tile labs,  pain,  fridlion,  continual  agi- 
tations, by  promoting  the  menftrual  flux, 
by  fternutatories,  and  emetics,  by  hlifters, 
byiffues,  by  fetons,  by  a moiftening  diet. 
It  feldom  changes  to  any  other  difeafe, 
and  fometimes  it  has  been  fucceeded  by 
an  epilepfy,  convuHions,  raadnefs,  or  an 
atrophy,  which  have  ended  in  death. 
CATOCYSTI,  in  the  hiftory  of  (liell-fifti, 
an  order  or  divifion  of  the  fea-hedge- 
I'ogs,  or  (cbini  marmi  of  authors,  with 
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thh  aperture  of  the  anus  in  the  bafe  of  the 
then. 

CATODON,  in  ichthyology,  a genus  of 
fifties,  of  the  order  of  the  plagiuri,  the 
charaflers  of  which  are  tbefe  i they  have 
no  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  nor  any  fin  on 
the  back. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  two  fpficies,  it 
The  fperma-ceti  whale,  called  by  au- 
thors cefe,  cetus  dentatus,  and  bahsna 
major,  with  the  above-mentidned  charac- 
ters, and  the  fiftula  in  the  neck.  »,  The 
catodon  with  the  fiftula  in  thefnout,  call- 
ed by  authors  balana  minor. 

CATOPSIS,  iti  medicine,  the  fame  witll 
myopia.  See  the  article  Myopia. 

CATOPTRICS,  that  part  of  optics  that 
treats  of  reflex  vifion,  and  explains  the 
laws  and  properties  of  reflexion,  chiefly 
founded  upon  this  truth,  that  the  angle 
of  refledlion  is  always  equal  to  the  angle 
of  incidence  ; and  from  thence  deducing 
the  magnitudes,  fttapes,  and  fituations 
of  the  appearances  of  objefts  feen'by  the 
refleflion  of  poliftied  furfaces,  and  parti- 
cularly plane,  fpherical,  conical  and  cy- 
lindrical ones  : but  this  doiSIrine  being  a 
part  of  optics,  fee  the  article  OPxrcs. 
!Iatoptric  cistula,  a machine,  or  ap- 
paratus, whereby  fmall  bodies  are  repre- 
fented  extremely  large,  and  near  ones  ex- 
tremely wide,  anddiffuled  through  a valt 
fpace,  and  other  agreeable  phasnomena, 
by  means  of  :iiirrors,  dil'pofed  by  the  laws 
of  catoptrics,  in  the  concavity  of  a kind 
of  cheft. 

Of  thefe  there  are  various  kinds  accommo- 
dated to  the  various  intentions  of  the  ar- 
tificer ; fome  multiply  objefts,  feme  de- 
form them,  fome  magnify,  &c. 
Catoptric  dial,  a dial  that  exhibits  ob- , 
jt6Ia  by  leflefted  rays.  See  the  article 
KafieSihig  DIAL, 

Catoptric,  or  Cata-dioptric  teles- 
cope, a telefcope  that  exhibits  objedls  by 
refleflion.  See  the  article  Caia-dioptrtc, 
or  Reftedlbjg  Telescope.^ 
CATOPTROMANCY,  a kind  of  divi- 
nation among  the  antients,  confifting  in. 
the  application  of ’a  mirror.  Paufanias 
fays,  it  was  ufed  by  the  Achaiaps,  where 
thole  who  were  fick,  let  down  a mirror, 
faftened  by  a thread  into  a fountain,  be- 
fore the  temple  of  Ceres  j then  looking 
in  the  glafs,  if  they  faw  a gbafily  fate 
they  took  it  as  a fure  iign  of  death  ; on 
the  contrary,  if  the  tacv  appear  frefti  and 
healthy,  itwasafign  of  recovery.  Some- 
times it  was  petiormed.  by  a vtlTel  of 
T t t ft  water. 
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water,  the  middle  of  which  was  called 
yaci’:,  whence  the  divination  was  called 
gaftromancy.  See  Gastromancy. 

CATTIVO,  in  mufic,  as  cattivo  tempo, 
a certain  part  of  the  meafure  'wherein  it 
is  not  proper  to  perform  certain  things  as 
to  end  a cadence,  or  place  a long  fyllable. 
It  properly  fignifies  what  we  call  the  un- 
accented part  of  the  bar,  and  is  the  fecond 
and  lall  note  in  common  time,  and  the 
middle  one  of  every  three  in  triple. 

CATTLE,  a colleftive  name  importing 
all  quadrupeds,  ufed  either  in  tilling  the 
ground,  or  for  the  food  ot  man.  Under 
cattle,  feme  include  all  quadrupeds  which 
alTociate,  or  go  in  herds,  as  llieep,  oxen, 
horfes,  hogs,  '&C-.  Others  define  cattle 
to  be  all  tame  animals  which  graze. 
Cattle  is  foraetimes  divided  into  great, 
comprehending  oxen,  hulls,  cows,  calves, 
horfes,  fefc.  and  fmall,  including  fheep, 
lambs,  goats,  and  the  like. 

Biaci  Cattle,  the  fame  with  the  ox-kind. 
See  the  article  Bos. 

Stealing  of  cattle  is  felony  without  bene- 
fit of  clergy,  and  that  to  the  accomplices 
as  well  as  the  principals,  by  flat.  14-,  15, 
a-ad  j6  Geo.  II.  where,  under  cattle  are 
comprehended  a bull,  cow,  ox,  lleer-, 
bullock,  heifer,  calf,  flieep,-  and  lamb  j 
and  no  other  quadrupeds. 

CATUS-PARDUS,  or  Catus-monta- 
Nus,  in  zoology.  See  the  article  Cat 
^ /Ae  mountain. 

CATZENELLIBOGEN,  a cityofHeffe, 
fituated  upon  the  upper  Rhine,  in  Ger- 
many, about  lixteen  miles  nortliof  Mentzt 
eaft  longitude  7"  40',  north  lat.  50“  20'. 
It  is  the  capital  of  a county  of  the  lame 
name. 

CAVA,  or  VENA  CAVA,  in  anatomy,  a 
vein  arifing  with  a large  finus  from  the 
right  auricle  of  the  heart.  It  there  feud's 
out  a vein  to  the  heart  itfelf,  called  the 
coronacy  vein,  and  is  divided  into  two 
trunks,  a fiiperior  and  an  inferior  i from 
the  fuperior  trunk  of  the  vena  cava  there 
arife  the  following  veins,'  the  azygos,  the 
bronchial,  the  mediaftinal,  the  fuperior 
diaphragmatic,  and  the  fubclavians  : the 
inferior  trunk  of  the  vena  cava  is  remark- 
able fji-  the  valves,  and  from  this  arife 
the  diaphragmatic,  or  inferior  phrenic 
veins,  the  renal  vein.',  the  right  fperma- 
tic,  the  lacra,,  and  ihe'iliacs.  See  Vein, 
and  each. of  thefe  under  its  proper  head. 

Cava,  in  geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in 
tae  kingdom  of  Naples,  about  four  miles 
from  Salerno. 


CAVALCADE,  a pompous  procefilon  of 

''horfemen,  equipages,  by  way  of 

parade  to  grace  a triumph,  public 
or  the  like.  See  the  article  Carrqusai 

CAVALIER,  in  fortification,  an  elevation 

of  earth,  of  different  fliapes,  fituated  or- 
dinarily in  the  gorge  of  a baftion,  border' 
ed  with  a parapet,  and  cut  into  more  or 
lefs  embrafures,  according  to  the  capacity 
of  the  cavalier.  ^ 

Cavaliers  are  a double  defence  for  the 
faces  of  the  oppofite  baftion  : they  defend 
the  ditch,  break  the  befiegers  galleriei 
command  the  traverfesin  dry  moats, fcowr 
the  failliant  angle  of  the  counterfearpe 
where  the  befiegers  have  their  counter, 
batteries,  and  infilade  the  enemies  tren. 
ches,  or  oblige  them  to  multiply  their 
parallels  : they  are  likewife  very  fervice- 
able  in  defending  the  breach,  and  there- 
trenchments  of  thebefieged,  and  can  very 
much  incommode  the  entrencbmenis 
which  the  enemy  make,  being  lodged  in 
the  baftion. 

Cavalier,  in  the  manege,  one  tliatunder- 
ftands  horfes,  and  is  praftifed  in  the  art 
of  riding  them. 

CAVALRY,  a body  of  fold iers  that  charge 
on  horfeback,  and  rqay  properly  be  called 
the  right  arm  of  the  army:  they  are  of 
great  I'ervice  in  dillurbing  the  enemy  by 
their  frequent  excurlions,  in  intercepting 
convoys,  and  deftroying  the  country. 
The  cavalry  is  divided  into  fqnadrons, 
and  encamp  on  the  wdngs  of  the  army. 
Too  great  a number  of  cavalry  may  prove 
prejudicial  to  an  army  ; for  as  they  con- 
fume  a great  deal  of  forage,  they  may 
oblige  a general  to  decamp  from  an  ad-  ’ 
vantageous  port. 

CAVAN,  the  capital  of  a county  of  ibe 
fame  name,  in  the  province  of  Uilier, 
in  Ireland,  fituated  about  fixty  miles notib 
weft  of  Dublin  : weft  longitude  7°  35', 
north  latitude  54°. 

CAVAZION,  or  Cavasion,  in  arebi- 
teflure,  denotes  the  hollow  trench  made 
for  laying  the  foundation  of  a building, 
which,  according  to  Palladio,  oughtto 
be  one  fixth  pavtof  the  height  of  the  whole 
building. 

CAUCALfS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  tb! 
pentandria-digynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
univerlkl  flower  of  which  is  diftbrm  and 
radiated  5 the  proper  flower  cf  the  dilk  is 
male,  fmall,  and  comppfed  of  five  inflexo- 
cordated  equal  petals  j the  proper  flower 
of  the  radius  is  hermaphrodite  anil  com- 
pofed  of  five  inflexo-cordated  unequal  pS' 
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Ills,  the  exterior  one  being  larger  than 
the  reft  and  bifid  : the  fruit  is  of  an  ob- 
lafo-oblong  figure,  ftriated,  longitudinal- 
ly with  rigid  fcabrous  briftles : the  feeds 
are  two,  oblong,  convex  on  one  fide  and 
armed  with  prickles  in  order  of  the  ftriae, 
and  plane  on  the  other  fide.  See  plate 
XXXVIII.  fig.  9. 

CAUCASUS,  a vaft  ndge  of  mountains, 
ninning  from- the  leffer  Alia  through  the 
north  of  Perfia  to  the  Eaft  Indies ; thefe 
acquire  different  names  in  the  feveral 
countries  through  wjiich  they  pafs. 

CAUDA,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  the 
tail  of  an  animal.  See  the  article  Tail. 

Cauda,  among  feme  anatomifts,  denotes 
the  clitoris  of  the  female  pudendum.  See 
the  article  Clitoris. 

I Cauda  DRACONis,  the  draoon’s-tail, 
in  aftronomy,  the  name  of  the  moon’s 
defeendingnode..  See  the  article  Node. 

Cauda  lecnis,  in  aftronomy,  a ftar  of 
the  lirft  magnitude  in  the  tail  of  the  con- 
ftellation  leo.  See  the  article  Leo. 

CAUDEBEC,  a city  of  Normandy,  in 
France,  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
river  Seine,  about  fixteen  miles  weft  of 
Rouen  i eaft  longitude  45',  and  north 
latitude  49°  3 a'. 

CAVE,  a'fubterraneous  hollow  place  of  a 
certain  extent. 

Some  authors  diftlnguilh  between  a cave 
and  a cavern,  making  the  firft  the  effedl 
of  art,  and  the  latter  of  nature. 

The  caves  in  Wiltlhlre,  between  Luck- 
ington  and  Great-Badmingfon,  nine  in 
number,  ofa  row,  of  feveral  dimenfioUs, 
the  Icaft  four  feet  broad,  and  nine  or  ten 
feet  long,  are  credibly  fuppofed  to  be  the 
tombs  of  fome  heroic  men  among  thean- 
lient  Romans,  Saxons,  and  Danes,  be- 
catife  fpms,  and  pieces  of  armour  have 
been  dug  out  of  them. 

CAVEAR,  Caveer,  or  C aviary,  the 

fpawn,  or  hard  roes  of  fturgeon,  made 
into  fmall  cakes,  an  inch  thick,  and  of  an 
hand’s  breadth,  faked,  and  dried  in  the 
fun.  This  fort  of  food  is  in  great  repute 
throughout  Mufeovy,  becaufe  of  their 
three  lents,  which  they  keep  with  a fuper- 
ftitious  exaflnefs  ; wherefore  the  Italians 
fettled  atMofeow,  drive  a very  great  trade 
inthiscommodity  throughout  that  empire, 
hecaufe  there  is  a prodigious  quantity  of 
fturgeon  taken  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wol- 
ga,  and  of  the  other  rivers  which  fall  in- 
to the  C,ifpian  lea.  There  is  a pretty 
largequantity  of  this  commodity  couiiiin- 
td  m Italy,  and  they  are  very  well  ac- 


quainted with  it  in  France  and  England, 
where  it  is  reckoned  no  defpicable  dilh. 
The  French  and  Italians  get  tlie  cavear 
from  Archangel,  but  they  feldom  get  it 
at  the  firft  hand,  for  they  commonly  buy 
it  of  the  Englifh  and  Dutch. 

CAVEAT,  in  law,  a kind  of  procefs  in 
the  fpiritual  courts,  to  flop  the  proving  of 
a will,  the  granting  letters  of  adminiftra- 
tion,  &c.  to  the  prejudice  of  another.  See 
the  article  Probate. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  to  ftopthe  inftitution  of  * 
clerk  to  a benefice. 

CAVEATING,  in  fencing,  is  the  Ihifting 
, the  fword  from  one  fide  of  that  of  your 
adverfary  to  the  other. 

Caveating  is  a motion  whereby  a maa 
brings  in  an  inftant  his  fword,  which  was 
prefented  on  any  fide  of  his  adverfary’s, 
generally  beneath  his  hilt,  to  the  oppofite 
fide  ; either  from  within,  to  without,  or 
•vice  <verfa  ; or  from  having  its  point 
high,  to  be  low,  or  the  reverft  ; and  ei- 
ther on  the  fame  fide  it  is  prefented  in,  or 
the  oppofite  fide. 

Caveating  is  fo  neceffary  a motion  in 
fencing,  that  without  it,  there  could  be 
fcarce  any  offenfive  part,  or  puifuit.  It 
is  withal  fo  eafily  performed  againft  the 
ordinary  tierce  and  quart  guards,  that  it 
gives  a conftant  opportunity  to  make  a 
variety  of  quick  fubtlefeintsagainft  themj 
which  by  reafon  of  the  fmall  crofs  made 
by  the  weapons  on  thefe  guards,  makes 
the  purfuit  very  eafy,  and  the  parade  or 
defence  very  difficult. 

The  confideration  of  this  put  Sir  William 
Hope  on  the  fearch  of  a new  method  or 
guard,  which,  by  reafon  of  its  greater 
crofs  on  the  adverfary’s  fword,  renders 
the  caveating,  and  making  feints  more 
How,  and  confequently  the  parade  more 
certain, 

CAVEDO,  in  commerce,  a Portuguefe 
long  meafure,  equal  to  ij  englifh 
inches. 

CAVERN,  denotes  much  the  fame  with 
grotto.  See  the  article-GROTTO. 

CAVERNOSE,  amoHg-anatomitts,  an  ap- 
pellation given  to  feveral  parts  of  the  bo- 
dy, on  account  of  their  fpongy  ftrufture: 
thus  the  cavernofa  corpora  of  the  peris 
are  two  fpongy  bodies,  made  up  of  a 
number  of  fmall  caverns  or  cells.  .Thefe 
are  the  two  bodies  which  conftitute  the 
penis  ; they  arife  diftinft  and  feparate  on 
each  fide  of  the  offa  pubis,  as  it  were 
from  peculiar  thalami  : after  this  they 
join,  and,  in  that  original  ftate,  are  car- 
ried 
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fled  into  the  glans.  If  any  liquid  matter 
be  impelled  into  thefe,  or  if  they  be  in- 
flated, the  penis  becomes  rigid.  Thefe 
two  bodies  ate  alfo  termed  corpora  fpon- 
giofa.  , 

C AVESON,  or  Cavezon,  See  the  article 
Cavezon. 

CAVETTO,  in  architeflure,  a hollow 
member,  or  round  concave  moulding, 
containing  a quadrant  of  a circle,  and 
having  a quite  contrary  effeft  to  that  of  a 
quarter-round  : it  is  ufed  as  an  ornament 
in  cornices. 

Mr.  Felibien  takes  notice,  that  workmen 
confound  the  cavetto  with  a fcotia,  but 
improperly,  the  cavetto  being  in  faft  on- 
ly half  a fcotia.  See  the  article  Scotia. 

CAVEZOM,  in  the  manege,  a fort  of  nofe- 
band,  either  of  iron,  leather,  or  wood, 
fometimes  flat,  and  at  other  times  hol- 
low or  twifted,  clapt  upon  the  nofe  of  a 
horfe,  to  wring  it,  and  fo  forward  the 
fuppling  and  breaking  of  the  horfe. 

An  iron  cavezon  is  a femicircle  of  band 
of  iron,  confifting  of  two  or  three  pieces 
joined  by  hinges,  and  mounted  with  a 
head-ftall,  a throat-band,  and  two  flraps 
or  reins  with  three  rings  ; one  rein  palfes 
through  the  middle  ring,  when  we  mean 
to  make  a horfe  walk  round  a pillar  ; 
through  the  two  fide-rings  we  pafs  the 
two  reins,  vyhich  the  rider  holds  in  his 
hand,  or  makes  faft  to  the  faddle,  in 
order  to  keep  the  horfe’s  head  in  fub- 
jeflion,  &c, 

CAVILLON,a  town  of  Provence  in  France, 
lituated  on  the  river  Durance,  about  fif- 
teen miles  fouth  of  Avignon  : eaft  longi- 
tude 5°,  and  north  latitude  43°  50'. 

It  is  a bifhop’s  fee,  and  fubjeft  to  the 
pope. 

CAVIN,  in  the  military  art,  a natural  hol- 
low, fit  to  lodge  a body  of  troops  : if 
there  happen  to  be  any  near  a place  be- 
fieged,  it  is  of  great  ufe  to  the  befiegers  ; 
for  by  the  help  of  fuch  a place  they  can 
open  the  trenches,  make  places  of  arms, 
or  keep  guards  of  horfe,  without  being 
in  danger  of  the  enemies  (hot. 

CAVITY”,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  any 
hollow  : and  hence  anatomifts  have  di- 
vided the  body  into  three  cavities  or  ven- 
ters, and  the  limbs  ; the  cavities  are  the 
head,  the  thorax,  and  the  abdomen.  See 
the  article  Abdomen,  &c. 
Thecaviticsof  the  bones, Heifter  obferves, 
are  of  two  kinds,  tliole  of  the  articula- 
tions, and  tbofe  anfwqring other  purpofes, 
and  called  cells,  caverns,  foramina  oj; 


apertures,  fojf,s  or  deep  channels,  and 
fulci  or  lhallow  ones. 

CAUK,  or  Cawk,  a term  ufed  amonv 

miners,  for  a coarfe  fparry  Itonej'ofa 
white  colour,  found  in  the  lead-minesi 
See  the  article  Spar,  ’ 

CAUKIN.G,  or  Caulking  of  a Jbip,  ij 
driving  oakum,  or  the  like,  into  al)  11,5 
feams  of  the  planks  of  a (hip,  to  prevent 
leaking  and  keep  out  the  water. 

Caulking-irons,  are  iron  chiffels  for 

that  purpofe. 

Some  of  thefe  irons  are  broad,  fome 
round,  and  others  grooved. 

After  the  feams  are  flopped  with  oakum, 
it  is  done  over  with  a mixture  of  tallow, 
pitch,  and  tar,  as  low  as  the  fliip  draws 

water. 

CAUKING-time,  in  falconry,  a hawk’s 
treading  time. 

CAUL,  among  miners,  a reddilh  pink* 
coloured  ttone,  found  in  the  tin-mines. 

Caul,  in  anatomy,  a membranaceous  part 
of  the  abdomen,  covering  the  greateft 
part  of  the  guts,  ufually  Imnidied  witlia 
large  quantity  of  fat,  placed  under  the 
peritonxum,  and  immediately  over  tlie 
inteftines,  called  by  feme  authors  letc, 
or  reticulum,  from  the  number  of  holes 

, appearing  in  it,  when  raifed,  and  giving 
it  the  refemblance  of  a net ; but  it  is 
molt  frequently  called  omentum,  Seetfe 
article  Omentum. 

Caul  is  alfo  a little  membrane,  found  on 
fome  children,  encompaffing  the  head, 
when  born. 

Some  take  this  to  be  only  a fragment  of 
the  membranes  of  the  foetus,  which  ge- 
nerally break  at  the  birth  of  the  child. 

CAULICOLES,  or  Caulicdli,  are  eight 
lelTer  branches  or  ftalks,  in  the  Corinthi- 
an capital,  fpringing  out  from  four  great- 
er or  principal  cauls,  or  ftalks. 

The  eight  volutes  of  this  order  are  fiif- 
tained  by  four  cauls,  or  primary  branches, 
of  leaves,  and  from  which  thefe  cauli- 
cole.s  or  lelfer  foliages  do  arife. 

CAULIFEROUS,  an  appellation  given  fo 
fuch  plants  as  have  a perfeff  caulis  ot 
ftern.  See  the  article  CaULIS, 

CAULIFLOWERS,  it)  gardening,  amfith 
efleemed  fpecies  of  braffica,  or  cabbagei 
See  the  article  Brassica. 
Cauliflowers  have  ot  late  years  been  fo 
much  improved  in  England,  as  to  exceed 
in  goodnefs  and  magnitude  any  produced 
in  moll  parts  of  Europe,  and,  by  the 
fkill  of  the  gardener,  are  continued  fot 

feveral  mgnths  together,  buir  the 
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common.feafon  for  them  is  in  May,  June, 

In'o/der  to  have  very  early  cauliflowers, 
we  (houid  make  choice  of  a good  rich 
fpotof  ground,  that  is  well  defended  from 
the  north,  eaft,  and  weft  winds,  with 
jiedges,  pales,  or 'walls:  this  ground 
jhouldbe  well  trenched,  burying  therein 
a good  quantity  of  rotten  dung  ; the 
ground  fliould  then-  be  levelled  ; and  if 
it  be  naturally  a wet  foil,  you  fliould  raife 
it  up  in  beds,  abcSit  two  feet-  and  a half 
or  three  feet  broad,  and  four  inches  above 
the  level  of  the  ground.  In  planting 
your  cauliflowers  you  fliould  allow  about 
two  feet  fix  inches  diftance  from  glafs  to 
glafs  in  the  rows,  always  putting  two 
good  plants  undereach  glafs,  which  may 
beat  about  four  inches  from  each  other} 
and  if  you  defign  them  for  a full  crop, 
they  may  be  three  feet  and'a  half  row 
from  row  : but  if  you  intend  to  make 
ridges  for  cucumbers  or  melons  between 
the  rows  of  the  cauliflowers,  as  is  gene- 
rally praftifed  by  the  gafdeners  near  Lon- 
don, you’  muft  then  make  the  rows 
eight  feetafunder. 

CAULIISIE',  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes 
any  thing  belonging  to  the  caulis  or  ftalk 
of  plants.  See  the  article  Caulis. 

Cauline  leaf,  among  botanifts,  that 
growing  from  the  ftalk  of  a plant. 

CAULIS,  among  botanifts,  'denotes  the 
lialh  of  herbaceous  plants  : this,  in  trees, 
iscalled  caudex,  or  trunk  j and,  in  gralfes, 
culmus,  or  ftem . 

CAUSA  MATRIMONII  PR^LOCUTI,  in 
common  law,  a wiit  that  lies  where  a 
woman  gives  land  to  a man  in  fee,  to  the 
intfpt  he  fliall  marry  her,  and  he  reful'es 
to  do  it  in  a reafonable  time,  being  there- 
unto required  by  the.  woman  : and  in 
fuch  cafe,  for  npt  performing  the  condi- 
tion, the  entry  of  the  woman  into  the 
lands  again,  has  been  adjudged  lawful. 
The  hufband  and  wife  may  fue  this  writ 
againft  another,  who  ought  to  have  mar- 
ried her. 

Causa  NOBIS  significes,  in  law,  a 
writdirefted  (o.  the  mayor  of  a town,  &c, 
who  being  by  the  king's  writ  command- 
ed (o  make  feifin  of  lands  to  the  king’s 
gra.ntee,  delays  fo  doing.  This  writ  re- 
quires hiip  tp  ftiew  cqufe  why  he  makes 
delay, 

among  metaphyfic.ians,  the 
action  or  power  of  a caufe  in  producine 
nseffefj.  & 

I* '?  ? d.ifpttte,  among  the  fchool-philofo- 
pep,  vyhethp',  and  bow,  the  caufaliy 
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is  diftihgulflied  from  the  caufa  and  the  ef- 
fe6l  ? forae  hold  it  a mode  or  modal  en- 
tity, fuperadded  to  the  canfe,  fife,  others 
contend  for  its  being  the  caufe  itfelf.  See 
the  article  Cause. 

Causalty,  among  miners,  denotes  the 
lighter,  fulphureous,  earthy  parts  of 
ores,  carried  off  in  the  operation  of  wafh- 
ing. 

This,  in  the  mines,  they  throw  in  heaps 
upon  banks,  which,  in  fix  or  (even  years, 
they  find  it  worth  their  while  to  work 
over  again.  See  Ore  and  Washing. 

CAUSE,  caufa,  that  from  whence  any 
thing  proceeds,  or  by  virtue  of  which  any 
thing  is  done  : it  ftands  oppofed  to  effeft. 
We'  get  the  ideas  of'  caufe  and  effeft, 
fays  Mr.  Locke,  from-  our  obfervation  of 
the  viciflitude  of  things,  while  we  per- 
ceive fome  qualities  or  fubrtances  begin  to 
exift,  and  that  they  receive  their  exift- 
encefrom  the  due  application  and  opera- 
tion of  other  beings.  That  which  pro- 
duces, is  the  caui’e,  and  that  which  \is 
produced,  the  effeft  : thus,  fluidity  in 
wax  is  the  effeft  of  a certain  degree  of 
heat,  which  we  obferve  to  be  conftantly 
produced  by  the  application  of  fuch  heat. 

Firji  Cause,  that  which  a£fs  of  itfelf,  and 
of  its  own  proper  power  or  virtue  : God 
is  the  only  firft  caufe  in  this  fenfe. 

Causes  are  thofe  which  derive  the 
power  and  faculty  of  aftion  from  a firft 
caufe:  thefe  are  improperly  called  caiifes, 
in  regard  they  do  not,  ftriflly  fpeaking, 
aff  at  all,  but  are  afted  on  ; of  this  kind 
are  all  thofe  that  we  term  natural  caufes. 
Philofophers  are  divided  as  to  the  aftion 
whereby  fecond  cattles  produce  their  ef- 
fefts : fome  maintain,  that  the  caufalty 
cannot  be  produced,  fince  it  is  that  which 
produces  ; others  will  have  them  to  aft 
truly  by  their  aftion  ; but  they  are  at  a 
lofs  (fill  about  that  aftion  : fome  do  not 
allow, that  corporeal  fubftances  can  pro- 
duce any  thing  but  accidents : the  fyftem 
pi  Avilenna  is,  that  God  produces,  im- 
meiliately,  a moft  perfeft  fpiritual  fub- 
fiance;  this  produces  another, ,!efs  per- 
feft ; that,  a third  ; and  thus  to  the  laftj 
which  lall  produces  all  the  corporeal  fub- 
ftances ; and  thofe  corporeal  fubftances, 
accidents  : as  to  the  manner  of  their 
agency,  fonqe  maintain,  that  the  fub- 
ftantial  form  of  fecond  caufes  produces 
forms,  and  the  accidental  ones,  accidents: 
Others,  that  forms  produce  other  forms 
a.nd  accidents  ; and  others,  that  accidents 
alone  are  capable  of  producing  accidents 
and  fonns,  ' ’ ''  ‘ 
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CaTifes  are  diftinguiflied,  by  tlie  fehbols, 
into  efficient,  material,  final,  and  formal. 

Efficient  Causes  are  the  agents  employed 
in  the  produ6lion  of  any  thing. 

Mcittcial C AV s'e.s , the  fuhjefils  whereon  the 
agents  work  ; or  the  materials  whereof 
the  thing  is  produced. 

Final  Causes  are  the  motives  inducing  an 
agent  to  ail ; or  the  defign  and  purpofe 
for  which  the  thing  was  done. 

Lord  Bacon  fays,  that  the  final  caufe  is  fo 
far  from  being  ferviceable,  that  it  Cor- 
rupts the  fciences,  unlefs  jtbe  relfrained  to 
human  ailions  s however,  continues  he, 
final  caufes  are  not  faife,  nor  unworthy 
of  inquiry  in  inetaphyfics  : but  their  ex- 
Gurfions  into  the  limits  of  phyfical  caufes 
hath  made  a great  deyaftation  in  that 
province;  otherwife,  when  contained 
within  their  own  bounds,  they  are  npt 
repugnant  to  phyfical  caufes. 

Formal  Cause,  the  change  refulting  from 
the  adlion  ; or  that  which  determines  a 
thing  to  be  this,  and  diftinguiffies  it  from 
everything  elle:  thul,  the  foul  is  held 
the  formal  caufe  of  man. 

Caufes  are  again  diftinguilhed  into  phy- 
fical and  moral, 

Fhyfical  Cause,  that  which  produces  a 
fenfible  corporeal  effeft  ; as  the  fun  is  the 
phyfical  caufe  of  lights  others  define  it, 
that  which  produces  its  effefl  by  a phyfi- 
cal virtue. 

The  cartefians  refolve  all  phyfical  caufes 
into  occafional  ones, 

Cccajional  Causes,  therefore,  are  only  the 
occaCons,  not  the  direft  caufes  of  their 
effefls.  See  the  article  Occasion. 

The  foul,  fay  thefe  philofophers,  is  not 
able  to  a6l  on  the  body  ; nor  the  body, 
reciprocally,  on  the  foul : to  keep  up  an 
intercourfe  between  them,  God,  on  oc- 
cafion  of  the  motion  of  the  body,  impref- 
fes  a fenfation  on  the  foul ; and  an  occa- 
fion  oFa  fentiraent  of  the  foul,  imprelTes 
a motion  on  the  body;  the  motions  there- 
fore of  the  foul  and  body,  are  only  occa- 
lional  caufes  of  what  palfes  in  the  one  or 
in  the  other ; thus,  fay  they,  the  ftroke 
or  percuffion  is  only  the  occafional  caufe 
of  the  motion  produced  in  the  body  ftruck: 
it  is  God,  who,  is  the  direct  efficient 
caufe,  Sfc. 

MoralCAUSE,  that  which  produces  a real 

' ' effefl,  but  in  things  immaterial ; as  re- 
pentance is  the  caufe  of  forgivenefs.  A 
moral  caufe  Js  alfo  defined,  that  which 
determines  us,  though  not  neceffariiy,  to 


do,  or  hot  tb  do,  anything;  asaWct' 
intreaties,  commands,  menaces, 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  in  thisVenfe' 
moral  caufe  is  only  applicable  to  a free 

.intelligent  agent:  It  is  alfo  obfervable 

’ that  the  latter  notion  of  a phyfical  as  well 
as  a moral  caufe  is  the  molt  juft  dear 
and  diftinft.  ’ 

Caufes  are  again  diffinguKlied  into  uni. 

verlal,  or  particular;  principal,  or  in! 
ftrumental ; total  or  partial ; univocal' 
equivocal,  &c.  ' 

Equivocal  Cause,  thatwhich  is  of  adiffer. 
ent  kind  and  denomination  from  its  ef. 
fefl : thus  it  is,  the  ffin  is  faid  to  betlij 
caufe  of  animal  life. 

Injlrumental  Cau.se,  that  made  ufe  of  by 
the  principal,  to_  produce  its  effeft;  or 
that  which  is  excited  to  produce  an  effeft 
beyond  the  meafure  of  its  own  perfeaiom 
fome  will  have  all  fecondary  caufes  to  be 
inftrumental  ones. 

Partial  Cause,  that  which  concurs  tviib 
fome  other  in  producing  the  effeft. 

Particular  Cause,  that  which  can  only 
produce  a fingle  effefl,  or  a certain  kind 
of  effefl. 

Principal  Cause,  that  which  gives  motion 
to  the  inllrument,  or  which  does  not 
operate  beyond  its  own  natural  efficacy. 

Total  Cause,  that  'which  produces  die 
whole  effefl. 

Uni’vocal  Cause,  that  which  is  of  the  fame 
kind  and  denomination  with  itseffeftj 
as,  love  is  the  caufe  of  love. 

Vniverfal  Cause,,  thatwhich,  by  the  ex. 
tent  of  its  power,  may  produce  all  .elfefls. 

Cause,  among  civilians,  the  fame  with 
aflion.  See  the  Etrticle  Action. 

CAUSEWAY,  or  Causey,  a mallive 
conllruflion  of  ftones,  (lakes,  and  fafei- 
nes  ; or  an  elevation  of  fat  vifcouseailh, 
well  beaten  ; ferving  either  as  a road  in 
wet  marfhy  places,  or  as  a mole  to  retain 
the  waters  of  a pond,  or  prevent  a rivet' 
from  overflowing  the  lower  grounds. 

CAUSTICS,  in  phyfic,  an  appellation  gi- 
ven to  medicines  of  fo  hot  and  fieqa 
nature,  that,  being  applied,  confnme, 
and,  as  it  were,  burn  the  texture  of  tk 
parts,  like  hot  iron. 

Cauftics  differ  from  cauteries  in  that  they 
perform  their  effefls  (lower,  and  withlefs 
force  and  pain:  they  are  ufed  toeatoff 
proud  fungous  fiefh  ; they  aKb.  penetraH 
within  hard  callous  bodies,  and  liquify 
the  humours  ; and  are  particularly  appli-' 
ed  in  a.bfceffes  and  iropplihamations,  10 
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eat  through  to  the  fuppiirated  matter, 
and  give  vent ; fometimesalfo  to  make 
ilTues,  in  parts  where  cutting  is  difRcult, 

or  inconvenient* 

Candies  are  generally  divided  into  four 
forts,  the  common  ftronger  cauftic,  the 
common  milder  cauttic,  the  antimonial 
caudic,  and  the  lunar  cauftic. 

The  ftronger  cauftic  is  prepared  by  boil- 
ing to  a fourth  part,  any  quantity  of  the 
lees  of  almond-foap,  tidding  lime,  that 
has  been  kept  in  avelTel  pretty  clofe  ftopt 
(brfeveral  months;  the  lime  is  to  be  add- 
ed till  all  the  liquor  is  abforbed,  and  the 
whole  reduced  to  a pafte,  which  is  to  be 
kept  in  a velTd  well  ftopt,  _ 

The  common  milder  cauftic  is  prepared 
by  taking  equal  parts  of  loft  foap,  and 
fredl  quick  lime,  and  mixing  them  at 
thetime  of  ufing. 

The  antimonial  cauftic  is  prepared  thus  ; 
lake  of  antimony  one  pound,  of  corrofive 
fublimate,  two  pounds  j and  being  re- 
duced feparately  into  powder,  mix  them 
well,  and  diftil  them  in  a retort  with  a 
wide  neck,  in  a gentle  heat  of  fand  ; let 
whatafeends  into  the  neck  of  the  retort 
be  expofed  to  the  air,  tliat  it  may  run  in- 
to a liquor. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  lunar  cau- 
ftic is  as  follows  : diflblve  pure  filver  by 
afand-heat,  in  about  twice  its  weight  of. 
aqua  fortis  ; then  dry  away  the  humidi- 
ty with  a gentle  fire,  afterwards  melt  it 
in  a crucible,  that  it  may  be  poured  into 
proper  moulds,  carefully  avoiding  over- 
much heat,  left  the  matter  Ihould  grow 
; too  thick. 

Caustic  curve,  in  the  higher  geometry, 
a curve  formed  by  the  concourfe  or  coin- 
cidence of  the  rays  of  light,  refleffed,  or 
refrafled,  from  fome  other  curve. 

Every  curve  has  its  twofold  cauftic  ; ac- 
cordingly, cauftics  are  divided  into  cata- 
cauftics,  and  diacauftics  ; the  one  form- 
ed by  refleflion,  the  other  by  refraftion. 
See  the  articles  Catacaustic  and 
Diacaustic. 

Caustic  glasses,  the  fame  with  burn- 
ing-glalTes.  See  Burninc~3Lass. 
GAITSUS,  or  BURNING-FEVER,  a fpecies 
of  continual  fever,  accompanied  with  a 
remarkable  inflammation  of  the  blood. 
The  principal  fymptoms  are  a heat  almoft 
burning  to  the  touch,  the  breath  extreme- 
ly hot,  a drinefs  of  the  whole  fkin,  the 
tongue  parched  and  rough,  and  an 
unquenchable  thirfl:.  See  the  article 
Fever. 
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CAUTERIZATION,  the  appllcaflon  oF 
cauteries  to  any  part  of  the  body.  See 
the  next  article. 

Cauterization  with  moxa  is  vironderfully 
extolled  by  forhe  as  the  mbft  effeflua! 
means  to  extirpate  the  goiit  3 but  it  is  at 
prefent  in  difuley  and  not  without  reafon^ 
for  befides  the  acute  pain  which  it  creates,' 
it  is  frequently  found  to  have  little  or  no 
effeft.  This  cauterization,  however,  is 
faid  to  be  at  prefent  in  ufe  among  thd 
Arabians  ; and  the  Japonefe  and  Chinele 
have  it  in  fo  great  tfteem,  that  it  makes 
one  of  their  chief  remedies. 

CAUTERY,  in  forgery,  a medicine  for 
burning,  eating;  or  corroding  any  folid 
part  of  the  body. 

Cauteries  are  diftinguifhed  into  two  claftes, 
affual  and  potential : by  aflual  cauteries 
are  meant  red  hot  inftruments,  ufually  of 
iron,  which  are  applied  to  many  parts 
and  diforders  ; arid  by  potential  cauteries 
are  underftood  certain  kinds  of  corroding 
medicines.  See  the  article  Caustics. 
Cauteries  have  manifold  ufesj  for  they 
not  only  deftroy  the  dead  parts  of  carious 
bones,  remove'  cancers,  fchirri,  excref- 
cencies,  carbuncles,  and  mortified  parts, 
but  they  are  alfo  ufed  to  make  iflries  and 
fetons,  to  ftop  haemorrhages  in  wounds 
and  amputations,  and  laftly  to  remove  an 
araaurofis,  epilepfy,  feiatica,  with  pains 
in  the  teeth  and  other  parts. 

For  the  right  application  of  cauteries, 
various  obfervations  are  neceftary  : i. 
The  fize  and  figure  of  the  cautery  fliould 
correfpond  to  that  of  the  difordered  part, 
a.  It  is  necelTary  to  fecure  the  found  parts 
from  the  eSutery,  to  prevent,  giving  more 
than  neceftary  pain.  3.  When  the  in- 
ftrument  is  fufliciently  hot,  it  is  to  be  ap- 
plied, qnd  ttrongly  impreffed  upon  the 
■difordered  part,  till  the  bottom  of  it  ap- 
p'ears  found.  To  effedf  this  more  fpeedi- 
]y,  it  will  be  neceftary  to  have  feveral 
cauteries  in  readinefs,  a caution  more  ef- 
pecially  to  be  obfefved  in  carious  bones 
and  large  haemorrhages. 

Several  phyficians  have  obferved,  that 
cauteries  fucceeded  in  apoplexies  when  all 
other  remedies  have  failed.  But  for  the 
part  to  which  the  cautery  is  to  be  applied 
there  are  various  opinions  ; fome  prefer 
the  occiput ; fome  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
between  the  firft  and  fecond  vertebrae  j 
fome  the  meeting  of  the  coronal  and  fa- 
gittal  futures,  and  others  pitch  upon  other 
parts.  Miftichellius,  an  Italian  writer, 
aflerts,  that  no  pair  can  be  fo  proper  for 
U u tt  eauteti- 
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cauterizations  in  apoplexies,  as  the  foies 
of  the  feet. 

CAUTION,  caiitio,  in  the  civil  and  fcotch 
law,  denotes  much  the  fame  with  what, 
in  the  law  of  England,  is  called  bail. 
See  the  article  Bail. 

CAUTIONE  ADMiTTENDA,  in  law,  a 
writwhich  lies  againlt  a bilhop  that  holds 
an  excommunicated  perfon  in  prifon  for 
contempt,  after  he  has  offered  ftifficient 
caution  or  fecurity  to  obey  the  orders  of 
the  church.  On  receipt  of  this  writ,  the 
fheriff  warns  the  bifliop  to  tahe  caution. 
CAXA,  a little  coin  made  of  lead,  mixed 
with  fome  fcoria  of  copper,  ftruck  in  Chi- 
na, but  current  chiefly  at  Bantam  in  the 
ifland  of  Java,  and  fome  of  the  neigh- 
bouring iflan.ls. 

The  caxas  are  of  two  kinds,  great  and 
fmall.  O'  the  fmall  300,000  are  equ^l 
to  fi:ty-fix  livres  five  fols  french  money  ; 
and  of  the  great,  6000  are  equal  to  four 
fhillingsand  fix-pence  fterling. 
CAXAMALC  A,  the  name  of  a.  town  and 
diffridf  of  Peru,  in  South  America,  where 
there  was  a mod  fumptuous  palace  be- 
longing to  the  Vncas,  add  a magnificent 
temple  dedicalied  to  the  fun. 

It  was  at  Caxamalca  that  Pizarro  put  to 
death  Athualpha,  their  laft  king. 
CAZEMATE,  or  Casemate,  in  fdrti-. 
fication,  a certain  retired  platform  in  the 
flank  of  abaltion,  for  the  defence  of  the 
moat  and  face  of  the  oppofite  baflion. 
Sometimes  there  are  three  fuch  platforms 
one  behind  another,  the  uppermoft  of 
which  is  on  the  terre  plein  of  the  battion, 
which  makes  the  other  two  be  called 
places  baffes,  or  low  places.  They  are 
covered  from  the  enemies  batteries  by  a 
work  of  earth  added  to  the  angle  of  the 
ihoulder,  of  a circular  and  fometimes  of 
a fquare  form,  called  (houlder,  orillon,  or 
epaulement.SeethearticlesORlLLON.fs’r. 
It  is  very  fetdom  that  cazemates  are  ufed 
BOW  a-days,  becaufs  the  enemies  batteries 
are  apt  to  bury  the  cannon  they  contain 
. under  the  luins  of  their  vaults  ; belkles, 
that  the  fmoke  with  which  they  are  con- 
tinually filled,  renders  them  unfupport- 
, able  to  the  engineers.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
fon  the  later  engineers  make  them  open 
at  top,  contenting  themfelves  with  forti- 
fying  them  with  a parapet. 

Casemate  is  alfo  ufed  for  a well  with  fe- 
veral  fubterraneous  branches  dug  in  the 
palTage  of  the  baftion,  till  the  miner  is 
heard  at  work,  and  air  given  to  the  mine. 
CAZERN.  See  the  article  Casern. 


GEANOTHUS,  in  botany,  a genu's  of  tli» 
pentandria-monogynia  cafs  of  plants,  tt,,. 
calyx  of  which  is  a turbinated  fingle-leav- 
ed  perianthium,  ^ permanent,  and  cut  at 
the  brim  into  five  acme  figments  • the 
corolla  confifts  of  five  equal,  loundilh 
compreffed,  obtufe,  patent  petals,  left 
than  the  cup  ; the  fruit  is  a dry  berry, 
containing  three  cells,  in  each  of  which 
is  lodged  an  oval  fingle  feed. 

CEDAR,  cedrus,  according  to Toiirnefott 
makes  a dittiniSl  genus  of  plants,  but  is 
comprehended  by  Linnteus  among  the 
junipers.  See  the  article  Juniper. 
Cedar-wood,  which  is  of  a fragrant  fniell 
and  fine  grain,  is  almoll  incorruptible  by 
reafon  of  its  bitternefs,  which  renders  it 
dillaftefu!  to  worm.s.  Hiltorfans  tell  us 

that  fome  of  this  timber  was  found  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Utica,  two  thoufand 
years  old.  The  cedars  of  Lebanon  are 
famous,  as  having  been  ufed  by  Solomon 
in  building  the  temple  of  Jeritfalem. 

CEDRIA,  KaSjia,  a refinoiis  liquor,  iffu- 
ing  from  the  great  cedar  tree,  or  cedar  of 
Lebanon.  The  word  is  alfo  written  ce- 
drium,  and  cedrimtm, 

Cedria,  when  good,  yields  a ftrong fmell, 
is  tranfpai-ent,  of  a thick  fatty  conliltence, 
fo  that  in  pouring  it  out,  it  does  not  fall 
too  fall  or  freely,  but  equally  drop  by 
drop.  It  is  poireffed  of  two  oppofite  qua- 
lities, to  preferve  dead  bodies,  by 

its  drying  and  cor.f'uming  firperfiuous 
moiftuie,  without  damaging  the  f'olid 
parts  ; and  to  putrify  the  (oft  and  tender 
parts  of  living  bodies,  without  exciting 
any.  pain. 

The  cediiais  properly  the  tear  of  the  cedar. 
Some  call  it  the  gum,  others  the  pitch  of 
the  cedar.  The  fame  denomination  is  alfo 
given  to  the  cedrelseon,  or  oil  of  the  ce- 
dars, which  differs  little  from  the  refin, 
except  that  it  is  of  a thinnpr  confiflence, 

CEDRUS,  the  cedar.,, in  botany.  Seethe 
article  Cedar. 

CEGINUS,  in  aftronomy,  a fixed  flarof 
the  third  magnitude,  in  the  left  (houlder 
of  Bootes.  See  the  article  Bootes. 
Its  longitude,  according  to  Hevelius,  for 
the  year  1700,  was  13°  a6' ly",  audits 
latitude  northern  49°  35'  47". 

CEILING,  in  architedlure,  the  upper  pirt 
or  roof  of  a room,  being  a lay  or  cover- 
ing of  plafter  oveiTaths,  nailed  on  the 
bottom  of  the  joifts  which  bear  the  floor 
of  the  upper  room,  or  on  joifts  put  up  for 
that  purpofe  where  there  is  no  upper  room, 
hence  called  ceiling  joifts.- 
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Thefe  plaiftered  ceilings  are  much  ufed 
England,  more  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try j nor  ai'e  they  without  their  advan- 
t/ge’s,  as  they  make  the  room  lighti'ome, 
are  good  in  cafe  of  fire,  &c. 
celandine,  chelidonium,  in  botany.  See 

the  article  Chelidonium. 

CELARENT,  in  logic,  a mode  of  fyllo- 
gifni,  wherein  the  major  and  conclufion 
areuniverfal  negative  propofitions,  and 
the  minor  an  univerfal  affirmative.  As 
CB  No  man  that  is  a hypocrite  can  be 
faved  : 

la  Every  man  who  with  his  lips  only 
cries  Lord,  Lord,  is  a hypocrite  t 
rent  Therefore,  no  man,  who  with  his 
lips  only  cries  Lord,  Lord,  can 
be  faved. 

CELASTRUS,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  pentandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
whofe  corolla  confifts  of  five  equal,  oval, 
patent,  feffile  petals,  with  their  ends 
turned  back : the  fruit  is  a coloured, 
oval  capfule,  obtufely  trigonal,  gibbous, 
formed  of  three  valves,  and  containing 
three  cells,  in  each  of  which  are  fmall, 
oval,  coloured  feeds,  fmooth,  and  half 
covered  by  a calyptra,  which  is  alfo  co- 
loured, and  has  an  unequal  rim,  divided 
into  four  fegments. 

CELEBES,  or  Macasser,  an  ifland  of 
the  Indian  ocean,  fituated  between  116® 
and  ii4°eaft  longitude,  and  between 
north  and  6®  fouth  latitude. 

CELEBES,  in  roman  antiquity,  a regi- 
ment of  body  guards  belonging  to  the 
roman  kings,  ellabliffied  by  Romulus, 
and  compofed  of  300  young  men  chofen 
out  of  the  moft  illuftrious  roman  fami- 
lies, and  approved  by  the  fuffrages  of 
the  cutite  of  the  ^people,  each  of  which 
furnilhed  ten. 

CELERI,  in  botany,  the  englift  name  for 
feveral  fpecies  of  apium.  SccApium. 
CELERITY,  in  mechanics,  the  Iwiftnefs 
of  any  body  in  motion. 

It  is  alfo  defined  to  be  an  affeflion  of  mo- 
tion, by  which  any  moveable  body  runs 
through  a given  fpace  in  a given  time. 
See  Velocity  and  Motion. 
CELESTIAL,  or  Coelestial.  Seethe 
article  Coelestial. 

CELESTINS,  in  church-hiftory,  a religi- 
ous order  of  chriftians,  reformed  from 
the  bernardins  by  pope  Celcftin  V.  Their 
rules  are  divided  into  three  parts  ; the 
firft,  of  the  provincial  chapters,  and  the 
eleflions  of  fuperiors;  the  lecond  contains 
the  regular  obfervances  j and  the  third, 
the  vifitation  and  coireflion  of  the  monks. 
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The  celeftins  rife  two  hours  after  mid- 
night to  fay  matins  : they  eat  no  fleffi  at 
any  time,  except  when  they  are  fick : they 
faft  every  Wednefday  and  Friday  to  the 
feaft  of  the  exaltation  of  the  holy  crofs  ; 
and  from 'that  feaft  to  Eafter,  every  day, 

CELEUSMA,  it=AEuirf4«,  in  antiquity,  a 
naval  ffiout  ferving  as  a fignal  tor  the 
mariners,  or  rowers  in  (hips,  to  ply  their 
oars,  to  row  brilker,  or  to  ceafefrom  row- 
ing ! it  is  alfo  made  ufe  of  to  fignify  the 
joyful  acclamation  of  vintagers,  and  the 
ffinuts  of  the  conquerors,  infulting  ovec 
the  vanquiffied. 

CELIAC,  or  CoELiAC  passion,  a fort 
ol  diarrhoea,  or  flux  of  the  belly,  where- 
in the  aliment  comes  away  either  crude 
or  chylified  inftead  of  excrements.  See 
the  article  Coeliac  PAS.SION. 

CELIBACY,  the  ftate  of  unmarried  per- 
fons,  to  which,  according  to  the  doftrine, 
or  at  leaft  the  difcipline,  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  the  clergy  are  obliged. 

Dr.  Bingham  obferves,  that  the  prohibi- 
ting marriage  after  ordination,  was  an 
incroachment  upon  the  primitive  rule, 
and  never  received  in  the  greek  church  ; 
fo  that  it  is  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
ftanding  rules  of  difcipline,  which  con- 
cerned the  whole  church.  In  the  churches 
of  Fiance  and  Germany,  celibacy  was 
not  univerfally  praflifed  by  the  clergy  in 
the  eighth  century,  as  appears  by  thefixth 
canon  of  pope  Adrian’s  colleflion.  As  to 
the  fettling  celibacy  in  the  weftern  church, 
it  was  brought  about  with  extreme  diffi- 
culty, a great  many  provincial  councils 
were  convened  in  Germany  and  elfewhere. 
In  the  church  of  England,  the  marriage 
of  the  clergy  was  generally  praclifed  to 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  and  in  a 
great  meafure  to  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth.  ’ 

That  celibacy  has  no  pretence  of  divine 
or  apoftolical  inftitution,  feems  no  diffi- 
cult point  to  prove:  whence  it  is,  at  firft, 
hard  to  conceive  from  what  motive  the 
court  of  Rome  perfifted  (b  very  obftinate- 
ly  to  impofe  this  inftitution  on  the  clergy. 
But  we  are  to  obferve,  that  this  was  a 
leading  ftep  to  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
jebl  formed  of  making  the  clergy  inde- 
pendent of  princes,  and  rendering  them 
a feparate  body,  to  be  governed  by  their 
own  laws.  In  effefl,  while  priefts  had 
children,  it  was  very  difficult  to  prevent 
their  dependance  upon  princes,  whofe 
favours  have  fucban  influence  on  private 
men:  but  having  no  family,'  they  were 
more  at  liberty  to  adhere  to  the  pope. 

U u u a CELL} 
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CELL,  eelln,  a little  apartment  or  cham- 
ber,  fuch  as  th.ofe  wherein  the  antient 
monks,  folitaries,  and  hermits,  liv.ed  in 
retirement. 

Cells  are  Hill  retained  in  divers  monafte- 
ries.  Thus  the  dormitory  is  frequently 
divided  into  fp  many  cells.  The  car- 
thufians  have  each  a feparate  houfe,  which 
ferve  them  as  a cell. 

The  hall  wherein  the  roman  conclave  is 
held,  is  divided  by  partitions  into  divers 
cells,  for  thefeveral  cardinals  to  lodge  in. 

Cells  are  alfo  the  little  divifions  in  honey- 
combs, which  are  always  regular  hexa- 
gons, 

' Cells,  in  botany,  the  hollow  places  be- 
tween the  partitions  in  the  pods,  hulks, 
and  other  feed-veflels  of  plants  : accord- 
ing as  there  is  one,  two,  three,  &(.  of 
thefe  cells,  the  velfel  is  faid  to  be  unilo- 
cular, bilocular,  trilocular,  &c. 

Cells,  in  anatomy,  little  bags  or  bladders 
where  fluids  or  other  matters  are  lodged, 
called  loculi,  ffellulgp,  &f. 

^dipofe  Cells.  See  the  article  Adipose. 

Cell,  in  geography,  a town  of  Triers,  in 
the  circle  of  the  lovyer  Rhine,  in  Ger- 
many, fituated  on  the  eaftern  Ihore  of  the 
Mofelle,  twenty-fix  miles  north-eall  of 
Triers;  eaft  long.  6”  4 s',  and  north  lat. 
50?  10'.  1 

CELLAR,  the  lowed:  room  in  a houfe,  the 
ceiling  of  which  is  level  with  the  furface 
of  the  ground  on  which  the  hpufe  Hands, 
or  at  mod  but  very  little  higher. 

As  to  the  fituation  of  cellais,  Sm  Henry 
Wotton  fays,  they  ought,  unlefs  the 
whole  houle  be  cellared,  to  be  fituated 
on  the  north  flde  of  the  hoiife,  as  Handing 
in  need  of  a cool  and  frefli  air. 

cellarer,  an  officer  In  a monadery, 
who  takes  care  of  the  temporalities,  and 
fnrniflies  the  convent  with  provifion. 

The  word  is  borrowed  from  the  roman 
law,  for  cellerariu',  in  the  digeds,  figni- 
fies  a-comptrollef  of  die  accounts. 

CELQSIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  pen- 
'tandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  confifls  of  five  lanceo- 
laied,  acuminated,  efeft,  rigid,  and  per- 
manent petals ; the  fruit  is  a globofe  cap- 
fiile,  furrouhded  with  a corolla,  with 
one  cell  opening  horizontally,  and  con- 
taining leveral  roundilh  cmarginatecj 
feeds! 

r|i.|,SIA,  in  botany,  a genps  of  the  didy- 
naraia-apgiofpermia  cl'afs  of  plants,  the 
jlower  of  •which  is  moriopetalous,  with  a 
plain  limb  and  roundilh  fegments:  the 
fruit  is  a roundi^  capfule,  compreded  at 


the  top,  acuminated,  adhering  to  the  cup' 
with  two  cells,  containing  feveral  fmall 
angulated  feeds. 

CELTIS,  the  nettle-tree,  in  botany 
a genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  poly! 
gamia-monoecia  clafs  of  plants.  In  the 
hermaphrodite  flower  there  is  no  corolla- 
the  fruit  is  a globofe  drupe  with  one  cell' 
containing  a roundilh  nut.  In  the  male 
flower  there  is  no  corolla. 

The  fruit  of  this  plant,  when  not  too 
ripe,  is  adringent,  and  binds  the  belly; 
and  the  decoftion  of  it  is  good  for  a dy- 
fentery,  and  for  women  labouring  under 
an  immoderate  flux  of  the  menfes. 

cement,  or  C.ffiMENT.  See  the  article 
Cament.' 

CEMENTATION,  or  CiEMENT.tTiON, 
See  the  article  C.ffiMENTATiON. 

CEMETERY,  or  Coemetery.  Seethe 
article  Coemetery. 

CENCHRIS,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  fer- 
pents,  the  abdomen  of  which  is  covered 
with  140  fcuta,  and  the  tail  vvitli  1541 
add  to  this,  that  its  head  is  covered  with 
fmafl  fcales,  and  the  tail  has  no  appen- 
dix. It  is  otherwife  callpd  boiguacu. 
See  the  article  BoiguaCU. 

CENCHRUS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  pq- 
Jygamia-monoecia  clafs  of  plants.  There 
are  two  flowers,  the  one  male,  the  other 
hermaphrodite  ; the  proper  flower  is  fin- 
gle,  with  two  lanceolated,  acuminated, 
concave  valves  : there  is  no  pericarplum, 
and  but  one  roundifli  feed. 

CENOBITE,  or  CoENpBiTE.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Coenobite. 

CENOTAPH,  xevjatffoi',  in  antiquity,  a 
monument  erefled  in  honour -of  the  dead, 
but  not  containing  any  of  their  remains. 
Of  thefe  there  were  two  (brts.  One  ereft- 
ed  for  fuch  perfops  as  had  been  honoured 
with  funeral  r ites  in  another  place  ; and 
the  fecbnd  fopt,  for  thole  that  had  never 
obtained  a jud  funeral. 

The  lign  whereby  honorary  fepulchrei 
vvere  diHinguilhed  from  others,  was  com- 
monly the  wreck  of  a Ihip,  to  denote  the 
fdeceafe  of  the  perfon  in  fonie  foreign 
country. 

CENSAL,  in  commerce,  a word  ufed  oi] 
the  coad  of  Provence,  and  in  the  ports  of 
the  Levant,  to  denote  a broker.  See  the 
article  Broker. 

Mod  of  the  cenfals  of  the  Levant,  and 
particularly  thole  at  Grand  Cairo,  ate 
Arabs  by  nation.-  They  commonly  re- 
ceive one  hM per  cent,  hr  their  trouble. 

CENSER,  a facfed  iullrunient  made  life 
of  in  the  religious  rites  of  the  antieiits. 
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It  was  a vafe,  containing  incenfe  to  be 
ufed  in  facrificing  to  the  gods.  There 
is  the  reprefentation  of  one  in  Montfau- 
con’s  antiquities,  under  the  figure  of  a 
fhalldw  cup  with  a lid  to  it,  and  chains 
running  through  fmall  handles.  Cenfers 
were  likewife  in  ufe  among  tlje  Jews,  as 
we  find  in  the  i Kings  vii.  50.  “ Solo- 
‘‘  mon,  when  he  prepared  furniture  for 
« the  temple  of  the  Lord,  among  other 
» things  made  cenfers  of  pure  gold.” 
Thecenfer  is  alfo  ufed  in  romilh  churches. 

CENSOR,  in  roman  antiquity,  a magi- 
ftiate,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  reform  the 
manners  and  to  value  the  eftates  of  the 
people. 

There  were  two  cenfors  firft  created  in, 
the  311th  year  of  Rome,  upon  the  fenate’s 
obferving  that , the  confuls  w,ere  gene- 
rally fo  much  taken  up  in  military  ac- 
tions, as  to  have  no  leifure  to  attend  to 
private  affairs.  At  firft  they  were  chofen 
out  of  the  fenate,  but  after  tlie  plebei- 
ans had  got  the  confulate  open  to  them, 
they  foon  arrived  at  the  cenfcrfliip.  The 
penfors  degraded  fenators  upon  occafion, 
made  the  fenatus,  infpefiled  the 

management  of  private  families  relating 
(0  education  and  expence,  and,  in  fhort, 
had  authority  to  reprimand  and  corredl 
any  irregularity,  and  to  take  care  that 
perfons  both  in  public  and  private  capa- 
city, behaved  themfelves  in  a becoming 
manner.  Cicero  reduces  their  funftions 
to  the  numbering  of  the  people,  the  cor- 
reftion  and  reformation  of  manners,  the 
eftimating  the  effefts  of.each  citizen,  the 
proportioning  of  taxes,  the  fuperinten- 
dence  of  tribute,  the  exclufion  from  the 
temples,  and  the  care  of  the  public  places. 
The  office  was  fo  confiderable,  that  none 
afpired  to  it  till  they  had  pafl'ed  all  the 
reft  ; fo  that  it  was  looked  on  as  furprif- 
ing,  that  Crallus  fhould  be  admitted  cen- 
ibr,  without  having  been  either  conful  or 
praetor.  It  was  held  at  firft  for  five  years, 
but  Mamercus  jEmilius  fhortened  the 
term  to  eighteen  months. 

After  the  cenfors  were  elefiled  in  the  co- 
mitia  centurialia,  they  proceeded  to  the 
capitol,  where  they  took  an  oath  not  to 
manage  either  by  favour  or  difaffeftion, 
but  to  a£t  equitably  and  impartially  thro’ 
the  whole  courfe  of  their  adminiftration  : 
and  notwithftanding  their  great  authori- 
ty, they  were  obliged  to  give  an  account 
of  their  management  to  the  tribunes  and 
fdiles  curules.  In  procefs  of  time,  the 
dignity  of  this  office  dwindled  very  much  ; 
under  the  emperors  it  funk  to  nothing,  as 
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their  majeftles  engroffed  all  the  branches 
of  that  jurifdiftion.  The  republic  of  Ve- 
nice has  at  this  day  a cenfor  of  manners 
of  their  people,  whofe  office  lafts  fix 
months. 

Censor,  of  boohs,  area  body  of  doffors 
or  others  eftabliffied  in  divers  countries  to 
examine  all  books  before  they  go  to  the 
prefs,  and  to  fee  they  contain  nothing 
contrary  to  faith  and  good  manners. 

At  Paris,  the  faculty  of  theology  claim 
this  privilege,  as  granted  to  them  by  the 
pope}  but  in  1614  new  commiffions  of 
four  doftors  were  created  by  letters  pa- 
tent the  foie  cenfors  of  all  books,  and 
anfwerable  for  every  thing  contained 
therein. 

In  England,  we  had  formerly  an  officeur 
of  this  kind,  under  the  title  of  licenfer 
of  the  prefs  ; but  (ince  the  revolution, 
our  prefs  has  been  laid  under  no  fuch  re- 
ftraint. 

CENSURE,  a judgment  which  condemns 
fome  book,  perfon  or  aflion,  or  more 
particularly  a reprimand  from  a fuperior. 
Ecclefiaftical  cenfures,  are  penalties  by 

■ which,  for  fome  remarkable  mifbeha- 
viour,  chriftiansare  deprived  of  the  com- 
munion of  the  church,  or  prohibited  to 
execute  the  lacerdotal  office. 

There  are  different  kinds  of  cenfures 
diftinguifhed  by  canonifts,  i.  Into  thofe 
called  de  jure,  that  is,  fuch  as  are  ap- 
pointed by  law,  and  into  thofe  ab  homhie^ 
which  are  pronounced  by  a fuperior  {oi 
fome  particular  faff.  z.  Into  cenfures 
lat^  fententia,  which  are  incurred  by 
committing  the  prohibited  aftions  whh- 
out  any  need  of  judgment  pronounced ; 
and  cenfures  fententice  ferenda,  which, 
though  deferved  by  committing  the  fault 
againft  which  the  penalty  is  levelled,  yet 
thecenfure  is  not  incurred  till  fentence  is 
pronounced  by  an  officer  commiffioned  for 
that  purpofe.  3.  Into  juft  and  unjuft: 
cenfures.  4.  Into  valid  and  invalid.  And, 
5.  Into  thofe  referved  for  a fuperior 
judge,  and  thofe  not  referved. 

The  pains  and  penalties  attending  cen- 
fures, are  excommunication,  fufpenfion, 
interdiff,  irregularity,  depofition,  Sfc. 
See  each  of  thefe  under  its  proper  head. 

Censure  in  feveral  manors  of  Cornwall 
and  Devon,  a cuftom  hy  which  all  re- 
fidents  above  the  age  of  lixteen,  are  cited 
to  fwear  fealty  to  the  lord,  and  to  pay 
ji  d.  fer  poll,  and  i d.  yearly  after  for 
ever.  The  perfons  thus  fworn  are  called 
cenfors. 

CENSUS,  in  roman  antiquity,  an  authen- 
tic 
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.<ic  declarahon  made  before  the  cenfors, 
by  the  feveral  fubjefls  of  the  empire,  of 
their  refpeiSive  names  and  places  of 
abode.  This  declaration  was  regiftered 
by  the  cenfors,  and  contained  an  enume- 
ration, in  writing,  of  all  the  eftates, 
lands,  and  inheritances  they  polfcITed  j 
their  quantity.,  .quality,  place,  wives, 
children,  domeftics,  .tenants,  flaves. 

The  cenl'us  was  inilituted  by  Servius 
Tullius,  and  was  held  every  five  years. 
It  was  of  great  fervice  to  the  republic, 
becaufe,  by  means  of  it,  they  dlfcovered 
the  number  of  citizens  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  and  the  money  they  .could  afford 
for  the  expence  of  a war.  It  went  thro’ 
all  ranks  of  people,  tho’  under  different 
names:  that  of  the  common  people,  was 
called  cenfus  ; that  of  the  knights',  cenfus, 
recenjio,  recognitio  j that  of  the  fenators, 
leilib,  releBio. 

The  cenfus  which  intitled  one  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a knight,  was  400,000  fefterces  ; 
that  of  a fenator,  was  double  that  fum. 

In  the  voconian  law,  cenfus  is  ufsd  for 
a man,  whofe  eftate  in  the  cenfor’s  books 
is  valued  at  100,000  fefterces.. 

CENT,  in  commerce,  an  abridgment  of 
centum,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  profit  or 
lofs  arifing  from  the  fale  of  any  com- 
modity. Thus  we  fay,  there  is  10  per 
cent,  profit,  or  lofer  cent,  lofs  ; which  is 
profit,  pr'.j-glofs,  upon  the  fale  of  the 
whole.  In  the  trade  of  money,  it  figui- 
fies  the  benefit  or  intereft  of  any  fum  of 
money.  Thus  money  is  worth  4.  or  5 
per  cent,  upon  exchange.  But  in  bro- 
kerage, it  muft  be  obferved,  that  cent  is 
applied  in  a different  manner.  For  ex- 
ample, if  a broker  or  exchange  . agent 
takes  per  cent,  for  the  contrafts  made 
by  his  mterpofition,  it  is  to  be  undei  (food 
that  there  is  paid  to  him  | of  a pound, 
cyfe.  a s.  6 d.  for  every  100  i.  he  nego- 
tiated. 

'\Thcn  an  agent  or  fafifor  fets  down  at 
the  bottom  of  an  invoice,  which  he  fends 
to  his  principal,  % per  cent.  cortTmiflion, 
it  fignifies  that  he  takes  fo  many  times 
*1.  as  there  are  100  ].■  in  the  fum  total 
of  the  invoice.  And.it  muft  be  obferved, 
that  this  commiffion  is  taken  both  on  the 
principal  pricepf  the  commodities  bought, 
and  on  the  charges  and  expences  incur- 
red, as  duties  paid,  porterage,  package, 
poftage  of  letters,  fife. 

CjENTAUR,  or  HiP.POCENTAUR,  in  an- 
tient  poetry,  denotes  a fabulous  kipd  of 
ppjmalj  half  map,  half  borfe. 
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The  Thelfalians,  who  firft  taught  tlis  s 
art  of  breaking  horfes,  appearing  on 
horfe-back  to  make  only  one  body  with 
the  animal  on  which  they  rode,  gave  rif 
to  the  fifilion  of  the  hippocentaur. 

Centaur,  centaurus,  in  r.ftrbnomy,  a con- 
ftellation  of  the  fouihern  hemifphere  com- 
monly joined  with  the  wolf,  and  called 
centaurus  cum  lupo.  In  Ptolemy’s  cata- 
logue  it  conlifts  of  19  ftars;  in  ffy. 
cho’sof  4j  and  of  13  in  thebritannic 
catalogue. 

CENTAUREA,  Centaury,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  fyngenefia-polygamial 
fruitranea  clafs  of  plants : the  compound 
flower  of  which  is  tubulated  and  diffornii 
the  proper  one,  of  the  hermaphrodite,  is 
monopetalous,  with  a ventricofe,  oblong, 
ereft  limb,  terminating  in  five  linear  erefl 
fegments  : the  female  flower  is  monope- 
talous, with  an  oblong,  oblique,  un- 
equally- divided  limb.  Thereis  no  peri‘ 
carpium  except  the  calyx,  which  is  chang- 
ed into  one,  and  connivent,  containing 
folitary  feeds  in  the  hermaphrodite:  the  ■ 
females  prove  abortive.  See  plate 
XXXVIII.  fig.  8. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  efteemed  in 
fluxes,  dylenteries,  fpitting  of  blood,  and 
by  fome  is  much  commended  in  all  dif- 
eafes  arifing  from  the  obftru6lions  of  the 
meleriac  veins. 

This  genus  comprehends  the  centaureum 
niajns  et  minus  of  Tourneforr,  the  root 
anti  leaves  of  which  are  efteemed  vulne- 
rary, ttomachic,  and  aftringent. 

CENTAURY.  See  Centaurea. 

CENTER,  or  C'S.VtTKl.,  centrum,  in  geo- 
metry, a point  equally  diftant  from  the 
extremities  of  a line, figure  or  body. 

QY.^'X'i.%  of  a bajiion,  a point  in  the  middle 
of  the  gorge  of  a baftion,  whence  the  ca- 
pital line  commences,  and  is  generally  at' 
the  angle  of  the  inner  polygon.  Seethe 
article  Bastion. 

Center  of  a battalion,  the  middle  of  a 
battalion,  where  there  is  generally  left  a 
fquare  (pace  for  holding  the  cloaths  and 
baggage. 

Center  of  a circle,  ■3.  point  in  the  middle 
of  a circle,  or  circular  figure,  from  which 
all  lines  drawn  to  the  circumference  are 
equal... 

Center  of  a conk  feUion,  a point  wherein 
the  diameters  interfeft  each  other.  In 
the  ellipfis,  this  point  is  within  the  figure, 
and  in  the' hyperbola,  without. 

Center  of  a curve  of  the  higher  kind,  the 
point  where  two  diameters  concur,  When 

Sil 
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all  the ' diameters  concur  in  the  fame 
point,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  calls  it  the  ge- 
neral center. 

Center  of  the  equantfin  the  old  aflrono- 
my,  a point  in  the  line  of  the  aphelion, 
being  fo  far  diftant  from  the  center  of  the 
eccentric  towards  the  aphelion,  as  the  fun 
is  from  the  center  of  the  eccentric  to- 
wards the  perihelion. 

Center  of  a dial,  that  point  where  the 
axis  of  the  world  interfedls  the  plane  of 
the  dial;  and  therefore  in  dials  that  have 
centers,  it  is  that  point  wherein  all  the 
hour-lines  meet.  All  dials  have  centers, 
except  fuel)  as  have  their  planes  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  world. 

Center  of  an  ellipjis,  the  point  where  the 
tranfverfe  and  conjugate  diameters'  inter- 
fefl  each  other. 

Center  of  gra-vilation  and  attraSion,  in 
phylics,  that  point  to  which  the  revolving 
planet  or  comet  is  impelled  or  attradhej 
by  the  impetus  of  gravity. 

Center  of  grawiy,  in  mechanics,  that 
point  about  which  all  the  parts  of  a body 
do,  in  any  fituation,  exadlly  balance 
each  other.  Hence,  i.  If  a body  be  fut 
pended  by  this  point  as  the  center  of  mo- 
tion, it  will  remain  at  reft,  in  any  pofi- 
lion  indifferently,  z.  If  a body  be  fuf- 
fpended  in  any  other  point,  it  can  reft 
only  in  two  pofitions,  niiz.  when  the 
laid  center  of  gravity  is  exaftly  above  or 
below  the  point  of  fufpenfion.  3.  When 
the  center  of  gravity  is  fupported,  the 
whole  body  is  kept  from  falling.  4. 
Becaufe  this  point  has  a conftant  endea- 
vour to  delcend  to  tlie  center  of  the  earth, 
therefore,  5.  When  the  point  is  at  liber- 
ty to  delcend,  the  whole  body  mult  alfo 
delcend,  either  by  Hiding,  rolling,  or 
tumbling  down.  6.  The  center  of  gra- 
vity in  regular  uniform  and  homogeneal 
bodies,  as  fquares,  circles,  &e.  is  the 
middle  point  in  a line  connefling.  any 
two  oppofite  points  or  angles.  Where- 
fore, if  fuch  a line  be  bileftsd,  the  point 
of  feflion  will  be  the  center  of  gravity. 

To  find  thecenter  of  gravity  of  a triangle. 
Let  B G (plate  XXXIX.  fig.  1.  N'’^.) 
bifeft  the  bafe  AC  ot  the’triangle  ABC, 
it  will  alfo  bifeft  every  other  line  DE 
drawn  parallel  to  the  l^i'e,  conlequenfly 
thecenter  of  gravity  of  the  triangle  will 
be  found  fomewhere  in-  the  line  B G. 
The  area  of  the  triangle  may  he  cotifi- 
dered  as  confifting  of  an  infinite  number 
of  indefinitely  imall  parallelograms,  D E 
each  of  which  is  to  be  confidered  as  a 
■weight,  and  alfo  as  the  fluxion  of  the 


area  of  the  triangle,  and  fo  may  be  ex- 
preffed  by  zji  x,  (putting  BF  = JC,  and 
F E —jyJ  if  this  fluxionary  weight  be 
multiplied  by  its  velocity  x,  we  lhali 
have  zy  x x for  its  momentum.  Now 
put  B G —a  and  AC=Z>,  then  B G (^)  i 

AC  (i)  ::  BF  (x)  : D E~——zy,there- 
a 

fore  the  fluxion  of  the  weights  zyic 
__ — x^  _ fluxion  of  theraomenta 


^yxxz 


IfX 


the  latter,  ojiz. 


whence  the  fluent  of 
hx^ 


3a 


divided  by  the  flu- 


ent of  the  former,‘i.iis;. 


b x' 


will 


give 


for  the  diftance  of  the  point  from  B in 
the  line  B F,  which  has  a velocity  equal 
to  the  mean  velocity  of_  all  the  particles 
in  the  triangle  D B E,  and  is  therefore  its 
center  of  gravity.  Confequently  the  cen- 
ter of  gravity  of  any  triangle  ABC,  is 
diftant  from  the  vertex  B | B G a right 
line  drawn  from  the  angle  B bilefifkig 
the  bafe  A C.  And  finee  the  feflion  of 
a fuperficial  or  hollow  cone  is  a triangle, 
and  circles  have  the  fame  ratio  as  their 
diameters,  it  follows  that  the  circle  whofe 
plane  p ifl'es  through  the  center  or  gravity 
of  the  cone,  is  ^ of  the  length  of  the  fide 
diftant  from  the  vertex  ot  the  laid  cone. 
To  find  the  center  of  gravity  ot  a folid 
cone.  As  the  cone  confitts  ot  an  infinite 
number  of  circular  areas,  which  may  be 
confidered  as  fo  many  weights,  the  center 
of  gravity. may  be  found  as  before,  by  pat- 
ting B E—x  (ibul.  N°  2.)  B G ~ a,  the 
circular  area  D F E—y,  and  A G C~  bj 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  cone, 

, , bx'^  , • ■ bx'^x - 

X b -y— : butriyz:^ — nux- 

a- 

ion  of  the  weights;  andjv  y— ^ — 

a^ 

fluxion  of  the  momenta,  whence  the  flu- 


ent of  the  latter, 


bx^ 


divided  by 


b'  “C"  ^ 

the  fluent  of  the  former_J! — will  give 

3" 


for  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  part 
L)  B E F,  confequently  the  center  of  gra- 
vity of  the  cone  A B C G is  diftant  from 
the  vertex  B f ol  the  fide  B G,  in  a-  cir- 
cle parallel.  10  the  bafe. 

To  find  the  center  of  gravity  in  a.  paral- 
lelogrpna  .and  parallElopiped,  draw  tlie 

diagonal 
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diagonal  A D and  E G,  (ibid.  N®  3.) 
likewife  CBandHF  ; fince  each  dia- 
gonal AD  and  C B divides  the  parallelo- 
gram AC  D B into  two  equal  parts,  each 
pafles  through  the  center  of  gravity,  con- 
iequently  the  point  of  interfeftion  I mull 
be  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  parallelo- 
gram. In  like  manner,  fince  both  the 
plane  C B F H and,  A D G E divide  the 
parallelepiped  into  two  equal  parts,  each 
palfes  through  its  center  of  gravity,  fo 
that  the  common  interfeflion  I K is  the 
diameter  of  gravity,  the  middle  whereof 
is  the  center.  After  the  fame  manner 
may  the  center  of  gravity  be  found  in 
prifms  and  cylinders,  it  being  the  middle 
point  of  the  right  line  that  joins  the  cen- 
ter of  gravity  of  their  oppolite  bales. 

The  center  of  gravity  of  a parabola,  is 
found  as  in  the  triangle  and  cone.  Thus, 
let  BF  in  the  parabola  ABC  (ibid. 
N®  4.)  be  equal  to  x,  D E =_y,  then 
will  y X he  the  fluxionary  weight,  and 
y XX  the  fluxion  of  the  momenta  5 but 
from  the  nature  of  the  curve,  we  have 
1 _ i . , 

y~x'^',vr'henceyx—x'^x,  and  yxx 

— x^  X X,  whofe  fluent—AT  | divided  by 
5 


3 i . .3 

- X ^ thefluent  of  ;r  will  give  “ 


c-^B  F for  the  dlftanceof  the  center  of 


gravity  from  the  vertex  B in  the  part 
DBE;  and  fo  iofBG  is  that  center 
in  the  axis  of  the  whole  parabola  ABC 
from  the  vertex  B. 

The  center  of  gravity  in  the  human 
body,  is  fitualed  in  that  part  which  is 
called  the  pelvis,  or  in  the  middle  be- 
tween the  hips.  For  the  center  of  gra- 
vity of  fegments,  parabolic,  conoids, 
fpheroiJs,  &c.  we  refer  to  Woifius. 

Common  Center  of  gramty  Of  tnuo  or  more 
bodies,  a point  lb  lituated  in  a right  line 
joining  the  centers  of  thefe  bodies,  that  if 
this  point  be  fufpended,  the  bodies  will 
equiponderate,  and  reft  in  any  fitnation. 
In  two  equal  bodies,  it  is  at  equal  dif- 
tances  from  both : when  the  bodies  are 
unequal,  it  is  nearer  to  the  greater  body, 
in  proportion  as  it  is  greater  than  the 
other  ; or  the  diftances  from  the  centers 
areinverfely  as  the  bodies.  Let  A (ibitj. 
N®  5.)  be  greater  than  B,  join  A B,  upon 
which  take  the  point  C,  fo  that  C A : 
CB  ::  B : A,  or  that  AxCA=BxCB, 
then  is  C the  center  of  gravity  of  the  bo- 
dies A and  B.  If  the  center  of  gravity  of 
three  bodies  be  required,  firft  find  C the 


center  of  gravity  of  A and  B ; and  fun; 
pofing  a body  to  be  placed  there  equal L 
the  fum  of  A and  B,  find  G the  center 
of  gravity  of  it  and  D ; then  lliall  Q be 
the  center  of  gravity  of  the  three  bodies 
A,  .B  and  D.  In  like  manner  the  center 
of  gravity  of  any  number  of  bodies  isde. 
termined. 

The  fum  of  the  produfts  that  arife  hv 
multiplying  the  bodies  by  their  refpec. 
tive  diftances,  from  a right  line  or  plane 
given  in  pofition,  is  equal  to  the  produft 
of  the  fum  of  the  bodies  multiplied  by 
the  diftance  of  the  center  of  gravity  from 
the  fame  right  line  or  plane,  when  all  the 
bodies  are  on  the  fame  fide  of  it : but 
when  fome  ol  them  are  on  the  oppofite 
fide,  their  produfls,  when  multiplied  by 
their  refpefilive  diftances  from  it,  are  to 
be  confidered  as  negative,  or  to  be  fob. 
dufiled.  Let  IL  (ibid.\A°  7.)  be  the 
right  line  given  in  pofition,  C the  center 
of  gravity  of  the  bodies  A and  B;  An, 
BZ>,  Cc,  perpendiculars  to  IL  in  the  points 
a,b,  andc;  then  if  the  bodies  A and  B 
be  on  the  fame  fide  of  I L,  we  lhall  find 
AxAfl-l-BxB b—h  + B X C f.  For 
drawing  thro’  C,  the  right  line  M N pa- 
rallel  to  I L meeting  Aain  M,  andBJ 
in  N,  we  have  A : B B C : A C by  the 
property  of  the  center  of  gravity,  and 
confequently  A ! B s : B N : A M,  or 
AxAM=:BxBNi  but  Ax  Aa+ 
Bx  B^=:AxCc-t-AxAM  + BxCc 
— BxBNrrAxCc-l-BxCfziA  + B 

X C f.  When  B is  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  right  line  I L ('r'A.N'’  6.)andConthe 
fame  fide  with  A,  then  AxArt— BxBi 

—A  xCc-pAxAM-BxBN+Bx 

C c — A-f-B  X C f : and  when  the  fum 
of  the  produfls  of  the  bodies  on  one  fide 
of  I L multiplied  by  their  diftances  from 
it,  is  equal  to  the  funi  of  the  produflsof 
the  bodies  multiplied  by  their  diftances 
on  the  other  fide  of  I L,  then  C r vaniliHS, 
or  the  common  center  of  gravity  of  all 
the  bodies  falls  on  tbe  right  line  I L, 
Hence  it  is  demonftrable,  that  when  any. 
number  of  bodies  move  in  right  lines 
with  uniform  motions,  their  common 
center  of  gravity  moves  likewife  in  a 
right  line  with  an  uniform  motion ; and 
that  the  fum  of  their  motions  eftiraaled 
in  any  given  diredlion,  is  precifely  the 
fame  as  if  all  the  bodies  in  one  raafs 
were  carried  on  w'ith  the  direflion  and 
motion  of  their  common  center  of  gi'S- 
vity. 

Center  of  an  hyperbola,  a point  in  iht 
middle  of  the  tranfverfe  axis. 

Cente* 
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CeSTES.  t}f  imgnitude,  of  any  homogeneai 
body,  the  fame  with  the  center  of  gravity. 
See  the  article  CENTER  of  gravity. 

Center  of  motion,  that  point  which  re- 
mains at  reft,  while  all  the  other  parts  of 
a body  move  about  it.  And  this  is  the 
fame  in  uniform  bodies  of  the  fame  mat- 
ter throughout,  a?  the  center  of  gravity. 

Center  of  ofcillatioi:,  that  point  in  a pen- 
dulum in  which,  if  the  weight  of  the 
feveral  parts  thereof  were  collefled,  each 
vibration  would  be  performed  in  the  fame 
lime  as  when  thole  weights  are  feparate. 
This  is  the  point  from  whence  the  length 
of  a pentiuhim  is  meafured,  which  in 
our  latitude,  in  a pendulum  that  fwings 
feconds,  is  39  inches  and  -J.' 

The  center  of  fiifpenfioh  is  the  point  on 
which  the  pendulum  hangs. 

ti  imerd  rule  for  finding  the  Center  of 
ofiiltation.  If  feveral  bodies  he  fixetl  to 
an  inflexible  rod  fufpended  upon  a point, 
and  each  body  he  multiplied  by  the  fquare 
of  its  diliance  from  the  point  of  fulpen- 
Con,  'and  then  each  body  be  multiplied 
by  its  diftance  from  the  fame  point  ; and 
all  the  former  produSls  when  added  to- 
gether, be  divided  by  all  the  latter  pro- 
(lufls  added  together,  the  quotient  which 
lliall  arife  from  thence,  will  be  the  dif- 
tHiice  of  ihe  center  of  ofcillation  of  ihefe 
bodies  from  the  laid  point. 

Thus,  ifC  F (ibid.  N"  g.)  be  a rod  on 
winch  are  dxed  the  bodies  A,  B,  D,  ©’c. 
at  the  feveral  points  A,  B,  D,  and  if 
the  body  A be  multiplied  by  the  fquare  of 
the  diftance  C A,  and  B be  multiplied 
by  thefqiinre  of  the  diftance  C B,  and  fo 
on  for  the  reft  •.  and  then  if  the  body  A 
be  multiplied  by  the  diftance  C A,  and 
B be  muhiplied  by  the  diftance  C B,  and 
To  on  for  the  reft  j and  if  the  film  of  the 
produfls  arillng  in  the  former  cafe  be 
divided  by  the  Him  of  thofe  which  arife 
in  the  latter,  the  quotient  will  give  C Q, 
the'diflance  of  the  center  ol  ofcillation 
of  the  bodies  A,  B,  D,  ©c.  from  the  point 
C.  For  the  demonftration  of  this,  rule, 
ronfult  the  appendix  to  part  I.  of  Mr. 
Rowning’.s  fyllem  of  natural  philofophy. 
To  determine  the  center  of  ofcillation  of 
the  redlangle  R 1 H S (ibid.  N°  9.)  I'nl- 
fp'er.ded  in  the  middle  point  A of  the  fide 
R I,  and  ofcillating  about  its  axis  R I. 
Let  R I = S H = a,  A P —X,  then  will 
and  the  element  or  the  area, 
confequently  one  weight  = adx  and  its 
monienlfitn  axdx.  Wherefore  sax'‘‘ 
i x‘.  s a X d X — ~ d x‘  ■.  i ax  - — i x, 
indefinitely  exprelTes  the 'diftance  of  the 
V-f)L.  I. 


center  of  ofcillation  from  the  axis  of  af" 
cillation  in  the  fegment  R C D 1.  If  then 
for  X be  fnbftitiued  the  altitude  of  the 
whole  reflangle  R S ~ i,  the  diftance  of 
the  center  of  ofcillation  from  the  axis  will 
be  found  — ^ b. 

The  center  of  ofcillation  in  an  eqnicru- 
ral  triangle  S A H (ibid.)  ofcillating 
about  its  axis  R I,  parallel  to  the  bale 
S H,  is  found  at  a diftance  from  the  ver- 
tex A equal  to  ^ A E the  altitude  of  the 
triangle. 

Tlie  center  of  ofcillation  in  an  equlcrural 
triangle  S AH  (ibid.)  olcillating  about 
its  bafe  S H,  is  'found  at  a diftance  from 
the  vertex  A irr  | AE, 

For  the  centers  of  oicili.ation  of  parabolas 
and  curves  of  the  like  kind  ofcillating 
about  their  axis  parallel  to  their  bales, 
they  are  found  as  follows.  In  the  apol- 
lonian  parabola,  the  diftance  of  the  cen- 
ter of  ofcillation  from  the  a.xis  — d.  A E. 
(ibid.) 

in  the  cubical  paraboloid,  the  diftaijce 
of  the  center  from  the  axis  — yJ/kiE, 
In  a biquadratic  par.aboloid,  the  diftance 
of  the  center  from  the  axis  = A E. 
See  more  concerning  the  centers  of  ofcil- 
lation of  triangles,  cylinders,  cones,  ©r. 
ful'pended  in  different  mannersj,  and  agi- 
tated laterally,  in  Wolfins’s  elementa  me- 
chanicrc,  cap.  x.  lefl.  449.  ©f. . 

Center  of  percuffian.  in  a moving  bedy, 
that  point  wherein  the  percutient  force 
is  greareft,  or  that  point  with  which  if 
the  body  ftrikes  againft  any  obftacle,  no 
ftiock  Iliall  be  felt  at  the  point  of  I'nfpen- 
flon.  See  the  article  Percussion. 

Tne  center  of  percuflion,  when  the  percu- 
tient body  revolves  round  a fi.xed  point, 
is  the  fame  with  the  center  of  ofcillation, 
and  confequen'.lv  may  be  determined  by 
the  fame  lule,  See  the  article  Center 
of  of  cillation. 

Hence  a flick  of  a cylindrical  figure^  fup- 
pofing  the  center  of  motion  at  the  hand, 
will  ttrike  the  greateft  blow  at  a diftance 
about  two  thirds  of  its  length  from  the 
hand. 

The  center  of  percuflion  is  the  fame  with 
the  center  of  gravity,  i/  al  1 the  parts  of 
the  percutient  body  he  catried  with  a pa- 
rallel motion,  or  with  the  fame  celerity. 
For  the  momenta  are  the  fafla  of  the 
weights  into  the  celerities  ; wher  efore  .to 
nui'ltiply  equiponderating  bodies  by  Hie 
fame  velocity,  is  the  fame  thing  as  to 
take  equimultiples  ot  them  3 but  the 
equimnitiples  of  equiponderating  bodies; 
themlelves  equiponderate.  Therefore  e- 
X X X qnivalent 
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quivalent  momenta  are  difpofed  aliout  the 
center  of  gravity,  and  confequently,  the 
center  of  gravity  in  this  cafe;  will  coin- 
cide w’ith  the  center  of  percullion  ; and 
what  is  fhewn  of  the  one,  will  hold  of 
the  other. 

Center  of  con’verfon,  in  mechanics,  a 
' term  ffrlt  ufed  by-Mr.  Parent.  It  rriay 
be  explained  thus.  If  a Hick  be  laid  on 
Hagnant  water,  and  drayvn  by  a thread 
fattened  to  it,  fo  that  the'  thread  al.wavs 
makes  the  fame  angle  vviih  the  (ficlc^ 
fails,  a right  angle,  the  Hick  will  be 
found  to  turn  on  one  of  its  points,  which 
•will  be  unmovable,  and  this  point  is 
called  the  point  of  converfion. 

This  effeei  arifes  from  the  rellftance  of 
the  fluid  j but  the  great  queflion  con- 
fiHs  in  knowing  in  what  point  the  center 
of  converfipn  is  found.  This  Mr.  Parent 
has  calculated  with  a great  deaf  of  cxadl- 
iiefs,  and  finds  if  the  Hick  drawn  by  one 
extremity  be  a Hraight  line  divided  into 
twenty  parts,  the  center  of  converfion 
will  be  dearly  on  the  thirteenth,  reckon- 
ing frorn  the  thread.  If  it  be  not  a line, 
but  a.furface  or  folid,  there  will  be  fome 
change  in  the  filuation  of  the  .center  of 
converfion,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  furface  or  the  folid. 

Center  of  a parallelograat,  or  pol^'gon,  the 
■ point  in  whjch  its  diagonals  interleit,. 
Cv.H'T^v.  of  afphers,  a point  in  the  middle, 
f from  which  all  lines  drawn  to  the  furface 
are  equal. 

Hermes  Trifmegiflus  defines  God  an  in- 
fe'llefildal  fphere,  whofe  center  is  every 
where,  and  circumference  no  where. 
CENTERING  the  grind- 

’ ing  it  fo  as  that  the  thickefl  part  is  exaft- 
ly  in  the  middle. 

One  of  the  greateH  difficulties' in  grind-' 
ing  large  optic  glafles  is,  that  in  figures 
fo  little  convex,  the  leaH  - difference  will 
j)ut  the  center  two  or  three  inches  out  of 
she  middle.  Dr.  Hook  notes,  that  tho’ 
it  were  hgtter  the  thickefl  part  of  a long 
objeft  glals  were  exaflly  in  the  middle, 
yet  it  may  be  a very  good  one  when  it  is 
an  inch  or  two  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Caflini  the  younger  has  a difcottrfe 
exprel's  on  the  neceffity  of  iveU  centering 
the  objeS  glafs  of  a large  telefcope,  that 
is,  of  grinding  them  fo,  that  the  center  may 
fall  exaftly  in  the  axis  of  the  telefcope.  ■ 
CENTESIMATION,  a milder  kind  of 
military  punilhment,  in  c.afcs  of  defertion, 
mutiny,  and  the  like,  when  only  every 
hundredth  man  is  executed. 

CENTIPES,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  two 
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fpecies  of  fcolopendra,  one  called  H,* 
white  centipes,  or  the  whitifli  fcolopend  * 

. with  a depreffed  back  ; the  other, 
brown  centipes,  or  the  brown  thin  fcolo 
pendra.  See  the  article  Scolopendra' 
CENTNER,  among  metallurgifts  and  af! 

fayers,  denotes'a  weight  divifible  firftinto 
an  hundred,  and  alterwards  into  other 
lefler  parts.  However,  it  is  to  be  obferved 
that  the  center,  of  metallurgifts,  jj  ,1,' 
fame  with  the  common  hundred  weight- 
whereas  that  of  affayers  is  no  more  than 
one  dram,  to  which  .the  other  partsare 
proportional,  and  neverthelel's  pafsbytlit 
■(•tames  loo  tb.  6416.  3a]b,  S'c. 
CENTO,  in  poetry,  a work  wholly  coni, 
pofed  of  verl'es  or  palfages,  proniilcuoully 
taken  from  other  authors,  only  difpofttl 
in  a new  form  and  order. 

Pi  oba  Falconia  has  written  his  life  of  ]e. 
fus  Chrift  in  centos,  taken  from  Virgih 
Alexr.  Rofs  has  done  the  like  in  hit 
chriftiadps,  and  Stephen  de  Pleure  the 
fame. 

Aufonliis  has  la.Id  down  rules  tb  be  obi 

ferved  in  compofing  centos  ; the  piece, 
fays  he,  may  be  taken  from  the  fame 
poet,  or  frorn  feveral,  and  the  verfesmay 
be  either  ta.ken  entire,  or  divided  into 
two  : one  half  to  be  connefled  with  ano. 
ther  half  taken  elfewhere  ; but  two  verfej 
are  never  to  be  ufed  running,  nor  much 
left  than  half  a-verfe  taken. 
CENTONARII,  in  antiquity,  certain  of- 
ficers of  the  roman  army,  who  providtd 
tents  and  other  fluff,  called  centones, 

' made  ul'e  of  to  quench  the  fire  which  the 
enemy’s  engines  threw  into  the  camp. 
Thefe  centonarii  kept  with  the  carpenters 
and  other  officers  of  the  artillery. 
CENTRAL,  fomething  relating  to  a cen- 
ter. See  the  article  Center.  , 
Central  forces,  the  powers  which  canfe 
a moving  body  to  tend  towards,  orrecedj 
from,  the  center  of  motion. 

If  a body  A (plate  XXXIX.  fig.  i. 
N°  I.  ) be  fufpended  at  the  end  of  3 
Hfing  AC,  moveable  about  a point  C, 
as  a center,  and  in  that  pofttion  it  re- 
ceives an  impulfe  in  an  horizontal  direc- 
tion, it  will  be  thereby  compelled  todc- 
feribe  a circle  about  the  central  point. 
While  the  ciicular  rriotion  continues,  the 
body  will  certainly  endeavour  to  recede 
from  the  center,  which  is  called  its  ceiii 
ti  ifugal'  force,  and  arifes  frorn  the  hori- 
z'ontal  irnpettrs.  With  this  force  it  jfls 
upon  the  fixed  center-pin,  and  that,  by 
-its  immobility,  re-a6ls  with  an  erpnl 
force  on  the  body,  by  means  of  the  ftring. 
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snd  fo’icits  it  towards  the  center  of  mo- 
(jon:  whence  it  is  called  the  centripetal 
force;  and  when  we  fpealc  of  either  or 
jjoth  indefinitely,  they  are  called  the  cen- 
tral forces  of  the  revoking  body. 

Tlie  theory  of  this  fpecies  of  motion,  is 
tpmprifed  in  the  following  prdpofitions. 
I.  VSthen  two  or  m-ore  bodies  revolve  at 
equal  diftances  from  the  center  of  the  cir- 
cle they  defcribe,  but  with  unequal  ve- 
locities, the  central  forces,  neceffary  to 
retain  them,  will  be  to  each  other  as  the 
fquares  of  their  velocities.  That  is,  if  one 
revolves  twice  as  fall  as  the  other,  it  will 
require  four  times  the  retaining  force  the 
other  does ; if  with  three  times  the  velo- 
city, it  will  require  nine  times  the  force 
lij  retain  it  in  its  orb,  Sfr. 
j,  When  two  or  more,  bodies  move  with 
equal  velocities,  but  at  unequal  dittances 
from  the  center  they  revolve  about,  their 
central  forces  mull  be  inveffely  as  their 
dillances.  That  is,  by  how  many  times 
greater  the  dillance  a body  revolves  at,  is 
from  the  center,  fo  many  times  lei's  force 
will  retain  it. 

j,  When  two  01*  more,  bodies  perform 
their  revoldtions  In  equal  times,  but  at 
different  diftances  from  the  center  tfiey 
revolve  about,  the  forces  requifite  to  re- 
tain them  in  their  orbs,  will  be  to  each 
other  as  the  dillance  they  revolve  at  from 
ihe  center:  for  inftance,  if  one  revolves 
at  .twice  the  diftance  the  other  does,  it 
will  require  a double  force  to  retain 
it,  &c. 

4.  When  two  or  more  bodies  revolving 
at  different  diftances  from  the  center,  are 
fetained  by  equal  centripetal  forces,  their 
velocities  will  be  fuch,  that  their  peri- 
odical times  will  be  to  each  other,  as  the 
ftjuare  roots  of  their  diftantes.  That  is, 
if  one  revolves  at  four  times  the  diftance 
another  does,  it  will  perform  a revolution 
in  hvice  the  time  that  the  other  does  y if 
at  nine,  times  the  diftance,  it  will  revolve 
in  thrice  the  time; 

5.  And,  in  general,  whatever  be  the 
diftances,  the  ■velocities,  br^e  periodical 
times  of  the  revolving  bodies,  the  retain- 
ing forces  will  be  to  each  other  in  a ratio 
compounded  of  their  diftances  diredlly; 
and  fhe  fquares  of  their  periodical  times 
inverlely.  Thus,  for  inftance,  if  one  re- 
volves at  twice  the  ^fljince  another  does, 
Snd  .is  three  , times  as  .long  in  moving 
founds  it  will  rcquire.tvV.o  .ninths,  that  is, 
two  ninths  .of  the ’retaining  power  the 
other  does. 

t.  If  feveri]  ■ bodies  revolve  at  diffefent 


diftances  froth  one  common  center,  and 
the  retaining  povver  lodgecl  in  that  center 
decreafe  as  the  fquares  of  the  diftances 
increale,  the  fquares  of  the  periodical 
times  of  tliefe  bodies  will  be  to  each  other 
as  the  cubes  of  their  diftances  from  the 
common  center.  That  is,  if  there  be  two 
bodies  whofe  diftances,  when  cubed,  are 
double  or  treble,  &c.  of  each  other,  then 
the  periodical  times  will  be  fuch,  as  that 
ivhen  fquared  only,  they  (hall  alfo  be 
double  or  treble,  &c.  . 

7.  If  a body  be  turned  oitt  of  its  reflili- 
neal  courfe,  by  virtue  of  a central  force, 
which  decreafes  as  you  go  from  the  feat 
thereof,  as  the  fquares  of  the  diftances 
incfeafe ; that  is,  which  is  inverlely  as 
the  fquare  of  the  diftance,  the  figure  that 
body  ftiall  defcribe,  if  not  a circle,  will 
be  a parabola,  an  eilipfis,  or  an  hyper- 
bola ; and  one  of  the  foci  of  the  figurej 
will  be  at  the  feat  of  the  retaining  power. 
That  is,  if  there  be  not  that  exadl  ad- 
ju.ftment  between  the  projfeSile  force  of 
the  body  and  the  central  power  necelTary 
to  caufe  it  to  defcribe^a  circle,  it  will  thed 
defcribe  one  of  thole  other  figures,  one  of 
whofe  foci  will  be  vvhere  the  feat  of  the 
retaining  power  is. 

If  the  force  of  the  central  power  de- 
creafes as  the  fquare  of  the  diftance  in- 
creafes,  and  feveral  bodies  revolving 
about  the  fame  defcribe  o.rbits  that  are 
elliptical;  the  fquares  of  the  periodical 
times  of  ihefe  bodies  Will  be  to  each  other^ 
as  the  cubes  of  their  middle  diftances 
from  the  feat  of  that  power. 

5.  If  the  retaining  power  decreafe  fome- 
thing  father  as  you  go  from  the  feat  there-' 
of,  (or  whit:h  is  the  fame  thing,  increate 
forriething  fafter  as  you  come  towards  it) 
than  in  the  proportion  mentioned  in  the 
laft  propbfition,  and  the  orbit  the  revolv- 
ing body  deferibes  be  not  a circle,  the 
axis  of  tliat  figure  will  turn  the  fame 
way  the  body  revolves  : but  if  the  faid 
power - decreafe  (or  ■ increafe)  fomewhat 
flower  than  in  th'at  proportion,  the  axis 
of  tile  figure  will  turn  the  contrary  way. 
Thus,  if  a revolving  bodyj  as  D (plate 
XXXIX.  fig.  a.  N°  a.  ) palfing  from  A 
towards  B defcribe  the  figure  ADB, whofe 
Axis  AB,  at  firft  points,  as  in  the  figure, 
and  the  power  whereby  it  is  retaiiled  de- 
creafe  fafter  than  the  fquare  of  the  diC- 
tance  increafes,  after  a number  of  revo- 
lutions, the  axis  of  the  figure  vvilL.point 
towards?,  and  after  that  towards 
revolving  round  the  fame  way  with  the 
body  ; and  if  the  r staining  power  de- 
Xix  i oresird 
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creafe  flower  than  in  that  proportion,  the 
axis  will  turn  the  other  way. 

■Xhos  it  is  the  heavenly  bodies,  ‘t'/gt.  the 
planets,  Both  primary  and  fecond.iry,  and 
alto  the  comets,  perform  their  rel'peftive 
revolutions.  The  figures  in  which  the 
primary  planets  and  the  comets  levolve, 
are  ellipfes,  one  of  whole  foci  is  at  the 
fun  J the  areas  they  defcribe,  by  lines 
drawn  to  the  center  of  the  I'lin,  are  in 
each  proportional  to  the  times  in  which 
they  are  defcrihed.  The  fcjuares  of  their 
penodictl  times,  are  as  the  cubes  of  their 
middle  diltances  from  the  fun.  The  fe- 
condary  planets  defcribe  alfo  circles  or  el- 
lipfes, one  of  whofe  foci  is  in  the  center 
of  their  primary  ones,  ©’c. 

Central  rule,  a rule  difcovered  hy  Mr. 
Thomas  Balcer,  whereby  to  find  the  cen- 
ter of  a circle  defigned  to  cut  the  parabola 
in  as  many  points,  as  an  equation  to  be 
conftrufled  hath  real  roots.  Its  principal 
ti/'e  is  in  the  conftruflion  of  equations, 
and  he  has  applied  it  with  good  fuccels 
as  (at  as  biquadratics. 

The  central  rule  is  chiefly  founded  on 
this  property  of  the  p.arabola,  that  if  a 
line  be  inferibed  in  that  curve  perpendi- 
cular to  any  diameter,  a reflangle  form- 
ed of  the  fegments  of  the  infeript,  is  equal 
to  the  reftangle  of  the  intercepted  diame- 
ter and  parameter  of  the  axis. 

The  central  itile  has  the  advantage  over 
Cartes  and  De jhetere’s  methods  of  con- 
ftrufling  equations,  in  that  both  thefe 
are  fuhjefl  to  the  trouble  of  preparing 
the  equation,  by  taking  away  the  iecond 
term. 

CENTRIFUGAL  force,  that  force  by 
which  ail  bodies  tliat  move  round  any 
other  body  in  a curve,  endeavour  to  fly 
off  from  the  axis  of  their  motion  in  a 
tangent  to  the  periphery  of  the  curve, 

' and  that  in  every  point  of  it. 

Mr.  Huygens-  demonitrates,  that  this 
force  is  always  proportional  to  the'  cir- 
cumference of'  the  curve  in  which  the 
revolving  body  is  carried  round.  The 
■centrifugal  force  of  any  body  is  to  the 
centripetal,  as  the  fquare  of  the  arch  which 

■ a body  deferibes  in  a given  time,  divided 

■ by  the  diameter,  to  the  fpace  thro’  which 
a heavy  body  moves  in  falling  from  a 
place  where  it  vvas  at  reft  in  the  fame 
time. 

If  any  body  fwim  in  a medium  heavier 
th.an  itl'elf,  the  centrifug.il  force  is  the 
ilifference  between  the  fpecific  weight  of 
the  inedimuj  and  the  floating  body. 

.All  movi-ng  bodiesjpndeavcflr  after  a rec- 
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tilinear  motion,  becanfe  it  is  the  ealieft 
fliotteft,  arid  molt  Ample : whenever 
therefore  they  move  in  any  curve,  thfie 
muft  be  fomething  that  draws  theiii  from 
their  reflilinear  motion, -arid  detains  them 
til  their  orbits  ; and  were  that  force  to 
ceafe,  the  moving  body  would  go  Itraijht 
off  in  a tangent  to  the  curve  in  that  very 
point,  and  fo  would  get  (tdl  luriher  and 
fuifher  from  the  focus,  or  center  of  its  cur- 
vilinear motion. 

It  may  be,  that  in  a curve  where  the 
force'  of  gravity  in  the  defenbing  body  jj 
dontinually  variable,  the  centrifugal  force 

\ may  alfo  continually  vary  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  fo  that  one  may  -dll'o  fiipply 
the  deftff,  or  abate  for  the  exerfs  of  tire 
other,  and  confequently  the  tffefl  be  every  . 
where  equal  to  the  a'bfohite  gravity  of  the 
revolvina-  body. 

CENTRINA,  or  Centrine,  in  ichlhvo- 
logy,  the  name  by  which  authors  call  a 
fpecies  of  fqu.alus,  without  any  tail-liii,. 
and  its  body  of  a trigonal  lhape. 

CENTRIPETAL  F'ORCE,  that  force Ity 
which  a body  is  every  where  iiiip'cl- 
led,  or  any  hoW  tends  towards  fome 
point  as  a center ; Inch  is  gravity,  or 
that  force  whereby  bodies  tend  toward) 
the  center  of  the  earth  ; magnetical  at- 
traflion,  whereby  the  load  ltone  draws 
iron  i and  that  force,  whatever  it  be, 
whereby  the  planets  are  continur.lly  drawn 
back  from  right  lined  motions,  and  made 
fo  move  in  curves. 

The  greater  the  quantity  of  matter  In 
any  body  is,  the' greater  will  be  its  cen- 
tripetal force,  all  things  elfe  alike.  Ifa 
body  laid  upon  a plane,  revolve  at  tlie 
fame  time,  and  about  the  fame  ceniet 
with  that  plane,  and  fo  defcribe  a circle; 
and  if  the  ccntiipetal  force,  wherewith 
the  body  is  drawn  every  moment  towards 
the  center,,  rtiould  ceaie  to  aft,  and  the 
plane  fllould  continue  to  move  with  the 
fame  Velocity,  the  body  will  begin  to  re- 
cede from  the  center  about  which  the 
plane  moved.-  See  CENTRAL  FORCES. 

CENTRO-BARYC  method,  in  mecha- 
nics, the  iliethod  of  determining  the  con- 
tent of  a fuperficies,  or  folid,  by  meansof 
the  center  of  gravity. 

CENTRONIA,  in  zoology,  thenameliy 
which  Dr,  Hill  calls  the  echinus  mariniis, 
or  fea-hedge-hog,  or  feu-egg  ; \vhithlit 
defnes  to  be  an  animal  living  under  the 
defence  of  a flielly  covering,'  formed  of 
one  piece,  and  furnifhed  with  a vail  fu'In- 
her  of  I'pihes,  moveable  at  the  aniiirdl's 
plsafure. 
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Thefe  animals  conllitiite  a diftlnft  genus 
by  them, (elves,  the  (pecies  of  which  are 
very  numerous,  and  forrie  of  them  ex- 
tremely elegant : X.  The  ccntronia  with 
variolated  papillae.  %.  The  common 
round  eentronia,,  with  (mail  papillm. 

The  fea-apple.  4.  The  high-backed 
cordated  eentronia,  called  fpatangup,  or 
fpatagoides,  by  authors.  5.  The  round 
fl,it  eentronia,  called  p'ardnta  : with  a 
great  many  other  fpecies.  See  plate 
aXXIX.  fig.  3' 'vhere  n®  i.  leprefents 
the  variolated  eentronia,  and  n°  *,  the 
common  eentronia. 

CENTRUM,  in  geomery  and- mechanics, 
the  lame  with  center.  See  the  article 
Center, 

Centrum  phonicum,  in  acouftics,  the 
place  where  the  fpeaker  Hands,  in  poly- 
lyllahicand  articulate  echoes. 

Centrum  phono-campticum,  the  ob- 
jeft  or  place  that  returns  the  voice  in  an 
echo.  See  the  article  Echo. 
lilancanus  writes,  that  no  lyllablecan  be 
dillinflly  and  clearly  returned,  under  the 
diftance  of  twenty-fonr  geometrical  paces. 
Centrum  tendinosum,  in  anatomy,  a 
point  wherein  the  tendons  of  the  mufcles 
of  the  diaphragm  meet. 

This  center  is  perforated  towards  the  right 
licle,  for  the  vena  cava  ; and  the  de.ficend- 
ing  tnU'k:  of  the  great  artery,  the  thora- 
cic duft,  and  azygos  vena  pafs  between 
its  two  inferior  procelTes. 

CENTRY-BOX,  the  fame  with  the  giler- 
rilte,  only  the  former  is  of  wood,  and  the 
other  of  llohe.  It  is  a wooden  cell,  or 
lotigej  to  flielter  the  centinel,  or  centry, 
from  the  injuries  of  the  weather. 

In  a fortification,  they  are  ufually  placed 
on  the  flanked  angles  of  the  balllons,  on 
' tliofe  of  the  flioulder,  and  foinetimes  in 
the  middle  of  the  curtain. 
CENTUMVIRI,  in  roman  antiquity, 
judges  appointed  to  decide  common 
tallies  among  the  people  ; they  vyere  cho- 
fen  three  out  of  each  tribe  ; and  though 
five  more  than  an  hundred,  were  never- 
Ihelefs  called  centumviri,  from  the  round 
mimher  centum,  an  hundred. 
CENTUNCULUS,  in  bi.tany,  a genus  of 
thetretandria-nionogynia  clafs  of  plants; 
the  flower  of  which  is  monopetalous,  the 
tube  is  globoCe,  and  the  limb  divided 
into  four  oval  fegments':  the  fruit  is  an 
unilocular  capfule,  containing  a great  ■ 
number  of  rbiindifli  feeds. 

CEN  rURION,  among  theRomans  , an  of- 
ficer in  the  infanti'jij  who  commanded  a 
century,  or  an  hundred,  men. 
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The  centurions  held  the  firll  rank  in  the 
fiift  cohort  of  a legion,  and  two  of  them 
the  place  of  the  two  fii  ll  haftati,  or  pike- 
men  : the  firft  among  the  principes  was 
allb  a centurion. 

The  centurion  primipilus  was  the  chief 
of  the  centurions : he  was  not  under  the 
command. of  any  tribune,  as  all  the  reft 
were  ; he  had  four  centuries  under  his  di- 
i-eflion,  and  guarded  thellandard  and  tire 
eagle  of  the  legioh; 

CENTURY,  in  a general  fenfe,  any  thing 
divided  into  or  confifting  of  an  hundred 
parts. 

The  roman  people,  when  they  were  af- 
femhled  for  the  elefling  of  magillrates, 
enafling  of  laws,  or  deliberating  upon 
any  public  affair,  were  always  divided 
into  centuries;  and  voted  by  centuries, 
in  order  that  their  fuffrages  might  be  the 
more  eafily  collefled;  whence  thefe  aflem- 
bltes  were  cafled  comitia  centuriata.  The 
roman  cohorts  were  alfb  divided  into  cen- 
turies.. See.the articles  Centurion  and 
Cohort. 

Century,  in  chronology,  the  fpace  of  one 
hundred  years. 

This  method  of  computing  by  centuries 
is  generally  obferved  in  church-hiltory. 
Commencing  from  the  time  of  our  Sa- 
viour’s incarnation  ; in  which  fenfe  we 
fay  the  firft  century,  the  fecond  century, 
&c. 

Centuries  rf  Magdeburg,  a famous  ec- 
cleiiaftical  hiftory,  ranged  into  thirteen 
c'entui’iesj  carried  down  to  the  year  iigS, 
compiled  by  feveral  hunilred  proteftants 
of  Magdeburg,  the  chief  of  whom  was 
Matthias  Flacius  Illyricus. 

CENTUSSIS,  in  roman  antiquity-,  a coin 
containing  an  hundred  affes. 

CENU,  a town  of  Terra  Firma,  In  S'nith 
America,  about  eighty  miles  fouth  of 
Carthagena ; weft  longitude  76“,  and 
north  latitude  9’. 

CEPA,  the  ONION,  in  botany,  a fpecies  of 
allium.  See  the  article  Allium. 

Onions  are  much  eaten,  and  it  would 
be  well  if  they  were  more  fo  : they  atte-' 
nuate  tough  and  vifeous  humours,  cleanfe 
the  llomach,  and  excite  an  appetite  ; they 
are  a very  powerful  diuretic,  but  when 
eaten  loo  largely,  they  have  bad  eft'efils. 
A lyrup  of  onions,  made  from  a ftrong 
decocllon  of  them,  with  honey,  is  an  ex- 
cellent medicine  in  afthmas  of  the  moift 
kind,  in  diforders  of  the  hreaft,  (Sc.  A 
cataplafm  of  roafled  onions  and  butter  is 
an  excellent  external  application  for  the 
piles,  (Sc,  : ■ 
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cephalalgia,  a term  ufed  to  denote 
the  head-ach.  SeeHEAD-ACH. 

CEPHALANTHUS,  in  botany,  a genus 
of  the  tetrandria-monogynia  clafs  of 
plants  ; the  corolla  confiftsof  a fingle  pe- 
tal ; the  tube  is  Klender;  the  linab  is  di- 
vided into  four  parts;  acute,  reflex,  and 
of  the  length  of  the  tube  5 the  friiit  is  ah 
oblong  capfule;  containing  only  one  cell  ; 
ieveral  of  thefe  grow  together,  and  form 
a rouhdlfli  head  j the  feeds  are  numerous 
and  oblong. 

CEPHALIC,  ih  a general  meah’hgj  figili- 
fies  any  thing  belonging  to  the  head,  or  its 
parts. 

Cephalic  medicines  are  remedies  for 
diforders  of  the  head. 

Under  this  denomination  are  compre- 
hended all  thofe  medicines  which  have  a 
particular  relation  to  the  brain  j fo  that 
cephalic  remedies,  in  general,  are  fuch 
as  promote  the  fectetion  and  diftribution 
of  the  fpirits,  and  are  commonly  of  a 
volatile,  fpirituous,  and  aromatic  nature. 

Cephalic  vein,  in  anatomy,  creeps  a- 
long  the  arm,  between  the  tkin  and  the 
mufcles,  and  divides  itfelf  into  two 
branches ; hhe  external  goes  down  to  the 
■ wrift,  where  it  joins  the  bafilica,  and 
turns  up  to  the  back  of  the  hand  : the  in  - 
ternal  branch,  together  with  a fmall  one 
of  the  bafilica,  makes  the  mediana. 

The  antients  ufed  to  open  this  veih  fob 
diforders  of  the  head,  from  which  it 
bears  this  name;  but  a better  acquaint- 
ance with  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in- 
forms us,  that  there  is  ho  foundation  for 
fuch  aprafiiice. 

CEPHALONIA,  the  capital  of  an  iftand 
of  the  fame  name,  fituated  in  the  Medi- 
terranean; near  the  coaft  of  Epirtis;  and 
fubjeit  to  the  Venetians;  eall  long.  ai°, 

V and  north  lat.  38“  3c/. 

CEPHALOPHARYNG.3EI,  in  anatomy, 
the  firft  pair  .of  mufcles  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  gullet,  which  proceed  from  beflde 
the.head  and  neck,  and  are  fpread  more 
largely  upon  the  tunic  of  the  gullet. 

Thefe  mufcles  arife  from  that  part  where 
the  head  is  joined  to  the  firft  vertebra  of 
the  neck,  from  whence  marching,  dovvn- 
wards,  they  fpread  ahbut  the  pharynx;- 
with  a large  plexus  of  fibres,  and  feem  to 
make  its  membrane  : this  ftreightens  the 
throat  in  fwallowing. 

CEPHEtfS,  in  aftronomy,  a conftellatioh 
of  the  northern  hemifphere,  whole  ftars,.- 
in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  are  thirteen  ; .iii 
Tycho’s,  eleven  ; in  Hevelius’s,  forty  ; 
and  in  Mr.  Flamftead’s,  thirty-five. 
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CEPI  COITUS,  in  law,  a return  made  bv 

the  (heriff,  that,  upon  a capias,  or  other 
like  procefs,  he  has  taken  the  defendant’s 
body. 

CEPPPIUS,  in  orniihology,  a bird  of  the 
gull-kind,  not  unlike  the  common  duck 
excepting  its  feet  and  beak.  See  plate 
XL.  fig.  I.  and  the  article Larus; 

CERAM,  an  iftand  in  the  indian  ocean 
between  the  Molucca-ifiands  on  the 
north,  and  thofe  of  Amlioyna  and  Banda 
on  the  fouth,  lying  between  u6“  and 
129®  eaft  longitude,  and  in  3®  I'omli  lat. 
It  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
long,  and  fixty  broad ; and  here  the 
Dutch  have  a forirels,  which  keeps  the 
'natives  in  fubjeflion. 

CERAMBYX,  in  zoology,  a genus  of 
beetles,  thecharafters  of  which  are  thefe! 
theantennse  are  long  and  fetaceous  j and 
the  thorax  is  oblong,  rounded,  and  mu. 
cronated  or  pointed  at  each  extremity, 
Under  this  genus  is  comprehended  the 
capricorh-beetle,  and  a number  of  other 
fpecies. 

GERASTltlM,  in  botany;  a genus  ofthe 
decandria-pentagynia  clafs  of  plants,  ihj 
flower  of  which  confifts  of  five  bifid  pe- 
tals ; and  its  fruit  is  a very  long  iniilocii- 
lar  pod,  containing  numerous  roundilli 
feeds. 

CERASUS,  the  Che'rrt-trEE,  in  botany, 
a fpecies  of  prunus.  See  the  articlf 
Prunus. 

All  the  forts  of  cherries  which  are  ufii. 
ally  cultivated  in  fruit- gardens,  arc  pro- 
pagated by  budding,  or  grafting  the  fe- 
veral  kinds  into  flocks  of  the  blaidc  or 
wild  red  cherries,  which  are  ftrongfhoo- 
ters,  and  of  a longer  duration  than  any  of 
the  garden-kinds. 

CERATE,  in  pharmacy,  a medicine  ufed 
externally  in  feveral  difeafes,  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  fkin.  It  is  generally  of  font 
forts;  the  white  cerate,  the  yellow  cerate; 
the  cicatrizing  cerate,  and  the  mercurial 
cerate. 

To  prepare  the  white  cerate  t take  of 
olive-oil  foiir  ounces  in  meafiire,  of  while 
wax  four  ounces  in  weight,  of  (perma- 
ceti  half  an  ounce  in  weight : melt  all  to-, 
gether,  arid  ftir  them  well,  till  the  cerate 
is  quite  cold. 

For  the  yellow  i take  of  yellow  bafilieon 
half  a pound,  of  yellow  wax  an  ounce! 
melt  them  together. 

To  prepare  the  cicatrizing  cerate ; takeof 
olive-oil  a pound  ; yellow  wax,  prepateil 
calamy,  of  each  half  a pound;  inelttbt 
wax  with  the  oil,  and  as  foon  as  the  mix- 
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ture begins  to  congeal,  fpripkle  in  theca- 
lamy,  and  ftir  all  well,  til}  the  cerate  is 
guite  cold. 

■ To  prepare  the  mercurial  cerate ; take 
yellow  wax,  tried  hog’s  lard,  of  each 
half  a pound;  of  quick -fiUer  three 
ounces ; of  the  fimple  balfam  of  fulphur, 
a dram  : melt  the  wax  with  the-lard,  then 
add  them  gradually  to  the  ciuick-filver, 
firft  well  divided  by  the  talfam  of  ful- 
pliur. 

CERATION,  the  name  given  by  the  an- 
tients  to  the  fmall  feeds  of  the  ceratonia, 
or  liliqua,  of  botanifts,  ufed  by  the  ara- 
bian  phyficians,  as  a weight  to  adjuft  the 
doles  of  medicines  ;_as  the  grain  weight 
with  us  took  its  rife  from  a grain  of 
barley. 

This  was  alfo  the  name  of  a filver  coin', 
equal  to  one  third  of  an  oboliis. 

CeR-ATIon,  ceratio,  in  chemiftry.  See  the 
article  Waxing. 

CERATOGLOSSUM,  in  anatomy,  the 
name  of  a pair  of  mulcles,  ferving  to 
draw  the  tdngue  direflly  into  the  mouth  ; 
but  if  only  one  of  them  a£ls,  it  draws  the 
tongue  to  one  fide  of  the  mouth. 

CERATONIA,  carob  tree,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  dioecia  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants;  there  is  no  corolla  of  eithennale 
or  female;  the  calyx  of  the  male  flower 
is  divided  into  fire  parts ; the  calyx  of 
the  female  flower  has  five  tubercles  ; the 
fruit  is  a legumen,  or  pod,  divided  by 
feveral  fepta  ; the  feed  is  folitary,  rouii- 
dilh,  comprefi'ed,  hard,  and  fliimng. 

CERATOPHYLLUM,  in  botany,  a ge- 
nus of  the  monoecia-polyandria  clafs  of 
plants:  there  is  no  corolla;  the  calyx  of 
the  male  flower  is  divided  into  feveral  feg- 
ments,  as  -is  that  of  the  female  flower  : 
there  is  no  pericarpiom;  the  feed  is  an 
ovato-acuminated  nut,  containing  only 
one  cell. 

CERBERA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
pentaiidria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
.corolla  of  which  confifts  of  a Angle  fun- 
nel (liapcd  petal;  the  tube  is  elevated, 
ibe  limb  large,  and  divided  into  five  feg- 
inents : the  fruit  is  a large,  round,  flelhy 
drupe,  marked  with  a longitudinal  fur- 
row on  the  fide,  and  containing  two  cells, 
in  each  of  which  is  a Angle  feed,  being  a 

_ nut  of  an  oval  figure. 

CERCELE,  in  heraldry.  A crofs  cercele 
is  a crofs  which  opening  at  the  ends,  turns 
round  both  ways,  like  a ram’s  horn.  See 
the  article  Cross. 

CERGIS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  decan- 
driarmonogynia  clafs  of  plants : the  co- 


rolla confifts  of  five  petals,  inferted  into 
the  calyx,  and  greatly  refeinbles  a papi- 
lionaceous flower:  the  fruit  is  an  oblong, 
obliquely  acuminated  legumen,  having 
only  one  cell;  the  feeds  are  few,  roundifli, 
and  annexed  to  the  upper  future. 

CERCOPITHECtiS,  in  zoology,  an  ap- 
pellation given  to  all  the  long  tailed, 
monkeys;  trom  kejx®.,  a tail,  and  w.Snx®., 
tnonkey.  See  SiMiA  and  Monkey. 

CERDONIANS,  in  church  hiltcry,  antient 
heretics,  who  maintained  moft  of  the 
enors  of  Simon  Magus,  Saturnel,  and 
other  gnoftics. 

They  afferted  two  principle.s,  the  one. 
good,,  and  the  other  evil  : this  laft,  ac- 
cording to  them,  was  creator  of  the  world, 
and  the  God  that  appeared  under  the  old 
law:  the  firft,  whom  they  called  un- 
known, was  the  father  of  Jefus  Chrift, 
who,  they  taught,  was  only  incarnate  in 
appearance,  and  was  not  born  of  a vir- 
gin, nor  liiffeied  death,  but  in  appear- 
ance. 

CEREALIA,  in  antiquity,  feafts  of  Ce- 
res, inftituted  by  Triptolemus  of  Eleufis, 
in  Attica. 

Thefe  leafts  were  celebrated  with  filch  re- 
ligious purity,  that  any  one’s  lying  with 
his  wife  was  accounted  pollution.  It  was 
not  Ceres  alone  that  was  honoured  here, 
but  alfo  Bacchus : the  viftlnis  offered 
were  hogs,^by  reafon  of  the  watte  they 
made  in  the  produft  of  the  earth. 

'The  cereal  ia  paffed  from  the  Greek.s  to 
the  Romans,  who  held  them  for  eight 
days  fuccelfively,  commencing  on  the 
rath  of  April.  It  was  the  women  alone 
who  were  concerned  in  the  celebrations, 
all  dreffed  in  white;  the  men  were  only 
fpeflators;  they  eat  nothing  till  fun  fet, 

. in  memory  of  Ceres,  who,  in  her  fearch 
after  her  daughter,  took  no  repaft  but  in 
the  evening  ; there  were  exhibited  com- 
bats on  horfeback,  though  thelb  were  af- 
terwards changed  into  combats  of  gladi- 
ators. 

CEREBELLUM,  in  anatomy,  the  binder 
part  of  the  brain.  See  the  article  Brain. 
The  cerebellum  is  'fituaied  under  the  po- 
fierior  lobes  of  the  brain,  and  the  hinder 
proceffes  of  the, dura  mater,  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  cavity  of  the  ikull ; its  figure 
approaches  to  a globular  one;. its  fuper- 
ficies  is  lefs  anfrafluotis  or  gyrated  than 
that  of  the  brain  ; but  it  is  furrowed  ; the 
furrow's  are  deepeft  and  largeft  in  the 
middle,  and  from  Thence  they  gr.rdually 
grow  fmaller  every  way,  in  dorm  of  fo 
many  fegmeiits  of  circles,  till  by  degrees 

they 
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they  terminate  in  what  is  called  the  vermi- 
fo'Tn  procefs. 

The  fubltance  of  the  cerebellum,  if  cut 
into  the  right  and  left  parts,  appears 
mtich  the  fame  with  that  of  the  brain  ; 
but  the  cortical  part  is  here  much  more  in 
quantity  than  the  medullary,  which,  in  a 
very  elegant  manner,' refembles  a kind  of 
ftrub.s,  or  little  tree.s,  the  trunks  of  which 
form  wthat  are  called  the  peduncles  of  the 
cerebellum.  Though  the  brain  has. its  fe- 
veral  cavities,  the  cerebellum  has  none. 
The  lobules  of  the  cerebellum  adhere  in 
clutters  to  the  arbufctili  medullares:  they 
are  furrotinded  by  the  pia  materj  and 
compofe  the  far  greater  part  of  the  cere- 
bellum. , ' ' ‘ 

The  peduncles'  of  the  cerebellum  confift 
of  the  medullary'  procefles  ; the  firft  af- 
cends  from  the  cerebellum  towards  the 
teftes,  and  forms  what  is  called  the  val- 
vtila  magna  of  the  brain  ; the  fecond  forms 
the  annular  prominence  of  Willis  ; and 
the  third  delcends  to  the  fpinal  narrow. 

CEREBRUM,  in  anatomy,  denotes  the 
brain.  See  the  article  Brain. 

Cerebrum  jotns,  in  ichthyology,  a name 
given  by  the  poet  Ennius  to  a fpecies  of. 
labt'us,  called  by  the  generality  ol'wtiteis 
fcarus.  • 

CEREMONIAL,  in  a general  fenfe,  fome- 
thing  belonging  to,  or  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  ceremonies  5 thus  v.'e  (ay,  the 
ceremonial  law,  theceremonial  of  princes, 
&c. 

The  ceremonial  law  is  peculiarly  u.<ed  for 
the  law  o‘  Mofes,  in  contradillinciicn  to 
the  mo'al  law  ; and  though  wholly  taken 
up  about  the  externals  of  religion,  as  rite.s, 
ceremonies,  facied  utenfils,  Gtc.  yet  fo 
blindly  have  the  fuuerttitious  Jews  been 
devoted  to  it  at  all  time",  as  to  prefer  the 
obfervance  of  it  to  that  of  the  moral  law 
itfelf ; whereas  the  cUriftian  religion 
teaches  us  that  the  chief  of  thefe  ceremo-  , 
nies,  the  labbath,  was  made  for  man’s 
ufe,_  not  man  for  the  fabbath. 

CEREMONY,  ceremonia,  an  affembhge 
of  feveral  aftions,  forms,  and  ci.cum- 
ftances,  ferving  to  render  a thing  more  ■ 
magnificent  and  folemn  ; particularly  u fed 
to  denote  the  external  riles  of  religious 
worfliip,  the  formalities  oP  introducing 
ambaffadors  to  audiences,  &c.  Judaifui 
has  ever  been  a fotirce  of  ceremonies  ; 
the  Jews  even  now  look  upon  them  as  a 
peculiar  blefling  from  God  to  their  na- 
tion, and  a prerogative  of  their  reli- 
gion above  all  'olhers  in  the  world  ; they 
adaiiu however,  that  it  is  nut  abfolutely 


, necenhry  to  (he  attainment  of  eternal  life 
to  obl'erve  them  all  ; it  being  impraflj 
cable  for  them,  whiitt  without  a temple" 
and  without  facnfices,  to  keep  a gml 
many  of  them,  Paganifm  has  not  bee,, 
beliind  hand  with  judaifni  in  point  of  ce- 
remony;  fo  that  ceremony  may  in  fouj 
meature  be  ftiled  the  elTence  of  botli  thefe 
religions.  It  is  furprilir.g  that  chrilliani- 
ty,  whole  principles  are  the  molt  p|;ii„ 
and  fimple,  (hould  load  itfelf  with  fe 
cumberlbme  a train , that  thofe  very  pen. 
pie  who  are  obliged  to  lupport  it,  c.innot 
acquit  themfelves  without  infiuiie  latigne 
and  trouble. 

Majler  of  the  Ceremoniks,  an  officer  in- 
- ttituted  by  king  James  I.  for  the  more 
honourable  reception  of  ambaffadors  and 
ttrangers  of  quality;  he  wears  about  his 
neck  a chain  of  gold,  with  a medal  ugdtr 
(he  crown  of  Great  Britain,  having  on 
one  fide  an  emblem  of  peace,  with  this 
motto,  BEATi  PAClFtci;  and  on  the 
other,  an  emblem  of  war,  withniEUET 
MON  DROIT;  his  falary  is  three  hundred 
pounds  per  annum. 

Ajyiant  mafier  of  the  Ceremonies  is  to 
execute  the  employment  in  all  points, 
whenlbever  the  matter  of  the  ceremonies 
is  abl'ent.  Kis  lai  n y is  one  hundred  and 
forty-one  pounds,  thii  teen  Ihiilingq  and 
four  pence  per  annum. 

Cere. MONIES  is  their  office.', 
being  I’ubordinare  to  them  boih.  Hisfa- 
lary  is  one  liunHred  pounds /er  • 

Mafterrof  the  Ceremon  lES  tothepfe.  Of 
thele  there  are  fix,  vyhereof  two  are  callul 
affillants,  and  the  other  four  luperniiine' 
raries;  the  two  affilfants  receive  ofevrry 
new  cardinal  two  hundred  and  iwenly- 
four  crowns  of  gold,  and  of  the  heirs  of 
thofe  who  die,  an  hundred  crowns ; be- 
fides  this,  their  employments  bring  liiein 
in  feven  hundred  crowns.  The  lour  fn- 
pemumeraries  receive  forty-eight  crowlis 
of  gold  a-piece  from  every  jiew-ciealed 
cardinal,  and  four  huruired  crowns  from 
the  apoltolical  college.  They  have  an 
equal  authority  fo  legulate  all  pontifical 
luncfions,  acquaint  the  cardinals  willi 
their  dirty,  and  iffue  orders  to  all  peifoni 
belonging  to  the  court. 

CERIGO,  or  Cvtherea,  in  geogi-apliy, 
an  ifland  of  the  Arcliipel.ago,  on  the 
eaftern  coatt  of  the  Morea,  and  lilty  milts 
north  of  the  ifland  of  Candia. 

It  is  a mountainous  country,  betwetn 
forty  and  fifty  miles  in  circumference, 
and  fiiuated  in  call  longitude  J3°t<ii 
and  north  latitude  16°, 
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CERINTHE,  HONEY-WOR-T,  in  botany, 
a senus  of  the  pentandiia-monogynia 
clafs  of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  con- 
(ids  of  a fingle  petal ; the  tube  is  Ihort  and 
thick!  the  limb  is  thicker  than  the  tube, 
andfomewhat  bellied  ; i t is  divided  into 
five  ferments,  and  the  mouth  is  open  and 
pervious  j the  fruit  confifts  of  two  hard 
offeous  bodies,  of  an  oval  figure,  gibbous 
on  the  outfide,  plane  within,  acute,  emar- 
ginated,  and  containing  two  cells  ; the 
feeds  are  Angle,  roundifli,  and  accumi- 
nated. 

CERINTHIANS,  in  church-hiftory,  chri- 
ftian  heretics,  followers  of  Cerinthus, 
wholived  and  publiftied  his  herefy  in  the 
time  of  the  apoltles  themfelves-;  they  did 
not  allow  that  God  was  the  author  of 
the  creatures,  but  faid,  that  the  world  was 
created  by  an  inferior  power  j they  atlri- 
bijted  to  this  creator  an  only  fon,  but 
born  in  time,  and  different  from  the 
world  ; they  admitted  feveral  angels  and 
inferior  powers,  they  maintained  that 
the  law  and  the  prophets  came  not  from 
God,  but  from  the  angels  ; and  that  the 
God  of  the  Jews  was  only  an  angel  ; they 
diftinguilhed  between  Jefus  and  Chrift, 
and  faid,  that  Jefus  was  a mere  man, 
born,  like  other  men,  of  Jofeph  and 
Mary ! but  that  he  excelled  all'  other  men 
in  prudence  and  wifdom  i that  Jefus  being 
baptifed,  the  Chrift  of  the  fupreme  God, 
that  is,  the  Holy  Ghoft,  defcended  upon 
him;  and  that  by  the  afliftance  of  this 
Chrift,  Jefus  performed  his  miracles.  It 
was  partly  to  refute  this  fe6I  that  St,  John 
wrote  his  gofpel. 

CEROMA,  xsjoioia,  an  ointment  made  up 
of  oil  and  wax,  with  which  the  antient 
wrelllers  rubbed  themfelves,  not  only  to 
make  their  limbs  more  fleek,  and  lefs  ca- 
pable to  be  laid  hold  on,  but  alfo  more 
pliable  and  fit  for  exercife. 

CEROPEGIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
pentandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
whofe  flower  confifts  of  a fingle  petal  ! the 
lube  is  cylindiaceous,  oblong,  and  ter- 
mitiating  .with  a long  globofe  bafe  j the 
limb  is  fmall,  and  divided  into  five  feg- 
raents ; the  fruit  is  two  cylindraceous  ac- 
cuminated  flofcules,  containing  one  cell, 
and  divided  by  two  valves  ; the  feeds  are 
niimerons,  imbricated,  and  oblong. 

CERTAINTY,  or  Certitude.  Seethe 
the  article  Certitude. 

CERTHIA,the  creeper,  in  ornithology, 
afpecies  of  Ifpiria,  with  a yellowifli  brown 
back,  variegated  with  white,  and  a white 
breaft.  See  the  article  IsPlDA, 

YOE.  I. 


This  is  a very  Angular  little  bird,  brought 
into  the  genus  of  the  Ifpida  by  the  ftnt6lui  e 
of  its  feet,  being  not  very 'unlike  the  com- 
mon ICingfiflier  in  fize,  form,  and  every 
other  obvious  particular.  It  is  an  e.xtreme- 
ly  fmall  bird,  being  hardly  bigger  than  a 
wren. 

CERTIFICANDO  de  recognitione 

STAPULiE^a  writ  ilTued  to  the  mayor  of 
the  ftaple,  commanding  him  to  certify 
to  the  lord  chancellor  a ftatute-ilaple 
taken  before  hirn,  where  the  party  refutes 
to  bring  it. 

CERTIFICATE,  in  law,  a writing  made 
in  any  court,  to  give  notice  to  another 
court  of  any  thing  done  therein.  The 
clerks  of  the  crown,  aflize,  and  the  peace, 
are  to  make  certificates  into  the  king's 
bench.of  the  tenor  of  all  indidiments,  coii- 
vidlions,  outlawries,  &c. 
CERTIFICATION  of  office  of  7io’vel  dif- 
feifm,  a writ  granted  for  the  re-examining 
paffed-by  affifes  before  jnftices.  This 
writ  is  ufed  where  a perfon  appears  by  his 
bailiff  to  an  afiife,  brought  by  another, 
and  has  loft  the  day. 

CERTIORARI,  a writ  which  iffues  out  of 
the  chancery,  diredled  to  an  inferior  court, 
to  call  up  the  records  of  a caufe  there  de- 
pending, in  order  that  juftice  may  be 
done.  And  this  writ  is  obtained  upon 
complaint,  that  the  party  who  leeks  it  has 
received  hard  ufage,  or  is  not  like  to  have 
an  impartial  trial  in  the  inferior  court. 
A certiorari  is  made  returnable  either  in 
the  king’s  bench,  common  pleas,  orjii 
chancery. 

It  is  not  only  ilTued  out  of  the  court  of 
chancery,  but  likewife  out  of  the  king’s 
bench,  in  wliich  lalt  mentioned  court  it 
lies  where  the  king  would  be  certified  for 
a record.  Inditlmems  from  ' inte  lor 
courts,  and  proceedings  of  the  quarter 
feflions  of  the  peace  may  alfo  he  removed 
into  the  king’s  bench  by  a certiorari ; and 
here  the  very  record  muft  be  returned,  and 
not  a tranfcrip't  ofitj  though  ufually  in 
chancery,  if  a certiorari  be  returnable 
there,  it  removes  only  a tenor  of  the 
record. 

CERTITUDE,  confidered  in  the  things  or 
ideas  which  are  the  objefls  of  our  under- 
ftanding,  is  a neceffary  agreement,  or 
difirgreement  of  one  part  of  our  know- 
ledge with  another:  as  applied  to  the 
mind,  it  is  the  perception  of  fuch  agree- 
ment or  difagreement  i or  fnch  a firm 
well-grounded  alfent,  as  excludes  pot  on- 
ly all  manner  of  doubt,  but  all  conceiv- 
able poflibility  of  a ip.iltake. 
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There  are  three  forts  of  certitude,  or  af- 
fiirance,  according  to  the  different  na- 
tures and  cii  cvimftances  of  tilings. 

I.  A phyfical  or  natural  certitude,  which 
depends  upon  the  evidence  of  fenfe;  as 
that  I lee  fu'  h or  fuch  a colour,  or  hear 
furh  or  fuch  a found  : no  body  queliions 
the  truth  of  this,  where  the  organs,  the 
medium,  and  the  objeff  are  rightly' dif- 
pofed.  s.  Mathematical  certitude  is  that 
arifingfrora  mathematical  evidence  ; fuch 
is,  that  the  three  angles  of  a triangle  are 
equal  to  two  right  ones.  3.  Moral  certi- 
tude is  that  founded  on  moral  evidence, 
and  is  frequently  equivalent  to  a mathe- 
matical one,  as-that  there  was  formerly 
fuch  an  emperor  as  Julius  Ccelar,  and 
that  he  wrote  the  Commentaries  which 
pafs  under  his  name  ; becaufe  the  hifto- 
rians  of  thefe. times  have  recorded  it,  and 
no  man  has  ever  difproved  it  fince : this 
affords  a moral  certitude,  in  common 
fenfe  fo  great,  that  one  would  he  thought 
a fool  or  a madman  for  denying  it. 

CERT-MONEY,  a fine  paid  yearly  by 
the  refidents  of  feverai  manors,  to  the 
lord  thereof,  and  Ibmetimes  to  the  hun- 
dred, pro  certo  lete,  that  is,  for  the  certain 
keeping  of  the  leet. 

CERVIA,  in  geography,  a city  and  port- 
town  of  Romania,  in  Italy,  fituated  on 
the  gulph  of  Venice,  about  ten  miles  fouth- 
eafl;  of  Ravenna,  and  fuhjeiS  to  the  pope  : 
eaft  long.  13°,  and  north  lat.  4+°  30'. 

CERVICAL  NERVES,  in  anatomy,  are 
eight  pair  of  nerves,  fo  called  as  having 
their  origin  in  the  neck.  See  Nerves. 
From  thefe  eight  pair  there  are  innumer- 
able branches  diftributed  thro’  the  inufcles 
of  the  head,  the  neck,  the  fcapula,  and 
the  humerus : from  the  third  pair,  iu  par- 
ticular, there  is  a branch  which  runs  up 
to  the  ear:  from  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  pair  are  formed  the  nerves  of  the  dia- 
phragm, which  paffing  through' the  neck 
and  breaft,  defce'nd  into  the  diaphragm  : 
the  fixth,  feventh,  and  eighth  of  thefe, 
after  they  have  beSn  joined  by  various 
anaftomofes,  form  the  fix  robult  nerves  of 
the  arm.  To  this  divifion  is  the  fpinal  ac- 
ceffory  nerve  of  Willis  to  be  referred,  as 
a fort  of  ninth  pair  of  nerves  of  the  neck ; 
this  arifcs  from  the  fpinal  marrow,  about 
the  origin  of  the  third  or  fourth  pair,  and 
paffes  through  the  great  foramen  in  the 
os  occipitis  up  into  the  cranium. 

Cervical  vessels,  in  anatomy,  denote 
the  arteries,  veins,  &c,  which  pafs  thro’ 
the  vertebra  and  mufdes  of  the  neck,  up 
to  the  ikull. 


Cervicales  descendentes,  a pak  qC 
mufdes,  antagonills  td'the  facro-lumba. 
res,  coming  from  the  third,  fouttb  fifth' 
and  fix  vertebra  of  the  neck.  ’ ’ 

CERVIX,  in  anatomy,  denotes  properly 
the  hinder  part  of  the  neck,  as  com, a- 
dittinguiihed  from  the  fore-pait,  calijj 
jugulum,  or  the  throat.  See  Neck. 

Cervix  of  the  uterus^  or  the  neck  of  the 
uterus,  that  oblong  canal  or  paffagehE. 
tween  the  internal  aqd  external  orifices  of 
the  womb,  which  receives  and  inclofo 
the  penis,  like  a flieaih,  whence  it  is  alfo 
called  vagina.  See  the  articles  Uterus 
and  Vagina. 

In  maids  it  is  very  narrow,  except  in  tlij 
time  of  the  menfes,  being  fcarce  wide 
enough  m admit  a gooie  quill : its  inner 
extremity  is  called  the  olculuth  internuni, 
or  the  internal  mouth  of  the  wombj  it 
opens  into  the  vagina  in  torm  of  theglans 
penis  in  men  : this  part  is  allb  very  fmall 
in  virgins,  but  in  women  who  have  bad 
children,  or  who  are  big  with  child,  itis 
larger;  and  in  the  laft  itisalwaysclof- 
ed  up  with  a glutinous  humour.  Intlie 
time  of  delivery,  it,  in  a wonderful  man- 
ner, expands  itfelf,  fo  as  to  give  palfage 
to  the  child.  See  Delivery. 

CERUMEN,  EAR-WAX,  or  that  nalnral 
excrement  collided  in  the  meatus  audi- 
torius,  and  difeharged  from  the  glands  of 
thofe  parts,  through  the  membrane  whkii 
lines  them.  It  is  fluid  on  its  fiilldifcbargt, 
but  by  its  continuance  it  becomes  thicker, 
more  folid,  vifeid,  of  the  confiftenteof 
clay,  and  of  a bitteiilh  taife. 

CERUSE,  or  Ceruss,  white-lead,  a 
Ibrt  of  calx  of  lead,  made  by  expofing 
plates  of  that  metal  to  the  vapour  of  vi- 
negar. 

The  befl;  way  of  preparing  it  is  the  fol- 
lowing, as  recommended  by  Boerhaave; 
a glal's-cucurbit  is  to  be  cut  off  in  fiidia 
manner,  as  to  leave  it  a very  long 
mouth  ; an  alembie-head  of  glafs  is  to  be 
fitted  to  this  ; fome  vinegar  is  to  be  put 
into  the  body,  and  a number  of  thin 
plates  of  lead  are  to  be  placed  in  the  bead, 
in  fuch  a manner,  that  they  may  (land 
fomewhat  ereft ; when  the  head  is  filled 
on,  the  body  is  to  be  fet  in  a gentle  faiid- 
heat  for  twelve  hours ; then  unluting  the 
veffels,  the  receiver,  which  had  been  fitted 
to  the  nofe  of  the  head,  will  contain  a 
fweet  and  ftyptic  liquor,  naufeoas  and 
tut  bid,  called  the  vinegar  ot  lead,  or  the 
Iblution  of  lead  ; and  the  plates  of  lead, 
taken  out  of  the  head,  vf'lll  be  fogiiJ  co- 
vered with  a white  dufty  matter;  this  is 
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cerufs : and  if  the  operation  be  repeated, 
the  whole  lead  will  be  in  fine  reduced  to 
this  ftate  of  cerufs.  _ 

Cerufs  is  ufed  externally  either  mixed  in 
ointments,  or  by  fprinkling  it  on  old  gleet- 
ingand  watry  ulcers,  and  in  many  clifeafes 
of  the  Ikin.  If  when  it  is  reduced  into  a 
fine  powder,  it  is  received  in  with  the 
breaih  in  infpiration,  and  carried  down 
into  the  lungs,  it  caufes  terrible  afthmas, 
that  are  ahnoll  incurable,  and  at  laft  ge- 
nerally prove  fatal ; fad  inftances  of  the 
very  pernicious  effefts  of  this  metal  are 
too  often  feen  among  thofe  perfons  who 
work  lead  in  any  form,  but  particularly 
among  the  workers  in  white-lead. 

The  painters  life  it  in  great  quantities; 
and,  that  it  may  be  afforded  cheap  to 
them,  it  is  generally  adulterated  ’with 
common  whiting ; the  englilh  and  dutch 
cerufs  are  very  bad  in  this  ferpefl ; the 
Venetian  ought  always  to  be  ufed  by  apo- 
thecaries. 

Ceruss  of  antimony,  a medicine  prepared 
by  diftilling  powdered  regulus  of  antimo- 
ny with  fpirit  of  nitre,  till  no  more  fumes 
ai'ife ; what  remains  in  the  retort  being 
pulvetifed  and  walhed,  makes  the  cerufs 
of  antimony,  which  is  efteemed  a power- 
ful diuretic. 

CERVUS,  the  stag  or  deer-kind,  in 
zoology,  a genus  of  quadrupeds  of  the 
order  of  the  pecora,  the  charaflers  of 
which  are,  that  they  have  deciduous 
horns,  at  firft  hairy,  and  afterwards  naked 
and  fmoolh  ; add  to  this,  that  there  is 
only  one  dog-tooth  on  each  fide  o(  the 
upper  jaw,  and  that  placed  at  a diftance 
from  the  other  teeih. 

Under  this  genus  are  comprehended'  the 
Camelopardalis,  the  alee  or  elk,  theraii- 
giftr  or  rein-deer,  the  capreolos,  and  the 
Hag  and  falloW-deer.  .See  the  articles 
Camelopardalis,  Sfc. 

Cesvus  volans,  in  zoology,  the  name 
of  the  ftag-horned  beetle,  a remarkably 
large  fpecies  of  beetle,  with  its  horns 
deeply  jagged,  or  ramified,  fomewhat 
like  thole  of  a ftag.  See  plate  XL.  fig.  z. 

CESAR  and  Cesa  RIAN.  See  the  articles 
CjIibar  and  Caesarian. 

CESARE,  among  logicians,  one  of  the 
rapdes  of  the  fecond  figure  of  fyllogifms  ; 
the  minor  propofition  of  which  is  an  uni- 
verfal  affirmative,  and  the  other  two  uni- 
verfai  negatives  : thus, 

CeNo  immoral  books  ought  to  be  read  i 
SA  But  every  obfeene  book  is  immoral : 

•RE  Therefore  no  oblcene  book  ought  to 
be  read.  '■  . ' ■ 
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CESENA,  a town  of  i^omaiila,  in  Italy, 
about  fifteen  miles  Ibuth  of  Ravenna  : 
eaft  Ion.  ii"  50', -.and  north  lat.  44°  20A 
It  is  a billiop’s  fee. 

CESSATION,  cejfatio  a dimnis,  in  the 
romifh  church,  is  when,  for  any  notori- 
ous injury  to  the  church,  a flop  in  put  to 
all  divine  offices  and  the  adminiftiation 
of  the  facraments,  and  chriliians  are  de- 
prived of  church-burial.  A ceffution  dif-' 
fers  .from  an  interdifi  in  this,  that,  dur- 
ing the  latter,  divine  fervice  may  be  per- 
formed in  fuch  churches  of  any  place  in- 
tei'dified,  as  are  not  exprelly  under  the 
interdifif',  and  even  be  celebrated  iolemn- 
]y  on  certain  high  feltivals,  the  church- 
doors  being  fnut:  but  in  a ceffation,  no 
religious  fervice  can  be  performed  (blemn- 
ly  ; the  only  liberty  allowed,  is,  in  order 
to  renew  the  confecrated  hofts,  to  repeat, 
every  week,  a private  mafs  in  the  pa'rilh- 
churches,  the  doors  being  Unit,  obferving 
alfo  not  to  ring  the  bell.  Moreover  it  is 
lawful,  during  the  ceffation,  to  admini- 
ller  baptifm,  confirmation,  and  penance 
to  fuch  peiTons  as  defire  it,  provided  they 
are  not  excommunicated,,  or  under  an  in- 
terdifili 

CESSAVIT,  in  law,  a writ  that  lies  upon 
this  general  ground,  that  the  perl'on 
againit  whom  it  is  brought,  has  for  two 
years  neglefled  to  perform  the  (ervice,  or 
to  pay  the  rent  he  is  obliged  to  by  his  te- 
nure, and  has  not  upon  his  lands  fuffici- 
ent  goods  or  chattels  to  be  ciidrained. 

An  heir  cannot  maintain  a writ  of  ceffa- 
vit  for  ceffure  made  in  the  time  of  hi?  an» 
cettor,  unlefs  it  be  in  cafe  of  fe-i-farm 
rents  by  ftatute. 

CESSION,  in  law,  an  ail  by  which  a per- 

■ fon  furrenders  and-  tranfmits  to  another 
perfoB,  a right'which  belonged  to  himfelf. 
Ceffion  is  more  particiilarlv  nfed  in  the 
civil  law  for  a voluiiiai y lurrender  of  a 
perl'on’s  effcfls  to  his  creditors,  to  avoid 
imprifonmeiit.  A debtor  ennn  t be  ad- 
mitted to  the  benefit  of  ceffion  unlefs  by 
virtue  of  letters  patent,  coiifii  met!  in  court 
by  the  creditors;  and  in  order  to  obtain 
that  favour,  he  niuft  make  it  appear  that 
be  has  no  refource  left  for  p.ayment,  nor 
cannot  be  reproached  with  villany  oc 
fiaiid. 

Ceffion  implied  a mark  of  infamy,  and 
obliged  the  perlbn  to  wear  a green  cap, 
which  was  intended  to  fignify,  that  the 
ceffionary  was  become  poor  through  his 
ovvh  folly.  The  Italian  btwyti  s deferibe 
the  ceremony  of  celfion  to  co-nfift  in  Iti  ik- 

' ing  lire  bare  breech  three  times  againft  a 

^ , Y y y a Hone, 
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ftone,  called  lapis  wtuperii,  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  a judge.  Formerly  it  confided  in 
- giving  up  the  girdles  and  keys  in  court. 
There  are  feveral  debts  for  which  a per- 
-fon  cannot  be  admitted  to  make  a ceflion 
of  his  eftate ; fuch  are  thofe  occafioned 
by  a depolit  of  public  or  private  money, 
and  in  general  all  thofe  debts  accompani- 
ed with  fraud  or  perfidy  on  the  part  of  the 
debtor  : perfons  condemned  in  a fine,  or 
damages,  for  any  crime,  are  alfo  exclud- 
ed from  the  benefit  of  ceffion  ; as  are 
merchants  who  buy  in  grofs  to  fell  in  re- 
tail, ftrangers,  mafters  for  the  wages  of 
their  fervants,  peribns  who  have  embez- 
zelled  the  public  money,  Sfc.  The  cef- 
fion of  goods  does  not  liberate  a debtor; 
fo  that  whatever  riches  he  may  afterwards 
acquire,  the  creditors  can  feize  for  their 
own  payment : they  are  obliged,  how- 
ever, to  allow  him  a livelihood. 

Cession,  in  the  ecclefiaflical  law,  is  when 
an  ecclefiaftical  perfon  is  created  a bifliop, 
or  when  a parfon  of  a parifii  takes  an- 
other benefice  without  difpenfation,  or 
being  otherwife  qualified.  In  both  thefe 
cafes  their  firft  benefices  become  void  by 
cefiion,  without  any  refignalion;  and  to 
thofe  livings  that  the  perfon  had,  who 
■was  created  bidiop,  the  king  may  prefent 
for  that  time,  whofoever  is  patron  of 
them  j and  in  the  other  cafe  the  patron 
may  prefent:  but  by  difpenfation  of  re- 
taindcr,  a bifliop  may  retain  fome  or  all 
the  preferments  he  was  intitled  to,  before 
he  was  made  bifliop. 

CESSIONARY,  a term  ufed  by  fome  for 
a bankrupt.  See  the  article  Bankrupt. 

Cessionary,  cejfi07iariiis,  likewife  denotes 
the  perfon  to  whom  the  ccffion  of  goods 
is  made,  either  voluntarily  or  judicially. 
See  the  article  AssiONEE. 

CESSOR,  one  that  ceafes  or  neglefls  to 
perform  a duty,  and  for  that  reafon  is  li- 
able to  have  the  writ  ctlfivlt  broujlit 
againft  him.  See  the  article  Cess  aviT'. 

CES  FRUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
pentandria-moiiogynia  clafs  ot  plants,  the 
flower  of  which'is  moiiopetalou.s,  of  a 
funnel-form,  with  a cylinilrical  and  very 
long  and  flender  tube,  and  a plane  pli- 
cated limb,  divided  into  five  equal  ovated 
fcgments  ; the  fruit  is  an  oblong  oval 
berry,  with  one  cell,  containing  numerous 
Toitndilh  feeds. 

CESTUI,  a french  word,  fi'gnifying  he  or 
h'm,  frequently  ufed  in  our  Inw-wriiings, 
Thus,  cejiui  qui  tTitJij  a perfon  who  has 
lands,  £fc.  committed  to  him  for  the  be- 


nefit of  another  : and  if  fuch  perfon  do., 
not  perform  his  trull,  he  is  compellabl 
to  it  in  chancery. 

Cejiui  qui  me,  one  for  whofe  life  a„, 
lands,  &c.  are  granted.  ' 

Cejiui  qui  ufe,  a perfon  to  whofe  ufe  any 
one  is  infeoffed  of  lands  or  tenements 
Formerly  the  feoflFees  to  ufes  were  deemed 
owners  of  the  land,  but  now  the  polfelTion 
is  adjudged  in  cejiui  qui  ufe. 

CESTUS,  among  antient  poets,  a fine  em- 
broidered girdle  faid  to  be  worn  by  Venus 
to  which  Homer  afcribes  the  faculty  of 
charming  and  conciliating  love. 
Cestus,  orC./ESTUS,  among  the  antient 
athletae.  See  the  article  C.ffiSTUs. 
CETACEOUS,  an  appellation  given  toa 
clafs  or  order  of  fifties,  othervvife  called 
plagiuri.  See  the  article  Peagujui, 
The  term  cetaceous,  though  properly  on. 
ly  applicable  to  the  whale- kind,  has ne- 
verthelefs  been  ufed  to  denote  any  large 
fifh,  as  the  fliark,  fea-fox,  @“c. 

CETE,  the  spermaceti  whale,  in 
ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  the  catodonwith 
the  fillula  in  its  neck. 

CETERACH,  Spleen-wort,  in  phar- 
macy, a genus  of  plants  called  by  Lin- 
naeus afplenium.  See  Asplenium. 
The  leaves  of  this  plant,  gathered  in 
September,  are  reckoned  detergdnt,  and 
extolled  by  Diofeorides  in  curing  alldif- 
eafes  of  the  fpleen. 

They  are  alfo  recommended  in  obdriit. 
tions  of  the  liver,  the  jaundice,  a quartan 
fever,  for  comminuting  the  ftone,  and 
promoting  the  menfes  and  urine. 
CETTE,  a port  town  of  Languedoc,  in 
France,  fituated  on  a bay  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  eaft  longitude  3“  16',  and 
north  latitude  43°  zf. 

CETUS,  in  aft,--onomy,  a conftellalionof 
the  fouthern  hemifphere,  comprehending 
twenty-two  liars  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue, 
twenty-one  in  Tycho’s,  and  intheHii- 
tannic  catalogue  feventy-eiglu. 
CEVA,  a town  of  Piedmont,  in  Italy,  lltn- 
ated  on  the  river  Tanaro,  near  the  con- 
fines of  the  republic  pf  Geno.a,  and  about 
forty-two  miles  fuulh-eaft  of  Turin ; cal 
longitude  8°  6',  and  north  fat.  4;.°  a;'- 
CEUR  AWATH,  the  name  of  a particular 
fe£t  of  banians,  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  who 
. hold  the  metempfyehofis  with  fo  much 
fuperllition,  that  they  will  not  kdl  the 
leall  infedl:  their  prieAs  cat ry  a pieceof 
linen  over  their  mouth,  that  no  flies  may 
enter.  All  the  other  fefts  of  the  banisns 
have  an  averfiop  for  this,  and' continually 
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exliort  their  auditors  to  fliun  all  difcourfe 
and  converlafion  with  them.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Banians. 

CEUTA)  a city  of  the  kingdom  of  Fez, 
in  Africa,  fituated  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  llreights  of  Gibraltar,  almoft  oppofite 
to  it;  weft  longitude  6°  30',  and  north 
latitude  35°  50'. 

It  is  a ftrong  fortrefs,  in  polfeUfon  of  the 
Spaniards. 

CEYLON,  an,  ifland  in  the  indian  ocean, 
fituated  between  78°  and  82®  eaft  longi- 
tude, and  between  6°  and  10°  north  la- 
titude. 

It  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
long,  and  two  hundred  broad.  The 
Dutch,  who  are  in  poffeffion  of  all  the 
fea-coaft,  monopolize  all  the  cinnamon 
produced  in  the  ifland,  the  king  being  ob- 
liged to  keep  in  the  center  of  the  ifland,  in 
his  capital  of  Candy. 

CHA.GABOUT,  the  name  of  a fe£l  of 
the  religion  of  the  Tonquinois,  between 
China  and  the  Indies : they  believe  in  the 
metempfychofis,  and  that  fuch  as  receive 
their  l^w,  without  obferving  it  as  they 
ought,  fliall,  for  the  fpace  of  three  thou- 
fand  years,  ramble  in  different  bodies,  to 
fit  them  for  the  manfions  of  the  happy. 
CHACE,  or  Chacing.  See  the  articles 
Chase  and  Chasing. 

CHACK,  in  the  manege,  is  faid  of  a horfe, 
when  his  head  is  not  fteady,  but  he  tofles 
up  his  nofe,  and  fhakes  it  all  of  a fudden, 
to  avoid  the  fubjeftion  of  the  bridle. 

In  order  to  fix  and  fecure  his  head,  you 
need  only  to  put  under  his  nofe-band  a 
finall  flat  band  of  iron  bended  archwife, 
which  anfwers  to  a martingale. 
CHACONE,  a kind  of  dance  in  the  air  of 
a farabaud,  derived  from  the  Moors. 
The  bafs  confifts  of  four  notes,  which 
proceed  in  conjunfl  degrees,  making  di- 
vers concords  and  couplets  with  the  fame 
burden. 

CHdJL4ii  CaKCRORUM,  CR|AIi’S  CLAWS. 
See  the  article  Craii. 

CH.ffiROPHYLHJM,  chervil,  in  bota- 
ny, a genus  of  the  pentandria-digynia 
clals  of  plants,  the  univerfal  flower  of 
which  is  almoft  uniform  ; the  proper 
flowers  confili  of  five  Inflexo-cordated  pe- 
tals, ihe  exterior  being  fomewhat  the 
largeftj  there  is  no  pericarpium  ; the 
Iriiit  is  ovato-olilong,  acuminated,  and 
feparahic  into  two  parts,  containing  two 
oblong  feeds,  attenuated  at  the  top,  con- 
vex on  one  fide  and  plane  on  the  other. 
Chervil-leaves  are  laid  to  be  good  for  pro  • 


moting  urine  and  the  menfes,  but  are  fel- 
dom  preferibed. 

CHjETIA,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  in- 
fers of  the  order  of  the  apteria,  the  cha- 
raflera  of  which  are  tbefe  : the  body  is 
long,  llender,  and  rounded,  refembling 
a hair,  or  a piece  of  fine  thread  ; and 
hence  called,  in  englifla,  the  hair-worm, 
or  guinea-worm. 

CHjflJTODON,  in  iclathyology,  a genus 
of  fifties,  of  the  acanthopterygious  or- 
der, the  charaflers  of  which  are  thefe ; 
the  branchioftege  membrane  on  each  fide 
contains  four  or  five  fmaii  bones ; and 
the  teeth  are  oblong,  contiguous,  and 
flexible. 

Under  this  genus  are  comprehended  fe- 
veral  fpecies,  diftinguiflied  by  having 
46,  41,  38,  37,  36,  and  33  rays  in  the 
back-fin. 

CHAFE,  or  Chafing  of  a rope,  is  faid 
of  a rope  that  is  galled  or  fretted  : thus, 
the  cable  is  chafed  in  the  hawfe  j that  is, 
begun  to  be  worn  out  there. 

CHAFERY,  a forge  in  an  iron  mill,  where 
tlie  iron  is  hammered  out  into  complete 
bars,  and  brought  to  perfeflion. 

CHAFE-WAX,  an  oSicer  in  the  chancery, 
who  fits  the  wax  for  fealing  writs,  pa- 
tents, and  other  inftruments  ifl'ued  out 
from  thence. 

CHAFF,  in  hulbandry,  the  refufe,  or  flraw 
that  is  I’eparated  from  corn,  by  fereening 
or  winnowing  it. 

CHAFFERCOUNCES,  printed  linens, 
raamifaflured  in  the  mogul’s  dominions, 
and  imported  to  Europe  byway  of  Surat. 

CHAFFERS,  in  our  old  records,  fignify 
wares  or  merchandize ; and  hence  the 
word  chaffering  is  ufed  for  buying  and 
felling. 

CHAFF-FINCH,  in  ornithology,  the  eng- 
lifti  name  of  the  fringiUa,  with  an  iron- 
coloured  breaft,  and  black  wings  fpotted 
with  white.  See  Fringilla. 

The  chaff- finch  is  a hardy  bird,  living 
upon  any  kind  of  feeds. 

CHAFFING  rf ropes.  See  Chafe. 

CHAGRE,  a fort  at  the  mouth  of  a river 
of  the.  fame  name,  a little  fouth  of  Poi  to 
Bello;  weft  longit.  82*^,  and  north  lati- 
tude 9°  50'. 

CHAIN,  catena,  a long  piece  of  metal 
compo.'ed  of  feveral  links  or  rings,  en- 
gaged the  one  in  the  other.  They  are 
made  of  divers  metals,  fome  rnund,  fome 
flat,  others  fquare ; fome  fingle,  fome 
double  i and  ferve  to  fo  many  ul'es,  th.at: 
it  would  be  tedious  to  give  a particular 

account 
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account  of  them  all.  A gold  chain  is  one 
of  the  badges  of  the  dignity  of  the  lord 
mayor  of  Londonj  and  remains  to  the 
perfon  after  his  being  divefted  of,  that 
office,  as  a mark  that  he  it.as  palfed  the 
chair. 

Chain  is  alfo  a kind  of  meafure  in  France, 
in  the  trade  of  wood  for  fuel ; there  are 
chains  for  wood  by  tale,  for  wood  by  the 
rope,  for  faggots,  for  cleft  wood,  and 
for  round  Hicks  ; there  are  alfo  chains 
meafuring  the  fheaves  of  all  forts  of  corn, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  payment' 
of  tylhes  5 for  meafuring  bottles  of  hay, 
and  for  meafuring  horfes  ; all  thefe  are 
divided  into  feet,  inches,  hands,  &c.  ac- 
cording to  the  nfe  they  are  deligned  for. 

Chain  is  alfo  a firing  of  gold,  filver,  or 
fteel-wire,  wrought  like  a tifiiie,  which 
ferves  to  hang  watches,  tweezer-cafes, 
and  other  valuable  toys  upon.  The  in- 
vention of  thefe  pieces  of  workmanihip 
was  derived  originally  from  England, 
whence  foreigners  give  them  the  name  of 
chains  of  England. 

In  making  thefe  chains,  a part  of  the  wire 
is  folded  into  little  links,  of  an  oval  form, 
the  longed  diameter  about  three  lines,  the 
fhortefi  one,  Thefe,  after  they  have  been 
exaflly  foldered,  are  again  folded  into 
two,  and  then  bound  together  and  inter- 
woven by  means  of  feveral  other  little 
threads  of  the  fame  thicknefs,  fome  of 
which  palling  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
imitate  ■ the  warp  of  a duff,  and  the 
others,  which  pafs  tranfverfely,  the  woof ; 
there  are  at  lead  four  thoufand  little 
links  in  a chain  of  four  pendants,  fo 
equally,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  firmly 
connefled,  that  the  eye  takes  the  whole 
to  confid  of  one  piece. 

Chains  m a Jlnj>,  thole  irons  to  which  the 
Ihrouds  of  the  mads  are  made  fad  to  the 
chain -walls. 

Chain  walls, in  a Ihip,  the  broad  timbers 
which  are  made  jetting  out  of  her  fides, 
to  which  the  flirouds  are  fadened  and 
fpread  out,  the  better  to  fecure  the  mads. 

Chain  SHOT,  two  bullets  with  a chain 
between  them.  They  are  ufed  at  fea  to 
flioot  down  yards  or  mads,  and  to  cut  the 
Ihrouds  or  rigging  of  a drip. 

Chain-pump.'  See  the  article  Pump. 

Chain,  in  furveying,  a meafure  of  length, 
made  of  a certain  number  of  links  of 
iron-wire,  ferving  to  take  the  didance  be- 
tween two  or  more  places. 

GpnteFs  chain  cf  ido  fuch  links,  each 
meafuring  75,®!  inches,  and  confequently 
equal  to  66  feet,  or  four  pplesf 


When  you  are  to  meafure  any  l|„e  i. 
this  chain,  you  need  have  regard  to 

other  denomination  than  chains  andlialjf 

which  are  to  be  fet  down  with  a full  n„j'I 
between  them . Thus,  for  inllance  if 
the  fide  of  a clofe  is  found  to  be  10  dijjj 
14  links,  it  mud  be  fet  down  thus,  10  j 
But  if  thj^  linlcs  be  under  10,  acypfe 
mud  be  pre'fixed  ; thus  10  chains  7 IidI;, 
mud  be  fet  down  10 . 07.  ’ 

Then  if  the  field  be  a fquare  or  parallelo. 
gram,  if  you  multiply  the  length  expref 
fed  in  chains  and  links,  by  thebieaiift 
expreded  in  the  fame  manner,  and;iit 
off  five  figures  from  the  produft,  tliofe 
tow.ards  the  left  hand  will  he  acresj  tliej 
multiply  the  feparated  figures  by  four 
cutting  off  the  fame  number  of  fontei' 
and  you  will  have  the  roods  or  quarters 
of  an  acre;  and  lallly  multiply  the  n. 
maining  figures  by  40,  cutting  off  live  as 
before,  and  you  will  have  the  fquare 
perches. 

To  take  an  angle  as  B A C by  tlie  chain 
(plate  XL.  fig.  3.  N°  i.)  meafure  along 
the  fide  ABanyfmall  didanceasAD, 
and  meafure  the  like  didance  alongtlie 
fide  A C to  E_;  then  meafure  the  dillance 
D E,  which  will  be  the  chord  of  the  angle 
B AC  or  arch  ED.  To  plot  this  angle, 
draw  the  line  AB  at  pleafure,  and  from 
the  fcale  fet  off  the  didance  A D,  Then 
from  the  center  A with  the  radius  AD, 
defcribe  with  your  compades  the  ardi 
DE,  and  fet  off  on  it  the  diftance  DE 
from  D to  E ; theri  from  A draw  AC 
through  the  point  E,  and  you  havethe 
angle  required.  Sec  the  articles  Scale, 
Chord,  (Sc. 

The  fame  method  maybe  ufed  in  for- 
veying  a field,  by  refolving  it  into  tri- 
angles, and  meafuring'  the  fides  and  an- 
gles. But  if  the  field  has  but  four  angle', 
as  in  the  above  figure,  you  need  only 
meafure  the  fides  and  one  of  the  angles, 
as  B A G ; for  when  that  is  plotted,  ac- 
cording to  the  foregoing  direftions,  and 
the  length  of  the  fides  fet  off  from  A to 
B and  C,  if  you  take  the  length  of  tli4 
fide  C D in  the  compades,  and  letting 
one  foot  in  C defcribe  a fmall  arch;  alfo 
with  the  length  of  the  fide  B D,  one  foot 
being  placed  in  B,  crofs  the  former  arch 
in  D,  then  draw  the  lines  CD  andBD, 
you  will  have  the  true  plot  of  the  field  re- 
quired. 

By  the  chain  to  find  the  didance  bet'veen 
two  objeGs  inacccdible  in  refpeft  to  each 
other,  From  fome  place  as  C,  (fW-AN'J.) 
whence  the  didance  between  each  objed 

A and 
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A awl  B and  the  faid  place  is  acceffible.in 
a'lisht  line,  inealure  the  diftance  C A, 
and  continue  the  line  to  D,  making  C D 
equal  to  C A : mealute  allb  BC,  and  pro- 
duce the  line  to  E,  till  C E be  equal  to 
CB.  Join  DE;  and  the  triangle  CDE 
is  equal  an<!  iimilar  to  the  triangle  ABC, 
the  diftance  DE  being  raealured,  will 
give  the  inacceffible  diftance  required. 
CHAIR,  cathedra,  was  antiently  the  I'ug- 
geftuin,  or  pulpit,  whence  the  priett  or 
puhlic  orator  fpoke  to  the  people.  See  the 
article  CathR'Eda. 

It  is  ftill  applied  to  the  place  whence  pro- 
feftbrsor  regents  in  the  univerfities,  deli- 
ver their  leftures  : thus  we  lay,  the  pro- 
felTor’s  chair.  It  is  all'o  applied  to  the 
chief  inagiftrate  of  a city,  o<-  rather  to 
the  feat  appropriated  to  his  office : thus 
we  fay,  next  the  chair. 

Cara/e-CHAlR,  an  ivory  feat  placed  on  a 
car,  wherein  were  feated  the  chief  ma- 
giftrates  of  Rome,  and  thole  to  whom  the 
honour  of  a triumph  was  granted. 

Chair,  among  the  roman-catholics,  cer- 
tain feafts  held  antiently  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  tranllation  of  the  fee  or  feat  of 
the  vicarage  of  Chrift,  by  St.  Peter. 
Chair-man,  the  prefident  or  fpeaker  of 
an  afftmbly.  See  President. 

CHAISE,  a fovt  of  light,  open  chariot,  or 
calalli.  See  Chariot. 

CHALASTICS,  an  appellation  given  to 
relaxing  medicines,  as  oi),  butter,  fife, 
CHAlAZA,  among  naturalifts,  a white 
knotty  fort  of  ftring  at  each  end  of  an 
egg,  formed  of  a plexus  of  the  fibres  of 
the  membranes,  whereby  the  yolk  and 
while  are  connefVed  together.  SeeECG. 
CHALCANTHA,  in  natural  hiltory,  a 
kind  of  compound  fails,  of  a coarfe  and 
irregular  ftruflure,  confiderably  hard,  and 
naturally  impure  and  opake. 

Ofthefe,  authors  enumerate  a great  many 
fpecies,as  the  brownifti  red  chalcanihum, 
or  chalcilis  of  the  antients  ; the  yellow 
chalcanthum,  or  mify  of  the  Greeks  j the 
blackilh  chalcanthum,  or  Tory  of  the  an- 
tients, and  rufma  of  the  moderns  ; and 
the  gold-coloured,  friable  chalcanthum, 
or  melanteria  of  the  antients.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Chalcitis,  Misy,  &c. 
CHALCEDONY,  cbalcedonius,  in  natural 
hiftory,  a genus  of  fcmipellucid  gems,  of 
an  even  and  regular  not  tabulated  tex- 
ture, of  a femi -opake,  cryftalline  bafis, 
and  variegated  with  different  colours,  dif- 
perfed  in  form  of  miffs  and  clouds,  and, 

■ if  nicely  examined,  found  to  be  owing  to 
sn  admixture  of  various  kinds  of  earths. 


hut  imperfefily  blended  in  the  mafs,  and 
• often  vifible  in  dittindt  moleculre. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  a great  many  fpe- 
cies,  as  the  bluiflr-white  chalcedony  ; the 
brownifh  black  chalcedony,  or  fmoaky 
jafper  or  capnitis  of  the  antients;  and 
the  yellow  and  red  chalcedony. 

All  the  chalcedonies  give  fire  readily  with 
ffeel,  and  make  no  effervefcence  with 
. aqua-fortis. 

CHALCIDICA.  or  Chalcidicum,  in 
antient  ai'chitefilure,  a magnificent  hall 
belongincr  to  a tribunal  or  court  of  iuf- 
tice.  Some  writers  make  it  the  court 
where  affairs  of  coinage  were  regulated  ; 
others,  the  mint  itfclF.  Vitruvius  ufes 
it  for  the  auditory  of  a hafilica  ; and  fome- 
times  it  exprelTes  fhe  apartment  where  the 
gods  were  imagined  to  eat. 
CHALCITIS,  the  mme  given  by  the  an- 
tients to  the  brownifli-red  chalcanthum, 
of  a foft  and  friable  fuliffanCe,  and  ffiew- 
ing  a very  irregular  furface  when  broken  ; 
being  compol'ed  of  five  or  fix  feries  of 
flio-it,  waved  and  undulated  ftris.  See 
the  article  Chalcantha. 

It  is  found  in  many  pjrts  of  the  tnrkifli 
dominions,  and  is  given  internally  by 
fome  after  calcination,  in  fluxes  and  he- 
morrhages. 

CHALDEA,  or  Babylonia,  the  antient 
name  of  a country  of  Afia,  now  called 
Evrac  Arabic.  See  Eyrac  A,rabic. 
CHALDEE,  or  Chaldaic  /arguage,  that 
fpoken  by  the  Chaldeans,  or  people  of 
Chaldea  : it  is  a dialeff  of  the  Hebrew. 
Chaldee  paraphrafe,  in  the  rabbinical 
ffile,  is  termed  rargum.  SeeTARGUM.- 
CHALDRON,  a dry  englifti  meafure,  con- 
fining of  thiity-fix  bufhels,  heaped  up 
according  to  the  fealed  bufliel  kept  at 
Guild-hall,  London:  hut  on  fliip-board, 
twentv-one  chaldcon  of  coals  are  allowed 
to  the  fcore.  The  chaldron  fliould  weigh 
two  thonfand  pounds. 

, CHALICE,  the  cup  or  vefi'el  ufed  to  ad- 
minifter  the  wine  in  the  facrament ; and 
by  the  roman-catholics  in  the  mafs. 
Theufe.of  tiie  chalice,  or  communicat- 
ing in  both  kinds,  is,  by  the  church  of 
Rome,  denied  to  the  laity,  who  commu- 
nicate only  in  one  kind  ; the  clergy  alone 
being  allowed  the  privilege  of  communi- 
- eating  in  both  kinds. 

CHALIZA,  in  hebrew  antiquity,  the  ce- 
remony whereby  a woman  left  a widow, 
pulled  offher  brotber-in-law’s  fhoes,  who 
fliould  have  efpotifed  her  ; after  which 
fhe  was  at  liberty  to  marry  whom  fhe 
pleafed.  See  the  article  Widow . 

CHALK, 
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CHALK,  in  naturll-hiftoiy,  the  englith 
name  of  the  white,  dry  marie,  with  a 
diifty  finface,  found  in  hard  maffes,  and 
called  by  authors  ereia,  and  fgrra  creta. 
Chalk  thrown  into  water,  raifes  a great 
number  of  bulibles,  with  a hilling  nolle, 
and'  llowly  diffiifes  itfelf  into  an  impal- 
pable powder.  It  ferments  more  ftrongly 
with  acids  than  any  other  earth,  and  burns 
fo  lime. 

As  3 medicine,  chalk  deftrves,  perhaps, 
the  higheft  place  among  the  alkaline  ab- 
forbents  ; nor  is  it  lei’s  ufelul  in  many  of 
the  ordinary  aft'airs  of  life.  Its  ufe  in 
cleaning  various  utenfils  is  well  known, 
and  it  is  in  no  fmall  repute  as  a manure, 
efpecially  for  cold  lour  lands  ; in  which 
intention  the  foft  unfiluous  chalk  is  moft 
proper,  as  the  dry,  hard,  and  ftrong 

■ chalk  is  for  lime.  It  is  a great  improver 
of  lands,  and  will  even  change  the  very 
nature  of  them.  However,  it  is  moll  ad- 
vifeable  to  mix  one  load  of  chalk,  with 
two  or  three  of  dung,  mud,  or  frelh 
mould,  whereby  it  will  become  a lading 
advantage  to  tiie  ground  : the  common 
allowance  is  fourteen  loads  of  chalk  to 
every  acre. 

Black  Chalk,  among  painters,  denotes  a 
kind  of  ochreous  earth,  of  a clofe  llruc- 
ture,  and  fine  black  colour,  ufed  in  draw- 
ing upon  blue  paper. 

Bed  Chalk,  an  indurated  clayey  ochre, 
common  in  the  colour -lliops,  and  much 
ufed  hy  painters  and  artificers. 

Chalk  Julep.  See  the  article  Julep. 

CHALKY  LAND,  that  lying  on  a chalky 
bottom,  -wliereby  it  is  ftrongly  impreg- 
nated with  the  virtues  of  the  chalk. 

Thefe  lands  naturally  produce  may- 
weeds, poppies,  &c,  Sajnt-foin  and  tre- 
foil likewife  agree  with  them  ; and  their 
bed  produce  of  corn  is  barley  or  wheat, 
though  oats  will  likewife  do  well  on 
them. 

The  bed  manure  for  chalky  lands  is  rags, 
dung,  and  folding  of  Ihcep.  If  rain  hap- 
pens to  fall  on  them  juft  after  fowing,  it 
binds  the  earth  fo  hard,  that  the  corn 
cannot  pafs  thro’  it.  To  prevent  which 
misfortune,  it  is  ufual  to  manure  thefe 
lands  with  half-rotten  dung,  with  which 
fome  mix  fand. 

CHALLENGE,  a cartel,  or  invitation  to 
a duel,  or  other  combat.  See  the  article 
Duel. 

Challenge,  in  law,  is  an  exception  made 
to  jurors,  who  are  returned  to  a perfon  on 
a trial. 
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This  challenge  is  made  either  to  (!,( 
array,  or  to  the  pells:  to  tlit  array 
when  exception  is  taken  to  the  wholt 
number  of  jurors  impannelled;  ami  to 
the  polls,  when  an  exception  is  made  to 
one  or  more  of  the  jury  as  not  indifft, 
rent. 

Challenge  to  the  jurors  is  likewife  diviilsd 
into  challenge  principal  or  peremutoty 
and  challehge  for  caufe  ; that  is,  upoj 
caufeorreafon  alledged.  Challenge prin. 
cipal,  is  what  the  law  allows  withoutany 
caufe  alledged,  or  further  examination! 
as  a prifoner  arraigned  at  the  bar  forfe. 
lony,  may  challenge  peremptorily  ih 
number  allowed  him  by  law,  being twen. 
ty,  one  after  another,  alledging  nofur- 
ther  caufe  than  his  own  diflike  i and  the 
jurors,  fo  challenged,  fhall  be  put  off, 
and  new  ones  taken  in  their  places. 

In  cafes  of  treafon  and  petit-treafon,  llie 
number  of  thirty-five  jurors  may  be  per- 
emptorily challenged,  without  Ihewing 
any  caufe ; and  more,  boih  in  treafon 
and  felony,  may  be  challenged,  Ihewing 
caufe. 

If  thofe  who  profecute  for  the  king  cliil- 
lenge  a juror,  they  are  to  affign  the  caufe; 
and  if  the  caufe  alledged  be  not  a good 
one,  the  inqiieft:  liiall  be  taken.  When 
the  king  is  party,  if  the  other  fide  chal- 
lenge any  juror  above  the  number  allow, 
ed,  he  ought  to  Hiew  caufe  of  his  chal- 
lenge immediately,  while  the  jury  is  full, 
and  before  they  are  fworn. 

There  may  be  a principal  caufe  of  chal- 
lenge in  civil  a6lions,  and  a challenge  for 
favour.  The  principal  challenge  is  in 
refpefl  of  partiality,  or  default  of  the 
Iheriff,  &’c.  Challenge  for  favour,  is 
when  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  is  tenant 

■ to  the  Iheriff,  or  if  the  IhenlT s fon  has 
married  the  daughter  of  the  party,  &c. 

Challenge,  among  hunters.  When 
hounds  or  beagles,  at  firlt  finding  the 
fcent  of  their  game,  prefently  open  anil 
cry,  they  are  faid  to  challenge. 

CHALLONS  on  the  Marne,  the  capital  of 
the  Challonois,  in  the  province  of  Cham- 
paign, in  France,  fituated  eighty-two 
miles  eall  of  Paris,  and  thirty  fouth-eai 
ofRheims;  eall  longitude 4.'’  35',  north 
latitude  48“  55'. 

It  is  a bilhop’s  lee. 

Challons  on  the  Soan,  a city  nf  Biirgiin-_ 

dy,  in  France,  thirty-two  miles  foiilhol 
Dijon  ; eall  long.  1;°,  north  lat.  46®  40*1 
It  is  the  fee  of  a bilhop. 

CHALYBEATj  in  wdicin?,  an  appeU"’ 

tut 
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tion  given  to  any  liquid,  as  wme  or  wa- 
ter, impregnated  with  particles,  of  iron 

or  fteel.  „ , ^ 

Chalybeates  aS:  chiefly  as  abrcrbents  and* 
deohftruents.  The  aaion  of  the  par- 
ticles of  a chalybeate,  by  their  elafticity, 
together  with  the  momentum  they  give 
the  blood  by  their  ponderofity,  makes  it 
not  only  preferable  to  moft  other  deob- 
ftruents,  but  alfo  proper  in  other  cafts  ; 
efpecially  where  there  is. a vifcidity  of  the 
juices,  the  blood  depauperated,  and  where 
the  circulation  is  languid,  as  in  moil  hec- 
tic and  hypochondriac  cafes,  (Sc. 

Dr.  Short,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  mineral 
waters,  has  claffed  them  into  the  warm 
purging  chalybeat,  diuretic  chalybeat, 
purging,  and  plain  fulphur-waters. 

Of  1he  warm  purging  chalybeat  waters, 
that  of  Buxion  feems  to  be  the  principal. 

See  the  article  Buxton-wE-LLS. 

The  purging  chalybeat  contains  a mine- 
ralfpirii,  fulpluir,  vitriol,  nitre,  and  fea- 

, fait,  with  a cTcarious  ear^i,  of  which 
fome  particles  “are  attrafttd  by  the  load- 
ftone,  which  pr.'.ves  them  to  be  iron  : of 
thefe,  die  Scarboroiigh-lpavr  is  now  in 
greatell  reputation.  See  Sc-^rbor.oijgh. 
The  diuretic  chalybeat  water  confifts  of 
much  the  fame  pninciples  with  the  for- 
mer clafs,  only  the  falts  are  in  lefs  pro- 
portion ; of  thefe  there  are  great  numbefs 
in  Yorklhire. 

Dr.  Monro,  profeflbr  of  anatomy  at 
Eilinburgli,  by  pouring  a tinStire  of  galls 
into.cpmmon  water,  and  diffolviiig  there- 
in a fmall  quantity  of  fal  martis,  adding 
fome  filings  of  iron,  and  oil  of  vitriol, 
procured  a water  exadlly  like  the  natmal 
chalybeat  waters ; and  he  is  of  opinion, 
that  where  thefe  are  not  to  be  had,  the  ar- 
tificial water  may  bp  made  to  an'lwer  all 
their  inten.tioiis,  according  to  its  being 
more  or  lefs  clofely  kept,  or  expofed  in' 
the  .air  or  heat,  (Sc,  Fide  Med.  Eff,  Edinb. 

CHAM,  or  Khau,  a word  of  much  the 
fame  import  with  king  in  englifli  ; it  is 
the  title  of  the  fovereigr.  princes  of  Tar- 
tary,  and  is  likewife  applied  to  the  prin- 
cipal noblemen  of  Perfia. 

Cham,  in  geography,  a town  of  the  bava- 
rian palatinate,  fituated  on  a river  of  the 
fame  name,  about  twenry-five,  mile, 
uor:h-eaft  of  Rttdbon  j eaft  long.  13°, 
north  lat,  49 v 15'. 

CHA.MA,  in  the  hiftory  of  fliell  fifli,  is 
reckoned  by  Lmnosus  a fpecies  of  con- 
cha, (lillitiguiflied  by  its  convex,  equal, 

■ and  patent  valves.  See  Concha. 

Others  make  the  chamaa  difl:in6l  genus, 

■ Voi;,.  I.  ° , 
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the  fliell  of  which  is  formed  of  two  valves, 
which  are  both  convex,  or  gihbofe,  and 
.equal  ; and  though  (hut,  always  leave  an 
opening  in  one  part.  - 
There  is  a great  variety  among  the  feve- 
ral  fpecies  of  chama  ; fome  being  peifefl- 
ly  fmooth,  fome  ftriated,  and  fome  ru- 
gofe,  or  even  fpinofe;  whilll  others  are 
oblong,  others  roundifh  ; fome  equilate- 
ral, and  otheVs  not  fo,  Sc. 

Among  a great  many  elegant-fpecies  of 
this  genus,  we  may  reckon,  i.  The  con- 
cha veneris,  or  Venus’s  fliell,  with  a fpi- 
uofeedge.  a.  The  agate-chama.  And, 
3.  The  ziczac  chama. 

CHAMADE,  in  war,  a fignal  n ade  hy 
beat  of  drum  for  a conference  with  the 
enemy',  when  any  thing  is  to  he  propof- 
ed  ; as  a ceflation  of  arms',  to  bring  off 
the  dead,  ora  fignal' made  by  the  be- 
fieged,  when  they  have  a mind  to  deliver 
up  a place  upon  articles  of  capitulations 
in  which  cafe  there  is  a llifpenfion  of  arms,' 
and  hoflages  delivered  on  both  fides. 

CH AM_IEDRYS,  germander,  accord^ 
ing  to'Tournefort,  makes  a diftinft  ge- 
-nu.s  oi  plants;  but  is  ranged  hy  Linnseus 
under  leucrium.  See  Teucrium. 

CHAMjtELEON,  cbametleo,  in  voedogy,  a 
fpecies  ol  hzard  with  a .flioit  rounded  tail, 
five  toes  on  each  loot,  two  or  three  of 
which  adhere  together.  See  Lizard. 
There  are  four  diftinfil  varieties  of  this 
animal.  7.  Thearatdan  kind,  which  is 
fmall,  and  hardly  exceeding  the  green  li- 
zard in  iize  ! this  is  of  a wltitifli  colour, 
v.ariegated  with  yellowifh  and  redifli'fpots. 
2.  Theaegyptlan,  which  is  twice  as  large 
as  the  arahian,  and  is  o T a middle  co- 
lour between  the  whitlfh  hue  of  the  ara- 
bian  and  a fair  green  : this  changes  its 
colour  to  a paler  or  deeper  yellow.  3,- 
The  mexican.  And  fourthly,  a kind 
fometimes  fhewn  about  as  a fight,  and 
met  with  by  J,  Faber  Lynceus  at  Rome, 
which  dilFered"  from  all  the  others.  The 
aiabian  and  mcxican  chameleons  fel- 
dom  exceed  fix  inches  in  length  ; the 
segyptian  is  nine  or  more;  its  head  is 
l.trge,  itiit  tlie  thicknefs  of  its  body  is  not 
to  be  (letermiped,  as  the  creaiiire  alters 
that  at  pleafure,  as  it  more  or  lefs  inflates 
its  body  ; and  this  inflation  not  only  goes 
through  the  vvhole  body',  but  into  the 
legs  and  tail.  This  inflation  is  not  at  all 
like  the  breathing  of  other  animals,  fop 
the  body  svhen  thus  puffed  out  will  re- 
main fo  two  hours,  only  gudnally  and 
in'er.fibly  finking  sH  the  time,  and  afu-r. 
wards  will  te  infiatcj  again,  but  that 
Z i 7.  . m itli 
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much  more  quickly  than  it  fubfided.  It  is 
able  a long  time  to  continue  either  of 
thel’e  hales,  but  more  frequently  remains 
empty  for  a confitierable  Ipace,  in  which 
time,  though  before  it  appeared  in  good 
cafe,  it  looks  rail’erably  lean  and  lank, 
and  its  back-bone  may  be  teen  perfedlly, 
its  ribs  counted,  and  even  the  large  ten- 
dons of  the  feet  diftinflly  obletved  by  the 
paked  eye  through  the  fkin.  The  back- 
bone, however,  is  not  ferrated  as  many 
have  affirmed,  hut  makes,  in  this  its  lean 
ftate,  a plain  (liarp  ridge,  and  the  whole 
animal  looks  fo  miferably  meagre,  that 
it  has  not  unaptly  been  called  a living 
Ikin.  The  head'is  very  like  that  of  fome 
fiilies,  and  is  joined  almoll  immediately 
to  the  brealf,  the  neck  being  extremely 
llioi  t,  and  has  at  the  iides  two  cartilagi- 
nous eminences,  in  the  manner  of  fillies. 
It  has  a crelt  ftaiiding  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  forehenil,  and  two  others  over  the 
eyes,  and  between  the  crells  there  are  two 
rem:.i  kable  depnilions,  the  nofe  and 
month  running  from  the  eyes  with  a dou- 
ble edge  to 'the  end  of  the  Incut,  refemble 
thole  of  a fvg  1 at  the  extremity  of  the 
Hole  there  are  tvyn  perforations,  which 
ferm  io  lerve  a?  nottrils ; the  mouth  being 
always  kept  clofe  (hut,  and  the  creature 
appearing  to  li  ve  no  power  of  n-fpiring 
but  by  meins  of  thefe.  Irs  mouth  isfur- 
nifficd  with  teeth,  cr  rather  with  conti- 
nued denticulated  bones.  Thefe  are  of 
no  I'ervice  to  the  creature  in  eating,  fince 
it  preys  on  flits,  and  fwallows  them 
whole;  but  may  ferve  for  its  defence  in 
hohllngf.il  a flick  in  its  mouth,  which, 
accoidmg  to  JElian,  this  creature  does, 
placing  the  fti;  k crofs-ways,  to  prevent 
its  being  (wallowed  by  ferpents. 

The  Ituiflure  and  motion  of  this  crea- 
ture’s eyes'  is  very  furprizing  ; they  are 
very  large,  and  let-in  large  cavities,  ap- 
pearing to  be  large  fpheres,  of  which  one 
half  hands  out  of  the  head,  and  is  cover- 
ed v^itli  a thin  fkin,  peiforated  with  a 
fmall  hole  at  the  top,  th'ough  which  is 
lieu  a veiy  vivid  and  bright  pupil,  fur- 
rounded  with  a yellow  ii  i'- ; this  hole  is 
propel  ly  a longituillnal  (lit,  which  the 
trestuie  opens  more  or  lei's  wide  at  plea- 
fuie,  and  tlie  eye  ftetns  fixed  to  this  eye- 
llil  fo  as  to  follow  all  its  motions,  not 
turning' l■''und  within  it,  as  in  other  crea- 
lu'cs.  The  motion  of  tlie  eyes  of  this 
c'tature  is  not  le's  fingular  than  their 
liuilure,  fince  it  can  turn  them  fo  as  to 
lee  wli.it  p.p's.  eithtr  far  backv/a.'d,  on 
either  fide,. or  uiri-fily  behind  jt,  without 


at  all  moving  the  head,  which  isfixedi,, 
the  fhoulders,  and  the  creature  can  o'l 
one  eye  all  thefe  motions  while  the  otW 
is  perfeSlIy  ftill.  The  trunk  of  the bol 
is  properly  all  brealt,  for  the  creature  li,s 
no  belly,  its  ribs  being  continued  to  d,, 
ilia  ; the  feet  have  all  five  toes,  twobt, 
hind,  and  three  before,  the  hinder  onti 
being  as  large  as  the  others.  This  ctea. 
ture  moves  as  flow  as  the  tortoife,  wtiidi' 
appears  very  fingular,  as  its  legs  are  (if. 
ficiently  long,  and  it  has  no  great  iveiglit 
of  body  to  carry  ; but  it  is  ('aid,  thatoii 
trees.  In  its  wild  ftate,  it  moves  very  niin. 
bly.  Its  tail  when  inflated  is  round  as  lint 
of  a rat  or  fnake  ; when  empty,  it  is  verv 
lank,  and  has  three  longitudinal  ridjes 
running  along  it,  which  are  owing fotlu 
apophyies  of  the  I'pine.  This  tail  isa 
great  fafety  to  the  creature  on  trees,  asii 
twifts  it  round  the  branches  when  in  ay 
danger  of  falling. 

The  Ikin  of  the  chamaeleon  from  the  head 


to  the  laft  joint  of  the  tail  is,  according 
to  fome,  plaited,  and  rough  like  a faw; 
but  Dr.  Goddard  affirms,  that  it  is  grain, 
ed  like  lliagreen  ; the  biggelt  grains kt. 
iiig  about  the  head  ; the  next  on  ike 
ridge  of  the  back.  The  tongue  is  kali 
as  long  as  the  animal;  it  conlillsofa 
white  flefh,  round  as  far  as  the  tip,whkk 
is  hollow,  like  an  elephant’s  lninl;| 
whence  fome  call  it  a trtink.  This  it  can 
dart  out  very  nimbly,  and  draw  in  again, 
over  a bone  that  reaches  from  the  root 
half  its  length.  The  great  ufe  of  in 
tongue  is  to  catch  flies:  fome  fay  ike 
tongue  is  tipped  with  a glutinous  raatlet 
which  the  flies  flick  to.  The  royal  aca. 
demy  of  f'ciences  at  Paris  frequently  ok- 
ferved  tlie  chaiuEeleon  which  they  had  to 
catch  and  fwallow  flies;  they  found al(o 
the  fign.s  of  them  in  Its  faeces:  an4 
upon  difledllon,  the  ftomach  and  Intel- 
tines  were  found  full  of  them.  Solkit 
the  common  tradition  of  the  chamaeleon’t 
living  upon  air  proves  contrary  to  expe- 
rience. 

The  chamaeleon  has  been  fuppofeil,  kp 
both  the  antients  anti  moderns,  tohavea 
faculty  of  changing  its  colour,  and  all'uiii- 
ing  that  of  the  objedls  near  it.  M.  Per- 
fault  allures  us,  that  the  colour  of  ike 
chamaeleon,  when  at  reft  and  in  tke 
lhade,  is  fomewhat  various  ; that  at  Pa- 
ris was  a bltiilh  giey  ; but,  when  expolel 
to  tlie  (un,  became  a darker  grey;  aid 
its  lefs  illuminated  part  changed  into  di- 
vers colours  ; foiming  /'pots,  halfasbij 
as  one's  finger  end,  Ibme  of  an  ifahelli 

colour  i 
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colour;  the  grains,  not  illuminated  at  all, 
refembled  a cloth  of  divers  colours.  That 
defcribtd  by  Dr.  Goddard  in  the  philolb- 
phical  traniaflions  was  of  feveral  colours, 
a green,  a fandy  yellow,  and  a deeper  yel- 
low, or  liver  colour  ; but  one  might  ea- 
fily  imagine  fome  mixture  of  all  colours. 
He  adds,  that  upon  rubbing  or  warming, 
itfuddenly  became  full  of  black  fpots,  as 
big  as  a large  pin’s  head,  equally  difperCed 
on  ihe  fides,  all  which  would  afterwards 
vanifli.  Mr.  Perrault  obferves  fomcihing 
like  this  of  the  Paris  chamaeleort,  that 
upon  handling  or  ftirring,  it  would  ap- 
pear ftained  with  dark  fpots,  bordering 
on  green;  and  that,  wrapping  it  up  in  a 
linen  cloth  for  a few  minutes,  it  would 
come  out  whitilli,  though  not  always  fo  ; 
but  would  not  take  the  colour  of  any  other 
huff  it  was  wrapped  in.  So  that  what 
Theophraftiis  and  Plutarch  write  of  its 
alfuming  all  the  colours  it  comes  near,  is 
contrary  to  expeiience.  Monconys  af- 
furts  us,  that  the  chamaeleon,  when 
placed  in  the  liin,  appears  green,  though 
near  no  g;'een  obje6f  ; that  it  appears 
black  hy  the  candle,  though  placed  on 
white  paper  5 and  that,  when  Ihut  up  in 
a box,  ft  becomes  yellow  and  green  : and 
be  fays,  that  it  never  alTumes  any  other 
colour  tlnan  thefe. 

Naturalifts,  are  very  little  agreed,  as  to 
the  reafon  of  this  change  of  colour  ; and 
therefore  we  fliall  not  repeat  their  feveral 
hypotliefes,  the  following  being  fufEcient 
for  our  purpofe. 

The  chamaeleon  is  reprefented  as  an  ex- 
ceeding lean  animal,  infomuch  that  the 
Italians  call  it  a living  fkin.  M.  Per- 
rault obferves  of  that  he  dilTefled  in  the 
king’s  libiary,  ^tbat  one  hour  it  appeared 
to  he  a mere  fkin,  an<i  yet  the  next  it 
would  appear  plump.  Hence  we  gather 
that  it  mull  have  a very  great  command 
over  the  flcin  as  to  tenfion  and  laxity. 
Now,  the  animal,  having  it  in  his  power 
to  fill  the  fkin  more  or  lefs,  cannot  only 
alter  the  texture  of  the  fibres,  upon  which 
their  leflexive  quality  greatly  depends; 
but  alfo  to  bring  parts  into  fight  which 
before  lay  concealed,  or  to  conceal . I'uch 
as  before  lay  open  : and  it  is  mote  than 
probable,  that  the  parts  commonly  cover- 
ed are  of  a fomewhat  different  colour 
horn  thofe  always  op'  n to  the  air.  On 
tliel'e  priiiciphs,  probably,  all  the  pliaeno- 
tnena  m the  chaiiiarleon’s  colour  liny  be 
folved.  The  animal,  it  is  plain,  ha'  a 
power  of  refl"fiing  different  coloured  rays 
hoiii  the  lam?  parts ; and  likcwife  mak- 


ing Certain  parts,,  reflefl,  and  prevent 
others  from  doing  fo ; and  hence  that 
medley  of  colours. 

CftAM-ffiLEON  THISTLE,  txia,  in  botany. 
See  the  article  IxiA. 

CHAM.ffiMfLE,  chmnamelum^  stink- 
ing MAY-WEED,  in  botany,  tiie  fame 
with  the  anthemis  of  Linnaeus.  It  be- 
longs to  the  fyngenefi:L.polvgamia-fnpcr- 
flua  clafs  of  plants  ; its  flower  is  of  the 
compound,  radiated  kind  ; and  its  fruit 
is  a Angle,  oval,  compreffed,  and  raked 
feed,  contained  in.  the  calyx,  or  cup  of 
the  flower. 

Chamaemile-flowers  are  given  in  infufion 
by  way  of  emetic,'  are.ul’ed  in  emollient 
decoflions,  and  are  always  an  ingredient 
in  clyfters.  The  dried  leaves  are  account- 
ed laxative  and  emollient,  and  faid  to 
promote  urine  and  the  menfes. 

CHAMHiPITYS,  ground-fine,  in  bo- 
tany, makes  a diflinfil  genus  of  plants, 
according  to  Tournefort,  but  is  compre- 
hended Under  teucrium  by  Linnaeus.  See 
the  article  Teucrium. 

CHAM-ffiROPS,  ^ in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants,  the  clafs  of  which  is  not  vet  per- 
ieflly  afeertained  ; the  corolla  of  the  her- 
maphrodite flower  is  divided  info  three 
parts  ; the  petals  are  ovated,  eiefil,  acute, 
and  infiefled  at  the  top  : it  contains  fix 
ftamina:  the  fruit  cor.fifts  of  three  berries, 
globofe,  with  one  cell,  containing  folita- 
ry,  globofe  feeds.  The  corolla  of  the  male 
flower  is  the  fame  as  in  the  hermaphro- 
dite. 

CHAMANIM,  in  jewifli  antiquity,  idols, 
expoled  to  the  fun  upon  the  tops  of  houfes, 
according  to  Rabbi  Solomon  : others  will 
have  the  chamanim  to  be  the  fame  with 
what  the  Greeks  call  pyiiea,  that  is,  port- 
able chapels,  or  temples,  made  in.  the 
form  of  chariots,  in  honour  of  tfie'fun. 

CHAMBER,  in  building,  any  roomTitu- 
ated  between  the  lowerniofi  and  the  up- 
permofl  rooms  : in  moll  homes  there  are 
two,  in  others  three  or  more  ftories  of 
chambers.  Sir  Henry  Wotlon  direfls, 
that  the  principal  chambers  for  delight, 
be  fmiated  towards  the  call.  Palladio’s 
rules  for  the  , height  of  chambei's,  anti- 
chamb'i's,  and  halls,  either  flat  or  .trehed, 
arc  as  follows,  i.  IF  they  be  flat,  lie  ad- 
vifes  to  dividetlie  bi.eadih  mtothiee  parts, 
and  to  t.ake  tvsio  of  them  for  the  heighih 
of  the  Ifory  Irbm  the  fl  'or  to  the  joifl.  If 
the  chfiiiher  is  defil  ed  higher,  the  breadth 
mull  be  divided  into  (even,  of  which 
take  five  for  the  lieiglnh.  a.  The  lieighih 
o!  the  lecond  Itci'y,  fhould  be  .j  lefs  than 
'Z  T z%  that 
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4a lof'tbe  chambers  below.  3.  For  an 
iiUic'or  third  (iory,  the  fecond  nnilt  be 
divided  into  twelve  eq.up.l  parts  ; nine  of 
which  will  give  the  height  from  the  floor 
to  the  bottom  of  the  j.oilts. 

irtz'-Cn AMBER.,  one  with  a bed  In  it.  See 
the  article  Bed. 

PriTiy-CH AMBER.  Gentlemen  of  the  pri- 
vy chamber,  are  fervants  of  the  icing, 
who  are  to  wait  and  attend  on  him  and 
the  queen  at  court,  in  their  diverfions, 
tSc.  Their  number  is  forty-eight  under 
the  lord-chamberlain,  twelve  of  . whom 
are  in  quarterly  waiting,  and  two  of 
thefe  lie  in  the  privy -chamber. 

In  the  abfence  of  the  lord  cba'raberlain, 
or  vjce-chamberlain,  they  execute  the 
king’s  orders:  at  coronations,  . (wo  of 
tliem  perfonate  t!i«  dukes  of  Aquitain 
and  'Normandy  : and  fix  of  tbtin,  ap- 
pointed by  the  lord-tbamherlain,  attend 
dnihalTaJors  from  crowned  heads  to  their 
audiences,  and  in  public  entries.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  privy- chamber,  were 
Hillituted  by  Henry  VJI. 

C'llAMEBR,  in  policy, -the  place  where  cer- 
tain airemblies  are  heUI,  alio  the  aflcin- 
biies  tlieinfelves.  Of  thefe,  finne  are  efta- 
bliihcd  lor  the  adthinlftration  of  jitflice, 
others  for  commercial  affair-s. 

■ Ofthefird  kind  are,  i.Star  chamher,  To 
cailerl,  bccaufe  the  roof  was  painted  v-ritli 
liars;  the  aulhotity,  power,  and  jniK- 
difiion  of  which  are  abfol.utely  aboliflted 
by  the  ftatute  17  Car.  I.  a.  Imperial 
chamher  of  Spire,  the  fitprenre  com  t of 
judicatory  In  tire  empire,  trefietl  by 
Maximilian  I.  This  chamber  h.as  a right 
of  judging  by  appeal,  and  is  tlie  iailje- 
I'ort  of  all  civil  afi’airs  of  the  Hates  and 
i'ubjeills  of  the  empire,  in  the  fame  nian- 
i!tr  as  the  airlic  council  of  'Vienna.  Ne- 
vertltelefs  it  isrtftrained  in  feverai  cal'es ; 
it  lakes  ro  notice  of  mntrim.onial  canIVs, 
ihefe  being  left  to  the  pope  ; n:rof  cri- 
iirimtl  carries,  which  either  beltng  to  par- 
ticular princes  or  towns  in  their  relpec- 
tive  territories,  or  are  rognixable  by  all 
the  Hates  of  the  empire  in  a diet.  By  the 
treaty  of  Ornaburg,  in  i6;;8,  fifty  afl'el- 
i'ors  were  appriinted  for  this  rhambei', 
wlrereof  i\renly-(our  were  to  le  pro- 
li'.ilar.K,  and  twenty  fix  calliolics,  be- 
Irdes'ilve  prefidents,  two  of  them  pio- 
trftant.s,  , and  the  reft  catholics.  - 3. 
C'haiiiher  of  acecunt?,  a fovereign  court 
in  France,  where  accounts  are  reridcrfd 
of  all  lire  king’s  revenues,  iirverilories, 
ar;d  avtweb-  lliei  fcf  regll'er  ( il  , oaths  of 
fidelity  Irditii,  and  .olhtr  things  relating 


to  the  finances  tranfafled.  There  ar« 
nine  in  France,  that  of  Paris  is  the  chief’ 
it  regifters  ' proclamations,  treaties  of 
freace,  naturalizations,  titles  of  nobilitv 
&c.  A 11  the  members  wear  long  black 
gnwns  of  velvet,  of  fattin  or  damalk,  at. 
cording  to  their  places.  4.  EccleliaE 
cal  chambers  in  France,  which  judge  by 
appeal  of  differences  about  colleaingtbj 
tythes.  5.  Chamber  of  audience,  or 
grand  chamber,  a jurifdiflion  in  each 
parliament  of  Fi-ance,  the  eounfellors  of 
which  are  called,  jugeurs,  or  judges,  as. 
tliofe  of  the  chamber  of  inquelfs  are  called 
rapporteurs',  reporters  of  proceffes  bywril. 
ing.  6.  Chamber  of  the  edift,  or  mi. 
party,  a court  eltablilhed  by  virtue  of  ibe 
edi£i  of  pacification,  in  favour  of  tbofe 
of  the  reformed  religion.  This  chambei 
is  now  luppreffed.  7.  Apoftolical  cham. 
her  of  Rome,  that  wherein  affairs  relat. 
ing  to  the  revenues  of  the  church  andtlie 
pope  are  tranfaSed.  This  council  con- 
fids  of  the  cardhial-camerlingo,  tbego. 
vernor  of  the  rota',  a treaftirer,  an  audi- 
tor, a prefident,  one  advocate- general,  a 
folicitor-general,  a com  mifl’ary,  and  twelve 
clerks.  8.  Chamber  of  London,  an  apart- 
ment in  Guildhall,  where  the  city  money 
is  depofiteil. 

Of  the_lafi:  fort  are,  i.  The  chambers  of 
comtn-erce.  2.  The  chambers  of  affii- 
laiice.  And,  3.  The  royal  or  fyndicil 
chamber  of  bookfellers  in  Fiance, 

The  chamber  of  commerce  is  an  affembly 
of  merchants  and  traders,  where  theafFAj 
relating  to  trade  are  treated  of-  There 
are  feverai  eftabliflicd  in  nioft  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Fiance;  and  in  cur  own  coun- 
try, we  have  lately  feen  chambers  of 
this  kind  erefled  for  carrying  on  the 
bi  itifii  herring  fiflieiy.  Chamber  of  af- 
furance  in  France,  denotes  a focielyof 
niercl'.ants  and  others  for  carrying  on  lie 
bufinels  of  infuring  ; but  in  Holland,  it 
fignines  a court  of  juftice,  where  caiifel 
relating  to  infnrances  are  tried.  Cham- 
ber of  bookfellers  in  Paris,  an  affeiiihly 
confining  of  a I'yndicand  aflifiants,  elefl- 
td  by  four  delegates  from  the  printerSi 
and  twelve  from  the  bookfellers,  to  viSi 
the  hooks  imported  from  abroad,  audio 
fenreb  the  honfes  of  Idlers  of  inarhled 
paper,  pi  intfellers,  and  dealers  in  printed 
paper  for  hangings,  wlvo  are  prohibited 
fiom  keeping  any  letleis  proper  for  print- 
ing bcoks.  In  the  vifitation  of|)ool!!| 
which  ought  to  be  jierfoimed  by  tbi« 
pciions  at  lead  from  among  the  fyndic 
and  afiiliants,  all  lib.:ls  agaiplt  iheh®- 

new 
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tour  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  the  Hate, 
and  all  books  printed  either  within  or 
without  the  kingdom  in  breach  of  their 
retrulations  and  privileges,  are  ftopt,  even 
with  the  merchandizes  that  may  happen 
to  be  in  the  bales  with- fuch  libels,  or 
other  prohibited  books.  The  days-  ap- 
pointed for  this  chamber  to  meet,  are 
Tueldays  and  Fridays,  at  two  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon. 

CilAMBElt,  in  war,  is  faid,  i.  Of  a powder- 
chamber,  or  bomb-chamber,  a place  funk 
under  ground  for  holding  the  powder  or 
bombs,  where  they  may  be  out  of  dan  - 
ger,  and  fecured  from  the  rain.  2.  Of 
the  chamber  of  a mine,  the  place,  moft 
commonly  of  a cubical  form,  where  ths 
powder  is  confined.  Artfi,  3.  Of  the 
chamber  of  a mortar,  that  part  of  the 
chace,  much  narrower  than  the  relt  of 
the  cylinder,  where  the  powder  lies.  It 
is  of  different  forms,  'foinetimes  like  a 
revcrfed  cone,  foraetimes  globular,  with 
a neck  foe  its  communication  with  the 
cylinder,  whence  it  is  called  a bottled 
chamber,  but  moft  commonly  cylindrical, 
that  being  the  form  which  is  found  by 
experience  to  carry  the  ball  to  the  greateft 
diltance. 

CHAMBERDEKINS,  in  old  writers, were 
poor  iridr  fcholars,  cloathed  in  mean  ha- 
bits, and  living  under  no  rule.  They  were 
hanilhed  England  by  llatute  Henry  V. 
cap.  8. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  an  officer  charged 
with  the  management  and  diredlion  of  a 
chamber.  See  the  article  Chamber. 
There  are  almoft  as  many  kinds  of  cham- 
berlains as  chambers,  the  principal  where- 
of are  as  follow. 

tof  Chamberlain  of  Great  Britain,  the 
fixih  great  officer  of  the  crown  ; to  whom 
belongs  livery  and  lodging  in  the  king’s 
court;  and  there  are  ceitain  fees  due  to 
him  fi'oni  each  archbiffiop  or  bifliop, 
when  they  perform  their  homage  to  the 
king;  and  from  all  peers  at  their  crea- 
tion ; or  doing  their  homage.  At  the 
coronation  of  every, king,  he  is  to  have 
iOrty  ells  of  crimfon  velvet  for  his  own 
robes.  This  officer,  on  the  coronation- 
day,  is  to  bring  the  king  his  flrirt,  coif, 
and  wearing  cloalhs  ; and  after  the  king 
is  drelfed,  he  claims  his  bed,  and.,all  the 
furniture  of  his  chamber  for  his  fees : 
ke  alio  carries  at  the  coronation,  the 
coif,  gloves,  and  linen  to  be  ufed  by  the 
king  on  that  occafion  ; alfo  the  fwordand 
fcabhard,  the  gold  to  be  offered  hy  the 
king,  and  the  robes- royal  and  crown  : he 
"irtli't's  and  undrefles  the  king  on  that  day, 
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waits  on  him  before  and  after  dinner 
To  this  officer  belongs  the  care  of  pro- 
viding all  things  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  ia 
the  time  of  parliament ; to  him  alfo  be- 
longs the  government  of  the  palace  of 
'Weftmihfter  : he  difpofes  likewife  of  the 
fword  of  ftate,  to  be  carried  before  the 
king,  to  what  lord  he  pleafes. 

Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  houjhold,  an  of- 
ficer who  has  the  overfight  and  direfilion  of 
all  officers  belonging  to  the  king’s  cham- 
bers, except  the  precinCl:  of  the  king’s  bed- 
chamber. 

He  has  the  overfight  of  the  officers  of  the. 
wardrobe  at  all  his  majefty’s  houfes,  and 
of  the  removing  wardrobes,  or  of  beds, 
tents,  revels,  mufic,  comedians,  hunt- 
ing, meflengers,  &c.  retained  in  the 
king’s  fervice.  He  moreover  has  the 
overfight  and  direflion  of  the  ferjeants 
at  arms,  of  all  phyficians,  apothecaries, 
furgeons,  barbers,  the  king’s  chaplains, 
&c,  and  adminifters  the  bath  to  all  offi- 
cers above  (fairs. 

Other  chamberlains,  are  thofe  of  the  king’s 
court  of  exchequer,  of  north  ’Wales,  of 
Chefter,  of  the  city  of  London,  Sfc.  in 
which  cafes  this  officer  is  generally  the 
receiver  of  all  rents  and  revenues  be- 
longing to  the  place  whereof  he  is  cham- 
berlain. 

In  the  exchequer  there  are  two  cham- 
berlains, who  keep  a controulment  of 
the  pells  of  receipts  and  exitus,  and 
have  certain  keys  of  the  treafury,  re- 
cords, &c. 

Chamberlain  of  London  koeps  the  city- 
money,  which,  is  laid  up  in  the  chamber 
of  London  : he  alfo  prefides  over  the  af- 
fairs of  mafters  and  apprentices,  and 
makes  free  of  the  city,  &c. 

His  office  lalfs  only  a year,  but  the  cuf- 
tom  ufually  obtains  to  re-choole  the  fame 
perfon,  unlefs  charged  with  anyTiiifde- 
msaiior  in  his  office. 

TrVe-CHAMBERLAiN,  called  alfo  in  antient 
ftatutes,  under-chamberlain,  is  an  officer 
in  the  court  next  under  the  lord  chamber- 
lain ; and  who,  in  his  al  fence, 'has  com- 
mand and  controitl  of  all  affairs  belong- 
ing to  that  pait  of  the  hoiiihold,  called 
the  chamber  above  (lairs. 

CHAMSERRY,  the  capital  of  the  dutchy 
of  Savoy,  in  Italy,  fituated  ninety, miles 
north-weft  of  Turin,  and  forty-five  fouth 
of  Geneva  ; eaftlong,  5°  45',  north  lat. 
45°  4°'- 

CH AMBRANLE,  among  builders,  an 
ornament  of  ftone  or  wood  bordering  the 
three  fides  of  doors,  windows  and  chirn- 
nies.  It  is  different  according  to  the  I'e- 

veraj 
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weral  orders,  and  confifts  of  three  parts, 
viz.  the  top,  railed  the  traverle,  and  the 
two  fides,  the  afcendants. 

The  chambranle  of  an  ordinary  door  is 
frequently  called  the  door-cafe,  and  that 
of  a window,  the  window-fraihe  : this  is^ 
generally  when  it  is  plain,  and  without 
mouldings. 

CHAMELEON,  or  Chameleon.  See 
thearticle  Cham-ELEON. 

CHAMFER,  or  Chamfret,  in  architec- 
ture, an  ornament  confiding  of  half  a 
fcotia,  being  a kind  of  a fmall  furrow  or 
gtitter  on  a column,  called  alfo  fcapus, 
(Ilia,  fsfc. 

CHAMFERING,  in  architeilure,  a term 
ufed  for  the  cutting  the  under  edge  of 
any  thing  aflope  or  level, 

CHAMOIS,  or  Chamois-goat,  in  zoo- 
logy,  the  name  of  the  rupicapra,  a crea- 
ture of  the  goat-kind,  with  ereft  and 
iliort  but  hooked  hoins.  See  plate  XL. 
f g.  4.  . . 

It  is  froth  the  fkin  of  this  animal  that  the 
chamois  or  (hammy  leather  is  made.  See 
the  article  Shammy. 

CHAMPAIGN,  a province  of  France, 
bounded  by  Picardy,  on  the  north  ; by 
Xorrain,  on  the  eaft  ; by  Burgundy,  on 
the  foutli  ; and  by  the  iile  of  France,  on 
the  welt. 

Its  capital  is  Troyes. 

Champaign,  or  Campaign.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Campaign. 

CHAMPAIN,  or  point  Champain,  in 
heraldry,  a mark  of  difhonour  in  the  coat  ' 
of  arms  of  him  who  kills  a prifoner  of 
war,  after  he  has  cried  quarter. 

CHAMPART,  Campartum,  or  Cam- 
PiPARS,  in  our  old  law-books,  fignifies 
any  part  or  portion  of  a large  field’or 
ground. 

CHAMPARTORS,  or  Champertors, 
among  lawvers,  luch  as  jointly  move  pleas 
or  (hits,  either  by  their  owii  procurement, 
or  by  that  of  others,  and  fue  them  at 
their  own  proper  colls,  in  order  to  have 
part  of  the  lands,  or  other  matters  in 
difpute. 

CHAMPARTY,  or  Champerty,  in 
law,  a contraft  made  with  either  the 
plaintiff  or  defendant  in  any  fuit  at  law, 
f‘ir  giving  part  of  the  land,  debt,  £^c.  lited 
for,  to  the  party  who  undertakes  the  pro- 
cefs  at  his  own  proper  charges,  provided 
he  liicceeds  therein. 

This  fi-ems  to  have  been  an  antirnt  griev- 

. ance  in  this  nation  ; for  notwitliftanding 
feveral  ftatutes  were  made  in  ibe  reign  of 
Edward  I.  yet  in  that  of  Edv  aid  IIL. 


it  was  enafled,  that  whereas  former  A, 
tutes  provided  redrefs  for  this  evil  in  4! 
King’s-bench  only,  from  henceforth  I 
Ihould.  be  lawful  for  the  juftices  of  th 
Common-pleas  likewife,  and  juftices  of 
affize,  to  take  cognizance  in  thefe  cafe 
CHAMPION,  a perfon  who  undertakes  s 
combat  in  the  place  or  quarrel  ofano. 
ther  ; and  fometimes  the  word  is  ufjj 
for  him  vvho  fights  in  his  own  caufe, 

It  appears  that  champions,  in  the'jiij 
fenfe  of  the  word,  were  perlbns  who 
fought  inftead  of  thofe  that,  by  cuftom 
were  obliged  to  accept  the  duel,  butkd 
a juft  excufe  for  difpenfing  with  it  as 
being  too  old,  infirm,  or  being  eccicli. 
allies,  and  the  like.  Such  caufes  as  could 
not  be  decided  by  the  courfe  of  common 
law,  were  often  tried  by  fingle  combat' 
and  he  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
conquer,  was  always  reputed  to  have 
jultice  on  his  fide.  Champions  who 
fought  for  intereft  only,  were  held  in. 
famous  : thefe  hired  themfcives  to  the 
nobility,  to  fight  for  them  in  cafe  of  need, 
and  did  homage  for  their  penlion. 
When  -two  champions  were  chofeii  to 
maintain  a caufe,  it  was  always  required 
that  there  lliould  be  a decree  of  the  judge 
to  authorife  the  combat : when  the  judge 
had  pronounced  fentence,  the  accufed 
threw  a gage  or  pledge,  originally  a 
glove  or  gantlet,  which  being  taken  up 
by  the  accufer,  they  were  both  taken  into 
fafe  cuftody,  till  the  day  of  battle  appoint- 
ed by  the  judge. 

Before  the  champions  took  the  field,  their 
heads  were  fliaved  to  a kind  of  crosvn  or 
round,  w-hich  was  left  at  the  top:  then 
they  made  an  oath  that  they  believed  the 
perfon  who  retained  them,  to  tc  in  the 
right,  fife.  They  always  engaged  on 
loot,  and  with  no  other  weapon  than  a ' 
club  and  a (hiel  J,  which  weapons  were 
bleffed  in  the  field  by  the  pried,  with  a 
world  of  ceremonies  ; and  they  always 
made  an  offering  to  the  church,  that  God 
might  affift  them  in  the  battle. 

The  aftion  began  with  railing,  and  giv'. 
ing  each  other  ill  language  ; and  at  the 
found  of  3l  trumpet,  they  went  to  blows. 
After  the  number  of  blows  or  cncour.ters 
expreffed  in  the  cartel,  the  judges  of  tht 
combat  threw  a rod  into  the  air,  toad- 
vertife  the  ch.implons  that  the  combat  was 
ended.  If  itlalled'tlll  night,  or  ended 
with  equal  advantage  on  both  fides,  iht 
accufed  was  reputed  the  viflor.  Iftht 
, conquered  champion  fought  in  the  caufe 
of  a woman,  and  it  was  a capital  offeueti 
o tfe 
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the  woman  was  burnt,  and  the  champion 
hanged.  If  it  was  the  champion  of  a 
man,  and  the  crime  capital,  the  vanquiflr- 
ecl  was  immediately  difarmed,  led  out 
of  the  field,  and  hanged,  together  with 
the  party  whofe  caufe  he  maintained.  If 
the  crime  was  not  capital,  he  not  only 
made  fatisfaftion,  but  had  his  right  hand 
cutoff:  the  accufed  was  to  be  clofe  con- 
fined in  prifon,  till  the  battle  was  over. 
Champion  of  the  king,  a perfon  whofe  of- 
fice it  is,  at  the  coronation  of  our  kings,  to 
ride  armed  into  Weftminfter-hall,  while 
the  king  is  at  dinner  there,  and,  by  the 
proclamation  of  a herald,  make  challenge 
(otliis  effeft,  mz,  “ That  if  any  man 
“ fiiall  deny  the  king’s  title  to  the  crown, 
<•  he  is  there  ready  to  defend  it  in  fingle 
“combat,  &c."  Which  done,  the  king 
drinks  to  him,  and  fends  him  a gilt  cup, 
with  a cover,  full  of  wine,  which  the 
champion  drinks,  and  has  the  cup  for  his 
fee. 

Champion,  or  Champain  /nud^,  are  lands 
not  inclofed  j or  large  fields,  downs,  or 
places  without  woods  or  hedges. 
CHAMPLAIN,  the  name  of  a lake,  fitu- 
ated  northwards  of  the  province  of  New 
York,  in  north  America  ; weft  long. 
7S",  north  lat.  45°. 

CHANCE,  in  a general  fenfe,  a term  ap- 
plied to  events,  not  necelfarily  produced, 
as  the  natural  effcfils  of  any  proper  fore- 
known caufe. 

We  certainly  mean  no  more  in  faying 
that  a thing  happened  by  chance,  than 
that  its  caule  is  unknown  to  us  : for 
chance  itfelf  is  no  natural  agent  or  caufe  ; 

It  is  incapable  of  producing  any  effefl, 
and  is  no  more  than  a creature  of  man’s 
own  making  ; for  the  things  done  in  the 
corporeal  world,  are  really  done  by  the 
parts  of  the  univerfal  matter,  ailing  and 
luffering,  according  to  the  laws  of  mo- 

, lion  ellablifhed  by  the  author  of  nature. 
Chance  is  alfo  confounded  with  fate  and 
(lediny. 

Chance  Is  more  particularly  ufed  for  the 
probability  of  an  event,  and  is  greater  or 
lefs,  according  to  the  number  of  chances 
oy  which  it  may  happen,  compared  with 
file  number  of  chances  by  which  it  m_ay 
lail.  Thus,  if  an  event  has  three  chances 
to  happen,  and  two  to  fail,  the  probabili- 
ty ot  it  happening  may  be  efliniated 
^ and  the  probability  of  'its  failing  A. 
Therefore  if  the  probability  of  happening 
and  failing  be  added  together, , the  lum 
will  always  be  equal  to  uiiilv. 
las  piobabilities  of  happening  and 


failing  are  unequal,  there  is  what  is  com- 
monly called  odds  for,  or  againft,  the 
happening  or  failing,  which  odds  are 
proportional  to  the  number  of  chances 
for  happening  or  falling. 

The  expeflatiori  of  obtaining  any  thing, 
is  eftimated  by  the  value  of  that  thing, 
multiplied  by  the  probability  of  obtain- 
ing it.  The  rilk  of  lofing  any  thing,  is 
eftimated  by  the  value  of  that  thing, 
multiplied  by  the  probability  of  lofing  it. 
If,  from  the  expefilations  which  the 
gametters  have  upon  the  whole  fum  de- 
pofited,  the  particular  fums  they  depofite 
(that  is,  their  own  flakes)  be  fubftrafled, 
there  will  remain  the  gain,  if  the  differ- 
ence is  pofitive  ; or  the  lofs,  if  the  differ- 
. ence  is  negative.  Again,  if  from  the 
rerpeiSlive  expefilations  which  either  game- 
ller  has  upon  the  fum  depofited  by  his 
advei'fary,  the  rilk  of  lofing  what  he  him- 
felf  depofiles  be  fubftrafled,  there  will 
likevvife  remain  his  gain  or  lofs. 

If  there  is  a certain  number  of  chances 
by  which  the  pofTeflion  of  a fum  can  be 
fecured,  and  allb  a certain  number  of 
chances  by  which  it  mav  be  loft,  that 
fum  may  be  infured  for  that  part  of  it, 
which  (liall  be  to  the  whole,  as  the  num- 
ber of  chances  there  is  to  lofe  it,  is  to  the 
number  of  all  the  chances. 

If  two  events  have  no  dependence  on 
each  other,  fo  that  />  be  the  number  of 
chances  by  which  the  firft  may  happen, 
and  y the  number  of  cliance.s  by  which' 
it  may  fail  j and  iikewife,  that  >•  be  the 
number  of  chances  by  winch  the  fecond 
may  happen,  and  s the  number  of  chan- 
ces by  which  it  may  fail : multiply 
p + ^by?-  + rand  the  produfl/  r+y  r -j- 
/r -by  twill  contain  all  the  chances  by 
which  the  happening  or  failing  of  the 
events  may  be  varied  amonglt  one  an- 
other. 

From  what  has  been,  faid,  it  follows, 
that  if  a ffaflion  exprefl?s  the  probabi- 
lity of  an  event,  and  another  fraflion 
the.  probability  of  another  event,  and 
thefe  two  events  are  independent,  the 
probability  that  thefe  two  events  will 
happen,  will  be  the  produfl  of  the  two 
fraflions. 

For  the  application  of  the  doflrine  of 
chances  to  gaming,  fee  Gaming. 

M.  Placete  obferves,  that  the  antient 
fois,  a kind  of  lottery,  or  chance,  was 
inftituled  by  God  himfelF,  there  being  in 
the  old  tellanient  feveral..  Handing  laws 
and  exprefs  commands  for  its  ufe,  on  cer- 
tain occafioiis  1 hence  arofe  the  for/ej 
fandorum, 
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fanSorum,  or  method  of  determining 
things  among  the  antient  chriftians^  by 
opening  fome  of  the  facred  books,  and 
pitching  on  the  .firft  verfe  they  caft  their 
eye  on,  as  a fiire  prognoftic  of  what  was 
to  happen.  The  fortes  homericce,  mir- 
giliame,.  preeneftiiiie,  Sfr.  ufed  by  the 
Jjeathens,  were  with  the  fame  view,  and 
much  in  the  fame  manner. 

IVtany  among  the  modern  divines,  hold 
chance  to  be  conduced  in  a particular 
manner  by  providence,  and  efteem  it  an 
extraordinary  way  which  God  ufes  to  de- 
clare Itjs  will,  and  a kind  of  immediate 
revelation.  On  this  foundation  it  is,  that 
they  condemn  all  manner  of  lotteries  and 
gaming,  which  are  alfo  blameable  in  a 
political  view. 

Chance-medley,  in  law,  is  the  accidental 
killing  of  a man,  not  altogether  without 
the  killer’s  fault,  though  without  any 
evil  intention  ; and  is  where  one  is  doing 
a lawful  acf,  and  a perfon  is  killed  there- 
by ; for,  if  the  aft  be  unlawful,  it  is  fe- 
lony. 

The  difference  betwixt  chance-medley 
and  manflaughter  is  this : if  a perfon 
call:  a ftone,  which  happens  to  hit  one, 
and  he  dies  ; or  if  a workman,  in  throw- 
ing down  rubbifh  from  a houfe,  after 
warning  to  take  care,  kill  a perfon,  it  is 
chance-medley  and  mifadventure  s but 
if  a perfon  throws  Hones  on  the  high- 
way, where  people  .ufually  pafs  ; or  a 
workman  throws  down  rubbifh  from  a 
houfe  in  cities  and  towns  where  people 
are  continually  palling  ; or  if  a man 
whips  hishorfe  in  the  ftreet,  to  make  him 
gallop,  and  the  horfe  runs  over  a child 
and  kills  it,  it  is  manflaughter  : but  if 
another  whips  the  horfe,  it  is  manflaugh- 
ter in  him,  and  chance-medley  in  the 
rider.  In  chancertnedley  the  offender 
forfeits  his  goods,  but  has  a pardon  of 
courfe. 

CHANCEL,  a particular  part  of  the  fabric 
of  a chriftian  church  ; or  that  part  of  the 
choir  between  the  altar  and  the  baluftrade 
that  inclofes  it,  where  the  minifter  is 
placed  at  the  celebration  of  the  commu- 
nion. 

Chancel  is  alfo  the  reftor’s  freehold  and 
part  of  his  glebe,  and  therefore  he  is 
obliged  to  repair  it  ; but  where  the  refto- 
ry  is  impropriate,  the  impropriator  muft 
doit. 

CH.'kNCELLOR,  an  officer  fuppofed  ori- 
ginally to  have  been  a notary  or  fciihe 
under  the  emperors,  and  named  cancel- 
larius,  becaufe  he  fat  behiqd  a lattice. 


called  in  latin  caneellus,  to  avoid  being 
crowded  by  the  people.  “ 

According  to  a late  treatife,  the  chancel, 
lor  originally  prefided  over  a political 
college  of  fecretaries,  for  the  writing  of 
treaties,  and  other  public  bufinefs  j and 
the  court  of  equity,  under  the  old  con- 
ftitution,  was  held  before  the  king  and 
his  council,  in  the  palace,  where  one 
fupreine  court  for  bufinefs  of  every  kind 
was  kept.  At  firft  the  chancellor  became 
a judge,  to  hear  and  determine  petitions 
to  the  king,  which  were  preferred  to  him  j 
and  in  the  end,  as  bufinefs  increafed,  the 
people  addrefled  their  fuit  to  the  chancel- 
lor,  and  not  to  the  king ; and  thus  the 
chancellor’s  equitable  power,  by  degrees, 
commenced  by  prefcription. 

Lord.high  Chancellor,  of  Great-Britm, 
or  lord  keeper  of  the  great  fcal,  is  the 
higheft  honour  of  the  long  robe,  being 
made  fo  per  traditionem  snagni figitlifcr 
domhium  regent,  and  by  taking  tire  oathss 
he  is  the  firft  perfon  of  the  realm  nextaf. 
ter  the  king,  and  princes  of  the  blood, 
in  all  civil  affairs  ; and  is  the  chief  ad- 
miniftrator-of  juftice,  next  the  fovereign, 
being  the  judge  of  the  court  of  chancery, 
All  other  juftices  are  tied  to  theftrift 
rules  of  the  law  in  their  judgment;  but 
the  chancellor  is  invefted  With  the  king’s 
abfolute  power,  to  moderate  the  written 
law,  governing  his  judgment  purely  by 
the  law  of  nature  and  confcience,  and  or- 
dering all  things  accoi'ding  to  equity  and 
juftice.  In  this  refpeft,  Stamford  fays, 
the  chancellor  has  two  powers,  one.ab- 
folute,  the  other  ordinary  ; meaning, 
that  although  by  his  ordinary  power,  in 
fome  cafes,  he  muft  obferve  the  forms  of 
proceedings,  as  other  inferior  jiidgesj 
yet  in  his  abfolute  power,  he  is  notih 
mited  by  the  law,  but  by  confcience  and 
equity. 

The  lord  chancellor  not  only  keeps  the 
king’s  great  leal;  but  alfo  all  palenls, 
cominiffions,  warrant.s,  &c.  Ironi  iht 
king,  are,  before  they  ai'e  figned,  perufed 
by  him  : he  has  the  difpofition  ol  allec, 
clefiaftical  benefices  in  the  gift  of  the 
crown  under  20  I.  a year,  In  the  king's 
books  ; and  he  is  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of 
lords.  See  the  article  Parliament, 

Chancellor  of  a cathedral,  an  officet 
that  hears  Icffons  and  Icftuies  read  inthe 
chnrch  ; either  by  himfelf  or  his  vicar; 
to  con-eft  and  fet  right  the  I'cader  vvhtn 
he  reads  amifs ; to  infpeft  fchoolsilO 
hear  caufes ; apply  the  leal,  write 
difpatch  the  letters  of  the  chapter ; 
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tlie  books ; take  care  that  there  be  fre- 
quent preachings  both  in  the.  church  and 
out  of  it  i and  adign  the  office  of  preach- 
ino-  to  whom  he  pleafes. 

Chasceli-OR  of  a dtocefe,  a lay  officer 
under  a bifliop,  who  is  judge  of, his 
court.  See  the  article  Bis Hop’s-cottr/. 

CiLtNCtELLOR  of  the  dutchy  of  Lane  after,  an 
officer  appointed  chiefly  to  determine  con- 
iroverfies  between  the  king  and  his  tena.nls 
of  the  dutchy  land,  and  ctherwife  to  di- 
reft  all  the  king's  aflair.s  belonging  to  that 
court;  See  the  article  DuTCHy-COVRT., 

Chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  an  officer 
who  prefides  in  that  court,  and  takes  care 
of  the  intrreft  of  the  crown. 

He  is  always  in  commiffinn  with  the  lord 
treafurer,  for  the  letting  of  crown-landSj 

■ ISc.  and  has  power,  with  others,  to  coin- 
pound  far  forfeitures  of  lands,  upon  pe- 
nal ftatutes  : he  has  alfo  great  authority 
ill  managing  the  royal  revenues,  and  in 
matters  relating  to  the  firft  fruits. 

Chancellor  of  the  order  of  the  garter, 

• and  other  military  orders,  is  an  officer 
wlfo  Teals  the  commiffions  and  mandates  of 
the  chapter  and  affembly  of  the  knights, 
keeps  the  regifter  of  their  proceedings, 
and  delivers  afts  thereof  under  the  feal  of 
their  order. 

Chancellor  of  an  itni-aerfty,  is  be  who 
Teals  the  diplomas,  or  letters  of  degrees, 
provilion,  Sfr.  given  in  the  univerfity. 
The  chancellor  of  Oxford  is  ufually  one 
of  the  prime  nobility,  chofen  by  the.  flu- 
dents  iheml'elves  in  convocation.  He  is 
. their  chief  magiftr.ite  ; his  office  du- 
rante mta,  to  govern. the  univerfity,  pre- 
ferve  and  defend  its  rights  and  privil-ges, 

■ convoke  aflehnblies,  and  do  jiiflicfc  among  ' 
the  meinbeis  under  his  jnrildiflion. 

Under  the  chancellor  is  the  vice  -chancel- 
lor who  is  chofen  annually,  being  nomi- 
nated by  the  chancellor,  and  elefled  by 
the  univerfity  in  convocation  : he  is  al- 

■ Ways  the  head  of  fome  college,  and  in 
holy  orders.  His  proper  office  is  to  exe- 
cute the  chancellor’s  power,  to  govern 
.tlie, univerfity  according  to  her  ftatutes, 

• to  fee  that  o-fficers  and  (indents  do  their 
duty,  that  courts  be  duly  called,  £fc. 

' When  he  enters  upon  his  office,  he  chufes 
four  pro-vice-chancellors  out  of  the  heads 
of  the  colleges,  to  execute  his  power  in 
his  abfence.  ' 

The  chancellor  of  Cambridge  is  alfo  tifu- 
ally  one  of  the  prime  nobility,  and  in 
luoft  refpefts  the  fame  as  that  in.  Oxford, 
only  he  does  not  hold  his  office  durante 
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mita,  but.may  he  defied  every  three  yearstj 
Under  the  chancellor  there  is  a commif- 
fary,  who  holds  a court  of  rec-r  i for  all 
- privileged  peiibns  and  fclio'ars  under  the 
degree  of  mafttr  of  arts,  wheie  all  caufes 
are  tried  and  determined  by  the  civil  and 
llatute -law,  and  by  the'culldm  of  the 
.univerfity. 

The  vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge  is 
chofen  annually,  by  the  fenate,  out  of 
two  perfons  nominated  by  the  heads  of 
thefeverai  colleges  and  hails. 
CHANCERY,  the  grand  court  of  equity 
and  confcience,  inftiiuted  to  moderate  the 
rigour  of  the  other  courts  that  are  bound 
to  the  rtridl  letter  of  the  law. 

The .jurifdiflion  of  this  court  is  of  two 
kinds,  ordinary  or  legal,  and  extraordi- 
nary or  abfolute.  The  ordinary  jurif- 
diflipn  is  that  wherein  the  lord  chancel- 
lor, who  is  judge  of  this  court,  in  his 
proceedings  and  judgment,  is  bounii  to 
.obferve  iheorder  and  method  of  the  com- 
. rnon  law  ; in  fuch  cafes  th-  proceedings, 
which  were  fornipily  in  Lat'ii,  but  now 
in  Englifti,  are  fiit-d  or  enrolled  in  the 
petty-hag-rffice  ; and  th"  extraordinary, 
or  unlimited  pbwei,  is  that  jurifdiflion 
which  the  court  exercifes  in  cales  of  equi- 
ty, wherein  relitf  is  to  he  had  by  bill  and 
anCwer. 

The  ordinary  court  holds  plea  o'  recog- 
'nizances  acknowledged  in  the  ch.ancery, 

. . writs  of  fare  facias  for  repeal  of  the 
king’s  letters  patent,  Sfc.  alio  of  all  per- 
fonal  aflions,  by  or  agaiiill  anv  ofneer  of 
the  conn,  and  of  leveral  offences  and 
caufes'by- aft  of  parliament  ; all  oiiginal 
writs,  commiffions  o!  bankrupts,  of  cha- 
ritable ul.es,  of  ideots,  lunacy,  Sfc.  are 
iffued  hence. 

The  extraoi dinary  court  gives  relief  for 
and  againfl  infants,  notwithftanding  iheir 
minority  ; for  and  againfl  married  wo- 
men, notwithlbanding  their  coverture. 
Ad  fr 'U'is  and  deceits,  for  which  there 
is  no  rediefs  at  common  law,  all  breaches 
of  trull,  confidences  and  accident,  as  to 
relieve  obligors,  mortgagors,  £fc.  againlt 
penalties  and  forfeitures,  where  the  in- 
tention was  to  pay  the  debt,  are  h'f-re  re- 
m 'died.  But  in  all  cafes  where  the  plain- 
tifl’  can  have  his  remedy  at  law,  he  ought 
not  to  be  relieved  in  chancery  ; and  a 
thing  which  maybe  tried  by  a jury,  is 
not  triable  in  this  court. 

The  couit  of  chancery  will  not  retain  a 
fuit  for  any  thing  under  ten  pounds  va- 
lue, except  in  cafes  of  charity,  nor  for 
jj  A lands. 
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lands,  under  forty  fliillings  per  ann. 
In  iliis  court  all  patents,  mott  i'orts  of 
comnuffion?, deeds  between  parties  touch- 
ing lands  and  cftates,  treities  with  fo- 
reign princes,  &c  ate  lealed  apd  enrol- 
led. Out  of  it  are  iffued  writs  to  convene 
the  parliament  and  t onvocition,  procla- 
mations and  charters,  &c,  Forthefeve- 
ral  olficers  belonging  to  the  court  of  chan- 
cer' , Ice  the  articles  Master  of /Ac  rolls. 
Masters  in  chance-, y.  Clerk,  &c. 

Chancery,  a onn  in  the  church 
or  Rome,  belonging  to  the  pope. 

The  pop  ’s  dttoiy  and  chancery  courts 
. weie  f rmerly  "fie  and  the  fame  thing  : 
but  til-  null:  roPe  of  affairs  to  he  tran'afl:. 
ed  chcreii  , obliged  him  to  divide  it  into 
two  tribunals,  which  are  lb  nearly  relat- 
ed to  one  a-'othe',  that  the  chancery  does 
no  more  iha'-  diipatch  all  that  has  paffed 
ihiongh  the  daiory  court.  See  the  article 
Datory  court. 

The  ofli'ers  belonging  to  this  court,  are 
the  regent,  pi  elates,  and  regiftt.  IS,  There 
are  alio  lix  mafters  in  chancery,  whofe 
burinei's  ii  is  to  colleff  the  boils  : each  of 
theie  emplovuients  i'  purchafed  for  fix 
thoufand  cmwiis.  Thpfe  are  fpbordinate 
to  til-  mafter  of  the  rolls,  who  keeps  the 
regiiler-  o(  the  bulls. 

CHANCRE,  in  fnigery.  See  the  articles 
.Shahker,  nd  Ulcer. 
CHAi'NOELIER,  in  fortification  a kind 
■ot  . m 'veablc  , parapet,  confiffing  of  a 
wcoden  frame,  - made  of  two  upright 
flakes,  about  fix  feet  high,  with  crofs 
planks  between  them  ; ftrving  to  I'upport 
facines  to  cover  the  pioniers. 

The  chandeliers  differ  Irom  blinds  only 
in  this,  that  the  former  cover  the  men 
only  before,  whereas  the  latter  cover  them 
, affo  above.. 

They  are  ufed  in  approache.s,  galleries, 
and  inine6',''tii  hinder  the  workmen  from 
■ being  driven  from  their  llalions.  1 
CHANFRIKj  i.n  the  manege,  the  fore-part 
oi  a hoi  fe's  .head,  extending  from  under 
the  ears  along  the  interval  between  the 
eye  brows  down  .to  his  nofe. 

CH.ANGE,  in  the  manege.  To  change  a 
horfe,  or  change  hand,  is  to  turn  or-bear 
the  horfe’s  head . irom  one  hand  to  the 
other,  from  the  right  to  the  left,  or  from 
the  lefi  to  the  right.  ;■ 

Yoii.  fhould  never  , change  your  horfp 
without  pulhing  him  forward  upon  the 
turn,  and.  after  the  turn,  pufh  him  on 
ftraight,  in  order  to  3 ftop. 


Change  of  feed,  in  huibandry,  the  few. 
ing  a field  or  fpot  of  ground  firlt  with  one 
kind  of  feed,  then  another,  and  then  a 
third  kind.  See  the  article  Seed.  ' 

This  prafilice,  however  univerfal,  ajj 
perhaps  neceffary  in  the  common  meihoil 
of  huibandry,  is  nevertlielefs  fuperl'eileii 
op  rendered  ufelefs  b'  the  new  meihod 
called  horfe-hoeing  huibandry.  Seethe 
article  IIusB.ANDRY. 

Changes,  in  ariihmetic,  the  variations  or 
permutations  of  any  number  of  ihings, 
with  reg'i'd  to  their  pofiiion,  order,  S’;, 
The  method  ol  finding  out  the  numW 
of  changes,  is  by  a continual  multiplica. 
lion  of  all  the  terms  in  a leries  of  aiilli. 
mttical  progreffioiials  ; whofe  fiift  term, 
and  Cl  minon  difference,  is  uniiy,  orij 
and  lalt  term  the  nuinbt-r  of  things  pro. 
pofed  to  be  varied,  qjiz..  1X1X3X4X 
5X6X71  ©’f.  as  will  appear  fromivki 
follows  : 

aft,  It  the  things  propofed  to  be  varied 
are  only  two,  they  admit  of  a double  po. 
fition,  as  to  order  of  place,  andnoiMie, 

Thus,  ^*‘*^=:zmX2. 

zd,  And  if  three  ihings  are  propofed lo 
be  varied,  they  may  be  charged  lix  five, 
ral  ways,  as  to  their  order  of  places,  anil 
no  more.' 

For,  beginning  with  i,  thereat. 1,; 

will  he  li'i.s 

Next,  beginning  with  z,  there  c 1.1, j 

will  be  

Again,  beginning  with  3,  it  r 3,1.! 
will  be  


Which  in  all  make  6 or  3 times  1,  ‘iiiz, 
3X2X  3 = 6... 

3d,  Suppofe  4 things  were  fuppofeJlo 
be  varied,  then  they  admit  of  241’ei'enl 
changes,  as  to  their  order  of  ililliitilt 
places. 

For,  beginning  the  order  ' ! 

with  I,  it  will  be  — — ' ' ^ . 

Here  are  6 different  changes,  i .4..''! 

L I .4.)'! 


And  for  the  fame  reafon  theie  will  hi 
different.changes  when  z begins  the  otdsi 
and  as  many  when  3 and  4 begin  lliE't' 
der;  which  in  all  is  z4=:iX2X3X4' 
by  this  method  of  proceeding  it  inayh 
made  evident  that  5 things  admit  of  in 
feveral  variations  or  changes;  and6lhr| 
®f  720,  fiaef  as  in  this  following  tabltj^ 
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The  number  of  thing.- 

propofed  to  be  vari- 
ed.'  ' 

The  manner  ho%v  their 

Teveral  variations  ate 
prodCiced. 

The  different  change  or  variation.« 
every  one  of  the  propofed  number? 
can  adnjit  of. 

I 

IX  I 

“I 

2 

IX  % 

3 

2X  3 

=6 

4 

6X  4 

orai  ■ 

5 

»4X  5 

mzb 

6 

I3oX.  6 

“720 

7 

7ZOX  7 

—5046. 

8 

- 5040X  8 

“4.032-O 

9 

4o;izoX  9 

io 

36iS8oX  10 

"3628800 

1 1 

36381100X1 1 

“399 ' 6800 

12 

39916800x1a 

—479001606 

They  may  be  thus  c.intinued  on  to  any 
aiiigned  number.  Suppofe  to  34,  the  num- 
ber of  letters  in  the  alphabet,  which  will 
admit  of  620^4-8401733^394393'^°°°° 
federal  variations. 

Changes  of  quantities,  in  algebra,  the  fame 
withvvhat  isotherwile  called  combination. 
See  the  article  Comdinatios. 

Change,  or  Exchange,  in  matters  of 
commerce.  See  the  article  Exchange. 

CH.'VNNEL,  in  architeflure,  that  part  of 
the  ionic. capital  which  is  under  the  aba- 
cus, and  lies  open  upon  the  echinus  or 
eggs,  which  has  the  centers  or  turnings 
on  every  fide  to  make  the  volutes. 

Channel  of  the  larmier,  the  hollow  folfit 
i of  a cornice  which  makes  the  pendant 
moiichette.  See  the  article  Larmier. 

Channel  of  the  <volute,  in  the  ionic  capi- 
tal, the  face  of  the, circumvolution  inclof- 
ed  by  a liftel'. 

Channel,  in  geography,  an  arm  of  the 
fea,  or  a narrow  fea  between  two  conti- 
nents, or  between  a continent  and  an 
illand.  Such  are  the  bril'lh  channel,  St. 
George’s  channel,  the  channel  of  Con- 
liaiitinople, 

Channel  of  a ri’ver,  the  bed  of  a fiver. 
See  the  article  River. 

Channel  of  the  7>iouth  of  a hotfe,  that  con- 
cavity in  the  middle  of  the  lower  jaw, 
appointed  for  a place  to  the  tongue  ; 
which  being  bcunded  on  each  fide  by  the 
bars,  terminates  in  the  grinders.  It 
ftould  be  large  enough  not  to  be  preffed 

; will]  the  bit  mouth. 

Channel,  in  anatomy.  See  the  article 
Canal. 

CHANNELINGS,  in  architeflnrc.  See 
the  arncle  Flutes. 

CHANT,  cantus,  a term  particularly  ufed 
for  vocal  church  mufic, 


- In  ecClefiaftical  hiftoiy  we  find  mentibil 
made  of  divert  kinds  of  chants,  as,  il 
The  amhrofian,  eftabli  filed  by  S'  .4in- 
brofe.  See  the  article  Ambro'sia.n- 
OFFICE. 

3.  The  gregorian  chant,  called  al!b  the 
roman  chant ; which  is  ftill  retained  iri 
churches  under  the  name  of  plain  long  ; 
for  in  this,  the  choir  and  people  firig  iii 
union. 

CHANTLATE,  in  building,  a piece  of 
wood  laltened  near  the  ends  of  the  rafters; 
and  projefliiig  beyond  the  wall  to  fuppbrt 
two  Or  three  rows  of  tiles  ; fo  placed  as 
to  pievent  the  raiii-water  from  trickling 
down  the  fides  of  the  vyallsi 

CHANTOR,  a finger  in  the  cKoirof  a ca- 
thedral. The  word  is  almoft  grown  ob- 
folete,  chorifter  or  finging-man  bein^ 
commonly  lifed  ihftead  of  it. 

All  great  chapters  have  chantofs  and 
chaplains  to  afiift  the  canons,  and  offi- 
ciate in  their  abferice. 

Chantor  is  iifed  by  vvay  of  excellence  for 
the  praecentor  or  mailer  of  the  choir^ 
which  is  one  of  the  firfi:  dignities  of  the 
chapter.  At  St.  David’s  in  Wales,  where 
there  is  nb  dean,  he  is  next  in  dignity  to 
the  bifiiop.  Theantiehts  called  the  chan- 
tor  pritnic'erHis  cdntorUm  Tb  him  be- 
longed the  dircflion  of  the  dfacbn^,  and 
other  inferior  officers. 

Chantofs  in,  the  tenlple  of  Jerhfalem; 
were  a,  number  of  Icvites  emploved  ini 
finging  the  praifes  of  God,  and  plaving 
upon  iiiflrumerits  before  bis  altar.  They 
had  no  habits  diftinbl  from  the  relt  of  the 
peop'le  ; yet  in  the  ceretaonv  of  femdviiig 
the  ark  to  Solomon’s'templei  thi;  chahtofS 
appeared  dreffed  iri  tunics  of  bjflus  of  fine; 
linen.  . 1 Chroh.  v.  ji. 

Chantry,  or  CHAUHtR-ri  a siivfcfj 
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orchappel,  endowed  with  lands,  &c.  for 
the  maintenance  of  one  or  more  priefts  to 
fay  mals  for  the  fouls  of  the  donors. 
Hence, 

CHANT8.y  RENTS,  are  rents  ftill  paid  to 
the  crown  hy  the  purchafers  of  thole  lands, 

CHAOLOGY,  denotes  the  hiftory  or  de- 
fcription  of  the  chaos. 

It  is  moll  probable  that  Mofes  was  the 
firft  chaologilt,  and  that  the  pceek  and 
latin  philofophers  extraffed  their  fabulous 
reprei'entation  of  the  chaos,  from  the  true 
hillory  of  the.  creation  of  the  world  in  the 
firll  book  of  Genefis.  Oipheus  and  He- 
fiod  among  the  Greeks,  and  Ovid  among 
the  Latins,  have  given  molt  beautiful  de- 
fcriptions  of  the  chaos;  the  lall  mention- 
ed coincides  pretty  nearly  with  the  ac- 
coiirtt  given  by  Mofes.  , 

- We  have  likewile  a chaology  by  Dr. 
Burnet,  in  his  theory  of  the  earth.  See 
the  next  article. 

Chaos,  that  confufion  in  which  matter 
Jay  when  newly  produced  out  of  nothing 
at  the  beginning  of  the  world,  before 
God,  by  his  almighty  word,  had  put  it 
into  the  order  and  condition  wherein  it 
was  after  the  fix  days  creation. 

The  antient  poets,  and  Ovid,  in  particu- 
lar, reprefent  the  chaos  thus  : that  there 
was  neither  fun  to  make  any  day,  nor 
moon  to  enlighten  the  night ; that  the 
earth  was  not  yet  hung  in  the  circumam- 
bient air,  nor  the  fea  bounded  by  any 
fhore ; but  that  earth,  air,  and  water,  were 
one  undigeiled  mafs ; conl'equently,  that' 
the  eaith  was  not  hardened  topts  proper 
element,  the  water  was  unnayigable,  the 
air  grofs  and  not  enlightened,  and,  in 
Jliort,  there,  was  nothing  in  the  univerfs 
that  had  put  on  its  proper  form. 

'All  the  antient  I’ophifts,  fages,  ©"c.  hold 
that  chaos  Was  the  firft  principle  ; the 
poets  make  him  a god,  who  was  the  fa- 
ther of  all  the  other  gods.  Among  the 
moderns,  Dr.  Burnet  reprefents  the  cha- 
os, out  of  which  the  world  was  framed, 
to  be  at  firll  inlire,  undivided,  and  univer- 
fally  rude  and  deformed ; then  fliews 
how  it  came  divided  into  its  refpeftive 

. . reoions,  and'  obferves,  that,  excepting 
Ariftotle,  and'a  few  others,  who  alTerted 
that  the.w'orld  was  always,  bom  eternity, 
of  the  fame  form  and  llrttff  ure  as  at  pre- 
■ fent,  it  has  hesui  a prevailing  opinion  in 
all  ages,  that  what  we  call  *he  terrelhaal 
..  globe, .was  originally  an  undigeiled  mafs 
of  heterogeneous  m.attcf  called  chao.s, 
arid  no  more  than  tK?  rudimehts  and  iha- 


■ terials  of  the  prefent  wo-  Id.  According 
Mr,  Whitton,  the  antient  chaos,  orori. 
gin  of  our  earth,  was  the  atmorphere  of  a 
comet  ; fo  that  every  planet  with  himij 
a comet,  formed  into  a lafting  condition- 
and  a comet  is  a chaos  or  planet,  unform' 
ed  in  its  primeval  ftnte. 

Chaos,  in  the  old  italic  verfion  of  Ltila 
cap.  xvi.  V.  0,6.  - is  the  fpace  hetwEfi! 
heaven  and  hell,  which  the  evangtlift 
calls  j^.£r/K2,  a gulph  or  abyfs. 

CHAP,  among  zoologifl?,  denotes  eitker 
of  the  mandibles  of  a bird's  beak,  wbidi 
are  diftinguiflied  by  the  epithets 
and  Id^er.  See  the  article  Be.vk. 

CH.APE,  among  fcabhard  makers,  denotes 
the  metalline  plate  fixed  cn  the  end  rfj 
fcabhard,  to  prevent  the  point  of  thel'worii 
from  piercing  through  it. 

CHAPEAU,  in  heraldry,  an  antient  cap 
of  dignity  worn  by  dukes,  being  fcarlet. 
coloured  velvet  on  the  outlide,  and  lined 
with  a fur. 

It  is  frequently  borne  above  an  lielmet 
inftead  of  a wreath,  under  gentlemen’s 
ertfts. 


CHAPEL,  or  Chappel,  a place  of  divlii! 
worfliip,  ferved  by  an  incumbent  under 
the  denomination  of  a chaplain. 

In  England  there  are  feveral  forts,  i, 
Parochiaf  chapels,  which,  differing  from 
parillt  churches  only  in  the  name,  areft- 
neraily  fmall,  as  the  inhabitants  within 
the  diftrifl  are  few.  If  there  be  a prefa. 
ration  Cif  ecclefiam  inftead  of  ad  captllm, 
and  an  admiflion  and  inftitution  iiponii, 
it  is  no.  longer  a chapel,  but  a cliiirdi, 
a.  Chapels  which  adjoin  to  and  are  pm 
of  the  church  fuch  were  formerly  hill 
by  honourable  perfons,  as  burying  placti 
for  themfelVes  and  their  families.  ). 
Chapels  of  eafe,  built  in  very  large  p’.- 
riflies  for  the  conveniency  of  fuch  ascin- 
not  repair  to  the  parifli  church.  TWi 
are  ferved  by  inferior  curates  providedit 
the  charge  of  the  reclor,  and  confcqoent- 
ly  reriroveable  at  his  pleafiire.  Chapelt 
of  eafe,  however,  may  he  parochial,  aid 
have  a right  to  facranients  and  biiriali, 
and  to  a diftinSl  minifter  by  ciillom,  ih' 
fubjeft  in  lome  refpefls  to  the  roollni- 
church..  In  fome  places  they  are  ffl- 
tiowed  with  lands  or  tythes,  andino&t 
places  fitpported  by  voluntary  contrh- 
tions.  4.  Free  chapels,  fuch  as  '"ef! 
founded  by  the  kings  of  England,  (if! 
from  all  epifcopal  jurirdiciion,  andloh 
vifited  only  by  the  founder  and  his  f®' 
ceffors  s'  the  vihtation  is  made,  by  ii-l 
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iord  chancellor.  The  king  likewiCe  may 
licenfe  any  fiibjeJl  to  huild  and  endow  a 
chapel,  and,  by  letters  patent,  exempt  it 
from  the  vifitation  of  the  ordinai’y.  5. 
Chapels  in  univerfities- belonging  to  par- 
ticular colleges,  which,  tho’  conCecrated, 
and  though  facraments  are  adminiftred 
there,  are.  not  liable  to  the  vifitation  of 
ibe  bifliop.  6.  Domeftic  chapels,  built 
hy  gentlemen  for  tire  private  I'ervice  of 
God  in  their  own  families.  Thefe  may 
be  erefled  without  the  leave  of  the  billiop, 
arid  need  not  be  conlfcrated,  tho’  they 
were  antiently  : they  are  not  fubjeft  to 
the  vifitation  of  (he  ordinary. 

Ch.vfEL  is  alfo  a name  given  to.  a printer’s 
work-honfe,  in  which  i'enfe  they  fay,  the 
laws  of  the  chapel,  the  fecrets  of  the 
chapel. 

Knights  of  the  Ch.vpEL,  called  alfo  poor 
knights  of  Windfor,  were  inftitiited  by 
Henry  VIII.  in  his  teftament.  Their 
nuihher  was  at  firft  thirteen,  but  has  been 
iince  augmented  to  twenty-fix.  They 
alfilt  in  the  funeral  fervices  of  the  kings 
of  England:  they  are  fubjeft  to  the  office 
of  the  canons  of  Windfor,  and  live  on 
penfions  affigned  them  by  the  order  of 
the  garter.  They  bear  a blue  or  red 
cloke,'  with  the  arms  of  St.  George  on 
the  left  (houlder. 

CHAPELET,  in  the  manege,  a couple  of 
ftirrup-leathers,  mounted  each  of  them 
with  a (liriup,  and  jflitted  at  top  in -a  fort 
of  leather  buckJ.Sj  called  the  head  of  the 
chapelet,-by  ' which  they  are  made  fait 
. (0  the  pummel  of  th’e.faddle,  after  being 
adjufted  to  the  rider’s  length  and  bore. 
They  are  ufed  both  to  avoid  the  trofible 
of  taking  up  or  letting  down  the  ftirriips, 
every  time  that  the  gentleman  mounts 
on  a different  horfe  and  faddle,  and  to 
fupply  the  place  of  the  academy  faddles, 
which  have  no  ftirrups  to  them. 
-EHAPELRy,  the  precinft  belonging  to  a 
clia|*l,  in  contradillinclion  from  a pariffi, 
or  that  belonging  to  a church.  See  the 
article  Parish. 

CHAPERON,  a covering  for  the  head, 
fornieily  worn  both  by  men  and  women. 
Hence  it  became  the  name  of  tbofe  little 
fhickls  containing  death's  heads,  and 
other  funeral  devices,  placed  upon  the 
foreheads  of  horfes  that  drew  hearfes  at 
pompous  funerals.  The  chaperon  is  now 
the  badge  of  a doflor  or  licentiate  in  di- 
vinity, law,  or  phyfir,  in  France,  and 
Worn  by  them  on  the  left  arm,  being  of 
the  fame  form  wlih  that  vvhich  in  antient 
^ays  vvas  wbtn  on  the  head. 
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Chaperon  is  likewife  the  name  that  dff- 
tinguiffied  two  fadlions  in  France.  The 
firlt  arofe  in  the  reign  of  king  John  in 
3 358,  and  the  fecond  under  Charles  VI, 
in  1413. 

Chaperon  of  a bit  viouthi  fignifies  the  end 
of  the  bit  that  joins  to  the  branch  juft  by 
the  banquet.  In  fcatch  mouths,  the  cha- 
peron is  round,  in  others  it  is  oval. 

CHAPETONS,  cbapetones,  a name  given 
by  the  Spaniards, to  the  euiopean  inhabi- 
tants of  America,  in  contradiftinrilion 
from  the  creols,  or  tbofe  born  there. 

CHAPITERS,  in  archiierilure,  the  fame 
with  capitals.  See  the  article  Capital. 

Chapiters,  in  law,  formerly  fignified  a 
fummary  of  fuch  matters  as  were  inqui- 
red of,  or  prefented  before  jaftices  ini 
eyre,  jnttices  of  affize  or  of  the  peace,  in 
their  feffions. 

Chapiters,  at  this  time,  denote  fuch  ar- 
ticles as  are  delivered  by  the  mouth  of 
the  juftice  in  his  charge  to  the  inqueft. 
Braflon  and  Breton  fay,  that  they  were 
after  an  exhortation  from  the  juftices,  firft 
read  in  open  court,  and  then  delivered 
in  writing  to  the  grand  inqueft,  \ybo 
were  to  anfwer  upon  oath  to  all  the  par- 
ticular articles.  In  fome  courts-leet  in 
feveral  parts  of  England,  ,it  is  ufual  for 
the  ftewards  to  deliver  their  charge  in 
writing  to  the  juries  fworn  to  inquire  of 
offences. 

Chaplain,  an  ecclefiaftlc  who  officiates 
in  a chapel.  See  the  article  Chapel, 
The  king  of  Great-Britain  hath  forty- 
eight  chaplains  in  ordinary,  ufually  emi- 
nent dociors  in  divinity,  who  wait  four 
each  momh,  preach  in  the  chapel,  read 
the  fervice  to  the  family,  and  to  the  king 
in  his  private  orritory,  and  fay  grace  in 
the  abfence  of  the  cleik  of  the  clofet. 
Bcfides,  there  areTwenty-four  chaplains 
at  '^Vhitehall,  fellows  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  who  preach  in  their  turns, 
and  are  allowed  thirty  pounds-  per  annum 
each.  Accordingtoaftatuteof  Hen.  VIH, 
the  perfcns  veiled  with  a power  of  retain- 
ing chaplains,  together  with  the  number 
each  is  allowed  to  qualify,  is  as  follows : 
An  archbiffiop,  eight ; a duke  or  biffiop,. 
fix;  marquefs  or  eail,  five;  vifcount, 
four’;  baron,  knight  of  the  garter,  or 
lord  chancellor,  three  ; a dutchefs,  mar- 
chionefs,  countefs,  baronefs,  the  treafurer 
and  comptroller  of  the  king’s  hoiife, 
clerk  of  the  clofet,  the  king’s  fecretary, 
dean  of  the  chapel,  almoner  and  matter 
of  the  rolls,  each  of  them  two  ; chief 
juftics  of  the  king’s  bench,  and  ward.en 
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pf  ilie  cinque  ports,  each  one.  All  thefe 
chaplains  inay  purchal'e  a licence  or  dif- 
penlation,  and  take  two  benefices  with 
cure  of  fouls.  A chaplain  muft  be  re- 
tained by  letters  teftirndnial  under  hand 
and  feal  ; for  it  is  not  fuflicient  that  he 
ferve  as  chaplain  in  the  family. 

Chaplains  of  thepope^  are  the  auditors  or 
judges  of  caufes  in  the  facred  palace. 
They  were  originally  as  many  as  the 
pope  pleal'ed  to  fummon,  but  Sixtus  IV. 
reduced  their  number  to  twelve.  It  is 
from  their  decrees  that  the  body  of  decre- 
tals is  formed. 

Chaplain  of  the  order  of  Malta,  other- 
wife  called  diaco,  and  clerk  conventual, 
the  fecond  elafs  of  the  order  of  Malta. 
The  knights  make  the  firft  ranks 

CHAPLET,  a firing  of  beads  ufed  by  the 
roman  catholics  to  count  the  number  of 
their  prayers.  The  invention  of  it  is  af- 
cribed  to  Peter  the  hermit,  who  probably 
learned  it  of  the  Turks,  as  they  owe  it 
to  the  Eaft-Indians. 

Chaple;s  are  fometim'es  called  pater- 
nofters,  and  ate  made  of  coral,  of  dia- 
monds, of  wood,  &c.  The  common 
chaplet  contains  fifty  ave-marias,  and 
five  pater- Uofiers.  There  is  alfo  a chap- 
let of  our  Saviour,  confifting  of  thirty- 
three  beads,  in  honour  of  his  thirty- 
three  years  living  on  earth,  inftituted  by 
father’ Michael  the  Camaldulian.  Dan- 
dini  obferves,  tliat  the  mahometan  chap- 
lets differ  from  fnofe  of  the  roman  catho- 
lics, in  that  they  are  all  of  the  fame  hig- 
nefs,  and  have  not  that  diftinclion  into 
decads,  though  they  confift  offixly  beads. 
The  devotees  of  the  fefl  of  Fo  in  China, 
always  wea,ra  chaplet  about  their  necks, 
and  round  their  arms,  confifiiug  of  too 
middh-fizcd  beads,  and  eight  confider- 
ably  larger  ; and  all  the  while  they  are 
tumbling  over  thefe  beads,  they  repeat 
na-mo-o  itii-to  fo.  See  ROsARY. 

CfiAPLET,  in  architefture,  a Imall  orna- 
ment carved  into  round  heads,  pearls, 
olives,  and  pater-nofirrs,  as  is  frequent- 
ly done  in  bagnettcs.  See  B.agUETTE. 

CHAPPAR,  acourierof  the kingof Perfia, 
who  carries  difpatches  between  the  court 
and  the  jarovinces.  When  he  fets  out, 
•the  mailer  of  the  horfe  furntflies  him  with 
a fingle  horfe,  and  when  that  is  weary, 
he  difmounts  the  fiifi  horfeman  he  meets, 
and  takes  his  horfe.  There  is  no  pardon 


CH.APPE',  in  heraldry,,  the  dividing  ij 
efcutcheon  by  lines  drawn  from  the  ceti- 
ter  of  the  upper  edge  to  the  angles  be- 
low, into  three  parts,  the  feflions  on  the 
fides  being  of  a different  metal  or  colour 
from  the  reft. 

CHAPPEL,  or  Chapel.  See  Chapel. 

Chappel  in  the  frith,  a market-town  of 
Derbyfiiire,  about  twenty-fix  milesnorth. 
weft  of  Derby  : weft  longitude  i^  jo', 
north  latitude  53°  ap. 

CHAPTER,  capitulum,  in  ecclefialiical 
policy,  a fociety  or  community  of  eccle- 
fiaftics  belonging  to  a cathedral  or  code, 
giate  church. 

It  was  in  the  eighth  century  that  the 
body  of  canons  began  to  be  called  a chap, 
ter.  The  chapter  of  the  canons  of  a ca- 
thedral,  were  a ftanding  council  to  the 
bilhop,  and  during  the  vacancy  of  the 
fee,  had  the  jAirifdiflion  of  the  diotefe. 
In  the  earlier  ages,  the  bifliop  was  head 
of  the  chapter  ; afterwards  abbots  and 
other  dignitaries, ' as  deans,  provolls, 
treafurers,  &c.  were  preferred  to  this 
diftinflion.  The  deans  and  chapters 
had  the  privilege  of  chufirg  the  bilhops 
in  England,  but  Henry  VIII.  got  this 
power  veiled  in  the  crown  : and  as  the 
fame  prince  expelled  the  monks  from  the 
cathedrals,  and  placed  fecular  canons  in 
their  room,  thofe  he  thus  regulated  were 
called  deans  and  .chapters  of  the  new 
foundation  : fuch  are  Canterbury,  V/in- 
chefter,  Ely,  Carllfle,  Sfc. 

Chapter  is  allb  applied  to  affemhlies  held 
by  religious  and  military  orders  for  regu- 
lating their  affairs,  and  alfo  to  the  hall 
where  fuch  a.fiemblies  are  convoked.  In 
monafteries,  the  chapter  is  ufually  in  ihe 
middle  of  the  cloitters. 

Chapter,  in  matters  of  literature,  adi- 
vilioii  in  a book,  for  keeping  the  fubjeft 
treated  of  more  clear  and  cliftinfl.  St. 
Augtiftine  compares  them  to  inns,  inaf- 
much  as  they  refrefli  the  reader  as  thefe 
the  traveller, 

fT/jF  liree  Chapters,  a famous  phrafein 
ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  fignifying  a volume 
by  Theodoret,  an  adherent  of  Neftoriil!, 
agairtft  St.  Cyril.  Thefe  chapters  coii- 
fift  of  a letter  of  IbaSj  prieft  ofEdela, 
to  Maris  bifliop  ot  Perfia  j of  cxirafls 
from  the  works  of  Diodorus  of  Tarlus, 
and  Theodore  of  Mopfutrtia,  vrhsRm 
the  fame  dodlrines  vrere  taught  that  were 
contended  for  by  Neftorius  ) and  of  wo 
pieces  of  Theodoret,  the  one  againdlte 
council  ofEphefus,  the  other  againft  the 
anathemas  of  St.  Cyril.  The  three  chap- 
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tcrs  fiavE  been  condemned  by  various 
councils,  and  many  popes. 

CHAPTREL,  in  architecture,  the  fame 
with  iinpolf.  See  the  article  Impost. 

char,  oivCharre,  in  ichthyology.  See 
the  article  Charre. 

CHARA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  clafs  of  the  cryptogamia- 
algarum,  without  either  flower- petals,  or 
pericarpium,  having  a Angle  ovato-ob- 
iong  feed.  Linnaeus  dlltlnguiflies  four 
fpecies  of  the  chara,  but  there  are  no 
medicinal  virtues  alcribed  to  either  of 
them. 

CARABON,  a fea-port  town  on  the  nor- 
thern coal!  of  the  jfland  of  Java,  in  the 
indian  ocean,  fituated  130  miles  eaft  of 
B'taviat  ealt  long.  108°,  fouth  lat.  6®. 

CHARACTER,  'ti  a-  general 

fenfe,  denotes  any  mark  whatever,  ferving 
to  reprefent  either  things  or  ideas  : thus 
letters  are  chaiaflers,  types,  or  marks  ol 
certain  founds  ; words,,  of  ideas,  (§c. 
See  the  article  Letter,  &c. 

Charaflers  are  of  infinite  advantage  in 
almoft:  all  fciences,  for  conveying,  in 
the  moft  concil’e  and  expifflive  manner, 
an-  author’s  meaning  : however,  fuch  a 
iDulfiplIcity  of  them,  as  we  find  ufed  by 
different  nations,  muft  be  allowed  to  be 
a very  corifiderable  obftacle  to  the  im- 
provement of  knowledge;  feveral  authors 
have  therefore  attempted  to  eflahlilh  cha- 
raflers  that  (liould  be  univerfal,  and 
which  each  nation  might  read  in  their 
own  language,  and,  conlequently,  which 
Ihould  be  real,  rot  nominal,  or  arbitrary, 
but  exprclfive  of  things  themfelves  ; thus, 
the  univei  fal  character  for  a horfe,  would 
be  read  by  an  Erglifliman  horfe,  by  a 
Frenchitian  chenjal.  by  the  Latins  equuj, 
by  the  Greeks  (ttti©-,  feV. 

The  firlt  who  made  any  attempts  for  .an 
univerlstl  charafler  in  Europe,  were  bjfliop 
Wilkins  and  Dalearme:  Mr.  Teibnitz 
alfi)  turned  his  thoughts  that  way  ; and 
Mr.  Lodwic,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
aflions,  gives  a plan  of  an  univerfal  cha- 
rafler,  which  was  to  contain  an  enume- 
ration of  all  fuch  Angle  founds  as  are 
ufed  in  any  language.  The  advantages 
he  propofed  to  derive  from  this  charafler 
were,  that  people  would  be  enabled  to 
pronounce  truly  and  readily'any  language 
that  (liduld  be,  pronounced  in  their  hear- 
ing; and  laftly,  that  this  character  would 
ferveasaftandardto  perpetuate  the  bounds 
of  every  language  whatibever. 
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In  the  Journal  Literaire  of  1720,  there  13 
a project  for  an  univerfal  charaflerj  by 
means  of  the  common  arabiccr  numeral 
figures  ; the  combinations  of  thele  nine, 
fays  the  author,  is  fuffici.ent  to  exprefs 
di{tin61;ly,  an  Incredible  quantity  of  num- 
bers, much  more  than  we  fliall  need 
terms  to  fipnify  our  a61ions,  goofls,  evils, 
duties,  pafiions,  &c,  and  the  arable  fi-* 
guies  having  already  all  the  univerfality 
required,  the  trouble  is  ah  early  faved  of 
framing  and  learning  any  new  cbarafler. 
But  here  the  drfiiciilty  is  not  /o  great  - to 
invent  the  moft  fimple,  eafy,  and  conve- 
nient charaflers,  as  to  engage  different 
nations  to  ufe  thefe  charaflers. 

.Literal  charaifters  may  be  divided,  with 
refpeft  to  the.  nations  among  whom  they 
have  been  invented,  into  greekchara^lers, 
roman  charaflers,  Hebrew  characTters,  ^c. 
See  the  article  Alphabet. 

The-latin  char:'61er,  now  ufed  through, 
all  Europe,  was  formed  from  the  greek, 
as  the  greek  was  from  the  Phoenician, 
and  the  phcenician,  as  well  as  the  chal- 
dee,  fyriac,  and  arabic  charatflers,  were 
formed  from  the  antient  hebrevv,  which 
fubfiifed  till  the  bal>y)onifh  captivity  5 for 
after  th.-it  event,  the  charafter  of  the  Af- 
fyrians,  which  is  the  fquaie  hebrevv  now 
in  ufe,  prevailed,  the  antient  being  only 
found  on  fome  hebrew  medals,  common- 
ly called  famaritan  medals.  It  was  in 
1091  that  the  gothic  charaflers,  invent- 
ed by  Ulfilas,  were  aholiflied,  and  the  Istiit 
ones  eftabli/hed  in  their  room.  See  the 
article  Letter. 

Medallifts  oblerve,  that  the  greek  charac- 
ter^  confifting  only  oT  majufcule  letters, 
has  preferved  its  uniformity  on  all  me- 
dals, as  low  as  the  time  of  Gallienus  5 
from  that  time  it  appearsfomewhat  weaker 
and  rounder : from  the  time  of  Conftan- 
tine  to  Michael  we  find  only  latin  cha- 
ra6lers  5 and  after  Michael  the  greek 
characters  recommence  5 but  from  that 
time /they  begin  to  alter  with  the  lan- 
guage, which  was  a mixture  of  greek 
and  latin.  The  latin  medals  preferve 
both  their  character  and  language  as  low 
as  the  tranfiation  of  the  feat  of  the  empire 
to  Conftantinople  s towaftls  the  time  of 
Decius  the  qharafler  began  to  lofe  its 
roundoefs  and  beauty  ; fome  time  after 
it  retrieved,  and  fubfifted  tolerably  till  the 
time  of  Juftin,  when  it  degenerated  gra- 
dually into  the  gothic.  The  rounder, 
then,  and  better  formed  a characler  Is, 

upon 
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upon  a medal,  the  fairer  pretence  it  l.ns 
to  antiquity. 

Character  is  alfo  ufed,  in  feveral  of  the 
arts,  for  a fymbol,  contrived  for  the  more 
concife  and  immediate  conveyance  of  the 
knowledge  of  things.  We  (hall  here 
fubjoin  the  principal  of  them. 

Characters  ufed  in  algebra  and  arith- 
metic. 

a,  b,  c,  d,  '&c.  the  firft  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  are  the  clurafilers  of  given 
quantities;  and  S5,  _y,  at,  &c.  the  laft 
letters,  are  the  charafilers  of  quantities 
fought.  See  the  article  Algebra. 

m,  n,  r,  s,  t,  See.  are  charadlers  of  in- 
determinate exponents  both  of  ratios  and 

of  powers  ; thus,  x^,  , &c.  de- 

note undeterndned  powers  of  different 
kinds;  mx,  ny,  rz,  different  multiples 
' or  fubmultiples  of  the  quantities  x,  y,  z, 
according  as  m,  n,  r,  are  either  whole 
numbers  or  fraftions. 

+ is  the  fign  of  the  real  exiftence  of  the 
quantity  it  Hands  before,  and  is  called  an 
affirmative  or  pofitive  fign.  It  is  alfo  the 
mark  of  addition,  and  is  read  plus,  or 
more;  thus,  a+b,  or  3-I-5,  implies 
a is  added  to  b,  or  3 added  to  5. 

— before  a fingle  quantity  is  the  fign  of 
negation  or  negative  exiftence,  fliewing 
the  quantity  to  which  it  is  prefixed  to  be 
lefs  than  nothing.  But  between  quantities 
it  is  the  fign  of  lubtraftion,  and  is  read 
minus,  or  lei's;  thus,  a — b,  or  8 — 4, 
implies  b fubtrafled  from  a,  or  S after 
4 has  been  I'ubtrafled. 

— is  the  fign  of  t quality,  though  Des 
Cartes  and  fume  others  ufe  this  mat  k x>  ; 
thus,  a—b  fignifips  that  a is  equal  to  b. 
Wol  fills,  and/ome  others,  ufe  the  mark  — 
for  the  identity  of  r.itios. 

>;  is  the  fign  of  muhiplication,  fliewing 
that  the  quantifies  on  each  fide  the  fame 
are  to  be  multiplied  by  one  another,  as 
axb  \^  to  be  read  a multiplied  into  6; 
4X8,  the  produfl  of  4 muitiplied  into  8. 
Wolfius  and  others  make  the  fign  of  mul- 
tiplication a dot  between  the  two  fafilors  ; 
thus  5.4  fignifies  the  produfil  of  5 and 
4.  In  algebia  the  fign  is  commonly 
omitted,^ and  tlie  two  quantities  put  to- 
gether ; thus  bd  exprelTes  the  produflof 
b and  d.  Winn  one  or  both  of  the 
faflors  are  compounded  of  fevcral. letters, 
they  are  diftingitiflied  by  a line  drawn 
over  them;  thus,  the  fafium  of  a -pb 

— f into  if,  is  wrote  rfxrt+i — c.  Leib- 
nitz, Wolfius,  and  others  diftinguifli  the 


compound  fafiors  by  including  them  !■ 
a parenthefis  thus  (_a.\-b—.c)  d. 

~ is  the  fign  of  divifion  ; thus,  a~], 


denotes  the  quantity  a to  be  divided  by 
b.  In  algebra  the  quotient  is  often  ex! 


preffed  like  a fraaion,  thus,  f.  denotes 
b 

the  quotient  of  a divided  by  b.  Wol. 
fins  makes  the  fign  of  divifion  two  dots' 
thus  11:4  denotes  the  quotient  of  i-’ 
divided  by  4 =:  3,  If  either  the  divifo'r 
or  dividend,  or  both,  be  compofed  of 
feveral  letters,  for  example,  i,,. 

Head  of  writing  the  quotient  likeafrafiion 

fii,  Wolfius  includes  the  compound 


quantities  in  a parenthefis,  thus  (a+b) 


is  the  chaiaaer  of  involution; 
is  the  charaaer  of  evolution. 

■7^  or  C^'are  figns  of  majoiity;  thus, 
i exprefles  that  ah  greater  than  i’ 
XT  or  — □ are  figns  of  minority ; and 
when  we  would  denote  that  a is  lefs  tins 
b,  we  write  n X'f',  or 
m is  the  charaaer  of  fimilitude  ufed  by 
Wolfius,  Leibnitz,  and  others:  itisofed 
in  other  authors  for  the  ditfei  enre  between 
two  quantities  while  it  is  unknown  which 
is  the  greater  of  the  two, 

■i  : is  the  mark  of  geometrical  proportion 
disjuna,  and  is  ufualiy  placed  between 
two  pair  of  equal  ratios,  as,  3 t6:i4:8, 
fiiews  that  3 is  to  6 as  4 is  to  8.' 

~ the  mark  of  geometrical  proportion 
continuer^  implies  the  ratio  to  be  liil' 
carried  on  without  interruption,  as  2, 4, 
8,  16,  3Z,  64  -rf  in  the  fame  unin- 
terrupted proportion. 
vT  is  the  charafler  of  radicality,  and 
fliews,  according  to  the  index  of  the  power 
tliht  is  fet  over  it,,  or  after  it,  that  tke 
fquare,  cube,  or  otlier  root  is  extraflcd, 
cr  to  be  extvaacd  ; thus,  y ]6,.ord’<( 
or  ■/  (2)  16,  is  the  (quare  1 pot  of  il, 
^15,  the  cube  root  of  25,  fifr.  Tbiscbi- 

raaer  foroetiines  affeas  feveral  quantities, 
diftinguilhed  by  a line  drawn  over  them 
thus,  ^b-fd  denoies  the  Aim  of  the 
fquare  t ools  of  b and  d.  When  any 
term,  or  terms,  of  an  equation  are  want- 
ing, they  are  generally  fiipplied  by  one 
or  more  afierilins  ; thus  in  the  equation 


the  term  ± t! 


y'"+py-{-ip'^+q 
—pj—hp'^ 

vanifhing,  is  marked  with  an  aftcrifiu, 
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(JharaCTERS  ufed  in  afnnomy. 
Charaftsi's  of  the  planers. 
Satur  . 

^Jupiter 
$ Mars 

jyr  Aries 
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R®  reRo  i 
V“  wro  I 


I fdin  f ,P^'-,othy,&s 
f jdio  l^y  year, 

£. or/. pounds fter-  Ip'  cent. 

ling  Rx  i-ixdollar 

C or  0 hundred  ducat 
weight,  or  iia  P.  S.  poftfcript, 
pounds  &c. 

Characters  in  chemiflry, 
i antimony  "Xli  jupiter,  tin 

JB  aqua  fortis  Ip  faturn,  lead 

A1  aqua  regia  ^ mercury 

balneum  marix  fublimate 


V equiangular, 
fimilar 


0 Sun  C Moon 

^ Venus  0 Earth 
g Mercury. 

Of  the  figns. 

Leo  f Sagittarius 
y Taurus  vp.  Virgo  Vf  Capricornus 
jj  Gemini  ei  Libra  Aquaiius 
^ Cancer  np  Scorpio  yc  Pities. 

Of  the  afpedts, 

i or  S Ccnjunilion  A Trine 
SS  Seniilextile  ^ Bq  Biquintile 
* Sextde  Vc  Quincunx 

(To^iiniile  8 Oppofttion 

□ Quntile  9,  Dragon’s  head 

Td  Tredecile  gS  Dragon’s  tail. 

Of  time, 

A.  M.  atite  meridiem^  before  the  fun 
conies  upon  the  meridian. 

O.  01  N-  noon. 

P. '  M.  pfi  meridiem,  when  the  fun  is 

palt  the  meridian. 
Characters  in  commerce. 

ditto,  the  fame  q's  quarter* 
B°;,K/;2erit,oi  num-  Son  Ihillings 
ber  d pence  or  deniers 

F‘’/o/w,  or  page  ft  pound  weight 


^ an  angle 
L right  angle 
perpendicular 


L,  equilateral 

denotes  a degree  ; thus  45°,  implies 
thus,  50',  is  50 


45  degrees.  ' a minute  ; 


1!^  calx  viva 
@ caput  mortuum 
5 venps,  copper 
0 common  fait 
«■  diftillation 
Q fol,  gold 
C C hart’s  horn  • 

C C C hart’s  horn 
calcined 
^ mars,  iron 
f.f.  f.  ftratum  fu- 
per  ftratum. 

There  are  many  more  charaflers  in  che- 
niiftry,  but  thel'e  are  the  moft  ufual. 

Characters  in  geometry  andtrigonmnetry. 
11  The  charafler  □ fquace 

Va,  t 


precipitate 
0 nitre  : 

^ fal  armoniac 
0 vitriol 
^ ^ fulphur 
Y fpirit  of  wine 
a^orS.V.  R.  fpirit 
of  wine  reflified 
({  luna,  filver 
tartar 

aaa  amalgamate. 


□ □I 

O circle 


minutes.  denote feconds,  thirds, 

and  fourths  : and  the  fame  charaflers  are 
ufed  where  the  progrelTions  are  by  tens, 
as  it  is  here  by  fixties. 

Characters  in  grammar,  rhetoric, 
poetry,  &c. 

( ) parenthefis  SS.  T.  D,  doftor  in 
i ] crot«het  divinity 

- hyphen  V.  D.  M.  minifter 

’ apoftrophe  of  the  word  of 

' emphafis  or  accent  God 

“breve  LL.D.doflor  of  laws 

■'  dialyfis  J.V,  D.  doflor  of  ci-  - 

"caretandcircumflex  vil  and  canon  law 
“ quotation  M.D.doftorinphy- 

-J- 1 and  * references  lie 
4 feflionordivilion  A.M.  mafter  of  arts 
iff  paragraph  ' A.B.bachelorof  arts 

F.  R.  S.  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety. 

For  the  other.charaflers  ufed  in  grammar, 
fee  the  articles  Comma,  Colon,  Semi- 
colon, &c. 

Characters  ufed  in  the  arithmetic  of  in- 
finites. 

. the  character  of  an  infinltefimal  or 
fluxion ; thus,  x,  p &c.  exprefs  the 
fluxions  or  differentials  of  the  variable  x 
andj)  i and  two,  three,  or  more  dots  de- 
note fecond,  third,  or  higher  fluxions. 
M.  Leibnitz,  inftead  of  a dot,  prefixes 
the  letter  d to  the  variable  quantity,  in 
order  to  avoid  theconfufion  of  dots  in  the 
differencing  of  differentials.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Calculus  Differentialis. 
Characters  - among  the  antient  lanxyers, 
and  in  atitient  inferiptions. 

^ paragraphs  . P.  P.  pater  patriae 
_^digefts  C.  code 

' Seto  fenatus  con-  C.  C.  confules 
fulto 
E . extra 

S.  P.  Q^R.  fena- 
tus populufque 
romanus 

Characters  in 


T.  titulus 

P.  P.  D.  D.  propria 
peciinia  dedicavit 
D.  D.  M.  dono  dedit 
monumentum 
medicine  and 


viacy. 

JR  recipe 

c^'icr.oc  ana,of  each 
alike 

lb  a pound  or  a pint 
8 an  ounce 
3 a drachm 
3 a fcruple 
gr,  grains  ' 


phar- 


[1  or  ^,half  of  any 
thing 

cong.  congius,  a 
gallon 

.coch.  cochleare,  a 
fpoonful 

M.  manipuluf,  * 
handful  ■ ; 
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q.  pi.  as  much  as 
you  pleal'e 
P.  P.  pulvis  pa- 
tium.the  jefuit’s 
baik. 


I chara 
H 'arg( 


P.  a pugil 
P.  JE.  equal  quan- 
tities 

S.  A.  according  to 
art  . _ 

q.  s.  a I'ufficient 
quantity 

Characters  tifed  in  mufic,  and  of  mulical 
notes,  with  their  proportions,  are  as  fol-  _ 
]ow. 

racier  of  a p minim 

rge  8 r crotchet 

t=]  a long  4 * quaver  i 

D a breve  a ^ lemiquaver 

O a femibreve  i jl  demilemiquaver 
Jji  character  of  a flisrp  note  ; this  charac- 
ter at  the  beginning  of  a line,  or  fpace, 
denotes  that  all  the  notes  in  that  line  are 
lobe  taken  a lemitone  higher,  than, in 
the  natural  levies  ; and  the  fame  affefts 
all  the  oilaves  above  or  below,  though 
not  marked  : but  when  prefixed  to  any 
partidular  note,  it  fiiews  that  note  alone  to 
be  taken  a femitone  higher  than  it  would 
be  without  (bch  charaoier. 

^or  &,  charafler  of  a flat  note  ; this  is 
the  contrary  to  the  other  above,  that  is,  a 
femitone  lower. 

charaQer  of  a natural  note ; when  in 


a line  or  feries  of  artificial  notes,  marked 
at  tlie  beginning  ^ or  the  natural 
note  happens  to  be  required,  it  is  denoted 
by  this  charadler. 

^ charaflcr  of,  the  treble  cliff. 

cliarafler  of  the  mean  cliff.  ■ 
q:  bafs  cliff. 

or  or  charafters  of  common 
duple  time  ; fignifying  the  meafureof  two 
crotchels  to  be  equal  to  two  notes,  of 
which  four  make  a femibreve. 

,C  (j;  eharaflcrs  that  diftingiiifh  the 
movements  of  common  time,  the  firll  im- 
plying flow,  the  fecond  quick,  and  the 
third  -very  quick, 

IT*  s*  ‘s'l  charavilers  of  Ample  triple 
time,  the  meafiire  of  wliich  is  equal  to 
three  femibreves,  or  to  three  minims. 

-fj  or  |,  or  .j-l,  charaaers  of  mixed  triple 
time,  where  the  ineafura  is  equal  to  fix 
crotchets  or  fix  quavers. 

-f.or  P,  01-^",  or  .2,  or -2,  charaaers  of 
compound  triple  time. 

’a;’  'i*  -jfi  °r  ’2.,  or  charafters 
of  that  fpecies  of  triple  time  called  the 
meafure  of  twelve  times.  See  the  arlicle 
Triple. 


Charaflers  of  the  refts  or  patifes  of  time. 


Humeral  Characters  ufed  to  exprefs 
numbers,  are  either  letters  or  figures. 
The  arable  cliaraaer,  called  alibthe  com- 
mon one,becaufe  it  is  ufed  almoft  tliroucrh- 
out  Europe  in  all  forts  of  calculations 
confitls  of  thefe  ten  digits,  i,  2,  3,  ,5.^ 

6,  7,  8,  9,  o. 

The  roman  mijneral  charaaer  cpnfillsof 
feven  majufcule  letters  of  the  roman  al- 
pha’net,  m/iz.  I,  V,  X,  L,  C,  D,  .M, 
The  I denotes  one,  V five,  X ten,  L fifty, 
C a hundred,  D five  hundred,  and  M a 
thoufand. 

The  I repeated  twice  makes  two,  II; 
thrice,  three.  III ; four  is  expiefled  thus 

IV,  as  I before  V or  X takes  an  unit 
from  the  number  expi  efled  by  thefe  let- 
ters. To  exprefs  fix  an  I is  added  to  a 

V,  VI ; frr  feven,  two,  VII ; and  for 
eight,  three,VlII ; nine  isexpreCTedbyan 
I before  X,  thus  IX. 

Tlie  fame  remark  may  be  made  of  the  X 
before  L or  C,  except  that  the  diminu- 
tion is  by  tens  j.lhiis,  XL  denotes foity, 
XC  ninety,  and  LX  fixty.  The  C before 
I? or  M diminifhes  each  hy  a hundred. 
The  number  five  hundred  is  fcnietimes 
expreflfed  by  an  I before  a C inverted, 
thus,  J3  ; anti  inftead  of  M,  which  fig- 
nifies  a thoufand,  an  I is  fomet'mes  ufed 
between  two  C’s,  the  one  clircft,  and  tlie 
other  inverted,  thus  CIO.  The  addition 
of  C and  3 before  or  after,  laifes  Cl,") 
by  ten.s,  tlius,  CCIODj  exprefl'es  ten  ihoii- 
fand,  CCCIOOO>  » hundred  thoufand. 
The  Romans  alio  exprelfed  any  number 
of  thoufarids  by  a line  drawn  over  any 
numeral  lefs  than  a thoufand  ; ^hiis,  f 
denotes  five  thoufand,  T.X  fixty  ij^fand' 
fo  likewife  M is  one  million, is 
two  millions,  ©’c. 

Some  modern  vt'riters  have  admitted  vari- 
ations in  this  method  of  notation ; thus 
we  find  IIX  expreflIng  eight,  IK-K 

eigkiy- 
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eighty-nine,  i,  or  ^ denoting  103,  and 
«,  or  A ftanding  for  CI3;  whence  ^ 
Pft  ten  thoiil'and,  twenty  thou- 

i'anii. 

The  Greeks  had  three  ways  of  expreffing 
miiiibefs  r firft,  every  letter  according  to 
its  place  m the  alphabet,  denoted  a num- 
ber, from  a,  one,  to  01,  twenty-four. 
3.  The  alphabet  was  divided  into  eight 
units,  a one,  i3  two,  y three,  &c,  into 

' eight  tens,  1 ten,  a twenty,  a thirty,  &c'. 
and  tight  hundreds,  gone  hundred,  0-  two 
iiiindix'd,  T three  hundred,  &c.  3.  1 ttood 
for  one,  n (’srili)  five,  A {Ssxn)  ten,  H 
(‘HMto)  a hundred,  x “ thoul'and, 

M (jsvjie)  ten  thoufand-;  -and  when  the 
letter  n inclofed  ' any  of  thele,  except  I, 
it  fliewed  the  inclofed  ietti-r  to  be  five 
times  its  value ; ps  fifty,  ]h[  five  hun- 
dred, ^ five  tboulaml,  jiyi[  lifty  tliou- 
fand. 

Thehebrew  numerals  confilled  of  their 
alphabet  divided  into  nine  units  ; thus, 
one,  3 two,  nine  tens,-  thus, 

f ten,  2 twenty,  Sff.nine  hundreddj  thu^, 
pone  hundred,  “|  two  hundred,  fefc.  and 
•jfive  hundred,  Q fix  hundred,  '■  feven 
hiindreii,  3 eight  hundred,  y nine  hun- 
dred. .They  expreffed  thoufands  by  the 
word  with  the  other  numerals  pre- 

fixed to  fignify  the  number  of  thoufands  : 
thus,  two  thoufand, 

lliiee  thoufand,  fefc. 

frmr/j  Character,  ufed  in  the  chamber 
of  accounts,  and  be  perfons  concerned  in 
the  management  of  the  revenue,  is,  pro 
perly  fpeaking,  nothing  ell'e  tlian.tlr*r& 
man  numerals,  in  letters'that  aie  not  m-di 
jufcule  1 thus,  inJteaJ  of  icxprcffing.fifry. 
fix  by  L VI.  they  denote  it  -by  linailer 
charaflers  Ivj. 

Character,  in  natural  hiftgry.  See  the 
article  Genus. 

Characters,  'hmorg  printers.  See  the 
articles  Letter,  and  Correction. 

Char.acters  upon  ioinb-jlonfs. 

S.  V,  Sille  vi  iior.  1.  e.  Stop  traveller. 
M.  S,  Meinoria;  facrum,  i.  c.  Sacred  to 
the  mvinory. 

D.  M.  Diis  manibus. 

I H S.  Jefus. 

X.  P.  acharaflerfound  in  the  catacombs 
in  Italy,  about  the  meaning  ol  which  au- 
thors are  not  agreed.  See  Cata.comk. 

Character,  in  epic  and  draniaiic  poetry, 
that  winch  is  perullar  in  the  manners  of 
any  perlbii,  and  dillipgtiiflsc'J  hni!  I'reni 
all  others.  , 


The  poetical  charafier,  fays  Mr,  Boffu, 
is'  not  properly  any  particular  virtue  or 
quality,  but  a compofition  of  feveral 
which  are  mixed  together,,  in  a different 
degree,  according  to  the  neeeffity  of 
the  fable,  and  the  unity  of  the  aflion  : 
there  niiifi  be  one,  how'ever,  to  reign  over 
all  the  reff,  and  this  muft  be  found  in 
foine  degree  in  every  part.  This  firll 
quality  in  Achilles  is  wrath,  in  Ulyfles 
diffimulaiion,  and  in  .ffineas  raildnefs. 
But  as  thefe  charafters  cannot  be  alone, 
ihey  miift  he  accompanied  with  others  to 
rmbellifli  them,  as  far  as  they  are  capa- 
ble, either  by  iiiding  their  defedts,  a.s  in  the 
anger  of  Achilles,  "which  is  palliated  by 
extraordinary  valour  ; or  by  making 
them  center  in  feme  folid  viitue,  as  in 
Ulyffes,  whofe difliiiiulation  makes  a part 
of  Ids  prudence  ; and  in  .ffineas,  whofe 
mildneis  is  employed  in  a fuhiriiffion  to 
the  vvill  ot  the  gods.  In  the  making  up 
of  which  union,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  the 
poets. have  joined  together  fuch  qualitiis 
as  are  by  , nature  the  inofc  compatible, 
vaioiir  vviih  auger,  piety  with  niildnel'a, 
and  prudence  with  diffimulation.  The 
f.ible  leqiiired  prudence  in  (Jiylfes,  and 
piety  in  XEueas  5 in  this,  therefore,  the 
poets  were  not  left  to  iheir  choice  ; but 
Homer  might  have  made  Achilie  . cow- 
ard, .without  abating  any  thing  from  the 
juftiipfs  of  his  fable;  fo  that  It  was  the 
recelfity  of  adorning  his  ch-anfler  that 
obliged  him  to  make  him  valiant : the 
charadler,  then,  cf  a hero  ia  the  epic 
poem  is  comppunded  of  rhree  f-rtsof  qua- 
lities, the  firif  .‘-ffirnti.al  to  the  fable  ; fire 
lecomi  embcililliinfiits  of  the  firff;  and 
'alour,  which  I'uftains  ,the  other  two, 
inakes  the  third. 

■ Unity  of  charafler  is  as  neceffary  as  the 
unity  of  tiie  fable  ; for  this  piir[)ofe  a 
pt  rfon  fliould  be  the  fame"  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  em!  ; not  that  lie  is  always  to 
bell  ay  the  lame  femi, 'rents  or  one  pafiion, 
blit  that  lie  fliould  never  fpeak  nor  aft  in- 
confilli-utiy  with  lijs'  fundamental  cha- 
ra8er.  For  infiance,  tlie'.wrak  may  fome- 
ti.ues  fallv  into  a w.rnnth  1 and  the  brealt 
o'  the  pallipii  ue  be  calm;  a change,  which 
often  introduces  in  the  'drama  a very  af- 
feAlng  variety  : but  if  the.  iiaiui  al  difpo- 
fition  of  the  formcT  was  tabe  i cprcleiited 
as  boillerous,  and  that  of  the  latter  mild 
and  foif,  tliey  would  both  aft  cut  of  cha- 
raftcr,  and  coiitratiifl- thcii;  perfons. 

T nie  characbers  are  Inch'  as  we  truly  and 
really  fee  in  "men,  or  may  exift  without 
any  cohtradiiSIiou  "to  nature;  no  man 
4-2  a Nqueftions 
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t^ueftions  but  there  have  been  men  aa  ge- 
nerous and  as  good  as  ^neas,  as  pal- 
fionate  and  as  violent  as  Achilles,  as  pru- 
dent and  wife  as  Ulyfles,  as  impious  and 
atheiftical  as  Mezentius,  and  as  amorous 
and  paffionate  as  Dido  : all  thefe  charac- 
ters, therefore,  are  true,  and  nothing 
but  juft  imitations  of  nature.  On  the  con- 
trary, a charafter  is  falie,  when  an  author 
fo  feigns  it,  that  one  can  fee  nothing  like 
it  in  rile  order  of  nature,  wherein  he  de- 
figns  it  lhall  ftand:  thefe  charaflers  lliould 
be  wholly  excluded  from  a poem,  becaufe 
tranfgreffing  the  bounds  of  probability 
and  reafon,  they  meet  with  no  belief  from 
■ the  readers.  They  are  fiiftions  of  the 
poet’s  brain,  not  imitations  of,  nature  ; 
and  yet  all  poetry  eflentially  confifts  in  an 
imitation  of  nature. 

Character- is  alfo  ufed  by  divines,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  of  theromifli  church,  for  an 
indelible  mark  which  the  facraments  of 
baptifm,  confirmation,  and  ordination 
leave  behind  them,  in  thofe  who  receive 
them. 

Dr.  Forbes,  in  Irenic.  lib.  ii.  cap.  1 1.  ex- 
plains the  fenfe  of  the  antients  touching 
the  indelible  charafter  in  a man  that  is 
depofed,by  which  he  is  diftinguiftied  from 
other  laymen  : but  to  make  this  diftinc- 
tion,  it  is  not  neceffary,  there  Ihould  be 
any  form  imprelTed,  but  a tranlient  a£f, 
that  is  long  ago  paft,  is  fuflScient,  -vix. 
that  he  was  once  a perfon  ordained.  The 
eharafter  that  remains  in  a depofed  per- 
fon, is  not  the  chatafter  of  any  prefent 
office  or  power,  but  only  fome  footftep  or 
mark  of  an  honour  that  is  paft,  and  of  a 
|)ower  that  he  once  had  ; by  which  foot- 
llep  he  is  diftinguiftied  from  other  laymen 
who  never  were  ordained  ; and  may,  af- 
ter a fufficient  penance  performed,  if  he 
be  found  fit,  and  the  advantage  of  the 
church  fo  require,  bereftored  again  with* 
out  a new  ordination. 

GHARACTERISTIG,  in  a general  fenfe, 
a peculiar  mark,  or  charafter,  whereby 
a perfon  or  thing  is  diftinguiftied  from 
all  others. 

Grammarians  ufe  the  term  charafleriftic, 
in  a more  limited  fenfe,  for  the  principal 
letter  of  a verb,  preferved  through  all  its 
moods,  and  tenfes,  derivatives  and  com- 
pounds : fuch  is  the  letter  <!«  in  the  word 
i>‘e--w. 

The  chara61eriftic  letter  is  of  moft  ufe  in 
the  formation  of  greek  verbs,  as  being  air- 
ways the  fame  in  the  correfponding  tenfes 
of  the  fame  conjugation,  that  is,  in  thofe 
formed  from  the  prefeat,  future,  or  pre- 


terit. See  the  articles  Verb,  Moob 
Tense,  &c.  ’ 

Characteristic  of  a logarithm,  the  fame 
wi'h  its  in  lex  or  exponent. 

Characteristic  of  a cur^e,  in  the  high, 
er  geometry,  a re6rilinear  aiwled 
triangle,  whofe  hypotliev-ufe  makes  a part 
of  the  curve,  not  fenfibly  d ffeter.t  iroma 
right  line. 

It  is  fo  called,  becaufe  curve  lines  arc 
ufed  to  be  H it  r.guiftir(l  ,'eiehv. 

CHA,RADR1US,  in  onvthology,  a genus 
of  birds  of  the  order  U the  fcolopices 
the  charaflers  of  which  are  thefe ; the 
beak  i.s  fliort,  of  a cylindrical  or  muDleii 
flnpe,  and  nbtufe  at  the  extremiry^  and 
there  are  only  three  toes  on  each  foot, 
which  are  connefled  together. 

To  this  giniis  belong,  i.  The  j.dover 
variegated  with  black  and  yellow,  2.  The 
green  plover.  3,  The  morinri  us  if  au- 
thors. 4.  The  hiaticula,  or  fea  lark, 
5.  The  lahul,  or  laplaad- plover,  with  a 
reddifli-brown  belly,  , the  nppei  part  of 
the  head  blackifti,  and  the  neck,  back, 
wings,  and  tail  grey,  variegated  with 
fpots  of  red. 

CHAR  AG,  the  tribute  which  the  chiiflians 
and  jews  pay  to  the  grand  fignior. 

It  is  generally  a piftole  a head,  and  fome- 
times  four  crowns.  The  chriftians  who 
come  to  travel  in  Tuiky,  pay  it  at  the 
firft  town  they  attrive  at : others  begin  to 
pay  it  at  nine  or  fixteen  year's  old  ; hut 
women,  priefts,  rabbins,  and  religious, 
are  exempted. 

CHAR  AX,  in  ichthyology,  the  name  by 
which  feveral  authors  call  the  cyprinus, 
with  twenty  rays  in  the  back-fin,  and 
with  the  fide-line  ftraight. 

CHARBON,  in  the  manege,  that  little 
black  fpot  or  mark  which  remains  after 
a large  fpot  in  the  cavity  of  the  corner 
teeth  of  a horfe : about  the  feventh  or 
eighth  year,  when  the  cavity  fills  up,  the 
tooth  being  fmooth  and  equal,  it  is  faid 
to,  be  rafed. 

CHARCAS,  the  fbuthern  divifion  of  Pe- 
ru, in  South  America,  remarkable  for 
the  filver-mines  of  Potofi. 

CHARCOAL,  a kind  of  fuel,  confiding  of 
half-burnt  wood,  much  ufed  by  artificers 
of  different  proftffions  ; and  that  not  on- 
ly as  fuel,  but  for  pelilhing  bi  afs  or  cop- 
per plates,  &e. 

The  belt  charcoal  for  common  ufes  is  that 
made  of  oak  p but  in  the  mamifaftureof 
gunpowder  they  commonly  ule  charcoal 
made  of  alder.  See  Gunpowtoer. 
Charcoal,  by  realdn  of  tlie  humidity  of 
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ihe  wood  being  moftly  diffipated  and  ex- 
haled in  the  fire,  wherein  it  is  prepared, 
makes  a ftrong  clear  fire  without  fmoke. 
The  Philofophical  Tranfaflions  give  an 
account,  of  fome  microfcopical  oblerva- 
tions  upon  charcoal  ; which  is  found  to 
contain  a furprizing  number  of  pores, 
difpofed  in  order,  and  traverfing  length- 
wife:  in  a piece,  the  i8th  part  of  an 
inch  long.  Dr.  Hook  reckoned  150  pores; 
whence  he  concludes,  that  in  one  of  an 
inch  diameter  there  are  not  lei's  than 
j,7Zi^,ooo  pores,  fo  that  there  is  no  piece 
of  charcoal,  how  long  foever,  but  may 
be  eafily  blown  through.  If  a piece  be 
broke  pietty  (hort,  it  may  be  feen  through 
by  a microicope.  It  is  10  this  prodigious 
nuinher  of  pores,  that  the  blacknels  of 
charcoal  is  owing  ; for  the  rays  ol  light, 
ftriking  on  the  charcoal,  ai-e  received  and 
abforbtd  in  its  pores,  inftead  of  being  re- 
flected i whence  the  body  muft  of  neceflity 
appear  black  ; blacknefs  in  a body  being 
no  more  than  want  of  refleftion. 

The  vapour  of  charcoal  or  fea-coal,  in 
acloferoom,  is  fatal.  It  is  the  more  dan- 
gerous, becaufe  it  comes  without  any  ill 
flnell,  and  fteals  on  by  little  and  little, 
cauling  only  a fainthefs,  without  any 
nianifeft  ftrangling. 

The  effe6l,  no  doubt,  is'  wrought  by  the 
infpilfation  of  the  air  ; or  rather  by  de- 
ftroying  its  elaftic  power. 
Q^^?^KDSofartkhoaks,  in  gardening,  the 
leaves  of  fair  articlroak-plants,  tied  and 
wrapped  up  in  ftraw  all  over,  but  the  top, 
during  the  autumn  and  winter;  this 
makes  them  grow  white,  and  lofe  fome 
of  their  bitternefs. 

Chards  of  beets,  white  beets  covered  o-ver 
with  dry  dung,  dur'^ng  the  winter  feafon, 
when  they  produce  large  tops,  with  a 
downy  cotton  rtioot, which  is  the  true  chard 
to  be  ufedin  pottages,  intermelTes,  Sfr. 
CHARENTE,  a river  of  France,  which,  . 
arilirg  in  theLimofin,  runs  weftward  by 
Angoulefme  and  Saintes,  falling  into  the 
bay  of  Bifcay,  oppofite  to  the  ifie  of 
Oleron. 

CH.'VRENTON,  the  name  of  two  towns 
in  France,  the  one  upon  the  Marmaude, 
in  the  Bourbonois  ; the  other  in  the  ifie 
of  France,  near  the'  confluence  of  the 
Marne  with  tire  Seine,  about  three  miles  . 
foiuh-eaft  of  Paris  : eaft  longitude  a®  30', 
and  north  latitude  48“*  4.5'. 

CHARGE,  in  gunnery,  the  quantity  of 
gunpowder  and  ball,  wherewith  a gun  is 
loaded  for  execution. 


The  rule  for  charging  large  piece!),  in 
war,  are,  that  the  piece  be  fii  lt  cleaned 
or  fcoured  within  fi:  e;  that  the  proper- 
quantity  of  powder  be  next'driven  in,  and 
rammed  down  : cate  however,  being  ta- 
ken, that  the  puwder,  in  ramming,  be 
not  bruifed,  becaufe  that  weakens  its  ef- 
fcdl  ; that  a little  quanf.ty  of  paper,  hay, 
lint,  or  the  like,  be  rammed  over  it  ; and 
that  the  ball  or  Ihot  ire  inliuded. 

If  the  ball  he  red  hot,  a tampion,  or 
trencner  of  green  wood,  is  to  be  driven 
in  before  it. 

The  weight  of  the  powder  necelTrry  fora 
charge  is  commonly  in  a fubduple  pro- 
portion to  that  of  the  ball.  See  the  articles 
Cannon,  Gun,  Shot,  Caliber, 
Projectiles, 

Ch.arge,  in  heraldry,  is  applied  to  the  fi- 
guies  reprefented  on  the  efcutcheon,  by 
which  the  bearers  are  diftinguifiied  from 
one  another;  and  it  is,  to  be  obferved, 
that  (00  many  charges  are  not  fo  honour- 
able as  fewer. 

Charge,  in  the  manege,  a preparation, 
or  ointment,  of  the  conliftence  of  a thick 
decodlion,  applied  to  the  flioulder-plaits, 
inflammations,  and  fprains,  of  horfes:  the 
parts  affefled  are  rubbed  and  chaffed 
with  this  corapofition,  after  which  they 
ffiould  be  covered  with  finking  paper. 
This  unguent  is  made  up  of  honey,  oil,, 
greafe,  turpentine,  and  Ibmetimes  lees  of 
wine,  and  ovher  matters. 

Charges  are  outward  applications  to  the 
bodies  of  horfes,  Sfr.  and  are  prepared 
divers  ways,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  difeafe, 

Ch.arge,  or  Overcharge,  in  painting,, 
an  exaggerated  reprefentation  of  any  per- 
fon,  wherein  the  likencls  is  preferred, 
bur  withal  ridiculed.  Few  painters  have 
the  genius  to  fucceed  in  thefe  charges  ; 
the  method  is,  to  pick  out  and  heighten 
fomething  amifs  in  the  face,  whether  by 
way  of  deleft  or  redundancy ; thu.s,  S 
natuie  has  given  a man  a nofe  a lltile 
larger  than  ordinary,  the  painter  falls  in 
with  her,  and  makes  the  nofe  extrava- 
gantly long  ;'  and  fo  in  other  places. 

Charge  of  lead  denotes  a quantity  of 
thhty-fix  pigs.  See  the  article  Pig. 

CHARGED,  in  heraldry.  A Ihield  carry- 
ing fome  imprefs  or  figure,  is  Paid  to  be 
charged  therewith  ; fo  alfo  when  one 
bearing,  or  charge,  has  another  figure 
added  upon  it,  it  is  properly  laid  to  be 
charged. 

Charged  cylinder,  in  the  art  of  war. 
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js  that  part  of  the  chace  of  the  gun  where 
the  powder  and  ball  are  contained. 

CHARIENTISM,  in  idieto- 

ric,  a figure  wherein  a taunting  expref- 
fion  is  foftened  by  a jeft. 

CHARIOT,  a half  coach,  having  only  a 
feat  behind,  with  a (tool,  at  molt,  before. 
See  the  r.rticles  Coach  and  Calash. 
The  chariots  of  the  antients,  chiefly  ufed 
in  war,  were  called  by  the  leveral  names 
higa,  triga,  &c,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  horfes  applied  to  diaw  them.  By 
this  fort  of  martial  machine  may  bS  un- 
derllood  either  cart,  coach,  chariot, 
chaife,  or  any  other  vehicle  moving  on 
wheels  : thefe  were  not  only  contrived  fvr 
fervice,  but  ornament,  being  richly  etn - 
bofled  with  gold  and  other  metals,  and 
likewife  adorned  with  cm  ioiis  hangings,. 
Every  chariot  carried  two  men,  who  were 
probably  the  warrior  and  the  charioteer  ; 
and  we  read  of  feveral  men  of  note  and 
valour  employed  in  driving  the  chariot. 
V/hen  the  wairiors  came  to  encounter  in 
clofe  fight,  they  .alighted  out  of  the  cha- 
riot, and  fought  on  loot  ; but  when  they 
were  weary,  which  often  happened,  by 
reafon  of  their  armour,  they  letired  into 
their  chariot,  and  thence  annoyed  their 
enemies  with  darls'and  miffive  weapons. 
Thefe  chariots  were  made  fo  ftrong,  that 
they  lalied  for  feveral  generations. 
Befides.this  fort,  we  find  frequent  men- 
tion of  the  currus  fakali,  or  thofe  chariots 

. armed  with  hooks,  or  I'cythes,  with  which 
whole  ranks  of  foldiers  were  cut  off  toge- 
ther, if  they  had  not  the  art  of  avoiding 
the  danger;  thefe  were  not  only  ufed  by 
the  Periians,  Syrians,  Egyptians,  &c. 
but  we  find  them  among  our  hritifli  an- 
cellors.  The  deferrptions  which  the  an- 
tients give  us  of  thefe  chariots,  is  much 
after  the  follovring  manner  : the  beam  to 
which  the  horfes  were  f aliened,  was  arm- 
ed with  pikes,  having  iron  points.lo  them, 
which  prbjefted  forwards  ; the  yokes  of 
the  horfes  had  likewile  two  long  points  of 
three  cubits  ; to  the  axle  tree  w'ere  alfo 
fixed  hnwfpiits,  ai  med  at  the  extremities 
with  I’cythes,  which  tore  every  thing  they 
met  with  to  pieces  : the  drivei’s  feat  was 
a kind  of  little  tower,  made  of  very  foliJ 
wood,  railed  hreaft  high  ; the  charioteer 
was  armed  all  over,  and  covered  with 
iron.  Thefe  chariots  were  fometimes  fo 
large  as  to  hold  feveral  men,  well  armed, 
who  fought  with  darts  and  arrows. 

Triumphal  Chariot  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal ornament.s  of  the  roman  celebration 
of  a victory.  See  the  article  Triumph, 


The  roman  triumphal  chariot  was  gene, 
rally  made  of  ivory,  round  like  a tuwer 
or  rather  of  a cylindrical  figure;  it  was 
fometimes  gilt  at  the  top,  and  ornament- 
ed with  crowns  ; and,  to  re'prefent  a vic- 
tory more  naturally,  they  ufed  to  ftainit 
with  blood.  It  was  ufually  drawn  liy 
four  white  horfes,  but  oftentimes  by  li- 
ons,  elephants,  tygers,  bears,  leopards 
dogs,  feV.  ’ 

Sailing  Chariot.  Maurice  of  NalTau, 
prince  of  Orange,  who  made  a confider- 
ahle  figure  in  Holland  againft  the  Spa- 
niaids,  hr.d  a chariot,' which,  inftead  of 
horfes,  was  driven  by  the  wind. 

CHARISJA,  in  heathen  antiquity,  a noc- 
turnal feftival,  kept  in  honom'  of  ilie 
graces,  and  confilting.chiefly  of  dancino ; 
only  that  fweet-meats,  called  likewife 
charifia,  were  diftributed  among  thofe 
prefent. 

CHARISTIA,  a feftival  of  the  antient 
Romans,  celebrated  in  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary, wherein  the  relations  by  blood 
and  marriage  met,  in  order  to  preferve 
a good  correfpondence;  and  that,  if  there 
happened  to  be  any  difference  among 
them,  it  might  be  the  more  eafily  accom- 
modated, by  the  good  humour  and  mirth 
of  the  entertainment. 

CHARISTICARY,  among  the  Greeks, 
a kind  of  donatary,  or  cominendalary, 
who  enjoyed  the  revenue  of  an  hofpital, 
or  monaftery,  without  being  accountable 
to  any  perfon.  See  CoMMENDAMand 
Abbot. 

CHARI  EATIVE  aid  or  fubfuly,  in  the 
canon  law,  a moderate  allowance  which 
a council  grants  a bifnop,  upon  any  ur- 
gent occafion,  as  when  his  revenues  will 
not  bear  his  expence.s  to  a council, 

CHARITY,  among  divines,  one  of  the 
three  grand  theological  virtues,  confilling 
in  the  love  of  God  and  of  our  neighbour, 
or  the  habit  and  difpofuion  of  loving  God 
with  all  our  heart,  and  our  neighboutas 
ourfelves. 

Charit'st,  among  moralifts,  is  ufed  for  the 
effe£l  of  a moral  virtue,  and  confifts  in 
fupplying.  the  neceffities  of  Others,  wlie' 
tber with  money,  counlel,  afiiftance,  01' 
the  like. 

Charity  of  our  lady,  in  churcli-hiftory,  a 
religious  order  in  France,  which,  though 
charity  vVas  the  principal  motive  of  thtir 
union,  grew,  in  length  of  time,  fo  dif- 
orderly  and  irregular,  that  their  ordci 
dwindled,  and  at  lad  became  extinfl. 
There  is  ftill  at  Paris  a leligious  order 
of  women,  called  nuns  hofpitallers  of  the 
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charity  of  our  lady.  The  religious  of 
this  hofpival  were  by  vow  obliged  to'-'ad- 
miniller.to  the  neceffities  of  the  poor  and 
the  Tick,  but  thofe  only  women. 

Charity  of  St.  HippaliUu,  a religious  con- 
gregation founded,  about  the  end  of  the 
XVIth  century,  by  one  Bernardin  Alva- 
rez, a Mexican,  in  honouy  of  St.  Hlppo- 
litus  the  martyr,  patron  of  the  city  of 
Mexico ; and  approved  by  pope  Gre- 
gory XIII. 

Charity-schools,  are  fchools  erefled 
and  maintained  by  various  parifties,  by 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  in- 
habitants, for  teaching  poor  children  to 
read,  write,  and  other  neceflhry  parts  of 
education.  In  molt  charity-fchools  the 
children  are  likewife  cloathed  and  put 
out  to  trades,  fervices,  &c,  on  the  fame 
charitable  foundation. 

The  charity-fchools  which  have  been 
erefled  of  late  years  in  London,  are  the 
greateft  inftance  of  public  fpirit  the,  age 
has  produced  ; but  indeed  when  we  con- 
fider  how  long  this  fort  of  beneficence 
has  been  on  foot,  we  muff  acknowledge 
it  is  rather  from  the  good  management 
of  thofe  inlfitutions,  than  from  the  num- 
ber and  value  of  the  benefaflions  to  them, 
that  they  make  fo  great  a figure:  one 
would  almoft  think  it  impoffible  that  in 
the  year  1711,  being  fourteen  years  from 
the  firlt  inlfitution,  there  lliould  not  have 
been  five  thoufand  pounds,  beftowed  in 
gifts  this  way,  nor  fixteen  hundred  chil- 
dren, including  nmles  and  females,  put 
out  to  methods  of  induftry. 

Of  late,  indeed,  thefe  charities  have  in- 
creafed,  and  there  are  now  few  pariflies 
in  and  about  London,  without  their  cha- 
I'ity-fchoolsj  befides  the  ,vaft  number  of, 
them  fpread  throughoutthernoft  confider- 
ahle  towns  ot  England  and  Wales,  and 
the  numeious  inlfitutions  of  that  kind 
all  over  Scotland. 

CHARKING,  or  Charring,  the  making 
of  charcoal.  See  Charcoal. 

CHARLATAN,  or  Charletan,  an  em- 
piric, or  quack,  who  retails  his  medicines 
on  a public  Ifage,  and  draws  the  people 
about  him  with  his  buffooneries,  feats  of 
aflivity,  tSfr'.  See  the  article  Empiric, 

CHARLEMONT,  a town  of  the  province 
of  Narrinr,  in  the  aulfrian  Netherlands, , 
about  eighteen  miles  fouth  of  Namur: 
ealt  longitude  4."  40',  and. north  latitude 
50°  10'. 

Cil.ARLiiivjojj’j-  is  alfo  the  name  of  a town 
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water,  in  the  comity  of  Armagh,  and 
province  of  Ulller,  about  fix  miles  fouth- 
eaft’of  Dungannon  ; weft  longit.  6°  50^, 
and  north  lat.  50°  16'. 

CHARLEROY,  a ftrong  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Namur,  in  the  aulfrian  Nether- 
lands, fitnated  on  the  river  Sambre,  about 
nineteen  miles  welt  of  Namur:  ealt  Ion - 
gitml’e4°  20',  and  north  latitude  50°  30'. 

CHARLES's-CAPE,  a promontory  of 
Virginia,  in  north  America,  forming  the 
northern  head-land  of  the  Ifreight  that' 
enters  the  bay  of  Cheafepeak. 

Charles’s-cape  is  alfo  the  name  of  a 
head-land  on  the  fouth-wclf  part  of  the 
Ifreight  entering  into  Hudfon’s  bay. 

Charles’s-fort,  a fortrefs  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  and  province  of  Munfter,  in 
Ireland,  fitualed  at  the  mouth  of  Kinfale- 
harboui  j welt  longitude  8®  20',  and 
north  latitude  51°  21'. 

Charles'’S'TOWN,  the  capital  of  South 
Carolina,  in  North  America,  fituated  on 
a peninfula  formed  by  Afliley  and  Coopee 
rivers,  the  former  of  which  is  navigable 
for  Ihips  twenty  miles  above  the  town  : 
welt.  long.  79®,  and  north  lat.  32°  3c'. 

Charle.5’s  WAiNjin  altronomy,  leven  (tars 
in  the  conitellation  called  urfa  major,  or 
the  great  bear.  See  the  article  Ursa. 

CHARLETON,  an  illand  at  the  bottom  of 
Hudlbn’s-bay,  in  North  America,  fnbjeft 
to  Great  Britain  : welt  longitude  go®, 
and  north  latitude  52®  30'. 

CHARLEVILLE,  a town  of  Ireland,  in 
I the  county  of  Cork,  and  province  of  Ul- 
fter,  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Cork  ; 
weft  long.  8°  38',  and  north  lat.  52®  13', 

Charleville  is  alfo  a town  of  Cham- 
paign, in  France,  about  thirty-five  miles 
north-well  of  Rhelms  ; ealt  long.  4®  35', 
and  north  lat.  49®  45'. 

CH  ARLOCK,  the  englilh  name  of  a plant 
called  by  botanifts  rapiftrum,  or  crambe. 
See  the  article  Crambe. 

Charlock  is  a very  tronblefome  weed  in 
corn-fields,  where  we  find  two  fpecies  of 
it  very  common,  niie,.  one  with  a yellow 
flower,  and  the  other  with  a white  one. 
To  prevent  its  growth,  the  farmers  mix 
ho'rle-dung  with  their  cow-dung  ufed  in 
manure,  as  the  laft  is  very  apt  to  breed 
the  charlock.  When  a field  of  barley  is 
much  Infefted  with  it,  they  mow  it  down 
in  May,  when  in  flower,  taking  care  only 
to  cut  it  fo  low  as  juft  to  take  off  the  tops 
of  the  leaves  of  the  barley. 

CHARM,  a terni  derived  from  the  lalin 
carmen,  a Verfe,  and  ufed  to  denote-  a 
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magic  power,  or  fpell,  by  which,  with 
the  affiftance  of  the  devil,  forcerers  and 
witches  were  fuppofed  to  do  wonderful 
things,  tar  furpafhng  the  power  of  na- 
ture. Thefe  things  are  now  lufficiently 
exploded.  ■ See  the  articles  Magic, 
Carmen,  Amulet,  &c. 

CHARNEL,  or  Charnel-house,  a kind 
of  portico,  or  gallery,  uiually  in  or  near 
a church-yard,  over  which  were  anticntly 
laid  the  hones  ot  the  dead,  alter  the  lielh 
was  wholly  conlumed. 

Charnel-houfes  are  nowufually  adjoining 
to  the  church. 

CHAROLLES,  a town  of  Burgundy,  in 
France,  about  thirty-fcven  miles  fouth- 
w'eft  of  Challons  on  the  Si'an  ; eaft  lon» 
gilmie  4°  6',  and  north  lat.  46°  aj'. 

CHARRE.  or  Gilt  char're,  a trutta- 
ceoiis  ndi,  called  by  many  carpio,  and 
I'eckoned  by  Artedi  a Ipecies  of  falmon, 
lefs  than  a foot  in  length,  with  five  rows 
ot  teeth  in  its  palate. 

J^ed  Charre,  is  likcwife  a fpecies  of  fal- 
mon,  call  d by  authors  timbla  minor:  it 
is  much  of  the  fame  fize  with  the  former, 
with  thebeliy-fin  red,  and  the  under  jaw 
a little  longer  than  th'  upper  one. 

CHARRING.  See  Charking. 

CHART,  or  sea-chart,  an  hvdmgra- 

_ phical  map,  or  a projeftion  ot  fume  parts 
of  :he  earth’s  fuperficies  m piano,  for  the 
life  of  n .vigators. 

Charts  differ  very  confiderably  from  geo- 
graphical or  land  maps,  which  are  of  no 
ufe  in  navigation  Nor  are  I'ea  charts  all 
of  the  fame  kind,  fome  being  what  we 
call  plain-  harts,  others  mercator-charts, 
,an:l  others  globular- charts. 

Plain  Charts  is  a reprelentation  of  fome 
part  of  the  I'uperficies  of  the  terraqueous 
globe,  in  which  the  meri  iians  are  fuppof- 
ed parallel  to  each  other,  the  parallels  of 
latitude  at  equal  diftances,  and  conte- 
quently  the  degrees  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude eVci  y where  equal  to  each  other. 

To  confiruQ  a plain  Chart,  that  thall  con- 
tain from  five  degrees  north,  to  five  de- 
grees Ibuth  latitude  ; and  from  fix  degrees 
ealt,  to  fix  degrees  weft  longitude  ; draw 
the  meridian  AB  (plate  XL.  fig.  5.)  and 
divide  it  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  there 
are  degrees  of  latitude,  which  in  this 
cafe  are  ten  s at  right  angles  to  the  me- 
ridian.A  B,  draw  the  lines  A D and  B C, 
which  will  repr'efent  the  parallels  of  five 
degrees  north  and  five  louth  latitude  ; 
and  fet  off  in  each  the  number  of  degrees 
}t  man:  contain,  in  this  cafe  twelve,  of 


the  fame  length  with  the  degrees  of  Jati, 
tude. 

Through  the  feveral  divifions  of  the  right 
lines  A D and  B C draw  right  lines 
which  will  repivfent  lb  many  meridians 
in  the  chart.  Through  the  feveral  Hivi, 
Cons  of  the  line  A B,  draw  right  lines 
parallel  to  AD,  or  B C,  which'  will 
reprefent  fo  ifiany  parallels  of  latitude. 
If  you  divide  each  of  the  right  angles 
A,  B,  C,  D,  into  eight  equal  parts,  and 
draw  lines  from  the  angular  points 
through  the  feveral  divifions  of  the  arches, 
they  will  reprefent  the  runib-lines  upon 
the  chart,  which  are  of  ufe  in  finding 
the  bearing  of  places  from  each  other! 
but  to  avoid  the  confufion  which  attends 
a multiplicity  of  lines,  the  rumb  lines 
from  but  one  angle  ate  deiineated. 

For  the  ufe  of  this  chart,  fee  the  article 
Navigation. 

Mercator's  Ch.art,  is  that  where  the  men- 
diaus  are  Rraigtit  lines  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  equidiftant ; the  parallels  are 
alfo  ftraight  lines,  and  parallel  to  each 
other  : but  the  diftance  between  them  in- 
cteafes  from  the  equinoflial  tuw.uds  ei- 
ther  pole,  in  the  ratio  of  the  fecant  of  the 
latitude  to  the  radius. 

If  the  i'uperficies  of  the  terreftiial  globe 
be  fuppofed  to  be  taken  off,  and  extend- 
ed on  a plane,  lb  as  to  make  the  me  idi. 
anspaiallel  to  each  oiher,  and  the  de- 
grees of  longitude  every  where  equal, 
it  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  i'  mull  he  pro- 
duflive  of  molt  notorious  eriors;  fur  an 
illand  in  latitude  60^",  where  the  ra- 
dius of  the  parallel  is  only  equal  to  one 
half  ot  the  radius  of  the  equator,  will 
, .have  its  length  fiom,  eaft  to  weft  dillort- 
ed  in  d 'uble  ratio  to  what  it  was  on 
the  globe;  that  is,  its  length  from  eaft 
to  weft,  in  comparifon  oi  its  breadth 
from  north  to  fouth,  will  be  reprelented 
in  a double  proportion  to  what  it  really 
is ! whence  it  follows,  that  in  whatever 
proportion  the  degrees  of  any  parallel  are 
increaled  or  diminilhed,  by  a projeflion 
in  piano,  the  degrees  of  longitude  ought 
to  be  increaled  or  diminilhed  in  the  lame 
ratio ; for  oiherwile  the  true  bearings  and 
diftances  of  places  will  be  loft,  as  in  the 
cale  of  the  plain-chart,, where  the  degrees 
of  latitude  and  longitude  are  all  equal. 
Though  this  projeflion  is  generally  called 
Mercator’s  projeflion,  yet- our  country- 
man, Mr. 'Wright,  lad  long  before  in- 
vented if,  demoniliated  its  ule,  snil 
fliewn  a ready  way  ol  conftrufling  it,  hy 
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thfi  meridian  line,  by  a conti- 
nued'addition  of  fecants  ; but  neither  of 
thefe  gentlemen  is  thought  the  original 
author  of  it,  as  being  hinted  by  Ptolemy 
about  two  thoufand  years  ago. 

The  manner  of  cotiftruSing  this  projeSion. 
Let  AB  (plate  XLI.  fig.  i.)  be  an 
arch  of  the  equator,  intercepted  between 
any  two  meridians  as  AP,  B P,  meetirrg 
in  P,  the  pole  of  the  fphere,  whofe  center 
is  C.  Upon  the  points  A and  B,  ereft 
the  perpendiculars  AH  and  B I,  and 
ietDE  reprefent  an  arch  of  any  parallel 
contained  between  the  fame  meridians. 
Draw  C A and  C B,  KD  and  KE,  per- 
pendicular to  P C ; through  D and  E 
draw  C.F,  C G,  and  join  EG;  laftly, 
let' fall  the  perpendicular  D L. 

Now  the  arch  of  the  equator  AB  is  to 
the  fimilar  arch  of  the  parallel  D E,  as 
AC  is  to  DK,  or  as  the  radius  to  the 
co-fine  of  the  latitude  AD.  Suppofe 
now  the  meridians  A P,  BP,  to  be  in 
part  projefled  into  the  perpendiculars 
A H and  B I,  then  will  the  arch  D E be 
projefted  into  the  arch  FG?=!AB;  but 
in  this  cafe  D E,  the  natural  length  of  the 
arch,  istoFG  its  protraffed  length,  as 
the  radius  C D to  the  fecant  of  the  lati- 
tude CF,'  or  as  the.co-fineLC  to  the 
radius  CD  ; for  as  C F : A C=C  D : : 
DCiLC.  Hence  it  follows  that  the 
degrees  of  latitude  in  Mercator’s  ohart, 
increafein  proportion  of  the  fecant  of  the 
latitude  to  the  radius. 

For  the  conftrudtion  and  ufes  of  Merca- 
tor’s chart,  fee  Mercator's  SMLtNG. 
C/s4u/ar  Chart,  a meridional  projedfion, 
wherein  the  diftance  of  the  eye  from  the 
plane  of  the  meridian,  upon  which  the 
prpjeftion  is  made,  is  fuppofed  to  be  equal 
to  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  45°.  This 
projeflion  comes  the  near'eft  of  all  to  the 
nature  of  the  globe,  becaufe  the  meridi- 
ans therein  are  placed  at  equal  diftances; 
the  parallels  alfo  are  nearly  equidilfant, 
and  confequently  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
earth  have  their  proper  proportion  of 
magnitude,  diftance  and  fituation,  nearly 
the  fame  as  on  the  globe  itfelf. 

Chorop’aphic  Charts,  defcriptions  of  par- 
ticular countries.  See  Chorooraphy. 
Hdhgraphic  Charts,  defer! jrtions  of  the 
body  of  the  fun,  and  of  the  maciilx  or 
fpots  obferved  in  it.  See  the  articles 
FACULAi,  Maculte,  fl?riSuN. 

Charts,  ftieets  of  large  pa- 
per, whereon  leveral  parts  of  the  laud  and 
fea  are  defrribed,  with' their  refpeflive 
coalb,  harbours,  founds,  flats,  rocks, 
VOL.  I. 


{helves,  fands,  &c,  together  with  the 
longitude  and  latitude  of  each  place,  and 
the  points  of  the  compafs.  See  the  article 
■ Chart,  or  Sea  Chart, - 
Selenographic  Charts,  particular  defcrip- 
tions of  the  fpots,  appearances,  and  ma- 
culae of  tire  moon.  See  the  article  He~ 
liographic  ChPlKts,  fupra. 
topographic  Charts,  draughts  of  fome 
fmall  parts  of  the  earth  only,  or  of  fome 
particular  places,  without  regard  to  its 
relative  fituation,  as  London,  York,  &c. 
CHARTA  EMPORETICA,  in  pharmacy, 
&c,  vl  kind  of  paper  made  very  foft  and 
porous,  ufed  to  filter  withal. 

Charta,  in  antient  cuftoms,  is  not  only 
ufed  for  a charter,  but  alfo  for  a ftatute. 
See  Charter  and  Statute. 
Charta-magn A,  an  antient  inftrument, 
containing  feveral  privileges  and  liberties 
granted  to  the  church  and  ftate  by  Ed- 
ward the  confeffbr,  together  with  others 
r relating  to  the  feudal  laws  of  William 
the  conqueror,  granted  by  Henry  I.  all 
confirm'ed  by  the  fucceeding  princes.  Sea 
the  article  Magn a-charta. 

Charta  pardonationis  se  defen« 
.DENDO,  is  the  form  of  a pardon  for  a 
man’s  flaying  another  in  his  own  de- 
fence. 

Chartapardonationis  utlagari.®,' 
the  form  of  a pardon  for  a man  that  is 
out-Iawed. 

Charta  simplex,  is  a Angle  deed,  or 
deed-pole.  See  the  article  Deed. 
CHARTER,  in  law,  a written  inftrument 
or  evidence  of  things  aifted  between  one 
perfon  and  another.- 
Charters  of  private  perfons,  are  deeds 
and  inftruraents  for  the  conveyance  of 
lands,  isfe.  Here  the  purchafer  of  land 
fliall  have  all  the  charters  and  deeds,  as 
incident  to  the  fame,  and  for  the  main- 
. tenance  of  his  title.  But  tl\is  is  under- 
Itood  where  the  feoflfer  is  not  bound  to  a 
general  warranty  of  the  land. 

Great  Charter,  maoka-charter.  See 
the  article  MAGN a-chaRTA. 

Charter  of  the  king,  is  where  the  king 
makes  a grant  to  any  perfun  or  body  po- 
litic, as  a charter  of  exemption,  of  pri- 
vilege, pardon,  Sfr. 

Charter  of  the  forefi,  that  wherein  the 
laws  of  the  foreft  are  comprifed  and  efta- 
b.'ilhed.  See  the  article  Forest. 
Charter-house.  See  Chartreuse. 
Charter-land,  fuch  land  as  a perfon 
holds  by  charter,  that  is,  by  evidence  in 
writing,  otherwife  termed  free-hold.  See 
the  artick  FREE-HOLDi  ■ 
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CSaRter-Partv,  in  commerce,  a deed  or 
writing  indented,  that  is,  made  between 
jtietchants  and  feafating  men,  concerning 
their  merchandize  and  rnaritime  affairs. 
A.  charter-party  ot  affreightment,  fettles 
the_ag'eemert  in  relation  to  the  freight 
of  a fliip  and  cargo,  between  the  mer- 
chant and  commander  or  mafter  of  the 
yeffel.  It  binds  the  mafter  to  deliver  the 
cargo  in  good  condition  at  the  place  of 
difcharge,  &c. 

In  thnfe  charter-parties,  if  the  dangers  of 
the  Tea  are  excepted,  it  has  been  adjudged 
that  fuch  exception  extends  as  well  to 
any  danger  upon  the  fea  from  pirates  or 
men  of  war,  as  to  common  dangers  by 
fliipwreck,  tempefts,  fefc. 

'The  charter-party  differs  from  a bill  of 
load'ng,  in  that  the  fiifl:  is  for  the  intire 
fjeighf  or  lading,  and  that  for  bo  h ago- 
ing and  returning:  whereas  the  latter  is 
only  for  a part  of  the  freight,  or  at  moft 
only  for  the  voyage  one  way. 

The  common  law  always  conftrues  char- 
ter-parties, as  near  as  may  be,  according 
to  the  intention  and  defign  of  them,  and 
not  according  to  ihe-literal  fenfe.  And, 
if  the  matter  of  a fliip  enters  into  a char- 
ter-party for  hinifclf  and  owners,  the 
mafter  in  that  cafe  may  releafe  the  freigh- 
ters, without  advifing  with  the  owners  : 
though  if  the  owners  let  out  to  freight 
fuch  a fhip,  whereof  A.  B.  is  mafter,  and 
he  only  covenants  at  the  bottom,  and 
fubfcribes  his  name,  here  his  releal'e  will 
not  bind  or  affeiSl  the  owners  of  the  Ihip; 
but  their  releafe,  on  the  other  hand  (liall 
bind  and  include  him.  See  FREIGHT. 

CH ARTIS  REDDEN  DIS,  in  law,  a writ 
that  lies  againft  a peribn,  who  having 
charters  of  feoffment  delivered  to  him  to 
keep,  afterwards  refufes  to  deliver  them. 

tHARTOPHYLAX,  the  name  ot  an  offi- 
cer of  the  church  of  Conftantinople,  who 
attends  at  the  door  of  the  rails  when  the 
facrament  is  adminiftered,  and  gives  no- 
tice to^  the  priefts  to  come  to  the  holy 
table.  He  reprefents  the  patriarch  upon 
the  bench,  tries  all  ecclefiaftical  caufes, 
keeps  ail  the,  marriage  regifters,  affifts  at 
the  confecration  of  bifhops,  and  prefents 
the  bilhop  eledt  at  the  foleinnity,  and  like- 
wife  all  other  fubordinate  clergy, 

CHARTRES,  a large  city  of  France,  in 
the  province  of  Orleanois,  fituated  on  the 
river  Eure,  about  forty-two  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Paris  5 eaft  long.  31',  north 
lat.  48®  ly'. 

It  is  a biftiop’s  fee, 

CHARTREUSE,  or  Chartreuse 


■ GRAND,  a celebrated  monaftery,  the  ta. 
pital  of  all  the  convents  oi  die  carthuliaii 
monks,  fitinted  on  a fteep  rock  in  the 
middle  of  a large  f -, reft  of  fir-trees,  about 
fcven  miles  north  -eaft  of  Grenoble,  in  the 
province  of  Dauphine,  in  France;  call 
long.  5’  sc/,  north  lat.  45®  20'.  Seethe 
article  Carthusians. 

From  this  mother  convent,  all  the  others 
of  the  fumr  order  take  their  name- 
among  which  was  the  chartreufe  of  Lon- 
don, corruptly  called  the  charter-hoiife, 
now  converted  into  an  hofpital,  called 
from  its  founder  Sutton’s  hofpital,  and 
endowed  with  a revenue  of  6oool.^tr 
ann. 

Here  are  maintained  eighty  decaved 
gentlemen,  not  under  fifty  years  of  age; 
allb  forty  -four  boys  are  maintained,  edu- 
cated, and  fitted  either  for  the  univer- 
fity  or  trades.  Thofe  lent  to  the  univer- 

' fity,  have  an  exhibition  of  20  1.  a yeai 
each  for  eight  years  ; the  reft  are  putts 
trades  : the  governors  of  this  hofpital  are 
fixteen  in  nui-nber,  all  perlbns  of  the  frft 
diftindlion,  and  take  their  turns  in  tlieno- 

. mination  of  penfioners  and  fcholars. 

CHARTULARY,  cbartvlarms,  an  offi- 
cer in  the  latin  church,  anl'wering  to  lh( 
charfophylax  of  tiu-  Greeks.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Chartophylax. 

CHARYBDIS,  a lock  in  the  ftrait  of 
Medina,  between  Italy  and  Sicily,  much 
celebrated  in  the  writings  of  antient  poets, 

Charybdis  is  alfo  an  appellafon  given 
by  Dr.  Plot  to  certain  openings  in  the 
bottom  ol  tlie  fea,  whereby  the  waleris 
conveyed  to  the  origin  or  fources  ot 
fprings,  rivers,  £fc. 

The  fluxus  mol'chnnicus,  or  maalflroiiie 
on  the  coaft  of  Norway,  is  foppofcdvobe 
owing  to  fome  fuch  fubterranean  ill- 
draught  ; and  it  is  advanced  alfo,  ihit 
the  Mediterranean  fea  could  not  be  emp- 
tied of  the  vaft  quantities  of  waiers  it 
receive.s,  but  mull  overflow  the  land  of 
Egypt,  uolefs  (wallowed  by  fome  fiitli 
charybdis,  which  is  either  in  (bine  paitof 
the  bafon  of  that  fea,  or  near  the  inoulll 
of  it ; in  which  cafe,  it  may  be  the  oc- 
calion  of  that  ftrong  under-current,  do- 
fcribed  by  all  thofe  who  have  treated  ol 
this  fea.  An  immenfe  charybdis,  placed 
near  the  Strait’s  mouth,  may  be  hid  iindet 
the  immenfity  of  waters  there;  but  as  it 
would  abibrb  the  deep  waiers  continual- 
ly, and  that  in  large  quantities,  it  would 
neceffarily  caufe  Iqch  an  under-cui'rent 
there. 

CHASE,  a great  quantity  of  ground  lyu'g 
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♦pen  ami  privileged  for  wild  beads  and 
wild  fowl.  Such  is  Endfield-chafe. 

A chafe  differs  from  a foreft,  inafniuch 
as  it  may  be  in  the  hands  of  a I'ubjeft, 
which  a foreft  in  its  proper  nature  can- 
not; and  from  a' park,  in,  that  it  is  not 
inclofed,  and  hath  more  officers.  A 
chafe  is  not  endowed  like  a foreft  with  fo 
many  lihertihs,.  as  the  courts  of  attach- 
ment, fwainmote,  and  juftice  feat;  and 
cannot  lawfully  be  made,  without  licenl'e 
from  the  king  under  the  broad  leal. 

Chase  in  the  fea-language,  fignifies  the 
(liip ch ifed  or  purfued.  See  Chasing. 

yipw Chase,  i?  to  purfue  a fliip  at  fea. 

Stern  Chase,  is  when  the  chafe  is  right  a- 
head  with  the  chafer. 

Je  lie  with  a Jhifs  fore-foot  in  the  Chase, 
is  to  fail  the  neareft  way  to  meet  her,  and 
fo  to,  crofs  her  in  her  way,  or  to  come 
acrofs  her  fore-  foot. 

A (hip  Is  laid  to  have  a good  forward  or 
fteir-diafe,  when  (he  is  built  foi  ward  on, 
ora-fterri,  that  flie  can  carry  many  guns, 
to  (hoot  right  forwards  or  backwards. 

Chase  of  a gun,  is  tne  whole  bore  of  a 
piece  (if  cannon. 

Chase  guns,  thofe  guns  the  ports  of 
which  are  eithi-r  in  the  head  or  in  the 
hern.  The  ioimcr  are  uftful  in  chafing 
Olliers  ; the  laiter,  when  a Ihip  is  chafed 
or  piimied  by  another  (liip. 

CHASING,  in  the  fea-langiiage,  is  (he 
giving  chafe.  See  the  article  Chase. 

In  chilijig,  thefe  rules  are  t 1 be  obferved. 
If  the  ciiai'e  be  to  the  wlntlward,  the 
chafer  is  to  hring  all  his  tacks  aboard; 
and  to  (hape  his  courfe  to  meet  her  at  the 
nearelt  angle,  I',  ihe  chafe  be  to  the  lee- 
ward, ihen  the  ch.al’;r  may  come  in  with 
her,  unltfs  (he  bear  right  belore  the 
wind,  and  fo  outfail  her;  or  bring  her 
dole  by  a winil,  and  the  chafer  prove 
the  more  leeward  (hip.  ' If  the  chal'e  he 
found  right  a-head,  and  fo  the  chafer  be 
put  to  a (fern  chafe,  then  the  belt  Cailer 
will  carry  it,  if  there  be  fea-room  and 
day-light. 

Being  come  up  clofe  with  the  chafe,  en- 
deavour to  crofs  her  fore-foot,  by  which 
menns  you  will  both  hinder  her  way, 
avoid  the  fury  of  her  ordnance,  and 
fcower  her  decks  from  Item  to  Item,  as 
you  pals  thwart  her  hawl'e.  And  if  flie 
til  ikes  away  from  you,  ply  vour  guns 
with  cafe  (hot,  or  crofs  bar-ftiot,  at  her 
fail',  yards,  malts,  and  general  tackling. 

Ghaiin'g  of  gold,-Jikier,  See,  See  the  ar- 
ticle Enchasing. 

Chasm,  , or  properly 


fignifies  a large  gap  or  hiatus ; and  henc* 
has  been  ufecl  for  ofeitation  Or  yawning. 

CHASTE-tree,  the  englifii  name  of  the 
,;vitex.  See 'he  article  Vitex. 

CHASTISEMENT,,  in  the  manege,  the 
fevere  anil  rii-or-ms  eff  ifl;  of  the  aids  ; for 
when  the  aids  are  given  with  feverity, 
they  become  punifliments.  See  Aids. 

CHATELET,  the  name  of  certain  courts 
of  juftice  eftabliftied  in  feveral  cities  ia 
France.  The  grand  chatelct  at  Paris, 
is  the  [ilace  where  the  prefidial  orordina- 
-ry  court  of  juftise  o(  the  proyolt  of  Paris 
is  kept ; confiding  of  a prefidial,  a civil 
chamber,  a criminal  chamber,  and  a 
chamber  of  policy.  The  little  chatelet 
is  an  old  fort,  now  ferving  as  a prifon. 

CHATHAM,  a port-town  of  Kent,  ad- 
joining to  Rochelter,  fituated  on  the  river 
Medway,  thirty  miles' fouth-eaft  of  Lono 
don  ; eatt  long.  40°,  north  lat  51*120'. 

It  is  one  of  the  principal  ftations  of  the 
royal  navy,  and  is  furniflied  with  timber, 
rope-yards,  and  _all  manner  of  naval 
(lores,  fufficiert  for  the  building  and  fit- 
ting out  the  larged  fleet. 

CHATTEAU-dAMBRESIS,  a town  of 
the  Carabrefis,  in  the  french  Netherlands, 
fituated  on  the  river  Selle,  thirteen  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Cambray  ; endlong.  3°  ay', 
north  lat.  50°  6'. 

Chatteau-dauphine,  a fortre^  Ctu- 
ated  on  the  frontiers  of  Piedmont,,  in  the 
province  of  Dauphine,  but  yielded  to  the 
king, of  Sardinia ; eaftlong.  6®  40',  noith 
lat.  44°  30'. 

C H A T T E A o-D-u  N,  3 town  of  France, 
twenty-five  miles  north  welt  of  Orleans  5 
fad  long.  1°  25',  north  lat.  48°  5'. 

Cha.tteau-ROUx,  a town  of  Berri,  in 
France,  fituated  upon  iheindre,  about 
filteen  leagues  from  Bourges. 

CHATEL  CHALONS,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  province  ofFrenche  Compte,  about 
tw-nty  miles  Couth  of  Dole;  eaftlong. 
5®  31',  north  lat.  46“  50'. 

CHATTELERAUT,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  province  of  Oileaaois.  about  eigh- 
teen miles  nortli-eall  of  Poifliers ; esft 
long.  35',  north  lat.  46®  45'. 

CH.’ATTELET,  a town  of  ihe  Low  Coiin.. 
tries,  in  the  province  of  Namur,  fituated- 
on  the  river  Sambre,  four  miles  eaft  of 
Cbarleroy;  eait  long!  4®  30',  north  lat, 
5,0°  2,;'. 

CHATTELS,  in  law,  all  forts  of  goods 
moveable  and  immoveable,  except  fuch  as 
are  in  the  nature  of  freehold. 

Chattels  are  reckoned  either  perfonal,  or 
real. 
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The  former  are  fiich  as  (1o  belong  either 
immediately  to  the  perfon  of  a man,  as 
his  horfe,  fword,  isfr.  or  fuch  things  as 
being  injurioufly  held  from  him,  a man 
hath  no  way  to  rei-pver  but  by.  a peifonal 
ailion.  See  the  article  Personal. 

The  latter  are  fuch  as  do  not  immediate- 
ly belong  to  the  perfon  of  a man,  but  to 
fome  other  thing,  by  way  of  indepen- 
dance,  as  a box  with  charters  of  land, 
apples  upon  a tree,  &c,  or  fuch  things  as 
necelTarily  ilTue  out  of  fome  immoveable 
thing  to  a perfon,  as  a leafe  or  rent  for 
years  ; alfo  a hold  at  will. 

CHATTER,  or  STONE  chatter.  See 
the  article  Stone. 

CHATTIGAN,  a port-town  of  India,  in 
the  province  of  Bengal,  fituated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  moft  eafterly  branch  of  the 
Ganges,  fubjeft  to  the  mogul : eaft  long. 
91  north  lat.  45°. 

CHATTILLON,  a town  ofBurgundy,  in 
France,  about  Cxteen  miles  fouth -welt  of 
Geneva;  eaft  long.  5°  40', -north  lat. 
46"^  16'. 

This  is  likewife  the  name  of  feveral 
other  towns  of  France,  fituated  upon  the 
Indre,  the  Loing,  the  Loire,  the  Marne, 
the  Saone,  &c. 

CH  AVARIGPITS,  a feftof  mahometans, 
who  deny  that  God  ever  fent  a prophet 
that  was  infallible,  and  who  had  a com- 
miffion  to  give  a law  to  mankind:  they 
pretend  likewife,  that  if  fuch  an  office 
Ihould  ever  become  neceftary,  it  would 
not  be  confined  to  a Angle  family,  but 
that  every  man  of  probity  and  virtue 
would  he  capable  of  that  honour. 
CHAUFE-WAX.  See  Chafe-wax. 
CHAUMONT,  the  name  of  two  towns  of 
France : the  one  fituated  in  the  ifle  of 
France,  thirty  miles  north- weft  of  Paris  : 
eaft  longitude  2°,  north  latitude  49°  18'; 
• the  other  fituated  on  the  river  Marne,  in 
the  province  of  Champaign  ; eaft  long. 
5°  15',  north  lat.  48"  iz'. 
CHAUNTER,  Chauntor,  or  Chan- 
. tor.  See  the  article  Chantor. 
CHAUNTRY,  or  Chantry.  See  the 
article  Chantry. 

CHAUSE-TRAPE,orCHAUssB-TRAPE, 
the  fame  with  caltrop.  See  Caltrop. 
CHAZINZARIANS,  in  church-hiftory, 
a fe£l  of  heretics  who  adored  the  crofs. 
Chazus  fignifies  the  crofs,  in  the  arme- 
nian  language : they  arofe  in  Armenia, 
■ in  the  feventh  century. 

CHEADLE,  a market-town  of  Siafford- 
Ihire,  ten  miles  north-eaft  of  Stafford: 
weft  long.  2°,  north  lat.  53°. 


CHEASPEAK-B AY,  a large  frifi, 
of  the  fea,  which  runs  up  about  thtce 
hundred  miles  into  the  country  between 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  in  North  Aine- 
rica:  it  is_  navigable  almoft  all  thewaj 
for  large  fliips  ; being  about  twenty  miles 
broad  at  the  entrance  between  Charles, 
cape  and  cape  Henry,  and  between  twen- 
ty  and  thirty  miles  broad  afterwards.  See 
the  article  Charles-cape. 

CHECAYA,  in  turkifli  affairs,  the  feconj 
officer  of  the  janizaries,  who  commands 
them  under  the  aga,  and  is  othetwife 
called  protogero. 

There  is  alfo  a checaya  of  the  treaftiry, 
ftables,  kitchen,  6fc.  the  word  (Ignifyinj 
as  much  as  lieutenant,  or  thel'econdin 
any  office. 

CHECK,  or  Check-roll,  a roll  or  book, 
wherein  is  contained  the  names  of  fudl 
perfons  as  are  attendants  and '11  pay  to 
the  king,  or  other  great  perfonages,  as 
their  houfiiold  fervants. 

Clerk  of  the  Check,  in  the  king’s  houflrold, 
has  the  check  and  controulmentof  the 
yeomen  of  the  guard,  and  all  theuflitn 
belonging  to  the  royal  family,  allowing 
their  abfence  or  defedis  in  attendance,  ot 
diminifliing  their  wages  for  the  fame, 
£ff.  He  alfo,  by  himl'elf  or  deputy, 
takes  the  view  of  thofe  chat  are  to  watch 
in  the  court,  and  has  the  fetting  of  the 
watch,  SSc. 

Clerk  of  the  Check,  in  the  king’s  navy  at 
Plymouth,  &c.  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  of- 
ficer invefted  with  the  like  power. 

Check,  in  falconry,  a ten'n  ufed  of  a hawk 
when  fhe  forfakes  her  proper  game,  tofly 
at  pyes,  crows,  rooks,  or  the  like,  that 
crofs  her  in  her  flight, 

CHECKY,  in  hei-aldry,  is  when  the  fliield, 
or  a part  thereof,  as  a bordure,  Cc.  is 
chequered,  or  divided  into  chequei'sor 
fquares,  in  the  manner  of  a chefs-board, 
See  plate  XLI.  fig.  z. 

This  is  one  of  the  moft  noble  and  inoJ 
antient  figures  ufed  in  armory;  and  a 
certain  author  faith,  that  it  ought  toht 
given  to  none  hut  great  warriors,  in 
token  of  their  bravery  : for  the  chefs- 
board  reprefents  a field  of  battle,  and  the 
pawns  of  men,  placed  on  both  lides, 
reprefent  the  foldiers  of  the  two  armies, 
which  move,  attack,  advance,  or  retire, 
according  to  the  will  of  the  two  game- 
fters,  who  are  the  generals. 

This  figure  is  always  compofed  of  metil 
and  colour:  but  fome  authors  would  have 
it  reckoned  among  the  feveral  forts  of  furs. 

CHEEK,  in  anatomy,  that  part  of  tli* 

face 
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face  fituated  below  the  ej'es,  on  each  fide. 
Wounds  of  the  cheeks,  if  fmall,  may 
be  cured  by  the  dry  future  ; but  if  large, 
the  bloody  one  muft  be  ufed.  See  the 
article  Suture. 

Cheeks,  among  mechanics,  are  almoft  all 
thofe  pieces  ot  their  machines  and  inttru- 
nients,  that  are  double,  and  perfeflly 
alike ; as  the  cheeks  of  a mortar,  which 
are  made  of  ftrong  wooden  planks,  of 
a femicircular  form,  bound  with  thick 
plates  of  iron,  and  fixed  to  the  bed  with 
four  bolts : thefe  cheeks  rife  on  each 
fide  the  mortar,  and  ferve  to  keep  it  at 
what  elevation  is  given  it;  the  cheeks  of 
a printing-prefs  are  its  two  principal 
pieces,  placed  perpendicular  and  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  ferving  to  fultain  the 
three  fommers,  &c. 

Cheeks,  in  (liip- building,  two  pieces  of 
timber,  fitted  on  each  fide  of  the  maft, 
at  the  top,  ferving  to  ftrengthen  the  maft 
there,  and  having  holes  in  them,  called 
hounds,  through’  which  the  ties  run  to 
hoift  the  yards. 

Alfo  the  ,uppermoft  rail,  or  piece  of 
timber  in  the  beak  of  a Ihip,  and  thof?  on 
each  fide  of  the  trail-board,  are  called  the 
upper  and  lower  cheek. 

, The  knees  alfo  which  fallen  the  beak- 
head  to  the  bows  of  a Chip,  are  called 

■ cheeks. 

CHEESE,  cafeits,  a fort  of  food,  prepared  of 
curdled  milk,-  purged  from  the  fcrum  or 

■ whey,  and  afterwards  dried  for  ufe. 
Phyficians  condemn  the  too  free  ufe  of 
cheei’e,  by  reafon  it  loads  the  ftomach 
when  new,  and  heats  and  inflames  when 
old, 

Every  country  has  its  places  noted  for 
this  commodity  : thus  Cheller  and  Glou- 
cefter-cheefes  are  famous  in  Englandj  and 
theParmefan  cheefe  is  in  no  lefs  repute 
abroad,  efpecially  in  France.  This  fort 
of  cheefe  is  entirely  made  of  fweet  cow’s 
milk:  but  at  Rochfort,  in  Languedoc, 
they  make  cheefe  of  ewe’s  milk  ; and  in 
other  places,  it  is  nfual  to  add  goat  or 
ewe's  milk,  in  a certain  proportion,  to 
that  of  cow’s.  ' 

There  is  likewife  a kind  of  medicated 
cheefe,  made  by  intimately  mixing  the 
exprelfed  juice  of  certain  herbs,  as  fage, 
baum,  mint,  &c,  with  the  curd,  before 
it  is  falhioned  into  a cheefe.  The  100 
weight  of  cheefe  pays  on  importation 
tS'STotl-  and  draws  back,on  exportation, 
J s.  I I d.  at  the  rate  of  6 s.  8 d.  The 
cheefe  of  Irgianiil  is  prohibited  to  be  im- 
ported, 

a 


Gheese-RUNNEt,  in  botany,  the  fame  with 
the  gallium  of  authors.  See  the  article 
Gallium, 

CHEGFORD,  a market-town  ofDevon- 
fhire,  about  thirtteh  miles  weft  ot  Exe- 
ter ; weft  longitude  4°,  north  latitude 
50®  4°'- 

CHEIRANTHUS,  in  botany',  a genus  of 
the  tetradynamia  filiquola  clafs  of  plants, 
called  alfo  leucoium,  and  in  englilh,  wall- 
flower, or  ftock-july- flower. 

The  flower  confifts  ol  four  roundifli  and 
crucifoira  petals:  the  fruit  is  a long, 
comprelTed,  bilocular  pod,  containing 
a great  number  of  pendulous,  oval,  and 
comprefled  feeds. 

The  flowers  of  this  plant  are  faid  to  be 
cordial,  anodyne,  aperient,  and  emme- 
nagogue. 

CHEKAO,  a kind  of  pafte,  prepared  by 
calcination  and  trituration  from  a hard 
ftony  fubllance,  and  afterwards  wafliing 
the  powder  in  large  quantities  of  fair 
water. 

The  Chinefe  ufe  the  chekao  in  drawing 
the  elegant  figures  we  fee  in  the  wholly 
white  china-ware,  which  they  afterwards 
varnifh  in  the  common  way. 

CHEKIAM,  a province  of  China,  bound- 
ed by  that  of  Nankin  on  the  north,  and 
by  the  ocean  on  the  ealt. 

CHELAZIUM,  a name  ufed  by  fome  for 
a diftemper  of  the  eye,  commonly  called 
a (tithe  or  ftye. 

CPIELIDONIA,  in  grecian  antiquity,  a 
feftival  celebrated  at  Rhodes,  in  the 
month  of  Boedromion,  in  which  the 
boys  went  from  door  to  door  begging 
and  finging  a long  called  be- 

caufe  it  began  with  an  invocation  of  the 
or  fwallow, 

CHELIDONIUM,  Celandine,  or  the 
yellow  horned  poppy,  in  botany,  a ge- 
nus of  the  polyandria-monogynia  clafs  of 
plants  : the  corolla  confifts  of  four  roun- 
difh,  plane,  patent  petals,  large  and  nar- 
row at  the  bafe  : the  fruit  is  a cylindric 
pod,  formed  of  two  valves,  and  contain- 
ing only  one  cell:  the  leeds  are  nume- 
rous, oval  and  frn.')oth:  the  receptacle  is 
linear,  between  the  valves,  in  form  of  a 
future,  and  not  opening. 

This  plant  abounds  with  a fiiarp,  acrid 
fair,  'which  makes  it  dcterfive,  and  is 
therefore,  recommended  in  the  jaundice 
particularly,  and  in  all  other  ohflruftlons 
and  difbrders  of  the  vllcera.  The  juice 
is  alfo  elfeemed  for  taking  films,  clouds 
and  fpecks  off  the  eyes. 
CHELEDONIUS  lapis,  in  natural-hifto- 

'1, 
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a ftone  faid  "by  the  antients  to  be 
/bund  in  the  ftomachs  of  young  fwal- 
lows,  and  greatly  cried  up  for  its  virtues 
in  the  falling  ficknefs  ; but  from  their  de- 
fcription,  it  appears  to  be  only  a fpecies 
of  lycodontes,  or  bufonita^.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Lycodontes  and  BtTFONITiE. 

CHELM*  a town  of  Poland,  capital  of  a 
palatinate  of  the  fame  name:  it  is  fitu- 
ated  in  the  provinre  of  red  RiilTia,  no 
jniles  fouth-ead  of  Wtifaw;  ealt  long. 
23°  30',  nnith  lat.  51°  2.5'. 

CHELMSFORD,  the  county-town  of 
EflTex,  fiiuated  on  the . river  Cheliner, 
twenty-five  miles  north-taft’ of  London  j 
ealt  long.  30',  north  lit.  51“  4.0'. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

CHELON,  in  ichthyology,  a filli  of  the 
muilet-kind,  extremely  like  the  common 
rpullet.  See  the  artirk  MuGIL. 

CilELONE,  in  bpfiny,  a genns  of  the 
didyoaima-angiorpermia  ckfs  of  plants  : 
the  corolla  enpfifts  of  only  one  petal  ; 
the  tube  is  cylindric  and  very  Oiort ; the 
tBPUth  is  inflated,  oblon.g,  convex  Shove, 
and  plane  below  ; the  upper  lip  is  ob- 
tufe  and  eroargi.  ated  ; the  lower  is  ak 
moft  equal  vvitli  the  higher,  and  is  di- 
vided into  three  I'niail  fegments.  The 
fruit  is  a roundifh  capfule,  containing 
only  ope  red,  and  longer  than  the  cup  : 
the  feeds  are  numerous,  roundifli,  and 
covered  vy.ith  a membranaceous  margin. 

CHELSEA,  a, fine  village  fitiiated  on  the 
northern,  bank  of  the  river  Th-,mes,  a 
tnile  weftward  of  Weftminfter,  remark- 
able for.  a magnificent  hofpital  of  inva- 
lids and  old  decrepit  foldiers  i and  a 
pleafure  houfe,  called  Ranelagli,  to  which 
a great  deal  of  fine  company  refort  in 
fuminer. 

CHELTENHAM,  or  Chiltenham,  a 
jparket-town  of  Gl  ucedcilhire,  feven 
miles  noith-eaft  of  Glourefter : well  long. 
3°  10',  north  lat.  51®  30'. 

It  is  chiefly  rem  rkable  for  its  mineral 
waters,  ot  the  falne  kind  wiih  tliofe  of 
Scarborcugh.  See  SCARBOROUGH. 

CHELYS,  among  the  antients,  a mufical 
inftrument  of  the  puKative  kind,  faid  to 
be  invented:  by  Mercury,  and  made  of  a 
Ihell  found  in  the  river  Nile,  at  time  of 
low  water. 

CHEMA,  or  Cheme,  inantiquity,  a mea- 
fure  among  the  antient  phyficlans,  con- 
taining two  fpponfuls  : it  was  the  filth 
part  of  the  cyaihus  or  cup  : full  of  oil.  It 
weighed  two  drachms,  and  feventeen 
grains. 

CHEMIN  des  mides,  in  fortifipatipn,  3_ 


fpace  between  the  rampart  and  Iowd, 

rapet  under  it,  for  the  rounds  to  goaboii 
the  fame.  o lit 

CHEMISE,  in  fortification,  the  wall  witl, 
which  a baftion,  or  any  other  buKvaifcof 
earth,  is  lined  fpr  its  greater  fuppoitand 
ftrength  : or  it  is  the  folidity  of ‘the  wall 
from  the  talus  to  the  ftone-row. 

infre-CHEMlSE,  . a piece  of  linen-cloth 
fteeped  in  a compolition  of  oil  of  petrol’ 
camphor,  and  other  comhuliiUe  matters’ 
ufed  at  fea,  to  let  five  to  an  enemy’s  velTel! 

CHEMISTRY,  pjoftk, an artwliich  teaches 
the  manner  of  pci  forming  certain  pliyh. 
cal  operations,  whereby  bodies,  cogni. 
zable  to  the  itnfes,  or  fuch  as  inaybe 
rendered  (o,  and  are  capable  of  being 
contained  in  veffels,  may,  by  I'uitablt 
inllruinents,  be  fo  changed,  that  partiru- 
lar  determined  effefts  may  he  thence  pro- 
difced,  and  the  caufes  t f thefe  effeSsiin. 
detftood,  for  the  ferwee  of  various  arts, 
The  objeft  whereon  chemilliy  isemploy< 
ed  to  produce  changes,  extends  not  only 
to  all  fenfible  bodies,  but  even  to  inlen. 

■ fible  ones,  efpecially  fitch  as  may  be  col- 
lecfecl  and' coniained  in  veffels ; which 
bodies,  by  a car-  ful  review,  have  been 
reduced  by  the  chemifts  to  thiee  king- 
doms, or  clafl'es,  containing  the  Icllile, 
the  vegetable,  and  the  animal,  kingdom. 
Dr.  Shaw  divides  chemillry  in  g'.ntral in- 
to phllofopliical,  technical,  conimeiciali 
and  ceconomical. 

Fhilofophical  Chemistry  he  defines  a ra- 
tional art  of  dividing,  or  refolving,  all 
the  bodies  within  our  power,  by  means 
of  all  the  inftiuments  we  can  procure,  as 
well  into  integrant  as  conftitiieni  path; 
and  joining  thefe  parts  together  again,  fo 
as  to  difeover  the  .principles,  relations, 
and  changes  of  bodies  j make  vaiioiis  re, 
folutions,  mixtures,  and  compcfiiionsi 
find  out  the  phyfiral  caul'e  of  pliyfal 
effefls ; and  hence  improve  the  Hale  of 
natural  knowledge,  and  the  arts  thereon 
depending.  See  Theory. 
Pbilofopliical  chemiltiy  confifts  of  llii'te 
parts,  Ti/s;.  invention,  rationale,  and  ex- 
periment; whence  it  is  oiherwife  tlefintd, 
a particular  exercife  of  the  rational  and 
inventive  faculties  of  the  mind,  leading 
to  experiments,'  and  thence  to  the  difeo- 
very  of  caufes,  fo  as  to  form  axioms  that 
lhall  rationally  account  for-  pliasnnmcna, 
and  difeover  rules  of  praflice  for  pro- 
ducing iileful  effefls : thus  philolbphical 
chemillry  Is  not.  only  a key  10  all  the 

■ other  - parts,  but  of  itfelf  difeovers  the 
caufes  of  many  natural  phenomena,  .m 
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jjartlcularly  earthquakes,  .vulcanos,  ve- 
getation, the  growth  of  minerals,  &’c. 
See  the  articles  Earthquake,  Vul- 
CANO,  Vegetation,  ^c. 

This  branch  of  chemiftry  alfo  explains 
the  genera]  forais  and  qualities  of  bodies, 
whereon  their  properties  and  efFefls  de- 
pend i as  volatility  and  fixednefs,  flui- 
dity and  firmnefs,  colours,  taftes,  odours, 
elfervefcences,  fermentation,  precipita- 
tion, congelation,  extraftion,  and  the 
like.  See  VoLATitiTY,  Fixedness, 
Colour,  Taste,  Odour, 

From  the  firft  definition  of  philofophical 
chemiftry,  it  follows  that  the  objefls  of 
this  art  are  all  tlie  bodies  within  our 
power,  and  dre  therefore  taken  from  the 
three  larger  mafles  or  regions  of  the 
globe,  'viz,  the  earth,  water,  and  at- 
mofphere.  See  the  article  Earth,  fifr. 

It  ali’o  follows,  that  the  inftruments  of 
chemiftry  are  all  tliofe  we  can  any  way 
procure!  there  are  feveral  inftruments 
continually  at  work  in  the  three  larger 
raaffes,  or  kingdoms  of  the  globe,  'viz, 
the  earth,  water,  and  atmofphere,  for 
the'immediate  proditflion  of  effefls.  We 
evidently  find,  that  metals  and  minerals 
' are  formed  within  the  earth  ; vegetables 
on  its  furface,  fliooting  into  the  air  ; me- 
teoisintlieatmsfphere;  and  men,  hearts, 
and  birds,  in  the  confines  of  the  tw.o  s 
the  phyfical  caufe  of  all  which,  are  to 
be  generally  fought  as  fo  many  rules  of 
praftice.  The  principal  phyfical  agents 
in  nature  appear  to  be,  i.  heat,  a.  cold, 
3,  air,  01  the  integrant  parts  of  the  at- 
niofpheie,  4.  water,  and  5,  proper  beds 
orm.uricps.  This  is  matter  of  direfl  ob- 
fervation ; and  might  occafion  the  efta- 
blilhing  the  four  elements,  fire,  air,  wa- 
ter and  earth.  See  the  artlcles.HEAT, 
Cold,  Air,  and  Wat  ER.  ‘ ' 

Pii.per  beds  or  matrices' appear  to  have 
an  inlbuiiiental  agency  in  the  pioiluc- 
tiiiii  of  natural  bodies  ! every  fubjefl  of 
an  "peratioii,  is  iieceirariiy  contained  in 
fctnething  ih.u  may,  i . aftbrd  it  a lodg- 
ment,  1.  oiakc  Ibme  r*“fidance,  and  3,^ 
convey  beat,  cohl,  water  or  air  to  ir,  or 
dticrnioie  tlietr.  actions  ujion  it.  Thus  in 
Ves'.tai'on,  the  macrix  earth  iupports  the 
“pl,  relilts  i's  fwelling,  and  conveys  a 
jha'ntii  i r prepared  moifture  to  i'. 

' ni'Uiicesoi  gems  '’iid  ores,  not  only 


aft'iiit  a pioper  lodgment  -ro  tlie  fubjefl- 
Inaite..  but  alib  , lilt-  gr  Hy  die 
prelliiie  of  their '(idf  : which,  iiowev- r, 
give  way  a liule,  a.  .it  the  (•vru-  time 
convey  i:.  ■!-.  juices  to  the 


fcia  and 


fubjeft ! and  fomething  of  this  kind  is 
obferVed  of  the  feetus  in  urefo,  the  hatch- 
ing of  eggs,  &fr.  infomuch  that  clofenefs, 
moderate  refiftance,  or  a flow-yielding 
of  the  fides  of  the  matrix,  and  a ftraming 
of  the  juices  through  them-  (iinlefs  fup- 
plied  from  within)  feem  requifite  (or  the 
formation  and  produflion  of  all  vege- 
table, animal  and  mineral  fubftances. 
Whence  we  are  fiirnifhed  with  a capital 
rule  for  the  improvement  of  cliemiftry, 
natural  philofophy,  and  arts  ; and  tauo-ht 
that,  in  order  to  imitate  nature,  chemiftry 
muft  not  be  confined  to  the  foie  ufe  of 
fire,  as  its  inftiument,  but  occafionally 
employ  water,  cold,  air,  earth,  and  pro- 
per matrices  or  veflels.  See  the  articles 

Veget  ATI  ON,  Gene  RATI  ON,  Foetus, 
Hatching,  Experimental  Philo- 

SOPHY.,  '&c. 

But  befides  the  natural  inftruments,  there 
is  a great  variety  of  artificial  ones  belong- 
ing to  chemiftry,  which  feems  toraife  the 
power  of  this  art,  in  foms  refpeas,  above 
the  power  of  nature  1 thus  by  means  of 
particular  menftruums,  it  performs  ope- 
rations which  nature  of  herfelf  does  not- 
For  inftance,  of  all  the  metals  only  iroa 

and  copper  are  found -naturally  converted 
into  vitriol  j whereas- chemiftry  makes 
vitriols  even  of  gold,  fllver,  tin,  and 
lead.  And  hence  the  produaions  of  art 
' may  be  much  more  numerous  than  ths 
produaions  of  nature,  or  enlarged  at 
pleafnre,  to  the  great  enrichment  of  arts,, 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  kingdom  of 
man.  In  which  light  the  numerous  pro- 
duaions  of  the  chemical  trades  may  be 
confidered,  as  by  fermentation,  dittilla- 
tion,  dying,  foap-making,  the  art  of 
glafs,  metallurgy,  Sfc.  See  the  articles 
Menstruum,  Fermentation,  Di- 
stillation, fife. 

Another  fet  of  inftruments  bclosging  fe 
chemiftry,  are  veffels,  furnaces,  and  uten- 
fils,  of  which  there  is. a great  vaiiety  for 
various  purpofes,  and  capalfte  of  produ- 
cing numerous  changes  in  bodies,  as  by 
amalgamation,  cssmentatfon,  effufion,  fer- 
mentation, putrTaftion,  reduftion,  &c. 
See  the  articles  Laboratory,  Fur- 
nace, Amalgamation,  .C.ffiMENTA. 

tion.  Fusion,  gfr. 

To  the  above-mentioned.  Dr.  Shaw  adds 
a new  let,  'z/iz  the  air-pump,  conden- 
ler,  digeftor,  microfoopes,  hurn  ng  coh- 
raves,  prifms,  lenf  s,  portable  furnaces, 
and  every  other  inftiumeht  that  cant  be 
invented,  or  procured,  of  advantage  to 
the  art.  Setf  die  articles  Air-Fump, 

Com- 
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Condenser,  Digestor,  Micro- 
scope, Burning-Glass,  Prism, 
Lens,  and  Furnace. 

There  are  two  capital  ways  wherein  che- 
mirtry  divides  its  objeSs,  by  the  feveral 
inftruments  above-iiientioned,  'i/iz.  into 
integrant  parts,  and  into  conllituent 
parts.  By  integrant  parts  we  underltand 
litnilar  parts,  or  parts  of  the  fame  nature 
with  the  whole,  as  filings  of  iron  have 
the  fame  nature  and  properties  as  bars  of 
iron.  Under  this  general  operation  fall 
thofe  particular  ones  of  triture,  limitation, 
folution,  amalgamation,  fublimation,  &c. 
And  by  conftituent  parts  we  mean  difii- 
milar  parts,  or  parts  of  a different  nature 
from  the  whole,  as  when  artificial  cin- 
nabar is  divided  into  the  quickfilver  and 
fulphur ; and  under  this  general  operation 
come  all  kinds  of  refolutions.  See  Tri- 
TURE,  Limitation,  Solution,  fife. 
Thefe  two  general  operations  of  chemif- 
try  bear  relation  to  two  general  ftruc- 
tures  of  bodies,  mss.  the  aggregate,  and 
the  mixt.  Aggregates,  in  their  refolu- 
tion,  conftantly  retain  their  mixture  in 
every  the  fmallefl:  part  or  atom ; but 
when  mixts  are  refolved,  the  mixture  is 
deftroyed,  and  two  or  more  new  aggre- 
gates are  produced  ; thus  when  brandy 
is  refolved,  fpiritof  wine,  or  alcohol,  and 
water  are  produced.  Every  fenfible  mixt, 
or  aggregate,  is  compofed  of  many  infen- 
fible  ones.  Before  gold  can  become  fen- 
fible to  us,  there  muft  be  a colleflion  of 
numerous  parts  that  are  feparately  infen - 
fible,  though  all  of  them  'perfeft  gold. 
The  minuteft  grain  of  cinnabar  has  two 
different  parts,  fulphur  and  quickfilver. 
The  minuteft  grain  of  fait  contains  fand 
and  fixed  fait  ; and  when  quickfilver  is 
diffolved  in  aquafortis,  the  lead  a/lign- 
able  portion  of  the  raenftruum  contains  a 
proportionable  quantity  of  mercury  to  the 
• whole.  See  Analysis,  Alcohol, 
Gold,  Cinnabar,  Sulphur,  S?r. 
Either  the  integrant,  or  the  conftituent 
parts  of  bodies  being  once  divided  or  re- 
folved,  various  occafions  in  chemiftry  re- 
quire them  to  be  joined  together  again, 
for  compoCng  a whole  like  the  original 
fubjefl.  This  operation  is  the  converfe 
of  the  former;  thus  bv  Ample  mixture 
we  recompofe  brandy  from  alcohol  and 
water,  and  by  precipitation  with  a cop- 
per-plate, colirft  the  quickfilver  difperfed 
in  aq\iafnrtiS'.  See  the  article  Synthe- 
, tic  Chemijiry. 

The  relbititions,  mixtures,  and  conipo- 
I fitioBS  made  by  chernifky  are  extremely 


numerous,  and  may  be  increafed  adk^ 
finitum.  Brandy  gently  diftilled  by  the 
balneum  mariae,  as  was  laid  before  h 
refolved  into  fpirit  of  wine  and  water 
And  to  this  clafs  of  refolutions  are  re- 
ferable all  kinds  of  depurations,  puri- 
fications,  reparations,  clarifications,  (iff. 

See  Depuration,  Puri  PIC  atioNiSeI 

PARATiON,  Clarification, 

By  mixture  we  produce  all  the  artificial 
vitriols,  foaps,  glaffes,  &fr.  and  can  com. 
pound  thefe  again,  in  an  almoft  infinite 
variety  ; fo  that  of  the  refolutions,  mix- 
tures,  compofitipns,  and  recompofitions, 
in  chemiftry,  there  feems  to  be  no  botinds; 
whence  great  room  is  left  for  the  raakinj 
of  new  chemical  difeoveries. 
Philofophical  chemiftry  being.  In  the  defi. 
nition  given  by  our  learned  author,  ar«- 
tional  art ; by  which  is  meant,  that  it  may 
be  conduced  by  rule,  and  need  notbeldt 
to  accidental  trial  and  cafual  experiment, 
he  endeavours  to  comprize  the  rules  for 
condufiling  it  under  the  following  three. 
Rule  I.  When  a body  is  offered  in  order 
to  have  new  properties  difeovered  in  it, 
different  from  thole  general  ones  of  figure, 
gravity,  elafticity,  S’r.  which  come  un- 
der mathematical  conficleration,  let  tke 
body  be  refolved  by  degrees  into  the  fiui- 
pleft  conftituent  parts  i,t  is  any  way  ca- 
pable of,  by  the  inftruments  pointed  out 
above;  and  let  trial  be  made  widi  each  ft- 
parate  part,  on  a variety  of  -bodies,  ac- 
cording to  fome  analogy  of  a previous 
chemical  knowledge,  leading  from  one 
thing  to  another.  In  a fure  or  probable 
method  of  ratiocination. 

Rule  If.  Let  the  feveral  parts  obtained 
by  the  preceding  analyfis  be  re-united, be- 
ginning with  two,  and  proceeding  gra- 
dually to  the  whole  number;  u ling  at 
firft  the  genrieft  degree,  then  the  inter- 
mediate, and  at  laft  the  higheft  degrees  of 
heat  ancl  cold.  Thus  for  example,  join 
the  fixed  fait  and  oil  of  a plant  toge'tber; 
firft  by  fimple  digeftion,  and  afterwards 
by  boiling,  which  affords  a third  produc- 
tion, diftimular  to  all  the  reft,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  foap  ; fo  again  melt  tbe 
fame  fixed  I'alt  with  the  earth  of  a plant, 
and  this  will  afford  ghis.  Let  tlielall 
attempt  be  to  reunite  all  the  feparateil 
parts  of  the  body,  in  order,  if  pofilblei 
to  form  the  original  fubltance  again. 
Rule  III.  In  every  operation  performed; 
let  the  greatert  diligence  and  exiiflnt'ls oj 
obfeivation  he  uled,  with  regard  to  all 
the'principsl  phxnoinena  and  effe6l‘  pv 
duced.  Let  the  phsnomena  be  dim'  >'• 
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jjjreJ,  tabled,  confidered,  and  compared 
Lethtr,  after  the  ftrift  geometrical  riian- 
iiti-j  the  refult  whereof,  if  th'ere  be  >t 


eoilHerable  errors  committed,  will  lead 

to  a knowledge  of  thh  fecret  fprings,  mo- 
tions, inftruments,  and  rrieans  made  ufe 
of  by  nature  for  producing  effefls.  And 
liras,  with  the  proper  hare  and  applica- 
tion, j'ufi:  canons  or  rules  of  praflicemay 
be  formedi  The  following  ate  vvhat  the 
Doftor  calls  impeifecl;  axioms  and  ca- 
nons, deduced  from  a number  of  experi^ 
ments,  and  the  preceding  enquiry,  for  di- 
reffing  farther  difcoveries  and  improve- 
ments in  chemical  and  natural  know- 

1.  We  may  learn  that  a true  chemiftry  (as 
it' may  perhaps  be  juftly  called)  is  exer- 
clfeil  by  nature,  in  the  vegetable,  animal, 
mineral,  marine,  and  atmolpherical  re- 
dons,  and  that  by  it  all  bodies  are  pro- 
(Inced,  converted,  renovated,,  rapaired, 
and  maintained ; and  that  in  the  ex- 
aftdifcovtry,  imitation,  and  controul  of 
this  natural  chemiftry,  conflfts  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  artificial.  3.  That  neither  the 
eye,  nor  all  the  fenfes  together,  can  give 
tis  ally  information  of  the  latent  proper- 
ties of  bodies,  their  natures,  and  ufes ; 
bln  only  particular,  trials  and  experi- 
ments, well  attended  to  and  confidered. 
3.  That  experiments  are  but  a kind  of 
dead  things,  unlefs  they  have  a dlreift  ufe 
in  life,  or  tend  to  the  raifing  axioms  and 
canons  for  improving  our  knowledge, 
and  extending  our  power  over  the  works 
ofnature.  4:.  That  he  who  can  chufe  fit 
fcbjefls,  and  place  them  in  proper  ma- 
trices or  including  velfels,  I'upply  them 
duly  with  air  and  water,  heat  and  cold, 
may  probably  produce  great  effedls  in 
imitation  of  nature.  5.  That  nature 
points  out  three  ways  of  producing  phy- 
lical  cffefls,  different  in  finenefs,  viz.,  in 
beds  of  earth,  beds  of  water,  and  beds  of 
atmufpliere  i beds  of  earth  for  minerals, 
of  water  for  filh,  and  of  atmofphere  tor 
birds,  meteors,  &c.  the  confines  of  thefe 
two  for  plants  and  animals,  and  a rare- 
fied mixture  of  all  matters  for  meteors, 
y.  That  men  may  make  ufe  of  the  fame 
inflriiments  as  nature  does,  ‘piz,  fire, 
.air,  water,  and  earth,  and  confequent- 
ly  produce  the  fame  kind  of  effefts.  If 
fkill,  that  is  knowledge,  be  not  wanting: 
whence  to  improve  in  knowledge,  is  to 
improve  in  arts.  7.  That  chemiftry  is 
tot  confined  to  the  ufe  of  fire  only,  but, 
ra  imitation  of  iiature,  may  employ  cold, 
air,  water,  and  earth,  upon,  matter,  in 
Voi.  I.  ■ 
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yarioUs  ilegfees  of  fiinpliclty,  edrhtlflai 
tion,  and  mixture,  .which  (llews  an  ex- 
tenfive  method  of  enlarging  the  bounds  of 
the  arti  8;  That  fire  is  not  oply  ah  ana- 
lyfer  in  forhe  cafes,  but  alfo  a mixer  of 
bodies  in  others,  and  this  to  the  advan- 
tage of  cheniillryi  For  if  it  only  fepa- 
rared,  it  could  produce  but  few  effefts,  iil 
cofiiparilbn  of  that  infinite  variety  it  novV 
produces,  both  by  mixture  anti  lepara- 
tioh;  g.  That  it  might  be  proper  to  try 
the  reciprocation  of  heat  and  cold  in  che- 
mical operations,  after  the  manner  of 
nature  in  day  and  night,  fummer  and 
winter.  10.  That  body  in  all  its  forms 
is  the  objedl  of  chemiftry,  not  confider- 
ed mathematically  nor  mechanically,  but 
operatively  and  effe£bivelyi  ii.  That 
the  atoms,  or  primary  fmall  compofitions 
of  bodies,  are  infenfible  to  us.  Thus  the 
fil'd  particles  of  gold,  falls,  metals,  and 
minerals,  may  float  in  the  air,  and  not 
be  perceived  by' us  till  they  aggregate  or 
collect  together,  and  make  a fenfibld 
mafs,  or  produce  a fenfible  effeff. 
T'hat'fome  operation  of  the  mind  is  re- 
quifite  to  digeft,  methodize,  and  regiftef 
chemical  experiments  and.  obfervations, 
without  which  we  cannot  underftand  the 
laws  obferved  by  nature  in  phyfical  ope- 
rations, nor  be  able  to  imitate  them  ; the 
chemiftry  or  regular  procelfes  of  the  mind, 
being  here  as  neceflary  as  the  corporeal 
operations  themlelves. 

TVc&a'irfl/ Chemistry  is  defined  to  be  the 
application  of  philofophical  chemiftry  to 
the  immediate  fervice  of  an  art,  fo  as  to 
invent,  form,  affift,  promote,  or  perfeiS 
it  in  the  large  way  of  bufinefs.  This 
branch  of  chemiftry  is,  for  the  fake  of 
life  and  coinmodioufnefs,  divided  by  our 
author  into  four  parts,  as  it  relates-  to 
fuhjefts  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral-  kingdoms,  or  to  feveral  of  them 
at  once.  Thus  under  animal  arts  comes 
the  art  of  preparing  fize  and  glue,  tan-  . 


M o-'  ' j o -—y 

uik,  Sfr.  Under  vegetable  arts  comes  the 
art'  of  timber,  or  the  ways  of  pieferving  it 
feund  agaiiift  the  injuries' of  the  weather, 
fee  fea,  &c.  the  art  of  making  rofm, 
pitch,  oil  of  turpentine,  ch?.rcoal,  potafti, 
&c,  tlie  art  of  brewing  and  fermenting 
for  wines,  vinegars,  &c.  the  art  of  fugar- 
niaking  and  refining,  the  aft  of  foap- 
iiraking,  taf.  Under  mineral  arts  come 
the  arts,  of  fait,  copperas,  vitriol,  borax, 
pottery,  metals,  foundery,  fmitliery,  Sfr; 
And  iaftly,  under  mixed  arts  come  the 
art  of  paper,  the  art  of  ink,  the  art  of  ja- 
4 D pannbgj 
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panning,  the  art  of  glafs,  the  art  of  pig- 
ments, the  art  of  phannac5',  the  art  of  fir:e- 
vvorks,  (Sc.  all  which  are  proper  che- 
mical arts,  that  fall  under  technical  che- 
millry.  See  the  articles  Size,  Glue,  (Sc. 

Commercial  Chemistry  is  the  application 
of  both  philofophical  and  technical  che- 
miftry,  to  the  eftablilhing,  fupporting, 
arid  improving  any  branch  ot  trade  and 
commercei  Commercial  chemiftry  con- 
fifts  of  three  parts,  ’vix.  i.  The  exercife 
of  all  the  chemical  arts  in  a large  man- 
ner,, fo  as  to  i'upply  more  than  the  de- 
mands of  a (ingle  country,  and  afford  a 
furplus  of  commodities  for  exportation 
and  foreign  confumption.  2.  The  various 
ways  of  condenfmg,  curing,  preparing, 
fecuring,  and  fitting  natural  and  artificial 
commodities  for  carriage  and  tranfpprta- 
tion.  And  3.  The  ways  of  fupplying  the 
chemical  neceffaries  to  voyagers  and  tra- 
vellers, for  founding,  fupporting,  and  im- 
proving trade,  traffic,  and  commerce,  in 
different  countries. 

It  is  by  means  of  technical  and  commer- 
cial chemiftry  together,  that  diflerent 
countries  are  fupplied  with  lead,  tin, 
iron,  filver,  oil,  tallow,  tanned  hides, 
pitch,  rofin,  brimftone,  wax,  wines, 
brandies,  fait,  fugars,  treacle,  paper, 
&c.  whereby  all  trades,  traffic,  and  com- 
merce are  fupported.  And  to  dil'cover  this 
kind  of  contrivances  or  reduflions,  is  the" 
office  of  commercial  chemiftry  ; thus  in- 
ftead  of  importing  many  tuns  of  a fo- 
reign-dying wood, -we  are  taught  to  ex- 
traiSl  its  tinging  parts,  and  bring  them 
away  in  the  quantity  of  a few  pounds. 
It  affords  the  neceffaries  for  long  trading 
voyages  ; it  direfls  to  the  certain  rules  of 
dif'covering  the  fophiftications  praftifed 
in  wines,  brandies,  vinegars,  arracks, 
gold-land,  gold-bars  or  ingots,  cptinter- 
feit  gems,  &c.  and  to  the  way  of  affay- 
ing  pot-afli,  tinea),  arabergreafe,  mullc, 
and  all  the  drugs,  (Sc.  See  the  articles 
Iron,  Silver,  Oil,  (Sc. 

Occonomical  Chemistry  is  the  application 
of  philofophical,  technical,  and  commer- 
cial chemiftry,  to  the  fervice  and  accom- 

■ inodation  of  a family,  being  of  great  ufe 
and  extent,  lb  as  to  be  capable,  of  im- 
proving all  the  reft.  This  branch  is  di- 
vided with  regard  to  the  feveral  offices  of 
a houfe,  wherein,  as  in  fo  many  diffe- 
rent laboratories,  it  may  be  commodi- 
oufly  pra£lifed  ; for  inftance,  in  the  brew- 
houfe,  the  (lore -room,  the  kitchen,  the 
dairy,  the  laundry,  and  the  cellar.  Thus 
by  means  of  oeconomical  chemiftry,  we 
1 


are  mftrufled  in  the  bed  ways  of  pm. 
curing  and  brewing  with  malt,  treacle' 
honey,  lugar,  or  other  vegetable  juices 

the  belt  ways  of  railing  and  of  prefervip. 
yeall  or  wine-lees,  for  baking  or  brew, 
ing,  and  of  imitating  the  natural  winej' 
of  foreign  growth.  This  art  direfts  us 
how  to  procure  the  fmiple  and  conipounil 
waters  of  vegetables  in  their  grcaleft  per. 
feaion,and  to  make  a fet  of  brandies  or 
cordial  waters,  even  from  the  grofs  te 
fediments,  or  bottoms  of  our  wine  or  ale* 
cafks.  Hence  alfo  we  learn  the  metW 
of  preferving  fruits  in  fugar,  and  fevenl 
vegetable  produflions  in  the  way  afpicitit 
(Sc.  and  the  art  of  cookery  is  allb  * 
proveable  by  this  means.  See  theartidB 
Brewing,  (Sc. 

Analytical  Chemistry,  that  part  of  cle. 
miliry  which  teaches  the  art  of  analyfint 
vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral  fubfej. 
ces,  and  refolving  them  into  differeat 
parts  or  principles.  See  Analysis, 

Synthetic  or  Synthetical  Chemistry.  See 
the  article  Synthetic. 

With  refpedl  to  the  well-known  enlliii- 
fia  fm  of  the  chemifts,  there  are  feme  caufes 
to  be  affigned  why  thofe  who  firft  ciilti. 
vated  this  art,  were  fo  extremely  addHed 
to  fidlion.  Chemiftry  was  formerly  i» 
the  hands  of  miners  and  fmelters  of 
metals;  men  unacquainted  withtbeli. 
beral  fciences,  condemned  to  lead  tlieit 
lives  in  darknefs,  under  ground,  andlo 
fupport  their  wretched  beings  with  coatft 
and  hard  fare  ; befides,  thefe  men  were 
daily  obnoxious  to  a thouland  dangers, 
dreading  what  might  happen,  difhitbed 
in  mind,  and  leading  a very  uneafylife. 
Under  thefe  circnVnftances  they  gave  tbeit 
attention  to  fuperftitious  tales  and  fak' 
lous  dories.  Thefe  and  many  other  ck 
cumftances  that  might  be  named,  gaveoc- 
cafion  to  the  revival  of  thefe  abliird  no- 
Irons  of  the  Magi,  Chaldeans,  and  Pet- 
lians,  that  the  fire  was  God,  (Sc,  Some 
among  the  chemifts  tried  the  magicarts 
of  Zor'oatter;  fome,  with  Plato,  imagined 
demons  exifting  every  where:  there  was 
nothing  but  what  they  bedaubed  will 
their  commentaries,  types,  and  riddles; 
the  fanatical  humour  at  laft  prevailing 
to  .ffich  a degree,  as  to  change  tbeliillory 
of  fafls,  and  the  miracles  wi'otiglit  m 
confirmation  ot  the  gofpel,  into  tiiemait' 
ims  ot  alchemy.  See  Alchemy. 

At  the  declrnfion  of  the  eaflern  empire/ 
cheinillry  (hared  tl/e  common  fate  of  tk 
other  art.=,  and  lay  buried  and  neglefteij/ 
till  the  time  of  friar  Bacon,  by  whom  it 
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was  in  s great  meafure  retrieved.  He 
was  followed  by  Raymund  Lii'ly,  Balil 
Valentine,  Paracelfus, Van  Helmonr,  Mr. 
BoylC)  Bo'erhaave,  Shaw,  Geoffroy,  Neu- 
mann, 

CHEMOSIS,  a difeafe  of  the  eyes,  pro- 
ceeding from  an  inflammation,  when  the 
white  of  the  eye  fwells  above  the  black, 
and  overtops  it  to  fuqh  a degree,  that 
there  appears  a fort  of  gap  between 
them. 

Others  define  it  to  be  an  elevation  of  tbe 
memhrane  which  fln'r'ounds  the  eye,  and 
is  called  the  white  ; being  an  affeflion  of 
the  eye,  like  white  flefli. 

CHENOPODIUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  pentandria-digynia  clafs  of  plants, 
comprehending  goofe  foot,  engiifli  mei'- 
cury,  and  ftinking  orrach. 

It  has  no  flower  petals,  nor  pericarpium, 
except  the  cup,  which  contains  a Angle, 
orbicular,  and  deprefl'ed  feed, 

CHEPELIO,  an  ifland  in  the  bay  of  Pa- 
nama, and  province  of  Darien,  in  South 
America,  fituated  about  three  leagues 
from  the  city  of  Panama,  which  it  fup- 
plies  with  provifions  : weft  long.  8i°, 
north  lat,  9°. 

CHEPSTOW,  a market-town  in  Mon- 
moiithlhire,  fituated  on  the  river  Wye, 
near  its  mouth,  about  ten  miles  fouth  of 
Monmouth  : weft  longitude  a*  40',  north 
latitude  51"  40'. 

CHEQ^or  Cherif,  the  prince  of  Mecca, 
who  is,  as  it  were,  high  prieft  of  the  law, 
and  fovereign  pontiff  of  all  the  mahome- 
tansiof  whatever  fed!  or  country  they  be. 
See  the  article  Caliph. 

The  grand  fignior,  fophies,  niogols, 
kans  of  Tartary,  &c,  fend  him  yearly 
prcfents,  efpecially  tapeftryto  cover  Ma- 
homet’s tomb  withal,  together  with  a 
fumptuous  tent  for  himfirlf,  and  valt  Aims 
of  money  to  provide  for  all  the  pilgrims, 
during  the  feventeen  days  of  their  de- 
votion. 

CHERBURG,  a port-town  of  France,  in 
the  province  of  Normandy,  fituated  on-a 
bay  of  the  engiifli  channel,  oppofite  to 
Hampihire,  in  England  : weft  long,  x" 
40',  north  ht.  49°  45'. 

CHEREF,  or  Cherif,  is  a title  alTumed 
by  the  emperors  of  Mojocco.  See  the 
articles  CHECj__and  Caliph. 

CHEREM,  in  jewlfli  antiquity,  the  fecond 
and  greater  fort  of  excommunication  a- 
mong  the  Jews, 

The  cherein  deprived  the  excommuni- 
catedpeifon  of  almoft  all  the  advantages 
civil  fociety  ; he  could  have  no  com* 


m'erce  with  any  one,  could  neither  buy 
nor  fell,  except  fuch  things  as  were  ab- 
folutely  necelTary  for  life ; nor  refort  to 
the  fchools,  nor  enter  the  fynagogues  , 
and  no  one  was  permitted  to  eat  or  drink 
with  him. 

The  fenience  of  cherem  was  to  be  pro- 
nounced by  fen  perfons,  or  at  leaft  in  the 
prefence  of  ten  ; but  the  excommunicat- 
ed perfons  might  he  abfoived  by  three 
judges,  or  even  by  one,  provided  he  were 
a doiftor  of  the  law.  The  form  of  this 
e.xcommunication  was  loaded  with  a 
multitude  of  curies  and  imprecations, 
taken  from  different  parts  of  the  ferip- 
fure. 

CHERESOUL,  the  capital  of  Curdlftan, 
in  aliaiic  Turky,  and  the  feat  of  the  beg- 
lerbeg,  or  viceroy,  of  the  province:  eaft 
long.  4s°,  noi  th  lat.  36°. 

CHERLERIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
clecandria-trigynia  clafs  of  plants  : the 
flower  has  properly  no  petals  ; the  nec- 
taria  are  five  in  number,  roundifh  and 
emarginated,  very  fmall,  and  placed  in  a 
circular  direflion  : the  fruit  is  a caplule 
of  an  ovated  figure,  formed  of  three 
Vdives,  and  containing  three  cells:  the 
feeds  are  numerous,  convex  on  one  fide, 
and  angiilated  on  the  other. 

CHERMES,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  four- 
winged mfefts,  the  charaflers  of  which 
are  ihcfe  : its  loftrum,  or  trunk,  is  fitu- 
ated under  the  breaft  ; the  abriomen  is 
mucronated  or  pointed  at  the  hinder  ex- 
tremity ; and  the  legs  are  formed  for  leap- 
ing. 

Thefe  infefts,  which  are  called  in  eng- 
lifh  bugs,  take  particular  denominations 
from  the  trees  or  plants  on  which  they 
feed  i as  the  chermes  ulmi,  or  elin-bug, 
the  fir -bug,  the 'birch -bug,  the  maple- 
bug,  the  willow-bug,  the  nettle-bug,  &c. 

CHERRY-TREE,  cerafus,  in  botany.  See 
the  article  Cerasus. 

If  thefe  trees  are  planted  againft  walls, 
it  is  advifeabie  to  fet  dw,sffs  between  the 
ftandards,  to  cover  the  lower  part  of  the 
wall,  while  thefe  laft  fpread  over  the  up- 
per part ; and  when  the  dwarfs  grow  up 
to  fill  the  whole  wall,  the  ftandards  Ihould 
be  taken  away. 

The  heft  cherries  for  eating  are  thofe  of 
a hard  fubftance,  when  fully  ripe  j the 
foft  and  watiy  ones  being  of  a cold  and 
putrel'cent  nature  : the  four  kinds  are  alfo 
preferable  to  the  fweet.  Eaten  in'  mode- 
ration, they  quench  thirft,  and  create  an 
appetite,  efpecially  if  boiled  with  a good 
(Quantity  of  fugar  to  them. 

4.  D * 
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Cherry  lilcewife  makes  pai-t  of  (lie  eng- 
lifh  name  of  leveral  oilier  trees, : lliiis  the 
flial^ighiaoi  authors  is  called  Barbadoes 
or  cow-hedge  cherry  ; I'aepadtis,  hay- 
cherry,  bird-cherry,  or  laurel-cherry  ; 
the  comas,  cornel  cherry,  &c.  ’"Gee  the 
article  MaLPighia,  fife. 

CHERRY-BRANny,  a drink  made  of  bran- 
dy, with  the, addition  of  black -cherries. 
A bottle  being  half  filled  with’ thefe,  is 
filled  up  with  brandy,  and  fhaken  feveral 
times  : in  a month’s  time  it  will  be  ready 
to  drink.  To  I'weeten  it,  as  well  as  to 
improve  the  flavour,  fome  add  lugar  and 
a few  rafpberries. 

Cherry-wine  is  made  of  the  exprefled 
juice  of  cherries,  to  every  two  gallons  of 
which  two  pounds  of  fuga'r  are  added  ; 
this  done,  it  is  put  into  a'  velfel  to  fer- 
ment, and  after  {landing  two  months  in 
the  cafk,  is  bottled  off  with  a little  fugar 
for  life. 

Cherry-isle, in  geography, an  ifland  fitu- 
ated  in  the  north  or  fro,zen  ocean,  between 
Norway  and  Greenland  : eaft  longitude 
ao®,  north  latitude  75°. 

CHERSO,  the  capital  of  an  ifland  of  the 
fame  name,  in  the  gulph  of  Venice,  and 
fubjefl  to  the  Venetians  s eaft  longitude 
15°,  north  latitude  45”  ayh 

CHERSONESUS,  among  geo- 

graphers, the  fame  with  3;  peninfula.  See 
the  article  Peninsula, 

CHERTSEY,  a market-town  of  Surry, 
about  feven  miles  weft  of  Kingfton  : well 
longitude  30°,  north  latitude  5 1°  Z5''. 

CHERUB,  or  Cherxjthn,  a celeftial  fpirit, 
which  in  the  hierarchy  is  placed  next  to 
the  feraphitn.  See  theariicle Hierarchy. 
The  feveral  del’criptions  which  the  ferip- 
ture  gives  us,  of  cherubins,  differ  from 
one  another ! but  all  agree  in  reprefent- 
ing  a figure  Compofed  of  various  creatures, 
as  a man,  an  cx,  an  eagle,  and  a lion. 

Cherubin  was  allb  the  name  of  an  antient 
military  order  in  Sweden,  otherwife  call- 
ed the  order  of  S-*.'  aphim,  It  was  inftiint- 
ed  by  Magnus  and  aboliflied  by 
Charles  IX.  It  took  its  denommatiou 
• from  the  goUien  figures  of  clierubims, 
whereof  the  collar  of  the  order  was 
compofed. 

CHERUBfCAL  HYMN,  a hymn  of  great 
note  in  the  antient  cliriftian  churoh.  It 
was  .likewife  called  Irifaglurn,  or  thrice 
holy,  becaufe  the  form  of  it  was  in  iliql'e 
words,  fiolj,  bolj,  holy.  Lord  God  af  hojis, 
Ac, 

'J'he  .fitine  form  of  vimrds,  with  feme  al-. 
tefstions,  is  itfe4  10  this  day  in  Qu,r 
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church,  making  part  of  the  hymn  Te 
Deiim  landamus.  ’ 

CHERVIL,  cha;rophjj/llu7!i,  in  botany,  ijf 

See  the  article  Ch^erophyllum,  ' 

CHERV/EL,  a river,  which,  ariCn?  in 
Northamptonfliire,  runs  fouthwards  b 
Banbuiy,  and  unites  its  waters  with 
of  the  Ifis,  near  Oxford. 
CHESHAM,  a market-town  of  Biickim,. 
hamfhire,  about  nine  mi|es  f'ptith-eallof 
Ailefburyt  welt  longitude  35',  nortlila. 
titude  5 1®  36'. 

CHESHIRE,  a maritime  county  of  Enj. 
land,  bounded  by  Staffordfhire  oii  fc 
eaft,  and  by  the  Irifli  lea  on  the  well  ■ in 
chief  commodities  are  fait  and  cheefe,  ilj 

laft  of  which  is  much  efteemed  all  om 

Britain, 

CHESNUT-TREE,  the  englifli  nameof 
the  caftanea  of  botanills.  See  thearikli 
Castanea. 

Next  to  oak,  the  chefnut-timhei'  is  mot 
coveted  by  carpenters  and  joiners,  It 
likewifemakes  the  bell  flakes,  pallifadoe, 
vine-props,  hop- poles,  fife,  ant!  is  alii) 
proper  for  mill  u’mber,  and  water-wotks, 
It  is  likewife  fit  for  chefts,  tables,  U- 
{leads,  columns,  fife. 

As  to  the  fruit  of  (his  tree,  the  biggilj 
cheihuts  are  accounted  bell;  which  dmiJ 
he  kept  a confiderable  time  before  thtyati 
ufed,  by  which  means  they  become  tot 
only  more  favoury,  but  likewile  nioti 
wholeforae, 

HbryJ-CHESNUT,  in  botany,  the  fame ivitk 
the  hippocaftanum  of  authors. 
Sca7-let-horfe-Cuus,vi\!T,  a name  givenlo 
the  pavia  of botanifts. 

CHESS,  an  ingenious  game,  perfMittil 
with  different  pieces  of  wood,  on  aboajJ 
divided  into  fixty-four  fqiiarESorlioufei| 
in  which  chance  has  fo  finall  a lhare,  ita 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  a perfoiievtt 
loll  but  by  his  own  fault. 

Each  gamefter  has  eight  dignified  pieWi 

’viz,  a king,  a queen,' two  bilhops,  W 

knights,  and  two  rooks),  aifo  f'Sl't 
pawns  : all  which,  for  diltinfiiipn  fah, 
are  painted  of  two  different  colours,  s 
white  and  black. 

A®  tu  their  difpofiticn  on  the  board,  lb 
white  king  is  to  be  placed  on  thefooilli 
black  hoiife  from  the  corner  of  theboanli 
in  thefirft  and  lower  rank  ) and  the  black 
• king  is  to  be,  placed  on  the  fourib  n'liiic 
houl’e  on  the  oppofite  or  adverlaty’iV 
of  the  board.  The  queens  are  w b 
placed  next  to  the  kings,  on  botifei 
their  own  colour.  Next  to  the  kinjanil 
queen,  w e»gh  {land,  place  tli'  M" 

’ * ■ . • LilflinnCf 
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biftiops  5 next  to  them,  the  two  knights  j 
and  lalt  9^  ^ll,  on  the  corners  of  the 
board,  the  two  rooks.  As  to  the  pawns, 
they  are  placed,  without  diftinflion,  on 
the  feconci  rank  of  the  houfe,  one  before 

, each  of  the  dignified  pieces. 

Having  thus  difpofed  the  men,  the  onfet 
is  commonly  begun  by  the  pawns,  which 
march  ftraight  forward  in  their  own  file, 
one  hpul'e  at  a time,  except  the  firft  move, 
when  it  can  advance  two  houfes,  but 
never  moves  backwards  ; the  manner  of 
their  taking  the  adverfary’s  men,  is  fide- 
vvays,  in  the  next  houfe  forwards;  where 
having  captivated  the  enemy,  they  move 
forward  as  beforei  The  rook  goes  for- 
ward or  crofs'ways  througlt  the  whole 
file,  and  back  again.  The  knight  ikips 
backward  and  forward  to  the  next  houfe, 
fare  one,  of  a different  colour,  with  a 
fidling  march,  or  aflope,  and  thus  kills 
his  enemies  that  fall  in  his  way,  or  guards 
his  friends  that  may  be  expofed  on  that 
fide.  The  bifhop  walks  alvrays  in  the 
ftme  colour  of  the  field  that  he  is  placed 
ill  ot  firft,  forward  and  backward,  aflope, 
or  diagonally,  as  far  as  he  lifts.  The 
queen’s  walk  is  more  univerfal,  as  lire 
takes  all  the  fteps  of  the  before-mention- 
ed pieces,  excepting  that  of  the  knight ; 
and  as  to  the  king’s  motion,  it  is  one 
houfe  at  a time,  and  that  either  forward,, 
backward,  floping,  or  fideways. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  different  pieces, 
next  to  the  king  is  the  queen,  after  her 
the  rooks,  then  the  bilhops,  and  laft  of 
the  dignified  pieces  comes  the  knight. 
The  difference  of  the  wortli  of  pawns, 
is  not  fb  great  as  that  of  noblemen ; only, 
it  muft  be  obferved,  that e the  king’s 
hifliop’s  pawn  is  the  bell  in  the  field, 
and  therefore  the  Ikilful  garacfter  will 
be  careful  of  him.  It  ought  alfo  to  be 
obferved,  that  whereas  any  man  may  be 
taken,  when  he  falls  within  the  reach  of 
any  of  the  adverfary’s  pieces,  it  is  other- 
wife  with  the  king,  'who,  in  fnch  a cafe, 
is  only  to  be  faluted  with  the  word  check, 
warning  him  of  his  danger,  out  of  which 
it  is  abfolutely  necelfary  that  be  move  ; 
and,  if  it  fo  happen  that  he  cannot  move 
without  expofing  himfelf  to  the  like  in- 
conveniency,  it  is  check- mate,  and  the 
game  is  loft. 

CHESSE-TREES,  two  fmall  pieces  of 
timber  with  a hole  in  them,  on  each  tide 
of  a lliip,  a little  before  her  loof,  for  the 
main  tackle  to  run  through,  and  to  which 
it  is  haled  down, 

CHEST,  in  commerce,  d kind  of  meaftire, 


containing  an  uncertain  quantity  of  feve- 
ral  commodities, 

A cheft  of  fugar,  w.  g,  contains  from 
ten  to  fifteen  hundred  weight  ; a cheft;  of 
glafs,  from  two  hundred  to  three  hun- 
dred feet  i of  caftile  foap,  from  two  and 
an  half  to  three  hundred  weight ; of  in- 
digo, from  one  and  an  half  to  two  hun- 
dred weight,  fiva  fcore  to  the  hundred. 

Chest,  in  anatomy,  the  bread,  or  that 
part  of  the  body  which  contains  the  heart 
and  lungs.  See  the  article  Breast. 

Chest-traps,  a kintl  of  boxes  or  traps 
with  Angle  or  double  entries,  for  catch*- 
ing  pole-cats,  fitchets,  marterns,  &c. 

CHESTER,  the  capital  city  of  Chefliire, 
fiiuated  fixteen  miles  fouth  ofLiverpocd  ; 
weft  longitude  3°,  north  latitude  53°  15'. 
It  is  a bifliop’s  lee,  and  gives  the  title  of 
earl  to  the  prince  of  Wales. 

Nenv  Chester,  the  capital  of  a county  of 
the  fame  name  in  Penfilvania,  in  P'utli 
America,  Ctuated  on  the  river  Delawiir, 
fouth  of  Philadelphia:  weft  longitude  74°, 
north  latitude  40°  1 5A 
Its  harbour  is  fine  and  capacious,  admit- 
ting vf  ITdls  of  any  burden. 

CHESTERFIELD,  a market-town  of 
Derbyfliire,  fifteen  miles  north  of  Derby; 
weft  long.  1®  ay',  north  lat.  53°  zo'. 

It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  a branch  of  the 
noble  family  of  Stanhope. 

CHEVAGE,  or  Chiefage,  a tribute  of  a 
certain  fum  of  money,  formerly  paid  by 
fuch  as  held  lands  in  villainage  to  their 
lords,  by  way  of  acknowledgment,  being 
a kind  of  poll,  or  head-money. 

The  word  feems  to  have  been  ufed  for  a 
fum  of  money  paid  yearly  to  a man  of 
power  for  his  patronage  and  proteflion. 
The  Jews  allowed  to  live  in  England, 
long  paid  chevage,  or  poll-money,  ‘viz. 
three-pence  per  head  : it  was  paid  at, 
Eafter. 

CHEVAL  DE  FRISE.  See  the  article 
Chevaux  de  Frise. 

CHEVALER,  in  ihe  manege,  is  faid  of  a 
horfe  when  in  paffaging  upon  a walk  or 
a trot,  his  off  fore  leg  croffes  or  overlaps 
the  near  fore-leg  every  fecond  motion. 

CHEVALIER,  in  a general  fenfe,  figni- 
fies  a knight,  or  horfeman  : but, 

Chevalier,  in  heraldry,  fignifies  any  ca- 
valier, or  horfeman,  armed  at  all  points, 
by  the  Romans  called  cataphraclus  eques, 
now  out  of  life,  and  only  to  be  feen  in 
coat-armour. 

CHEVAUX  DE  FRISE,  in  fortification, 
a large  joift,  or  piece  of  timber,  ibout  a 
foot  in  diameter,  and  ten  or  twelve  in 

length. 
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fcngth,  into  the  fides  whereof  are  driven 
a great  number  of  wooden  pins,  about 
fix  feet  long,  armed  with  iron  points, 
and  croffingone  another.  See  plate  XLI. 
. 

The  chief  ufe  of  the  chevaux  de  frife,  is 
to  flop  up  breaches,  or  to  fecure  the  ave- 
nues of  a camp,  from  the  inroads  both 
of  horfe  and  foot.  It  is  fometimes  alfo 
mounted  on  wheels,  with  artificial  fires, 
to  roll  down  in  an  afiault. 

CHEVERON,  or  Chevron,  in  heraldry. 
See  the  article  Chevron. 

CHEVIOT,  or  Tiviot-HILLS,  run  from 
north  to  fouth  through  Cumberland, 
and  were  formerly  the  borders  or  boun- 
daries between  England  and  Scotland, 
where  many  a bloody  battle  has  been 
fought  between  the  two  nations,  one  of 
which  is  recorded  in  the  ballad  of  Chevy - 
chafe. 

CHEVISANCE,  in  law,  denotes  an  agree- 
ment or  compofition,  as  an  end  or  order 
fet  down  between  a creditor  and  his  debt- 
or, &c. 

In  our  ftatutes,  this  word  is  mod  com- 
monly ufed  for  an  unlawful  bargain,  or 
contraft. 

CHEVRETTE,  in  the  art  of  war,  an  en- 
gine for  raifing  of  guns  or  mortars  into 
their  carriages. 

It  is  made  of  two  pieces  of  wood,  about 
four  feet  long.  Handing  upright  upon  a 
third  fquare  piece  t the  upright  pieces  are 
about  a foot  afunder,  and  pierced  with 
holes exafllyoppoftte  to  each  other,  hav- 
ing an  iron  bolt,  which  being  put  thro’ 
thefe  holes  higher  or  lower,  at  pleafure, 
I'erves  with  a hand-fpike,  which  takes  its 
poife  over  this  bolt,  to  raife  any  thing  by 
force.  See  plate  XET.  fig.  4. 

CHEVRON,  or  Cheveron,  in  heraldry, 
one  of  the  honourable  ordinaries  of  a 
Ihield,  reprefenting  two  rafters  of  an 
houfe,  joined  together  as  they  ought  to 
ftand  ; it  was  aniiently  the  form  of  the 
priefteffes  head  attire  : fome  fay,  it  is  a 
lymbol-  of  protection  ; others,  of  con- 
ftancy  ; others,  that  it  reprefents  knights 
fpears,  &c.  It  contains  the  fifth  parr  of 
the  field,  and  is  figured  as  in  plate  XLI. 
%•  5-  . . 

A chevron  is  faid  to  be  abafed,  when  its 
point  does  not  approadi  the  head  of  the 
chie*,  nor  reach  farther  than  the  middle 
of  the  coat ; mutilated,  when  it  does  not 
touch  the  extremes  of  the  coat , cloven, 
when  the  upper  pieces  are  taken  off,  fo 
that  the  pieces  ordy  touch  at  one  of  the 
angles  j broken,  when  one  branch  is  fe- 


parated  into  two  pieces  ; couched,  v»lien 
the  point  is  turned  towards  one  fide  of  the 
efcutcheon  ; divided,  when  the  branches 
are  of  feveral  metals,  or  when  metal  is 
oppofed  to  colour  ; inverted,  when  the 
point  is  turned  towards  the  point  of  the 
coat,  and  its  branches  towards  the  chief 
Per  Chevron,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the 
field  is  divided  only  by  two  Tingle  lines 
rifing  from  the  two  bafe  points,  and  meet, 
ing  in  the  point  above,  as  the  chevron 
does. 


CHEVRONED,  is  when  the  coat  is  filled 
with  an  equal  number  of  chevrons,  of 
colour  and  metal. 

CHEVRON  EL,a  diminitiveof  chevron,and 
as  (uch,  only  containing  half  a chevron. 

CHEVRONNE,  or  Chevron ny,  figni. 
fids  the  dividing  of  the  lliield  feveral 
times  chevron-wife. 

CHEWING-BALLS,akmd  ofballsmade 
of  afafoetida,  liver  of  antimony,  bay- 
wood,  juniper-wood,  and  pellitory  of 
Spain  ; which,  being  dried  in  the  fun, 
and  wrapped  in  a linen  cloth,  are  tied 
to  the  bit  of  the  bridle  for  the  horfe  to 
chew  : they  create  an  appetite  j and  it  is 
faid,  that  halls  of  Venice-treacle  may  be 
ufed  in  thefamemannerwith  goodfuccels. 

CHIAMPA,  the  fouth  divifion  of  Cochin- 
china,  a country  of  the  Eaft-Indies. 

CHIAN  EARTH,  in  pharmacy,  oneoflhe 
medicinal  earths  of  the  antients,  the  name 
of  which  is  preferved  in  the  catalogues  of 
the  materia  medica,  but  of  which  no- 
thing more  than  the  name  has  been 
known  for  many  ages  in  the  fhops. 

It  is  a very  denfe  and  compaft  earth,  and 
is  fent  hirher  in  fmall  flat  pieces  from  the 
ifland  whofe  name  it  bears,  and  in  which 

■ it  is  found  in  great  plenty  at  this  time.  It 
Hands  recommended  to  us  as  an  aftrin- 
gent.  They  tell  us,  it  is  the  greateft  of 
all  cofmetics,  and  that  it  gives  a whitenefs 
and  fmoothnefs  to  the  fkin,  and  prevents 
wrinkles,  beyond  any  of  the  other  fub- 
ftances  that  have  been  celebrated  for  the 
fame  purpofes. 

CHIAOUS,  a word  in  the  original  Tiirlc- 
illi  fignifying  envoys,  are  officers  to  the 
number  of  five  or  fix  hundred  in  the  grand 
fignior’s  court,  under  the  command  of  a 
chiaous  bafehi.  They  frequently  meet  in 
the  grand  vizier’s  palace,  that  they  may 
he  in  readinel's  to  execute  his  orders,  and 
carry  his  difpatches  into  all  the  provinces 
of  the  empire.  The  chiaous  hafclii  aflills 
at  the  divan,  and  introduces  thofe  who 
have  bufinefs  there. 

CHI.APA}  the  capital  of  a province  of  the 

fault 
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feme  name  in  Mexico,  fituated  about 
300  miles  eaft  of  Acapulco  ! weft  longi- 
tude 98°,  north  latitude  16°  30'. 

CHIARASCO,  a fortified  town  of  Pied- 
mont, in  Italy,  fituated  on  the  river  Ta- 
naro,  twenty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Turin, 
and  fubjeftto  the  king  of  Sardinia  : eaft 
longitude  7“  45',  north  latitude  44®  40'. 

CHIARPNZA,  a port-town  on  the  north- 
weft  coaft  of  the  Morea,  oppofite  to  the 
iftand  Zant,  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
fubjeft  to  the  Turks  : eaft  longitude  ai° 
15',  north  latitude  37°  35'. 

CHIARI,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  province 
ot  Bielica,  in  the  territories  of  Venice, 
about  twenty-feven  miles  eaft  of  Milan  : 
eaft  long.  10°  c 8',  north  lat.  45°  30'. 

CHIARO-SC  URO,  among  painters.  See 
the  article  Claro-OBSCURO. 

CHIAVENNA,  a town  of  the  Grifons, 
fituated  north  of  the  lake  of  Como,  in 
Iialy,  and  thiity-five  miles  fouth  of  Coire: 
eaft  longitude  9®  30',  north  lat.  46®  15'. 

CHIAUSl,  in  the  turkifti  affairs,  officers 
otherwife  called  mutes,  employed  in  exe- 
cuting perfons  of  diftinftion  ; the  orders 
for  doing  which,  are  lent  them  by  the 
grantl  (ignior,  wrapped  up  in  a black 
cloth. 

CHICANE,  or  Chicanry,  in  law,  an 
abufe  of  judiciary  proceedings,  tending 
to  delay  the  caufe,  to  puzzle  the  judge, 
or  impole  upon  the  parties. 

Chican  e,  in  the  fchools,  is  applied  to  vain 
fopliifms,  diftinflions  and  fubtleties, 
which  protraft  difputes  and  obfcure  the 
truth. 

CHICHES,  or  Chic-pease,  the  fame 
with  the  cicer  of  botanifts.  See  Cicer. 

CHICHESTER,  the  capital  city  of  Suf- 
fex,  fituated  fifty-two  miles  fouth-weft 
of  London,  and  twelve  miles  eaft  of 
Portfmouth  i weft  longitude  50',  north 
latitude  50®  50^, 

It  is  a bilhop’s  fee,  and  fends  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament. 

Chichester,  a port  town  of  Penfil- 
vania,  fituated  on  the  river  Delawar, 
below  Chefter,  See  the  article  Chester. 

CHICK,  or  Chicken,  in  zoology,  de- 
notes the  young  of  the  gallinaceous  or- 
der of  birds,  efpecially  the  common  hen. 
See  the  articles  Gallinaceous  and 
Hatching. 

Chickens,  for  two  days  after  hatching, 
require  no  meat ; but  then  it  is  proper  to 
give  them,  for  the  firft  time,  fmall  oat- 

' meal,  fonie  dry,  and  feme  fteeped  in 
milk,  or  elfe  fine  white- bread  crumbs  ; 


and  after  they  have  got  ftrength,  curds,, 
cheefe  parings,  £fc.  It  is  alfo.very  whole- 
fome  to  chop  green  chives  among  their 
meat,  which  will  prelerve  them  from  the 
rye,  and  o.ther  difeafes  in  the  head  s 
neither  muft  they  at  any  time  be  fuffered 
to  want  clean  water,  fince  puddle-water 
is  apt  to  breed  the  pip.  To  have  fat 
crammed  chickens,  let  them  be  cooped 
up  when  the  dam  forfakes  them,  and 
fed  with  wheat-meal  in  milk  made  into  a 
dough,  and  fteeped  in  milk : by  uling 
this  diet,  they  will  be  fat  in  two  weeks. 

Chicken  pox.  See  ibe  article  5?ziizf/Pox. 

Chick-weed,  alfine,  in  botany.  See  the 
article  Alsine. 

Berry-bearing  Chick-weed,  the  fame  witk 
the  cucubalus  of  botanifts.  See  the  arti- 
cle CUCUBALUS. 

CHICKLING  PEA,  in  botany,  a name 
given  to  the  lathyius.  See  the  aiticle 
Lathyrus. 

CHICUITO,  or  Cuyo,  a province  of 
South  America,  bounded  by  the  province 
of  La  Plata  on  the  north  eaft,  and  by 
Chili  on  the  weft. 

CHIDLEY,  or  Chimley,  a market-town 
of  Devonftiire, about  eighteen  miles  north - 
weft  of  Exeter  : weft  longitude  4®,  north 
latitude  51®. 

CHIEF,  a term  fignifying  the  head,  or 
principal  part  of  a thing  or  perfon.  Thus 
we  fay,  the  chief  of  a party,  the  chief  of 
a family,  &c. 

Chief,  in  heraldry,  is  that  which  takes 
up  all  the  upper  part  of  the  efcutcheon 
from  fide  to  fide,  and  reprefents  the  orna- 
ments ufed  on  a man’s  head.  Plate  XLI. 
fig.  6. 

It  is  to  take  up  juft  the  third  part  of  the 
efcutcheon,  as  all  other  honpurable  ordi- 
naries do,  efpecially  if  they  are  alone  on 
the  Ihield;  but  if  there  be  feveral  of  them, 
they  muft  be  leffened  in  proportion  to 
their  number,  and  the  fame  holds  when 
they  are  cantoned,  attended  and  bordered 
upon  by  fome  other  figures ; then  the 
painter  or  engraver  may  be  allowed  to 
bring  them  into  a fmaller  compafs,  to 
the  end  that  all  that  is  reprefented  about 
the  ordinaries,  may  appear  with  fome 
proportion  and  fymmetry.  Chiefs  are  ve- 
ry much  varied,  for  they  may  be  convert, 
fupported,  crenelle,  furirounted,  abaife, 
rempli, dentille,  engrefle, canelle,  danche, 
nebule,  fleurdelezee,  fleuronne,  vair, 
echequete,  lozange,  bufelle,  patte,  fretie, 
gironne,  chaperonne,  cliappe,  mantcle, 
emmanehe,  chauffe,  veftu,  or  reveftu.  See 
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the  articles  CouvePvT,  Supported,  Sfc. 

In  Chief,  imports  fomething  borne  in  the 
chief  part  or  top  of  theefcutcheon. 

Chief  lord,  the  feudal  lord,  or  lord  of 
an  honour  on  whom  others  depend.  See 
the  articles  Lord  and  Honour. 

Holding  in  Chief.  See  the  articles  Capite 
and  Tenure. 

C'Ri'&'s  jajiice  of  the  king's-bench  and  common 
pleas.  See  the  article  Justice. 

Chief  pledge,  the  fame  with  headbo- 
rough.  See  the  article  HeadEorough. 

Chief  point.  See  the  article  Point. 

CHIEFTAIN,  denotes  the  captain,  or 
chief,  of  any  clafs,  family,  or  body  of 
men  : thus,  the  chieftains,  or  chiefs,  of 
the  highland  clans,  were  the  principal 
noblemen  or  gentlemen  of  their  refpeftive 
clans. 

CHIERI,  a fortified  town  of  Piedmont,  in 
Italy,  fituated  eight  miles  eaft  of  Turin  : 
eaft  long.  7°  45',  north  latif.  44“  5 of. 

.CHILBLAINS,  in  medicine,  the  fame  with 
what  is  otherwife  called  pernio'ne's.  See 
the  article  Perniones. 

CHILD,  a terra  of  relation  to  parent.  We 
fay,  natural  child,  legitimate  child,  pott- 
liuraous  child,  Sfc. 

Child,  iiifans,  in  the  civil  law,  denotes 
one  under  feven  years  of  age. 

The  cuftom  has  prevailed  almoft  in  all 
countries,  and  in  all  ages,  of  wrapping 
a young  child  in  Twaddling  bands,  left  its 
limbs,  being  then  tender  and  flexible, 
fhould  happen  to  be  diftorted.  The  Spar- 
tan nurfes,  however,  were  fo  careful  and 
experienced,  that  without  ufing  Twad- 
dling bands,  their  children  were  ftraight 
and  well  proportioned.  Moreover,  the 
Lacedemonians,  in  the  rfianagement  of 
their  children,  were  at  great  pains  to  ufe 
them  to  any  Tort  of  meat,  and  fometimes 
to  bear  the  want  of  it ; not  to  be  afraid 
in  the  dark,  or  to  be  alone  ; nor  to  be 
froward,  peevifli,  and  crying,  as  children 
generally  are,  often  thro’  the  impertinent 
care  and  fondnefs  of  thofe  who  look  after 
them. 

Dr.  Harris,  in  a treatife  of  the  acute  dif- 
eafes  of  children,  takes  them  all  to  arife 
from  the  humours  of  theprimaevise  grow- 
ing four  and  degenerating  into  acidities, 
which  is  confirmed  from  their  Tour  belch- 
ings  and  dejeflions.  Hence  ail  that  is  re- 
quired to  cure  them, is  to  combat  this  acidi- 
ty,which  is  to  be  effefled  tv/o  ways ; by  dif- 
pufing  it  to  be  evacuated,  and  by  adlual 
evacuation  by  rhubarb,  and  other  gentle 
purgatives. 

In  the  firlt  cafe,  no  fudorifics  or  cordials 


are  to  be  ufed,  but  in  lieu  of  them,  crab’s, 
eyes  and  claws,  oyfter-fliellsj  egu.(]ie|]j* 
chalk,  coral,  ISc.  but  above  aft  thefe’ 
he  prefers  old  ftiells  that  have  lain  long 
on  the  fea-ftiore  expofed  to  the  heat  of 
the  fun.  Children  are  very  obnoxious 
to  the  aphthae,  fcabby  eruptions,  diffi. 
cult  dentition,  epilepfy,  worms,  and 
rickets  ; for  the  cure  of  which,  fee  each 
of  thefe  under  its  proper  head.  See  alfo 
the  articles  Infant,  Weaning,  tSc, 
Lord  Bacon  affigns  for  the  reafon  of 
children’s  not  being  hairy,  that  they  are 
more  pet  fpirable  than  adult  perfons 

Child-bed,  \ SeeDELivERY.  ' ■ 

Child-birth,!  ‘ 

Child-wit,  a fine  impofed  upon  a bond- 
woman, got  with  child  without  the  con* 
fent  of  her  lord.  Within  the  manor  of 
Writtle,  in  the  county  of  Effex,  every 
reputed  father  of  a bafe  child  pays  to  the 
lord  3 s.  4d.  for  a fine  ; and  this  penal* 
ty  extends  to  free  as  well  as  bond  women. 

Charity  Children.  See  Charity* 
SCHOOLS  and  Hospital. 
CHILDERMAS-DAY,  or  Innocent’s* 
DAY,  an  anniverfary  held  by  the  cliurch, 
on  the  aSth  of  December,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  children  at  Bethlehem,  inaf* 
farred  by  order  of  Herod. 

CHILI,  a province  of  South  America, 
bounded  by  Peru  on  the  north,  by  the 
province  of  La  Plata  on  the  eaft,  by  Pa- 
tagonia on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  Paciric 
ocean  on  the  weft  ; lying  between  25° 
and  45“  fouth  lat.  and  between  75°  and 
85“  weft  longit.  But  fome  comprebeiid 
Patagonia  and  Chili,  extending  it  to  Cape 
Horn,  in  57°  30'  fouth  latitude. 

CHILIAD,  denotes  a thoufand  of  any 
things,  ranged  in  feveral  divifions,  eadi 
whereof  contains  that  number. 

CHILIARCHA,  or  Chiliarchus,  in 
antiquity,  a military  officer,  who  had 
the  command  of  a thoufand  men. 

CHILMINAR,  Chelwinar,  orTcHEt- 
MiN.sR,  the  inoft  beautiful  piece  of  ardii- 
teftui-e'  remaining  of  all  antiquity,  be- 
iu'g  the  ruins  of  the  famous  palace  of 
Perfepolis,  to  which  Alexander  the  great, 
in  a drunken  fit,  fet  fire,  at  the  inlliga- 
tion  of  Thais  the  courtezan  ; the  wotd 
comes  from  the  perfian  Ichehle  mincff, 
that  is  to  fay,  forty  towers. 

Don  Garcias  de  Silva  Figueroa,  Pietro 
della  Valle,  Sir  John  Chardin,  aiulLe 
Bi'un  have  been  very  particular  in  de- 
fcrihing  thefe  ruin.s. 

There  appear  (fay  they)  the  remains  of 
near  fourfcore  columns,  the  Iragmtnis 
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ofwhichareatJeaftfix  feet  high;  but 
there  are  only  nineteen  can  be  called 
entire,  '’^hh  another  detached  from  the 
lelt  about  an  hundred  and  fifty  paces  : 
a rock  of  hard  black  marble  ferves  as  a 
foundation  to  the  edifice  : the  firft  plan 
of  the  houfe  is  afrended  to  by  ninety-five 
(leps,  all  cut  in  the  rock ; the  gate  of 
the  palace  is  about  twenty  feet  wide, 
wiA  the  figure  of  an  elephant  on  one 
fide  and  that  of  a rhinoceros  on  the. 
other,  thirty  feet  high,  and  both  of  po- 
lilhed  marbie : near  thefe  animals  there 
are  two  columns,  and  not  far  from  thence 
the  figure  of  a pegafus.'  After  palling 
this  gate,  are  found  fragments  of  mag- 
nilicent  columns  in  white  marble,  the 
fraalleft  of  which  are  fifteen  cubits  high, 
-thelargell  eighteen',  having  forty  flutings 
three  full  inches  wide  each ; from  whence 
we  may  judge  of  their  thicknels  and  other 
proportions.  Near  the  gate  is  feen'  an 
infcription  on  a fquare  piece  of  black 
marble,  containing  about  twelve  lines  ; 
the  chaipfters  are  of  an  extraordinary  fi- 
gure, refembling  triangles,  or  pyramids  : 
befides  this  there  are  other  infcriptions, 
the  charaflers  of  which  refemble  the  he- 
brew,  chaldaic,  fyriac,  others  the  ara- 
ble, or  perfian  ; and  othei's,  in  fine,  the 
greek  charaflers.  Dr.  Hyde,  who  hath 
explained  the  greek  infcription,  by  fup- 
plying  fome  words  that  are  effaced,  ob- 
ferves  that  the  infcriptions  are  engraved 
very  negligently,  and  perhaps  by  fome 
foldiers;  or,  if  they  are  the  work  of  an' 
engraver,  he  thinks  that  he  was  from 
Palmyra,  and  confequently  that  they  are 
in  the  phcenician  longue  ; he  adds,  that 
as  they  are  in  praife  of  Alexander,  they 
were  probably  done  in  the  time  of  that 
conqueror. 

■CHILrERN,  a chain  of  chalky  hills,  run- 
ning from  eaft  to  weft  through  Bucking- 
hamlhire. 

CHIMAIRA.,  or  Chimera.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Chimera. 

Chimalra,  in  geography,  a port-town  of 
Turky,  inEurope;  fituated  at  theentrance 
of  ihe  gulph  of  Venice,  intthe  province  of 
Epirus, about  thirty-two  miles  north  of  the 
city  Corfu,  near  which  are  the  mountains 
of  Chimsra,  which  divide  Epirus  from 
Thelfaly:  eaft  longitude  zo®  40',  and 
ttorth  latitude  40°  zo'.  ' ■ ' 

CHIMAY,  the  name  of  a great  lake,  ly- 
m the  province  of  Acham,  between  the 
Eaft. Indie's  and  China. 

CtUMAY  is  alfo  name  of  a town  of 
Hainalt,  in  the  french  'lifyherlands,  about 
Yol.  I, 
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twenty  miles  fouth  of  Charleroy  ! ehll 
Ion.  4“  io',  and  north  lat.  50°  6'. 

CHIMERA,-"  or  Chimiera,  a fabulous 
monfter  which  the  poets  feign  to  have  the 
head  of  a lion,  the  body  of  a goat,  and 
the  tail  of  a dragon  ; and  add,  that  this 
odd  bead:  was  killed  by  Bellerophon* 
The  foundation  of  the  fable  was,  that  in 
Lycia  there  was  a burning  mountain,  or 
vulcano,  of  this  name  ; that  the  top  of 
this  mountain  was  feldom  without  lions, 
nor  the  middle,  which  had  very  good 
grafs,  without  goats  ; that  ferpents  bred 
at  the  bottom,  which  was  marlhy  ; and 
that  Bellephoron  rendered  the  mountain 
habitable. 

By  a chimera,  among  the  philofophers  is 
underftood  a mere  creature  of  the  imagi- 
nation, compoled  of  fuch  contradiftions 
and  abfurdities  as  cannot  poflibly  any 
where  exift  but  in  thought. 

CHIMES  of  a clack,  a kind  of  periodical 
mufic,  produced  at  equal  intervals  of 
time,  by  means  of  a particular  apparatus 
added  to  a clock. 

In  order  to  calculate  numbers  for  the 
chimes,  and  adapt  the  chime-barrel,  it 
mull  be  obferved  that  the  baj'rel  muft  turn 
round  in  the  fame  time  that  the  tune  it  is 
to  play  requires  in  fmging.  As  for  the 
chime-barrel,  it  may  be  made  up  of  cer- 
tain bars  that  run  athwart  it,  with  a con- 
venient number  of  holes  punched  in  them 
to  put  in  the  pins  that  are  to  draw  each, 
hammer ; and  thefe  pins,  in  order  to  play 
the  time  of  the  tune  rightly,  muft  ftand 
upright,  or  hang  down  from  the  bar, 
fome  more,  fome  lei's.  To  place  the  pins 
rightly,  you  may  proceed  by  the  way  of 
changes  on  hells,  wz.  1,  2,  3,  4;  or 
or  rather  make  ufe  of  the  mufical  notes. 
Obferve  what  is  the  compafs  of  your  tune, 
and  divide  the  barrel  accordingly  from 
end  to  end  : thus  in  the  following  ex- 
amples each  of  thefe  tunes  are  eight  notes 
in  compafs,  and  therefore  the  barrel  is 
divided  into  eight  parts  : thefe  divifioffls 
are  ftruck  round  the  barrel,  oppofite  to 
which  are  the  hammer-tails  ; but  when 
two  notes  of  the  fame  found  come  toge- 
ther in  a tune,  there  muft  be  two  ham- 
m.ers  to  that  Bell  to  ftrike  it.  Then  you 
ate  to  divide  it  round  about,  into,  as  ma- 
ny divfilipns  as  there  are  mufical  bars;  fe- 
mibriefs,  minims,  &c..  in  your  tune  ; 
tluis  the  hundredth  Pfalm  tune-hath  twen- 
ty feniibriefs,  the  firft  note  of  it  is  allb  1 
femibriet,  and  therefore  on  the  chime- 
-barrel  muft  be  a whole.divifion  from  5 to 
^ ; as  may  be  underftood  by  conceiving 
4 E the 
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tlie  fuiface  of  a chime  barrel  to  be  rfipre- 
fented  by  the  following  tables,  as  if  the 
cylindrical  fuperficies  of  the  barrel' were 
ftretched*out  at  length,  or  extended  on  a 
plane  ; and  then  fuch  a table  fo  dotted  or 
divided,  if  it  were'  to  be  wrapped  round 
the  barrel,  would  (liew  the  places  where 
all  the  pins  are  to  hand  in  the  barrel  : 
for  the  dots  running  about-the  table,  are 
the  places  of  the  pins  that  play  the  tunes. 

The  notes  of  the  hundredth  Pfalin. 


If  you  would  have  your  chimes  complete, 
you  ought  to  have  a'  fet  of  bells  to  the 
gamut  notes,  fo  as  that  each  bell  having 
the  true  found  of  fol,  la,  mi,  fa,  yon 
may  play  any  tune,  with  its  flats  and 
lliarps,  nay  even  the  bafs  and  treble,  with 
one  barrel.  And  by  fetting  the  names  of 


yopr  bells  at  the  head  of  any  tune  you 
niay  transfer  that  tune  to  your  cfiimt. 
barrel,  without  any  flcill  in  mulicibut 
obferve  that  each  line  in  the  mufic  is  three 
notes  diftant,  that  is,  there  is  a note  be. 
tween  each  line,  as  well  as  upon  it 
CHIMIN,  or  Chemin,  in  law,  denote 
a road,  or  way.  Hence,  ' 
CHIMINAGE  is  a toll  for  wayfaring,  oi 
palfage,  through  a foreft. 
CHIMNEY,  in  architeflure,  a particular 
part  of  a houfe,  where  the  fire  is  made, 
having  a tube  or  funnel  to  carry  array 
the  fmoke. 

The  parts  of  the  chimney  are  the  jambs, ot 
fides,  coming  out  perpendicularly,  foiae. 
times  circularly,  from  the  back ; tke 
mantle-tree,  which  refts  on  the  janibs| 
the  tube,  or  funnel,  which  conveys  away 
the  fmoke;  the  chimney-piece,  ormonld. 
ing,  which  is  on  the  fore  fide  of  ibe 
jambs,  over  the  mantle-tree;  and'lk 
hearth,  or  fire-place. 

The  riales  for  building  chimneys  are,  r, 
That  no  timber  be  laid  within  twelve  in. 
ches  of  the  fore  fide  of  the  chininey-jaiabs, 
2.  That  all  the  joifts  on  the  back  of  any 
chinmey  be  laid  with  a trimmer.  Tkat 
no  timber  be  laid  within  the  funnel  of  any 
chimney. 

proportion  for  Chimnies.  Palladii) 
lays  down  the  following  proportions  for 
the  breadth  and  depth  on  the  infule,  and' 
for  their  height  to  their  mantle-tree. 


Chimni.es  in 

Breadth. 

Height. 

Depth. 

Halls 

6,  7,  or  8 ieet 

4 ^ or  j feet. 

2 1 or  3 feet. 

Chambers 

5 i,  6,  or  7 feet. 

4 or  4 1 feet. 

2 or  2 I feet. 

Stiulie.s  anii  wardrobes 

4j  4 21  O'*  5 

4 or  4 ^ feet. 

2 or  2 ^ feet, 

Neverthelefs  in  thefe  points  a workman 
fiiould  be  rather  governed  by  the  modern 
falhions,  than  by  the  diflates  of  an  an- 
tient  architeft. 

■Wolfius  direfts  that  the  breadth  of  the 
aperture  at  the  bottom  be  to  the  height  as 
3 to  2,  and  to  the  depth  as  4 to  2. 

In  final!  apartments  the  breadth  is  3 feet, 
in  bed-chamhers  4,  in  larger  apartments 
S,  in  fmall  banqueting  rooms  5 in 
larger  6;  but  the  height  fho'uld  never  ex- 
ceed 2 i,  left  there  be  too  much  room  for 
air  and  wind,  and  the  fmoke  be  driven 
into  the  room  : nor  muft  the  height  be 
too  little,  left  the  fmoke  mifs  its  way  and 
be  choaked  at  firil  fetting  out.  The  fame 
author  advifes  to  have  an  aperture  thro’ 
yvhich  the  external  air  may,  on  occafion. 


be  let  into  the  funnel,  to  drive  up  ih 
fmoke,  which  the  internal  air  would 
btherwife  be  unable  to  do. 

Some  make  the  funnel  twiftecl,  lo  prevent 
the  fmoke’s  ^efcending  too  eafily;  hull 
better  expedient  is,  to  make  the  funnel 
narrower  at  bottom  than  at  top;  the lire 
impelling  it  up  more  eafily,  when  con- 
trailed  at  the  bottom  ; and  in  mounting 
it  finds  more  fpace  to  difengage  itfelf,  and 
therefore  will  have  lefs  occahon  to  return 
into  the  room.  , 

Mr.'  Felibien  direHs,  that  the  mouth  of 
the  tube,  or  that  part  joined  to  tiled*' 
ney  back,  be  made  a little  narrower  than 
the  reft,  that  if  the  fmoke  be  repeleil 
downwards,  it  may  be  prevented  Ito® 
getting  into  tlie  room  by  this  obllacle- 
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To  prevent  fmoking  chimnies,  Mr.  Lucas 
adviles  to  leave  two  holes,  or  make  two 
pipes  in  the  chimnies,  one  over  the  other 
on  each  title,  one  Hoping  upwards,  the 
other  downwards  ; through  thefe  holes 
or  pipes,  lays  he,  the  fmoke  will  eafily 
pafs  out  of  any  funnel  which  way  foever 
the  wind  blows. 

Philip  d’Orme  advifes  to  provide  a hollow 
brafs-ball,  of  areafonable  capacity,  with 
afmallholeon  one  fide,  for  the  putting 
in  water;  that  this  ball  be  hung  up  in  the 
chimney,  at  a little  height  above  the 
greateft  flame  (with  the  hole  upwards) 
hy  an  iron  wire  that  fltall  traverfe  the 
chimney,  a little  above  the  mantle-tree, 
where,  as  the  water  grows  hot,  it  will 
rarefy,  and  drive  through  the  hole  or 
aperture  in  a vapoury  lieam,  that  will 
throw  up  the  fmoke,  which  would  bther- 
wife linger  in  the  funnel. 

Others  place  a kind  of  moveable  vane  or 
weather-cock  on  the  top  of  the  chimney, 
fo  that  what  way  foever  the  wind  comes, 
the  aperture  of  the  chimney  will  be 
fcreened,  and  the  fmoke  have  free  egrefs. 
But  the  belt  prevention  of  a fmoking 
chimney  feems  to  be  in  the  proper  placing 
of  the  doors  of  a room,  the  apt  reclina- 
tion  of  the  back,  and  the  due  gathering 
of  the  wings  and  bread  of  a chimney. 

Chimney-hooks  are  hooks  of  fteel  or 
hral's  put  into  the  jambs  of  chimnies, 
one  into  each  jamb,  for  the  handle  of  the 
fire-tongs  and  fire-pan  to  reft  in. 

Chimney  JAMBS,  thefides  of  a chimney, 
fometimes  ftanding  out  perpendicularly, 
fometiines  circularly,  from  the  hack,  on 
the  extremities  whereof  the  mantle-tree 
reds, 

Chimney-money,  or  Hearth-money, 
a tax  impofed  by  flatute  14  Car.  II.  ex- 
prefllng  that  every  fire-hearth  and  ftove 
of  every  dwelling  or  other  houfe  within 
England  and  Wales,  except  fuch  as  pay 
hot  to  church  and  poor,  fhall  be  charge- 
able with  two  ftiillihgs  per  ammnt,  pay- 
able at  Michaelmas  and  Latlyday,  to 
the  king  and  kis  heirs.  This  tax  being 
much  complained  of,  as  burdenfome  to 
the  people  has  been  aboliflied,  and  in- 
ftead  of  it  the  window-tax  was  granted. 

Chimney-Piece,  acompofition  of  certain 
mouldings  of  wood  or  ttone,  ftanding  on 
the  fore  fide  of  the  jambs,  and  coming 
over  the  mantle- tree. 

CrIIMPANZEE,  in  zoology,  thenhmeof 
a fpecies  of  angola-monkey,  very  much 
refembling  the  human  lhape  ; the  males 
of  which  are  fo  bold  and  fierce  as  to  fight 


an  armed  man  : they  naturally  walk 
ere£l,  and  are  faid  to  fet  upon  and  raviflx 
the  negroe  women,  when  they  meet  them 
in  the  woods.  , 

CHINA,  including  Chinefe  Tartary,  a 
large  empire,  fituated  between  95"  and 
13  eaft  longitude,  and  between  zi°  and 
55®  north  latitude, ^being  accounted  two 
thouland  miles  in  length,  and  one  thou- 
fand.five  hundred  in  breadth;  it  is  bound- 
ed by  Ruffian  Tartaiy  on  the  north,  by 
the  Pacific  ocean  on  the  eaft  and  fouth, 
and  by  Tortquin,  Tibet,  and  the  terri- 
tories of  Ruffia  on  the  weft.  It  is  ulu-  lly 
. divided  into  fixteen  provinces,  which 
will  be  deferibed  in  their  alphabetical  or- 
der. In  theft  provinces  there  are  com- 
puted to  be  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
capital  cities,  one  thoufand  three  hundred 
and-twelve  of  the  fecond  rank,  two  thou- 
fand three  hundred  and  fifty-feven  forti- 
fied towns,  and  upwards  of  len  millions 
of  families,  which  may  amount  to  about 
fifty  rfiillions  of  people. 

The  principal  commo  lities  of  this  coun- 
tiy  are  filk,  tea.  china-ware,  japan- 
ware,  and  gold  dull ; of  all  which  the 
maritime  ftates  of  Europe  import  great 
quantities,  fending  them  Giver  in  return. 
China-china,  in  pharmacy,  the  fame 
- with  quinquina.  See  Quinquina. 
CHINA--ROOT,  in  pharmacy,  a medicinal 
root,  brought  both  from  the  Eaft  and 
Weft-Indies,  thence  diftinguiflied  into 
oriental  and  occidental  ; it  is  the  root  of 
the  plant  finilax.  See  Smilax. 

The  oriental  root  is  brought  to  us  in  large' 
pieces,  from  feveral  parts  in  the  Eaft- 
Indies.  The  occidental  is  brought  from 
Peru  and  the  Brafils,  This  root  is  to  be. 
chofen  hard  and  firm,  of  a faint  red  co- 
lour, free  from  worms  and  rottennefs,  and 
fuch  as  on  chewing  fills  the  mouth  with  2, 
foft  unfluous  moifture. 

This  root  is  a fudorific  and  an  attenuant, 
and  is  therefore  calculated  to  do  great 
fervice  in  many  chronic  cafes  : it  is  belt 
given  in  decoflion,  and  is  ufually  com- 
bined with  farfaparilla  and  guaiacum  ; an 
ounce  of  it;  fliced  thin,  is  the  ufual  pro- 
portion to  a quart, 

China-  ware,  a finekind  of  earthern-ware^ 
otherwife  called  porcelain.  See  the  article 
Porcelain. 

CHINCA,  a port-town  of  Peru,  in  South- 
Araerica,  fituated  in  an  extenfive  valley, 
on  a river  of  the  fame  name,  about  fixty 
miles  fouth  of  Lima  : Weft  longitude  76.'?, 
and  fouth  latitude  13®, 

CHIN-COUGH,  a convulfive  kind  of 
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cough,  which  children  are  chiefly  fubjeft 
to,  proceeding  from  a tough,  yifcid,  and 

””acid  matter,  lodged  in  the  coats  of  the  fto- 
mach,  which  when  they  vomit,  they  are 
eafy  for  a time. 

Sometimes  this  difprder  proceeds  from 'a 
more  dangerous  caufe,  which  is  a certain 
fait  communicated  to  tender  bodips  by 
means  of  the  air,  which  coagulates  the 
lymph,  and  which  growing  ftiarp  and 
ftagnating,  affeffs  the  larynx. 

In  the  cure  of  this  cough,  particular  care 
muft  be  had  to  the  ftomach,  and  without 
a vomit  the  cure  can  hardly  be  effefled. 
Sperma  ceti  in  broth  is  of  excellent  ufe  ; 
but  by  bleedings  and  repeated  purges  this 
cough  may  be  cured,  without  other 
means  ; yet  the  milder  cathartics  ought 
here  to  take  place.  Drinks  and  liquid 
aliments  lliould  alfo  be  taken  in  lefs  quan- 
tity than  ufual. 

CHINE,  in  the  manege,  the  fame  with  a 
horfe’s  back  bone. 

CHINESE,  in, general,  denotes  any  thing 
belonging  to  China.  See  China. 

It  is  obferved  by  forae,  that  the  chinefe 
language  has  no  analogy  with  any  other 
language  in  the  world  : it  only  confifts 
of  three  hundred  and  thirty  words,  which 
are  all  monofyllables,  at  leaft  they  are 
pronounced  fo  fhort  that  there  is  no  dif- 
tinguiihing  above  one  fyllable  or  found 
in  them ; but  the  fame  word,  as  pro- 
nounced with  a ftronger  or  weaker  tone, 
has  difi'erent  fignifications  ; accordingly 
when  the  language  is  accurately  fpoke,  it 
makes  a fort  of  rnufic,  which  has  a real 
melody,  that  conftitutes  the  elfence  and 
dillinguilhing  chara£ler  of  the  chinefe 
tongue.' 

As  to  the  chinefe  charaflers,  they  are  as 
lingular  as  the  ' language  ; the  chinefe 
have  not,  like  us,  any  alphabet,  con- 
taining the  elements,  or,  as  it  weie, 
the  principles  of  their  words  inftead  of 
an  alphabet  they  ufe  a kind  of  hierogly- 
phics, whereof  they  have  above  eighty 
thonfand, 

CHINEY,  a city  of  the  an  (Irian  Nether- 
lands, on  the  confines  of  the  bifliopric  of 
Liege,  about  twelve  mfles  fouth-eaft  of 
Namur:  eaft  longitude  5°,  and  north 
latitude  50°  20'. 

CHINON,  a town  of  France,  in  the  pro- 
■ vinceo!  the  Orleanois,  about  twenty  thiee 
miles  foulh-weft  of  Tours  : eaft  longi- 
tude 20',  and  north  latitude  47°,  15'. 

CHTO,  Chios,  Xio,  or  Scio,  an  afiatic 
illand,  lying  near  the  coaft  of  Ionia,  in 
Natolia,  or  lelTer  Alia,  about  one  hundred 


miles  weft  of  Smyrna.  It  is  called  by  thi 
Turks  Sakifaduci,  and  is  about  onebn« 
dred  miles  in  circumference  ; being  chief, 
ly  inhabited  by  chriftians  of  the  greek 
church,  who  are  faid  to  have  threehundred 
churches  in  the  ifland. 

Chio  is  alfo 'the  capital  of  the  above  ifland 
fituated  on  the  eaft  coaft  : eaft  longitude 
27°,  and  north  latitude  38“. 
CHIONANTHUS,  snow-drop-tree, 
in  botany,  a genus  of  the  diandria  rno- 
nogynia  clafs  of  plants  : the  corolla  con. 
fifts  of  a Angle  petal,  and  is  divided  into 
four  parts ; the  tube  is  very  fliort,  no 

. longer  than  the  cup,  and  is  petalousj 
the  limb  is  divided  into  four  extremely 
long  fegments,  which  are  erefl,  acute, 
of  a linear  figure,  and  fomewhat  uneven; 
the  fruit  is  a joundiili  unilocular  herry, 
containing  a fingle  ftriated  olficle  for 
feed. 

CHIOZZO,  or  Chioggio,  a town  on,an 
ifland  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  gulph  of 
Venice,  by  which  there  is  a palTageinto 
the  Lagunes , fituated  about  twelve  milos 
fouth  cf  the  city  of  Venice. 

CHIPPENHAM,  a borough- town  inWilt- 
Ihire,  about  twenty. two  miles  north- well 
of  Salifbury  ; weft  longitude  2°  11',  and 
north  latitude  51°  25'. . 

It  fends  two  members  fo  parliament. 

CHIPPING,  a phrafe  ufed  by  the  potterj 
and  china-meii  to  exprefs  that  common 
accident  both  of  ourownftone  and  earthen 
ware,  and  the  porcelain  of  China,'thefly. 
ing  oft'  of  ('mail  pieces,  or  breaking  at  the 
edges.  Ourearthern  wares  are  particularly 
fuhjeft  to  this,  and  are  always  fpoiled  by 
it  before  any  other  flaw  appears  in  them, 
Our  done  wares  efcape  it  better  than  thefe, 
but  lefs  than  the  porcelain  of  China-, 
which  is  lefs  fubjeft  to  it  than  any  other 
■ manufafture  in  the  world.  The  method 
by  which  the  Chinele  defend  their  ware 
from  this  accident,  is  this  1 they  carefully 
burn  fome  (mall  bambou  canes  to  a fort 
of  charcoal,  vvhich  is  very  light,  and 
very  black  ; this  they  reduce  to  a fine 
powder,  and  then  mix  it  into  a thin  palle, 
with  fome  of  the  varnifli  which  they  ufe 
for  their  ware  : they  next  take  the  veffcls 
vvhen  dried,  and  not  yet  baked,  to  the 
wheel,  and  turning  them  foftly  round, 
they,  with  a pencil  dipt  in  this  pafte,  co- 
ver the  whole  circumference  with  a thin 
coat  of  it : after  this,  the  velftl  is  again 
dried,  and  the  border  made  with  this 
palie  appears  of  a pale  grev'ifli  colonrwlm 
it  is  thoroughly  dry.  They  work  on  it 

afterwards  in  the  common  way  cavenng 
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both  this  edge  and  the  reft  of  the  veflelwith 
the  common  varnith.  When  the  whole 
is  baked  on,  the  colour  given  by  the 
alhes  difappears,  and  the  edges  are  as 
white  as  any  other  part ; only  when  the 
baking  has  not  been  fufficient,  or  the  ed- 
ges have  not  been  covered  with  the  lecond 
varnifhing,  we  fometimes  find  a dulky 
edge,  as  in  fonae  of  the  ordinary  thick 
tea-cups. 

It  may  be  a great  advantage  to  our  Eng- 
lilli  manufafturers  to  attempt  fomething 
of  this  kind.  The  willow  is  known  to 
make  a very  light  and  black  charcoal  ; 
but  the  elder,  tho’  a thing  feldom  ufed, 
greatly  exceeds.-  it.  The  young  green 
Ihoots  of  this  flrrub,  which  are  alrnoft  all 
pith,  make  the  lighteft  and  the  blackeft 
of  all  charcoal ; this  eafily  mixes  -with 
any  liquid,  and  might  , be  eafily  ufed  in  the 
fame  way  that  the  Chinefe  ufe  the  char- 
coal of  the  bambou  cane,  whicb  is  a light 
hollow  vegetable,  more  refembling  the 
elder  (hoots  than  any  otherEnglifli  plant. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  fixed  fait  and 
oil  contained  in  this  charcoal  Ihould  be 
able  to  penetrate  the  yet  raw  edges  of  the 
warn,  and  to  give  them  in  the  fubfequent 
baking  a fomewhat  different  degree  of 
vitrification  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
velTel,  which,  tho’  if  given  to  the  whole, 
it  might  take  off  from  the  true  femivitri- 
fied  (late  of  that  ware,  yet  at  the  eilges  is 
not  10  be  regarded,  and  only  ferves  to  de- 
fend them  from  common  accidents,  and 
keep  them  entire. 

The  Chinefe  ufe  two  cautions  in  this  ap- 
plication i the  firft  in  the  preparation  ; 
thefecond  in  ihe  laying  it  on.  They  . pre- 
pare the  bambou  canes  for  burning  into 
charcoal,  by  peeling  off  the  rind.  This 
mighteafily  be  done  with  our  elder  (hoofs, ' 
which  are  Ig  fucculent,  that  the  bark  (trips 
off  with  a loud] . The  Chinefe  fay,  that 
if  this  is  not  done  with  their  bambou,  the 
edges  touched  with  the  pafte  will  burft  in 
'the  baking:  this  does  not  feem  indeed 
very  probable  ; but  ihecbarcoal  will  cer- 
tainly be  ligliter  made  from  the  peeled 
flicks,  and  this  is  a known  advantage. 
The  other  caution  is,  never  to  touch  the 
velfels  with  hands  that  have  any  greafy  or 
fatty  fubftance  about  them  ; for  if  this  is 
done,  they  always  find  the  veffel  crack  in 
that  place. 

CHipfiNG,  ocMucH-'WiccoMB,  abo- 
rough-(own  of  Buckinghamfliire,  about 
ten  miles  fomh  of  Ailefbury  : weft  lon- 
gitude 41',  and  north  latitude  51°  35'. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
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CHIRAGRA,  in  riiedicine,'  a terra  ufed  ts 
denote  the  gout  in  the  hand  or  wrift.  See 
the  article  Gout. 

CHIROGRAPH,  chingfaphuitt,  in  the 
time  of'  the  Saxons,  fignified  any  public 
inftcument  of  gift  or  conveyance,  attefted 
by  the  fubfcription  and  crgffes  of  wit- 
neffes.  Formerly,  when  they  made  a 
chirograph,  or  .deed,  which  required  a 
counter  part,  they  ingroffed  it  twice 
upon  one  piece  of  parchment,  counter- 
wife, having  a fpace  between,  wherein, 
was  wrote  Chirograph,  through  the 
middle  whereof  the  parchment  was  cut, 
fometimes  ftraight,  fometimes  indentedly, 
and  a moiety  given  to  each  of  the  parties. 

Chirograph  was  alfo  antiently  u(ed  for  a . 
fine  : the  manner  of  ingroffing  the  fines, 
and  cutting  the  parchment  in  two  pieces, 
is  ftill  retained  in  the  chirographer’s  office, 

CHIROGRAPHER  of  fines,  an  officer  in 
■ the  common  pleas,  who  ingroffes  fines 
acknowledged  in  that  court,  into  a per- 
petual record  (after  they  are  examined 
and  paffed  by  other  officers ) and  writes 
and  delivers  the  indentures  thereof  to  the 
parties,  one  for  the  buyer,  and  anotherfor 
the  feller.  He  makes  a third  indented 
piece,  containing  alfo  the  effeft  of  the 
fine,  which  he  delivers  over  to  the  cuftos 
brevium,  and  is  called  the  foot  of  the  fine. 
The  chirographer  alfo,  or  his  deputy, 
proclaims  all  the  fines  in  the  court  every 
term,  according  to  the  ftatutes,  and  then 
repairing  to  the  office  of  the  cuftos  bre- 
vium, there  endorfes  the  proclamations 
on  the  backlide  of  the  foot  thereof,  keep- 
ing withal  the  writ  of  covenant,  and  alfo 
the  note  of  the  fine. 

CHIROGRAPHY,  a writing 

under  one'^s  own  hand. 

CHIROMANCY,  afpecies  of 

divination,  drawn  from  tfie  different  lines 
and  lineaments  of  a perfon’s  hand  ; by 
which  means,  it  is  pretended  the  inclina- 
tions may  be  difcovered. 

CHIRONIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
pentandria-mgnogynia  clafs  of  plants  : 
the  corolla  is  formed  of  a fingle  petal,  and 
is  equal  j the  tube  is  roundifh,  and  of  the 
lize  of  the  cup  ; the  limb  is  divided  into 
five  equal  oval  fegments,  and  patent;  the 
fruit  is  of  an  oval  figure,  and  contains 
two  cells;  the  feeds  are  numerous  and 
fmali. 

CHIRONOMY,  chironomia,  \n  antiquity, 
the  art  of  reprel'enting  any  paft  tranfac- 
tion  by  the  geftures  of  the  body,  more 
efpecially  by  the  motions  of  the  hands  s 
this  made  a part  o.f  liberal  education  ; it 

had 
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Siad  the  approbation  of  Socrates,  and  was 
ranked  by  Plato  among  the  political  vir- 
tues, 

CHIROTONY,  chirotonia,  among  eccle- 

■ iiaftical  writers,  denotes  the  impofition 
of  hands  ufed  in  conferring  prieftly  or- 
ders . See  the  article  Ordination. 
However,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that 
chirotony  originally  was  a method  of 
elefling  magiftrates,  by  holding  up  of 
hands. 

CHIRVAN,  a province  of  Perfia,  lying  on 
the  weftern  coaft  of  the  Cafpian  fea. 

CHIRURGEON,  the  fame  with  furgeon. 
Seethe  article  Surgeon. 

CHIRURGERY,  or  Surgery.  See  the 
article  Surgery. 

CHISLEY-LAND,  in  agriculture,  a foil 
of  a middle  nature  between  fandy  and 
clayey  land,  with  a large  admixture  of 
pebbles. 

CHISSEL,  an  inftrument  much  ufed  in 
carpentry,  mafonry,  joinery,  fculpture, 
Gfc.  and  diftinguilhed  according  to  the 
breadth  of  the  blade  into  half-inch  chif- 
fels,  quarter-inch  chiffels,  fife.  They 
have  alfo  different  names  according  to  the 
different  ufes  to  which  they  are  applied  ; 
as,  j . The  former,  ufed  by  carpenters, 
©“c.  juft  after  the  work  is  feribed  : it  is 
llruck  with  a mallet,  a.  The  paring- 
chiffel,  which  is  ufed  in  paring  off  the  ir- 
regularities made  by  the  former  : this  is 
preffedwith  the  workman's  flioulder.  3. 
The  Ikew-former  cleanfes  acute  angles 
■with  the  point  of  its  narrow  edge.  4. 
The  mortice-cbiffel,  ufed  in  cutting  deep 
fquare  holes  in  wood,  for  mortices  : it 
is  narrow,  bubthick  and  ftrong,  to  endure 

. hard  blows,  j.  Socket- chiffels,  having 
their  fhank  made  with  a hollow  focket  at 
top,  to  receive  a ftrong  wooden  fprig  fit- 
ted into  it  with  a flioulder.  6-  Ripping- 
chiffel,  having  a blunt  edge,  with  no  ba- 
fil,  ufed  in  tearing  two  pieces  of  wood 
afunder.  And,  7.  The  gouge.  See  the 
article  Gouge. 

CHITOR,  a city  of  Piedmont,  in  Italy, 
fituated  on  the  river  Po,  about  ten  miles 
north  of  Turin  : ealt  longitude  7’  35', 
and  north  latitude  45°  12'. 

This  is  alfo  the  name  of  a province 
and  city  in  the  hither  India,  fubjeCt  to  the 
mogul : eall  longitude  76®,  and  north 
latitude  23°  30'. 

CHITTING,  among  gardeners,  is  faid  of 

' a feed  when  it  firit  puls  forth  its  flender 
roots. 

CHIVALRY,  in  law,  is  a tenure  of  fer- 


vlce,  whereby  the  tenant  is  bound  to  ptN 
form  foine  noble  or  military  office  to  his 
lord  ; and  is  either  regal,  when  held  on 
ly  of  the  king ; or  common,  ffich  as' 
may  be  held  of  a common  perfon  as  well 
as  the  king  : the  former  is  properly  call- 
ed  ferjeanty,  and  the  latter  efeuage.  See 
the  articles  Serjeanty  and  Escuagb 
A ftatiite  of  Charles  II.  abolifhes  all  te-' 
nures  by  chivalry,  in  capite,  ©r.  anti  or. 
dains  that  all  tenures  fliall  be  conlirued 
to  be  free  ana  common  foccage. 

CHIUDENDO,  in  mufic,  is  the  ending  or 
finifliing  : thus  we  fay,  chiudendo  col 
ritornelTo,  col  aria,  to  end  with  a rilor- 
nello,  or  with  an  air.  See  the  artide 
RitornEllo. 

CHIVES,  among  gardeners,  denote  the 
fame  with  the  antherae  or  apices  of  bota. 
nifts.  See  the  article  AntheRjE. 
Some  alfo  call  the  whole  ffamina  of  plants 
chives.  See  the  article  Stamina. 

Chives  is  alfo  the  englifli  name  ot  a very 
fmall  fpecies  of  onion.  See  Onion. 

CHIUSI,  a city  of  Italy,  in  the  dutchyof 
Tufeany,  fituated  on  the  confines  of  the 
pope’s  territories,  about  thirty-five  miles 
fouth  -eaft  of  Sienna  : eaft  of  longit,  13“ 
and  north  latitude  43-°. 

CHL.rTNA,  in  antiquity,  a winter-gar« 
mentj  worn  over  the  tunica. 

It  was  likewifeufed  as  a covering  for  a bed. 

CHLAMYS,  in' antiquity,  a military  ha- 
bit worn  by  the  antients  over  the  tunica. 
It  belonged  lo  the  patricians,  and  was 
the  fame  in  the  time  of  war,  that  the 
toga  was  in  the  time  of  peace.  This 
fort  of  gown  was  called  pifla,  from 
the  rich  embroidery  with  figures  in 
phrygian-work  ; and  purpurea,  becaufe 
. the  ground-work  was  purple.  Thechla. 

■ mydes  of  the  emperors  were  all  purple, 
adorned  with  a golden  or  embroidered 
border. 

CHLOROSIS,  in  medicine,  a difeafe  com- 
monly called  the  green-ficknel's,  Incident 
to  girls,  maids,  widows,  and  even  wives 
whofe  hufbands  are  deficient. 

Various  are  the  I’ymptoms  of  this  dlfor- 
der,  asafevenfli  habit  of  body,  vomit- 
ing, difficulty  ol  breathing^  and  longing 
for  unnatural  foods. 

As  to  the  cure,  Alfruc  recommends  bo- 
ra.x,  mineral  waters,  elefluaries  made  of 
preparations  of  fteel,  the  martial  flowers, 
f£?f.  ala  fnetida,  aloes  and  myrrh,  emol- 
lient baths,  frequent  evacuations,  and 
exercii'e;  but  above  all,  matrimony. 

CHOCOLATE,  in  commercej  a kind  of 

palls 
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pafte,  or  cake,  prepared  of  certain  drugs, 
tlie  bafis  of  which  is  the  cacao- nut.  See 
the  article  Cac^O. 

The  Indians,  in  , their  firft  making  of 
chocolate,  ufed  to  roaft  the  cacao  in 
earthen  pots,  and  having  afterwards 
cleared  it  of  the  hulks,  and  bruifed  it  be- 
tween two  ftones,  they  made  it  into  cakes 
with  their  hands.  The  Spaniards  im- 
proved this  method  : when  the  cacao 
is  properly  roafted,  and  well  cleaned, 
they  pound  it  in  a mortar,  to  reduce  it 
into  a coarfe  mafs  which  they  afterwards 
grind  on  a (tone,  till  it  be  of  the  utmoft 
Inenefs:  the  pafte  being  fulEciently 
ground,  is  put  quite  hot  into  tin  moulds, 
in  which  it  congeals  in  a very  little  time. 
The  form  of  tbefe  moulds  is  arbitrary  ; 
the  cylindrical  ones,  holding  two  or  three 
pounds,  are  the  raoft  proper,  becaufe  the 
bigger  the  cakes  are,  the  longer  they  will 
keep.  Obferve,  that  thefc  cakes  are  very 
liable  to  take  any  good  or  bad  fcent,  and 
therefore  they  muft  be  carefully  wrapt 
up  in  paper,  and  kept  in  a dry  place. 
Complaints  are  made,  that  the  Spaniards 
mix  with  the  cacao-nuts  too  great  a' quan- 
tity of  cloves  and  cinnamon,  befides  other 
drugs  without  nurqber,  as  mulk,  amber- 
gi'il'e,  &c.  The  grocers  of  Paris  ufe  few 
or  none  of  thefe  ingredients  ; they  only 
choofethe  heft  nuts,  which  are  called  ca- 
racca,  from  the  place  from  whence  they 
are  brought,  and  with  thefe  they  mix  a 
very  fmall  quantity  of  cinnamon,  "the 
frellieft  vanilla,  and  the  fineft  fugar,  but 
very  feldom  any  cloves.  Among  us  in 
England,  the  chocolate  is  made  of  the 
Cmple  cacao,  excepting  that  fometimes 
fugar,  and  fometimes  vanilla  is  added. 
Chocolate  ready  made,  and  cacao- pafte, 
are  prohibited  to  be  imported  from  any 
part  beyond  the  Teas,  If  made  and  fold 
in  Great-Britain,  it  pays  inland- duty 
IS,  6 d.  fer  lb  averdupoife  : it  muft  be 
inclofed  in  papers  containing  one  pound 
each,  and  produced  at  the  excife-office,  to 
be  (tamped. -Upon  three  days  notice  given 
to  the  ofEcer  of  excife,  private  families 
niay  make  chocolate  for  their  own  ufe, 
provided  no  lefs  than  half  ah  hundred 
weight  of  nuts  be  made  at  one  time. 

CHOENIX,  In  aniiquiiy,  fignifies 

feueis  in  which  ihe  legs  of  criminals  were 
made  fail,  as  we  are  informed  by  Ari- 
ftophanes,  in  his  Plutiis,  where  fpeaking 
of  an  infolent- Have,  he  faith, 

“I  ?E  cry  ^otclv 

lOj  Is  jdtiviKoC  Tttf  weSas 


That  is  as  much  as  to  fay.  Your  legs  affi 
itching  for  the  flocks. 

Choenix  was  alfo  a dry  meafure,  contain- 
ing a forty-eighth  part  of  a medimnus, 
or  fix  bulhels.  Hence  the  celebrated 
proverb  of  Pythagoras,  Super  chanice  Tie 
fedeas  ; which  is  differently  interpreted. 
See  Plutarch  in  Sympofiacis,  Hem.  Byz, 
apud  Athenaeum,  Sfr. 

CHOIR,  that  part  of  the  church  or  cathe- 
dral where  chorifters  ling  divine  fervicee 
it  is  feparated  from  the  chancel,  where 
the  communion  is  celebrated  ; and  alfo 
from  the  nave  of  the  church,  where  the 
people  are  placed  j the  patron  is  faid  to 
be  obliged  to  repair  the  choir  of  the 
. church.  It  was  in  the  time  ofConftan- 
tine  that  the  choir  was  feparated  from  the 
nave.  In  the  XII th  century,  they  be- 
gan to  inclofe  it  with  walls  ; but  the  an- 
tient  baluftrades  have  been  lince  reftored, 
out  of  a view  to  the  beauty  of  architec- 
ture. 

The  choir  in  nunneries,  is  a large  hall 
adjoining  to  the  body  of  the  church,  fe- 
paraied.by  a grate,  where  the  nuns  ling 
the  office. 

CHOLAGOGUES,medicines  which  purge 
the  bile. 

Of  this  kind  are  manna,  calfia,  rofes, 
fena,  rhubarb,  aloes,  jalap,  fcammony, 
(Sc.  There  is  fome  reafon  to  think  that 
antimonial  medicines  aft  more  powerful- 
ly on  the  bile  than  any  other  remedies. 
CHOLEDOCHUS,  in  anatomy,  isacom- 
' mon  epithet  for  the  gall-bladder,  the  he- 
patic velfels,  and  the  common  gall-duft: 
which  communicates  with  the  duodenum, 
CHOLER,  or  Bile.  See  Bile. 
CHOLERA  MORBUS,  in  medicine,  the 
fame  with  the  bilious  fever.  See  Bilious. 
CHOLIC,  or  rather  Colic.  See  Colic. 
CHOMELIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
pentandria-monogynia'  clal's  of  plants, 
the  flower  of  which  confifts  of  one  infun- 
dibulifofm  or  funnel-falhioned  petal,  the 
limb  of  which  is  divided  into  five  oval 
. arid  reflex  fegments  : the  fruit  i-s  a round- 
ilh  bilocular  berry,  containing  lour  feeds, 
gibbofe  on  one  fide,  and  angulated  on  the 
other. 

CHONAT,  a town  of  Hungary,  fituated 
on  the  river  Meriflij  about  thirteen  miles 
eaft  of  Segedon,  and  fuLjeft  to  the  hoiife 
ofAuftria:  eaft  longitude  2 1"*  20',  and 
north  latitude  46°  21'. 

CHONDRILLA,  in  botany,  a gents  of 
the  lyngenefia- pciygamia-asqu  lis  dais 
of  plants,  the  compound  flower  of  which 
..  is 
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is  imbricated  and  uniform,  the  proper  one 
Kionopetalous,  ligulated,  linear,  trun- 
cated, and  four  or  five  times  dentated  5 
there  is  no  pericarpium  j the  cup  is  of  a 
cylindrical  figure,  containing  folitary, 
ovated,  comprefTed,  fcabrous  feeds. 

CHONDROGLOSSUM,  in  anatomy,  the 
name  of  a pair  of  mufcles  arifing  from  the 
cartilaginous  procefs  of  the  os  hyoides, 
and  meeting  in  the  bafe  of  the  tongue, 
where  they  are  infefted  : this  pair  is  not 
found  in  all  fubjefts. 

CHONDROPTERYGII,  in  ichthyology, 
ene  of  the  five  orders  or  fubdivifions  of 
fifties,  the  charafters  of  which  are  thefe  : 
therays  of  the  fins  are  cartilaginous,  differ- 
ing in  little  from  the  membrane  that  con - 
ftitutes  the  fin  ; they  have  likewife  carti- 
lages inftead  of  bones,;  and  the  mouth  is 
for  the  moll  part  fituated  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  body. 

Of  this  order  there  are  only  four  genera, 
vix.  the  petromyzon,  accipenfer,  fqua- 
lus,  and  raja.  See  the  articles  Petr.0- 
MYZON,  ACCIPENSER,  &C. 

CHOP-CHURCH,  a nick-name  given  to 
parfons  who  make  a prafllce  of  exchang- 
ing benefices. 

It  is  ufed  by  an  old  ftatute  in  the  fenfe  of 
a trade;  but  Brooke,  in  his  Abridgment, 
fays  it  was  only  permiflible  by  law. 

CHOPIN,  or  Chopine,  a liquid  meafure, 
ufed  both  in  Scotland  and  France,  and 
equal  to  half  their  pint.  See  the  articles 
Pint  and  Measure. 

CHORAGIUM,  in  antiquity,  denotes  all 
the  theatrics  habits,  and  other  imple- 
ments belonging  to  the  chorus,  and  like- 
wife the  place  where  they  were  kept. 

Choragium  likewife  fignified  the  exequies 
of  a. young  woman,  who  died  before  ftie 

' was  marriageable. 

CHORAGUS,  in  antiquity,  the  principal 
perfon  or  leader  in  the  chorus. 

The  choragus  hired  the  players,  fingers, 
dancers,  &c.  at  the  celebration  of  pub- 
lic feftivals  ; iii  whidh  fenfe  he  anfwers  to 
our  manager.  See  the  article  Chorus. 

CHORASSAN,  a province  of  Perfla,  on 
the  north  eaft,  adjoining  to  Ufbec  Tar- 
tary; this  was  the  antient  Baffria,  and 
the  native  country  of  the  late  KouH -Kan, 

CHORD,  in  geometry,  a right  line  drawn 
from  one  part  of  an  arch  of  a circle  to  the 
other.  Hence, 


Chord  of  an  arch  is  a right  line  joining 
the  extremes  of  that  arch  : rlnis  A B is 
-the  chord  of  the  arch  AE  B,  plate  XLI, 


chord  that  fubtends  the  reft  of  the  arcii 
or  fo  much  as  makes  up  the  arch  , 
lemi-circle. 

It  is  deraonftrated  in  geometry,  that  the 
radius  C E (iiirf.)  bifedling  the  chord 
B A in  D,  does  alfo  bifeft  the  arch  in  E 
and  is  perpendicular  to  the  chord  A B.’ 
From  hence  may  be  deduced  thefe  pro! 
blems  ! I,  To  make  a circle  pafs  through 
any  three  given  points,  not  lying  in  a 

right  line.  2.  To  find  the  center  of  any 
circle.  -3.  To  complete  a circle  from  an 
arch  given.  4..  To  defcribe  a circle  about 
any  triangle  given. 

Line  of  Cho?.ds,  one  of  the  lines  of  the  fee. 
tor  and  plane  fcale.  See  its  deferiptionand 
ufe  under  Sector  and  Scale. 

Chords  or  Cords,  in  mufic,  are  firings, 
by  the  vibration  of  which  the  fenfation  of 
found  is  excited,  and  by  the  divifi’ons  of 
which  the  feveral  degrees  of  tune  are  de- 
termined, See  Tune  and  Sound. 
The  chords  of  raufical  inftruments  are 
ordinarily  made  of  cat-gut;  though 
fome  are  made  of  brafs  or  iron  wire,  as 
thofeof  harpfichords,  fpinnets,Sf£'.Chords 
of  gold- wire  in  harpfichords,  would 
yield  a found  almoft  twice  as  ftrongas 
thofe  of  brafs  ';  and  thofe  of  Heel  a feeb- 
ler found  than  thofe  of  brafs,  as  being 
both  lefs  heavy  and  lefsduiSlile. 

Mr.  Perrault  obferves,  that  of  late  they 
have  invented  a way  of  changing  the 
chords,  to  render  their  founds  moreftrong 
without  altering  the  tone. 

The  fixth  chord  of  bafs-viols,  and  the 
tenth  of  large  theorbo-lutes,  confift  of 
fifty  threads,  or  guts,  fome  of  which  are 
an  hundred  feet  long,  twitted  and  polilli. 
cd  with  equifetum,  or  horfe  tail. 

. The  rules  for  dividing  chords  fo  as  to 
conftitute  any  given  interval,  are  as  fol- 
low  ! I.  To  afllgn  fuch  part  of  a chord 
A B as  lliall  conftitute  any  concord  ; for 
example,  a fifth,  or  any  other  interval, 
with  the  whole  cord:  divide  the  line  AB 
into  as  many  parts  as  the  greatefi  num- 
ber of  the  interval  has  units ; thus  the 
fifth  being  2:3,  the  line  is  divided  into 

c 

A ! H -B 

three  parts  : of  thefe  take  as  many  as  the 
leffer  number  2 — A C,  then  is  A C the 
part  fought ; that  is,  two  lines  whofe 
lengths  are  to  each  other  as  A B to  AC, 
make  a fifth.  Hence  if  it  be  required  to 

find  feveral  different  fedlions  ol-tlle  line 

A B,  forijiftance,  fuch  as  fiiall-be  dflavei 
l^flh,  or  third  greater  j reduce  the 
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ratios  T : a.  * : S . anJ  4- : J to  one  fniida- 
Itiental,  the  feries  becomes  30  : 20  : 

jt,  the, fundamental  is  30,  and  the  fec- 
tions  fought  are  *4-  the  tliird .'greater,  20 
the  fifth,  and  i 5 the  octave. 

2.  To  find'  feveral  feflions  of  a line  A, 
that  from  the  leatt  part  gradnaljy  to  the 
whole,  (liall  contain  a given  feries  of  in- 
tervals in  any  given  order,  njiz.  fo  as  the 
lead  to  the  next  greater  contain  a third 
greater;  that  to  the  next  greater,  one 
fifth  ; anti  that  to  the  whole,  an  otflave. 
Reduce  the  three  ratios  4.:  5,  2:3,  and 
j ;2  to  one  feries  ; hence  we  have  8 : 10, 
15:30.  Divide  the  line  into  the  numtier 
of  parts  of  the  greateft  extreme  of  the  fe- 
ries,  wz-  30,  and  you  have  the  feftions 
fought  of  the  points  of  di'vifion,  anfwer- 
ing  the  feveral  numbers  of  the  feries,  ‘uiz. 


IQ 
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at  the  points  C,  D,  and  E ; fo  as  A C, 
to  AD  is  a third,  A D to  A E a fifth, 
A D to  A B an  oflave. 

3.  To  divide  a line  A B into  two  parts, 
to  contain  betwixt  them  any  interval,  e. 
g,  a fourth.  Add  together  the  numbers 
containing  the  ratio  of  the  interval,  for 
example  3:4.,  and  divide  the  line  into  as 
many  parts  as  the  I'um,  7 ; the' point  of 
divifion  anfwei'ing  to  any  of  the  given 
numbers  4.  or  7,  gives  the  thing  fought. 

, ^ 7 

AM~i f ^ f {B 


4.  To  find  two  feftions  of  a line,  which 
with  the  whole  lhall  be  in  harmonical 
proportion  with  regard  to  their  quantity. 
Take  any  three  numbers  in  liaj-mnnital 
proportions,  as  3 — 4 — 6,  and  divide  the 
vvliolesline  into  as  many  parts  as  the 
grestell:  ot  tliefe  three  numbers,  6 and 
at ihepoiius ol  divifion  ani'wering  the  two 
other  num'rtrs,  3 and  4,  you  have  the 
feSion  fo  ialu. 

5-  lofincl  two  fifilionsof  a line,  which 
togetherwith  the  yvhole,  fliall  be  harmo- 
nical with  refpeft  to  quantity  or  tune. 
Take  any  three  numbers,  concords  with 
each  other,  e.  ,§•.2:3  and  8,  and  divide 
toe  line  by  the  greatelt ; the  points  of  di- 
vifioii  anlweiing  to  the  other  two,  give 
the  feftion  fought. 

To  divide  a chord  A B in  the  moft 
.Iniiple  manner,  fo  as  to  exhibit  all  the 
original  concords.  Divide  the  line  into 
t'vo  equal  parts  at  C,  and  fubdivitle  the 
VoL.  I,  . 


part  CB  into  equal  parts  at  D,  and  again 
the  part  C D info  equal  parts  atE. 

, C .E  JO 

i 1 H 

Hsre  A C : AB  is  an  oftave,  A C : A D 
a fifth,  AD  : AB  a fourth,  AC:AE 
a third  greater  ; A E : A D a third  lefs  ; 
A E : E B,  a fixtli  greater  ; A E : A B 
a fixth  lefs. 

Chord  is  alfo  ufed  in  mufic  for  the  note  or 
tone  to  be  touched  or  founded  : in  tins 
fenle  the  fifth  is  faid  to  confift  of  five 
chords  or  founds. 

Chord,  chorda,  in  anatomy,  a little  nerve 
compofed  by  a combination  of  ramuli  of 
the  fifth  and  fevenlh  pair.',  and  extended 
in  the  manner  of  a chord,  under  the  mem- 
brane of  the  drum  of  the  ear.  See  the 
article  Tympanum. 

CHORDAPSUS,  in  medicine,  a difeafe 
of  the  inteftines,  when  to  the  touch  they 
feel  like  ftretched  cords : it  is  the  fame 
witli  the  iliac  paffion.  See  the  article 

I1.IAC  PASSION. 

CHORDEE,  in  medicine  and  furgery,  a 
fymptom  attending  a gonorrhoea,  confift- 
ing  in  a violent  pain  under  the  frenum, 
and  along  the  duft  of  the  urethra,  during 
the  ereflion  ofthepeni.s,  which  is  incur- 
vated  downwards.  Thefe  ereftions  are 
frequent  and  involunla’ry. 

The  chordee  being  a fqueezing  of  the 
corroded  urethra  between  the  cavernous 
bodies,  and  the  ereflion  being  excited  by 
the  ftimulating  matter  of  a gonorrhoea, 
the  cure  is  to  be  performed  by  preferving 
the  urethra  from  being  corroded,  or  by 
fupprefiing  the  ereflion,  by  which  means 
the  preffure  of  the  urethra  will  be  pre-- 
vented.  The  firft  may  be  effefled  by 
mild  diuretics,  foCtening  emulfions,  and 
cooling  Injeflions  ; but  the  lall  can  only 
be  perlarmed  by  thofe  means  that  give 
tile  moft  hidden  check  to  the  fwellingof 
the  penis,  fuch  as  immerlion  in  cold, 
water. 

It  has  been  found  by  experience,  that 
rubbing  a mercurial  ointment  into  the 
part  affefled,  and  along  the  dufl  of  the 
urethra,  has  done  confiderable  fervice  in 
this  complaint. 

CHOREA  SANCTi  VjTi,  St,  Vitus’s 
DANCE,  in  medicine.  See  the  article 
Vitus’s  dance. 

CHOREPISCOPUS,  or  Country-bi- 
shop, an  afiiftant  to  a bifhop,  firft  in- 
troduced into  the  church  when  the  dio- 
effes  became  enlarged  by  the  converfion 
of  the  pagans  in  the  country  and  villages 
4 F at 
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a diliance  from  the  motlier-chui'ch.  of  the  choroid  coat,  and  not  the  retina 

There  are  clifFerent  opinions  concerning  being  the  immediate  organ  of  vilion.  Tlie 

the  nature  of  this  order  fame  think,  that  retina,  according  to  him,  is  to  the  cho. 

they  were  prefbyters,  and  never  had  epi-  roid,  what  the  epidermis  is  to  the  (kin. 

fcopal  ordination  ; others  fay,  there  were  Chcroides  is  iifed  for  a portion  of  thejiia 

two  clalTes  of  them,  tome  that  had  epi-  mater.  See  the  article  Pia  mater., 

fcopal  ordination,  and  others  that  were  P&Atttr  Cho  RtsiDEs  is  a convolution  of  the 
■f  inple  p.refb^'ters  i and  a third  party  ima-  membranes  of  the  brain,  conliftingof  an 
gine  they  were  properly  what  vve'-now  alfemblage  of  veins  and  arteries, 
call  biihops  in  partibus.  CI-IORO-FAVORITO,  in  the  italian  mu- 

Chorepiscopus  is  alio  the  name  ofa  dig-  fic,  a chorus  in  which  are  employed  tlie 

nity  in  fome  cathedrals  in  Germany,  llg-  heft  voices  and  inftruments,  to  fing  the 

nifying  the  fame  with  chori-epifcopus,  or  recitativos,  play  the  ritornellos,  Gfr.  It 

bi.Oiopof  the  choir.  The  firft  chanter  in  the  is  otherwife  called  the  little  chorus,  or 

churchofCologniscalledchori-epifcopus.  choro  reciranie. 

CHOREUS,  in  antient  poetry,  the  fame  Choro-spezzato,  in  the  italian  imific, 
with  trochaeus,  or  trochee.  See -the  ar-  a compofition  of  two,  three,  or  fourdio- 
ticle  Trochee,  ruffes.  See  the  next  article. 

CHORGES,  or  Gor.ces,  a town  of  Dan-  CHORD'S,  in  dramatic  poetry,  one  or  more 


phiny,  in  Fiance,  about  fix  miles  eaft  of 
Gap  : eali  longitude  6°,  and  north  lati- 
tude 44°  36'. 

CHORI.4.MBUS,  in  antient  poetry,  a foot  • 
confiding  of  four  fyllables,  whereof  the 
firft  and  laft  are  long,  and  the  two  middle 
ones  are  fliort ; or,  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  it  is  made  up  of  a trochasus  and 
iambus  : fuch  is  the  word  nqbilitas. 

CHORION,  in  anatomy,  the  exterior 
membrane  which  invefts  the  foetus  in  the 
uterus  ! it  is  thick,  fpungy,  villol'e,  and 
furnilhed  with  a vail  apparatus  of  blood - 
veffels.  It  is  contiguous  to  the  uterus,  and 
is  reparable  into  two  membranes  or  parts. 

CHOR.IST,  or  Chorister,  one  who  fings 
in  the  choir,  .See  the  article  Choir. 

CHOROBATA,  orCHOROBATES,a  kind 
of  water-levter  among  the  antients,  of 
the  figure  of  the  letter  T,  according  to 
Vitruvius’s  defcription.  See  Level. 

CHOROGR.'kPHY,  the  art  of  making  a 
map  of  fome  country  or  province. 
Ch-rography  dilfers  from  geography,  as, 
the  defcription  of  a particular  country  ’ 
does  from  that  of  the  whole  earth  ; and 
from  topogiaphy,  as  the  cleicription  ot  a 
country  differs  from  that  of  a town  nr  di- 
jTifil.,  See  the  articles  GEOGRAPHY  and 
Topography. 

CHOROIDES,  in  an.atomy,  an  epithet  of 
fcveral  membranes,  which  on  account  of 
the  multitude  of  their  blood-veffels  I'e- 
femble  the  choiion.  See  Chorion. 
Choroides  denotes  the  coat  of  the  eye 
placed  immediately  under  the  fclerotica, 
the  inferior  lamella  of  which  is  called 
tunica  ruyfchiana  ; it  is  very  full  of  vef- 
fels, and  coloured  black, 

Mr.  Le  Cat,  in  his  defcription  of  the  parts  - 
p;  tlie  eye,  mainUins  Marriot’s  opinion 


perfons  prefent  on  the  rtage  during  the 
reprefentation,  and  fuppofed  to  be  by- 
llanders  without  any  (hare  in^  the  aSion. 
Tragedy  in  its  origin  was  no  more  than 
a fingle  chorus,  who  trod  the  Ifage  alone, 
and  without  any  aftors,  finging  diihyr- 
ambics  or  hymns  in  honour  ot  Bacchus, 
Thefpis,  to  r.elieve  the  chorus,  addedaii 
a£lor,  who  rehearfed  the'  adventures  of 
fame  of  their  heroes  ; and  aEfchyliis, 
finding  a fingle  perfon  too  dry  an  enter- 
tainment, added  a fecond,  at  the  lame 
'time  reducing  the  finging  of  the  chonis, 
to  make  more  room  for  the  recitation. 
But  vyhen  once  tragedy  began  to  he  form- 
ed, the  recitative,  which  at  firlt  was  in- 
tended only  as  an  acceffory  part  to  give 
the  chorus  a breathing  time,  became  a 
principal  part  of  the  tragedy.  At  length, 
however,  the  chorus  became  Inferred  and 
incorporated  into  the  aiSlIon  ; fonieiimts 
it  was  to  fpeak,  and  then  their  chief, 
whom  they  called  coryphaeus,  Ipoke  in 
behalf  of  the  relT.  the  finging  w.is  per- 
formed by  the  whole  company  ; fo  lint 
when  the  coryphx-its  Hiuck  into  along, 
the  chorus  immediately  joined  him. 
The  chorus  fometim'es  all'o  joined  iht 
aiSlors  in  the  courfe  of  the  reprelenlation, 
with  their  plaints  and  lamentations  on 
account  of  any  unhappy  accidents  tint 
befel  them  ; hut  the  proper  funclion,  and 
that  for  which  it  feenied  chiefly  retained, 
was  to  (liew  the  intervals  of  the  adti 
v/hile  the  aflors  were  behind:  the  Irenes, 
the  choi  us  engaged  the  fpeSlators ; iki' 
longs  ulbally  turned  on  what  was  exit' 
bited,  and  were  not  to  contain  anytlm'5 
but  what  was  fuited  to  the  lubjefl,  and 
had  a natural  connexion  with  it;  ft  W 
the  chorus  concurred  Vvith  Ihe  aftots  kf 
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iidvaiicing  the  aflion.  In  Hie  modern 
■tragedies  the  chorus  is  laid  afuie,  and 
the  fiddles  fupply  its  place.  Mr.  Dacier 
looks  on  this  retrenchment  as  of  ill  confe- 
quence,  and  thinks  it  robs  tragedy  of 
a great  part  of  its  lullre  ; he  therefore 
judges  it  n.eceiTary  to  re-eftablilli  it,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  regularity  of  the 
piece,  but  allb  to  correfiV,  by  prudent 
and  virtuous  reflexions,  any  e.xtrava- 
gaiices  that  might  fall  from  the  mouths 
of  the  aXors,  when  under  any  violent 
paflion. 

Mr.  Dacier  obferved  alfo,  that  there  was 

. achorus,  orgrex,  in  the  antient  comedy ; 
but  this  is  fupprefl'ed  in  the  new  comedy, 
becaufe  it  was  tiled  to  reprove  vices  by 
attacking  particular  pcribns  ; as  the  cho- 
rus ol  the  ti;agedy  was' laid  alule  to  give 
the  greater  probability  to  thole  kind  of 
intrigues  which  require  fecrecy. 

Tig/w  rie  Chorus,  among  the  Greeks, 
was  to  pnrchafe  a dramatic  piece  of  the 
poet,  and  defray  the  expetices  of  lepre- 
I'entation.  See  the  article  Choraous. 

Chorus,  in  mufic,  is  when,  at  certain 
periods  of  a fong,ethe  whole  company 
are  to  join  the  finger  in  repeating  certain 
couplets,  or  verfes. 

The  word  chorus  is  often  placed  in  itaiian 
mullc,  inltead  of  tutli,  or  da  capdla, 
which  mean  the  grand  chorus.  Wlien 
ihu  chorus  we  met  with  i°,  or  primo, 
wemiili:  underftand  that  it  is  to  be  played 
in  the  firft  chorus  ; if  a",  [I®,  or fccondo, 
in  the  fecond  ; and,  confequently,  that 
the  compolition  is  for  eight  voices  or  dil-  - 
ferent  parts. 

CIIOSAIR,  a town  of  Egypt,  fituated  on 
the  coaft  of  tile  Red-iea. 

CHOSE,  in  the  common-law,  is  ufed  with 
various  epithets : as, 

C.40SE  in  aSlion,  is  an  incorporeal-thing, 
and  only  a right,  as  an  annuity,  bond, 
covenant,  fife,  and  generally  all  caufes- 
of  fuit,  for  any  duty  or  wrong,  are  ac- 
counted chofes  in  aXion. 

Chofes  in  aXion  may  be  alfo  called  chofes 
in  fufpence,  as  h.aving  no  real  exiHeiice, 
and  not  being  properly  in  our  pofleflion. 

Chose  local  is  any  thing  that  is  annex- 
ed to  a place,  fuch  as  a mill,  &c. 

Chose  transitory,  fomething  move- 
able,  and  which  may  be  taken  away,  or 
carried  from  place  to  placd, 

CHOTZIM,  a frontier  town  of  Moldavia, 
on  the  confines  of  Poland,  fituated  on  the 
river  Neiller,  and  fubjeX  to  the  Turks  ; 
ealt  ion?.  17°,  and  north  iatit.  4S”. 

CHOU.AN,  in  commerce,  the  levant  name 


for  the  feed  of  a fpecies  of  fantoilna, 
known  among  ns  by  that  of  carmine- 
feed,  from  its  being  ufed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  that  drug;  See  Carmine. 

CHOUGH,  or  Cornish  chough,  in 
ornithology,  a fpecies  of  corvus.  See 
the  article  CoRVUS. 

CHREMNITZ,!  or  Chremnits,  the 
principal  of  the  mine-towns  in  upper 
Hungary,  fituated  about  fixty-eight  miles 
nortli  eaft  of  Preiburg,  and  fuhjeX  to  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  : eaft  longitude  19“, 
and  north  latitude  48°.  4.-5'. 

CHREMPS,  in  ichthyology,  a fpecies  of 
(pants,  with  the  fecond  ray  of  the  belly- 
fins  terminating  in  a kind  of  briflle. 

CHRISM,  o'l  confecrated  by  the 

bifliop,  and  tiled  in  the  romiih  and  greek 
clturchesin  the  adminiftration  ofbaptifm, 
confirmation,  ordination,  ■ and  extreme 
iinXion. 

It  is  obferved,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
chrifm,  the  one  prepared  of  oil  and  bal- 
I'am,  ufed  in  baptifm,  confirmatior,  and 
ordination;  the  other  of  oil  alcne,  confe- 
crated by  the  bilhop,  ufed  antiemly  lor  the 
catechumens,  and  Hill  in  extreme  iinXion. 
Tile  chrifm  is  prepared  on  Holy-thurfiiay 
with  a world  of  cereinoiiy  : in  Spain  it 
was  antiently  tlie  ciiftom  for  the  bilhop  to 
take  one  third  of  a fol  for  the  chrilhi  di- 
llribiited  to  each  church,  on  account  of 
the  balfam  that  entered  its  compofition. 
The  aXion  of  impofing  the  clirifin  is 
called  chrifmation  : this  the  generality  of 
the  romifli  divines  hold  to  be  the  next 
matter  to  the  facrament  of  confirmation. 
The  chrifmation  in  baptifm  is  performed 
by  the  prieft,  that  in  confirmation  by 
the  bifiiop. 

Chrism-pence,  a tribute  antiqntly  paid 
to  the  bilhop  by  the  parifli  clergy  for 
tlieir  chrifm,  confecrated  at  Eafter  tor  the 
enfuingyear;  this  was  afterwards  conr 
demned  as  fimonical. 

CHRISOM,  ckrifmale,  in  antient  cuftoms, 
was  the  face-cloth,  or  piece  of  linen  laid 
over  the  child’s  head  when  it  was  bap- 
tixed  ; whence,  in  our  bills  of  mortality. 
Inch  children  as  die  in  the  montli,  are 
called  chfifoms  ; the  time  between  the 
birth  and  baptifm,  was  alfo  called  chrL- 
fomiis. 

CHRIST,  tm  appellation  ufiially 

given  to  our  S-svioiir,  anfwering  exaXly 
to  the  hebrew  melfiah,  and  fignilying  one 
that  Is  anointed.  See  Messiah. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Jefus  Chrift  ever 
received  any  external  fenfible  unXion, 
and  therefore  his  anointing  mufl:  be  un- 
4.  F a detllood 
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detftood  in  a figurative,  fpiritual  fenfe, 
to  denote  his  defignation  or  appointment 
to  the  office  of  a inefliah. 

The  Jews  uled  to  give  this  appellation 
to  their  kings.  Now  as  the  holy  tinflion 
was  given  to  kings,  prieft»-,  and  pro- 
phets, fo  by  (lefcribing  the  proniifed  fa- 

. viour  of  the  world  under  the  name  of 
anointed,  it  was  fufliciently  evidenced 
that  the  qualities  of  king,  prophet,  and 
high  priell,  would  all  evidently  meet  in 
him. 

Order  ^Christ,  a military-order,  found- 
ed in  1310,  by  Dionyfius  I.  king  of  Por- 
tugal, to  animate  his  nobles  againll  the 
Moors. 

The  arms  of  this  order  are  gules,  a pa- 
triarchal crofs,  charged  with  another 
crofs  argent:  they  had  their  rcfidence  at 
firft  at  Cattromarin,  afterwards  they  re- 
moved to  the  city  of  Thomar,  as  being 
nearer  to  the'  Moors  of  Andaltifia  and 
Eftremadura. 

Christ  is  aUb  the  name  of  a military  or- 
der in  Livonia,  inftitmed  in  1205,  by 
Albert  biffiop  of  Riga.  'The  end  of  this 
inftitution  was  to  defend  the  new  chrif- 
tians,  who  were  converted  every  day  in 
Livonia,  but  were  perfecuted  by  the  hea- 
thens. They  wore  on  their  cloaks  a 
I'word  with  a crofs.  over  it,  whence  they 
were  alfo  denominated  brothers  of  the 
fword . 

Christ-church,  a borough-town  of 
Hampfliire,  thirty  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Winchefter,  near  the  fea-coaft;  weft 
long.  2°,  noith  lat.  yo"*  40'. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

Christ-thorn,  in  botany,  a na.me  given 
to  the  paliurus,  a fpecies  of  rhamnus.  See 
the  article  Rhamnus. 

CHRISTENING,  denotes  the  fame  with 
baplifm.  See  the  atticle  Baptism. 

CHRISTIAN,  in  a general  fenfe,  fome- 
thing  belonging  to  Chrilt.  See  Christ. 

Christian  church.  See  Church. 

Christian  Court,  chriftianitatis  curia, 
the  ecclefiaftical  or  bifliop’s  court,  , in 
contradiftindlioii  to  the  civil  courts,  which 
are  called  the  king's  courts,  curia  domini 
regis.,^  See  the  article  Bishop’s- 
COURT. 

Moji  Christian  hing,  rex  cbriflianijjiir.tts, 
one  of  the  tides  of  the  king  of  France. 
The  french  antiquaries  trace  the  origin  of 
this  appellation  up  to  Gregory  rhe  great, 
who  writing  a letter  to  Charles  Martel,' 
occalioually  gave  him  that  tiile,  which 
his  fucceifors  have  fince  ret.ained.  . 

Christian  NAtiiE,  that  given  at  baptifm. 
See  the  article  Name. 
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Christian  religion,  that  inftituted  bv 
Jefus  Clirift.  ‘ . 

As  die  chriftian  religion  hath  the  pared 
and  moft  abitrafted,  die  highcfl  ami  moll 
rational  fpiiitual  nodons,  lb  has  it  beta 
moft  I'ubjefl  to  differences  of  opinions 
and  diftraflions  -of  confcience  ; the  fe. 
veral  fefls  whereof  are  taken  notice  of  an. 
der  their  proper  heads. 

If  we  confider  the  chriftian  religion  with 
regard  to  its  principles,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied hut  they  are  very  ohfrure,  and  dif. 
ficult  to  be  underftood,  and  its  myfteries 
are  above  the  reach  of  human  compre- 
henfion.  The  obfciirity  of  them  is  no 
doubt  owing,  in  a great  meafnre,  to  the 
fubtilties  introduced  by  feveral  philofo. 
phers,  who  became  profelytes  to  chrif- 
tianity  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  charch, 
and  who  afterwards  becoming  doflors, 
endeavoured  to  explain  the  myfteries  of 
the  chriftian  religion  by  arguments  hot-, 
rowed  from  the  platonic  and  other  pagan 
fyftems  of  philofophy.  Their  fuccelTots 
likewife,  by  their  laboured  explanations, 
added  new  obfeurities  to  tliofe  which 
they  found  before ; and  the  human  paf- 
fions  infenfihly  blending  with  thefe  fyf- 
tems, nothing  more  was  wanting  to  ren- 
der the  chriftian  religion  an  impenetra- 
ble myftery.  To  this,  no  doubt,  is 
owing  the  origin  of  that  numberof  feds 
and  herelies  which  have  fprung  up  in  the 
church,  each  of  which  lays  claim  to  a 
primitive  purity  of  doflrine,  the  charac- 
teriftre  of  divine  infpiration,  a right  of 
fuperiority,  aird  a perfefl  knowledge  of 
the  way  to  heaven  ; and  there  is  not  one 
which,  indireflly'at  lenft,  can  fortar 
damning  the  reft  who  dilfent  from  it. 
The  excellency  of  its  morals,  is  ade- 
monftration  of  the  divine  original  of  the 
chriftian  religion.  It  coitfrfts  not  in  idle 
philofaphical  fpeculation.s,  or  perpetual 
grimace  and  affeflation,  but  inafleady 
practice  of  the  duties  it  requires,  without 
the  leaft  view  of  recompence  from  mem 
it  neither  feeks  their  admiration,  nor  at- 
tempts to  dazzle  their  eyes  and  deceive 
them  : there  is  no  religion  which  ex- 
cites man  more  to  the  love  and  prafticc 
of  virtue,  and  hatred  of  vice,  or  thatpre- 
feribes  greater  rewards  for  the  one,  oc 
puniflrments  for  the  other. 

The  chriftian  religion,  in  regard  to  the 
praiSWce  of  it,  conftits  in  the  moft  exact 
imitation,  that  poflibly  can  he  conceived, 
of  the  infinite  perfeiSlions  of  the  fuprenie 
being  : from  hence  we  may  dei'ive  that 
folid  virtue,  that  power  which  it  giu* 
us  to  fubdue  our  paffions,  and  thatla- 
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tisfaflion  which  we  receive  from  the  ob- 
fervance  of  thofe  laws  to  the  utmoft  of 
our  abilities,  which  God  has  prefcribed 
to  mankind. 

The  chara6lers  of  chriftianity  are  per- 
feftly  conformable  to  the  attributes  of 
the  divine  majefty.  The  moral  part  ne- 
ver indulges  the  paffions:  it  has  no  other 
view  than  the  prefervation  and  happinefs 
of  mankind  ; nor  have  the  moft  invete- 
rate enemies  of  the  chriftian  faith  ever  in- 
vented any  thing  but  what  was  much  in- 
ferior to  it,  both  in  praflice  and  fpecu- 
lation. 

CHRISriA-NS,  thofe  who  profefs.  to  be- 
lieve and  praflice  the  chriltian  religion, 
and  are  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jefus 
Chrift. 

When  chriftianity  was  firft  planted  in 
the  world,  thofe  who  embraced  it  were 
known  among  themfelves  by  the  names 
of  dilciples,  believers,  eleft,  faints  and 
brethren  ; nor  did  they  affume  the  name 
of  chriftians  till  the  year  43  at  Antioch, 
where  St,  Paul  and  Barnabas  jointly 
preached  the  chriftian  religion.  The 
primitive  chriftians  were  known  by  feve- 
ral denominations.  ■ Epiphanius  fays  they 
were  Itiled  Jefl'eans,  either  from  Jeffe, 
the  father  of  David,  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  from  Jefiis,  whofe  dilciples  they 
v/ere,  Eufehius  fays  that  they  were  call- 
ed therapeutic,  i.  e.  worfnjppers  of  the 
true  God,  or  fpiritual  phylicians:  and 
becaule  the  chriftian  life  took  its  original 
from  the  waters  ofbaptil'm,  the  chriftians 
were  wont  to  pleafe  themfelves  with  the 
name  pifckuli,  i.  e.  fifties.  Sometimes. 

, they  ftiled  themfelves  gnojlics,  i.  e."  men 
of  underltanding  and  knowleilge;  which 
name  being  afterwards  abuCed  by  a per- 
Verl'e  fort  of  heretics,  they  added  the  title 
of  chriftian  to  it,  and  gave  themfelves 
the  name  of  chriftian-gnoftics. 

The  chriftians  had  aPo  many  names  of 
reproach  call  upon  them  by  their  enemies, 
filch  as  nazarens,  galileans,  greeks,  im- 
poliois,  atheifts,  &c.  which  iall  name  was 
I'ominon,  upon  account  of  their  deriding 
the  worlhip  of  the  heathen  gods.. 

Chiiistians  of  St.  fohn,  a fefl  of  chrif- 
tians very  numerous  in  Bali’ara,  and  the 
neighbouring  towns  : thev  formerly  in- 
habited along  the  river  Jord  m,  where  St. 
John  fviptized,  and^it  was  from  thence, 
they  had  their  name.  They  hoici  an 
anniverfary  fcaft  of  five  days,  during 
.which  they  all  go  to  the  bilhop,  who 
biptizes  them  with  the  bai>riini  of  St, 
Jolip,  Their  bapliCm  is  all'o  performed 
uw  livers,  and  that  only  on  Sundays ; 


, they  have  no  notion  of  the  third  perfon 
in  the  trinity,  nor  have  they  anv  ranonj- 
cal  book,  but  abundance  full  of  ctrarms, 
6?r.  Their  biflioprics  defend  by  inhe- 
ritance, as  our  eftates  do,  though  they 
have  the  ceremony  of  an  eleflioti.  ' 

Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  a fort  of  chrif- 
tians in  a peninlula  of  India,  on  this 
fide  of  the  gulph  : they  inhabit  chiefly  at 
Cranganor,  and  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try : thefe  admit  of  no  images,  and  re- 
ceive only  the  crofs,  to  which  thev  pay  a. 
great  veneration : they  affirm  that  the 
fouls  of  the  faints  cannot  fee  God  till  af- 
ter the  day  of  judgment:  they  acknow- 
ledge but  three  facraments,  w/is.  bap- 
tifm,  orders,  and  the  eiicharitt.t^they 
make  no  ufe  of  holy  oils  in  the  admini- 
ftration  of  baptifm,  but  after  the  cere- 
mony anoint  the  infant  with  an-  unc- 
tion compofed  of  oil  and  walnuts,  with- 
out any  benediflian.  In  the  eucharifi, 
they  confecrate  with  little  cakes  made  of 
oil. and  fait,  and  inftead  of  wine,  make 
ufe  of  water  in  which  raifins  have  been 
infufed. 

CHRISTIANA,  a town  of  Norway,  In 
the, province  of  Aggerhuy.s,  Ctuateil  on 
a bay  of  the  fea,  100  miles  north  of 
Gottenburg;  eaft  long.  lo®  15',  nortk 
lat.  39“  30'. 

CHRISTIA.NOPLE,  aport-town  of  Swe- 
den, fituated  on  the  Baltic  lea,  in  the 
territory  of  Bleking,  and  province  -of 
fouth  Gothland,  about  thirteen  miles 
noith-eaft  of  Carelfcroon  ; eaft  long. 

40',  north  lat.  57°. 

CHRISTIANSTADT,  a town  of  Swe- 
den, fituated  on  the  river  Helles,  in  the 
territory  of  Bleking,  and  province  of 
Ibiith  Gothland,  forty-five  miles  weft  of 
Carelfcroon  ; eaft  lung.  14°  40',  north 
lat.  56°  30'. 

CHRISTMAS,  a feftival  of  the  chriftian 
church,  ohferved  on  the  of  Decem- 
ber, in  memory  of  the  nativity  of  Jefus 
Chrift. 

Whether  this  feftival  was  always  ob- 
ferved  on  the  Z5th  of  December,  is  a 
matter  of  doubt.  Dr.  Cave  is  of  opinion, 
that  it  was  firft  kept  by  the  eaftern  church 
in  January,  and  cotifountled  with  the 
eplph.rny,  till,  receiving  better  informa- 
tion from  the  weftern  churches,  thev 
changed  it  to  that  day.  St.  Chryfoltom 
affirms,  that  it  was  not  above  ten  years 
fince  chriftmas  began  to  be' celebrated  in 
the  church  ot  Antioch  upon  that  day ; 
Clemens  Alexandi inus  reckons  from  the 
birth  of  Chrift  to  the  death  of  Commo- 
dus,  esailly  194  years,  one  month,  and 

thirteen 
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thirteen  days ; which  time,  being  taken 
according  to  the  Egyptian  account,  and 
reduced  to  the  Julian  or  Gregorian  Itile, 
makes  the  birth  of  Chrilt  fall  on  the 
iS5th  or  26th  of  December  : yet  notwith- 
Itanding  this,  the  fame  father  tells  us, 
that  there  were  fo'me  who,  more  curio  jfly 
fearching  after  the  year  and  day  of 
Chrift’s  nativity'',  affixed  the  latter  to  the 
i)5th  of  the  month  pachon.  Now  in  that 
year  in  which  Chrilt  was  born,  the  month 
fachon  commenced  the  20th  of  April,  fo 
that  according  to  this  computation,  Chrilt 
was  born  on  the  i6th  of  May.  Hence  we 
may  fee  bow  little'  certainty  there  is  in 
this  matter,  fince  fofoon  after  the  event, 
the  learned  were  divided  in  opinion  con- 
cerning it.  As  to  the  antitpiity  of  this 
feftival,  the  firft  footfteps  we  find  of  it 
were  in  the  fecond  century  about  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Coramodus. 
Christmas-rose,  in  botany,  a name  ' 
' ' fometimes  given  to  a fpecies  of  black  hel- 
lebore. See  the  article  Hellebore. 
CHRISTOLYTI,  in  cluirch-liiftory,  a 
fefl  of  chriftian  heretics,  who  maintained 
that  Chrift  defcended  into  hell  body  aiid 
foul,  and  that  he  left  both  there,  afcending 
into  heaven  with  his  divinity  alone. 
CHRISTOMACHI,  an  appellation  given 
ta  all  heretics  who  deny  Chrift’s  divinity, 
or  maintain  heterodox  opinions  concern- 
ing his  incarnation. 

CHRISTOPHER  HERB,  chrijlophorimta, 
in  botany.  See  Christophoriana. 
CPIRISTOPHERS,  or  St.  Christo- 
phers, one  pf  the  Caribhee-illands,  to 
which  Columbus  gave  bis  chriftian  name  ; 
weft  long.  62°,  north  lat.  17°  30'. 

It  is  about  twenty  miles  long,  and  feven 
' broad  ; ancj.  has  a high  mountain  in  the 
middle,  from  whence  Ibme  rivulets  run 
down.  Its  produce  is  chiefly  fugar, 
cotton,  ginger,  and  indigo.  It  is  abritiffi 
colony,  and  lies  about  fixly  miles  weft  of 
, Antego. 

CHRISTOPHORIANA.Christopher- 

HERB,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  poly- 
andria-monogynia  dais  of  plants,,  called 
by  Linnteus  aciaea  ; the  flower  of  which 
5s  rofaceous,  confifting  of  four  petals  : 
the  fruit  is  a roundifli,  oval,  unilocular 
berry,  containing  a number  of  femi-cir- 
eular  feeds,  difpofed  in  a double  row, 
v/itli  their  ftraight  fides  towards  each 
'other. 

CHROASTACES,  in  natural-hiftory,  a 
genus  of  pellucid  gems,  comprehending 
all  thofe  of  variable  colours,  as-  viewed  in 
dift'crent  lights  j of  which  kind  are  the 


ona!  and  the  afleria,  or  ociilus  call.  S[f 
tlie articles  Opal  and  Asteria. 
CHROMA,  in  mufic,  a note  or  charaflet 

of  time,  Urually  termed  a quaver.  See  i||{ 
articles  Character  and  Quaver. 
Chroma  is  alfo  a graceful  way  of  finginj 
or  playing  with  quavers  and  trilloes! 

CROMATIC,  in  the  antient  mulic,  the 
fecond  of  the  three  kinds  into  which  the 
cunibnant  intervals  were  fubdivided  inia 
their  concinous  parts.  The  other  two 
kinds  are  enharmonic  and  diatonic.  See 
the  article  EnH(\rmoN!C,  &c. 

The  chromatic  abounds  in  femitones:  it 
had  its  name  by  reafon  the  Greeks  mark- 
ed it  vyith  the  charafler  of  colour,  which, 
they  caW  ; or  as  P.  Parran  fays, 
becaufe  it  is  the  medium  between  ihe 
other  two,  as  colour  is  between  black  anil 
white  ; or  becaufe  the  chromatic  kind 
varies,  and  embeliifhes  the  diatonic  by  its 
femitones,  which  have  the  fame  effefls  in 
mufic,  as  the  variety  of  colours  have  ia 
painting. 

The  degrees  or  elements  of  the  chroma- 
tic genus,  are  the  two  femitones  and 
trieinitanium.  Ariftoxenus  divides  the 
chromatic  genus  into  thrye  fpecies,  ilic 
molle,  bemiolion,  and  ionicum.  Ptolemy 
into  jnolle,  or  antiquum,  ami  intmfm. 

. The  }noUe  exprefles  a progreffion  bylinall 
intervals,  the  intenfiim  by  greater.  The 
Spartans  baniflted  it  their  city,  becaufe  of 
its  foftnefs. 

Mr.  Malcolm  obferves,  that  we  are  ala 
lofs  to  know  what  ule  the  ahtients  could 
make  of  thefe  divifions  and  fub-divifions 
into  genera  and  fpecies.  All  acknow- 
ledge the  diatonic  to  be  the  truemelodji 
the  others  feem  .only  numerous  irregu- 
larities, calculated  to  pleale  the  fancy  by 
their  novelty  and  oddnefs ; and  are  be- 
fides  fo  difficult,  that  few,  if  any,  ait 
laid  to  have  pradlifed  them  accurately. 
Notwithftanding  this  cenfure  of  Mal- 
colm, it  is  plain  that  the  accidental 
and  fharps  which  belong  to  the  chroma- 
tic genus,  are  the  caufe  of  that  vaft  va- 
riety of  airs  to  be  found  in  the  modern 
mufic. 

Chromatic,  in  painting,  a term  nH 
to  fignify  tlif  colouring,  which  makes 
the  third  part  in  the  art  of  painting. 

CHROMIS,  in  ichthyology,  ananieufed 
for  two  very  different  kinds  yi  filli)  f®. 
a fpecies  of  fparus  called  affo  cirwA'i 
and  ihefciaena  with  the  upper  jaw  loiigeS) 
and  otherwife  called  umbra.  Sec  the  ar- 
ticles Sparus  and  Scijena. 

CHRONIC.' or  Chronical,  amons p'')'" 

licians, 
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ficians,  an  appellation  given  to  sVifeafes 
that  continue  a long  time,  in  contradlf- 
tinffion  to  thofe  that  foon  terminate,  and 
are  called  acute. 

If  health  confifts  in  a free  and  uninter- 
rupted- circulation  of  the  vital  juices 
through  the  velTels,  and  a difeafe  is  an 
jnienUption  of  this  circulation,  we  may 
conceive  that  an  acute  dittemper  arifes, 
when  many  and  extenfive  obftrn£ticms  oc- 
cupy a great  number  of  the  veffels  all  of 
a fuJden  ; for  then  the  uliial  quantity  of 
blood  is  impelled  through  a fmallerfpace, 
and  returns  fooner  to  the  heart : in  con- 
■ fequence  of  this,  the  contraction's  of  the 
heart  are  more  frequent,  the  velocity  of 
the  circulating  juices  is  greater,  the  reci- 
procal a£lion  between  the  Iblids  and  fluids 
is  incteafed,  and  of  courfe  the  heat  of  the 
body. 

But  when  obftruflions  are  formed  by 
' degrees,  and  by  little  at  a time,  however 
exteiifive  they  may  become  ultimately, 
nofuch  hidden  alteration  is  induced  ; but 
the  vital  powers,  perhaps  by  difcharging 
out  of  the  body  a portion  of  the  fuper- 
fluoiis  juices,  find  a way  of  preferving  the 
equilibrium  betwixt  the  folids  and  fluids, 
and  of  adapting  the  circulating  fluids  to 
the  capacity  of  the  pervious  veffels,  with- 
out raifing  a degree  of  fever  fuflicient  to 
impart  the  name  of  acute  to  the  diforder. 
Chronical  difeafes  then  may  he  faid  to  be 
produced  in  the  body  by  fome  peccancy 
in  the  juices,  either  contrafifed  infenlibly 
and  by  degrees,  or  elfe  left  by  fome  acute 
dilleniper  ill  cured. 

CHRONICLE,  ^povixov,  in  matters  of  lite- 
rature, a fpecies  or  kind  of  hiftory,  dif- 
pofed  according  to  the  order  of  time,  and 
agreeing  in  moft  refpe£ls  with  annals.  See 
the  article  Ann  als._ 

The  word  chronicle  is  now  become  ob- 
folete,  being  feldom  ufed  except  in  fpeuk- 
ingofthe  old  englifli  hillories,  as  Slow's 
chronicle,  Holinfliead's  chronicle,  Sfc. 

Pdch  of  Chronicles,  in  the  c.anon  of 
fciiptiire,  two  facred  books,  called  by  the 
GkoV.s  paralipomena,  'o-xfa^ei'o-i^uiva,  that 
IS,  remains,  additions,  or  fupplements, 
as  containing  many  circumftances  otnitted 
in  the  other  hiftoiical  books. 

In  the  peralipomena,  or  chronicles, 
are  an  abiidgment  of  (acred  hi.iorv  to  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  the  hqhylonifli  cap- 
tivity. 'The  firft  book  traces  the  genealo^ 
giesofthe  Ifraelites  from  Adam,  defcribes 
the  death  of  king  Saul,  and  gives  a brief 
hut  accur,afe  account  of  king  David's 
I The  fscond,  as  faithfully  traces 
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the  progrefs  of  the  kingdom  of  Juda,  Ut 
various  revolutions,  its  period  under  kinj 
Zedekiah,  and  the  reftoration  of  the  Jews 
by  Cyrus. 

CHRONOGRAM,  a fpecies 

of  falle  writ,  confiltiug  in  this,  that  a cer- 
tain date  or  epocha  is  expreffed  by  nume- 
ral letters  of  one  or  more  verfes  : fucjh  is 
that  which  makes  the  motto  of  a medal 
ftruck  by  Guftavus  Adolphus,  in  16341 
ChrlftVs  DVX,  ergo  rrlVMphVs. 
Such  alfb  are  the  two  following  verfes, 
made  on  the  duke  of  'Weymar  on  taking 
Brifac,  in  163S. 

InVICto  fortls  CeCIDIt  Braelsxis 
AChILLI, 

IVngIt'Vr&  tanto  DIgna  pVeLLa'VIro. 

CHRONOLOGY,  the  fcience 

or  doflrine  of  time,  in  f'o  far  as  it  regartfs 
hiftory,  whether  civil  or  eccleflaftical.  ' 
The  bufinefs  of  chronology,  is  to  afcer- 
lain  and  adjuft  the  various  epochas,  teras, 
and  other  periods  mentioned  in  hiftory; 
f'o  that  the  revolutions  of  empires  and 
kingdoms,  and  other  remarkable  events, 
may  be  truly  Hated.  See  the  articles 
ZEra  and  Epocha. 

It  alfo  fakes  a view  of  the  various  fafti, 
calendars,  and  methods  of  computing 
time  praflifed  by  different  nations;  com- 
pares them  together,  and  letiles  fuch  or- 
der and  harmony  among  them,  that  the 
ixiSi  time,  in  which  any  remarkable 
event  happened,  may  be  certainly  known. 
It  is  to  chronology,  as  Mr.  Locke  well 
obferves,  that  hiftory  owes  its  ufe  and 
beauty ; as  being,  without  it,  a 'mere 
chaos,  a jumble  of  faffs  confufedly  heap- 
ed together,  and  confequently  capable  of 
affording  neither  pleafure  nor  inftruffiony 
See  Almanac  and  Calendar. 

To  chionology  alfo  belongs  the  confider 
ration  of  the  leffer  divillons  of  time,  as 
hour,  day,  week,  inomh,  year,  cycle, 
f£?r.  See  the  articles  Hour,  Day, 
V/EEK,  &c. 

Sir  Ifaac  Nc^vton's  ajlronomicdlprincijiles  of 
Chronology. — This  illuitrious  au- 
thor, in  order  to  fettle  the  grand  epochs 
of  the  argonautic  exjiediiion,  which  he. 
makes  the  bafis  of  his  chronology,  makes 
ufe  of  the  following  aftronomical  prin- 
ciples. 

He  iihfcrves  that  Eudoxus,  in  his  deferip- 
tion  of  the  fpjicre  of  the  anlients,  placed 
the  folfticcs  and  equinoxes  in  the  middle 
of  the  conlfellations  Aries, Cancer, Chel-as, 
and  Capricorn  : and  alfo  that  this  fphere 
or  globe  was  firft  made  by  Muiceus,  and 
the  ajler;fras  deliiiERted  upon  it  by  Chiron, 
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fwo  of  the  Argonauts.  Now  it  is  well 
known,  that  by  the  preceffion  of  the  equi- 
iioxef  (he  ftars  go  back  50"  per  annum. 
And  fince,  at  the  end  of  the  year  16S9, 
the  e(^uino£li;d  colure  paffin'g  through  the 
middle  point,  between  the  firft  and  lalt 
Jhar  of  Aries,  did  then  cut  the  ecliptic  in 
S 6°  44',  it  is  evident,  .that  the  equinox 
had  then  gone  back  36’  44-^  i therefore, 
as  50"  is  to  one  year,  fo  is  36°  44' to 
2645  years,  which  is  the  time  fince  the 
argonaiitic  expedition  to  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1690  ; that  is  955  years  be- 
fore Chrift  is  the  (era  of  the  argonautic 
expedition. 

But  our  great  author  is  more  particular 
and  fubtile  in  this  affair.  He  finds  the 
mean  place  of  the  coUire  of  the  equinoxes 
.and  folitices,  by  confidering  the  feveral 
ftars  they  palfed  thro'  among  other  con- 
jtellations  as  follows,  according  fo  Eu- 
doxus. In  the  back  of  Aries  is  a (far  of 
the  fixth  magnitude,  marked  y by  Bayer; 
in  the  end  of  the  year  1689,  its  longi- 
tude was  is  9°  3?' 45";  and  the  eqiti- 
noSlial  cohire  palling  through,  according 
to  Eudoxus,  cuts  the  ecliptic  in  S 6° 

In  the  head  of  Cetus  are  two  ftars  of  the 
fourth  magnitude,  called  v and  * by 
Bayer.  Eudoxus’s  colure,  pafling  in  the 
rniddle  betwixt  them,  cuts  the  ecliptic  in 
JS  6°.  58'.  51",  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1689. 

In  the  extreme  flexure  of  Eridanus  there 
, was  formerly  a ftar  of  the  fourth  magni- 
tude (of  late  it  is  referred  to  the  breaft  of 
Cetus.)  It  is  the  only  ftar  in  Eridanus, 
through  which  the  colure  can  pafs ; its 
longitude  was.  at  the  end  of  the  year 
3689  np  25°  2x'  10",  and  the  colure  of 
the  equinox  pafling  through  it  cuts- the 
ecliptic  in  87°  12'  40". 

In  ilic  head  of  Perfeus,  rightly  delineat- 
ed, is  a ft.ar  of  the  fointli  magnitude, 
called  T by  Bayer;  its  longitude  was  iS 
"3°  ^5^  1^" ^ ys*"'  1689  ; 

, and  the  colure  pafiTing  through  it  cuts  the 
'ecliptic  in  g 6®  18'  57".  Alfo  in  the 
right-hand  of  Perfeus  is  a ftar  cf  the  4tli 
magnitude,  whofe  longitude  at  the  end  of 
. the  year  1689  was  8 24°  25'  27'',  anil  the 
cquinoftial  colure  palling  through  it  cuts 
the  ecliptic  in  8 4°  sb'  40".' 

(-8  6°  58' 57" 

Now  the  film  of  all  (liefe  18  6 jX  51 
five  places  ol  the  co-<  8 7 12  40 
lure,  t.'«.  {861857 

8 4 4° 
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The  fifth  part  of  which  is  — 6°  29'  j." 
winch  is  therefore  the  mean  place  ^in’ 

, which  the  colure  did,  in  the  eiiJofilie 
year  1689,  cut  the  eclipiic. 

After  a like  manner  he  determines  ilit 
mean  place  of  the  fblilicial  fiimraer  colure 
to  be  6°  28'  46",  which,  as  itisjuj 
90°  from  the  other,  fhews  it  10  be  righilj 
deduced.  The  equinoxes  having  thende- 
parted  i’  6°  29'  from  the  cardinal  point! 
of  Chiron,  fliews  ihat  2628  years  lute 
elapfed  fince  that  time,  which  is  more  cor. 
rfeift  than  the  former  number,  though  lefs 
by  only  17  years.  See  Precessios, 
By  fome  other  methods  of  a like  nature, 
he  abo  Ihews  the  aera  of  the  Argonanii 
ought  to  be  placed  in  that  age  f th 
world  ; and  having  fixed  this  moll  anti- 
ent  epocha,  he  makes  liis  computation, 
with  reference  thereto,  in  the  future  part 
of  his  book. 

As  to  the  authors  who  have  written  on 
this  fcience,  they  are  very  numeroiisi 
among  the  moderns  are  Petaviiis,  'Voffini, 
Uflirr,  Sir  Il'aac  Newton,  &c,  and  a- 
mong  the  antients,  Julius  .^hicanui, 
Eiifebitis,  &e.  There  is  alfu  an  excel- 
lent treatile  of  chronology  by  thelearnej 
Strauchius,  tranflnted  into  englidi  by 
Mr,  Sault,  F.  R.  S.  and  an  ufeful  com- 
pend  by  Mr.  Wells. 

CHRONOMETER,,  in  general,  tlenolts 
any  inftrument,  or  machine,  nl'ed  in  mea- 
luring  time : fiich  are  dials,  clocti, 
watches,'  (Sc. 

The  term  chronometer,  however,  is  ge- 
nerally ufed  in  a more  limited  I'enfc,  lot 
a kinci  of  clock  fo  contrived  as  to  mes- 
fure  a I'mall  portion  of  time  with  grtit 
exaflnefs,  even  to  the  fixieenth  partofa 
I’econd  : of  fuch  a one  there  is  a deferip- 
tion  in  Defaguliers’s  experimental  plii- 
lofophy,  invented  by  the  la'e  iiigenioii! 
Mr.  George  Graham  ; which  mull  be 
allowed  to  be  of  great  tile  tor  raeafuring 
fmall  poitions  ot  time  in  aftronomicil 
oblervations,  tbe  time  ol  tlie  tall  ofboiliti, 
the  velocity  of  running  waters,  ts’r- 
long  fpaces  of  time  cannot  be  mealiiitJ 
by  it  with  fiifficient  exaflnefs,  unlefs  ili 
pendulum  be  made  to  vibrate  iiiacy 
cloid  ; becaufe,  otlierwife,  itisliahio* 
err  confiderably,  as  all  clocks  are  ivbidi 
have  lliort  pendulums  that  fwing  in  bi'gf 
arches  of  a circle. 

CKRONOSCOPE,  denotes  much  theta 
with  chronometer.  See  the  preceding 
artirle. 

CHROSTASIMA,  in  natural  hillory,  s 
genus  of  pellucid  gems,  coinpKllt"'*'"? 
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all  thofe  which  appear  of  one  fimple  and 
permanent  colour  in  all  lights  ; fuch  are 
the  diamond,  carbuncle,  ruby,  garnet, 
amethyd,  fapphire,  beryl,  emerald,  and 
the  topaz.  See  the  .articles  Diamond, 
Carbuncle,  &c. 

CHRYSAETUS,  or  CuaysAETOs,  in 
ornithology,  a name  given  to  the  eagle 
with  a yellow  cera  or  membrane,  cover- 
ing the  bafe  of  the  beak. 

CHRYSALIS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a ftate 
of  reft  and  feeming  infenfibility  which 
butterflies,  moths,  and  feveral  other  kinds 
of  infects,  muft  pafs  through  before  they 
arrive  at  their  winged  or  moll  perfedl  ftate. 

See  the  article  Butterfly. 

The  firft  ftate  of  thefe  animals  is  in  the 
caterpillar  or  reptile  form  ; then  they 
pafs  into  the  chryfalis-ftate,  wherein  they 
remain,  immoveably  fixed  to’  one  I'pot, 
and  furrounded  with  a cafe  or  covering, 
which  is  generally  of  a conical  figure  ; 
and,  laftly,  after  fpending  the  ufual 
time  in  this  middle  ftate,  they  throw  off 
the  external  cafe  wherein  they  lay  im-' 
p'rlfoned,  and  appear  in  their  moll  per- 
feS  and  winged  form  of  butterflies,  or 
flies.  See  Oaterpillar. 

Through  the  whole  courfe  of  this  tranf- 
forination,  the  animal  remains  the  fame, 
only  furrounded  with  different  coverings  s 
in  the  caterp-illar-form,  it  is  a kind  of 
fetus  or  embryo,  wrapped  up  in  feveral 
coats,  the  limbs  of  which  can  only  be 
difcovered  by  the  affiftance  of  the  micro- 
fcope:  in  the  chryfalis  or  nymph-ftate,  it 
acquires  a farther  degree  of  maturity, 
and  then  the  limbs,  wings,  ©’c.  become 
perfeflly  diftindl  j and,  at  length,  it  dif- 
engagcs  itfelf,  and  becomes  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  air,  adorned  with  a peculiar 
kind  of  plumage  : in  this  laft  ftate  the 
two  fexes  copulate,  and  the  female  lays 
her  eggs,  to  be  afterwards  hatched  into 
caterpillars,  and  to  pafs  through  the  like 
chantres  with  the  parent  infedl. 
CHPvYSANTHEMUM,  in  botany,  a ge- 
.ausof  plants  belonging  to  the  fyngenelia- 
pnlygamia-fuperflua  clafs,  the  compound 
floweret  which  is  radiated,  the  proper 
Aermjphrodite  one  of  a I'linnel-form,  and 
me  lemale  ligulated,  oblong,  and  tri- 
dentated.  There  is  no  pericaipium  : the 
immtilated  cup  contains,  in  the  herma- 
phrodite, folitary,  oblong,  naked  feeds; 
in  the  female,  feeds  very  like  thole  of  the 
hermaphrodite. 

Hie  flowers  of  this  plant  being  bruifed 
..with  cerate,  are  faid  to  difenfs  a Ileatoma. 

,CHRYSOBALANUS,  in  hoiany,  a ge- 
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nus  of  the  polyandria-monogynia  clafs  of 
plants,  the  flower  of  which  confills  of  five 
ovated,  plain,  patent  petals  ; the  fruit  is 
an  ovated  large  berry',  with  one  cell,  con- 
taining an  ovated,  brittle,  wrinkled  ker- 
nel, with  five  furrows, 
CHRYSOCOLLA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
fpecies  of  green  ochre.  See  Ochre. 
CHRYSOCOMA,  goldylocics,  in  bo- 
tany, a genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the 
lyngenelia-polygainia-asqualis  clafs  of 
pl^ants,  the  compound  flower  of  which  is 
tubulous,  the  proper  one  of  a funnel- 
form, .with  a quinquifid  limb.  There  is 
no  pericarpium,  but  the  cup  fcarcely  im- 
mutated,  contains  folitary,  ovato-oblong, 
comprelied  feeds,  crowned  with  a hairy 
down. 

CHRYSOGONUM,  moth-mullein,  in 
botany,  a genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
thefyngenelia-polygamia-neceflaria  clafs  i 
the  univerfal  flower  fs  radiated  ; .the  pro- 
per hermaphrodite  one  is  of  afunnel-lorm 
quinquidentated  andereft  ; the  female  one 
plain, .oblong,  truncated,  and  tridentated. 
There  is  no  pericarpium  : theimmutat- 
ed  cup  contains  folitary,  obverfo-cordated, 
quadrangular  feeds  in  the  female ; the 
hermaphrodites  prove  abortive. 
CHRYSOLITE,  in  natural  hiftory',  a gem 
which  the  antients  knew  under  the  name 
of  the  topaz  ; and  the  true  chryfolite  of 
the  antients,  which  had  its  name  from 
its  fine  gold-yellow  colour,  is  now  uni- 
verfally  called  topaz  by  modern  jewellers. 
See  the  article  Topaz. 

The  chryfolite  of  our  times  is  found  of 
various  fizes : the  moll  common,  how- 
ever, when  pureft  and  moll  valuable,  is 
about  the  lize  of  a nutmeg.  It  is  of  va- 
rious figures,  but  never  columnar,  or  in 
the  figure  of  cryftal.  Sometimes  it  is 
found  in  roundifli,  irregular,  pehble- 
■like  mafftsi'at  other  limes  flat  and  ob- 
long, but  always  with  a rude  furface. 
Its  colour  is  a pale  dead  green,  with  an 
admixture  of  yellow  ; but  the  moll  ufual 
tinge  is  the  colour  of  an  unripe  olive, 
with  fomewhat  of  a biafly  yellow.  It  is 
very  foft  in  comparifon  of  the  other  gems, 
and  its  finell  pieces  do  not  exceed  chryf- 
ta!  in  hardnels.  It  is  found  in  New  Spain 
and  in  feveral  parts  of  Silefia  and  Bohe- 
mia. The  american  ones  are  greatly  fu- 
■ perior  to  ihe  european,  but  ai'e  ufually 
I'mall : the  bohemian  ar  e Ver  y lar  ge  ; and 
few  of  them  are  of  a clear  colour,  or  free 
from  flaws. 

Chrysolite  paste,  a kind  of  glafsmade 
in  imitaiicrn  of  natural  chryfolite,  by 
4 G ' nrixinij 
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mixing  two  ounces  of  prepared  cryftal, 
with  ten  ounes  of  lecl-leud,  adding 
twelve  grains  of  crocus  martis  made  with 
vinegar  ; and  then  baking  the  whole  for 
twenty-four  hours,  or  longer,  in  a well 
luted  crucible. 

CHRYSOMELA,  in  zoology,  a genus  of 
infefls  with  bracelet-like  antennas,  thick- 
eft  towards  the  extremities  ; the  body  of 
an  oval  form,  and  the  thorax  rounded. 
Of  this  genus,  which  belongs  to  the  or- 
der of  coleoptera,  there  are  different  fpe- 
cies,  denominated  from  the  trees  on  which 
they  feed,,  as  the  chryfomela  of  tanzy, 
beech,  alder,  willow,  &c.  tome  being  of 
one  colour,  fome  of  another,  with  a 
tinge  of  gold  colour-diffufed  through  it. 

CHRi  SOPHYLLUM,  STAa-APPLE,  in 
boiany,  a genus  of  the  pentandria-inono- 
gynia  dais  of  plants;  the  flower  of  which 
is  monopetalous  and  campanulated,  with 
the  limb  divided  into  ten  fegments,  al- 
ternately roundifh  and  patulous,  and 
narrow  and  ereft ; the  fruit  is  a fub- 
ovated  large  berry  with  one  cell,  contain- 
ing three  offeous  feeds. 

CHRYSOPRASUS,or  CHRVsopaASi'us, 
the  tenth  of  the  precious  ftones,  men- 
tioned in  the  Revelations,  as  forming  the 
foundation  of  the  heavenly  Jerufalem. 

The  chiyfoprafius  is  a fpecies  of  pralius, 
of  a pale  but  pure  green  colour,  with  an 
admixture  of  yellow.  See  Prasius. 

CHRYSOPS,  GOLDEN-EYE,  in  zoology, 
a fpecies  of  hemerobius,  lb  called  from 
the  rolour  of  its  eyes.  See  the-  article 
Hemerobius. 

CHRYSOSPLENIUM,  golden-saxi- 
frage, in  botany,  a genus  of  the  offan- 
dria-digynia  clafs  of  plants,  without  any 
flower-petals,  unlefs  the  cup,  which  is 
coloured,  be  reckoned  fuch  : the  fruit  is 
an  nniiocular,  two-horned  capfule,  con- 
taining a number  of  very  minute  Iteds. 

CHRYSOPLYCIUS  pulvis,  a powder 
mentioned  by  Helmont,  which,  he  fays, 
procures  hardneis  to  lead,  and  difficulty 
of  liquefaclion  to  tin  and  merrury,  but 
deprive.s  iron  of  both  thefe  qualities. 

CHRYST AI.,  or  Crystal.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Crystal. 

CHRYSTALLINE  and  Chrystalli- 
ZATioN.  See  the  articles  Crystalline 
and  Crystallization. 

CHUB,  or  Chubb,  in  ichthyology,  the 
englifli  name  of  a fpecies  tf  cypi-mu-s, 
wiih  . eleven  ravs  in  tlie  pinna  am.  See 
the  ai  ticle  Cyprinus’. 

V/hen  full  grown,  it  is  about  a foot  in 
length.  See  plate  XLI.  fig.  8. 
CHUPMESSAHITES,  a fefft  of  mahoe 


.metans,  who  believe  that  Jefus  G]„;n 
was  God,  and  the  redeemer  of  the  world- 
an  opinion  which  they  maintain  with 
fuch  courage,  as  to  choofe  to  die  rather 
than  (ieny  it. 

This  Tea  is  laid  to  be  very  mimerous 
though  fe-w  dare  make  piofefilon  ofi! 
openly.  The  word  fignifies  as  much  as 
priitra.-rs  of  the  ehriftians, 
CHURCH,  has  rlifferent  fignifications,  ac. 

cording  to  the  different  Inbjeas  to  ivhicli 

it  is  applied,  i.  It  is  undeiftooil  ofthj 

colleilive  body  of  cliriilians,  or  ail  thofe 
over  the  face  of  the  whole  earih  who  pro. 
fefs  to  believe  in  Chiift,  and  acknow. 
ledge  him  to  be  the  favioar  of  mankiad. 
This  IS  what  the  ailtieiit  wriiers  call  ihe 
catholic  or  univerfal  church.  Somelimei 
the  word  church  is  confidercd  in  a more 
extenfive  fenfe,  and  divided  into  fevetal 
branches,  as  the  church  militant,  is  ih 
. aflembly  of  the  faithful  on  earth ; the 
church  triumphant,  that  of  the  faithful 
already  in  glory,  to  which  the  papills  add 
the  church  patient,  which,  accordinirto 
their  doftrines,  is  that  of  the  faithful  in 
purgatory. 

2.  Church  is  applied  to  any  parliculir 
congregations  of  ehriftians,  who  at  one 
time,  and  in  one  place,  affociate  together 
and  concur  in  the  participation  of  all  the 
inftitutions  of  Jefus  Chrilt,  with  their 
proper  pallors  and  minifters.  Thus  we 
read  of  the  church  of  Antioch,  the  church 
of  Alexandria,  the  church  of  ThclTalo- 
nica,  and  the  like. 

3-  Church  denotes  a particular  fcfl  of 
ehriftians  diftinguifhed  by  particular  doc- 
trines and  ceremonies.  In  this  fenfe  we 
fpeak  of  the  romifh  church,  the  greek 
church,  the  reformed  church,  the  church 
cf  England,  &c. 

The  latin  or  weftern  church,  compre- 
hends all  the  churches  of  Italy,  France, 
Spain,  Africa,  the  north,  and  all  other 
countries  whither  the  Romans  carried 
their  language.  Great  Britain,  pan  of 
the  Netherlands,  of  Germany,  and  of  the 
North,  have  been  leparated  from  hence 
ever  fince  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
conllitute  what  we  call  the  reformed 
church,  and  what  the  romanifts  call  the 
weftern  fehifm. 

The  greek  or  e.aftern  church,  compre- 
hends the  churches  of  all  the  coim- 
•frios  antiently  lulijcil  to  the  greek  or 
eaftern  empire,  and  through  which  tlieir 
language  pvas  carried  ; that  is,  all  the 
fpace  extended  from  Greece  to  Mefopo- 
tamia  and  Perfia,  and  thence  into  Egypt- 
This  church  has  been  divided  from  the 
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roman,  ever  fince  the  time  of  the  empe- 
ror thocas. 

The  gallican  church,  denotes  the  church 
ofFrance,  under  the  government  and 
direftion  of  their  refpedlive  bidiops  and 
pallors.  This  church  has  always  en- 
joyed certain  franchifes  and  immunities, 
no't  as  grants  from  popes,  hut  as  de- 
rived to  her  from  her  firft  original,  and 
which  (he  has  taken  care  never  to  relin- 
quifli.  Thefe  liberties  depend  upon  two 
maxims  j the  firll,  that  the  pope  lias  np 
authority,  or  right  to  command  or  order 
any  thing  either  in  general  or  in  par- 
ticular, in  which  the  temporalities  and 
civil  rights  of  the  kingdom  are  concern- 
ed i the  fecond,  that  notwithdanding 
the  pope’s  fupremacy  is  owned  in  cafes 
purely  fpiritual,  yet,  in  France,  his  power 
is  limited  and  regulated  by  the  decrees 
and  canons  of  antient  councils  received  in 
that  realm. 

4.  The  word  church  is  ufed  tofignify  the 
body  of  ecclefiallics,  or  the  clergy, in  con- 
tradifliniSlIon  to  the  laity.  SeeCl-ERGY. 

5,  Church  is  ufed  for  the  place  where  a 
particular  congregation  or  fociety  of 
chriftians  affemble  for  the  celebration  of 
divine  fervice.  In  this  fenfe,  churches 
are  varioufly  denominated,  according  to 
the  tank,  degree,  difcipline,  Gfr.  as  me- 
tropolitan church,  patriarchal  church, 
cathedral  church,  parochial  church,  col- 
legiate church,  {sfc.  See  Metropolis, 
Patriarch,  Isc. 

As  to  the  form  nnd  fafiilon  of  the  pri- 
mitive churches,  it  was  for  the  mod  part 
oblong  ; which  figure,  we  learn  from  the 
conftitutions,  was  intended  to  reprelent  a 
(liip,  the  common  fymbol  of  the  church 
ofChrift;  and  as  to  the  feveral  parts  of 
which  they  confided  in  tliofe  early  ages, 
it  appears  that  at  the  entrance  of  them 
was  the  veltibulum  or  porch,  called  alfo 
atrium  and  srpovdov,  adorned  with  cloif- 
lei's,  marble  columns,  and  cidtrns  of 
water,  whtre  the  lowed  order  of  peni- 
tents Hood  begging  the  prayers  of  the 
faithful  as  they  went  in : that  the  church 
itfelf  confided  of  the  navthex,  where  dood 
the  catechumens,  the  energumeni,  and 
the  hearers,  who  were  one  order  of  peni- 
tents 5 of  the  vcLof,  or  nave,  where  the 
iaithlul  afieinbled  for  the  celebration  of 
divine  fervice;  and  of  the  i:p:iT=pv,  or 
f'fu,  I'eparated  from  the  rell  of  the 
cluiich  by  neat  rails  called  cancelli.  Into 
this  part  none  were  allowed  to  come, 
bet  Ijioft  ip  holy  orders,  the  epipet'ora 


excepted,  who  came  up  to  the  table  f» 
make  their  offerings,  and  then  went  back 
again.  Within  this  divifion  was'the  com- 
munion-table, or  altar. 

As  to  the  ornaments  of  the  antient 
churches,  they  were  either  (y.-vn!oy.a.rct^ 
lymbolical  memorials  or  hieroglyphical 
reprelentations  of  the  kindnefs  which  they 
had  received,  in  imitation  of  the  votive 
tablets  of  the  gentiles  ; or  they  confided 
of  portions  of  feripture,  written  upon  the 
walls.  A very  confiderable  ornament 
was  beautifying  the  roofs  vvith  gilding 
and  roofaic  work.  Sometimes  they  decked 
their  churches  with  flowers  and  branches  ; 
but  as  to  piflures,  the  ufe  of  them  was 
not  allowed  for  the  fird  300  years,  being 
fird  introduced  by  Pavilinus,  bilhop  of 
Nola,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  fourtli 
century. 

Church,  with  regard  to  architefilure  is 
defined  by  Daviler  a large  oblong  edifire 
in  form  of  a fhip,  with  nave,  choir,  ifles, 
chapel,  belfry,  Sfc.  See  each  of  thefe 
uhder  its  proper  head. 

Simple  Church,  that  which  has  only  a 
nave  and  choir. 

Church  mjith  ifles,  that  which  has  a row 
of  porticos  in  form  of  vaulted  galleries, 
with  chapels  in  its  circumference. 

Church  in  agreekerofs,  that  where  the 
length  of  the  traverfe  part  is  equal  to  the 
length  of  the  nave,  fo  called  becaufe  mod 
of  the  greek  churches  are  built  in  this 
form. 

Church  in  a latin  crofs,  that  where  the 
nave  is  longer  than  the  crofs  part,  as  in 
mod  of  the  gothic  churches. 

Church  in  rotimdq,  that  whofe  plan  is  a 
perfeft  circle,  in  imitation  of  the  pan- 
theon at  Rome. 

Church-government,  Discipline, 
&c.  See  the  articles  Ecclesiastical, 
Discipline,  fSc.  ■ 

Church-reeves,  the  fame  with  church- 
wardens. 

Church-scot,  fignlfied  cudomary  obla- 
tions paid  to  a parifii  pried,  from  which 
the  religious  fomefimes  purchafed  an  ex- 
emption. 

By  the  latin  writers  it  was  called  pnmi- 
iisfemintmt,  on  account  it  was  fird  a 
quantity  cf  corn  paid  to  the  pried  on 
St.  Martin’s  day,  as  the  fird  fruits  of 
harved.. 

Church  STRETTON,  a market-town  of, 
.Shropdiire,  about  twelve  miles  fouth  of 
Slirewlbury  ; wed  longitude  a®  50',  north 
latitude  31°  35'. 

Q ? Church- 
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Chtirch-thaNEj  the  fame  with  altar- 
thane,  See  the  article  Alt  ar-' 
THANE. 

Church-wardens,  formerly  called 
church-reeves,  are  officers  chofen  yearly, 
in  Eafter  week,  by  the  tninifter  and  pa- 
rifhioners  of  every  parifli,  to  look  after 
the  church,  church-yard,  church  reve- 
rues,  £fc.  alfo  to  obferve  the  behaviour 
of  the  parifliioners,  in  relation  to  fuch 
inifdemeanors  as  appertain  to  the  cenlure 
or  jurirdiftion  of  the  ecclellaftical  court. 
They  are  to  be  chofcn  by  the  joint  con- 
fent  of  the  minifter  and  his  parilhioners, 
and,  by  cullom,  the  minifter  may  chufe 
one,  and  the  parilhioners  another  ; or^  if 
there  be  a cuftom  for  it,  the  parilhioners 
may  eledl:  both,  though  it  is  againft  the 
canon.  They  are  fworn  into  their  of- 
fice by  the  archdeacon  ; and  if  he  refufes 
to  fwear  a church-warden,  a mandamus  . 
may  ilTue  out  to  compel  him  : for  as  the 
chfircli-wardens  have  a truft  repofed  in 
them  by  the  parifli,  as  temporal  officers, 
the  parifliioners  are  the  proper  judges  of 
their  abilities  to  ferve,  and  not  the  arch- 
deacon who  fwears  tjigm. 

The  church-wardens  are  a corporation 
to  fue,  and  be  fued,  for  the  goods  of  the 
church  ; they  are  to  take  care  of.  the  re- 
pairs of  the  church  ; and  if  they  ere£l  or 
add  any  thing  new  to  the  fame,  they  mull 
have  the  coiil'ent  of  the  parifliioners,  or 
veftry ; and  if  in  the  church,  the  licenfe 
of  the  ordinary  : they  have,  with  the 
confi'iit  of  the  minifter,  ihe  pl,icing-of 
the  parifliioners  in  the  feats  of  the  body 
of  the  church,  appointing  gallery-keep- 
ers, &c.  rel'erviiig  to  the, ordinary  a power 
to  conrCl  Ihe  fame.  In  London,  the 
church-wardens  have  this  authority  in 
thetiifelves  : there  alfo  they  are  boumi  to 

■ fix  fire-cocks,  keep  engines,  Sfc.  in  their 
parifties,  under  the  peualiy'of  10  J. 

Befides  their  ordinaiy  power,  the  church- 
wardens have  the  care  of  the  benefice 
durirrg  its  vacancy  : they  are  to  join  with 
the  overfeers  of  the  poor  in  making  rates 
for  their  relief,  fetting  up  trades  lor  em- 
ploying them,  placing  cut  poor  appren- 
t;ces,  fettling  poor  .perforis,  &c.  It  is 
their  duty  to  collect  the  charity-money 
upon  briefs  read  in  churches  ; they  are  to 
fign  the  Sei  tificates  of  thofe  perfons  who 
receive  the  lacrament,  to  qualify  them  to 
bear  offices,  &c. 

Church -YARD,  the  fitme  with  coemetery. 

See  the  article  Coemf.tery. 
■CHURCHING  of  after  child-birth^ 


an  office  in  the  liturgy,  cotitainW  j 
thaiikfgiving  to  be  ufed  by  women  after 
being  delivered  from  the  great  pain  and 
peril  of  child-birth. 

This  praftice,  like  many  other  chrifliai, 
ufages,  undoubtedly  took  its  rife  from 
the  jewifli  rite  of  purification  enjoined  by 
the  law  of  Mofes.  ' 

In  the  greek  church,  the  time  of  per- 
forming  this  office  is  limited  to  the  for- 
tieth  day  after  delivery ; but  in  the 
weftern  parts  of  Europe,  no  certain  time 
is  obferved  : the  ufual  time  with  ns  is  a 
month  after  delivery,  provided  the  woman 
be  fufficiently  recovered.  See  the  ailidc 

■ Chrysom. 

CHURLE,  Ceorle,  or  Carl,  in  the  time 
of  the  Saxons,  fignified  a tenant  at  will, 
who  held  land  of  the  thanes  on  condi- 
tion of  rent  and  fervice.  They  we're  of 
two  forts,  one  like  our  farmers  that  rent- 
ed the  out-land  eftatesj  the  other  vvliich 
tilled -and  manured  the  deinefnes,  and 
therefore  called  ploughmen. 

CHURN-OWL,  in  ornithology,  a name 
given  to  a fpecies  of  I'wallow,  otherwife 
called  caprimulgus,  or  the  goat-fucker. 
See  the  article  Caprimulgus. 

CHUSAN,  or  Cheuxan,  an  illanil on tiie 
eafterh  coaft  of  Cliii'a,  near  the  province 
of  Chekiam  ; call  long.  124°,  north  lat, 
30°  40'. 

CHUSISTAN,  a province  in  the  fottilt- 
weft  part  of  Perfia,  bounded  by  ihegulph 
of  Perfia  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  pro- 
vince of  Eyraca-Agem  on  the  north, 

CHUTON,  or  Chutton,  a maiket-toivn 
of  Somerfetfliire,  about  feven  miles  north. 
eaft  of  Wells  ; well  long.  a°  36',  noitii 
lat.  51'’  25'. 

CHYLE,  in  the  animal  ceconomy,  amilhy, 
fliiid,  fecreled  from  the  aliments  by  means 
of  digeftion. 

The  principles  of  the  chyle  fecro  to  be  fill- 
phureons,  mucilaginous,  I'aline,  andaqiie- 
ous.  It  i,s  a kind  of  natural  emulllon,  both 
with  regard  to  the  colour,  the  ingredi- 
ents, and  the  manner  of  preparation. 
There  is  this  difference  between  the  arti- 
ficial and  natnrnl  emulfion,  that  the  latter 
is  far  more  pure,  and  is  prepaifd  willi 
much  greater  apparatus,  not  by  theftid- 
den  expreffion  of  part  of  the  licptid,  h"t 
by  a gentle’  and  fucedfive  percolation. 
The  chyle  is  made  fooner  or  later,  ac- 
cording/ to  the  difference  of  The  tetnpeia- 
meats,  ftrengtb,  aliments  and  cttlloras: 
therefore  how  many  hours  chylificnl'™ 
rtauircs,  cannot  be  certainly  deuimiiR'I. 

' ' . When 
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When  the  chyle  enters  the  villous  of- 
cula  ol  the  laftealsj  it  is  not  a fluid  ex- 
trafted  merely  from  the  aliment  and 
drink,  but  .a  mixture  of  feveral  fluids; 
that  is,  the  faliv’a  and  thinner  mucus  of 
the  mouth,  and  the  two  fluids  of  the 
ffifophagus,  one  proceeding  from  the  vil- 
lous membrane  of  the  tube  itfelf,  the  other 
from  its  glands.  To  thefe  may  be  added 
the  glutinous  fluid  of  the  ftomach,  the 
pancreatic  juice,  the  fluid  of  payer’s 
glands,  which  are  very  numerous  in  the 
fmallinteftines.  Hence  the  reafon  appears, 
why  men  may  live  upon  bread  and  water, 
why  the  oriental  nations-  ufe  rice  in  the 
room  of  all  kinds  of  pulfe;  ar\d  why  acids, 
fpirituous  liquors,  faliiie  things,  and  ma- 
ny vegetable  juices,  herbs,  roots,  acrid 
and  aromatic  lubftances,  are  the  leaft  fit 
to  generate  chyle. 

Some  of  the  antients  fuppofed  the  chyle 
was  changed  into  blood  in  the  liver ; 
others  of  them  in  the  heart ! but  the 
moderns,  with  more  reafon,  take  the 
change  to  be  effefled  by  the  blood  itfelf, 
in  all  the  parts  of  the  body.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Bi.ood. 

CHYLIFICATION,  the  formation  of  the 
chyle,  or  the  a£t  whereby  the  food  is 
changed  into  chyle.  See  the  articles 
Food  and  Chyle. 

Chylification  commences  by  comminut- 
ing the  aliment  in  the  mouth,  mixing  it 
with  faliva,  and  chewing  it  with  the 
teeth  ; by  thefe  means  the  food  is  redu- 
ced into  a kind  of  pulp,  which,  being  re- 
ceived into  the  flomach,  mixes  with  the 
juices  thereof  j and  thus  diluted,  begin^s 
to  ferment  and  putrify,  and  alTuming 
a very  different  form  from  what  it  had 
before,  grows  either  acid-or  rancid.  'Here 
it  meets  with  a juice  feparated  from  the 
blood  by  the  glands  of  that  part,  whofe 
excretory  ducts  open  into  the  cavity  of 
the  Itomach  : by  the  commixture  of  thefe 
liquor.'!,  whether  of  faliva  or  the  juice  of 
thellomach,  a proper  menftruum  is  com- 
poffd,  by  which  the  parts  of  the  aliment 
are  (fill  more  and  more  divided  by  its  in- 
linuating  into  their  pores,  acquire  Hill  a 
greater  likcnefs  to  the  animal  fluids,  and 
form  what  is  called  chyme.  The  fio- 
mach,  by  means  of  its  mufcular  fibres, 
contrafting  itfelf,  does  gradually  dif- 
charge  its  contents  by  the  pylorus  into 
the  duodenum  ; in  which  gut,  after  a 
fmall  lemicircular  defcent,  it  meets  with 
the  pancreatic  juice  and  bile  ; both  which 
joining  with  it,  renders  I'otne  part  of  the 
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aliment  more  fluid,  by  ftill  difuniting  the 
groffer  parts  from  the  more  pure,  and 
here  the  chylifaflion  is  made  perfeft. 
The  biie  which  abounds  with  lixivial  falts, 
and  is  apt  to  entangle  with  the  grolTei' 
parts  of  the  concofled  aliment,  ftimulates 
the  guts,  and  cleanfes  their  cavities  of 
the  mucous  matter  feparated  from  the 
blood  by  the  glands  of  the  guts,  and 
lodged  in  their  cavities  ; which  not  only 
moiftens  the  infide  of  the  guts,  but  de- 
fends the  mouth  of  the  lafleal  veflels 
from  being  injured  by  alien  bodies,  which 
often  pafs  that  way. 

The  contents  of  the  inteftines  move  ftill 
on,  by  means  of  the  pefiftaltic  motion  of 
the  gilts  ; whilft  thofe  thinner  parts,  fitted 
to  the  pores  of  the  laftAl  vefTels,  are  ab- 
forbed  by  them ; the  thicker  move  ftill 
more  flowly  on,  and  by  the  many  flops 
they  continually  meet  with  by  the  con- 
nivent.valves,  all  the  chyle  or  thin  parts 
are  at  length  entirely  abforbed  ; the  re- 
mains being  merely  excrementitious,  are 
only  fit  to  be  protruded  by  flool. 

In  the  pafTage  thro’  the  fmall  inteftines, 
the  finer  part  of  the  mafs,  which  we  call 
the  chyle  (as  has  been  already  obferved) 
enters  the  orifices  of  the  laSeal  veflels  of 
the  firft  kind,  wherewith  the  whole  me-, 
fentery  is  intermixed,  which  either  alone, 
or  together  with  the  meferaic  veins,  dif- 
charge  themfelves  into  the  glands,  at  the 
bafis  of  the  mefentery. 

Then  the  chyle  is  taken  up  by  the  lac- 
teals  of  the  fecond  kind,  and  is  conveyed 
into  glands  between  the  two  tendons  of 
the  diaphragm,  called  Pecquet’s  refer- 
vatory ; whence  it  is  carried  to  the  heart 
by  the  thoracic  du£V,  and  the  fubclavian 
vein  : and  here  it  firft  mixes  with  the 
blood,  and  in  time  becomes  afiimiiated 
thereto. 

CHYLOSIS,  among  phyficians,  the  aft  of 
reducing  the  aliment  in  the  ftomach  to 
chyle,  being  the  fame  with  chylification. 
See  the  article  Chylification. 

It  is  frequently  alfo  called  concoiiio primOj^ 
or  the  firft  concoftion. 

CFIYMH,  or  Chymus,  ;^Uj«cj,in  the  com- 
mon fignification  of  the  word,  denotes, 
every  kind  of  humour  which  is  incraflat-. 
ed  by  concoftion,  .under  which  notioa 
it  comprehends  all  the  humours  fit  or 
unfit  for  prel'erving  and  nourifhing  the 
body,  whether  good  or  bad.  It  frequent- 
ly imports  the  finett  part  of  the  chyle, 
when  feparated  from  the  fasces,  and  con- 
tained in  the  lafteal  and  thoracic  duft- 

See 
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■ See  the  article  Chylification. 

In  Galen,  it  fignifies  the  guftatory  facul- 
ty in  animils. 

CHYMISTRY,  or  Chemistry.  See  the 

article  CHEMISTRY. 

CHYMOCOGT,  an  appellation  given  to 
fuch  natnralilts  as  have  employed  their 
time  in  inveftigating  the  properties  of 
plants  from  their  tafte  and  fmell. 

CHYMOSIS,  in  medicine,  the  art  of  mak- 
ing or  preparing  chyme.  See  the  article 
Chyme. 

According  to  fome,  chymofis  is  the  fecond 
concoflion  made  in  the  body,  being  a 
repeated  preparation  of  the  moft  impure 
and  grofs  part  of  the  chyle,  which  being 
rejefted  by  the  lafleals,  is  imbibed  by  the 
tneferaics,  and  carried  to  the  liver,  to  be 
there  purified  and  fubtilized  afrefli. 

Chymosis  is  alfij  a dillortion  of  the  eye- 
lids, anfing  from  an  inflammation  ; alfo 
an  inflammation  of  the  cornea  tunica  in 
the  eye. 

CIBDELOPL ACIA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
genus  of  fpars  debafed  by  a very  large 
admixture  of  earth  : they  are  opake, 
formed  of  thin  crufts,  covering  vegetables 
and  other  bodies,  by  way  of  incrufta- 
tions. 

Of  this  genus  we  have  the  following 
fpecies : r.  A greyiflt- white  one,  with  a 
rough  furface.  a.  A whilifli-brown  one  : 
both  thefe  are  friable.  5,  A hard,  pale- 
brown  kind,  which  is  the  oftecolla  of  the 
fliops.  4.  The  whitifh-grey  kind,  with 
a fmooth  furface;  this  is  the  unicornu 
foflile  and  ceratites  of  authors.  5.  The 
whitilhdirown,  coralloidekind. 

CIBDELOSTRACIA,  in  natural  hiftory, 
terrene  fpars,  deftifute  of  all  btighlnefs  or 
tranfparence,  formed  into  thin  plates,  and 
ufually  found  coating  over  the  fides  of 
fiftiires,  and  other  cavities  of  ftone,  with 
congeries  of  them  of  great  extent,  and  of 
plain  or  botryoide  fnrfaces.' 

Of  thefe  there  are  uliially  reckoned  feven 
kinds  : the  firft  is  the  hard, brownifli- white 
cihdeloftracium,  found  in  Germany  i the 
fecond  is  the  hard,  whitith  cihdeloftra- 
cinm,  with  thin  crufts,  and  a fmoolher 
furface,  found  alfo  in  the  Harts-foreft  in 
Gerrnany  : the  third  is  the  hard,  pale- 
brown  cibdeloftracium,  with  numerous 
very  thin  crufts,  found  in  I'ubterranean 
caverns  in  many  parts  of  England,  as 
well  as  Germany  : the  fourth  is  the  white, 
light  and  friable  cibdeloflracinm,  found 
alfo  in  Germany,  but  very  rarely  in  any 
part  of  England  : the  fifth  is  the  light. 
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Iwrd,  ])ale-brown  cihdeloftracurm,  widi , 
fmooth  furface,  found  in  alipoft  all  0,,,, 
of  the  world  : the  fixth  is  the  whitifii  fd. 
able,  cruftaceous  cibdeloftracium,  witha 
rougher  furface,  frequent  in  Germany  and 
England;  and  the  feventhis  the  brownifli. 
white,  friable  cibdeloftracium,  wiih  a 
dufty  furface,  found  in  feveral  parts  of 
Ireland,  as  well  as  Germany. 

CIBOULS,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a fpe. 
cies  of  onion.  See  O.NtON.  * 

CICADA,  the  Baum-cricket,  in  joq. 
logy,  a genus  of  four-winged  infe&,of 
the  order  of  the  hemiptera,  thecliarac. 
ters  of  which  are  thefe  : the  antenn®  are 
very  fliort;  the  fnout  bent  downwards' 
the  wings  are  crnciated,  or  difpofed  in  tht 
form  of  a crofs  ; the  back  is  convex,  and 
the  thorax  fomewh^t  rounded.  Oftliis 
genus  there  are  a great  many  fpecies,  35 
the  laternaria,  ranatra,  locuftapulex 
&c.  ’ 

CICATRICULA,  among  natural  liiflo- 
rians,  denotes  a fijiali  whitifh  fpeck  in  t|ie 
yolk  of  an  egg,  fuppofed  to  be  the  firft 
rudiments  of  the  future  chick,  Seethe 
article  Egg. 

CICATRISIVE,  or  Cicatrizant  ;.;e. 
DiciNES.  See- the  article  CtCAT.ai, 
z A N T s. 

CICATRIX,  in  furgery,  a little feamor 
elevation  of  callous  fleflt  rifing  on  the 
Ikin,  and  remaining  there  after  the  heal- 
ing of  a wound  or  ulcer.  It  is  coramo|i- 
ly  called  a fear. 

In  young  infants  thefe  fears  rliminilli 
much,  and  fometimes  vanifli  quite  when 
they  come  to  age,  as  may  be  leen  in  the 
pits  of  the  fmall-pox;  and  in  growing, 
-they  are  fometimes  obferved  to  change 
their  fituation.  , 

A Inrgeon  in  curing  a wound,  ought  (0 
be  very  induftrious  to  procure  an  eveii 
cicatrix  ; for  which  purpole  it  will  be 
proper  to  dry  by  degree.s,  and  to  harden 
the  fiirfare  of  the  new  flefli,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  dry  lint  covered  with  alight 
band.ige  : but  when  this  is  not  fufficient, 
it  may  be  proper  to  ufe  fome  of  the  dry- 
ing eflences  or  native  balfams,  or  drying 
powders;  Inch  as  tiitia,  lapis  calainina- 
ri',  maftiches  or  colophonium.  Refit- 
fled  fpirits  of  wine,  which  is  of  an  af- 
tringent  drying  virtue,  is  frequently  iifed 
tor  this  purpole  with  great  advantage. 
See  the  article  Wound. 

CICATRIZANTS,  in  pharmacy,  medi- 
cines which  aflift  nature  to  form  a cica- 
trix. Such  are  arminian  bole,  pov/der 

of 
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of  tutty,  dificcativum  rubrum, 

Cicatrizants  are  otherwife  called'  efeha- 
rotics,  epulotics,  incarnatives,  aggluti- 

aants,  S’c.  . 

CICER,  the  chich-pea,  in  botany,  a ge- 
nus of  the  diadclphi.i-decandria  clafs  of 
plants,  the  flower  of  which  is  papiliona- 
ceous; the  fuit  is  a turgid  .pod,  of  a 
rliomboid  fliape,  containing  two  roundifli 

feeds.  . 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  are  accounted  m 
'fonie  meafure  abftetfwe,  and  for  that  rea- 
fonare  met  with  in  diuretic  compofitions 
in  the  officinal  medicines,  but  they  are 
TO'y  feldom  found  in  other  preferiptions. 
Chich-peafb  were  the  provifion  of  the  an- 
tient  Hebrews  when  they  took  the  field. 
They  parched  them,  and  lb  eat  them; 
and  at  this  day,  in  Egypt,  it  Js  ulual  for 
thofe  who  undertake  a long  journey,  to 
lay  in  a good  flock  of  chich-pcafe,  parch- 
ed in  a frying-pan. 

CICERONIANS,  Ciceroniani,  or  Ci- 
CERONIASTRI,  epithets  given  by  Mu- 
retus,  Erafmus,  Nicholaus,  Sufius,  &c.  to 
thofe  moderns  who  were  fo  ridiculoully 
fond  of  Cicero,  as  to  rejeft  every  latin 
word  as  obfolete  or  impure,  that  could 
not  be  found  in  fome  one  or  other  of  his 
works. 

CICHORIUM,'  SUCCORY,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  lyngenella-polygamia-  aequa- 
lis  clafs  of  plants,  the  compound  flower  of 
which  is  plain  and  uniform  : the  proper 
one,  monopetalous,  ligulated,  truncated, 
and  deeply  quinquidentated  ; there  is  no 
pericarpium,  but  the  cylindrical  cup,  con- 
nivent  at  the  top,  contains  folitary  com- 
pieffed  feeds  with  acute  angles.  See  plate 
XLI.fig.  9, 

This  plant  is  regarded  in  all  the  fltop- 
compofitions,  where  it  is  concerned,  as  an 
hepatic.  We  feldom  meet  with  it  in  ex- 
temporaneous preferiptions,  unlefs  in  a 
few  medicated  ales. 

CICINDELA,  in  zoology,  the  fame  with 
the  pyrolampis,  or  glow-vvorm,  a genus 
ol  inl'efls,  the  antennae  of  which  are  fe- 
laceotis,  and  flender  as  a thread  j the 
jaws  are  prom'inent  and  dentated  ; and 
the  thorax  is  of  a roundifli  but  fomewhat 
sneuiated  figure.  See  plate-XLI.  fig.  10. 
Of  this  genus  authors  enumerate  the  fol- 
lowing fpecies.  I.  The  field  or  green 
glow-worm,  with  ten  white  fpots  on  the 
exterior  wings.  3.  The  black  glow- 
worm, with  fix  white  fpots  on  the  exte- 
nor wings,  common  in  woody  places. 
3-  The  brafly  glow-worm,  with  broad 
wcavatetl  fpots  on  the  wings,  common 


about  the  banks  of  rivers.  4.  The  black 
glow-worm,  with  a reddifli  thoi  ax  ; and 
ieveral  otlier  fpecies,  diflinguifhed  by  the 
like  peculiarities. 

CICLA,  in  ichthyolqgy,  a fmall  fifli  with  a 
yellow  or  gold  -coloured  iris,  and  a broad 
tail,  not  forked. 

It  is  made  a diftinft  genus,  whereof  there 
are  two  fpecies.  i.  The  larger  cicla, 
called  turdus  rnajor,  about  a fpan  in 
length,  z.  The  leffer  cicla,  or  turdus 
minor,  feldom  exceeding  a hand’s  breadth 
in  length. 

CICUTA,  WATER-HEMLOCK,  in  botany, 
.a  genus  of  the  pentandria-digyuia  clafs 
of  plants,  the  univerfal  flower  of  which 
is  uniform  ; the  proper  one  confilts  of 
five  oval,  cordated,  infleiRed,  r.nd  alnioft 
equal  petals,  dlfpofed  in  the  manner  of  a 
rofe  ; there  is  no  pericarpium  ; the  fruit 
is  roundifli,  flriated,  and  divifible  into 
two  parts  ; the  feeds  are  two,  fubovated, 
convex  and  flriated  on  one  fide,  and 
plain'  on  the  other.  See  plate  XLI. 

fig.  II. 

CicuTA  is  alfo  Tournefort’s  name  for  the 
common  hemlock  or  conium  of  Linnaeus. 
See  the  article  Conium. 

CIDARIS,  in  antiquity,  the  mitre  ufed  by 
the  jewifli  high  priefts.  The  Rabbins 
fay,  that  the  bonnet  ufed  by  priefts  in  ge- 
neral, was  made  of  a piece  of  linen -cloth 
fixteen  yards  long,  which  covered  their 
beads  like  a helmet  oraturbant;  and 
they  allow  no  other  difference  between 
the  high  prieft’s  bonnet,  and  that  of 
other  priefts,  than  this,  that  one  is  flat- 
ter and  more  in  the  form  of  a turbant ; 
whereas  that  worn  by  ordinary  priefts, 
rofe  Ibmething  more  in  a point.  A plate 
of  gold  was  an  ornament  peculiar  to  the 
high  prieft’s  mitre. 

CidaRis,  in  conchyliology,  the  name  by 
which  authors  call  the  turban-fliell,  or 
centronia,  of  a roundifli  figure.  See  the, 
article  Centronia, 

CIDER,  pr  Cyder.  See  the  article 
Cyder. 

CIFALU,  or  Cefaledi,  a port-town  of 
Sicily,  tbirty.fix  miles  eaft  of  Palermo  ; 
eaft  longitude  13''  32',  north  latitude 
38'’  30'. 

CILIA,  the  EYE-LASHE.S,  in  anatomy,  are 
certain  rigid  hairs  fituated  on  the  arch  or 
tarfus  of  the  eye-lids,  and  bent  in  a very 
fingular  manner. 

They  are  deftined  for  keeping  external 
bodies  out  of  the  eye,  and  for  moderat- 
ing the  influx  of  light. 

CILIARE,  qr  ligamentum  Ciliare, 

or 
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orCiLiARis  PROCESSUS,  in  anatomy, 
a range  of  black  fibres  difpofed  circularly, 
having  their  rife  in  the  inner  part  of  the 
uvea,  terminating  in  the  prominent  part 
of  the  chryftalline  humour  of  the  eye, 
which  they  furrouud. 

Mr.  Mariotte  denies  the  ligamentum  ci- 
liare  to  have  any  conneflion  with  the  chry- 
ftalline, or  to  I'erve  for  any  purpofes 
thereof ; but  Dr,  Porterfield,  in  the  medi- 
cal elfays  of  Edinburgh,  thi  nks  th.at  it  ac- 
commodates the  chryftalline  to  the  dif- 
lances  of  objefls ; from  whence  he  ac- 
counts for  the  phaenomena  of  vifion,  as 
alfo  of  difeafes  ; as,  i.  When  the  ciliare 
ligamentum  becomes  paralytic,  no  near 
cbjeft  will  appear  diftinct.  a.  If  this  li- 
gament (Itould  be  convulfed,  no  dirtant 
objeft  will  appear'  diftinft.  3.  If  it 
ftiould  be' paralytic  on  one  fide,  and  found 
on  the  other,  the  chryftalline  muft  get  an 
oblique  fituation,  when  we  look  at  near 
objefls;  whence  they  will  not  appear 
tlilfinft,  unlefs  the  eye  be  turned  afide 
from  the  objefl.  '4.  When  this  ligament 
has  become  rigid  and  ftiff,  the  chryftal- 
line will  have  but  very  little  motion, 
when  the  limits  of  diftinfl  vifion  will 
be  very  narrow. 

CILIARIS,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with  the 
orbicular  raufcle  of  the  eye.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Orbicularis. 

CILIATED  LEAF,  among  botanical  wri- 
ters, one  furrounded  ail  the  way  with 
parallel  filaments,  fomewhat  like  the  hairs 
of  the  eye- lids  ; whence  its  name. 

CILICIUM,  in  hebrew  antiquity,  a fort 
of  habit  made  of  coarfe  fluff,  formerly  in 
ufe  among  the  Jews  in  times  of  mourning 
and  diftrefs.  It  is  the  fame  with  what  the 
feptuagint  and  hebrew  verfions  call  fack- 
cloth.  St.  John,  in  the  Revelations, 
plainly  fliews  that  thefe  fack-cloths,  or, 
as  they  are  otherwife  called,  hair-cloths, 
were  of  a black  colour. 

CILLEY,  the  capital  of  a territory  of  the 
fame  name  in  Stiria,  and  the  circle  of 
Auftria,  in  Germany  ; eaft  longitude  15? 
35'',  north  latitude  46°  35'. 

CIMA,  or  Sima,  in  architeflure,  the  fame 
with  cymatium  or  ogee.  See  the  article 
Ogee. 

CIMELIANTHUS,  in  natural  hiftory, 
the  name  of  a Ipecies  of  oculus  bcli,  with 
a yellow  pupil  in  the  middle.  See  the 
article  OcuLus  belt. 

CIME'X,  BUG,  in  zoology,  a genus  of 
four-winged  flies,  ot  the  order  of  the  he- 
miptera,  the  chafadlers  of  which  are  thelej 
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the  roflrum  or  fnout  is  inflefled,  or  beift 
towards  the  breaft  ; the  wings  are  crudat, 
ed  i the  legs  are  formed  for  running' 
the  back  is  plain,  and  the  thorax  marsi’. 
Dated.  See  plate  XLI.  fig.  12.  ° 

Of  this  genus  there  are  a great  many 
fpecies,  fome  of  which  are  roundilh,  anci 
others  of  an  obiong'bddy.  i.  Thegrten 
and  yellow  bug.  2.  The  common houfe 
bug,  3,  The  blackiftj  bug.  4,  piu 
grey  bug.  5.  The  reddifli  bug,  6.  The 
black  bug,  with  .white  wings,  y.  Tte 
oblong,  rtddifli-brown  bug.  g,  Tiu 
oblong,  green  bug.  9.  The  oblong 
bug,  variegated  with  red  and  black.  10. 
The  oblong,  grey  bug.  n.  Tlie  ok 
long,  black  bug.  12.  The  oblong, 
greeniflt  white  bug;  and  a great  many 
other  fpecies,  diflinguilhed  by  the  likt 
peculiarities. 

For  a method  of  deftroying  the  houfe. 
bug,  fee  the  article  Bug. 

CIMOLIA  terra,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
fpecies  of  white  marie,  which  is  ponder- 
ous and  friable,  and  makes  a conlider- 
able  efiervefcence  with  aqua-fortis. 

The  antients  prefcribed  this  earth  with 
fuccefs,  it  is  faid,  in  St.  Anthony’s  lire, 
inflammations,- and  the  like  external  aib 
ments,  to  be  applied  by  way  of  a cats- 
plafm  ; and  made  the  fame  ufe  of  it  for 
cleaning  cloaths,  as  we  now  do  of  fuller’s, 
eatth.  See  the  article  Fuller’s. 
EARTH. 

CiMOLiA  ALBA,  a name  given  to  thehird, 
heavy,  white  clay,  whereof  tobacco-pipes 
are  made. 

Its  dittinguifliing  charaiSlers  are,  that  it  it 
a denfe,  comp36f,  heavy  earth,  of  a dull 
white  colour,  and  very  clofe  texture;  it 
will  not  eafily  break  between  the  fingers, 
and  nightly  ftains  the  fkin  in-liandllnj. 
It  adheres  firmly  to  the  tongue;  melt! 
very  flowly  in  the  mouth,  and  is  not  rea- 
dily diffufible  in  water.  It  is  found  in 
many  places.  That  of  the  ifle  of  Wight 
is  much  efteemed  for  its  colour.  We  have 
vaft  plenty  of  it  alfo  near  Pole  in  Dorfet-. 
/hire,  and  near  Weddenfbury  in  Stafforde 
fhire. 

CINALOA,  a province  of  Mexico,  i« 
North  America,  lying  on  the  Pacific 
ocean,  oppofite  to  the  fouth  end  of  Cs> 
lifornia. 

CINCA,  a river  of  Spain,  vyhicli,  arifing 
in  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  and  running 
fouth-eatt  through  Arragon,  falls  into 
the  river  Ebro. 

CINCHONA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
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MntahSna-monogynia  clafs  of  ()]ahts,  the 
flower  of  which  is  nionopetalous  and  in- 
fuinlibiilifonn:  the  fruit  is  a,  roundilh  bi- 
iocular  capfule,  crowned  with  a cup,  and 
opening  into  two  parts  front  the  bafe  to 
the  apex,  containing  feveral  bbibng,  com- 
prelled,  marginated  feeds. 

This  is  the  tree  which  prodiiOes  the  quln- 
quina,  or  peruvian  bark.  See  the  article 

QUINQUISA. 

CINCLUS,  in  ornithology,  a fpecies  of 
ti'inga,  with  the  tip  of  the  beak  pnnflat- 
ated,  and  the  back  greenilli.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Tringa. 

CINCTURE,  or  CEiNTtjRE,  in  architec- 
ture, a ring)  lift,  or  orlo  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  (haft  of  a column,  feparat- 
ing  the  Iliaft  at  one  end  from  the  bafe, 
and  at  the  other  from  the  capital.  Seethe 
articles  CoLutAN  and  Shaft, 

That  at  bottom  is  particularly  called  apo- 
pliyge,  as  if  the  pillar  took  its  rife  from 
itj  and  that  at  top  colarin,  colar,  or  col- 
lier, and  fometimes  annulus.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Apophyge  and  Colarin. 

The  cinSure  is  fuppofed  to  be  in  imita- 
tion of  the  girts  or  ferrils,  which  were 
uled  by  the  antieqts  to  ftrengthen  and 
preferve  the  primitive  wooden  columns. 
CINERARIA,  in  ornithology,  the  name  by 
which  Linnaeus  calls  the  grey  motacilla. 
Seethe  article  Motacilla. 

CINERES,  ASHES,  in  natural  hift-ory,  fs’c. 

See  the  article  Ashes. 

CiNERES  CLAVELLATi,  among  chemifts, 
tile  alhes  of  tartar,  or  lees  of  wine. 

From  the  great  quantity  of  fea-falt  fo 
frequently  found  in  cineres  clavellati.  Dr. 
Degner  fufpefls  that  the  fea-falt  is  defign- 
edly  mixed  with  thefe  alhes,  becaufe  it  is 
cheaper. 

CINERITIOUS,  an  appellation  given  to 
different  I'ubftances,  on  account  of  their 
refembling  alhes,  either  in  colour  or  con- 
llftence;  hence  it  is,  that  the  cortical 
part  ot  the  brain,  has  fometimes  got  this 
epithet.  See  thearticle  Brain. 

CINGULUM  SAPIENTIiE,  a name' 
given  by  the  inventor  Rulandus  to  ■ a 
<piick-filyer  girdle.  See  Girdle, 

ClNNA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  raonan- 
dha  digynia  clals  of  plants  ; the  corolla 
conlifts  of  a bivalve  compreli'ed  linear 
glume,  there  is  no  pericarpium  ; the  feedj 
which  isfingle  and  cylindrlfc,  is  included 
in  the  cup,,  which  is  alfo  a bivalve  com- 
prelTed  linear  glume  carinaled,  acuminat- 
rili  containing  one  only  flower. 
CINNABAR,  in  natural  hiftory,  is  either 
native  or  failitiousi  Xlie  native  cinnafor 
VOL.I,  ' 
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is  ah  oi'e  of  qiiick-ifilver,  mocldrattfly 
cornpaSl,  very  heavy,  and  of  an  elegant, 
ftriated  red  colour.  In  this  Ore  the  quick- 
filver  is  blended  in  different  proportions 
vvith  fulphur.  It  is  fo  rich  ah  ore,  as  tp 
be  no  other  than  riiercury  impregnated 
with  a fmall  quantity  of  fulphur,  jull 
enough  tp  reduce  it  to  that  ftate,  being 
commonly  more  than  fix  parts  of  mer- 
cury to  one  of  fulphur ; and  even  the 
pobreft  cinnabar  yields  one  half  mercury  j 
it  is  of  a very  bright,  glittering  appear- 
ance, when  frelh  broken  ■,  and  is  ufually 
found  lodged  in  a biuifli,  indurated  clay, 
though  fomfetiraes  in  a greenilli  talcy  ftone. 
For  the  method  of  I'eparating  mercury 
from  cinnabar,fee  the  article  Mercury. 
FaSiitiotis  Cinnabar,  a mixture  of  mer- 
cury and  fulphur  fnblimed,  and  thus  rfi: 
duced  into  a line  red  glebe.  The  beft  is 
of  a high  colour,  and  full  of  fibres,  lik? 
needles. 

The  receipt  for  making  it,  according  to 
the  late  college  difp'enfatory,  is  as  fol- 
- lows.  Take  cf  purified  quick-filver, 
twenty-five  ounces  5 of  fulphur,  feven 
ounces ; nielt  the  fulphur,  and  ftir  the 
quick-filver  into  it  while  fluid  ; if  it  take 
fire,  let  it  be  immediately  extinguifiled, 
by  covering  it  with  another  velTel,  When 
cold,  let  it  be  rubbed  into  a fine  powder. 
Let  this  powder  be  put  into  a fubliming 
vefiel,  and.  fetting  it  over  a gentle  fire, 
raife  it  by  degree?  till  the  whole  is  fub- 
limed  into  a red,  ftriated,  heavy  mafe, 
which  perfeftly  refembles  native  cinna- 
bar, This,  as  well  as  the  native  cinna- 
bar, is  excellent  in  epilepfies,  and  in  all 
complaints  of  the  head  and  nerves.  But 
the  laftitious  is  rather  to  be  preferred,  as 
it  doth  not  excite  na'ufeas,  vomitings, 
and  other  diforders  which  afife  from  vi- 
triolic and  perhaps  arfenical  particles 
blended  by  nature  among  fome  of  the 
maffes  of  the  nalive  mineral. 

Cinnabar  is  likewife  ufed  by  painters  as 
a colour,  and  is  rendered  more  beautiful, 
by  grinding  it  with  gum-water  and  a 
little  faffron. 

There  (s  likewife  a blue  cinnabar,  made 
by  miking  two  parts  of  fulphur  with  three 
of  quick -filver  and  one  of  fal  armoniac, 
CinNabar  of  antimony,  a preparation  of 
mercury,  lulphur,  and  antimony,  made 
by  fubliniatiob,  laid  to  be  a good  dia- 
phoretic and  alterative.  See  the  article 
Antimony. 

CINNAMbN-'T'REE,'  tinnamomum,  in 
botanyi  is  only  a fpecies  of  the  laurus, 
according  to  Linnjeus,  diftinguilhed  by 
4 H >19 
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■ jt?  oblong,  ovated,  trinervouSj  and  plain 
leaves.  See  the  article  Laur. us. 

The  bark  ol  this  tree  is  the  cinnamon  of 
the  flicips,  which  to  be  good,  ought  to 
be  of  a reddiili  colour,  not  limply  brown, 
and  above  all  things,  of  an  acrid  and 
agreeable  tafte.  The  greatell  deceits  that 
are  praflil'ed  in  the  fale  of  cinnamon,  are 
the  felling  fuch  as  has  already  had  its  ef- 
fential  oil  d.iftilled  from  it,  and  been  dried 
again,  and  the  Irapofing  the  lignea 
in  its  place.  The  firft  of  thel'e  cheats  is 
difcovered  by  the  want  of  pungency  in 
the  cinnamon  ; the  fccond,  by  this,  that 
the  caffia,  when  held  a I-itile  time  in  the 
mouth,  becomes  mucilaginous,  which  is 
not  the  caie  with  the  true  cinnamonl 
No  cinnamon  can  be  imported  into  Bri- 
tain, except  from  the  Ealt-Indies.  That 
which  comes  from  thence  pays  a.dtity  of 
3 s.  4-®^d.  a pound,  and  draws  back 

on  exportatioh,  3S.o?.^d.  at  the  rate 
100 

of  6 s.  S d, 

Cinnamon  is  an  aftringent  in  the  frinice 
njia,  but  in  the  more  remote  feats'  of  a'c- 
tion,  it  operates  as  an  aperient  and' alexi- 
pharmic.  It  lisps  diarrhoeas,  promotes 
the  nienfes,  and  haftens  delivery  : it 
ftrengthens  the  vifcera,  affifts  concofiion,- 
dil'pels  flatulencies;  and  is  a very  prefent 
cardiac.  It  affords  an  oil  which  will  fink 
in  watei',  anti  is  of  great  efteem  and  mush 
prefcribed  in  extemporaneous  praflicc. 

■ As  if  is  much  adulterated  on  accountbf 
itsdearnefs;  ihe  beft  way  to  know  it  is  hy 
dropping  it  upon  fugar,  and  then  dil- 
folving  it  in  fmall  fpirit.  This  oil  has 
been  Blade  g'enuine  in  England' from  the 
common  ciiinam'on  of  the  Ihops,  fo  as  to 
exceed  that  brought  from  Holland. 

CiNNAMOS-WATEK.  is  made  by  diffiliihg 
the  bark  firft  infufed  in  fpirit  of  wine, 
brandy,  or  white-wine. 

Cyo-ue-CiNN A.mON  is  the  bark  of  a tree 
grooving  in  Brazil,  which  is  often  fublti- 
tuted  for  real  cloves. 

White  CiNNAM'ON,  called  alfo  winter’s  bark, 
is  the  bark  of  a tree  frequent  in  the  illands 
of  St.  Tomingo,  Guadaloupe,  Sfc.  ofa' 
lharp  biting  tafte  like  pepper.  Some  life 
it  inftead  of  riutmeg;  and  in  medicine  it 
is  efteemed  a ftomachic  and  antifcorbutic. 
See  the  article  Winter’s  Bark. 

GINOLOA,  or  Cinaloa,  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Cinaloa,  in  North  Ame- 
rica, about  thirty  miles  eaft  of  the  bay  of 
California;  weft  long.  113°,  north; lat, 
33®.  See  the  ailicle  Cinaloa,  : 


GINQHEFOIL,  quinquefoUum,  in  botany; 
the  fame  with  the  poteniilla  of  Linnsus 
See  the  article Potentilla. 
Cinquefoil-roots  are  eftcmed  dryino- 
a'ftringent,  and  antifebrific  : and  accord, 
ingly  have  been  prefcribed  with  fucccfsin 
agues,  -and  fluxes  of  all  kuids. 

CINQUE -PORTS,  quinque  fortus^  five  ha-, 
vens  that  lie  on  the  ealt  part  of  England 
towards  France,  fo  called',  by  way  of 
eminence,'  on  account  of  their  fuperioc 
importance  ; having  been  thought  by  our 
kings  to  merit  a particular  regard  for 
their  prefervation  againlt  invafion.  Hence 
they  have'  a particular  policy,  and  are  go. 
verned  by  a keeper,  with  the  title  of  lord, 
warden  of  the  Cinque-ports. 

They  have  various  privileges  granted 
them,  as  a peculiar  jurildidlion  ; tlieir 
warden  having  not  only  the  authority  of 
an  admiral  among  them,  but  fending, out 
writs  in  his  own  name.  Their  members 
of  parliament  are  called  barons  of  the 
Cinqne-porfs.  Camden  fays,  that  Wil- 
liam  the  Conqueror  firft  appointed  a war- 
clen  of  the  Cinque-ports ; but  kingjoSn 
firft  granted  them  their  privileges,  and 
that  upon  condition  they  lliould  provide 
a certain'  number  of  fhips  at  their  own 
charge  for  forty  days,  as  often  as  he  had 
occafon  for  them  in  the  wars,  he  being 
then  under  a neceffity  of  having  a navy  lo 
recover  Normandy;  which  fervice  the 
barons  of  the  Cinque  -ports  performed. 
The  five  ports  are  Haftings,  Romney, 
Hythe,  Dover,  and  Sandwich;  to  wliidt 
we  may  add  Winchelfea,  Rye,  and  Sea- 
fol  d.  There  are  alfo  feveral  oilier  towns 
adjoining,  which'  have  the  privileges  of 
the  ports;-  Thefe  Cinque-ports  havecer- 
tainfranchifeSj-and  the  king’s  writs  do  not 
run  therf.  The  eonfthble  of  Dover-cadle 
is  lord-warden  of  the  Cinque-porls;  and 
there  are  feveralcpurts  within  tlip  Ginque. 
ports;  one, before  the  lord- ward'en, others 
within  the  ports  tlifemfelves,  before  the, 
mayor  ati'd  jurats,  and  anollier,  called 
Curia  quinque  portuum  apud  Shepway. 
There  is  likevvife  a court  of  Clianceiy 
in  the  Cinque-porls,  to  decide  mat- 
' ters  of  equity,  but  no  original.wids  iffue, 
thence. 

CiNQUE-poifT  is  alfo  a particular  kind.of 

fidiing-net  much  ufetl  in  ftandilig  water, 
fo  called  on  account  of  the  five  entrances 
into  it. 

CINTRA,  a cape  and  mountain  of  Portn* 
gal,  in  the  province  of  Eftreinadura,  nfii" 
ally  called  the  rock  of  Lifbon,  fmiated 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  entrance  of  t® 
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tiver  Tagus:  weft  longitude  Jo 

r.ortli  I'ltitude  39  * . . . « • • 

riNiTiA,  or  CiNNOR,  in  |ewini  antiqm- 
tv  ernerally  tranftared  cithara,  lyrn, 

. muii-al  inftramentufed  before  the  flood, 
and  invented  by  Jubah  thefon  of  Lamech 
It  w'S  on  the  cinvra  that  David  played 
belore  Saul ; and  this  was  the  mftrumer.t, 
which  the  captive  Levites  hung  upon  the 
willows  of  Babylon.  It  was  made  of 
wood,  and  was  played  on  in  the  temple 
of  Iniilalem.  Jol'ephus  fays,  that  the 
' eniule  had  ten  ft: 

See  the  article 


^inyra  of  the  temple  had  ten  ftrings,  and 


tvjs  touched  witluhe  bow. 

Cithara. 

CIOi'I  Of  Cyos,  among  gardeners,  tle- 
no'les  a voting  fprig,  or  fprout  of  a tree. 

Cion,  in  kmuoinv,  a name  fometimes  uled 
(of  the  tivul  I.  'See  the  article  UvtfLA 
CIPHER,  or  Cypher,  one  of  the  arabic- 
chan£ler.t,  or  figures,  uled  in  computa- 
ti-.n,  (ornird  thus  o. 

Acypher  of  itfelf  fignifies  nothing  ; but 
when  phttt'd  afier  other  charaaeis,  m 
whole  numbers,  it  augments  their  value 
ten  times ; and  when  placed  before  other 
diarai-lerEin  decimal  arithmetic,  it  leffens 
the  value  in  each  figure  in  the  lame  pro- 
portion. 

Cipher  i'-  aifo  a kind  of  enigmatic  ch.arac- 
ter,  cpmpofed  of  fevcral  letters  interwo- 
wiiich  are  generally  the  initial  let- 
ters of  tlie  perfon's  names  lor  whom  the 
ciidirrs  are  intended. 

Theie  are  fiequenily  ufed  on  feals, 
coaches,  and  other  moveables.  Ivlei- 
chants  likewife,  inftead  of  arms,  bear  a 
cipher,  Of  the  initial  letter.s  of  their  names 
interwoven  about  a'  croft,  of  which  we 
have  many  inftances  on  old  tombs. 

Cipher  denotes  likewife  certain  lecret  cha- 
racters difguifed  and  varied,  filed  in  wiit- 
ing  letters  that  emtain  fome  fecret,  not 
to  be  underftood  but  by  thofe  between 
whom  ihe  cipher  is  agreed  on. 

De  la  GtiiUeriere,  in  a book  intitled  An- 
iient  and  modern  Lacedamon,  pretends 
that  the  antient  Spartans  were  the  inven- 
tors of  the  art  6t  writing  in  cipher,  mak- 
ing their  fey  tala  the  firft  fketchof  that  my- 
llerious  art.  See  Scytala  laconica. 
Polybius  relates,  that  ..®neas  Tafticus, 
two  thoufand  years  ago,  coUeftfd  toge- 
ther twenty  different  manners  of  writing 
fo  as  not  to  be  underftood  by  any  but 
thofe  in  the  fecret  ; part  of  which  vyere 
invented  by  himfelf,  and  part  ufed  before 
bis  time.  _ . 

There  are  fevera'i  kinds  of  ciphers,  ac- 
cording to  lord  Bacon  j as  the  fimple, 
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thofe  mixed  with  n.on-Cgni(icants,  thofe 
confifting  of  tvyo  kinds  of  charadfers, 
wheel-ciphers,  key-ciphers,  word-ciphers, 
fife.  They  ought  all  to  have  thefe  three 
properties,  i.  They  fliould  be  eafy  fo 
write  and  read.  a.  They  llioiiki  be  trufty 
and  undecipherable.  And,  3.  Clear  of 
fnfpicion. 

There  is  a new' way  of  eluding  the  exami- 
nation of  a cipher,  ‘ciths.  to  have  two  al- 
phabets, ibeone  of  fignificant,  and  the 
other  of  non-fignificant  letters ; and 
folding  up  two  writings  together,  the 
one  containing  the  lecref,  while  the  other 
is  ftich  a.s  the  writer  might  probably  fend 
wilhoiii  danger:  in  cafe  of  a ftrifl  exa- 
iiiinaiion,  the  bearer  is  to  produce  the 
non-fignific:mt  alphabet  for  the  true,  and 
the  true  for  the  non-lignificant ; by 
which  means  the  examiner  would  fall 
upon  the  outward  writing,  and,  finding 
it  probable,  fufpedl  nothing  of  ihe  inner. 

No  doubt  the  art  of  ciphcrinE  is  capable 
of  great  iinprovcmeiU.  It  is  laid  that 
king  Charles  I.  had  a cipher  confifliiig 
only  of  a ftraight  line  differenlly  inclined: 
and  there  are  ways  of  ciphering  by  the 
mere  piinfluation  of  a letter,  w.hilft  the 
words  of  a letter  (liall  be  non-fign'licants, 
or  fenfc  that  leaves  no  room  lor  fufpicioh, 
Thofe  who  defice  a fuller  explanation  of 
ciphering,  may  eonfult  Bacon,  where 
they  will  find  a cipher  of  his  invention  ; 
Bifticp  Wilkin’s  Secret  and  fwift  Meffen- 
ger  ; and  Mr.  Falconer's  Cryptomenyfis 
patefafla. 

Cipher.  <tui7/u- Jingle  key,  that  in  which 
the  liime  character  is  conftanlly  ufed  to 
e:tprefs  the  fame  word  or  letter. 

Cipher  nuith  a double  key,  that  in  which 
the  alphabet  or  key  is  changed  in  each 
line,  or  in  each  word  ; and  wherein  are 
inferted  many  cliara£ler.s  ofno  fignifican- 
cy,  to  peiplcxthe  mearieg. 
CIPHERING,  or  Cyphering,  a term  ' 
foinetimes  ufed  f:r  the  praftical  part  of 
arithmetic.  See  Arithmetic. 

CIPPIJS,  in  antiquity,  a low  column,  with 
an  infcriptlon,  erefled  on  the  high  roads, 
or  other  places,  to  fhew  the  way  to  tra- 
vellers, to  ferve  as  a boundary,  to  mark 
the  grave  of  a deceafed  perfon,  &c. 

Thofe  erefled  in  the  high-ways  to  mark 
the  miles,  were  called  milliary  columns. 
CiPPUS  is  alfo  the  name  of  a wooden  in- 
ftrument  with  which  criminals  and  Haves 
were  puniftied,  being  a clog  Or  ftocks  for 
the  feet. 

CIRC.ffiA,  ENCHANTERS  NIGHTSHADE, 
in  botany,  a geaus  of  the  diandria-mo- 
. 4 H a nogynia 
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SlOgynia  dafs  of  plants,  the  flower  of 
which  confilfs  of  cordated  petals,  equal 
in  height,  and  fpread  open  ; the  fruit  is 
an  oval  or  pear  like  bilocular  capfule, 
containing;  fingle  oblong  feeds. 

CIRCASSIA,  a country  fltuated  between 
40°  and  50’  eail  longitude,  and  between 
'45°  and  30°  north  latitude. 

-It  is  bounded  by  Ruffla  on  the  north,  by 
Attracan  and  the  Cafpi.m  fea  on  the  eaft, 
by  Georgia  and  Dagiftan  on  the  foutb, 
and  by  the  river  Don  and  the  Palus  Me- 
otis  on  the  weft. 

The  circadian  Tartars  form  a kind  of  re- 
public, but  fometimes  put  thenifelves  un- 
der the  protedion  of  Perfia,  and  fome- 
limes  of  Ruffia,  or  the  Turks.  They 
live  moftly  in  tents,  removing  from  place 
to  place  for  the  benefit  of  pallurage  ; and 
are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  beauty  pf 
their  children,  . the  feraglios  pf  Turky  and 
Perfia  being  ufually  fupplied  with  boys 
and  young  virgins  from  this  and  tin 
neighbouring  country  of  Georgia. 

CIRCENSIAN  games)  drcenjes  ludi^ 
general  term,  under  which  was  compm- 
hended  ail  combats  exhibited  in  the  ro- 
man circus,  in  imitation  of  the  olyinpic 
games  in  Greece.'  Moft  of  the  feafts  of 
the  Romans  were  accompanied  with  cif- 
cenfian  games  ; and  the  magiftrates,  and 
other  officers  of  the  republic,  frequently 
prefented  the  people  with  them,  in  order 
to  procure  their  favour.'  The  grand 
garues  were  held  for  five  days,  com^ 
mcncing  on  the  fifteenth  of  September. 
There  vyere  fix  kinds  of  games  exhibited  : 
the  firft  w/as  wreftlihg,  and  fighting  with 
fwords,  with  ftaves,  and  with  pikes  j 
the  feepnd  was  racing ; ' the  third,  falla- 
t!0,  leaping  ; and  fourth,  difei,  quoits, 
arrows,  and  celtus  ; all  which  were  on 
foot ; the  fifth  was  hoffe-courfing  ■.  the 
fixth,  couil’es  of  chariots,  whether  wqh 
two  horfes  or  with  four,  ' “ 

piIJCLR,  circulus,  in  geometry,  a plane 
figure  comprelieuded  by  a fingle  ciirye 
line,  called  its  circumference,  to  which 
light  lines,  or  radii,  drawn  from  a point 
in  the  piiddle,  called  the  center,  are 
equal  to  each  other. 

^he  area  of  a circle  is  found  by  mqlti- 
plying  the  circum'ference  by  the  fourth 
part  pf  the  diameter ; or  half  the  circiim,- 
ftjreiice  by  half  the  diameter  s for  every  ^ 
circle  may  be  conceived  to  be  a polygon 
c,f  an  infiniti  number  of  tides,  and  thq 
femidiamtter  muft  be  equal  to  the  perpen- 
dicuhir  of  tiich  a'  polygon',  and  the  cir- 
cUnifcrcnce  of  the  circle  fquql  to  the  perj- 
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phery  of  thg  polygon  1 therefore  halffte 
circumference  multiplied  by  half  the  dia 
meter,  gives  the  area  of  thp  circle.  * 
Circles,  and  fimilar  figures  Infcribcil  in 
them,  are  always  as  the  fquares  of  the  ■ 
diameters ; fo  that  they  are  in  a duplicaie 
ratio  of  their  diameters,  and  conlequeni. 
ly  of  their  radii. 

A circle  is  equal  to  a triangle,  the  bale 
of  which  is  equal  to  the  periphery,  and 
its  altitude  to  its  radius : circles  therefore 
are  in  a ratio  compounded  of  the  peri, 
pheries  apd  the  radii. 

To  find  the  proportion  of  the  diameter  ijg 
Circle  to  its  circumference.  Find,  by 
continual  bifeRipn,  the  fides  of  the  in. 
fciibed  polygon,' till  you  arrive  atalijp 
fuhtendiiig  any  arch,  howibever  fraall ; 
this  found,  find  likewife  the  fide  ofafi- 
jiiilar  circumferibed  polygon  ; multiply 
each  by  the  number  of  the  fides  of  tlu 
polygonj  by  which  you  will  have  the 
perimeter  of  each  polygon.  The  ratio  of 
the  diameter  to  the  periphery  of  the  circle 
will  be  greater  than  that  of  t!ie  fame  dia- 
meter to  the  perimeter  of  the  circumlqib. 
ed  polygon, ' but  lefs  than  that  of  the  in- 
feribed  polygon.  The  difference  of  the 
two  being  known,  the  ratio  of  tlietlia; 
meter  to  the  periphery  is  eafily  had  in 
numbers  very  nearly,  thoiigli  not  jiillly 
true.  Thus  Archimedes  fixed  the  pro. 
portion  at  7 to  •2,2, 

Wolfius  finds  it  as  10000000000000000 
tq3i4i5gi653  589793z;  and  the  learn- 
ed Mr.  Machin  has'c.nrried  it  to  one 
hundred  places,  as  follows  : if  the  dia- 
meter of  a circle  be  i,  the  circumference 
will  be  3,14159,  06335,  89793,  J.38y6, 

^6433,  83Z79,  50088,  41971,  69599, 

375'°)  S^^°9>  74-944.  5923°.  rS'i'.b 

05286,  20899,  86286,  34825,  3-5.11, 

■70679  of  the  fame  parts.  ’Btittheni- 
tios  generally  ufed  in  prafllce  are  that  of 
Archimedqs,  and  the  following  ; as  106 
fo  333,  as  113  to  355,  as  1792  to  534/, 
as  1815  fo  5702,  or  as  i to  3.14159. 

To  deferibea  Circle  through  tfiree gkm. 
joints,  ABC  (plate XLI.  fig.  is.N”.  i.) 
not  in  a right  line.  Dravy  two  right  lines 
from  A to  B,  and  from  B to  C ; then  di- 
vide thefe  two  right  lines  Into  two  equal 
parts,  by  the  perpendiculars  6H  uni 
FE:  the  point  of  their  interfeflion I) 
will  be  the'  center  of  the  circle  requirfd. 
Hence  if  follows,  *.  That  three  points 
in  the  perlpiiery  or  arch  of  any  circle  be- 
ing given,  the  Center,  may  be  found,  and 
the  arch  perfe^led.  i.  If  three  points 
of  any  periphery  csincide  vtuih  i^ee 

'■'■•'  v . . . " ■ point-) 
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points  oF  another,  the  whole  peripheries 
Lree.  and  the  circles  are  equal._  3.  Every 
triangle  may  be  infcribed  in  a circle. 

Tif  quadrature  of  the  CtRCLE,  or  the 
manner  of  making  a fquare,  whofe  furface. 
is  perfeftly  and  geometrically  equal  to 
that  of  a circle,  is  a problem  that  has  em- 
ployed the  geometricians  of  all  ages.  See 
the  article  Quadrature, 

Many  maintain  it  to  be  impoffible  ; Des 
Cartes,  in  particular,  infills  on  it,  that 
a rioht  line  and  a circle  being  of  diflrerent 
natures,  there  can  be  no  llrift  proportion 
between  them  ; and  in  effeft  we  are  at 
a lofs  for  the  juft  proportion  betweeen  the 
diameter  and  circumference  of  a circle. 
Archimedes  is  the  perfon  who  has  come 
nearell  the  truth  : all  the  rell  have  made 
paralogifms.  Charles  V.  offered  a reward 
of  one  hundred  tlioufand  crowns  to  the 
perfon  who  fliould  folve  this  celebrated 
problem  ; and'theftates  of  Holland  have 
propofed  a reward  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

piRCLE  of  the  higher  kind,  an  exprefllon 
ufed  by  Wolfius,  and  fome  others,  to 
denote,  for  the  mod  part,  a curve  ex- 

prefled  by  the  equation  ^ —ax^  ^ — 

, which  indeed  will  be  an  oval  when 
m is  an  even  number;  but  when  m is  an 
odd  nurnber,  the  curve  will  have  two  infi- 
nite legs,  as  fuppofe  3,  then  the  curve 
FAMG  (piateXLI-  fig.  13.  n'’  z.)  ex- 
prelTed  by  the  equation  — ax'^  — x'^, 
whereAP=:A',PM=;j',and  AB— a will  be 
one  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  defeSive  hyper- 
bolas, being,  according  to  him, 'the  thirty- 
feventh  fpecies,  whole  afymptote  is  the 
right  line  I)  E at  half  right  angles  with 
the  abfcifs  H I. 

piRCLEs  of  the  fphere  are  fuch  as  cut  the 
mundane  fphere,  and  have  their  periphe- 
ry either  on  its  moveable  furface,  or  in 
another  immoveable  furface  : the  firft  re- 
volve with  its  diurnal  motion,  as  the  tpe- 
ridians,  Sfr.  the  latter  do  not  revolve,  as 
the  equator,  the  ecliptic,  &c. 

It  a fphere  be  cut  in  any  manner,  the 
plane  of  thefeflion  will  be  a circle,  whofe 
center  is  in  fome  diameter  of  the  fphere. 
Hence  the  diameter  of  a circle  palling 
through  the  center,  being  equal  to  that 
of  the  circle  which  generated  the  fphere  ; 
and  that  of  a circle  which  does  not  pafs 
through  the  penter,  beitig  only  equal  to 
fome  chord  of  the  generating  circle  ; the 
diameter  being  the  greateft  of  all  chords, 
there  arifes  another  divifion  of  the  circles 
pfafphere,  intogreatand  lefs. 

Cfeaf  CsacLE  of  the  fphere,  that  whicji 


having  its  center  in  the  center  of  the 
fphere,  divides  it  into  two  equal  hemi- 
fpheres ; fuch  are  the  equator,  ecliptic, 
horizon,  the  colures,  and  the  azimuths, 
&c.  See  Equator,  Ecliptic,  fsfc. 

LeferCiR-CLt  of  the  fphere,  that  which  hav- 
ing its  center  in  the  axis  of  the  fphere, 
divides  it  into  two  unequal  parts  : thefe 
are  ufually  denominated  from  the  great 
circles  to  which  they  are  parallel,  as  pa- 
rallels of  the  equator. 

CiRQLEs  of  altitude.  See  Almucantars. 

Diurnal  Circles  are  immoveable  circles, 
fuppofed  to  be  defcribed  by  the  feveral 
ftars  and  other  points  of  the  heavens,  in 
their  diurnal  rotation  round  the  earth  ; 
or  rather,  in  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
rouild  its  axis. 

Circle  of  curvature,  a circle,  the  curva- 
ture of  which  is  equal  to  that  of  a certain 
curve  at  a given  point. 

Circle  equant,  in  the  old  aftronomy,  a 
circle  defcribed  on  the  center  of  the  equant, 
the  principal  ufe  of  which  is  to  find  the 
variation  of  the  firft  inequality. 

Circles  of  excurfon  OlCs  parallel  to  the 
ecliptic,  and  ufually  fixed  at  ten  degrees 
from  it,  that  the  excurfions  of  the  planets 
towards  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  m,ay  be 
included  within  them. 

All  thefe  circles  of  the  fphere  are  conceiv- 
ed to  tall  perpendicularly  on  the  furface 
of  the  globe,  and  fo  to  trace  out  circles 
perfeflly  fimilar  to  them.  Thus  the  ter- 
reftrial  equator  is  a line  precifely  under 
the  equinoflial  in  the  heavens,  and  fo  of 
the  reft, 

CiKCLEs  of  latitude,  or  fecondaries  of  the 
' ecliptic,  are  great  circles  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  palfing  through 
the  poles  of  it,  and  through  every  liar  and 
planet.  They  ferve  to  meafure  the  lati- 
tude of  the  ftars,  which  is  an  arch  of  one 
of  thofe  circles  intercepted  between  the 
liar  and  the  ecliptic. 

Circles  of  longitude  are  feveral  lefler  cir- 
cles parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  Hill  diminilh- 
ing  in  prpportion  as  they  recede  from  it  f 
on  thefe  the  longitude  of  the  ftars  is 
reckoned. 

Circles  of  declination,  on  the  globe,  are, 
with  fome  writers,  the  meridians  on.' 
which  the  declination  or  dillance  of  any 
ftar  from  the  equinoJlial  is  meaftired. 

Horary  Circles,  in  dialling,  are  the  lines 
which  fhew  the  hours  on  dials,  though 
thele  be  not  drawn  circular,  but  nearly 
llraight. 

Horary  Circle,  on  the  globe,  a brazen 

circle  fixed  on  every  globe  yviib  an  index. 
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fo  <hew  how  many  hours,  and  confe- 
qtieuily  how  many  degrees  any  place  is 
eaft  or  weft  of  another. 

Cir  cle  perpetual  apparition,  one  of  the 
lefi'er  circles,  parallel  to  the  equator,  cle- 
jfcribed  by  any  point  touching  the  northern 
point  of  the  horizon,  and  carried  about 
with  the  (iiarna'l  motion  : ail  the  ftars  in- 


cluded within  this  circle  are  always  vifible 
above  the  horizon. 

Circle  of  perpetual  acadtation,  another 
circle  at  a-  like  diftance  from  the  equator, 
on  the  fouth,  containing  all  thole  ftars 
which  never  appear  in  our-hemifphere. 

Folar  Circles  are  parallel  to  the  equator,  , 
and  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  pcles 
that  the  tropics  are  from  the  equator.  See 


the  articles  Arctic  and  Aktarctic. 
Circles  of  poftiion  are  circles  palling  thro’ 
the  common  interfeSions  of  the  horizon 
and  meridian,  and  through  any  degree 
of  the'  ecliptic,  or  the  center  of  any  ftar, 
or  other  point  in  the  heavens  ; and  are 
tifed  far  finding  out  the  fituation  or  po- 
< fitian  of  any  ftar.  Thefe  are  called 
by  aftrologers,  • circles  of  the  celeftial 
lionfes. 

Arch  of  a Circle.  ^ 


AntarSk  Circle, 
X-eifir  Circle,  ' 
Axis  of  a Circle, 
Center  c/fl  Circle, 
Concentric  Circle, 
Eccentric  Circle, 
Fairy  Circle,  ' 
Secondary  Circle, 
Segment  o/’a'  C 1 R c L E , 
Vertical  Circles.  ' 


/"Arch. 
Antarctic. 
Arctic. 
Axis. 
Center, 
Concentric. 
Eccentric. 
Fairy. 
Secondary. 
^Segment. 

See  the  articles  Ver- 


co  ( 


tical  and  Azimuth. 

Circle,  in  iogir,  or  k, gif  teal  Circle,  is 
wiien  the  fame  terms  are  proved  in  orbem 
by  the  fame  terms  ; and  the  parts  of  the 
fyllogilm  alternately  by  each  other,  both 
clireiSly  and  indireflly.  Thus  the  papifts, 
vvho  aie  famous  at  this  falfe-way  of  argu- 
ing, prove  the  feripture  to  he  the  word  of 

■ God.  by  the  infallible  teftimony  of  their 
church  ; and  when  they  are  called  upon 

■ to  fiiew  the' authority  of  their  charch, 
they  pretend'to  prove  it  by  the  feripture. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  circles,  the  one 

, material,  the  other  formal : the  formal  is 
that  in  which  two  reciprocal  fyllogifms 
beg  the  medium,  which  is  the  next  caiife 
of  tiie  greater  extreme  ; if  this  is  admit- 
ted, the  fame  thing  becomes  both  prior 
and  pollerior,  the  catife  and  effefl;  of 
itfelf,  which  is  abfurd.  The  material 
circle,  called  alfo  regrejfits,  confifts  of  twQ 

' fylldgiftas,  the  former  of  which  proves- 


the  caufe  by  the  effe^,  and  the  latter  tk 
effedl  by  the  caufe. , 

Circle,  circulus,  among  fchoolmen',  is 
uiiderftood  of  viciffitudes  of  generations 
arifing  one  out  of  ano'Jier : thu.i,  vapouts 
ariie  from  moift  grounds,  rain  is  forined 
of  vapours,  and  rain  again  moiftens  the 
ground.  It  is  a celebrated  dogma  of  the 
i'cotitts,  that  there  is  no  circle  in  caufesof 
the  lame  order  or  kind. 

Circles  of  the  empire,  fuch  provinces  and 
principalities  ol  the  empire  as  have  a lieht 
to  be  prelent  at  diets.  Maximilianl, 
divided  the  empire  into  fix,  and  (nme 
years  afterwards  into  ten  circles.  This 
iaft  divifion  was  confirmed  by  Charles  V, 
The  circles,  as  they  tfand  in  the  Imperial 
Matficuia,  are  as  follows,  Atiflria,  Bur. 
gundy,  the  tower  Rhine,  Brivaria,  Up. 
per  Saxonv,  Franconia,  Sw.ibia,  Upper 
Rhine,  Weftphalia,  and  the  Lower  3ax. 
ony. 

CIRCOLO  MEZZO,  in  the  ftali.an  mtilic, 
denotes  a diminution  of  f.  u - quavers  or 
femiquavers,' which  repic  eut  a I'emicif- 
cle,  proceedingby  conjoint  'jegree,'. 

CIRCUIT,  or  Circuity,  inlaw,  lig'ni- 
lie's  a longer  courie  of  proceedings  lhaii  is 
needful  to  recover  the  thing  filed  tor; 
in  cafe  a perfi.n  grants  a rent-charge  of 
10 1.  a-year  out  ol  his  manor,  and  after- 
wards the  grantee  dilfeifes  the  granior, 
who  thereupon  brin'gs  an  affife,  and  re- 
covers the  land,  and  zol.  damages; 
which  being  paid,  the  grantee  brings  liis 
Eiftion  for  iol.  of  the  rent,  due  during 
the  time  cf  the  diCfeifm  ; this  is  lemeil 
circuity  ofaflion,  becaufe  as  the  granior 
vvas  to  receive  lol,  damages,  and  pay 
jol.  rent,  he  might  only  have  receieed 
the  10 1.  for  the  damages,  and  the  granlee 
might  have  retained  the  other  lol.  for 
his  rent,  and  by  that  means  laved  liis  ac- 
tion. 

Circuit  alfo  fignifics  the  journey,  or  pro- 
grefs,  which  the  judges  take  twice  every 
year,  through  the  feveral  counties  of 
England  anclWales,  to  hold  courts,, and 
adminirter  ju'ttice,  where  refource  can- 
not be  had,  to  the  king’s  courts  atWell- 
minfter  j hence  England  is  divided  in, 
to  fix  circuits,  aiioc..  The  home  circuit, 
Norfolk  circuit,  Midland  circuit,  Oxford 
circuit,  Weftern  circuit,  and  Northern 
circuit. 

In  Wales  there  are  but  two  circuits, 
North  and  South  Wales;  two  judges  are 
affignedby  the  king’s  commifltin  to  every 
circuit. 

In  Scotland'there  are  three  circuits, 
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iSlie  Southern,  Weftern,  and  Northern, 
which  are  iikewife  made  twice  every  year, 
■d/2.'  m Cpi'ing  autumn.  ■ 

CIRGUL.^'R,  in  a general  fenfe,  any  thing 
that  is  defcribed  or  moved  in  a round,  as 
the  circumference  of  a circle,  or  furface 
of  a globe’.' 

The  circular  form  is  of  all  others  the  befit 
(lifoofed  for  motion,  and  the  molt'capa- 
•cious.  , 

Circular  letter,  a letter  direfted  to 
feveral  perlbns,  who  have  the  fame  in- 
teielt  in  Ibme  common  affair. 

Circular  lines,  in  mathematics,  fitch 
ftraight  lines  as  are  divided  from  the  divi- 
fions  made  in  the  arch  of  the  limb,  inch  as 
fines,  tangents,  fecants,  chords,  &c.  See 
the  articles  Sine  and  Tangent. 

Circular  numbers,  called  allb  fplieri- 
cal  ones,  according  to  Ibme,  are  fuch 
whofe  powers  terminate  in  the  roots 
themfelve's. 

Thus,  for  inftance,  5 and  6,  all  whofe 
powers  do  end  in  5 and  6,  as  the  Iquare 
of  5 is  J5,  the  fquare  of  6 is  36,  & c. 

Circular  sailing  is  the  method  of  fail- 
ing by  the  arch  of  a great  circle.  See  the 
article  Sailing. 

Circular  velocity,  in  the  new  aftro- 
nomy,  fignifies  the  velocity  of  any  planet, 
or  revolving  body,  which  is  meafiired  by 
the  arch  of  a circle.  See  Circle. 

CIRCULATION,  the  a6f  of  moving 
round,  or  in  a circle  ; thus  we  fay,  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  the  circulation 
ofthe  fap,  of  the  fpirits,  &c. 

Circulation  of  the  blood,  the  natural 
motion  of  the  blood  in  a living  animal,, 
whereby  that  fluid  is  alternately  carried 
from  the  heart  to  all  parts  of  the  body 
by  the  arteries,  and  returned  from  the 
fame  parts  to  the  heart  by  the  veins. 

This  motion  is  chiefly  caul'ed  by  the  di- 
latation and  contraftion  of  the  heart,  and 
is  the  principle  on  which  life  depends  ; 
for  when  it  ceafes  in  any  part,  it  dies  ; 
when  it  is  diminiflied,  the  operations  are 
weak  ; and  when  it  ceafes  totally,  life  is 
extinguifhed.  See  the  articles  Blood, 
Heart,  Artery,  and  Vein. 

All  the  veins  difcharge  themfelves  into 
the  ventricles  of  the  heart;  from  hence 
all  the  arteries  arife  ; the  blood  expelled 
out  of  the  right  ventricle  miift  be  carried, 
through  the  pulmonary  artery,  into  the 
lungs ; from  which  it  muft  be  returned, 
by  the  pulmonary  veins,  to  the  left  ven- 
tricle j from  the  left  ventricle  the  blood, 
thus  impsrtedj  is,  by  the  conftrfifliOH  of 


that  part,  again  expelled  into  the  aorta, 
and  by  it  ddtribuied  all  over  the  reft  of 
the  body,  and  thence  is  returned  again 
to  the  right  ventricle  by  the  cava,  which 
compleies  the  circulation. 

This  circulation  becomes  aflually  vifible, 
with  the'  affiftance  of  a microfcope,  ef- 
pecially  in  fill),  frogs,  &c.  wherein  the 
ino.firulation,  or  union  of  the  extremities 
of  the  arteries  with  thofe  of  the  veins,  to- 
gether with  the  globules  of  the  blood 
flowing  from  the  one  into  the  other,  may 
be  plainly  lien,  as  reprefented  in  plate 
XLir.  fig.  I. 

The  realbns  evincing  the  circulation  of 
.the  blood,  are  as  follow  : ' 

I.  All  the  blood  of  a living  animal,  up- 
on wounding  any  of  tlie  larger  arteries, 
is  evacuated  in.  a liule  time,  and  that' 
' wit.h  a confiderable  force  ; whence  it  fal- 
. lows,  that  the  blood  has  a pa'ffage  from- 
every  part  of  the  animal  body  into  every 
artery  ; and  if  the  whole  mafs  of  blood 
be  found  to  move  upon  this  occafion,  it 
is  evident  it  muft  have  moved  before, 
a.  The  great  quantity  of  blood  that  is 
driven  out  of  the  heart  into  the  arteries  at 
every  pulfe,  makes  a circnlation  necelTary  j. 
for  though  the  antienrs,_  who  knew  not 
this'  circulation,  imagined  that  only  ^ 
drop  or  two  was  expelled  at  every  fyftole, 
which  they  were  necdlirated.  to  ftippofe, 
to  avoid  the  too  gi’eat  diftention  that  ther 
arteries  mutt  be  liable  to,  from  a more 
confiderable  influx  ; -yet  it  is  certain,  and 
■ even  demonitrable,  that  an  ounce,  or  more, 
muft'  be  driven  into  them  each  time  ; and 
yet  fome  compute  tliere  are  five  or  fix- 
thoufand  pulfations  in  an  hour. 

3.  A third  argument  may  be  taken  from 
tbe  valves  in  the  veins,  which  are  fo  form- 
ed, that  blood  may  freely  pafs  through 
them,  out  of  the  lefl'er  veins  into  the 
gi  eatei',  and  fo  into  the  cava  ; but,  oti 
the  contrary,  not  out  of  the  greater  into 
the  lefs  ; yea,  if  one  blow  into  the  cava, 
through- a pipe,  there  will  no  win'd  pafs 
into  the  fmaller  veins  ; but,  on'  the 
Ollier  hand,  if  you  blow  up  the  lefl'er 
veins,  the  wfind  will  i'c.adily  pafs  to  the 
larger,  and  fo  to  the  cava. 

■4,  Any  of  the  arteries  being  tied  up  with 
a fillet,  fwell,  and  beat  between  the  ban- 
dage and  the  heart,  but  they  grow  flaccid 
between  the  bandage  and  the  exti'emiiics. 
of  the  body ; then,  if  the  artery  be 
cut  between  the  bandage  and  the  heart, 
blood  ftreains  out  even  to  deaili  ; but  if 
it  be  cut  between  the  bandage  and  the- 
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extremkies  of  the  body,  the  quantity  of 
blood  it  yields  is  very  fmall, 

5.  Any  of  the  larger  veins  being  tied  up 
with  a fillet,  as  in  the  letting  of  blood 
in  the  arm  or  footj  then,  the  vein  below 
the  ligature  will  prefently  fill  and  grow 
tumid,  but  above  it  will  prefently  fall 
and  difappear ; the  reafon  ot  which  muft 
needs  be,  that  the  blctod  being  driven 
along  the  arteries,  towards  the  extreme 
parts,  returns  by  the  veins,  and  afcend's 
upwards,  which  coming  to  the  ligature, 
and  being  ttopt  there,  fwells  the  vein  be- 
low the  ligature,  and  fpurts  out  as  foon 
as  an  orifice  is  made  ; but  when  the  fillet 
is  loofed  again,  the  blood  flows  no  longer 
out  thereat,  but  holds  on  its  wonted  chan- 
nel ; and  the  vein  and  the  orifice  dole 
up  again. 

From  the  whole  it  is  evident  that  all  the 
arteries  of  the  body  are  continually 
bringing  the  blood  from  the  left  part  of 
the  heart,  through  the  trunks  of  the  ar- 
teries, into  the  branches,  and  from  thofe 
toi  all  parts  of  the  body;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  all  the  veins,  except  the  por- 
ta, are  perpetually  bringing  back  the 
blood  from  the  extreme  parts  into  the 
fmaller  branches : from  thefe  it  pafles 
into  the  larger,  at  length  into  the  tr  unks, 
and  thence  into  the  cava,  and  through 
the  fipus  venofus  into  the  heart,  where 
being  arrived,  its  motion  or  circulation 
is  continued  as  follows. 

The  auricles  of  the  heart  being  large 
hollow  mufcles,  furnifhed  with  a double 
ferjes  of  ftrong  fibres,  proceeding  with  a 
contrary  direflion  to  the  oppofite  tendons, 
the  one  adhering  to  the  right  ventricle,  the 
other  to  the  finus  venofus  ; as  alfo  with 
innumerable  veins  and  arteries  ; by  the 
contraftile  force  of  thefe  auricles,  the 
blood  will  be  vigoroufly  exprelfed  and 
driven  into  the  right  ventricle,  which, 
upon  this  contraftion,  is  rendered  flaccid, 
empty,  and  difpofed  to  admit  it. 

Now,  if  the  right  ventricle,  thus  full  of 
blood,  by  the  contraflion  of  its  fibres, 
prefs  the  blood  towards  the  aperture  again, 
the  venous  blood  at  the  fame  time  pour- 
ing in,  will  drive  it  back  again  into  the 
cavity,  and  mix  it  more  intimately,  till 
rifing  up  againlt  die  parietes,  it  raife  the 
valvulte  tricufpides,  which  are  fo  conneft- 
ed  to  the  flefliy  columns  extended  on  the 
oppofite  fide,  as  that,  when  laid  quite 
down,  they  cannot  clofe  the  parietes  of 
the  right  ventricle;  thffe  it  thrufts  towards 
the  right  auricle,  till  being  there  joined. 


they  flop  the  paflage  very  clofely,  and 
prevent  any  return. 

By  the  fame  means,  the  fame  blood  rifes 
into  three  femilunar  valves,  placed  in 
the  extremity  of  the  other  mouth,  and 
lying  open  to  the  pulmonary  artery;  thefe 
it  (huts  clofe  againll  the  fides  of  the 
artery,  and  leaves  a paifage  into  the  ar- 
tery  alone  ; the  blood  carried  by  this  ar, 
tery  iiito  the  lungs,  and  diftributed  by  its 
branches  through  the  whole  fubftance 
thereof,  is  firlt  admitted  into  the  cxtrs. 
mities  of  the  pulmonary  vein,  called  ar- 
teria  venofa,  whence  pafling  into  four 
large  velTels,  which  unite  together,  it  is 
brought  to  the  left  finus  venofus,  or  trunk 
of  the  pulmonary  vein,  by  the  force  of 
whofe  mufculous  ftrufture,  it  is  driven 
into  the  left  ventricle,  which,  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  is  relaxed,  and  by  that  means 
prepared  to  receive  it. 

Hence,  as  before,  it  is  driven  into  the 
left  ventricle,  which  is  relaxed  hy  the 
fame  means  ; and  by  the  valvulae  milrales 
opening,  admit  it  into  the  left  ventricle, 
and  hinder  its  flux  into  the  pulmonary 
vein,  from  hence  it  is  forced  into  the 
-aorta,  at  whofe  orifice  there  are  three  fe, 
milunar  valves,  which  alfo  prevent  a re- 
flux by  clofing  the  fame. 

The  motion  of  the  blood  in  living  ani. 
mals  is  attended  with  the  following  ph$- 
nomena ! i.  Both  the  venous  finufes are 
filled,  and  grow  turgid  at  the  fame  time, 
a.  Both  auricles  grow  flaccid  at  the  fame 
time,  and  both  are  filled  at  the  fame  time 
with  blood,  impelled  by  the  contraflile 
force  of  its  correfpondent  raufcular  venous 
finus,  3.  Each  ventricle  contrafts  ami 
empties  itfelf  of  blood  at  the  fame  timej 
and  the  two  great  arteries  are  filled  and 
dilated  at  the  fame  time.  4.  As  foon  as 
the  blood,  by  this  contraflion,  is  expell- 
ed, both  ventricles  being  empty,  the  heart 
grows  larger  and  broader.  5.  Upon 
which  the  mufcular  fibres  of  both  venous 
finufes  contradl,  and  exprefs  the  blood 
contained  in  them,  into  the  ventricle  of  the 
heart.  6.  In  the  mean  time  thevenousfi- 
nufes  are  again  filled,  as  before,  and  the 
auricles,  Sfir.return  into  their  former  habi- 
tude. 7.  This  alteration  continues  till' 
the  animal  begins  to  languifh  under  the 
approach  of  death,  at  which  time  the  au- 
ricles and  venous  finufes  roake  feveral 
palpitations,  for  one  contraftion  of  the 
ventricle. 

In  a foetus,  the  apparatus  for  the  circula- 
tion of  tits  blood  is  fomewhat  diil'i'-o* 
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from  that  in  adults,  as  above  defcribed. 
Thefeptum,  which  feparates  the  two  au- 
ricles of  the  heart,  is  pierced  through  with 
an  aperture,  called  the  foramen  ovale, 
and  the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  a 
little  after  it  has  }eft  the  heart,  fends  out 
a tube  into  the  defending  aqrta,  called 
the  communicating  canal.  The  foetus 
being  born,  the  fpra'men  ovale  clofes  by 
degrees,  and  the  canal  of  communication 
dries  up,  and  becomes  a fimple  ligament. 
Dr.  Nichols,  iedfurer  of  anatomy  at  Ox- 
ford, has,  in  his  Compend,  Anatqm. 
contradifled  the  common  received  doc- 
trine of  the  motion  of  the  heart,  and  of  the 
firculation  of  the  blood,  both  in  adults  and 
fcetufes : he  maintains,  that  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  depends  on  fix  motions; 

I.  Of  the  right  auricle.  *.  Right  ven- 
tricle. 3.  Pulmonary  artery,  4.  Reft 
auricle.  5.  Left  ventricle.  And,  6i 
pf  the  aorta.  Of  thefe,  the  firft,  third, 
and  fifth  are  fynchronous,  or  a£f  at  the 
fame  time ; as  the  fecoud,  fourth,  and 
lixth  likewife  do  ; but  the  firft,  third, 
and  fifth  are  afynchronou?,  or  aft  at  a dif- 
ferent time  from  what  the  I'econd,  fourth, 
and  fixth  dp,  and  therefore 

The  1 auricles  T f relaxed. 

The  j ventricles  i-  are  alternately  < & con- 

fhe  a arteries  j ( trafted. 

Concerning  the  circulation  of  the  bipod 
in  fixtures,  the  doftor  has  the  fpljowing 
propolltions. 

J.  The  blood  of  the  afpending  cava  is 
fitter  for  nutrition,  mufcular  motion, 
and  the  fiibtile  fecretions,  than  the  blood 
that  is  carried  to  the  heart  by  the  def- 
cending  cava, 

V.  The  afcending  and  defcen.ding  aorta 
are  dilated  and  contraftxd  at  different 
times,  or  have  afynchronous  motions. 

3.  The  blood  of  the  afcending  cava  is 
puflied  to  the  heart  at  the  time  when  the 
right  auricle  is  contrafted,  and  the  left 
auricle  is  relaxed , and  therefore  it  will 
not  pafs  into  the  right  auricle,  and  from 
that  into  the  left,  but  mull:  go  immediate- 
ly from  the  cava  into  the  left  auricle. 

4.  The  blood  which  is  fent  from  the  left 
auricle  into  the  left  ventricle,  confifting 
niollly  of  the  blood  of  the  afcending  cava, 
in  wholly  didributed  into  the  heart  and 
branches  of  the  afcending  aorta. 

S"  The  blood  which  flows  from  the  def- 
Cendlng  cava  into  the  heart,  pafl'es  partly 
through  the  lungs  into  the  left  auricle,  to 
be  mixed  with  the  blood  of  the  afcending 
cava  ; partly  pafl'es  into  the  del'cending 
aorta,  not  to  be  mixed  with  the  blood  of 
VoL,  I, 


the  afcending  artery,  that  the  bfood  which 
is' returned  to  the  mother  may  be  venous, 
weak,  and  poor  (effcctus.) 

6.  The  canalis  arteriol'us  being  fhut  by 
refpiration,  the  defending  artery  acquires 
a motion  fynchronous  to  that  of  the  af- 
cending ayery ; and  the  blood  of  the  af- 
cending cava  is  fent  to  the  heart  at  the 
time  when  the  left  auricle  is  contrafted, 
and  the  right  auricle  is  relaxed,  and 
therefore  is  wholly  poured  into  the  right 
ventricle,  along  with  the  blood  of  the  def- 
cendingcava. 

7.  The  content*  of  the  abdomen  being 
prelTed  by  refpiration,  the  umbilical  ar- 
teries, umbilical  veins,  and  the  duftus 
venofus  are  fhut  up, 

S,  Theufual  crying  of  new  born  infant* 
contributes  much  to  the  diftention  'of  the 
lungs,  and  breaking  down  the  particles 
of  blood. 

Dr.  Whytt,  in  an  enquiry  into  thecaufes 
which  promote  the  circulation  of  the 
fluids  in  the  very  fmall  vell'els  of  animals, 
appears  to  have  fuccefsfully  controverted  1 
the  opinions  of  thofe  who  have  held  the 
force  of  the  heart,  the  contraftion  of  the 
arteries,  gravity,  and  the  attraftiop  of 
the  capillary  tubes,  as  the  caufes  of  fuch 
a circulation.  He  contends,  that  the  prin- 
cipal ca'ufe  of  promoting  the  circulation 
of  the  fluids,  is  the  vibratory  motion  of 
the  fmall  velTels  of  animals,  and  that  they 
are  polfefi'ed  of  fuch  a motion,  he  urges 
from  the  teftimony  of  many  phyfiological 
writers,  and  from  experiments  and  ob- 
fervations  on  the  veflels  of  animals.  The 
circulation,  in  imperfeft  animals  which 
have  no  heart,  nor  any  thing  analogous 
to  it,  he  obferves,  mull  he  owing  to  the 
contraftile  povv'er  of  the  voffels,  excited 
into  aftion  by  the  gentle  Itimulus  of  the 
fluids.  He  endeavoms  to  fhcw  an  alter- 
nate contraftion  in  the  fma'l  vefTcIs  of 
animals,  which  is  exeited,  more  01  lei’s, 
according  to  the  degree  of  irritation  af- 
fefting  them  : and  concludes,  th.u  as  the 
motion  of  the  blood  in  the  larger  veiTels, 
and  even  capillaries  of  the  firll  order,  is 
owing  to  the  alternate  fyllole  of  the  heart 
and  arteries  ; fo,  in  the  ferous  lymphatic 
and  ttill  fmaller  vefTels,  where  this  force 
reaches  not  at  all,  or  is  greatly  diminifliT 
ed,  the  circulation  Teems  to  be  carried  oa 
chiefly  by  the  vibratory  motion  of  the 
vefTels  themfelves ; and  the  finer  fluids 
being  in  this  manner  tranfmitted  into  the 
larger  veins,  the  pulfation  of  neighbour- 
ing arteries,  qftion  of  voluntary  inirfcles, 
and  alternate  comprefTion  made  upon  all 
+ I the 
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the  contents  of  the  abdomen  and  thorax, 
by  rbe  motion  of  refpiration,  will  promote 
their  return  to  the  heart' along  with  the 
red  blood  in  the  venae  cavas. 

As  to  thevelocity  of  the  circulating  blood, 
and  the  time  wherein  the  circulation  is 
compleated,  feveral  computations  have 
been  made.  By  Dr.  Keil's  account,  the 
blood  is  driven  out  of  the  heart  into  the 
aorta  with  a velocity  which  would  carry 
it  twenty-five  feet  in  a minute  : but  this 
velocity  is  contir.ually  abated  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  blood,  in  the  numerous  fac- 
tions or  uran  'hes  of  the  arteries,  Co  that 
befbre  it  arrive  at  the  extremities  of  the  - 
body,  its  motion  is  infinitely  diininiflied. 
The  fpace  of  time  wherein  the  whole 
mafs  of  blood  ordinarily  circulates,  is 
varioufly  determined  : fome  (late  it  thus, 
fuppofing  the  heart  to  make  two  thoufand 
pulfes  in  an  hour,  and  that  at  every  pulfe 
there  is  expelled  an  ounce  of  blood  ; as 
the  whole  mafs  of  blood  is  not' ordina- 
rily compuied  to  exceed  twenty-four 
pounds,  it  muft  be  circulated  feven  or 
eight  times  over  in  the  fpace  of  an  hour. 
The  circulation  of  the  blood  is  generally 
faid  to  have  been  firft  difcovered  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  year  1628,  by  Dr.  Harvey, 
an  ingenious  and  learned  phyfician  ; tho’’ 
there  are  others  .who  contend  for  the 
glory  of  this  moll;  important  difcovery  : 
Leonicenus  fays,  that  Fran.  Paoli  Sarpi, 
a Venetian,  difcovered  thecirculation,  but 
durft  not  puhlilh  his  difcovery  for  fear  of 
the  inquifition  ; that  he  therefore  only 
communicated  the  fecret  to  Fab.  ab  Aqiia- 
pendente,  who,  after  his  death,  depofited 
the  book  he  had  compofed  on  it,  in  the 
library  of  St.  Mark,  where  it  lay  a long 
time,  till  Aquapendente  difcovered  the  fe- 
cret to  Harvey,  who  then  liucHed  under 
him  at  Padua,  and  who,  upon  his  return 
to  England,  a laml  of  liberty,  publifhed 
it  as  his  own.  But  Sir  George  Ent  has 
fliewn,  that  father  Paul  received  the  firft 
notion  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  from 
Harvey’s  book  on  that  fubjeft,  which 
vJas  carried  to  Venice  by  the  ambalfador 
of  the  republic  at  the  court  of  England, 
The  circulation  of  the  blood  was  altoge- 
ther unknown  to  the  antients  : they 
thought  that  all  the  blood  came  from  the 
liver,  and  that  the  greateft  part  of  it  pair- 
ed into  the  vena  cava,  and  fo  into  all  the 
branches  belonging  to  it  ; but  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  in  coming  out  from  the 
liver,  a confiderable  quantity  of  it  turns 
about,  and  enters  into  the  right  cavity  of 
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the  heart,  where  it  Is  divided  inta  twe 
parts,  one  of  which  runs  through  the  ve, 
na  arteriofa,  into  the  lungs,  and  the 
other  through  the  medium  feptum  into 
the  left  cavity  ; where  they  fey  it  is  con, 
verted  into  arterial  blood,  or  vital  fpirits 
which  is  carried  into  the  lungs  by  the 
arteria  ven^d'a,  and  all  over  the  body 
by  the  arteria  magna  and  its  branches, 

Circulation  0/  the  fpirits  or  nenioiu 
juices.  Thecirculation  of  the  fpiriis  is 
evinced  in  the  fame  manner  as  fome  an- 
thors  choofe  to  prove  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  mfs.  that  the  heart  drives  out, 
every  hour,_three  pr  four  thoufand  oiincej 
of  blood,  whereas  ordinarily  there  is  not 
above  two  thoufand  in  the  whole  body, 
there  is  a neceflity  for  the  blood,  driven 
out,  to  return  to  the  heart,  in  order  10 
fupply  a fund  to  be  expelled. 

In  like  manner  it  is  fiiewq,  thatthcreis 
formed,  each  hour,  a large  quantity  of 
fpirits,  which  are  nothing  but  the  more 
fubtile  par's  of  the  blood,  driven  out 
from  the  brain  : whence  it  is  inferred 
thatthefe  too  muft  circulate. 

CiRCUL.ATioN  of  the  fap  of  ‘vegetables,  is 
a natural  motion  of  the  nutricious  juiceof 
plants,  fi'om  the  root  to  the  extreme  paili, 
and  thence  back  again  to  the  root. 
That  there  is  a circulation  in  the  bodifi 
pf  vegetables  feems  to  be  evinced  by  ihe 
experiments  of  modern  naturalifts  and 
gardeners,  by  means  of  certain  velTel! 
analogous  to  the  veins  and  arteries  in  ani, 
mals.  See  the  articles  Plant  and  SiP. 

Circulation,  in  chemillry,  isanopua- 
tion  whereby  the  fame  vapour,  raifedby 
fire,  falls  back,  to  be  returned  and  dif- 
tilled  feveral  times,  and  this  reducedia, 
to  its  molt  fubtile  parts. 

Circulation  is  performed  by  difpoiinglli! 
liquor  in  a fingle  velTel,  (topped  at  top, 
and  called  a pelican  ; or  in  a double  vef- 
fel,  confiding  of  two  pieces,  luted  oneatb 
other  ; the  lower  to  contain  the  liquor, 
and  its  vapours.  It  i.s  performed  tilbet 
by  the  heat  of  a lamp,  or  that  of  alhesor 
of  fand  moderately  hot ; or  in  dung,  w 
by  the  fun.  It  ufually  demands  acp«" 
tinned  heat  of  feveral  days,  rometimcsoi 
feveral  weeks,  or  even  feveral  monlbs. 
By  circulation  the  fined  part  of  the  iiud 
mounts  to  the  top  of  the  vefTcl,  and  find- 
ing no  ilfue  there,  falls  back  again,  any 
rejoins  the  matter  at  bottom,  whence  il 
arofe. 

Circulations/  monyt.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Poftlethwayt,  that  the  money 
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tiiat  carries  on  the  whole  circulation  of  a 
ftate,  is  near  the  quantity  of  one  third 
part  of  ail  the  annual  rents  of  the  propri- 
etors of  the  land  ; and  that  where  the 
proprietors  have  dne  half  or  two  thirds  of 
the  prodiice  of  the  land,  and  where  thq 
circulation  is  not  much  helped  by  barters 
and  evaluations,  the  quantity  of  the  moi- 
ney  mull  certainly  he  greater. 
CIRCULATORY,  circulatoriiirh,  the 
chemical  velTel  wherein  the  operation  of 
circulation  is  performed;  See  the  article 
Circulation. 

CIRCULUS,  CIRCLE,  in  geometry,  Iggicj 
6fc,  See  the  article  Circle. 

ClacuLtisj  in  chemiftry,  an  irbn  ihftru- 
raent  in  form  of  a ring,  which  Being 
heated  red-hot,  and  applied  to  the  necks 
of  retorts  and  other  glafs  velTels,  till  they 
grow  hot,  a few  drops  of  cold  Water 
thrown  upon  them,  or  a cold  blaft,  will 
taake  the  ne'cks  fly  regularly  ahd  evenly 
blf. 

Another  rtiethbd  of  doing  this,  is  to  tie 
a thread,  lirft  dipt  in  oil  of  turpentine; 
round  the  place  where  ybii  would  have  it 
breaks  and  then  fettihg  fire  to  the  thread, 
and  afterwards  fprinkling  the  place  with 
cold  water,  the  glafs  will  crack  exaftly 
where  the  thread  was  tied. 
tlRCUMAGPNTES  musculi,  orOB- 
Liqui  Muscoti,  in  anatomy,  are  cer- 
tain oblique  mufcles  of  the  eyes,  fb  calU 
ed  from  helping  to  wind  and  ttii  h the  eyes 
about. 

Thefe  mufcles,  called  alfo  the  oblique 
mufcles  of  the  eye,  or  the  rotatores,  are 
two,  a larger  and  a fmaller  i the  larger, 
hrifing  hear  the  interior  addiicehs;  pafles 
through  a fmgular  trochlea,  of  an  almoft 
cartilaginous  ftriiftiire,  near  the  canthus 
bf  the  eye,  from  thence  it  turns  back; 
and  is  inlerfed  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
eye,  near  its  middle  ; hehce  it  obliquely 
deprefles  the  pUpil,  ahd  in  fbme  degree 
draws  it  outward. 

The  leSer  arifes  ftorh  the  anferioh  and  ih- 
iier  part  of  the  orbit,  not  far  fibm  the 
iiafal  canal  : it  furrounds  obliquely  the 
lower  part  of  thebiilb,  and  isinlerted  in- 
to its  exterior  part;  near  the  middle; 
I'ence  it  moves  the  pupil  of  the  eye  ob- 
liquely Upwards  : both  thefe  obliqui  a£l- 
ing together;  draw  the  eye  forwards;  and 
thus  they  are  antagonifts  of  the  re£li, 
which  draw  it  backwards. 
CIRCUMAMBIENT,  an  appellation  gi- 
ven to  a thing  that  furrounds  another  on 
all  tides ; chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the 
Rir»  See  the  article  AiRi 


IRCUMCISION,  the  aft  of  cutting 
off  the  prejmce  ; or  a ceremony  in  the 
jewilh  and  mah  mrian  religions,  wherei 
in  they  cut  off  the  foi  e-fkin  of  their  males, 
i^ho  are  'o  prufefs  the  one  or  the  other  law. 
Circumciflon;  among  the  Jews,  was  a 
federal  rite,  annexed  by  God,  as  a leal 
to  the  covenant  whirh  he  made  with- 
Abraham  and  his  pdllerity;  and  was  ac^ 
cordingly  renewed,  ahd  taken  into  the 
Body  of  the  mofaical  conrtitutions.  The 
time  for  (lerforinimg  (his  rite  was  the 
eighth  day,  that  is;  fix  full  days  aftet 
the  child  was  born  : the  Iqw  of  Mofes  or- 
dained nothing  vvith  refpeft  to. the  perfion 
By  whom,  the  inftrument  with  which, 
or  the  manner  how,  the  ceremony  was  tO 
be  performed  ; the  inftrument  was  gene- 
rally a knife  of  ftorte.  The  child  is  ufu- 
ally  circumcifed  at  home,  where  the  fa- 
ther, or  godfather,  holds  him  in  his  arms; 
vvhile  the  operator  takes  hold  of  the  pre- 
puce with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
cuts  it  off;  a third  perfon  holds  a por- 
ringer, twith  fand  in  it,  to  catch  the 
blood;  then  the  operatdr  applies  his  rndutli 
td  the  part,  and  having  lucked  the  bldod, 
fpits  it  intd  a bewl  nt  wirie,  and  throws 
a ftjqrtic  powder  Upon  the  wound.  This 
ceremony  was  ufually  accompanied  with 
great  rejoicings  and  feafting,  and  it  was 
at  this  tithe  that  the  child  was  named,  in 
prefence  of  the  company.  The  Jews  in- 
vented feveral  fuperrtitiotis  cuftoms  at  this 
ceremony,  fuch  as  placing  three  ftools, 
one  for  the  circumcifor,  the  fecond  for 
the  perfon  Who  holds  the  child,  and  the 
third  for  Elijah;  vvho,  they  lay,  aflitts 
invifibly  at  the  ceremony, 

The  Jews  diftinguifhed  their  profelytes 
into  two  forts,  according  aS  they  became 
circumcifed,  or  not : thofe  who  fbbmited 
to  this'  rite  \Vere  looked  upon  as  childrert 
of  Abraham,  and  obliged  to  keep  the  laws 
of  Mofes  ! the  uncircumcifed  were  only 
bound  to  obferve  the  precepts  of  Noah, 
and  were  called  noachidie. 

This  ceremony,  however,  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  Jews  : Heiodotus  ahd  Philb 
Jiidseus  oblerve,  that  it  obtained  alfo 
among  the  Egyptians  and  EthicpianS; 
Herodotus  fays;  that  thecuftom  was  very 
antieht  among  each  people,  fo  that  there 
was  ho  determining  which  of  ihfem  bor«' 
rowed  it  from  the  other-.  Thte  fame  hi- 
ftorian  relates;  that  the  inhabitants  ot  Col- 
chis al(b  ufed  circumcifion  ; whence  he 
concludes,  that  they  were  originally 
Egyptians. 

The  Turks  never  eireumcife  till  the  fe- 
4 I R venth 
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vemh  or  eighth  year,  as  having  no  notion 
of  its  being  neceffary  to  falvation.  The 
Peiiians  circnmcife  their  boys  at  thirteen, 
and  their  girls  from  nine  to  fifteen.  Thofe 
of  Madagafcar  cut  the  fiefh  at  three  feve- 
ral  times ; and  the  molt  zealous  of  the 
relations  prefent,  catches  hold  of  the  pre- 
putium,  and  fwallows  it. 

Circumcillon  is  praflifed  on  women  by 
cutting  off  the  fore-lkin  of  the  clitoris, 
which  bears  a near  refemblance  and  ana- 
logy to  the  preputium  of  the  male  penis. 
We  are  told  that  the  Egyptian  captive 
women  were  circumcifed  ; and  alfo  the 
fuhjefls  of  Prelter  John. 

Circumcision  is  alfo  the  name  of  a fealt, 
celebrated  on  the  firft  of  January,  in 
commemoratic/hof  the  circumcilionof  our 
Saviour. 

CIRCUMFERENCE,  in  a general  fenfe, 
denotes  the  line  or  lines  bounding  a plane 
figure.  However,  it  is  generally  ufed  in 
a more  limifed  fenfe,  for  the  curve  line 
which  bounds  a circle,  and  otherwife  call- 
ed a periphery  j the  boundary  of  a right- 
lined  figure  being  exprefled  by  the  term 
perimeter. 

Any  part  of  the  circumference  is  called 
an  arch,  and  a right  line  drawn  from  one 
extreme  of  the  arch  to  the  other,  is  called 
a chord. 

The  circumference  of  every  circle  is  fup- 
pofcd  to  be  divided  into  360  degrees. 
The  angle  at  the  circumference  of  a cir- 
cle is  double  that  at  the  center.  See  the 
article  Angle. 

For  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  to  its  radiu.s,  fee  thearticleCiRCLE. 

CIRCUMFERENTOR,  an  inftrument 
ufed  by  furveyors,  for  taking  angles. 

It  confifts  of  a brafs  index  and  circle,  all 
. of  a piece.  The  index  is  commonly 
about  fourteen  inches  long,  and  an  inch 
and  a half  broad  ; the  diameter  of  the 
circle  is  about  feven  inches.  On  this 
circle  is  made  a chart,  whofe  meridian 
line  anfwers  to  the  middle  of  the  breadth 
of  the  index,  and  is  divided  into  360  de- 
grees. There  is  a brafs-ring  foldered  on 
the  circumference  of  the  circle,  on  which 
fcrews  another  ring,  with  a flat  glafs  in 
it,  fo  as  to  form  a kind  of  box  for  the 
needle,  fiifpended  on  the  pivot  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  circle.  See  plate  XLII.  fig.  2. 
n“  I.  There  are  alfo  two  fights  to  fcrew 
on,  and  Aide  up  and  down  the  index  5 
as  alfo  a fpangle  and  focket  fcrewed  on 
the  back  fide  of  the  circle,  for  putting  the 
head  of  the  ftafr  in. 


f&TO  to  ohferve  the  quantity  ef  an  ati^k 
by  Circumferentor. 

Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  quantity  of 
the  angle  E K G plate  XLII.  fig,  j. 
Firft,  place  your  inftrument  at  K,  witli 
the  flower-de-luce  of  the  chart  towards 
you  ; then  direft  your  fights  to  E,  and 
obferve  what  degrees  are  cut  by  the  fouth 
end  of  the  needle,  which  let  be  jjS- 
then,  turning  the  inftrument  about,  di- 
refl  your  fights  to  G,  noting  then  alfo 
what  degrees  are  cut  by  the  fouth  end  of 
the  needle,  which  fuppofe  1S2.  Tliij 
done,  always  fubftraft  the  leffer  from  tin 
greater,  as  in  this  example,  i8j  from 
296,  the  remainder  is  1 14  degrees,  which 
is  the  true  quantity  of  the  angle  EKG, 

CIRCUMFLEX,  in  grammar,  oneoftht 
accents.  See  the-article  Accent. 
CIRCUMGYR  ATION,denotes  thewhirl. 

ing  motion  of  any  body  round  a centett 
fuch  is  that  of  the  planets  round  the  fun. 

CIRCUMINCESSION,  in  theology,  a 
term  whereby  the  fchoolmen  ufed  to 
exprefs  the  exiftence  of  three  divine 
perfons  in  one  another,  in  the  myllery 
of  the  trinity. 

CIRCUMLOCUTION,  a paraphrafticsl 
method  of  expreffing  ones  thoughts,  or 
faying  that  in  many  words,  which  might 
have  been  faid  in  few. 

Circumlocution,  in  oratory,  is  the 
avoiding  of  fomething  difagreeable,"  or 
incanvenient  fo  be  exprefted  in  direS 
terms,  by  imitating  the  fenfe  thereof  ini 
kind  of  paraphrafe,  fo  conceived  as  to 
foften  and  break  the  force  thereof, 

CIRCUM-POLAR  STARS,  an  appella- 
tion given  to  thofe  ftars,  which  by  rcafon 
of  their  vicinity  to  the  pole,  move  round 
it  wiihout  fetting. 

CIRCUMSCRIBED,  in  geometry,  is  faid 
of  a figure  which  is  drawn  round  another 
figure,  Co  that  all  its  fides  or  planes  touch 
the  infcribed  figure. 

Circumscribed  hyperbola,  one ofSir 
Ifaac  Newton’s  hyperbolas  of  the  fecond 
order,  that  cuts  its  afymptotes,  and  con- 
tains the  parts  cut  off  within  its  ownfpace. 

CIRCUMSCRIBING,  in  geometry,  de- 
notes the  defcribing  a polygonous  figure 
about  a circle,  in  luqh  a manner,  that  all 
its  fides  lhall  be  tangents  to  the  circum- 
ference. 

Sometimes  the  term  is  ufed  for  theile- 
fcribing  a circle  about  a polygon,  fothat 
each  fide. is  a chord  i but  in  this  cafe  it li 
more  ufual  to  fay  the  polygon  is  infcribed, 
than  the  circle  is  circumfcribed. 
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circumscription,  in  natural  phi- 
lofdphy,  the  termination,  bounds,-  or  li- 
niiis  of  any  natural  body. 

They  malte  it  either  internal,  which  be- 
longs id  the  cffence  and  quantity  of  every 
body,  whereby  it  hath  a certain  deter- 
minate extenlion,  bounds,  and  figure ; 
or  external,  which  they  Cali  alfo  local, 
becaufe  it  is  referred  to  the  place  within 
which  any  body  is  confined  : for  a body 
is  laid  to  be  circumfcribed  locally,  or  to 
be  in  a place  circumfcriptively,  when  it 
hath  a certain  and  determinate  uii,  or 
place,  in  refpeft  of  the  circumambient 
bodies. 

CIRCUMSTANCE, a particularity  which, 
though  not  effential  to  any  a£lion,  yet 
doth  fome  way  affect  itt 
Some  circumftances  are  reckoned  purely 
phylical,  not  connefting  any  moral  good 
' or  evil  with  any  affion  ; fuch  as  killing 
a man  with  a right  or  left  hand,  fife, 
others  are  accounted  properly  moral,  be- 
caufe they  do  really  influence  our  aftions, 
and  render  them  more  good  or  evil  than 
they  would  have  been  without  fuch  cir- 
cumftances. Divines  fay,  that  the  con- 
verlion  of  a finner,  depends  on  a certain 
alfemblage  and  certain  management  of 
external  circumftances,  in  the  midft 
whereof  he  is  'placed  ; which  arrange- 
ment of  circumftances  depends  on  the 
providence  of  God,  whence  converfion 
alfo  depends  on  him. 

The  writers  of  ethics  fum  up  all  the  cir- 
cumftances of  the  aftions  of  men  in  this 
one  verfe. 

^i!{,  quid,  ubi,  quibus  aiwiliis,  cur, 
quomodo,  quando. 

€1RCUMSTANTIBUS,  in  law,  a term 
ufed  for  fupplying  and  making  up  the 
number  of  jurors  (in  cafe  any  impannelled 
appear  not,  or  appearing,  are  challenged 
by  either  party)  by  adding  to  them  lb 
many  of  the  perfons  prefent,  as  will 
make  up  the  number,  in  cafe  they  are 
properly  qualified. 

ClRCUMVALLATIOli  or /wreo/CiR- 

CUMVALLATION,  in  the  art  of  war,  is 
a trench  bordered  with  a parapet,  thrown 
up  quite  round  the  befieger’s  camp,  by 
way  of  fecurity  againft  any  army  that 
way  attempt  to  relieve  the  place,  as  well 
as  to  prevent  defertion. 

This  trench  ought  fo  be  at  the  diftance 
of  cannon  fhot  from  the  place : it  is 
ufually  twelve  feet  broad,  and  feven 
■deep;  and  at  fmall  diftances  is  flanked 
with  redoubts,  and  other  fmall  works,  or 
With  field  forts,  raifed  on  the  moft  proper 
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eminences.  It  ought  never  to  be  drain'n 
at  the  foot  of  a rifing  ground,  left  the 
enemy  feizing  on  the  eminence,  Jhonld 
erefl:  batteries  of  cannon  there,  and  fp 
command  the  line, 

CIRCUMVOLUTION,  in  architefilure, 
denotes  the  torus  of  the  fpiral  line  of  tljc 
ionic  volute. 

CIRCUS,  in  anti^ity,'  a gfeat  building 
of  a roufid  or  oval  figure,  erefted  by  the 
antients,  to  exhibit  flrews  to  the  people. 
The  roman  ciixus  was  a large,  oblong 
tdifice,  arched  at  one  end,  encompalfeil 
with  porticoes,  and  furnifhed  with  two 
rows  of  feats,  placed  afeending  overeadi 
other.  In  the  middle  was  a kind  of  foot 
bank,  or  eminence, 'with  obelifks,  ftalues, 
and  polls  at 'each  end.  This  ferved  them 
for  the  courfes  of  their  bigse  and  quadri- 
gre.  See  the  articles,  Biga,  &c. 

Thofe  that  have  meafured  the  circus  fay, 
that  it  was  4187  feet  long,  and  960 
broad;  fo  that.it  was  the  greateft  build- 
ing in  Rome  •.  fome  fay  it  would  contaia 
150,000  people,  others  260,000,  or 
300,000. 

Julius  Caefar  adorned  it  with  magnificent 
buildings,  which  he  encompaffed  with 
fine  canals  of  water,  called  Euripi,  to 
reprefent  fea-fights  in.  The  fpeflators 
fat  on  benches  one  above  another,  in  the 
form  of  a hill.  Auguftus  enlarged  the 
circus,  and  erefled  an  obelilk  125  leet 
high.  Claudius  built  ornaments  of  mar- 
ble for  the  dens  of  wild  bcafts,  which 
were  exhibited  for  the  pieafures  of  the 
people,  that  before  were  made  only  of 
earth  or  wood.  Caracalla  painted  and 
gilded  divers  parts  of  it ; and  laftly,  He- 
liogabalus  covered  thefloor  with  gold  and 
filver  dull,  and  he  filled  the  pits  with 
wine,  on  which  he  reprefented  a fea-fight. 
The  circus  was  dedicated  to  the  fun,  as 
a little  temple  of  the  fun  in  the  middle 
denoted  : fome  fay  that  there  were  eight 
circufes  in  Rome,  of  whicli  feveral  were 
either  through  vanity  or  devotion  built, 
for  the  ornament  of  the  city.  For  the 
games,  ©“r.  of  the  circus,  fee  the  article 
CiRCENSlAN. 

CIRENCESTER,  a borough-town  of 
Gloucefterfliire,  fituated  on  the  river 
Churn,  fifteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Glou- 
cefter  : weft  long.  2®,  north  lat.  51°  42'. 
It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

CIRRI,  among  botanifts,  fine  firings  or 
thread-like  filaments,  by  which  fome 
plants  faften  themfelves  to  walls,  trees, 
&c,  fuch  are  thofe  of  ivy. 

Cirri,  in  ichthyology,  certain  oblong  and 

foft 
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ilbftappendages,  not  unlike  little  worms, 
banging  from  the  under  jaws  or  mouths 
of  fome  filhes  i thefe  cirri,  commonly 
tranflated  beards,  afford  marks  to  diftin- 
guifh  the  different  fpecies  of  the  filb  oii 
which  they  are  found.  As  to  their  ufe, 
it  may  be  to  give  notice  of  approaching 
danger,  or  prey  ; fince  by  their  hanging 
pofition,  as  well  as  by  their  foft  texturej 
they  mull  be  ihore  fenfible  of  any  motioii 
in  the  v^ater;  tlian  any  other  part. 

CiRRIS,  in  ornithology^  the  brown  ardeaj 
with  the  head  variegated  with  black  hnd 
yellow.  See  the  article  Ardea. 

CIRSOCELE,  or  Hernia  varicgsa,  ill 
furgery,  a preternatural  diftenfion  or  di- 
wication  of  the  fpermatic  veins  in  the 
procefs  of  the  peritoniumj  immediately 
above  the  tellicle,  and  fometimes  higher 
tip  in  the  fcroturri,  or  even  in  the  gi  oini 
infomuch  that  they  rel'emble  the  inteltines 
of  a bird,  and  equal  the  llze  of  a goofe 
quill,  with  varicofe  nodes,  by  which 
means  the  tellicle  appears  much  bigger, 
and  hangs  down  lower  than  itfhould  doi 
The  caule  of  this  diforder  is  thought  to  be 
in  the  blood,,  being  either  too  redundant 
in  quantity,  or  of  too  thick  and  gluey  a 
continence  j fo  that  by  llagnating  in  thefe 
veins  in  too  great  quantities,  it  caufes 
them  to  be  thus  preternaturally'dillend- 
ed.  Frequently  the  diforder  alfo  arifes 
from  fome  external  violence  whereby  the 
coats  of  the  velfels  are  contufed,  over- 
ftretched,  and  weakened,  and  the  blood 
by  that  means  impeded  in  its  courfe. 

This  diforder  feldom  gives  the  patient 
jnnch  trouble  or  uneafinefs  ; nor  is  there 
any  necellity  fot  the  ufe  of  medicines,  and 
much  lefs  any  chirurgical  operations,  ex- 
cept when  it  becomes  intolerable  by  vio- 
lent pains. 

If  through  pain,  or  other  uneafinefs,  it 
becomes  necelfary  to  try  fome  means,  as 
in  healthy  conftitutions  this  diforder  may 
atife  from  a redundancy  of  femen,  in  the 
fpermatic  veins,  the  moll  ready  and  ef- 
feflual  remedy  will  be  matrimony ; but 
if  the  cafe  Ihould  happen  to  be  in  a per- 
fon  already  married,  there  is  but  little 
room  to  expeft  a cure  from  medicines : 
however,  fuch  topical  remedies  may  be 
applied,  as  are  known  to  attenuate  the 
blood,  and  llrengthen  the  relaxed  parts. 
The  patient  Ihould  alfo  be  blooded. 
When  other  means  have  proved  ineffec- 
tual, and  the  diforder  Hill  increafes,  the 
opening  thofe  velfels  which  are  moll  dif- 
tended,  the  whole  length-of  the  tumor, 
it  much  approved  of  j and  after  letting 


them  difcharge  a few  ounces  ofblood  fi) 
make  the  drelfings  with  fcraped  lint’  a 
vulnerary  plafter,  comprefs  and  proper 
bandage,  and  to  treat  the  wound,  in  the 
fubfequent  drelfings,  With  fome  Vulnerary 
balfam.  ‘ 

cisalpine,  any  thing  oh  ttiis  fide  the 
Alps.  Thus  the  Romans  divided  Gaul 
into  cifalpine  and  tranfalpihe.  it  mull 
bepbferved,  hbvvever,  that  what  was  ci- 
falpine  with  regard  to  the  Romaits, 
frahfalpine  with  regard  to  us. 

GISLEU,  in  hebreW  chronology^  the  ninth 
month  of  their  ecclefiaftical;  and  the 
third  of  the  civil  year,  anfwering  nearly 
to  our  November; 

ClSSAMPELOSj  in  botahyj  a gehus  of 
the  dioeciahexandriaclafs  of  plants,  with- 
Out  any  calyx  : the  male  flower  cDnfillsof 
foUr  ovafed,  plain,  patent  petals  j the 
fruit  is  a globofe,  unilocular  berry,  con; 
taining  a folitary  rugofe  feed. 

CISSOII),,  in  geometry,  a curve  , of  the 
fecond  order,  Hill  invented  by  Dioclesj 
Whence'it  is  called  the  ciifoid  of  DiodeS; 
See  the  article  Curve  . 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  in  his  appendix  lii. 
quationum  conpruSione  lineari,  gives  the 
following  elegant  defcription  of  this 
curve,  and  at  the  fame  time  Ihewa  howj 
by  means  of  it,  to  find  two  mean  propor- 
tionals, and  the  roots  of  a cubic  equa- 
tion, without  any  previous  reduftiooi 
Let  A G,  (plate XLII.  fig.  3.  N".  i.)be 
the  diameter,  andFthe  center  of  the  circle 
belonging  to.-,  the  ci^bid  ; and  from  F 
draw  F D,  F P at  right  angles  to  eaeli 
other,  and  let  F P be  ar  A G ; then  if 
the  fquare  P E D be  fo  moved  that  one 
fide  E P always  palfes  through  the  point 
P,  and  the  end  D of  the  other  fideEl) 
Hides  along  the  right  line  F D,  the  mid; 
die  point  C of  the  fide  E D,  will  defcribe 
one  leg  G C of  the  citfoid  j and  by  con; 
tinning  out  F D on  the  other  fideF,  and 
turning  the  fquare  about  by  a like  opera- 
tion, the  other  leg  may  be  defcribed. 
This  curve  may  likewife  be  generated  by 
points  in  the  following  manner. 

Draw  the  indefinite  right  line  BC  (tWi 
N°  a.)at  right  angles  to  AB  thediamelet 
of  thel’emicircleAOBj and  draw  therigbl 
lines  AH,  AF,  A C,  £ff.  then  if  yod 
take  AM=  LH,  AO -OF,  Z,C= 
A N,  fife.-  the  points  M,  O,  Z, 
form  the  curve  AMOZ  ot  the  ciMi 
Properties  of  the  Cissoid.  It  follows  from 
the-  genelis,  that  drawing  the  right  lintl 
PM,  KL,  perpendicular  to  AB, 

lines  AlC,  PN,  AP,  PM,  as  ^fo  AP, 
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pM,  AK,  KL,  are  continual  proper- 
tionals,  and  therefore  that  A K r:  P B, 
and  P N z:  I K.  After  the  fame  manner 
it  appears,  that  the  cilfoid  AMO,  bi- 
fefts  the  femicircle  A O E.  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  in  his  laft  letter  to  Mr.  Leib- 
nitz, has  fliewn  how  to  find  a right  line 
equal  to  one  of  the  legs  of  this  curve,  by 
nieans  of  the  hyperbola  ; but  fupprelfed 
the  inveftigation,  which,  however,  may 
be  feen  in  his  Fluxions.  The  ciffoidal 
fpace  contained  under  the  diameter  A B, 
the  afymptote  B C;  and  the  curve  A O Z 
of  the  cillbid,  is  triple  that  of  the  gene- 
rating circle  AOB.  See  Dr.  Wallis’s  ma- 
thematical works,  Vol.  I.  p.  545, and  feq, 
CISSUS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  tetrandria-raonogyniaclafs 
of  Linnaeus;  the  flower  of  which  confifts 
of  one  petal,  lightly  divided  into  four 
fegments ; and  the  fruit  is  a roundiffl 
berry,  containing  only  a fingle  feed, 
CISTERCIANS,  in  church-hiftory,  a re- 
ligious order  founded  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury by  St.  Robert,  a benedidline.  They 
became  fo  powerful,  that  they  governed 
almoft  all  Europe,  both  in  fpirituals 
and  temporals.  Cardinal  de'Vitri  deferib- 
ing  their  obfervances,  fays,  they  neither 
wore  Qcins  nor  fliirts,  nor  ever  eat  flelh, 
except  in  ficknefs  ; and  abftained  from 
filh,  eggs,  milk  and  cheefe  : they  lay 
uponftraw-beds  in  their  tunics  and  cowls: 
they  ,rofe  at  midnight  to  prayers  : they 
fpent  the  day  in  labour,  reading  and 
( prayer : and  in  all  th»ir  exercifes  obferv- 
ed  a continual  filence.  The  habit  of  the 
cillercian  monks  is  a white  robe,  in  the 
nature  ofa  caffbek,  with  a black  fcapula- 
ry  and  hood,  girt  with  a woolen  girdle. 
The  nuns  wear  a white  tunic,  and  a black 
fcapulary  and  girdle, 

CISTERN,  denotes  a fubterraneous  refer- 
voir  of  rain-water  ; or  a velfel  ferving  as 
a receptacle  for  rain  or  other  water,  for 
the  necelTary  ufes  of  a family. 

If  a ciftern  is  to  be  made  in  a cellar  to 
preferve  water  for  culinary  ufes,  the 
brick  or  ftone  fhould  be  laid  with  terras, 
or  cemented  with  a corhpofition  of  flack- 
ed lifted  lime  andlinfeed  oil,  tempered  to- 
gether with  tow  or  cotton-wool.  In  this 
cafe  the  bottom  fhould  be  covered  with 
fand,  to  fweeten  and  preferve  it. 

In  making  cilferns,  the  walls  fhould  be 
good  and  built  to  advantage,  for  fear  the 
water  fhould  be  loft ; and  the  infide 
would  be  well  cemented,  efpecially  in  the 
angles. 

There  are  likewife  lead-cifterns,  jar-ci- 


fterns,6ff.  See  thearticIePLUMBERY,6fr, 
Authors  mention  a ciftern  of  Conftanti- 
nople,  the  vaults  of  which  are  fuppbrted 
by  two  rows  of  pillars,  aia  in  each  row, 
eqch  pillar  being  two  feet  in  diameter, 
They  are  planted  circularly,  and  in  radii, 
tending  to  that  in  the  center. 

CIST,  or  Cyst.  See  the  article  Cyst. 

CISTIC,  or  Cystic.  See  Cystic. 

CISTULA,  or  Catoptric  Cistula.  See 
the  article  Catoptric. 

CISTUS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  poly- 
apdria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  confifts  of  five  roundifh, 
plain,  patent,  very  large  petals ; the  fruit 
is  a roundifli  capfule,  containing  nume- 
rous fmall  roundilh  feeds.  This  plant 
is  of  an  inebriating  quality,  for  which 
reafon,  irnnany  places  of  Saxony,  they 
boil  it  in  their  beer.  They  lay  it  alii*  - 
among  clothes,  to  expel  moths. 

CITADEL,  a plage  fortified  with  four, 
five,  or  fix  baftions,  built  on  a conveil^ 
ent  ground  near  a city,  that  it  may  com- 
mand it  in  cafe  of  a rebellion.  The  city 
therefore  is  not  fortified  on  the  part  op- 
pofite  to  the  citadel,  tho’  the  citadel  is 
againft  the  city.  The  heft  form  for  a cita- 
del is  a pentagon,  a fquare  being  too 
weak,  and  a hexagon  too  big. 

CITATION,  in  ecclefiaftical  courts,  is  the 
fame  with  fummons  in  civil  courts.  See 
the  article  Summons, 

A perfon  is  not  to  be  cited  out  of  the  di- 
ocefe  where  he  lives,  unlefs  it  be  by  the 
archbifhop  in  default  of  the  ordinary,  or 
where  the  ordinary  is  party  to  the  fuit, 
and  in  cafes  of  appeal. 

Citation  is  alfo  a quotation  of  fome  law, 
authority,  or  palfage  of  a book. 

CITHARA,  in  antiquity,  a mufical  in- 
ftrument,  the  precife  ftrufilure  of  which  is 
not  known;  fome  think  it  refeinbled  the 
greek  delta  A ; and  others,  the  fliape  of 
a half  moon.  At  firft  it  had  only  three 
firings,  but  the  number  was  at  different 
times  increafed  to  eight,  to  nine,  and 
laftly  to  twenty-four.  It  was  ufed  in 
entertainments  and  private  houfes,  and 
played  upon  with  a pleftrum  or  quill,  like 
the  lyre.  See  the  article  Lyre. 

CITHAREXYLON,'  in  botany,  a ge- 
nus of  the  didynamia-angiofpermia  clafs 
of  plants  ; the  cup  of  which  is  divided  in- 
to five  deep  fegments  ; and  the  flower  is 
Jnfundibuliform,  and  rotated  ; the  feg- 
ments being  all  equal,  and  villofe  on  the 
upper  fide. 

CITHARISTA,  or  Citharoedus,  in 
antiquity,  one  who  played  on  the  ciilmrM, 

diflin- 
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idiilingoifhed  from  all  otliei'  fflirfieians  by 
an  embroidered  cloak.  See  Cithara. 
CITILLE,  citillus,  in  zoology,  a fpecies 
ofmos,  with  a Ihort  tail,  and  no  auricles 
or  external  ears : it  is  alfo  called  mus  no- 
ricus.  See  the  article  M0s. 

(CITIZEN,  ci-vis,  a native  or  inhabitant  of 
a city,  veiled  with  the  freedom  and  liber- 
ties of  it. 

A citizen  of  Rome  wasdiftinguilhed  froiji 
aftranger,  becaule  he  belonged  to  no  cer- 
tain commonwealth  fuhjeft  to  the  Ro- 
mans. A citizen  is  either  by  birth  or 
eleftion  ; and  fons  may  derive  the  fight 
from  their  fathers.  To  make  a good 
roman  citizen,  it  was  neceffary  to  be  an 
inhabitant  of  Rome,  to  be  inroiled  in  one 
of  the  tribes,  and  to  1^  capable  of  digni- 
ti«.  Tbofe  ftrangers  to  whom  were 
granted  tlie  rights  and  privileges  of  ro- 
man citizens,  were  only  honorary  citi- 
aens.  It  was  not  lawful  to  fcourge  a ci- 
; tizen  of  Rome. 

TheRomans  were  antiently  fo  particular- 
ly careful  to  preferve  even  their  common 
citizens  from  any  mixture  of  fervile  blood, 
that  they  prohibited  all  marriages  between 
them  and  freed  Haves,  or  their  children. 
And  it  was  decreed,  as  a fpecial  privilege 
and  reward  to- one  Hifpala,  of  libertine 
condition,  for  her  difcovery  of  the  impie- 
ties of  the  bacchanali^p  mylleries,  that  a 
citizen  might  take  her  to  wife,  without 
an-y  difgrace  and  diminution  of  his  rights. 
Thefe  dillinftions,  indeed,  began  to  be 
difregarded  towards  the  end  of  the  repub- 
lic, with  refpeft  to  the  ordinary  citizens, 
but  were  kept  up  to  the  lall,  with  regard 
to  the  Rnate.  Auguttus,  upon  numbering 
the  roman  citizens,  found  they  amounted 
to  upwards  of  four  millions, 

CITRINUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a kind  of 
fprig  cryftal,  of  a fine  yellow  colour. 
Manyof  the  common  cryftals,when  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  lead  mines,  are  liable 
fo  be  accidentally  tinged  yellow,  by  an 
admixture  of  the  particles  of  thaf  metal  ; 
and  all  thefe,  whether  finer,  or  coarfer, 
have  been  too  frequently  confounded  to- 
gether, under  the  name  citrine  ; but  Dr. 
Hill  has  afcertained  this  to  be  a peculiar 
i'pecies  of  cryftal,  different  from  all  the 
other  kinds  in  form,  as  well  as  colour, 
and  diftlnguiflied  by  the  name  of  ellipopia- 
croflylum  liicidum  flapjefcens  fyr amide  bre- 
‘vi.  It  is  never  found  colourlefs,  like  the 
other  cryftals,  but  has  great  variety  of 
tinges,  from  that  of  deeper  ochres  to  a 
pale  lemon  colour.  It  is  very  plentiful 
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in  the  Weft-Indies,  and  is  found  mf(,n,| 
parts  of  Bohemia.  Our  jewellers  have 
learnt  from  the  French  and  Italians,  who 
are  very  fond  of  it,  to  call  it  citrine,  and 
often  cut  Hones  for  rings  out  of  it,  pani. 
cularly  out  of  the  pyramid,  which  is  al. 
ways  finer  than  the  column,  and  thefe' 
after  they  have  palled  through  two  or  three 
hands,  are  generally  miftaken  for  topazes 

CITRON-TREE,  citrus^  in  hgtany.  See 
the  article  Citrus. 

CITRUL,  (itrullus,  makes  a dilllnfl  ge. 
nus  of  plants,  according  to  fome,  other- 
wife  called  anguria  ; but  Linnanis 
comprehends  it  among  the  encumbers  i 
it  is  faid  to  have  the  fame  ipedicinal  qua- 
lities with  the  cucurbita  or  gourd. 

fllTRUS,  the  Citron-tree,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  polyadelphia-icofandiia 
clafs  j the  flower  of  which  cpufjlfs  offive 
oblong,  plain,  patent  petals : the  fruit 
is  a berry  with  a fleftiy  rind,  a pulp  con- 
fifting  ofveficles  and  with  nine  cells,  con- 
taining twofubovated  callous  feeds ineatli 
cell. 

The  fruit  of  this  tree  has  miirii  the  fame 
qualities  with  the  Jemon,  from  which  it 
is  diftinguiflied  .by  its  firninefs,  greater 
bulk,  brilker  fmell,  and  higher  colour. 
We  have  elTences,  oils,  confeflions,  and 
waters  oblalned  from  it. 

CITTADELLA,  the  capital  of  the  Hland 
of  Minorca,  about  twenty-three  tnte 
weft  of  Poi  t-Mahon  : call  longitude  3'’ 
30',  north  latitude  40'’. 

It  is  likewife  the  name  of  a town  in  Italy, 
in  the  Padouan,  between  Vicenza  and 
Trevigni. 

CITY,  urhs,  a large  populous  fowt),  ca, 
pital  of  fome  country,  province,  ordi- 
itrift ; or  the  fee  of  a bilhop. 

Town  and  city  are  frequently  ufed  ins 
fynonymous  fenfe  5 however,  ciidoin 
feems  to  have  appropriated  the  term  city 
to  fuejj  towns  as  are,  or  formerly  were, 
the  fees  of  a bilhop ; hence  it  is,  that  Edin- 
burgh, GlafgoWj  bSc.  are  dill  called  ci-H 
ties,  though  they  are  no  longer  the  feel  ■ 
pf  bilhops,  fince  tlieeftabliflimentofpiel-H 
bytery  in  Scotland,  H 

Many  qre  the  caufes  that  render  large  B 
cities  more  unhealthy  than  other  pfeceb  H 
gs  narrow  and  dirty  ftreets,  crpwdedH 
jails  and  hofpitals,  burialswithin  the  body ■ 
of  the  place,  and  the  like,  Tolheftagna-B 
tion  of  air,  and  putrid  efiluvia,  occalion-H 
ed  by  thefe  means,  are  owing  a niultitudeM 
of  malignant  dilbrders,  not  to  berenie-M 
died  but  by  purer  air  and  a country  tile-  H 
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W/cw/CiTiES,  an  appellation  given  to 
ihofe  ciiies  of  Germany,  immediately 
fuhjeft  to  the  emperor  ; they  make  a part  , 
ofthegermanic  body,  are  governed  by 
their  own  magiftrates,  have  the  privilege 
of  coining  money,  and  aflift  at  the  diet  of 
the  empire:  they  are  forty-eight  in  all, 
and  are  diftinguiflied  as  they  occur  under 
their  feveral  articles  in  the  order  of  the 
alphabet, 

City,  awtas,  among  the  antients,  was 
ufed  in  a fynonymous,  fenfe  with  what  we 
now  call  an  imperial  city  j or  rather  an- 
fwered  to  thofe  of  the  Swift  cantons,  the 
republics  of  Venice,  Genoa,  (Sc.  as  be- 
ing an  independent  ftate,  with  territories 
belonging  to  it. 

CIVES,  the  englilh  name  of  a fpecies  of 
onion,  growing  in  tufts,  and  feldom  ex- 
ceeding fix  inches  in  heighth  : they  never 
produce  any  bulbs,  and  are  much  ufed 
in  fallads  in  fpring. 

CIVET,  zibethum,  a foft  unffuous  matter 
produced  in  the  manner  of  mufk,  in  bags 
growing  from  the  lower  part  of  the  belly 
of  a civet-cat.  See  Zibethictis. 

There  is  a great  trade  of  civet  at  Calicut, 
atBalTora,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  In- 
dies and  in  Africa.  Live  cats  are  alfo 
to  be  feen  in  Holland,  where  they  are 
kept  by  perfons  who  draw  the  civet  from 
them  for  fale,  the  civet  at  Amfterdam 
having  the  preference  of  what  comes  from 
the  Levant  and  the  Indies.  Civet  fliould 
he  chofen  new,  and  of  the  fame  colour 
on  the  furface  as  within  ; of  a rhoderate 
confiftence,  not  too  foft  nor  too  dry,  the 
former  generally  denoting  its  being  adul- 
terated, the  latter,  its  being  decayed  It 
lliould  be  of  a very  ftrong  difagreeable 
fmell.  It  is  adulterated  by  mixing  with 
it  the  gall  of  an  ox  and  ftorax  liquified. 
Civet  has  been  greatly  efteemed  in  me- 
dicine as  a cordial,  fudorific,  and  refifter 
of  poifons,  and  was  a long  time  famous, 
externally  applied  to  the  pudenda  of  wo- 
men in  hyfteric  cafes  j but  this  prafilice 
has  been  found  not  only  ineffeflual,  but 
hurtful.  It  is  little  ufed  at  prefent,  except 
in  a deafneft  from  cold,  being  an  article 
wholly  confined  to  confefilioners  and  per- 
fumers, 

CiVBT-CAT,  the  englilh  name  of  the  ani- 
mal which  produces  the  civet,  called  by 
zoologifts  zibethicus.  See  ZiBETHicus, 

CIVIC  CROWN,  coronacivica,  was  a crown 
given  by  the  antient  Romans  to  any  fol- 
dier  who  had  faved  the  life  of  i citizen  in 
any  engagement, 
yoh.  I, 


This  was  accounted  more  honourable 
than  any  other  crown,  though  compdfed 
of  no  better  materials  than  oaken  boughs. 
See  plate  XLII.  fig.  4. 

It  was  a particular  honour  conferred  up- 
on any  that  merited  this  crown,  that 
when  they  came  to  any  of  the  public 
Ihews,  the  whole  company,  as  well  fenate 
as  people,  Ihould  fignify  their  refpeft,  by 
riling  up,  as  foon  as  they  faw  them  enter, 
and  that  they  Ihould  take  their  feats  upon 
'thefe  occafions  among  the  fenators  ; be- 
ing alfo  excufed  from  all  troublefome  du- 
ties and  fervices  in  their  own  perfons, 
and  procuring  the  ftme  immunities  for 
their  father  and  grandfather. 

CIVAD  AD-REAL,  a city  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  New  Caftile:  it  is  the  capital 
of  La  Mancha,  fituated  on  the  river  Gua- 
diana,  fixty  miles  fouth  of  Toledo  : weft 
longitude  4®  ao',  north  latitude  39®. 

ClviDAD- RODRIGO,  3 city  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Leon,  near  the  confines  of 
Portugal,  fituated  on  the  river  Agnada, 
forty-five  miles  fouth- weft  of  Salamanca; 
weft  longitude  6®  50',  north  lat.  40°  40'. 

CIVIL,  ciuilis,  in  a general  fenfe,  fome- 
thing  that  regards  the  policy,  publle 
good,  or  peace  of  the  citizens,  or  fub- 
jefls  of  the  ftate  ; in  which  fenfe  we  fay, 
civil  government,  civil  law,  civil  right, 
civil  war,  fife. 

Civil,  in  a legal  fenfe,  is  alfo  applied  to 
the  ordinary  procedure  in  an  aftion,  re- 
lating to  fome  pecuniary  matter  or  in- 
tereft,  in  which  fenfe  it  is  oppofed  to  crimi- 
nal. 

Civil-death,  anything  that  retrenches 
or  cuts  off  a man  from  civil  fociety,  as  a 
condemnation  to  the  gallies,  perpetual, 
banifliment,  condemnation  to  death,  out- 
lawry, and  excommunication. 

The  term  is  alfo  applied  to  thofe  who  ape 
no  longer  capable  of  afling  in  temporal 
concerns,  as  thofe  who  renounce  the 
world,  who  retire  and  make  vows  in  a 
monaftery,  Gfc, 

Civil  history.  See  History. 

Civil  law,  is  properly  the  peculiar  lavv 
of  each  ftate,  country,  or  city  : but  what 
we  ufually  mean  by  the  civil  law,  is  a 
body  of  laws  compofed  put  of  the  heft  ro- 
man and  grecian  laws,  compiled  from 
the  laws  of  nature  and  nations,  and,  for 
the  mod  part,  received  and  obferved 
throughout  all  the  roman  dominions  for 
above  xioo  years. 

The  Romans  took  the  firft  grounds  of 
this  law  from  the  twelve  tables,  whiph 
4 K wer4 
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were  abjklgments  of  the  laws  of  Solon,  at 
Athens,  and  of  other  celebrated  cities 
of  Greece  ; tcj  which  they  added  their 
own  antientcnfloms  of  the  city  of  Rome; 
thel'e  written  laws  werefubjefl  to  various 
interpretations,  whence  contrpverfies  arif- 
ing,  they  were  determined  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  learned  ; and  thefe  determi- 
nations were  what  they  firit  called  yt'f 
ei'Uile,  after  their  feveral  cafes  were  com-, 
pofed  i which,  left  the  people  ftiould 
make  them  at  pleafitre,  were  fixed,  cer- 
tain and  folenin  ; and  this  part  of  their 
law  they  called  juris,  cafe.s  at 

law.  The  Romans  had  aUo  their  plebif- 
(ita,  which  were  laws  made  by  the  com- 
mons, without  the  authority  of  the  fe- 
nate.  The  jus  honorarium,  which  was 
an  ediil  of  fome  particular  magiftrate, 
fhe  fenatus  confiiUuja,  an  ordinance  made 
by  the  Ible  authority  of  the  fi-nate,  and 
the  frincifalis  (onjiitulio,  wh'ch  was  en- 
afted  by"  the  prince  or  emperor.  Thefe 
laws  grevy,  by  degrees,  to  a yaft  number 
of  volumes,  and , therefore  the  emperor 
Juftinian  commanded  his  chancellor  Tri- 
boniamis,  with  the  affiftance  of  fome 
other  eminent  lawyers,  to  ppduce  it  to  a 
perfefl  body. 

The  body  of  the  civil  lavy  is  divided  into 
three  volumes,  which  a.re  dill  remaining^ 

' njisc.  the'pandefils  or  digefts,  the  codej 
and  the  jnlbtiites  : to  thele  weie  after- 
' wards  added  the  authentics  or  conftitu- 
tions  of  Juftinian,  callpd  alfo  noyells,  or 
novels. 

The  civil  law  is  not  received  at  this  day 
in  any  one  nation,  without  fome  addi- 
tion of  alteration  : for  (ometimes  the  feu- 
dal law  is  mixed  vvilh  it,  or  general  or 
particular  cuftoms  ; and  often  ordinances 
and  ftatutescut  off  a great  part  of  it.  In 
Turkey,  the  Juftinian  greek  code  is  only 
ufed  ip  Italy,  the  canon  law  arid  ct}- 
iioms  have  excluded  a good  part  of  if. 
In  Venice,  cu.ftom  hath  almoft  an  abib- 
■ lute  government.  In  the  Milanefe,  the 
feudal  l.aw  and  particular  cuftoms  bear 
fway.'  In  Naples  and  Sicily,  the.con^i- 
tuiions  and  laws  of  i he  Lombards  are  faid 
o prev-ail.  In  Germ.any  and  Hoilanil, 
he  civil  law !?  eftcemtd  to  be  the  mpni- 
cipal  'law  i itt'?  yst  rospy  pei'ts  of  it  are 
Ihefe  grown  obfoUte,  and  others  are  al- 
tered," either  by  the  p'anori  lawj  or  a.dif. 
ferent  ufage.  In  Fr'ietsland,  it  isiobfeiy- 
ed  wIth‘rr)o''e  ftrift'nefs'';  bufin  fhe  north- 
ern parts  of  Gerrhany,  t|ie  Jus  faxonicuraj 
lubecerife,  orculmenfe,  Is  preferfecl  to  iff 
In  Denmark  and  Sweden,  it  hath  feared 
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any  authority  at  all.  In  France,  only  j 
part  of  it  is  received,  and  that  part  is  m 
fome  places  as  a cuftomary  law  ; and  in 
thofe  provinces  neareft  to  Italy,  the  nru- 
nicipal  written  law.  In  ci'iminal  cafes 
the  civil  law  is  more  regarded  in  France  • 
but  the  manner  of  trial  is  regulated  by 
ordinances  and  edifts.  The  civil  law  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  is  correfled  by  the 
jus  regiim  and  cuftom.  In  Scotland,  the 
'ftatute-s  of  the  Sederunt,  part  of  the  Re- 
gire  Majeftatis,  arid  their  cutto.tns,  con- 
troul  the  pivil  law.  In  England,  it  is 
ufed  in  the  ecclefiaftical  courts,  in  the 
courts  of  the  admiralty,  and  in  the  two 
uniyerfities  ; yet  in  all  thefe  it  is  reftrain. 
ed  and  diredled  by  the  common  law. 

Civil  wax,  a war  between  people  of  the 
fame  ftate,  or  the  citizens  of  the  fame 
city. 

Civil  year  is  the  legal  year,  or  annual 
account  of  time,  which  pvrry  gorerii- 
ment  a.ppoints  to  be  ufed  within  its  own 
dominions,  and  is  fo  called  in  contradif- 
ti.nftion  fo  the  natural  year,  which  is 
meafured  exaSlly  by  the  reyolutioa  of 
the  heavenly  bodies. 

CIVILIAN,  in  general,  denotes  fomething 
belonging  to  the  civil  law  ; hut  nioreef- 
pecially  the  doffors  and  proftftbis  thereof 
are  called  civilians;  of  thefe  we  havea 
college  or  fociety  in'  London,  known  by 
the  name  of  doiftors-commons.  See  the 
article  DoCTORS-qOMMONS . ' 

civilization,  in  law,  a jnilgment 
which  renders  a crimjnal  procefe  civil. 

It  is  perlopmed  by  turning  the  inforni^- 
fion  into  an  inqueft  and  vice  Hierfa. 

CiVITA  CASTELLANA','  a .city  of 
Italy,  in  St.  Peter’s  patrimony,  fitnaled 
near  the  river  Tiber,  twenty-five  miles 
north  of  Rome:  eaft  longitude  ly®, north 
I.atitu.de  1^1.°  I yf. 

CiyiTA  Vecchia,  a port-town  and  fof. 
trels  of  Italy,  in  gt.  Peter’s  patrimony) 
fituaied  on  a bay  of  the  Mediterraneanj 
thirty  miles  north-vvefl:  of  Rome  i call 
longitude  ii°:  aof,  noiith  latitude  4;'. 
It  is  the  ftatipn  of  the  galHes  belonging 
to  the  pope,  who  has  lately  declared  it  a 
fiee  port. 

CLACK,  among  countrymen.  To  clack 
wool,  Is  to  cut  off  the  (lieep’s  marki 
which  makes  the  weight  left,  and  yields 
left  cuftom  to  the  king. 

Clackmannan,  the  capital  of  dark- 
niannanlhirt',  in  Scotland,  fituated  on  the 
not  them  ftiore  of  the  Forth,  about  twenty- 
live  miles  north-weft  of  Edinburgh: 

longitude  3°  40',  north  lat.  • 

!’■  . I ■ ^ • ‘ ' The 
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'•i'he  county  of  Clackmannan  is  joined 
with  thatof  Kiniofs,  which  each  in  their 
turn  choofe  a member  to  reprefent  them 

in  parliament. 

CLADONIA,  m botany,  a genus  of  mof- 
fes  confiding  of  a firm,  tough,  and  flexible 
matter,  formed  into  ftalka  of  a roundilh 
figure,  fotnetimes  almofl:  fnnple,  fome- 
times  more  ramified,  and  in  many  of  the 
fpecies  refembling  frnall  fhrubs. 

There  arefotuTpecies  of  this  genus,  wz. 
the  forked  cladonia,!he  branched,  hollow 
cladonia,  the  folid,  branched  cladonja, 
and  the  tophaceous  cladonia,' otherwife 
called  the  orcelle  or  canary-weed. 
CLAGErNFURT,  or  Clagenfort,  the 
capital  of  Carinthia,  in  the  circle  of  Au- 
ftria  in  Germany,  l^o  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Vienna  : eaft  long.  14“,  north  lat.  47°. 
CLAIM,  in  law,  a challenge  of  interelt  in 
any  thing  that  is  in  pofleflion  of  another, 
as  claim  by  charter,  defcent,  acquifilion, 

fife.  , 

Claim  is  either  verba!  or  by  aftion,  and 
is  fotnetimes  for  lands,  fometimes  for 
goods  and  chattels.  It  may  be  made  by 
the  party  himfelf,  and  likewife  by  his  I'er- 
vant  or  deputy,  but  not  by  a rneer  ftranger 
in  his  name. 

By  the  common  law,  claim  is  to  be  with- 
in a year  and  a day  after  the  peifon  is 
diflVized  of  land. 

Claim  of  liberty,  is  a fuit  to  the  king  in 
the  court  of  exchequer,  to  have  liberties 
confirmed  there  bv  the  attorney-general. 
Claim  of  right.  See  Right. 
talfe  Claim,  is  a te"rni  uled  in  the  foreft- 
laws,  where  a perfon  claims  more  than 
his  due,  for  which  he  is  liable  to  be 
amerced. 

^lit  Claim.  See  the  article  Quit . 
EoitUmtal ChAL^i,  See  Continual. 
CLAIR-OBSCURE,  Chiaro-scuro,  or 
Claro-obscuro.  See  the  article  Cl a- 
KO-OBSCURO. 

CLARIS,  in  ornithology,  a name  iifed  in 
Ibme  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  the  ber- 
nacle.  See  the  article  BernaCLE. 
CLAMEA  adm.ttenda,  in  itinere  per 
aU'ornatitm,  is  a writ  by  which  the  juflices 
in  eyre  are  cimmanded  toadmita  perfon’s 
claim  bv  aitorney,  when  he  is  employed 
in  the  king’s  fervice,  and  cannot  perfon- 
ally  appear. 

CLAMOR,  in  the  french  laws,  imports 
the  complaint  of  a perfon  imploring  juf- 
tice  agaliift  the  oppreffion  of  another. 
CLAMP  in  a Jhip,  denotes  a piece  of  tim- 
ber applied  lo  a maft  or  yard,  to  prevent 
the  wood  from  burfting  j and  tSfo  a thick 


plank  lying  fore  and  aft  under  the  beam's 
of  the  firft  orlop,  or  fecond  deck,  and  is 
the  fame  that  the  riling  timbers  are  to  the 
deck. 

Clamp,  is  likewife  the  term  for  a i.il  -f 
unburnt  bricks  built  up  for  burning. 
Thele  clamps  are  built  much  after  the 
fame  manner  as  arches  are  built  in  kilns, 
m/is.  with  a v,acuiry  betwixt  each  brick's 
breadth  for  the  fire  to  afeend  ‘ y ; but 
with  this  difft-ience,  that  initcad  of  arch- 
ing, they  tcufs  over,  or  over  fpan  ; that 
is,  the  end  of  one  brick,  is  laid  about 
half  way  over  the  end  of  another,  and  fo 
till  both  fides  meet  within  half  a brick’s 
length',  and  then  a binding  brick  at  the 
top,  finiihes  the  arch, 

Clamp-Nails,  ftich  nails  as  are  ufed  to 
fallen  on  clamps  in  the  building  or  lepair- 
ing  of  fliips. 

CLAMPING,  in  joinery,  is  the  fitting  a 
piece  of  board  with  the  grain,  to  another 
piece  of  board  crofs  the  grain.  Thus  the 
ends  of  tables  are  commonly  clamped,  to 
prevent  their  warping. 

CL ANCULARII,  a fefl:  of  anabartifls, 
vvho  taught  that  it  was  not  necelTary  to 
make  an  open  piof'eflion  of  the  faith. 
CLANDESTINE,  any  thing  done  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  parties  concern- 
ed, or  without  the  proper  foiemnities. 
Thus  a marriage  is  faid  to  be  clandeftine, 
when  performed  without  the  publication 
of  banns,  the  content  of  patents,  Sfr. 
And  as  I'uch  marriages  aie  very  detri- 
mental to  fociety,  as  well  as  dtllrufilive 
of  the  peace  and  happineis  of  private  fa- 
milies,' the  legillatur^  has  lately  thought 
proper  to  enaifl,  that  all  marriages  of 
that  kind,  from  the  month  of  Marcli 
1754,  fliall  be  null  and  void.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Marriage. 

CLANGULA,the  Golden-ETE,  in  orni- 
thology, a Ipecies  of  anas,  with  a green- 
ifli  black  head,  a black  and  white  body, 
and  a Whitefpot  at  the  mouth.  SeeANAS. 
CLAP,  in  medicine,  the  firft  ftage  of  the 
venereal  dileafe,  more  ufually  called  a 
gonorrheea.  See  Gonorrhoea. 

Clap,  in  falconry,  denotes  the  under  part 
of  a hawk’s  beak. 

Clap-board,  among  coopers,  denotes  any 
kind  of  boards  proper  tor  making  cafks 
orother  veffelsof.  See  the  articleBoARD. 
Clap-net,  a device  for  catching  larks. 
You  inticethe  birds  with  calls,  and  when 
they  are  within  your  diftance,  you'  pull 
a cord,  and  your  net  flies  up  and  claps 
over  them.  SSe  the  article  Net. 

It  is  likewife  called  doting  or  daring. 

4 S'  a CLAR, 
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CLAR,  or  Claer,  among  metallurgifts, 
denotes  the  powder  of  bone-alhes,  kept 
for  covering  the  infides  of  coppels.  See 
the  article  Coppel. 

CLARA,  or  St.  Clara,  an  ifland  of  Peru, 
in  South  America,  fituated  in  the  bay  of 
CSuiaquil,  feventy  miles  fouth-weft  of  the 
city  of  Guiaquil  : welt  longitude  80°, 
fouth  latitude  3“  30^. 

CLARAMONT-powder,  a kind  of 
earth,  called  terra  de  baira,  from  the 
place  where  it  is  found  : it  is  famous  at 
Venice,  for  its  efficacy  in  ftopping  hae- 
morrhages of  all  kinds,  and  in  curing 
malignant  fevers. 

CLARE,  a market- town  of  Suffolk,  thir- 
teen miles  fouth  of  Bury  : eaft  longitude 
35',  north  latitude  52°  13'. 

It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  duke  of 
Newcaftle. 

Clare  is  alfo  the  capital  of  a county  of 
the  fame  name  in  the  province  of  Con- 
naught, in  Ireland,  lituated  about  feven- 
teen  miles  north-weft  of  Limerick : weft 
longitude  9°,  north  latitude  51°  4.0'. 

CLARENCIEUX,  the  fecond  king  at 
arms,  fo  called  from  the  duke  of  Cla- 
rence, to  whom  he  firft  belonged  ; for 
Lionel  third  fon  to  Edward  III.  having 
by  his  wife  the  honour  of  Clare,  in  the 
county  of  Thomond,  was  afterwards  de- 
clared duke  of  Clarence  ; which  duke- 
dom afterwards  efcheaiing  to  Edward  IV, 
he  made  this  earl  a king  at  arms.  His 
office  is  to  marffial  and  difpofe  of  the  fu- 
nerals of  all  the  lower  nobility,  as  baro- 
nets, knights,  efquires,  bn  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  Trent  ; whence  he  is  fometimes 
called  Surrey,  or  South-roy,  in  contra- 
■ diftinflion  to  Norroy. 

CLARENDON.  Theconftitutlons  of  Cla- 
rendon, are  certain  ecclefiaftical  laws 
drawn  up  at  Clarendon,  near  Salilbury. 
They  were  fixteen  in  number,  all  tend- 
ing to  reftrain  the  power  of  the  clergy, 
and  readily  affented  to  by  all  the  biffiops 
and  barons,  the  archbiffiopBecket  except- 
ed, who  oppofed  them  at  firft,  but  was 
afterwards  prevailed  upon  to  fign  them. 
The  pope  Alexander  III.  declared  againft 
and  annulled  molt  of  them, 

CLARENZA,  the  capital  of  a dutchy  of 
the  fame  name  in  the  Morea : it  is  a lea- 
port  town,  fituated  in  the  Mediterranean, 
twenty-fix  miles  fouth  of  Petras ; eaft 
longitude  ai®  40,  north  lat.  37^40'. 

CLARET,  a name  given  by  the  French 
to  fuch  of  their  red  wines  as  are  not  of  a 
deep  or  high  colour.  jSee  Wine, 


Claret,  in  antient  pharmacy,  wjj  j 
kind  of  wine  impregnated  with  aromaiics 
fometimes  alfo  called  hippocras,  otvim’n 
hippocraticum,  becaufe  I'uppofed  to  have 
been  fiift  preferibed  by  Hippocrates. 

Claret-wine-apple,  is  fair,  and  yields 
plenty  of  a picafant  fliarp  juice,  from 
whence  it  has  its  name,  and  n ttiomihe 
colour;  it  being  a white  apple,  but  makes 
a vinous  liquor,  which,  if  well  ordered 
excels  molt  other  cyders,  efpecially  with 
a mixture  of  fweet  apples. 

CLARICHORD,  or  Manichord,  amu. 

fical  inftrument  in  form  of  a fpinnet. 

It  has  forty-nine  or  fifty  flops,  and  feveii, 
ty  firings,  which  bear  on  five  bridges,  the 
firft  whereof  is  the  highett,  the  reft  dimi. 
nilhingin  propoition.  Some  of  the  ftrings 
are  in  unifon,  their  number  being  greater 
than  that  of  the  flops.  There  ai-e  I'everal 
little  monoifes  for  paffing  the  jacks,  arm- 
ed with  brafs-hooks,  whirh  flop  and  raife 
the  chords  inftead  of  the  feather  ufed  in 
virginals  and  fpinnets:  but  what  diliin. 
guiffies  it  moft  is,  that  the  chords  are  co. 
vered  with  pieces  of  cloth,  which  render 
the  found  Tweeter,  and  deaden  it  fo,  that 
it  cannot  be  heard  at  any  confiderable  di. 
ftance : whence  it  comes  to  be  particular- 
ly in  ufe  among  the  nuns,  who  learn  ta 
play,  and  are  unwilling  to  dilturb  the  fi- 
lence  of  the  dormitory. 

CLARIFICATION,  in  chemiftry,  theaft 
of  clearing  and  fining  any  fluid  from  all 
heterogeneous  matter  or  feculencies. 
This  operation  is  performed  three  ways, 
by  decantation,  by  defpumation,  and  by 
percolature  or  filtration. 

The  firft  and  moft  fimple  manner  of  cla- 
rification, is  by  decantation.  It  is  ihs 
feparating  fluids  from  their  groffer  parts, 
by  means  of  the  difference  of  their  fpe- 
cific  gravity,  and  is  performed  by  only 
fuffering  the  fluid  to  Hand  at  reft,  till  eve- 
ry thing  that  will  fublrde  is  colleSed  at 
the  bottom,  and  then  pouring  off  ftora 
the  fediment,  by  a gradual  inclination  of 
the  veffel,  all  that  part  of  the  fluid  which 
appears  clear. 

When  fluids  Sre  to  be  freed  from  oils,  o( 
fuch  matter  as  floats,  an  inftrument, 
called  a tritorium,  or  ieparating  funnel, 
is  to  be  ufed. 

When  oils,  whofe  vifeid  coufiftence  is 
apt  to  detain  impurities,  and  prevent 
their  fiibliding,  are  to  be  clarified,  it  is 
proper,  previoully  to  decantation,  to  lei 
them  ftand  fome  time  within  a moderate 
digefting  heat,  by  means  of  which,  he- 
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ing  more  liquified,  they  will  frequently 
let  fall  a fediment,  not  otherwife  feparable. 
The  fecond  method,  by  defpumation,  is 
performed  by  adding  whites  of  eggs; 
Si  lt  well  beat  together,  to  the  fluid  to  be 
clarified;  and  after  a perfeft  commixture, 
making  them  coagulate  by  means  of  heat, 
and  thereby  carry  to  the  furface  all  the 
heterogeneous  matter,  which  is  entangled 
by  them  in  their  coalefcence  ; the  impu- 
rities, together  with  the  concreted  whites 
of  the  eggs,  appearing  as  a fcum  on  the 
furface  of  the  fluid,  is  to  be  taken  off  with 
a fpoon. 

The  third  manner  called  filtration  or 
percolation,  is  perforrned  by  palling, 
without  prelfure,  the  fluid  to  be  purified, 

. through  ilrainers  of  flannel,  linen-cloth, 
or  paper,  which  retaining  the  groffer 
parts,  fufer  only  the  clearer  fluid  to  be 
tranfinitted.  , _ _ _ • 

When  flannel  is  ufed,  it  is  made  into  a 
bag,  in  the  form  of  a cone,  and  then 
called  Hippocrates’s  fleeve,  the  bafis 
whereof  being  turned  upwards,  and  ex- 
panded by  means  of. three  or  four  polls, 
from  which  it  is  made  to  hang : it  is 
then  filled  with  the  fluid,  which  drops 
from  the  apex  into  a veflel. 

This  is  moftly  ufed  in  cale  of  decoflions 
extrafls,  and  all  gelatinous  and  fapona- 
ceous  preparations,  where  extreme  clear- 
nefs  is  rot  neceffary.  In  I'olutions  of 
falts,  fpirits,  and  other  limpid  fluids 
where  great  tranfparency  is  expefted, 
paper,  or  decantation  fublequent  to  it 
thro’  flannel,  are  alone  perfeflly  capable 
of  anfwering  the  end.  The  manner  of 
filtering  thro’  paper,  is  to  put  it  into  a 
till  or  glafs  funnel,  to  whofe  form  it  is 
adapted  in  the  manner  of  a lining.  Linen- 
cloth  is  alio  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  tho’ 
butfeldom,  as  it  purifies  with  (ar  lefs  ef- 
fefl  than  woolen,  unlels  in  the  folutions 
ot  gums  and  gummy  '-xrrafils.  In  diftill- 
ed waters,  &c.  which  h ive  a milky  hue, 
or  are  turbid,  clarification  is  generally 
tffedled  widi  fine  fugar,  inixt  with  a fmall 
quantity  of  alum:  fine  and  delicate  wines' 
are  clarified  with  fifh-glue,  and  thicker 
wines  with  omeiet,  (Sfc, 

CLARIGAI  on,  clarigatic,  in  romsn 
an'rqiiity,  a c-reinoiiy  which  always  pre- 
ceded a formal  declaration  yf  war,  per- 
fumed in  th; . manner  : the  chief  of  rhe 
■ het-.lds  went  to  the  territory  of  tlieenemy, 
where,  after foine  folemn.  prefatory  indi- 
calioii,  he,  with  a loud  voice,  intimated 
that  he  declared  war  againft  them  for  cer*. 


tain  reafons  fpecified,  fuch  as  an  rajiiry 
done  to  the  roman  allies,  or  the  like- 

Clarigation  vyas  alfo  ufed  far  appre- 
hending a man,  and  holdinghim  to  bail, 
called  by  the  Greeks  androlepfy. 

GLARING,  a trumpet:  hence,  admclaritu 
lignifies,  that  a piece  of  mufic  is  to  be 
played  % two  trumpets.  See  the  articles 
Trumpet,  Cornet,  fefr.  . 

CLARION,  a kind  of  trumpet,  whole  tube 
is  narrower,  and  its  tone  acuter  and 
fhriller  than  that  of  the  common  trumpet- 
It  isfaid  that  the  clarion,  now  ufed  among 
the  Moors  and  Portuguefe,  who  borrow- 
ed it  from  the  Moors,  ferved  antiently 
for  a treble  to  feveral  trumpets,  which 
founded  tenor  and  bafs. 

Clarion,  in.  heraldry,  a bearing  as  repre- 
fented,  plate  XLII.  fig.  5,  he  bears  ruby, 
three  clarions  topaz,  being  the  arms  of 
the  earl  of  Bath,  by  the  name  of  Gran- 
ville : Guillim  is  of  opinion,  that  thefe 
three  clarions  are  a kind  of  old-fafhioned 
trumpets;  but  others  fay,  thatthey  rather 
referable  the  rudder  of  a fhip ; others,  a 
reft  for  a lance. 

CLARO  - OBSCURO,  or  Clair-ob- 
scure, in  painting,  theartof  diftribut- 
ing  to  advantage  the  lights  and  fhadows 
of  a piece,  both  with  regard  to  the  eafing 
of  the  eye,  and  the  effeft  of  the  whole 
piece. 

Thus,  when  a painter  gives  his  figures  a 
ftrong  relievo,  loofens  them  from  the 
ground,  and  fets  them  free  from  each 
other,  by  the  management  of  lights  and 
fhadows,  he  is  faid  to  underftand  the 
claro-obfeuro,  which  makes  one  of  the 
great  divifions  or  branches  of  painting, 
the  whole  of  a pifilure  being  refolvable 
into  light  and  fhadow. 

The  dofilrine  of  the  claro  obfeuro  will 
come  under  the  following  rules.  Light 
may  be  either  confiderhd  with  regard  to 
itfeif,  or  to  its  effefts  ; the  place  whereipi 
it  is  diffufed,  or  its  ule. 

For  the  flrft,  light  is  either  natural,  or  ar- 
tificial. I.  Natural  either  comes  immedi- 
ately from  the  fun,  which  is  brifk,  and 
its  colour  various,  according  to  the  time 
of  the  day;  or  it  is  that  of  a clear  air, 
thro’  which  the  light  is  fpread,  and  whofe 
Colour  is  a little  bluilh  ; or  a cloudy  air, 
which  is  darker,  yet  reprefents  the  ob- 
jefls  in  their  genuine  colours,  with  more 
eafe  to  theeye.  Artificial  light  proceeds 
from  fire  or  flame,  ami  tinges  the  ohjeft 
with  its  own  colour ; but  the  light  it  pro- 
jects is  very  narrow  and  confined. 
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For  the  (econd,  the  elFeSs  of  light  are 
either  principal,  as  when  the  rays  fall  per- 
pendicularly on  the  top  of  a body,  with- 
out any  interruption,  or  glancing,  as 
when  it  Aides  along  bodies  or  feconda- 
ry,  which  is  for  things  at  a diftance. 

3.  For  the  pl?ce,  it  is  either  the  open 
campaign,  which  makes  objefls  appear 
with  greater  foftnefs  ; or  it  is  in  an  in- 
clofed  place,  where  the  brightnefs  is  more 
vivid,  its  determination  more  haAy,  and 
its  extremes  more  abrupt. 

4..  For  the  ufe  or  application,  the  light  of 
the  fun  is  always  fuppol'ed  to  be  without, 
and  over  againlt  the  piflure,  that  it  may 
heighten  th? foremoft  figures,  thelumina- 
ries  themfel  ves  never  appearing,  in  regard 
the  light  colours  cannot  exprefs  them. 
The  chief  light  to  meet  on  the  chief 
group,  and  as  much  as  poAible,  on  the 
chief  figure  of  the  fubjefl.  The  light  to 
be  purfued  over  the  great  parts,  without 
being  croffed  or  interrupted  with  little 
fliadows.  The  full  foice  of  the  principal 
light  to  be  only  in  one  part  of  the  ^iece, 
taking  care  never  to  make  two  contrary 
lights.  Not  to  be  fcrupuloufly  confined 
to  one  univerfal  light,  but  to  fuppole 
other  acceffary  ones,  as  the  opening  of 
clouds,  &‘e,  to  loofen  fome  things,  and 
produce  other  agreeable  effefts.  Laftly, 
the  light  to  be  different,  according  to  the 
quality  of  things  whence  it  proceeds, 
and  the  nature  of  the  fubjeils  which  re- 
ceive it. 

As  for  ffiadows,  they  are  diftinguiftied, 
j.  Into  thofe  formed  on  the  bodies  them- 
felves  by  their  proper  relievos,  a.  Thofe 
made  by  adjacent  bodies.  3.  Thofe  that 
make  the  parts  of  any  whole,  and  the  dif- 
ferent effefts,  according  to  the  dif- 
ference of  places. 

For  the  firft,  fince  the  different  effefts  of 
light  only  appear  by  fliadows,  their  de- 
grees muff  be  well  managed.  The  plice 
which  admits  no  light,  and  where  the 
colours  arelpft,  muff  be  darker  than  any 
part  that  has  relievo,  and  dil'pofed  in  the 
front. 

Deepenings,which  admit  not  of  any  light, 
or  reflex  of  light,  muff  never  meet  on  the 
relievo  ot  any  member  of  any  great  ele- 
vated part,  but  in  the  cavities,  or  joints, 
of  bodies,  the  folds  of  draperies,  (S'c.  and 
to  find  occafion  for  introducing  great 
fhadows,  to  Icrve  for  the  repofe  of  the 
ii^ht,  and  the  loofening  of  things,  in- 
Aead  of  many  fliadows  which  have  a piti- 
ful ett'c61. 

For  the  fecond,  the  fliadows  made  by  bo- 


dies are  dther  in  plain  and  fmdoth  place«i 
or  on  the  earth,  wherein  they  are  deeper 
than  the  bodies  that  occafion  them,  as  re 
ceiving  lefs  reflex  light,  yet  ftill  diminilh 
as  they  depart  farther  from  their  caufe 
or  on  the  neighbouring  bodies,  where  they 
are  to  follow  the  form  of  the  fame  bodies 
according  to  its  magnitude,  and  its  pof,! 
tion  in  refpeft  of  the  light. 

For  the  third,  in  fliadows  that  have  parts 
the  painter  muff  obferve  to  take  for  a’ 
light  in  a fhadowed  place,  the  teint  or 
luftre  of  the  light  part ; and  on  the  con. 
trary,  for  the  fliadow  in  the  lightened 
part,  the  teint  or  luftre  in  the  (liadow, 
For  the  fourth,  the  effefts  of  Ihadows'are 
different,  as  the  place  is  either  wide  or 
fpacious,  as  in  thofe  coming  immediately 
from  the  fun,  which  are  very  fenfible 
and  their  extremes  pretty  abrupt ; from 
the  ferene  air,  which  are  fainter  and  more 
fweet  j from  the  dark  air,  which  appear 
more  diffuf'ed  and  almoft  imperceptible  | 
arid  from  an  artificial  light,  which  makes 
the  ffiadows  deep,  and  their  edges  a. 
brupt. 

Claro-obscuro,  or  Chiaro-scuro,  it 
alfo  ufed  to  fignity  a defign  confifting  on- 
ly of  two  colours,  moft  ui'ually  lilack  and 
white,  but  fometimes  black  and  yellow, 
or  it  is  a defign  waflied  only  with  oneco- 
lour,  the  ffiadows  being  of  a dulky  brown 
colour,  and  the  lights  heightened  up  with 
white. 

The  word  is  alfo  applied  to  two  prints  of 
two  colours,  taken  off  at  twice,  whereof 
there  are  volumes  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
curious  in  prints. 

CLARY,  in  botany,  the  englifh  naraeof 
the  Iclarea  of  Tonrnefort,  comprehended 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  fpecies  of  falvia, 
or  fage. 

Clary,  the  fame  with  the  horminum 
of  Tournefort,  likewife  accounted  by 
Linnaeus  a fpecies  of  fage. 

Clary-ivater,  a fpirit  drawn  from  an 
infulion  of  the  herb  clary  in  fpirit  of  wine, 
being  a very  pleafant  and  excellent  cor- 
dial. 

Etniuller  will  not  have  it  give  place  even 
to  caftorin  hyfterical  affedliimsi  and  af- 
firms, that  there  is  no  better  remedy  in 
colics  : but  it  is  not  now  preferibed  to 
fucll  (iurpofes. 

CLASMIUM,  in  natural  hillory,  confji- 
tutes  a diftmdl  genus  of  gypl'ums  by  it- 
felf,  being  more  foft,  dull,  and  opake 
than  other  kinds : it  neither  gives  fie 

with  fteel,  nor  ferments  with  aquafortis; 

but  calcines  readily  in  the  fire,  and  affords 
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8 very  valuable  plafter  pf  Paris.  See  the 
article  Gyfsum. 

CLASPERS,  among  gardeners,  the  fame 
with  what  botanifts  call  cirri.  See  Cirri. 
Thefe  clafpers  are  of  a compounded  ra- 
tine between  that  of  a root  and  a trunk. 
Their  ufe  is  fometimes  for  fupport  only, 
as  in  thafe  of  vines,  briony,  &c.  whofe 
branches  being  long,  lender,  and  fragile, 
would  fall  and  break,  through  their  own 
proper  weight  and  that  of  their  fruits, 
, were  they  not  fupported  by  thefe  clafpers, 
which fake  hold  of  any  thing  by  a natu- 
ral circumvolution;  thofe  of  briony  have 
a i-etrograde  motion  aboutevefy  third  cir- 
cle, in  the  form  of  a double  clafp,  fo  that 
if  tliey  mil's  one  way,  they  may  catch  the 
other.  Sometimes  clafpers  are  for  fupply, 
'as  in  tjie  trunk  roots  of  ivy,  which  being 
a plant  that  mounts  up  very  high,  and 
pt  a more  compaft  fubiiance  than  that  of 
yinea,  the  fap  would  not  be  fufficiently 
fupplied  to  the  upper  /hoots,  unlefs  thefe 
affilted  the  mother  root : iut  they  alfo 
ferve  for  fupport. 

jCLASS,  clajfisy  an  appellation  given  to  the 
mod  general  fubdivifions  of  any  thing  ; 
thus,  animal  isfubdivided  into  the  clalfes 
quadrupeds,  birds,  fillies,  &c.  which  are 
again  fuhdivided  into  feriefes  or  orders  ; 
and  thefe  laft  into  genera. 

Class  is  alfo  ufed  in  fchools,  in  a fynony- 
' mous  fenfe  with  fotnj,  for  a number  of 
boys  all  learning  the  fame  thing. 

The  diftributipg  boys  into  clalfes,  con- 
tributes not  only  to  raife  an  emulation 
among  them,  but  is  of  g.mat  advantage 
to  the  mafter  ; who,  by  this  means,  can 
leach  dnyble  the  number  it  would  other- 
wife  be  pofiible  for  him  to.  do. 

ClASSIC,  or  Classical,  an  epithet 
chiefly  applied  to  authors  read  in.  the  claf- 
fes  at  fchools,  and  who  are  in  great  au- 
thority there. 

Thus  terra  feems  to  owe  its  origin  to 
Tullius  Servius,  who,  in  order  to  make 
pn  elliin.ate  of  every  p.ei;fon''s  eftate,  di. 
yided  thg  roman  people  into  fix  bands, 
yi.hich  he  called  clalfes.  The  eftate  pf 
ihe  firft  dafs  was  not  to  be  under  ioo  1. 
and  thefe.  by  way  of  eminence  were  called 
(lajfm,  clalfics  t hepce  authors  of  the  firft 
rank  came  fo  be  called  clalfics,  all  the 
reft  being  laid  to  be  vjfra  clajjem  1 thus, 
Ariftotle  is  a claflic  author  in  phllofophy ; 
Aquinus,  in.fchbol  divinity,  &c.. 

By  clafllcaj  learning,  rhay  be  underftood, 
jiich  an  intimacy  with  the  belt  greek  and 
)?^n  writers,  as  not  only  enables  thp 


reader  to  fee  and  admire  the  beauty  of 
their  feveral  compofitions,  but  to  imitaw 
their  manner  of  writing,  to  tranferibe 
their  fpirit  and  eloquence,  and  make  their 
diftion  and  their  fentiment  his  own. 

The  principal  daffies  in  the  greek  lan- 
guage are,  Homeri  opera,  Platonis  opera, 
Demofthenis  & .ffifehinis  opera,  Xeno- 
phon de  Cyri  inftilutione,  Plutarchi  oper?, 
Ifocratis  orationes  & cpiftolae,  Epideti 
encheridion,  Luciani  opera,  Sopboclis 
tragoedias,  Euripidis  opera,  Dionyfins 
Longinus  de  fublimitate,  Theocriti  quat 
extant,  Anacreon,  Pi ndari  opera,  Arif- 
tophanis  comcediae,  &'c. 

Clafficsin  thelatin  tongue  are,M.Tulju 
Ciceronis  opera,  T.  Livii  hiftoria,  J. 
Csfaris  commentarii,  C.  Saluftii  bifto- 
ria, 'Virgilius,  Horatius,  Terentiicomce- 
diae,  Plauti  ccunoedis,  Juvenalis  fatyra:, 
Ovidii  opera,  Plinii  epiftalse,  Plinii  hifto- 
ria naturalis,  Valerii  Pattrculi  quae  ex- 
tant, Sfc. 

CLATHRUS)  in  botany,  a genus  of  round- 
■ftl  natiflirooms  ; the  fubftance  of  whiqh 
is  reticulated,  or  full  of  holes,  fomewhat 
like  the  melhes  of  a net, -with  continuous 
ramifications'.  See  Mushro.om. 
CLA'TTE,  in  heraldry,  an  appellation 
given  to  irregular  lines,  not  reducible  to 
thofe  commonly  ufed.  See  Line. 
CLAV^RIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  per-, 
pendicular  muftirooms,  with  an  uniform' 
furface:  this  genus,  by  different  authors, 
has  been  called  fungoides,  coralh-fungus, 
caralloides.  See  Mushroom. 
CLAUDENS  PALPEBRAS,  in  anatomy, 
a mufcle  otherwife  called  orbicularis.  See 
the  article  Orbicularis. 

CLA'V'ES  INSULiE,  a term  ufed  in  the 
jfle  of  Man  ; where-  all  weighty  and  am- 
biguous caufes  are  referred  to  a jury  of 
twelve,  who  are  called  claves  infulce,  the 
keys  of  the  illand. 

CLAVICLES,  dmiiculte,  in  anatomy,  are 
. two.  bones  fituated  tranfverfely  and  a little 
obliquely  oppofite  to  each  other,  at  the 
fuperior  and  anterior  part  of  the  thorax, 
between  the  fcapula  and  fteirnun).  Theif 
figure  is  fomewhat  like  that  of  the  iettey 
S . their  fubftance  is  fpungy  and  brittle  ; ‘ 
their  body  is  a fixt  point  for  the  deltoide, 
maftoide,  peftoral,  and  fome  other  muf- 
cles  ; they  are  protuberant  for  the  lub--, 
clavian  mufcle  ; and  of  their  two  extre- 
. mities,. the  rounder  is  articulated  with  the. 
fternum  and  with  the  firft  rib,  and  the 
flatter  is.  articulated  with  the  acromion. 
'The  ufes  of  the  clavicles  are,  i.  To 
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feeep  tfie  arms  from  falling  too  forward 
Bpon  the  bread,  and  to  facilitate  feveral 
of  the  motions  of  the  arm,  2.  To  ferve 
for  the  place  of  origin  for  feveral  raufcles. 
3.  To  defend  the  great  fubclavian  velTels 
which  run  under  them. 

SraBure  cf  the  Clavicles.  As  it  is  no 
difficult  matter  to  know  when  the  clavi- 
cle is  fraflured,  fo  it  is  not  very  hard  to 
reduce  it,  erpedally  when  the  fraiture  is 
tranfverfe ; the  operation  may  be  per- 
formed in  the  following  manner  : an  af- 
fidant  is  to  pull  the  arms  of  the  patient 
gradually  backwards,  by  which  means 
the  clavicles  will  be  properly  extended. 
3n  the  mean  time  the  furgeon  is  to  re- 
place the  bone,  and  while  the  affidant 
bolds  it  m that  polition,  he  is  to  apply  a 
narrow  and  thick  coraprefs,  fo  as  to  fill 
npthe  cavities  above  and  below  the  cla- 
vicle. Upon  this  he  is  to  lay  two  more 
naiTow  comprelTes  made  in  the  form  of 
an  X ; and  over  all  thefe  apply  a piece 

■ of  padeboard,accommodated  to  the  ffioul- 
der  and  neck,  and  find  deeped  in  fpirit 
of  wine,  or  oxycrate.  Then  he  mud  place 
a ball  under  the  arm,  or  bind  it  with  a 
thick  roller,  to  prevent  the  humerus 
from  fubfiding  ; and  ladly,  the  whole  is 
to  be  bound  up,  and  the  arm  fufpended 
in  a fling. 

Jjtxatkn  of  the  Clavicles.  They  may 
be  diflocated  either  from  the  top  of  the 
llernnm,  or  proceffus  acromion  of  the 
fcaputa,  by  feme  external  violence,  as  a 
fall,  blow,  the  lifting  fome  great  weight, 
or  the  like.  This  accident,  however,  fel- 
doin  happens,  by  reafon  of  their  drong 
ligaments.  For  the  cure,  the  furgeon 
will  find  the  principal  bufinefs  to  confift 
in  a proper  extenfioir  and  reduflion  of 
what  has  been  difplaced,  to  be  performed 
in  the  fame  manner  as  in  fraflures  of  the 
feme  bones : but  all  poffible  care  mpd  be 
taken  to  perfprm  the  bandage  with  accu- 
racy, becaufe  it  is  the  chief  remedy ; and 
iiich  as  are  negligent  in  this  point,  feldorn 
perform  a cure  without  leaving  fome  ftiff- 
■nefs  or  wjsaknefs  afterwards. 

CLAVIS.  properly  fignifies  a key,  and  is 
fometimes  ufed  in  englilh  to  denote  an 
explanation  of  fprae  obfeure  paffages  in 
any  book  or  writing. 

CLAUSE,  in  gpammer,  denotes  a member 
of  a period,  or  fentence. 

Clause  fignifies  alfo  an  article,  or  parti- 
cular ftipulation,  in  a contraft,  a charge 

. er  condition  in  a tedament,  tSc, 

Thn?  ytefay,  a derogatory  tlaufe,  a pe- 


nal  claufe,  faring  clatjfe,  eodlcillar* 
ciaiife,  (sc,  ' 

CL  AUSENBURG,  a large  city  of  Tran, 
filvania,  fituated  on  the  river  Samos 
about  fifty-five  miles  north-wed  of  Her! 
mandat:  ead  longitude  ao“  50'  and 
north  latitude  47"  10'.  ’ 

CLAVUS,  in  antiquity,  an  ornament  up. 
on  the  robes  of  the  roman  fenators  and 
knights,  which  was  more  or  lefs  broad 
according  to  the  dignity  of  the  peribn ; 
hence  the  didinftion  of  tunica  angulli! 
clavia  and  laticlavia. 

Critics  are  much  divided  about  the  clavi: 
fome  fancying  them  to  have  been  a kind 
of  flowers  interwoven  in  thecloth ; others 
will  have  them  to  be  the  buttons  orclafps 
by  which  the  tunic  was  Held  together- 
a third  fort  contend  that  the  latus  davits 
was  nothing  elfe  but  a tunic  bordered 
vvith  purple;  Scaliger thinks  that  Iheda. 
vi  did  not  properly  belong  to  the  veil,  but 
hung  down  from  the  neck  like  chains  and 
ornaments  of  that  nature  ; but  the  moll 
general  opinion  makes  them  to  have  been 
duds,  fomething  like  heads  of  nails, 
worked  into  the  tunic.  Rubenius,  re. 
jefting  all  thefe  opinions,  contends  that 
the  clavi  were  no  more  than  purple  lines 
or  ftreaks  coming  along  the  middle  of 
the  garments,  which  were  afterwards  im- 
proved to  golden  and  embroidered  lints 
of  the  fame  nature  : and  Mr.  Dacier 
maintains  that  they  were  purple  galoons 
with  which  they  bordered  the  fore-part  of 
the  tunic,  on  both  fides,  in  the  place 
where  it  came  together. 

It  has  been  a received  opinion,  that  the 
angufticlave  diftinguiffied  the  knighls 
from  the  common  people,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  laticlave  did  the  fenators 
from  thofe  of  the  equeftrian  rank : but 
Rubenius  avers  that  there  was  no  manner 
of  diftinftipn  between  the  tunics  of  the 
knights  and  thofe  of  the  commons.  As 
to  the  perfons  who  wore  the  laticlave, 
they  wpre  either  fons  of  thofe  fenators 
who  were  patricians,  in  which  cafe  they 
wore  it  in  their  childhood,  with  the  prte- 
texta  ; or  the  fons  of  fenators  who  were 
npt  patricians,  thefe  did  not  put  on  the 
laticlave  till  they  applied  themfelves  lo 
the  fervice  pf  the  commonwealth,  and  to 
bearing  offices. 

Clavus,  in  medicine  and  furgery,  is  ufed 
in  feveral  fignifications ! i.  Clavus  hy- 
ftericus,  is  a Ihooting  pain  in  the  head 
betweep  the  pericranium  and  cranium, 
which  affefis  fueh  as  have  the  green-lick- 
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2.  Clavus  oculoru.m,  according  to 
Cclfus,  is  a callous  tubercle  on  tlie  white 
of  the  eye,  taking  its  denomination  from 
its  figure.  3 • Clavus  imports  indurated 
tubercles  of  the  uterus.  4.  Clavus  im- 
ports a'chiturgical  inftrumen:  of  gold, 
mentioned  by  Amatus  Lufitanus,  deiign- 
ed  to  be  introduced  into  an  exulcerafed 
palate,  for  the  better  articulation  of  the 
voice.  5.  Clavus  is  a callus  or  corn  on 
the  foot  : this  arifes  from  a too  great 
compreffion  of  the  cutis,  which  by  (his 
means  hardens  and  forms  itfelf  into  a 
knot.  The  cure  is  by  foftening  them, 
and  then  pulling  them  out.  The  pulp  of 
a lemon  laid  to  a corn,  and  bound  on  all 
night,  often  Ibftens  it  fo  by  the  morning 
(hat  it  may  eafily  be  taken  off. 

GLAW,  among  zoologifts,  denotes  the 
(harp-pointed  nails,  with  which  the  feet 
of  certain  quadrupeds  and  birds  are  fur- 
niflied. 

Crd's  Cl.sw-s,  in  pharmacy.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Crab’s  CLAWS. 

CLAY,  argiila,  in  natural  hiftory,  a ge- 
nus of  earths,  the  charafters  of  which 
are  thefe:  they  are  firmly  coherent, 
weighty,  and  compafl,  ftiff,  vifcid,  and 
duftile  to  a great  degree,  while  moift  ; 
fmooth  to  the  touch,  not  eafily  breaking 
between  the  fingers,  nor  readily  diffufible 
in  water,  and  when  mixed,  not  readily 
fubfidingfrom  it. 

Of  this  genus  authors  enumerate  a great 
many  fpecies,  feme  white,  fome  brown, 
grey,  blue,  yellow,  green,  red,  black, 
fife,  many  of  which  having  been  diHin- 
guilhed  by  particular  names,  will  be 
mentioned,  and  their  peculiar  qualitieis 
explained,  as  they  occur. 

Befides  the  ufe  of  clay  for  making  pot- 
ter’s ware,  it  is  a confiderable  improver 
of  light  and  Candy  grounds,  whirh,  un- 
lel's  they  be  clayed,.will  bear  nothing  but 
rye,  with  whatever  other  compofis  they 
be  manured  ; but  once  clayed,  they 
will  produce  oats,  barley,  peafe,  fife. 
In  Yorfcfliire,  they  lay  an  hundred  load 
upon  an  acre  ofground,  which  will  keep 
the  foil  in  heart  upwards  of  forty  years  j 
indeed  the  firtt  ydar  after  being  clayed, 
it  bears  rank,  ill-coloured,  and  broad- 
grained  barley  ; but  afterwards  a plump 
round  corn,  like  wheat. 

Clay- LANDS,  thol'e  abounding  with  clay, 
whether  black,  blue,  yellow,  white,  fife, 
of  which  the  black  and  the  yellow  are  the 
beft  for  corn . 

All  clay-foils  are  apt  to  chill  the  plants 
growing  on  them  in  moift  fealbns,  as  they 
VOL.I. 
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retain  too  much  water ! in  dry  (eafons, 
on  the  contrary,  they  turn  hard  and  choke 
the  plants.  Their  natural  produce  is 
■ w'eeds,  goofe-grafs,  large  daifies,  thiftles, 
docks,  poppies,  fife.  Some  clay-foils  will 
bear  clover  and  rye-grals  ; and,  if  will 
manured,  will  produce  the  beft  grain  s 
they  hold  manure  the  beft  of  all  lands,  and 
the  moft  proper  for  them  are  horfe-dung, 
pigeon’s-durig,  fome  kinds  of  marie, 
folding  of  flieep,  malt-duft,  aflies,  chalk, 
litne,  foot,  ffi’e. 

Clays,  in  fortification.  See  Hurdles. 
CLAYTONIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
pentandria-inonogyniaclafsof.plants,  the 
flower  of  which  confifts  of  five  ovato-ob- 
long,  erefl,  large  petals  ; the  fruit  is'a 
roundilh  unilocular  capfule,  containing 
■feveral  roundifii  feeds. 

CLEAR,  in  building,  a term  ufed  by  work- 
men to  fignify  the  infide  work  of  the  houfe. 
Clear- WALK,  a term  among  cock-fighters, 
to  fignify  the  place  the  fighiing-Cock  is 
in,  and  no  other, 

C«/ic’-Clear,  a promontory  in  a iitileilland 
on  the  fouth-weft  coaft  of  Ireland. 
CLEARING  of  liquors.  See  the  aiti’ile 
Clarification. 

CLEAT,  on  ftiip-board,  a piece  of  wood 
fixed  to  the  yard-arm,  to  keep  the'  ropes 
from  flipping  off. 

CLEBURY,  a market- town  of  Shrcpdiire, 
about  twenty-five  miles  fouth  eaft  of 
Shrewftjury  : weft  longitude^  a®  jot,' and 
north  latitude  52°  a/. 

CLECHS,  in  heraldry,  a kind  of  crofs, 
charged  with  another  crofs  of  (he  fame 
figure,  but  of  the  colour  of  the  field.  See 
■plate  XLII.  fig.  6. 

CLEDONISM,  in  antiquity,  a kind  of 
divination,  concerning  thenature  ofwhich 
authors  are  not  agreed,  fome  making  it 
the  fame  with  ornithomancy,  and  others 
a peculiar  kind  by  itfelf,  drawn  from, 
words  occafionally  uttered. 

CLEF,  or  Cliff,  in  mufic,  a mark  fet  at 
the  beginning  of  the  lines  of  a long, 
which  ftiewsthe  tone  or  key  in  vvhich  the 
piece  is  to  begin  ; or  it  is  a letter  marked 
on  any  line,  which  explains  the  reft.  It 
is  called  clef,  or  key,  becaufe  hereby  wa 
know  (lie  names  of  all  theother  lines  and 
confeqtiently  the  quantity  of  every  degree 
or  interval ; but  becaufe  every  note  in  the- 
oflave  is  alfo  called  a key,  this  le(ter 
marked,  is,  for  diftinflion-fake,  deno- 
minated the  figned  clef ; and  by  this  key 
is  meant  the  principal  note  of  along,  in 
which  the  (nelody  clofes. 

There  are  three  figned  clefs,  c,  f, 
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the  cletF  of  the  higheft  part  in  a fong, 
called  treble,  or  alt,  is  g on  the  fecond, 
fometimes  on  the  firft,  and  fometimes  on 
the  third  line,  counting  upwards.  The 
clef  of  the  bafs,  or  lowed  part,  is /,  ge- 
nerally on  the  fourth  line  upwards,  and 
often  on  the  fecond,  third,  and  fifth. 
For  all  the  other  mean  parts,  the  clef  is  c, 
fometimes  on  one,  and  fometimes  on  an- 
other line : indeed  fome  that  are  really 
mean  parts,  are  frequently  fet  with  the 
clef^,  fee  Treble,  Tenor,  Bass. 

It  mull  be  obferved,  however,  that  the 
ordinary  fignatures  of  the  clefs  bear  little 
refemblance  to  thofe  letters : for  their  fi- 
gures, fee  Character  in  mifxc. 

The  clefs  are  always  taken  fifth  to  one 
another,  that  is,  the  clef  f .is  the  lowed, 
e a fifth  above  it,  and.g-  a fifth  above  c. 
When  the  clef  is  changed,  it  is  with  de- 
lign  to  make  the  fydem  comprehend  as 
many  of  the  notes  of  the  fong  as  poffible, 
andfoto  have  the  fewer  above  and  be- 
low it.  If  then  there  be  many  lines 
above  the  clef,  and  few  below  it,  this 
purpofe  is  anfwered  by  placing  the  clef 
in  the  firft  or  fecond  line  j if  there  be  ma- 
ny notes  below  the  clef,  it  is  placed  higher 
in  the  fydem.  In  effeft,  according  to 
the  relation  of  the  other  notes  to  the  clef- 
note,  the  particular  fydem  is  taken  differ- 
ently in  the  fcale,  the  clef-line  making 
one  in  all  the  varieties.  See  Scale. 

But  ftill,  in  whatever  line  of  the  particu- 
lar fydem  the  clef  is  found,  it  mud  be  un- 
derftood  to  belong  to  the  fame  in  the  ge- 
neral fydem,  and  to  be  the  fame  indivi- 
duai  note  or  found  in  the  fcale.  By  this 
conftant  relation  of  clef,  we  learn  how  to 
compare  feveral  particular  fyftems  of  the 
feveral  parts,  and  know  how  they 
communicate  in  the  fcale,  which  lines  are 
unifon,  which  are  not ; for  it  is  not  to  be 
fuppofed  that  each  part  has  certain  par- 
ticular bounds,  within  which  another 
mud  never  come.  Some  notes  of  the 
treble  may  come  lower  than  fome  of  the 
mean  parts,  or  even  of  the  bafs.  To  put 
together,  therefore,  into  one  fydem,  all 
the  parts  of  a compofition  written  fepa- 
lately,  the  notes  of  each  part  mud  be 
placed  at  the  fame  didance  above  and  be- 
low the  proper  clef,  as  they  dand  in  the 
feparate  iydera  ; and  becaufe  all  the  notes 
that  are  confonant  mud  dand  perpendicu- 
larly over  each  other,  that  the  notes  be- 
longing  to  each  part  may  be  didinflly 
known,  they  may  be  made  with  fuch 
differeoces  as  fiiall  not  confound  or  alter 
tlieir  fignification  as  to  time,  but  only 


fliew  that  they  belong  to  this  or  that  pan' 
Thus  we  diall  fee  how  the  parts  pafj 
through  one  anotlier,  and  which  in  every 
note  is  highed,  lowed,  ,or  unifon.  ^ 
It  mud  be  obferved,  that  for  the  perform- 
ance  of  one  fingle  piece,  the  clefs  only 
ferve  for  explaining  the  intervals  in  the 
lines  and  fpaces  ; fo  that  the  firft  note 
may  betaken  high  or  low,  as  wp  pleafe. 
for  as  the  proper  ufe  of  the  fcale  is  not 
to  limit  the  abfolute  degree  ot  tunes  fo 
the  proper  ufe  of  the  figncd  clef  is  not  to 
limit  the  pitch  at  which  the  firft  note  of 
any  piece  is  to  be  taken,  buttotermi. 
nate  the  tune  of  the  firft  with  relation  lo 
the  firft,  and  confidering  all  the  parts  to. 
gether,  to  determine  the  relation  of  the 
feveral  notes,  by  the  relation  of  their 
clefs  in  the  fcale.  And  in  effeft,  in  per- 
forming any  fingle  part,  the  clef  maybe 
taken  in  any  oftave,  provided  we  do  not 
go  too  high  or  too  low  for  finding  the 
reft  of  the  notes  of  a fong.  Butina 
conceit  of  feveral  parts,  all  the  clefs  muj 
be  taken  not  only  in  the  relation  butalfo, 
in  the  places  of  the  fydem  above  men- 
tioned, that  every  part  may  be  compre. 
bended  in  It. 

Signature  of  the  clefs  is,  according  lo 
Mr.  Malcolm,  the  marking  the  fyftems  by 
the  flats  and  fliarps.  See  the  articles 
Flat,  Sharp,  <5fc. 

CLEFTS,  or  Cracks  in  the  heels, 
incident  to  horfes,  that  comes  eitherby 
over-hard  labour,  which  occafions  fur- 
feits,  or  by  giving  tlieni  unwholcfonie 
meat,  or  by  walhing  them  when  hot, 
For  the  cure,  fliave  away  the  hair,  anJ 
apply  the  oil  of  hempfeed,  or  linfeij, 
and  be  fine  to  keep  them  clean. 

CLEMATIS,  VIRGIN’S  bower,  in  bo- 
tany, a ganus  of  the  polyandria-polygy- 
Ilia  ciafs  of  plants,  the  flower  of  whick 
confifts  of  four  or  five  oblong  lax  petalsi 
there  is  no  pericarpium,  but  a I'mall  re- 
ceptacle contains  feveral  roundilh  coni- 
prefl'ed  feeds,  crowned  with  a flenderfih- 
ment  Ibmewhat  like  a feather.  See  pliH 
XLir.  fig.  7. 

CLEMENTINE,  among  the  auguftine 

menks,  a perfon,  who,  after  havingbetJ 
nine  years  a fuperjor,  becomes  a private 
monk,  in  confequence  of  a bull  of  pope 
Clement.  - 

Clementines,  in  the  canon  law,  thecon*. 
ftitiitions  of  pope  Clement  V. 

CLENCH  NAILS,  in  fmitheiy.  Seeili! 
article  Nail. 

CLEOME,  in  botany,  a genus  of  pla”|s 
belonging  to  the  tetradynamia-filift®" 
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tlafs,  the  flower  of  which  confifts  of  four 
patent  petals  inclining  upwards  ; the  fruit 
is  a cylindrical  pod,  with  two  valves  and 
two  cells,  containing  feveral  round!  fh 
feeds. 

CLEPSYDRA,  a water-clock,  or  inftru- 
ment  to  meahire  time  by  the  fall  of  a cer- 
tain quantity  of  water. 

'[ii  cmfinSlion  of  a Clepsydra.  Xo  di- 
vide anv  cylindrical  veflel  into  parts,,  to, 
be  emptied  in  each  divifion  of.  time,  the 
time  wherein  the  whole,  and  that  where- 
in any  part  is  to  be  evacuated,  being 
given. 

Suppofe  a cylindrical  veifel,  whofe  charge 
ofwater  flows  out  in  twelve  hours,  were 
required  to  be  divided  into  parts,  to  be 
evacuated  each  hourt  x.  As  the  part  of 
time  I is  to  the  whoie  time  la,  fo  is  the 
fame  time  la  to  a fourth  proportional 
144.,  a.  Divide  the  altitude  ofthevcffel 
into  144  equal  pans : here  the  laft  will 
fail  to  the  lalt  hour  j the  three  next  above 
. to. the  laft  part  but  one;  the  five  next  to 
the  tenth  hour;  laltly,  the  twenty-three 
laft  to  the  firft  hour.  For  (ince  the  times 
increal’ein  the  feries  of  the  natural  num- 
bers I,  i,  3,  4,  5,  &c.  and  the  altitudes, 
if  the  numeration  be  in  a retrograde  or- 
der from  the  twelfth  hour,  increafe  in  the 
feries  of  the  unequal  numbers  i,  3,  3,  7, 
9,  the  altitudes  conipu'ed  from  the 
twelfth  hour  will  be  as  the  fquares  of  the 
times  I,  4,  g,  16,  25,  £?c.  Therefore 
the  fquares  of  the  whole  time,  144,  com- 
prehends all  the  parts  of  the  altitude  of 
the  veflel  to  be  evacuated.  But  a third 
proportional  to  i and  12  is  the  fquare  of 
II,  and  confequently  it  is  the  number  of 
equal  parts  in  which  the  altitude  is  to  be 
divided,  to  be  diftrihuted  according  to  the 
feries  of  the  unequal  numbers,  through 
the  equal  interval  of  hours. 

There  were  many  kinds  of  clepfydrte 
among  the  anfients  ; but  they  all  had  this 
in  common,  that  the  water  ran  generally 
tlirough  a narrow  pafTage,  from  one  vef- 
fel  to  another,  and  in  the  lower  was  a 
piece  of  cork  or  light  wood,  which,  as 
the  veflel  filled,  rofe  up  by  degrees,  and 
fliewed  the  hour.  The  reader  may  fee 
a delcription  of  a very  curious  clepfydra 
given  hy  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  11°  479.  of 
the  Philofophical  Tranfaflions. 

Clepsydra  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  a per- 
forated chemical  veifel,  and  an  itiftrinnent 
mentioned  by  Paracelfus,  contrived  to  con- 
vey fuffumigations  to  the  uterus. 

CLERGY,  clems,  'a  general  name 

given  to  the  body  of  ecciefiafticS'  of  the 


chriftian  church,  in  contradiftlnflion  to 
the  laity. 

The  diftinflion  of  chriftians  into  clergy 
and  laity,  was  derived  from  the  jewifh 
church,  and  adopted  into  the  chriftian 
by  the  apoftles  themfelves ! whenever  any 
number  of  converts  were  made,  as  foon 
as  they  were  capalile  of  being  formed  in- 
to a congregation  or  church,  a bifliop  or 
prefbyter,  with  a deacon,  were  ordained 
,to_  rainifter  to  them.  Of  the  bifliops, 
priefts,  and  deacons  the  clergy  originally 
confifted  ; but  in  the  third  century,  ma- 
ny inferior  orders  were  appointed,  as  fub- 
fervient  to  the  office  of  deacon,  fuch  as 
fubdeacons,  acolythifts,  readers,  &c. 

The  privileges  and  immunities  which  the 
clergy  of  the  primitive  chriftian  church 
enjoyed,  deferve  our  notice.  In  the  firft 
place,  when  they  travelled  upon  necef- 
fary  occafions,  they  were  to  be  entertain- 
ed by  their  brethren  of  the  clergy,  in  all 
places,  out  of  the  public  revenues  of  the 
church.  When  any  bifliop,  or  prefbyter, 
came  to  a foreign  church,  they  were  to 
be  complimented  with  the  honorary  pri- 
vilege of  performing  divine  offices,  and 
confecrating  the  eucharift  in  the  church. 
The  great  care  the  clergy  had  of  the  cha- 
rafters  and  reputations  of  thofe  of  their 
order,  appears  from  hence,  that'  in  all 
accufations,  efpecially  againft  bifhops, 
they  required  the  teftimony  of  two  or 
three  witnefles  of  good  charadfer : nor 
vyas  aiiy  heretic  admitted  as  an  evidence, 
againft  a clergyman.  With  regard  to 
the  refpedl  paid  to  the  clergy  by  the  civil 
government  it  confifted  chiefly  in  exempt- 
ing them  from  foine  kind  of  obligations 
to  which  others  were  liable,  and  granting 
them  certain  privileges  and  immunities 
which  others  did  not  enjoy. 

By  the  ecclefiaftical  laws,  no  clergyman 
was  allowed  to  relinquiflihis  ftation  with- 
out juft  grounds  and  leave:  but  in  fome 
cafes  relignation  was  allowed  of,  as  in 
old-age,  licknefs,  or  other  infirmities. 
The  laws  were  no' lefs  fevere  againft  all 
wandering  clergymen,  or  fuch,  as  hav- 
ing deferred  their  own  church,  would  fix 
in  no  other.  There  were  laws  which 
obliged  the  clergy  to  conftant  attendance 
Upon  their  duty  : others  inhibited  plura- 
lities, or  the  officiating  in  two  parochial 
churches;  or  following  any  .fecular  em- 
ployments. Another  fort  of  laws  relpedl- 
ed  the  outward  behaviour  of  the  clergy; 
fuch  inhibited  them  from  conerponding 
or  converfmg  too  freely  with  Jews  and 
gentile  pit ilofophers ; and  there  were 
4 L » canon 
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canons  v4iich  reftrainpd  tliem  frona  eat- 
ing and  drinking  in  taverns,  or  being 
ptefent  at  the  public  theatres.  It  was  al- 
io enafted,  that  no  bilhops,  prefbyters, 
or  deacons  Ihould  vifit  widows  and  vir- 
gins alone,  but  in  the  company  of  fome 
other  of  the  clergy,  or  fome  grave  chrif- 
tians.  As  to  the  falhion  of  their  appa- 
rel, it  does  not  appear  that,  for  feveral 
ages,  there  were  any  diftinftions  obferved 
therein  between  them  and  the  laity. 

The  clergy  of  the  church  of  Rome  are 
diftinguiihed  into  regular  and  fecular : 
the  regular  clergy  confijls  of  thofe  monks 
or  religious,  who  have  taken  upon  them 
holy  orders  of  the  priefthood,  in  their  re- 
fpeflive  monafteries.  The  fecular  clergy 
are  thofe  vvhich  are  not  of  any  religious 
order,  and  have  the  care  and  direflian 
of  parilhes.  The  proteftant  clergy'are 
all  feculars. 

The  romilh  church  forbids  the  clergy  of 
lier  communion  to  - marry  ; and  pretends 
that  a vow  of  perpetual  celibacy,  or  ab- 
ftinence  from  conjugal  fociety,  was  re- 
quired of  the  clergy  as  a condition  of 
their  ordination,  even  from  the  apofto- 
lical  ages. 

The  privileges  of  the  englifli  clergy,  by 
the  antient  ftatutes,  are  very  confider- 
able  ! their  goods  are  to  pay  no  toll  in 
fairs  or  tharkets  ; they  are  exempt  from 
all  offices  but  their  owri  ; from  the  king’s 
carriages,  polls,  &c.  from  appearing  at 
IherifF's  tqurns,  or  frank-pledges ; and 
are  not  to  be  fined  or  amerced  according 
to  their  fpiiitual,  but  their  temporal 
xneans.  A clergyman  acknowledging  a 
ftatute,  his  body  is  not  to  be  imprii'oned. 
If  he  be  convifled  of  a crime,  for  which 
the  benefit  of  clergy  Is  allowed,  he  fliall 
not  be  burnt  in  the  hand  ; and  he  (liall 
have  the  benefit  of  the  clergy  in  infinitum, 
■which  do  layman  can  have  more  than 
once. 

The  clergy,  by  common  law,  are  not  to 
he  burdened  in  the  general  charges  of  the 
laity  i nor  to  be  troubled  nor  incumber- 
ed, unlel's  exprelly  named  and  cbarged- 
the  ftatute  5 for  general  words  do  not 
affdfl  them  : thus,  if  a hundred  be  filed 
for  a robbery,  the  minifter  lhall  not  con- 
tribute) neither  ffiall  they  be  affelTed  to 
the  highway,  to  the  watch,  Sfr. 

The  revenues  of  the  clergy  were  antient- 
3y  more  conCderable  than  at  prefent. 
Ethelwolph,  in  855,  gave  them  a tythe  of 
all  goods,  and  a tenth  of  all  the  lands  in 
England,  free  from  all  fecular  fervices,. 
, taxes,  ■ , The  charter  whereby  this 


was  granted  them,  was  confitmed 
feveral  of  his  fuccelTors ; and  WillimJ 
the  conqueror,  finding  the  bilhoptics  fo 
rich,  created  them  into  baronies,  eich 
barony  containing  thirteen  knight’s  fees 
at  leaft ; but  fince  the  reformation  the 
bifeoprics  are  much  impoverilhed.  The 
revenues  of  the  inferior  clergy,  in  the  ge- 
neral, are  Imall,  a third  part  of  the  bell 
benefices  being  antiently,  by  the  pope's 
grant,  appropriated  to  monatteries,  upon 
the  diffblution  whereof  they  became  lay. 
fees.  Indeed  an  addition  was  made 
a Annae,  the  whole  revenues  of  fiift-fruits 
and  tenths  being  then  granted  to  raife  a 
fund  for  the  augmentation  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  poor  clergy  ; purfuant  to 
which,  a corporation  was  formed,  to 
whom  the  faid  revenues  were  conveyed 
in  truft,  &c. 

Benefit  of  Clergy  is  an  antient  privilege, 
whereby  one  in  orders  claimed  to  bedeli- 
vered  to  his  ordinary,  to  purge  himfelf  of 
felony  ! this  purgation  was  to  be  by  hit 
own  oath,  affirming  his  innocency,and  the 
oath^of  twelve  compurgators,  as  to  their 
belief  of  it,  before  a jury  of  twelve  clerksi 
if  the  clerk  failed  in  his  purgation,  lie 
was  deprived  of  his  charadler,  whereby 
he  became  a mere  layman  ; or  he  waste 
be  kept  in  prifon  till  a pardon  was  obtain- 
ed : but  if  he  purged  himfelf,  hewasfet 
at  liberty. 

This  was  formerly  admitted,  even  in 
cafes  of  miirderj  but  the  antient  coiirfe 
of  the  law  is  much  altered  upon  this  head, 
By  the  ftatutes  of  iS  Eliz.'cap.  vii,  cleiki 
are  no  more  committed  to  their  ordinary 
to  be  purged  j but  every  man  to  whom 
the  benefit  of  clergy  is  granted,  though 
not  in  orders,  is  put  to  read  at  the  bar, 
after  he  is  found -guilty,  and  convi&dof 
fuch  felony,  and  fo  burnt  on  the  hand, 
and  fet  free  for  the  firft  tiine,  if  the  ordi- 
nary or  deputy  Handing  by,  do  fay, 
legit  ut  clericus, . otherwife  he  fliail  fulftr 
death. 

It  appears  by  our  law'-book.s,  that  lay- 
men that  could  read,  had  the  privilege 
of  the  clergy  ever  fince  25  Edw.  III. 
which  allowance  never  was  condemned  in 
parliament,  but  rather  approved  of. 
Benefit  of  clergy  is  taken  in  many  cafes, 

CLERICAE,  in  general,  denotes  fome- 
- thing  belonging  to  a clerk.  Seethe  ar- 
ticle Clerk. 

CLERICO  ADMITTENDO.  See  the  aillcle 
Admittendo. 

Clerico  ckVTO per fiatutum  mercaUrwii 
a writ  for  the  delivery  of  a clerk  out  of 

prifpni 
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fiifoti,  who  is  in  cuftody  on  the  breach  of 

aftatute-merchant.  ' , . . 

Clerico  convicto  commijjo gaola  m de- 
mu  ordinani  deliberando,  a writ  that 
formeily  lay  for  delivering  to  his  ordina- 
ry a clerk  who  had  been  convifted  of 
felony,  if  ordinary  did  not  challenge 
him,  according  to  the  privileges  of  clerks 
in  thofe  days. 

Clerico  infra  facros  ordtms  conjtttuto  non 
tlkendo  in  officium,  is  a writ  to  releaCe  one 
ill  holy  orders,  from  an  office  iinpofed 
upon  him. 

CLERK,  a word  originally  ufed  to  denote 
a learned  man,  or  man  of  letters  ; whence 
the  term  became  appropriated  to  church- 
jnen,  who  were  from  thence  called  clerks 
or  clergymen  ; the  nobility  and  gentry 
being  ul'ually  bred  up  to  the  exercife  of 
arms,  and  none  left  but  the  ecclefiallics  to 
cultivate  the  fciences. 

Acephalous  Clerks,  a name  given  to  thofe, 
intheVIth  century,  who  feparated  from 
their  bifliops,  and  refufed  to  live'  in  com- 
ninnity  with  them  ; in  contradiftiiiflion 
to  canonic  clerks,  who  lived  with  their 
billiop,  according  to, the  canons. 

Clerk  is  alfo  applied  to  fuch  as  by  their 
courfe  of  life,  exercife  their  pens  in  any 
court  or  office,  of  which  there  are  vari- 
ous kinds : thus. 

Clerk  of  the  aSis,  an  officer  in  the  navy- 
office  appointed  for  recording  all  orders, 
contrafts,  bills,  warrants,  t^c.  tranfadled 
by  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  and  com- 
tnillioners  of  the  navy. 

of  the  affidavits,  the  officer,  in  the 
court  of  chancery,  who  files  all  affidavits 
made  ufe  of  in  court. 

Clerk  of  the  affife,  the  perfon  who  writes 
ail  things  judicially  done  by  the  juftices 
of  affife,  in  their  circuits. 

Clerk  c/tfo  bails,  an  officer  in  the  court  of 
king’s  bench,  whole  bulinefs  it  is  to  file 
all  bail-pieces  taken  in  that  court,  where 
he  always  attends. 

Clerk  of  the  check,  an  officer  belonging  to 
the  king's  court,  fo  called  becaufe  he  has 
the  check  andcontroulment  of  the  yeomen 
of  the  guard,  and  all  other  ordinaiy  yeo- 
men that  belong  to  the  king,  queen,  or 
prince.  He  likewifc,  by  himfelf  or  deputy, 
fets  the  w,itch  in  the  court.  There  is  alio 
an  officer  in  the  navy  of  the  fame  name, 
belonging  to  the  king’s  yards. 

Clerk  oj  the  crovjn,  an  officer,  in  the 
king’s  bench,  who  frames,  reads,  and 
records  all  indiflments  againlt  offenders, 
there  arraigned  or  indidled  of  any  public 
crime.  He  is  likewife  termed  clerk  of  the 


crown-office,  in  which  capacity  he  exhl" 
bits  informations  by  order  of  the  court 
for  divers  offences. 

Clerk  of  the  crovun,  in  chancery,  an  officer 
whole  bulinefs  it  is  conftantly  to  attend 
the  lord-chancellor,  in  perfon  or  by  de- 
puty, to  write  and  prepare  for  the  great- 
feal,  fpecial  matters  of  ftate  by  commif- 
fion,  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary, 
vi%.  commiffions  of  lieutenancy,  of  juf- 
tices of  affife,  oyer  and  terminer,  gaol- 
delivery,  and  of  the  peace;  all  gene- 
ral pardons;  granted  either  at  the  king’s 
coronation,  or  in  parliament : the  writs 
of  pariiSment,  with  the  names  of  the 
knights,  citizens,  and  burgeffes,  are  al- 
fo returned  into  his  office.  He  alfo  makes 
out  Ijpecial  pardons,  and  writs  of  execu- 
tion on  bonds  of  ftatute-ftaple  forfeited. 

Clerk  of  the  declarations,  he  that  files  all 
declarations  after  they  are  engroffed,  in 
caufes  depending  in  the  court  of  king’s 
bench. 

Clerk  ^ the  deliveries,  an  officer  of  the 
Tower,  whofe  funftitin  is  to  take  inden-t 
tures  for  all  ftores  and  ammunition  ilTued 
from  thence. 

Clerk  of  the  errors,  in  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas,  an  officer  who  tranl'cribes  and 
certifies  into  the  king’s  bench,  the  tenor 
of  the  record  of  the  aflion  on  which  the 
Writ  of  error,  made  out  bynhe  curfitor, 
is  brought  there  to  be  determined.  In 
the  king’s  bench,  the  clerk  of  the  errors 
tranfcrilies  and  certifies  the  records  of 
caufes,  by  bill,  in  that  court,  into  the' 
exchequer.  And  the  bufinefs  of  the  clerk 
ot  the  errors  in  the  exchequer,  is  to  tran- 
fcribe  the  records  certified-  thither  out  of 
the  king’s  bench,  and  to  prepare  them 
for  judgment  in  the  exchequer-chamber,. 

Clerk  of  the  effioins,  in  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas,  keeps  the  elfoin  roll,  or  en- 
ters effoins  : he  alfo  provides  parchment,, 
cuts  it  into  rolls,  marks  the  number  on. 
them, -delivers  out  all  the  rolls  to  every 
officer,  and  receives  them  again  when 
written.  See  the  article  Essoin. 

Clerk  of  the  ejireats,  an  officer  in  the 
exchequer,  who  every  term  receives  the 
ellreats  out  ot  the  lord-treafurer’s  remem- 
brancer’s office,  and  writes  them  out,  to 
he  levied  for  the  ciovvn.  ' 

Clerks  of  the  grcen-cloth.  See  the  article 
Green  cloth. 

Clerk  of  the  hamper,  oc.ianaper,  an  offi- 
cer in  chancery,  whole  buliners  is  to  re- 
ceive all  money  due  to  the  king  for  the 
feals  of  charters,  letters  patent,  comniil- 
fion.s,  and.  writs ; alfo  the  fees  dule  to  the 
8 officers 
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officers  for  enrolling  and  e>:amm!ng  them. 
®LER.K  of  the  enrollments,  an  officer  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  that  inrolls  and 
exemplifies  all  fines  and  recoveries,  and 
returns  vviits  of  entry. 

Clerk  ^ the  juries,  an  officer  of  thecorri- 
mon  pleas,  who  makes  out  the  writs 
called  habeas  corpus  and  diftringas,  for 
. juries  to  appear  either  in  that  court,  or 
at  the  affifes,  after  the  pannels  are  return- 
ed upon  the  venire  facias.  He  likewife 
enters  into  the  rolls  the  awarding  thefe 
writs,  and  makes  all  the  continuances  till 
verdift  is  given. 

Clerk  comptroller  of  the  king’s  houfhold,  an 
officer  of  the  king’s  court,  authorifed  to 
. allow  or  difallow  the  charges  of  purlui- 
vants,  meffcngers  of  the  green-cloth,  Sic. 
to  inrpe£l  and  controul  all  defeffs  of  any 
of  the  inferior  officers  ; and  to  fit  in  the 
counting-houCe  with  the  lord-fteward  and 
other  officers  of  the  houfliold,  for  regu- 
lating luch  matters. 

Clerk  of  the  kmg's  filler,  an  officer  of  the 
common  pleas,  to  whom  every  fine  is 
■ brought,  after  it  has  paffed  the  office  of 
the  cuKos  breviura  ; and  who  enters  the 
effefl  of  w'rits  of  covenant,  into  a book 
kept  for  that ,purpofe,  according  to  which 
all  the  fi.nes  of  that  term  are  recorded  in 
the  rolls  of  the  court. 

Clerk  of  the  king's  great  nvardrobe,  an  of- 
ficer who  keeps  an  account  of  all  things 
belonging,  to  the  wardrobe. 

Cle,rk  of  the  market,  an  officer  of  the 
king’s  houfe,  to  whom  is  given  the  charge 
of  the  king’s  meafures  and  weights,  the 
ftandards  of  thofe  that  ought  to  be  ufed 
all  over  England. 

Clerk  of  themchils,  or  nihils,  an  officer 
. of  the  exchequer,  who  makes  a roll  of 
all  (uch  films  as  are  nichilled  by  the  (lie- 
itiffs  upon  their  eftreats  of  green  wax, 
and  delivers  them  in  to  the  remembrancer 
of  the  treafury,  to  have  execution  done 
upon  them  for  tlie  king.  See  the  hrticle 
Nihils. 

Cwe-s-r.  of  the  ordnance,  an  officer  that  re- 
gifters  all  orders  concerning  the  king’s 
ordnance  in  the  tower. 

Clerk  of  the  outla-ivries,  an  officer  of  the 
common  pleas,  and  deputy  to  the  attor- 
ney general,  for  making  out  all  writs  of 
capias  utlagatum,  after  outlawry,  to 
which  there  mull  be  the  king’s  attorney’s 
name. 

Clerk  of  the  paper-office,  an  officer  be- 
longing to  the  kmg's  bench,  whofe  bnfi- 
nels  is  to  make  up  the  paper-books  of 
ipecial  pleadings  in  that  court. 


Clerk  of  the  parliament-rolls,  an  officer  in 
the  houfe  of  lords,  and  likewife  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  who  records  all  tranf. 
aaions  in  parliament,  and  engrolTes  them 
fairly  in  parchment-rolls. 

Clerk  of  the  peace,  an  officer  belonging  to 
the  feffions  of  the  peace,  whofe  bufiLfs 
is  to  read  indiaments,  inrol  the  proceed, 
ings,  and  draw  the  procefs : he  likewife 
certifies  into  the  king’s  bench,  tranfcripii 
ofindiaments,  outlawries,  attainders  and 
conviaions  had  before  the  juftices  of 
peace,  within  the  time  limited  by  ftatute 
under  a certain  penalty.  This  office  is 
in  the  gift  of  the  cuftos  rotulorum,  and 
- may  be  executed  by  deputy. 

Clerk  of  the  pells,  an  officer  that  belongs 
to  the  exchequer,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to 
enter  every  teller’s  bill  into  a parchment 
■ roll  called  pellis  receptorum,  and  to  make 
another  roll  of  payments,  called  pellis 
exituum. 

Clerk  of  the  petiy  bag,  an  officer  of  the 
court  of  chancery  , whereof  there  are  three, 
the  mafter  of  the  rolls  being  the  chief; 
their  bufinefs  is  to  record  the  return  of  all 
inquifitions  out  of  ever  y (hire,  to  make 
out  patents  of  cuftomers,  gaugeis,  com- 
ptrollers, Sfc.  liberates  upon  extents  uf 
ftatutes  ftaple,  conge  d’  elires  fur  hilhops, 
fummons  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  biir- 
gefies  to  parliament,  and  commifllons  di- 
redled  to  knights,  and  others,  of  every 
fiiire,  for  affieffing  fubfnlles  and  taxes, 
Clerk  of  the  pipe,  an  officer  of  the  exche- 
quer, who  having  the  accounts  of  all 
debts  due  to  the  king, 'delivered  out  of 
the  remernbrancer’s  office,  charges  them 
in  a great  roll,  folded  up  like  a pipe. 
He  writes  out  warrants  to  flieriffs,  to  levy 
the  faid  debts  on  the  goods  and  chattels 
of  the  (lebtors  ; and  if  they  have  no 
goods,  then  he  draws  them  down  to  the 
treafurer’s  remembrancer,  to  write  elfreats 
againft  their  lands. 

Clerk  of  the  pleas,  an  officer  of  the  ex- 
chequer, in  whofe  office  all  the  officers  of 
the  court,  having  fpeclal  privilege,  ought 
to  fue,  or  be  fued,  in  any  aftion.  In 
this  office  alfo  adlions  at  law  may  he 
profecuted  by  other  perfons,  but  the 
plaintiff  ought  to  be  tenant  or  debtor  to 
the  king,  or  fome  way  accountable  to 
him.  The  under-clerks  ate  attorneys  in 
all  fiiits. 

Clerks  of  the  pri-vy-feal,  four  officers  that 
attend  the  lord-privy- feal,  for  writing 
and  making  out  all  things  that  are  lent 
by  warrant  from  the  fignet  to  the  privy- 
feal,  and  to  be  palTed  the  gveat-feal ; nttl 

likewife 
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i;ke\vife  to  make  out  pnvy-feals,  upon 
fpecial  occafions  of  his  majcfty’s  affairs, 
as  for  loan  of  money,  or  the  hke. 

Clerk  of  the  rolls,  an  officer  of  the  chan- 
cery, whofe  bufuiefs  is  to  make  fearches 
alter’  and  copies  of  deeds,  offices,  ISc. 
Clerk  of  the  rules,  an  officer  of  the  court 
of  king’s  bench,  who  draws  up  and  en- 
ters all  the  rules  and  orders  made  in 
court,  and  gives  rules  of  courfe  in  divers 
writs. 

Clerk  of  the  fenioers,  an  officer  who  writes 
and  records  the  proceedings  of  the  com- 
miffioners  of  the  fewers. 

Clerk  ofthefgnet,  an  officer  continually 
attending  upon  his  majefty’s  principal  fe- 
cretary,  who  has  the  cuftody  of  the  privy- 
(Ignet,  as  well  for  fealing  the  king’s  pri- 
vate letters,  as  thofe  grants  which  pafs 
the  king’s  hand  by  bill  figned.  There 
are  four  of  thefe  officers,  who  liaye  their 
diet  at  the  fecretary’s  table, 
iw  Clerks,  officers  in  chancery,  next  in 
degree  below  the  twelve  mailers,  whofe 
bufinefs  is  to  inrol  commiffions,  pardons, 
patents,  warrants,  &c.  which  pafs  the 
great  feal:  they  were  antiently  clerici, 
and  forfeited  their  places  if  they  married. 
They  are  alfo  attorneys  for  parties  in  fuits 
depending  in  the  court  of  chancery. 

Clerk  of  the  fuperfedcas,  an  officer  of  the 
common  pleas,  who  makes  out  writs  of 
fuperfedeas,  forbidding  the  Iheriff  to  re- 
turn the  exigent  upon  a defendant’s  ap- 
pearing thereto  on  an  outlawry. 

Clerk  of  the  trmfurj,  an  officer  belonging 
to  the  court  of  common  pleas^  who  has 
the  charge  of  keeping  the  records  of  the 
court,  makes  out  all  records  of  nifi  priiis, 
and  likewife  all  exemplifications  of  re- 
cords being  in  the  treafury.  He  has  the 
fees  due  for  all  fearches,;  and  has  under 
him  an  under-keeper,  who  always  keeps 
one  key  of  the  treafury-door. 

Clerk  of  the  ^varrants,  an  officer  of  the 
common  pleas,  whofe  bufinefs  i»  to  en- 
ter all  warrants  of  attorney  for  plaintiffs 
and  defendants  in  fuit ; and  to  inrol 
deeds  of  bargain  and  fale,  that  are  ac- 
knowledged in  court,  or  before  a judge. 
His  office  is  likewife  to  eftreat  into  the 
' exchequer  all  ilfues,  fines,  eftreats,  and 
amercements,  which  grow  due  to  the 
crown  in  that  court. 

HiAg  Clerk.  See  Riding. 
CLERMONT,  a city  and  bifhop's  fee  of 
France,  in  the  territory  of  Auvergne, 
and  province  of  Lyonois,  about  feventy- 
five  miles  weft  of  Lyons:  eaft  longitude 
3°»o',  and  north  latitude  45®  4a'. 


CLERODENDRUM,  in  botany,  a genus 
of  the  didynamia  angiofpermia  clafs  of 
plants,  the  flower  of  which  confilfs  of 
only  one  petal,  with  a flender  and  long 
tube  ; its  upper  lip  is  concave,  ereCl,  ob- 
tufe,  and  divided  into  two  fegments ; 
and  the  under  lip,  being  of  the  length  of 
the  upper,  is  divided  into  three  reflex  and 
obtule  fegments  : the  fruit  is  a roundifti 
drupe;  and  the  feed  is  roundifli  and 
Angle. 

CLEROMANCY,  »x«§0|«av7na,  a fort  of 
divination  performed  by  throwing  lots, 
which  -were  generally  black  and  white 
beans,  little  clods  of  earth,  or  pebbles  ; 
alfo  dice,. or  fuch  like  things,  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  certain  charafters.  They  call  the 
lots  into  a velfel,-  and  having  made  fup- 
plicatibn  to  the  gods  to  direS  them,  drew 
them  out,  and}  according  to  the  cha- 
rafilers,  conjefilured  what  Ihould  happen 
to  them. 

CLERUS,  a clerk.  See  the  artide 
Clerk.  ' 

CLETHRA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
decandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the. 
flower  of  which  cenfifts  of  five  roundift!, 
oblong,  refilo-patent  petals,  twice  the 
length  of  the  cup,  and  broadeft  towards 
their  extremities  : the  fruit  is  a roundiflj 
capfule  inclofed  in  a cup,  and  formed 
three  valves,  containing  three  cells  t the 
feeds  are  numerous  and  angular. 

CLE’ifES,  or  Clef,  the  capital  of  the 
dutchy  of  Cleve,  in  the  circle  of  Weft- 
phalia,  in  Germany,  fituated  near  the 

, weftern  fliore  of  the  river  Rhine:  eaft 
long.  5"  36',  and  north  lat.  51“  40'. 

It  is' fubjefl  to  the  king  of  Pruflia, 

CLEVELAND,  a diftrifl  in  the  north- 
riding  of  Yorklhire,  from  which  the 
noble  family  of  Fitzroy  takes  the  title  of 
duke. 

CLEW  of  a fail,  in  naval  affairs,  is  the 
lower  corner  of  it,  to  which  are  made  fall 
the  Iheets  and  tacks  : a fquare  fail  hath  no 
clew, 

A fail  .with  a great  clew,  is  one,  with  a 
great  gearing  or  floping'down.  To  fpread 
a clew,  is  fajd  of  a ihip  that  has  a very 
long  yard,  and  therefore  has  much  can- 
vas in  her  fail. 

Clew-garnet,  a rope  made  fall  to  the 
clew  of  the  fail,  and  running  from  thence 
to  the  block,  feized  to  the  middle  of  the 
main  and  fore-yard,  which,  in  furling, 
hales  up  the  clew  of  the  fail  clofe  to  tiie 
middle  of  the  yai'd. 

Clew-line,  the  fame  to  the  top-fails,  top- 
gallant fails,  and  Ijarit-fails,  that  the 

clew- 
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clew-garnet  is  to  the  main-fail  and  fore- 
fail, and  has  the  fame  ufe. 

In  a guft  of  wind,  when  the  top-fail  is 
to  be  taken  in,  it  is  ufual  firft  to  hale 
home  the  lee  clew  of  the  fail,  whereby  it 
becomes  eafier  to  take  in  the  fail. 

CLIENT,  cliens,  among  the  Romans,  a 
citizen  who  put  himfelf  under  the  pro- 
teftion  of  fome  great  man,  who,  in  re- 
fpeft  of  that  relation,  was  called  patron. 
This  patron  alTiIted  his  client  with  his 
proteffion,  intereft,  and  goods ; and  the 
client  gave  his  vote  for  his  patron,  when 
he'fought  any  office  for  himfelf  or  his 
friends.  Clients  owed  refpeft  to  their 
patrons,  as  thefe  owed  them  their  pro- 
teftion. 

The  right  of  patronage  was  appointed 
by  Romulus,  to  unite, the  rich  and  poor 
together  in  fuch  a manner,  as  that  one 
might  live  without  contempt,  and  the 
other  without  envy  ; but  the  condition 
of  a client,  in  courfe  of  time,  became 
little  elfe  but  a moderate  flavery. 

Client  is  now  ufed  for  a party  in  a law- 
fuit,  who  has  turned  over  his  caufe  into 
the  hands  of  a counfellor  or  folicitor. 

CLIFF,  or  Clee,  in  mufic.  See  Clef. 

CLIFFORTIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
dioecia-icofandria  clafs  of  plants : it  has 
no  corolla ; the  calyx  of  the  female.flowtr 
is  compofed  of  three  leaves,  and  is  fituated 
upon  the  germen  5 the  ftyles  are  two,  fi- 
liform, long,  and  plumofe ; the  fruit  is 
an  oblong  roundifh  capfule,  containing 
two  cells,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a 
fingle  feed,  of  a round  or  cylindrical 
lhape. 

CLIMACTERIC,  annus  (ImaSlerkus, 
among  phyficians  and  natural  hillorians, 
a critical  year  in  a perfon’s  life,  in  which 

. he  is  fuppofed  toftand  in  great.danger  of 
death. 

According  to  fome,  every  feventh  year  is 
a climafleric  ; but  others  allow  only  thofe 
years  produced  by  multiplying  7,  by  the 
odd  number  3,  5,  7,  and  9,  to  be  cli- 
mafterical.  Thefe  years,  they  fay,  bring 
with  them  fome  remarkable  change  with 
refpe£t  to  health,  life,  or  fortune ; the 
grand  climafteric  is  the  fixty-third  year  ; 
but  fome,  making  two,  add  to  this  the 
eighty-firft:  the  other  remarkable  climac- 
terics are  the  feventh,  twenty-firlf,  thirty- 
fifth,  forty-ninth,  and  fifty-fixth.  The 
credit  of  climafteric  years  can  only  be  fiip- 


ported'by  the  daarine  of  numbers  inlra 
duced  by  Pythagoras  ; though  manyemi' 
nent  men,  both  among  the  antients  and 

moderns,  appdar  to  have  had  great  faith 
in  it. 

CLIMATE,  in  geography,  a fpace  upon 
the  furface  of  the  terreftrial  globe,  con- 
tained between  two  parallels,  and’fo  far 
diftant  from  each  other,  that  the  longed 
day  in  one  differs  half  an  hour  from  the 
longed  day  in  the  other  parallel. 

The  difference  of  dimateaarifes  from  the 
different  inclination  or  obliquity  of  the 
fphere  : the  antients  took  the  parallel 
wherein  the  length  of  the  longed  day  is 
twelve  hours  and  three  quarters  forW 
beginning  of  the  fird  climate  : as  to  thofe 
parts  that  are  nearer  to  the  equator  than 
that  parallel,  they  were  not  accounted  to 
be  in  any  climate,  either  becaufe  they 
- may,  in  a loofe  and  general  fenfe,  be 
confidered  as  being  in  a right  fphere, 
though,  ffriaiy  fpeaking,  only  the  parts 
under  the  equator  are  fo;  or  becaufe 
they  were  thought  to  be  uninhabited  by 
reafon  of  the  heat,  and  were  befides  un- 
known. The  antients,  confidering  the 
' diverfity  there  is  in  the  rifing  and  felting 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  efpecially  the  fun, 
andj  in  confequence  thereof,  the  diffe- 
rence in  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights 
in  different  places,  divided  as  much  of 
the  earth  as  was  known  to  them,  into  cli- 
mates j and  inftead  of  the  method  now 
in  ufe,  of  fetting  down  the  latitude  of 
• places  in  degrees,  they  contented  them- 
felves  with  faying  in  what  climate  the 
place  under  confideration  was  fituated. 
According  to  them,  therefore,  what  they 
judged  the- habitable  part  of  the  northern 
liemifphere  was  divided  into  feven  cli- 
mates, to  which  the  like  number  of  foutliern 
ones  correfponded., 

A parallel  is  faid  to  pafs  through  the 
middle  of  a climate,  when  the  longelf 
day  in  that  parallel  differs  a quarter  ot  an 
hour  from  the  longcft  day  in  either  of  the 
extreme  parallels  that  bound  the  climatei 
this  parallel  does  not  divide  the  climate 
into  two  equal  parts,  but  the  part  neared 
to  the  equator  is  larger  than  the  other,  be- 
caiife  the  farther  we  go  from  the  equator, 
“ the-  lefs  increafe  of  latitude  will  be  fulHci- 
ent  to  increafe  the  length  of  the  longed 
day  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
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^ Table  of  Climates  accordlng  to  Ricciolus,  wherein  the  effeffs  of  refrafifion  are 

allowed  for. 
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Soma  of  the  moderns  reckon  the  diffe- 
rent climates  by  the  increafe  of  half  an 
hour  in  the  length  of  the  longeft  day,  he- 
ginniiig  at  the  equator,  and  going  on  till 
they  come  to  the  polar  circle  towards  the 
pole;  they  then  count  the  climates  by  the 
increafe  of  a whole  natural  day,  in  the 
length  of  the  longeft  day,  till  they  come 
to  a parallel,  under  which  the  day  is  of 
the  length  of  fifteen  natural  days,  or  half 
a month ; from  this  parallel  they  pro- 
ceed to  reckon  the  climates  by  the  in- 
creale  of  half  or  whole  months,  in  the  ar- 
tificial day,  till  they  come  to  the  pole  it- 
felf,  under  which  the  length  of  the  day 
is  fix  months.  Thofe  between  the  equa- 
tor and  the  polar  circles,  are  called  hour 
tlimates;  and  thofe  be.tvveen  the  polar 
circles  and  the  poles,  month  climates. 
Vulgarly  the  term  climate  is  beftowed  on 
any  country  or  region  differing  f rom  one 
another,  either  in  r'efpeft  of  the  feafons, 
the  quality  of  the  foil,  or  even  the  man-  • 
tiers  of  the  inhabitants,  without  any  re- 
gai'd  to  the  length  of  the  longeft  day. 

CfilMAX,  or  Gradation,  in  rhetoric,  a 
figure  wherein  the  word  or  exprelfion 
tVhich  ends  the  fiift  member  of  a period 
begins  the  fecond,  and  fo  on  ; fo  that 
every  memher  will  lUake  a diftinfl  fen- 
tence,  taking  its  rife  from  the  next  fore- 
going^^ till  the  argument  and  period  be 
beautiliilly  flniflied  : or  in  the  terms  of 
the  fcliools,  ’lis  when  the  word  or  ex- 
pielllon,  which  was  predicate  in  the  firft 
member  of  a period,  is  fubjctl  to  a fe- 


cond, and  fo  on,  till  the  argument  and 
period  be  brought  to  a noble  concliifion  ; 
as  in  the  following  gradation  of  Dr. 
Tillotfon.  “ After  we  have  praftifed 
“ good  aflions  a while,  tliey  become 
" eafy  ; and  when  they  are  eafy,  we  be- 
•“  gin  to  take  pleafure  in  tjiem  ; aiid 
“ when  they  pleafe  us,  we  do  them  fre- 
“ quently  ; and  by  frequency  of  acts,  a 
“ thing  grows  into  a habit;  and  con- 
“ firmed  habit  is  a fecond  kind  of  na- 
“ ture ; and  fo  far  as  any  thing  is  natu- 
“ ral,  fo  far  it  is  necefiaiy,  and  We  can 
“ hardly  do  otherwile ; nay,  we  do  it 
“ many  times,  when  we  do  not  think 
“ of  it.” 

CLINCH,  in  the  fea-laiiguage,  that  part 
of  a cable  which  is  bended  about  the  ring 
of  the  anchor,  and  then  feized,  or  made 
fa  ft. 

CLINCHING,  in  the  fea-lnnguage,  a kind 
of  flight  caulking  ufed  atfea,  in  a prof- 
■pefit  of  foul  weaiher,  about  the  polls:  it 
confifts  ill  driving  a little  oakum  into  their 
feams,  to  prevent  the  water’s  coming  in 
at  them. 

CLINIC,  a term  applied  bjf  the  antient 
duirch-hiftoriansj  to  thofe  who  received 
baptifiii  on  their  death  bed. 

It  was  the  dntfrine  of  many  of  the  fa- 
thers, that  baptifm  wafhed  away  all  pre- 
vious fins,  and  that  there  was  no  at- 
tonement  for  fins  committed  after  bap- 
tim.  On  ihis  account  many  defentd 
that  facraiiKT.t  till  they  wereanived  at 
the  laft  ftage  of  life,  and  were  pretty  fafe 
4.  M fioin 
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from  the  danger  of  finning  any  more. 

Clinic,  in  a modern  fenfe,  is  feldora  ufed 
but  for  a quack,  or  rather  for  an  empi- 
rical nurfe,  who  pretends  to  have  learned 
the  art  of  curing  difeafes  by  attending  on 
the  fick. 

Clinic  medicine,  medicina  clinica,  was 
particularly  ufed  for  the  method  of  vjfit- 
ing  and  treating  fick  perfons  in  bed,  for 
the  more  exa£t  difcovery  of  all  the  fymp- 
toms  of  their  difeafe. 

CLINOIDES,  in  anatomy,  are  four  fmall 
procelTes  in  the  infide  of  the  os  fphenoides, 
forming  a cavity  called’  fella  turcica,  in 
the  middle  of  that  bone  in  which  lies  the 
glandula  pituitaria. 

CLINOPODIUM,  in  botany,  ti.  genus  of 
'the  didynamia-gymnofpermia  clafs  of 
plants,  whole  corolla  confills  of  one  rin- 
gent  petal : it  has  no  pericarpium  ; the 
cup  is  contraaed  at  the  heck,  gibbous  at 
the  belly,  and  contains  four-roundifh 
feeds. 

CLITORIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
diadelphia-decandria  clafs  of  plants : the 
flower  is  papilionaceous  : the  vexillum  is 
very  large,  patent,  and  plicatile:  the 
alte  are  oblong  and  obtufe,  and  Ihorter 
than  the  vexillum : the  carina  is  fhortpr 
than  the  alas,  and  is  roundiih  and  hook* 
ed : the  fruit  is  a very  long  pod,  com- 
preffed,  having  one  cell  and  two  valves  ; 
the  feeds  are  numerous,  and  kidney- 
fliaped. 

CLITORIS,  or  as  fome  call  it,  meniula 
muliebris,  in  anatomy,  a part  of  the  ex- 
ternal female  pudenda,  fituated'^  at  the 
angle  which  the  nymphse  form  with  each 
other,  • _ 

Its  common  ftate  is  to  be  almoft  entirely 
buried  under  the  fkin  or  prepuce.  Its 
general  fize  is  that  of  the  uvula,  or  fcarce 
■fo  much  : its  fhape  much  refembles_  the 
fliape  of  that  part,  yet  it  fometimes  is 
found  of  an  extraordinary  bignefs,  as 
large  as'the  penis  : but  even  in- this  cafe, 
it  has  ho  urethra.  It  has  a glans  of  apex 
as  the  penis  has,  but  this  is  not  perforat- 
ed. It  is  ufually  covered  with  a fcetid 
matter,  like  that  of  the  glans  of  the  penis. 
The  prepuce  covering  the  glans  of  the 
clitoris,  is  formed  of  the  cutis  of  the  pu- 
dendum, and  furnilhed  with  nervous 
papillse  : hence  it  is  of  exquifite  fenfibili- 
ty  to  the  touch.  It  has  allb  a ligament, 

_by  which  it  is  connefled  to  the  offa  pubis, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  penis  is  in 
men.  Its  ufe  is  to  produce  a tittilation  in 
the  coifus,  and  to  encreafe  the  pleafure. 

CLOACA,  in  roman  antiquity,  the  cora- 
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mon  fewer,  by  which  the  filth  of  the  citv 
of  Rome  was  carried  away.  . 

It  was  built  with  great  ilones,  in  the 
form  of  an  arch,  fo  well  fattened  and  ce. 
mented  together,  that  the  continual  run- 
ning of  water  and  filth  had  not  damaged 
it  in  the  fpace  of  700  years;  There  were 
many. finks  in  the  city,  which  all  fell  i„io 
this  common  fewer  ; and  the  officers  an. 
pointed  to  take  care  of  this  work,  and 
to  fee  it  repaired,  were  called  curalores 
cloacarum  urbis. 

Cloaca,  in  comparative  anatomy,  imports 
■the  canal,  in  birds,  through  which  the  egg 
defcends  from  the  ovary  in  its  exit.  °° 

CLOATHED,  in  the  fea-language.  A 
matt  is  faid  to  be  cloathed,  when  the  fail 
is  fo  long  as  to  reach  down  to  the  grat. 
ings  of  the  hatches,  fo  that  no  wind  can 
' blow  below  the  fail. 

CLOCK,  a kind  of  movement,  or  machine 
ferving  to  meafure  time. 

The  invention  of  clocks  is  attributed  to 
Pacificus,  archdeacon  of  Verona,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Lotharius : others 
afcribe'it  to  Boetius,  about  tlie  year  510; 
be  that  as-it  will,  it  is  certain  that  the 
art  of  making  clocks,  fiich.  as  are  now  in 
ufe,  was  either  firft  invented,  or  at  leali 
retrieved  in  Germany,  about  230  years 
ago;  and  the  invention  of  pendulum 
clocks,  lb  late. as  the  laft  age,  is  difputed 
between  Huygens  and  Galileo. 
Principles  of  Clock  and  Watch  wl. 
In  all  automata,  or  machines  of  clock- 
work,  there  is  a natural  agent,  or  principle 
'"of  motion,  which,  byaflingon  onepart, 
gives  motion  to  that  and  all  the  other 
parts  depending  upon  it,  and  confequent- 
ly  becomes  the  primum  mobile,  or  M 
mover,  to  the  whole  machine- 
In  common  clocks  and  watches,  this  is 
of  two  forts,  ’via,  a fpring  or  a weight; 
either  of  which  may  be  made  to  aft  with 
any  determinate  force:  the  fpring;  by 
its  elafticity ; and  the  weight,  by  its  gra- 
vity. In  thefe  machines  this  force  is  re- 
quired, to  be  fuch  as  will  overcome  the 
vis  inertice,  and  fridlion,  of  all  the  parts 
in  motion,  which  in  watches  is  very  in- 
confiderable,  but  in  clocks  is  much  great- 
er, and  that  in  proportion  as  they  are 
more  compounded. 

The  manner  that  a weight  afts  upon  the 
cylinder,  about  which  the  line  or  cord 
(to  which  it  hangs)  is  wound,  is  eafy  to 
be  underllood  by  all : but  the  aftion  of 
the  fpring  coiled  up  within  the  cylindric 
barrel;  or  box  of  a clock  or  watch,  is 
fomewhat  more’  nice  and  mylterious; 
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and  tlie  manner  how  it  a6ls  upon  the 
fufee  always  with  an  equal  force,  by 
means  of  the  chain  and  the  proper  figure 
of  the  fufee,  for  that  purpofe,  is  next  to 

be  explained.  . r , 

The  chain  being  fixed  at  one  end  ot  the 
fufee,  and  at  the  otiier  to  the  ba.rrel  ; 
when  the  machine  is  winding  up,  the 
fufee  is  turned  round,  and  of  courfe  the 
barrel;  on  the  irifide  of  which  is  fixed 
one  end  of  the  fpring,  the  other  end  be- 
ing fixed  to  an  immovable  axis  in  the 
center.  As  the  barrel  moves  round;  it 
coils  the  fpring  feveral  times  about  the 
axis,  thereby  encreafing  its  elaftic  force  to 
a proper  degree : all  this  while  the  chain 
is  drawn  off  the  barrel  upon  the  fufee, 
and  then  wihen  the  inllrument  is  wound 
up,  the  fpring,  by  its  elallic  force  endea- 
vouring conilantly  to  unbend  itfelf,  a£ls 
upon  the  barrel,  by  tarrying  it  round,  by  • 
which  the  chain  is  drawn  off  from  the 
fufee;  and  thus  turns  the  fufee,  and  con- 
fequently  the  whole  machinery. 

Now,  as  the  fpring  unBends  itfelf  by  de- 
grees, its  elaftic  force,  by  which  it  affedls 
the  fufee,  will  gradu.ally  decreafe ; and 
therefore,  unlefs  there  were  fbme  mdcha- 
nical  contrivance  in' the  figure  of  the  fu- 
perficies  of  the  i'lilee,  to  cauTe,  that  as  the 
fpring  grows  weak,  the  chain  fhall  be  re- 
moved farther  from  the  center  of  the  fu- 
fee, fo  that  \Vhat  is  16ft  in  the  fpring’s 
ehllicity,  is  gained  in  the  length  of  the 
lever!  were  it  not  for  this  contrivance, 
the  fpring’s  force  would  always  be  un- 
equal upon  the  fufee,  and  thus  would 
turn  the  fufee,  and  confequently  the  whole 
machinery  unequally.  All  which  is  re- 
medied by  the  conical  figure  of  the  fufee. 
The  fufee  being  afiled  upon,  or  put  in 
motion,  by  an  uniform  force,  the  great 
wheel,  which  is  fixed,  to  it,  is  put  into 
motion,  and  that  drives  the  pinion  of  the 
center-wheel,  which  center- wheel  drives 
the  pinion  of  the  third  wheel,  and  this 
drives  the  pinion  of  the  contrate  wheel, 
and  this  the  pinion  of  the  balance-vvhee), 
which  plies  the  tw'O  pallets  on  the  axis 
of  the  balance,  and  keeps  the  balance  in 
motion. 

The  balance  in  a watch  is  inftead  of  the 
pendulum  in  a clock,  both  fervirig  to 
govern  the  motion  of  the  whole  niachi- 
nery.  To  this  balance  is  fixed  a fmall 
Heel  fpiral  fpring,  which  regulates  the 
motions  thereof,  and  makes  it  equable  ; 
whence  it  has  its  name  of  regulator. 

When  the  watch  is  wound  up,  the  chain 
from  the  fpring  exerts  a force  upon  the 


fufee,  which  gives  motion  to  all  the  parts 
of  the  machine,  in  the  following  manner  ; 
as  will  be  eafy  to  underltand,  when,  the 
n'umber  of  teeth  in  each  wheel,  and  leaves 
in  the  pinions  which ihey  drive,  are  fpeci- 
fied,  and  thefe  in  modern  thirty-hour 
watches  are  as  follows. 


Teeth. 

Leaves, 

Great  wheel  48- 

1% 

Center-wheel  54 

6 

Third  wheel  84 

6 

Contrate  wheel  48 

6 

Balance-wheel  15 

1 pallets. 

Hence  it  is  eafy  to 

conceive  how  often 

any  one  wheel  moves  round  in  the  time 
of  one  revolution  of  that  which  drives  it. 
Thus  the  great  wheel  on  the  fufee,  hav- 
ing forty-eight  teeth,  and  driving  the 
center-wheel  by  a pinion  of  twelve,  mull 
caufe  the  center-wheel  to  move  round 
four  times  in  one  turn  of  the  fufee,  and 
fo  for  all  the  reft,  as  follows. 
i2)48(4.x:turns  of  the  center  ") 

6)54.(9  — turns  of  the  third  ( , , , 
6)48(8— turns  of  the  contrate  C 
6)48(8— turns  of  the  balance  3 
Whence  it  follows,  that  the  turns  of  each 
of  thefe  wheels  refpeiSively,  in  one  turn 
of  the  fufee,  will  be  had  by  multiplying 
thofe  feveral  quotients  together  fucceffive- 
ly  as  follows, 

I'v.c  rfufee wheel 
4Xir:  4 / '9  1 <^6nter- wheel 

9X4X1—  36  > M .e  third  wheel  , 

8X9X4X'i—  i I I'contratewhecI, 
'SxSx9X4Xi=:i304J  (-1  Cbalance  wheel 
See  the  article  Beats  of  a mjatch. 

But  all  that  has  been  hitherto  faid,  (hews 
only  the  minutes  of  an  hour,  and  feconds 
or  quarter  feconds  of  a minute,  for  no- 
thing has  been  yet  mentioned  relating  to 
the  mechanifm  for  (liewing  the  hour  of 
the  day.  This  part  of  the  work  lies  con- 
cealed from  light,  between  the  upper  plate 
of  the  watch-frame  and  the  dial-platen 
In  this  work,  ABC  (plate  XLIII. 
-N°.  J.).is  the  uppermoft  fide  of  ihe 
frame-plate,  as  it  appears  when  detached 
from  the  dial-plate:  the  middle  of  this 
plate  is  perforated  with  a hole,  re- 
ceiving that  end  of  the  arbor  of  the 
center-wheel,  which  carries  the  mi- 
nute-hand ; near  the  plate  is  fixed  a 
pinion  ai  of  ten  teeth  : this’  is  called 
the  pinion  cf  report;  it  drives  a wheel 
cd  o(  forty  teeth;  this  wheel  cd  car- 
ri»s  n ninion  ef  of  twelve  teeth;  and 
this  drives  a wheel  with  thirty -fix 

teeth. 

4 M a 
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As  in  the  body  of  the  watch  the  wheels 
every  where  divide  the  pinions,  here,  on 
the  contrary,  the  pinions  divide  the 
wheels,  and  by  that  means  decreafe  the 
inoiion,  which  is  here  neceffary ; tor  the 
hour-hand,  wliich  is  carried  on  a focket 
lixed  on  the  wheel  is  required  to 
move  but  once  round,  while  the  pinion 
ai  moves  twelve  times  round.  To  this 
end  the  motion  of  tire  wheel  ct/ is  i of 
the  pinion  ai:  again,  while  the  wheel 
cd,  or  the  pinion  ef,  goes  once  round, 
it  turns  the  wheel  gA  out  i part  round  5 
confequenlly  the  motion  of  g A is  but 
of  5 of  the  motion  of  ab-,  but^of|:=;-j-s-, 
that  is,  the  hour-wheel  gh  moves  once 
round  in  the  time  that  the  pinion  of  re- 
port, on  the  arbor  of  the  center  or  minute- 
wheel,  makes  twelve  revolutions,  as  re- 
quired. 

Having  thus  lliewn  the  nature  and  me- 
chanifm  of  a watch,  the  ftrufture  of  that 
part  of  a clock  which  is  concerned  in 
iliewing  the  time,  will  eafiiy  be  under- 
ftood. 

The  mechanifm  of  a clock  conllfts  of  two 
parts,  one  to  fiiew  the  time,  the  other  to 
report  it,  by  ftriking  the  hour  upon  a bell. 
Each  partis  afluated  or  moved by  weights, 
as  in  common  clocks ; or  by  fprings  in- 
cluded in  boxes  or  barrels,  as  that  repre- 
fented  by  A.  (ibid.'H°.  2.)  This  cylin- 
der moves'  the  fufee  B,  and  ■the  great 
wheel  C (to  which  it  is  fixed)  by  the  line 
. or  cord  that  goes  round  each,  and  anfwers 
to  the  chain  of  the  watch. 

The  method  of  calculating  is  here  much 
the  fame  as  before  : for,  fuppofe  the  great 
wheel  C goes'round  once  in  twelve  hours, 
then  if  it  be  a royal  pendulum-clock, 
fwinging  feconds,  we  have  60x60X13 
—43200  feconds  or  beats,  in  one  turn 
of  the  great  wheel.  But  becaufe  there 
are  60  fwings  or  feconds  in  one  minute, 
and  the  feconds  are  fiiewn  by  an  index 
on  the  end  of  the  arbor  of  the  fwing 
.wheel,  which  in  thofe  clocks  is  in  an 
horizontal  pofition ; therefore,  it  is  ne- 
cefl'ary  iliat  the  fwing  wheel  fiiould  have 
thiity  teeth,  whence  6o)4320o(— 720, 
the  number  to  be  broken  into  quotients 
for  finding  the  number  of  teeth  for  the 
ether  wheels  and  pinions,  as  before. 

In  fpring  clocks,  the  difpefitien  of  the 
wheels  in  the  watch-part  is  fuch  as  is 
here  veprefented  in  the  fignfe,  where  the 
fwing  wheel  F is  in  an  horizontal  pofi- 
tion,  the  feconds  not  being  fliewn  there 
by  an  index,  as  is  done  in  the  large  pen- 
dn.um  clocks.  Whence  in  thefe  clocks, ih® 
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wheels  hre  difpofed  in  a different  manner 
as  reprefented  in  N°.  3.  ibid,  where  C is 
the  great  wheel,  D the  center  or  minute- 
wheel,  both  as  before-,  but  the  connate 
wheel  E is  placed  on  one  fide,  and  F the 
fwing  wheel  is  placed  with  its  center  in 
the  fame  perpendicular  line  G H,  with 
the  minute  wheel,  and  with  its  plane  per, 
pendicular  to  the  horizon,  as  are  all  the 
others.  Thus  the  minute  and  hour- 
hands  turn  on  the  end  of  the  arbor  of 
the  minute-wheel  at  a,  and  the  fecond 
hand  on  the  arbor  of  the  fwing-wlieel, 
at  b. 

■ With  regard  to  the  machinery  of  tlie 
ftriking  part  of  a clock,  it  is  to  be  ob.  ' 
ferved  that,  as  in  the  watch  part,  the  pri. 
mum  mobile  is  a large  fpring,  in  llie 
fpring-barrel  G,  {ibid.  N°.  2.)  hut  in  long 
pendulums,  it  is  a weight.  Thus,  by  its 
cord  and  fufee,  it  moves  the  great  wheel 
H ; that  gives  motion  to  the  pin-wheel  I j 
that  continues  it  to  the  detent  or  hoop- 
. wheel  K,  and  that  to  the  warning-wheel  . 
L,  which  at  laft'  is  fpent  on  the  flying 
pinion  this  cairies  the  fly  or  fan; 
and  by  its  great  velocity  it  meets  with 
much  refiftance  from  the  air  it  lirikes, 
and  by  this  means  bridles  the  rapidity  of 
the  clock’s  motion,  and  renders  it  equa- 
ble. All  thefew'heels  are  quiefeent,  unlefs 
when  at  the  beginning  of  each  hour,  tlie 
detent  O is  lifted  up,  by  which  means  llie 
work  is  unlocked,  and  the  whole  put  in- 
to motion,  by  means  of  the  fpring  in 
- the  box  G.  Dujiug  this  motion  die 
pins  c,  if,  if,  e,  of  the  pin-wheel  I,  take 
the  tail  of  the  hammer  T,  and  carrying 
it  upwards,  removes  the  head  of  tlie 
hammer  S from  the  bell  R ; then  being 
let  go  by  the  pin,  it  is  made  by  a firong 
fpring  to  give  a forcible  ftroke  upop  the 
bell,  and  this  is  reported  as  often  as  the 
hour  requires,  by  means  of  a contrivance 
in  anotlier  part.  Tliis  confifts  of  move- 
able wheels  and  feveraj  leaves  and  otliet 
parts  which  cannot  be  imderfiood  by  a 
bare  defeription,  or  even  a reprefrntation 
in  a draught,  fo  well  as  any  perfon  may 
have  any  idea  of  by  taking  off  the  face  at 
dial -plate  of  a late-made  eight-day  clock  i 
for  within  twenty  years  paft,  gieat  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  this  pait 
of  the  mechanifm. 

To  the  invention  of  Mr.  Maurice 
Wheeler,  we  owe  the  curious  contri- 
vance of  a clock  defending  on  an  in- 
clined plane,  the  theory  of  which  is  very 
curious,  and  may  be  feen  in  N°.  idiaf 
the  Philofo^hic^l  Tr^nfaflions ; alfo  tlif 
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clock  itfelf  may  in  don  Saltero’s 

coffee-lionfe 'at'Chelfea.  How  a clock 

may  be  made  to  afcend  on  an  inclined 
plane,  lias  been  ■ the  contrivance  of  M. 
(le  Gennes.  See  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions,  N°.  1I40-  ^ ^ ^ , 

fater  CiocvL,  clepfydra.  See  the  article 
Clepsyura. 

CLOGHER,  a city  and  bifliop’s  fee  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  and  pro- 
vince of  Ulfter,  fituated  twelve  miles  weft 
of  Armagh  ; weft  longitude  7°  30',  north 
latitude  54''  16'. 

CLOGS,  a kind  of  wooden  pattens  with- 
out rings.  _ ■ 

The  term  clogs  is  alfo  tifed  for  pieces  of 
vrood  faftened  about  the  necks  or  legs  of 
beads,  to  prevent  their  running  away. 
CLOISTER,  daujinm,  an  habitation  fur- 
rounded  with  walls,  and  inhabited  by  re- 
ligious. 

In  a more  general  fenfe  it  is  ufed  for 
a monaftery  of  religious  of  either  fex. 
In  the  firft  fenfe,  it  is  -the  principal  part 
of  a regular  monaftery,  being  a fquafe 
fuiTcunded  with  walls  or  buildings.  It 
is  commonly  placed  between  the  church, 
the  chapter-houle,  and  refeflory,  under- 
neatli  the  dormitory. 

The  cloifters,  in  antlent  monafteries, 

■ ferved  for  feveral  purpofes : it  was  here 
the  monks  held  their  leflures ; the  lec- 
tures of  morality  at  the  north  fide,  ne,xt 
the  church  j the  fchool  on  the  weft ; and 
the  chapter  on  the  eaft : fpiritual  medi- 
tations, fife,  being  refei  ved  for  the  church. 
CLOSE,  in  heraldry.  When  any  bird  is 
drawn  in  a coat  of  arms  with  its  wings 
clofe  down  about  it  (/.  e.  not  difplayed) 
and  in  a ftanding  pofture,  they  blazon  it 
by  this  word  dofe ; but  if  it  be  flying, 
they  call  It  volant.  See  Volant. 

Close  bshimi,  in  the  manege,  a horfe  wliofe 
hoofs  come  too  clofe  together : fuch  horfes 
are  commonly  good  ones.  - 
To  clofe  a pafl'ade  fuftly,  is  when  the 
horfe  ends  the  pafl'ade  with  a demivolt  in 
good  order,  well  narrowed  and  round- 
ed, and  terminating  upon  the  fame  line 
upon  which  he  parted,  fo  that  he  is  ftill 
in  a condition  to  part  from  the  hand 
handfomely,.  at  the  very  laft  time  or.  mo- 
tion of  his  demivolt. 

Close,  in  mnfic.  See  Cadence. 
Close-field.  See  the  article  Field. 
Close-fights,  in  the  fea-language,  fuch 
bulk  heads  as  are  in  a clofe  fight  put  up 
fore  and  aft  in  a fliip,  for  the  men  to 
tend  behind  them  fecure,  and  fire  upon 


the  enemy  ; and  if  the  fliip  is  boarded,  to 
fecure  and  clear  the  decks. 

Close-fire.  See  Reverberation. 

Pound  Close.  Seethe  article  Pound. 

Close-oJ-'arters.  See  Quarters. 

CLOSET,  in  building,  denoies  a very  fmall 
room,  generally  without  any  chimney: 
it  is  efteemed  one  great  improvement  of 
our  modern  architefts. 

Closet,  in  heraldry,  denotes  the  half  of  a 
bar.  See  the  article  Bar. 

Ckri  of  the  Closet,  a chaplain  who  affifts 
the  king  in  his  private  devotions. 

CLOSH,  an  unlawful  game  forbidden  by 
flat.  14.  Edward  IV.  cap.  3 and  33.  and 
Henry  VIII.  cap.  9.  It  is  faid  to  have 
been  much  the  fame  with  our  nine- 
pins. 

CLOT-BIRD,  the  fame  with  theoenanthe 
of  ornithologifts.  See  Oenanthe, 

CLOTH,  in  commerce,  a manufaflure 
made  of  wool  wove  on  the  losm. 

The  term  is  applicable  alfo  to  other  ma» 
nufa6furcs  made  of  hemp,  flax,  fife,  but 
in  a more  particular  fenfe  it  implies  the 
web  or  tilfue  of  woolen  threads  inter- 
woven, fome  whereof,  called  the  warp, 
are  extended  in  length  from  one  end  of 
the  piece  to  the  other  > the  reft,  called 
the  woof,  difpoi'cd  acrofs  the  firft,  or 
breadth-wife  of  the  piece. 

Cloths  are  of  divers  qualities,  fine  or 
coarfe.  The  goodnefs  of  cloth,  according 
to  fome,  coufifts  in  the  following  particu- 
lars. I.  That  the  wool  be  of  a-good 
quality,  and  well  drelTed.  2.  It  mull 
be  equally  fpun,  carefully  obferving  that 
the  thread  of  the  warp  be  finer  and  better 
twifted  than  that  of  the  woof.  3.  The 
cloth  mull  be  well  wrought  and  beaten 
on  the  ■ loom,  fo  as  to  ■ be  every  where 
equally  compadf.  4.  The  wool  muft  not 
be  finpi-  at  one  eiid  of  the  piece-  than  in 
the  reft.  5.  The  lifts  muft  be  fufficiently 
ftroug,  of  the  fame  length  with  the  ftuff, 
and  muft  confift  of  good  wool,  hair,  or 
ollrich-feathers;  or,  what  is  ftill  better, 
of  danifii  dog.’s  hair.  6.  The  cloth  mull 
be  free  L orn  knots,  and  other  imperfec- 
tions. 7.  It  muft  be  well  fcoured  with 
fuller's  earth,  well  fulled  with  the  bell 
white  foap,  and  afterwards  waflied,  in 
clear  water.  S.  The  hair  or  nap  mull 
be  well  drawn  out  with  the  teazel,  with- 
.out  being  too  much  opened.  9.  It  muft 
be  Ihorn  clofe  without  making  it  thread-, 
bare.  jo.  It  mull  be  well  dried,  ji.  It 
muft  not  be  tenter-rtretched,  to  force  it 
to  its  juft  dimenfions.  jz.  It  muft  be 
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preffetl  cold,  not  hot  prelled,  the  latter 
being  very  injurious  to  woclen  cloth. 
Manufailuring  of  ’white  cloths  vobkh  are 
intended for  dying. 

The  bed;  wool  for  the  manufafturing  of 
cloths  are  thole  of  England  and  Spain, 
cfpecially  thofe  of  Lincolnlliire  and  Se- 
govia. To  ufe  thofe  wools  to  the  heft 
advantage,  they  mull  be  fcouied,  by  put- 
ting them  into  a liquor  fomewhat  more 
than  lukewarm,  compofed  of  three  parts 
fair  water,  and  one  of  urine.  Alter  the 
wool  has  continued  long  enough  in  the 
liquor  to  foak,  and  diSblye  the  greafe,  it 
is  drained  and  well  wallied  in  running 
Water.  When  it  feels  dry,  and  has  no 
fmell  but  the  natural  one  of  the  llieep,  it 
is  faid  to  be  duly  fcoured. 

After  this  it  is  hung  to  dry  in  the  thade, 
the  heat  of  the  fun  making  it  hardi  and 
inflexible:  when  dry,  it  is  beat  with 
rods  upon  hurdles  ot  wood,  or  on  cords, 
to  cleanfe  it  from  drift,  and  the  groffer 
filth  ; the  more  it  is  thus  beat  and  cleanf- 
ed,  the  fofter  it  becomes,  and  the  better 
forfpinning.  After  beating,  it  mult  be 
■well  picked,  to  free  it  from  the  reft  ol  the 
filth  that  had  efcaped  the  rods. 

It  is  now  in  a proper  condition  to  be  oil- 
ed, and  carded  on  large  iron  cai'ds,’  pla- 
ced flopewife.  Olive  oil  is  efteemed  the 
belt  for  this  purpofe  : one  fifth  of  which 
Ihould  be  ufed  for  the  wool  intended  for 
the  woof,  and  a ninth  for  that  defigned 
for  the  warp.  After  the  wool  has  been 
well  oiled,  it  is  given  to  the  fpinners, 
who  firft  card  it  on  the  knee  with  the 
fmall  fine  cards,  and  then  fpin  it  on  the 
wheel,  obferving  to  make  the  thread  of 
the  warp  fmaller  by  one  third  than  that 
of  the  woof,  and  much  compafler 
twilled. 

The  thread  thus  fpun,  reeled,  and  made 
into  Ikeins,  that  defigned  for  the  vyoof 
is  wouifd  on  little  tubes,  pieces  of  paper, 
or  rufties,  fo  difpofed,  as  that  they  may 
be  eafily  put  in  the  eye  of  the  fiiuttle. 
That  for  the  warp  is  wound  on  a kind  of 
large  wooden  bobbins,  to  difpofe  it  for 
warping.  When  warped,  it  is  ftiffened 
with  fixe,  the  bell  of  which  is  that  made 
of  ftireds  of  parchment,  and  when  dry, 
is  given  to  the  weavers,  who  mount  it  on 
the  loom. 

The  warp  thus  mounted,  the  weavers, 
who , are  two  to  each  loom,  one  on  each 
fide,  tread  alternately  on  the  treddle, 
firft  on  the  right  ftep,  and  then  on  the 
left,  \which  raifes’-and  lowers  the  threads 
of  the  warp  equally  ; between  which 


they  throw  tranfverfely  the  (liuttle  froij 
the  one  to  the  other : and  every  time 
that  the  fiiuttle  is  thus  thrown,  and  a 
thread  of  the  woof  inferred  within  the 
warp,  they  ftrike  it  conjunflly  with  the 
fame  frame,  wherein  is  faftenedthecomb 
or  reed,  between  whofe  teeth  the  threads 
of  the  warp  are  pafled,  repeating  the 
ftroke  as  often  as  is  necelTary. 

The  weavers  having  continued  their  worfe 
till  the  whole  warp  is  filled  with  the  woof 
the  cloth  is  finilhed  ; it  is  then  taken  off 
the  loom  by  unrolling  it  from  the  beam 
whereon  it  had  been  rolled  in  proportion 
as  it  was  wove  ; and  now  given  to  be 
cleanfed  of  the  knots,  ends  of  threads, 
draws,  and  other  filth,  which  is  done 
with  iron-nippers. 

In  this  condition  it  is  carried  to  thefni. 
lery,  to  be  fcoured.  with  urine,  or  a kind 
of  potter’s  clay,  well  fteeped  in  water, 
put  along  with  the  cloth  in  the  trough 
wherein  it  is  fulled.  The  cloth  being 
again  cleared  from  the  earih  or  urine,  is 
returned  to  the  former  hands  to  have  the 
lelfer  filth,  fmall  draws,  &c.  taken  off 
as  before:  then  it  is  returned  to  the  fuller 
to  be  beat  and  fulled  with  hot  wajer, 
wherein  a fuitable  quantify  of  foap  has 
been  diflblved  ; after  fulling.  It  is  taken 
out  to  be  finoothed,  or  pulled  by  the  fills 
lengthwife,  to  take  out  the  wrinkles,  cre- 
vices, &c. 

The  fmoothing  is  repeated  every  fw 
hours,  til!  the  fulling  be  finifliecl,  and  ihs 
cloth  brought  to  its  proper  breadth : af- 
ter which  it  Is  wafhed  in  clear  water,  to 
purge  it  of  the  foap,  and  given  wet  to 
the  carders  to  raife  the  hair  or  nap  on 
the  right  fide  with  the  thittle  or  weed, 
After  this  preparation,  the  cloth-worker 
takes  the  cloth,  and  gives  it  its  fir  ft  cut  ot 
fheering  :-  then  the  carders  refume  it, and 
after  wetting,  give  it  as,  many  more 
courfes  with  the  teazle,  as  the  quality  of 
the  fluff  requires,  always  obferving  to 
begin  againtt  the  grain  of  the  hair,  and 
to  end  with  it;  as  alfo  to  begin  with  a 
fmoother  thiftle,  proceeding  Hill  with  one 
fliarper  and  fliarper,  as  far  as  the  lixth 
degree. 

After  thefe  operations,  the  cloth  being 
dried,  is-  returned  to  the  cloth-worker, 
who  flieers  it  . a fecond  time,  and  re- 
turns it  to  the  carders,  who  repeat  thfir 
Operation  as  before,  till  the  nap  be  wejl 
ranged  on  the  furface  of  the  cloth,  flora 
one  end  of  the  piece  to  the  other. 

The  cloth  thus  wove,  fcoured,  napped 
and  fliorn.  is  fent  to  the  dyer;  when 
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dyed  waflied  in  fair  water,  and  the 
worker  takes  it  again  wet  as  it  is,  lays 
the  nsp  with  a brulh  on  the  table,  and 
hangs  it  on  the  tenters,  where  it  is 
ftretched  both  in  length  a.nd  breadth  fuf- 
ficlenlly  to  fmooth  it,  fet.it  fquare,  and 
brin"  it  to  its  proper' dimenfions,  with-' 
out  ftraining  it  too  much  5 obferving  to 
brulh  it  afrefli,  the  way  of  the  nap,  while 
a little  moift,  on  tire  tenters.^ 

When  quite  dry,  the  cloih  is  taken  off 
thetenters  and  br.uflieil  again  oh  the  table, 
to  finifli  the  laying  of  the  nap  ; after 
which  it  is  folded,  and  laid  cold  under  a' 
prefs,  to  inake  it  perfeflly  fmooth  and 
even,  and  give  it  a glofs. 

Laftly,  the  cloth  being  taken  ont  of  the 
prels,  and  the  papers,  &c.  for  gloffing  it 
removed,  it  is  in  a condition  for  fale  or 
ufe. 

With  regard  to  the  manufaflure  of  mixt 
cloths,  or  thofe  wherein  the  wools  are 
firlt.clyed,  and  then  mixt,  fpun  and  wove 
of  the  colours  intended,  the  procefs,  ex- 
cept what  relates  to  the  colour,  is  inoftly 
the  fame  with  that  jiift  reprefented. 

CLOUD,  in  ph'yfiology,  a colleflion  of  va- 
pours I'ulpended  in  the.  atmofphere.;  be- 
ing a congeries  chiefly  of  watry  particles, . 
drawn  up  from  the  fea  and  land  by  the 
folar  or  fubterraneous  heat,  or  both,  in 
vapours  though  feme  attribute  the  rife 
of  the  vapours  to  eleftrkity.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Electricity. 

If  the  water  that  is  floating  about  in  the 
air  mounts  higher  and  higher,  its  par- 
ticles at  length  arrive  in  places  fo  far 
above  the  earth,,  that  they  are  not  any 
longer  much  united  together,  but  reced- 
ing from  each  other,  they  do  not  contti- 
tute  wafer,  but  only  the  elements  of  its 
yet  when  thofe  elements  of  vyater  come 
to  defeend  frosn  the  upper  regions,  and 
arecontrafted  into  fmaller  fpaces,  where 
they  affociate  together  and  become  water, 
they  then  form  -clouds;  their  denfity.is 
fieft  augmented,  fo  as  to  I'ender  them 
opaque  enough  to  reflefl  the  fun’s  light, 
and  become  vifible ; and  their  fpecific 
gravity  being  increafed,  makes  them  de-s 
Icend  in  rain.  . 

Clouds,  befides  their  ufe,  when  they  de-> 
feend  in  flsowers,  are  - of  fervice  while 
fufpended  in  the  atmofphere,  as  they  help 
to  mitigate  the  exceffive  heat  of  the  tor- 
rid zone,  and  feseen  it  from  t.he  beams  of 
die  lun,  efpecially  when  in  the  zenith. 

Ste  Vapour  and  Atmosphere;. 
ooerhaave  is  of  opinion,  that  fnowy  or 
>ty  clouds  are.  frequently  fo  difpofed.  in 
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the  atmofphere,  as  to  form  refleflingfpe- 
culunis ; from  whence  the  fun’s  I'ays  be- 
ing repelled,  anci  colieifled  in  vpft  focufes, 

- occafion  the  many  deftr-uftive  effefts  at- 
■ tfibuted  to  the  bad  ftate  of  the  air. 

CLOUDBERRY,  in  botany,  the  englilh 
name  of  the.  cham9emorus,_  a fpecies  of 
rubus.  See  the  article  Rubus. 

CLOVE  TREE,  in  botany,  the  englifh 
name  of  the  caryophyllus  aromaticus  of 
botanifts.  See  Caryophyllus. 

Clove,  a term  ufed  in  weights  of  wool. 
Seven  pounds  itiake  a dove. 

In  ElTex,  eight  pounds  of  cheefe  and  but-' 
ter  go  to  the  clove. 

CLOVER-Grass  is  efteemed  the  principal 
of  grafs,  on  account  of  its  excellency  for 
feeding  cattle.  The  belt  leed  is  like  that 
of  muftard,  only  it  is  rather  oblong  than 
round,  of  a greenifli  yellow  colour,  and 
feme  of  it  a little  reddilli.  A rich,  light, 
dry  land,  is  the  mod  proper  for  it. 

CLOUGH,  or  Draught,  among  traders, 
an  allowance  of  two  pounds  to  every 
, three  hundred  weight,  for  the  turn  of 
the  fcale,  that  the  commodity  may  hold 
out  when  fold  by  retail. 

CLOUTS,  in  military  affairs,  are  thin 
plates  of  iron  nailed  on  that  part  of  the 
axleiree  of  a gun’s  carriage;  which  comes 
through  the  nave,  through  which  the 
liuf-pin  goes. 

CLOYED,  in  the  fea-Ianguage,  is  faid  oY 
a great  gunj  the  touch-hole  of  which'  is 
flopped  up.  ' 

CLOYNE,  a city  and  bifliop’S'fee  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  pro- 
vince of  Munfter,  about  fifteen  miles  eafl 
of  Cork  : weft  long.  8°,  north  iat.  51''  4.0'. 

CLUPEA,  in  ichthyology,  a genus  of  ma- 
lacopterygious  fifh'es,  the  charafiers  of 
which  are  thefe  : the  branchioft'ege  mem- 
brane contains  eight  fmall  bones ; and 
the  abdomen  is  acute  and  ferrated. 

To  this  genus  belong  the  herring,  fhad, 
anchovy,  and  fprat.^  See  the  articles 
Herring,  Shad,  &c. 

CLUSIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  polv- 
andria-monogynia  dal's  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  confifts  of  five  large, 
roundifh,  patent,  concave  petals : the 
fruit  is  an  ovated  capfule,  with  fix  fur- 
rows, having  fix  valves  and  fix  cells, 
containing  numerous  ovated  feeds,  cover- 
ed wiih  a puip. 

CLUTIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  ths  dio- 
ecia-gynandria  dal's  of  plants,  -the  male 
flower  of  which  confifts  of  five  patent, 
cordated  petals  t the  female  flower  ha» 
perlijfer.t  petals,  as  in  the  male  ; the  fruk 
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IS  a globofe,  frabrous  capfule,  with  fix 
furrows,  and  three  cells,  containing  foli- 
tary,  roundifli,  clear  feeds. 

CLYDE,  a river  of  Scotland,  which,. arif- 
ing  in  Annandale,  runs  north -weft  by 
Lanerk,  Hamilton,  and  Glafgow,  and 
falls  into  the  frith  of  Clyde,  ovef-againft: 
the  ille  of  Bute. 

CLYPEOLA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
tetradynamia-filiculofa  clafs  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  confifts  of  four  petals  of 
the  form  of  a crofs : the  fruit  is  an  orbi- 
culated,  plano-comprefled,  ereft  pod,  with 
two  valves,  containing  orbiculated  J'eeds 
in  the  center  of  the  pericarpium. 

CLYPEUSj.or  Clypeum,  a ftiield  of 
buckler.  See  the  article  Shield. 

CLYSSUS,  in  chemiftry,  an  extraif  pre- 
pared not  from  one  but  feveral  bodies 
mixt  together  1 and  among  the  moderns, 
the  term  is  applied  to  feveral  extfafts  pro- 
cured from  the  fame  body,  and  then  mix- 
ed together.  Thus,  if  from  wormwood 
we  draw  the  water,  fpirit,  oil,  fait,  and 
tinflure,  and  according  to  the  rules  of 
art  re-unite  thefe  into  a mafs  compound- 
ed of  them  all,  and  containing  the  joint 
virtues  of  all,  we  have  a clylTus  of  worm-^ 
wood.  To  this  clafs  are  reducible  many 
of  the  nobleft  produflions  of  chemiftry, 
as  the  more  curious  fapas,  and  an  infinite 
number  of  others. 

CLYSSUS  of  antimony,  is  a liquor  obtained 
by  diftillation  from  a mixture  of  anti- 
mony, nitre  and  fulphur.  It  is  prefcrjbed 
to  feverilli  patients,  in  order  to  procure 
a grateful  acidity  to  their  potions,  and  to 
fuch  as  labour  under  a lofs  of  appetite. 

CLYSTER,  is  a liquid  remedy  to  be  in- 
jedled  chiefly  at  the  anus  into  the  larger 
inteftines.  It  is  ufually  adminiftered  by 
the  bladder  of  a hog,  fheep,  or  ox,  per- 
forated at  each  end,  and  having  at  one 
of  the  apertures  an  ivory  pipe  fattened 
with  packthread.  But  the  French,  and 
fometimes  the  Dutch,  ufe  a pewter  fy- 
ringe,  by  which  the  liquor  may  be  drawn 
in  with  more  eafe  and  expedition  than  in 
the  bladder,  and  likewife  more  forcibly 
expelled  into  the  large  inteftines.  This 
remedy  Ihou Id  never  be  adminiftered  ei- 
ther too  hot  or  too  cold,  but  tepid  ; for 
either  of  the  former  will  be  injurious  to 
the  bowels. 

Clylters  are  prepared  of  different  ingredi- 
enis,  according  to  the  different  intentions 
propoled,  whether  to  foften  the  indurat- 
ed faeces,  correfil  the  acrid,  acid  and  fa- 
line  recrements,  evacuate  the  contents  of 
the  large  inteftines,  corroborate  the  Ian* 
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guid  fibres  of  the  inteftines,  and  augiritnj 
their  impaired  perittaftic  motion  ; to  mi- 
tigate  the  fpafms  of  the  inteftinal  coats 
and  relax  their  conftricSled  fibres ; tocaol'e 
a revulfion  downwards  in  lethargic  ilif. 
orders,  apoplexies,  frenaies,  and  other 
disorders  of  the  heid  ; to  promote  labour, 
whether  the  fetus  be  living  or  dead ; and 
to  expel  the  fecttndines  where  they  are 
preternaturally  detained. 

^ Clyfters  ate  fometimes  ufed  to  nourllli 
and  fupport  a patient  who  can  fwallow 
little  or  no  aliment,  by  reafon  of  fomc 
impediment  in  the  organs  of  deglutition. 
In  which  cafes  they  may  be  made  of 
broth,  milk,  ale,  and  decoffions  of  bar- 
ley and  oats  with  wine.  The  Englifh 
introduced  a new  kind  of  clyfter,  made 
of  the  fmoke  of  tobacco,  which  has  been 
ufed  by  feveral  other  nations,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  of  confiderable  effidacy  when 
other  clyfters  prove  ineffeffual,  and  par- 
ticularly  in  the  iliac  paffiori,  and  in  the 
hernia  incarcerata,  though  it  may  lilct- 
wife  be  ufed  in  an  obftinate  conftipalidii 
or  obftrufilion  of  the  bowels,  ©’c.  See 
Heifter’s  furgery,  and  Graffius's  and 
Sawzonius’s  differtation  upon  the  fubjefl, 
publilhed  in  the  year  1691. 

GNEMODACTYL..®US,  in  anatomy,  a 
name  by  which  tome  call  one  of  the  ex- 
tenfor  mufcles  of  the  fingers.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Extensor.  : 

CNEORUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
triandria-raonogynia  clafs  of  plants : the 
flower  confifts  of  three  oblong,  lanceo- 
lato-linear,  concave,  ereft,  deciduous  pe- 
talsthe  trnit  is  a dry,  globofe,  trilobu- 
lar  and  trilocular  berry,  containing  Iblfi 
tary  roundifli  feeds. 

CNIC.US,  SAFFRON-FLOWER,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  fyngenefia-polygamia-lVuf- 
tranea  clafs  of  plants : the  compound 
flower  is  flofculous,  difform,  and  tubu- 
lous  ; the  proper  hermaphrodite  one,  in- 
fundibuliform  and  oblong;  and  the  fe- 
male one  of  a funnel-form  alfo,  but 
derer  and  longer  : the  calyx  of  the  her- 
maphrodite con  tainsfolitary  feeds,  crown- 
ed with  down  : the  females  prove  abor- 
tive. See  place  XLIV.  fig.  i. 

COACH,  a commodious  vehicle  for  tra- 
velling, fo  well  known  as  to  need  no  de- 
feription.  Their  invention  w.as  owing 
to  theFrench  about  the  reign  of  Francisl. 
They  have,  like  other  things,  been 
brought  to  their  prefent  perfeflion  by 
degrees : at  prefent  they  feem  to  want 
nothing,  either  with  regard  to  eafe  or 
magnificence.  Lewis  XIV.  of  France, 
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inade  divei's  fumpUiary  laws  fbr  reftrain- 
ing  the  exceffive  riclinefs . of  coaches,  pro- 
hibiting the  life  of  gold  and  filver  therein, 
but  they  have  been  neglefted.  In  Eng- 
land, and  moft  parts  of  Europe,  the 
coaches  ate  drawn  by  horles,  except 
in  Spain,  where  they  ufe  mules.  In  a 
part  of  the  Eaft,  efpecially  the  domi- 
nions of  the  great  mogul,  the  coaches 
are  drawn  by  oxen  : in  Denmark,  they 
fometimes  ufe  rein-deer  5 but  this  is  ra- 
ther for  curiofity  than  ul'e.  The  coach- 
man is  ordinarily  placed  on  a feat  raifed 
before  the  body  of  the  coach ; but  the 
fpanilh  policy  has  difplaced  him  in  that 
country  by  a royal  ordinance  on  occafion 
of  the  duke  of  Olivarez,  who  found  that 
a very  important  fecret  had  been  difeo- 
vered  and  revealed  by  his  coachman. 
Since  which  time  the  place  of  the  fpinilh 
coachman,  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
french  ftage-coachman,  and  our  pof- 
tillinn. 

, Coaches  are  diftinguilhed  with  regard  to 
their  ftrudlure  into  coaches,  properly  fo 
called,  landaus,  chariots,  berlins,  ca- 
laflies,  Sfr.  With  regard  to  the  circum- 
ftances  of  their  ufe,  we  dillinguilh  them 
into  (rage  coaches  and  hackney-coaches. 
Hackney  coaches,  are  thole  expofed  to 
hire  in  the  Itreets  of  great  cities,  at  rates 
fixed  by  authority.  In  London  and  Weft- 
minller,  eight  hundred. 

Backnej-COACHES  are  allowed  by  ftatiite, 
and  thele  mult  be  licenfed  bj  commif- 
fioners,  and  pay  a duty  to  tlie  crown. 
Any  perfon  driving  any  fuch  coach 
without  licence,  forfeits  5 1.  The  fare 
ot  cqaches  is  10  s.  a day,  i s.  6 d.  for  the 
full  hour,  and  i s.  every  hour  after  j or 
IS.  for  a mile  and  four  furlongs,  and 
I s.  6 d.  for  two  miles. 

There  are  certain  places  and  dillances 
mentioned  in  the  afl  for  the  extent  of 
the  refpeflive  fares,  and  others  rated  by 
the  commiffioners  j and  coachmen  refuf- 
ing  to  go-  for  their  fare,  are  liable  to 
penalties;  as  alfo  for  not  having  num- 
bers to  their  coaches- 

^^tifc-CoACHEs  are  thofe  appointed  for  the 
conveyance  of  travellers  from  one  city  or 
town  to  another. 

COADJUTOR,  is  properly  ufed  for  a 
prelate  joined  to  another  to  affill  him  in 
the  difeharge  of  his  ftinfl-on,  and  even 
in  vi:tue  thereof  to  luccced  him. 
Coatijutors  were  lormerly  appointed  by 
kings  ior  avchbilhops  and  bilhops  grown 
pld,  or  abfent,  and  not  able  to  adminifler 
tn  their  dipce.'e.  But  the  right  of  appoint- 


, ing  ebadjutors  in  the  romiih  countries, 
is  now  relerved  to  the  pope  alone.  The 
popes  formerly  made  a lhameful  abuie 
of  the  coadjutbries  i fome  they  granted 
to  children  ; others,  to  people  not  in  or- 
ders ; others,  lo  perTons  at  adiftances 
but  the  council  of  Trent  tied  down  the 
pope’s  hands,-  by  adding  abundance  of 
. reftriflions  on  this  article.  In  nunntrle.'-, 

. they  have  coadjutrixes,  who  are  religi- 
ous nominated  to  lucceed  the  abbefs,  un- 
der pretence  of  aiding  her  in  the  difeharge 
of  her  office. 

COAGMENTATION,  among  chemill?, 
is  the  melting  any  body  by  calling  in  cer- 
tain powders,  and  afterwards  letting  the 
whole  concrete  into -a  folid. 
COAGULATION,-  in  a general  fenft, 
imports  a certain  change  in  the  Hate  of 
any-liquor,  by  means  of  which,  inftead 
ot  retaining  its  -fluidity,  it  becomes  more 
or  lefs  confiftent,  according  to  the  degree 
of  coagulation. 

Apothecaries  coagulate  fluids  in  various 
manners,  by  evaporation,  for  inftance,  or 
dilllllation  ; and  this  fpecies  is  oaded  by 
chemilts  coagulatio  per Jegregaiionem,  or 
per  feparattO)te?n. 

Coagulation,  per  comprehenftor.em,  in 
■ chemiltry,  is  when  the  whole  of  the  fluid, 
without  the  lofs  of  any  of  its  parts,  is 
coagulated  into  an  uniform  fubllancr. 
This  is  performed,  i.  With  water,  by 
congealing,  ciyllallizing,  and  precipi- 
tating, as  in  the  mercurius  vits.  i. 
With  oil,  which  by  force  of  fire  unites  10 
iil'elf  fulphur,  halts,  and  metals.  3.  With 
alcohol,  upon  the  Volatile  fpirit  of  fal  ar- 
moniac,  the  white  of  eggs,  the  ferum  of 
the  blood,  and  oil  of  vitriol.  4.  With 
. alcali  and  acid,  growing  folid  together, 
as  particulaily  in  the  tartar  of  vitriol.  5, 
With  fixed  alcali,  as  in  milk.  6.  With 
acid  falts,  as  in  milk,  ferum,  and  white  of 
eggs-  __ 

COAGULUM,  is  the  fame  with  what  in 
englilh  we  call  rennet,  or  rather  the  curd 
formed  thereby.  See  RENNET. 
CoAGULUM  ALUMENOSUM,  jn  pharmac}^, 
is  made  by  Itirring  any  quantity  of  whites 
of  eggs  wiih  a piece  of  alum  of  a proper 
fize  in  a tin-veflel,  till  they  are  coagulat- 
ed ; (aid  to  be  good  in  defluxions  of  the 
eyes. 

COAL,  or  Pit- COAL,  lithanthrax,  in  na- 
tural hilloiy.  See  Lithanthrax. 
Gamel  Coal,  anipdiies,  in  natural  hiftory. 

See  the  article  Ampelites. 

Small-COAL,  a fort  of  charcoal  prepared 
, from  the  ffiray  and  brufli-wood  Itripped 
4N  off 
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off  from  the  branches  of  coppice-woodj 
fometiraes  bobnd  in  bavins  for  that  por- 
pofe,  and  fometimes  charred  withont 
binding,  and  then  it  is  called  coming  it 
together. 

The  wood  they  difpofe  on  a level  floor, 
and  fetting  a portion  of  it  on  fire,  they 
throw  on  more  and  more  as  faff  as  it 
kindles,  whence  arifes  a fudden  blaze, 
till  all  be  burnt  that  was  near  the  place. 
As  foon  as  all  the  wood  is  thrown  on, 
Uiey  caff  water  on  the  heap  from  a large 
fcoop,  and  thus  keep  plying  the  heap  of 
glowing  coals,  which  flops  the  fury  of 
the  fire ; while  with  a rake  they  fpread 
it  open,  and  turn  it  with  (hovels,  till  no 
more  fire  appears.  Then  they  (hovel 
them  up  into  great  heaps,  and  when 
thoroughly  cold,  put  them  up  in  facks, 
to  be  ufed  by  families  for  kindling  their 
fires,  and  by  divers  aj-tificers,  to  temper 
and  anneal  their  feveral  works. 

Char-CoAl,,  See  the  article  Ckar-coal. 

Coal-fish.  See  the  article  Cole-fish. 

COALITION,  the  re-union  of  the  parts 
of  a body,  before  feparated.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Conglutination. 

COAMIhteS,  in  (liip- building,  are  thofe 
planks  which  raife  up  the  hatches  higher 
than  the  reft  of  the  deck,  in  which  loop- 
holes for  mulkets  to  (hoot  out  are  ufually 

. made,  in  order  to  clear  the  deck  when  the 
(hip  is  boarded  by  an  enemy. 

COAST,  that  part  of  a country  next  the 
fea  (hore.  See  Sea  and  SHORE. 

COASTEMARY,  or  Costemary,  in 
botany.  See  the  article  Costemary. 

COASTING,  that  part  of  navigation 
where  the  places  afligned  are  not  far  dif- 
tant,  fo  that  a (liip  may  fail  in  fight  of 
land,  or  within  foundings,  between  them. 
In  this  there  is  only  required  a good 
knowledge  of  the  land,  the  ufe  of  the 
compal's  and  lead,  or  founding  line. 

Coasting,  in  agriculture,  denotes  the 
tranfplanting  a tree,  and  placing  it  in  the 
fame  Ctnation  with  refpeft  to  eaft,  weft, 
fouth  and  north,  as  it  flood  in  before  it 
was  tranfplanted. 

COAT,  or  Coat  of  Arms,  in  heraldry, 
a habit  worn  by  the  antient  knights  over 
their  arms  both  in  war  and  tournaments, 
and  ftill  borne  by  lieralds  at  arms.  It 
was  a kind  of  fur-coat,  reaching  as  low 
as  the  navel,  open  at  the  (ides  with  (hort 
fleeves,  fometimes  furred  with  ermine 
and  hair,  upon  which  were  applied  the 
armories  of  the  knights  embroidered  in 
gold  and  filver,  and  enamelled  with  beaten 
tin-coloured  black,  green,  red  and  blue  ; 


whence  the  rule  never  to  apply  colour  fln 
colour,  nor  metal  on  metal.  The  coats  of 
arms  were  frequently  open,  and  divsrlified 
with  bands  and  fillets  of  (eveial  colours 
alternately  placed,  as  vve  ftill  fee  cloths, 
fcarleted,  watered,  &c.  Hence  they  were 
called  devifes,  as  being  divided  and  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  pieces  fewed  together  • 
whence  the  words , falfi,  pale,  denirtm, 
bend,  crofs,  faltier,  lozenge,  &c,-  which 
have  fince  become  honourable  pieoes  or 
ordinaries  of  the  (hield.  See  the  articles 
Cross,  Bend,  Chevron,  &fr. 

Coats  of  arms  and  banners  were  never 
allowed  to  be  worn  by  any  but  knights 
and  antient  nobles. 

Coat,  in  anatomy.  See  the  articles  Tu. 
NicA  and  Eye. 

Coat  ^Mail.  See  the  article  Mail. 

Coats,  in  a (hip,  are  pieces  of  tarred  can- 
vafs  put  about  the  mafts  at  the  partners  to 
keep  out  water.  They  are  alfo  nfed  at 
the  rudder’s  head,  and  about  the  pumps 
at  the  decks,  that  no  water  may  go  down 
there. 

COATING,  in  chemiftry,  the  fame  with 
lorication.  See  Lorication. 

COBALT,  cobaltum,  a genus  of  foffils,  of 
the  order  of  the  afphurelata  j it  is  a denfe, 
compaft,  and  ponderous  mineral,  very 
bright  and  (hining,  and  much  refembling 
feme  of  the  antimonial  ores.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Antimony. 

It  is  fometimes  found  of  a deep  bluilh- 
black,  very  heavy  and  hard,  and  ol  a 

. granulated  ftruflure,  looking  like  a piece 
of  pure  iron  where  frefh  broken;  at 
other  times,  it  is  found  more  corapaft, 
not  granulated,  but  refembling  a mafs 
of  melted  lead  on  the  furface.  Thefe 
are  the  more  ordinary  appearances  of 
cobalt,  befides  which  there  are  other  ac- 
cidental varieties  of  it,  being  fometinies 
found  of  a florid  red,  or  a red  dehafed 
by  mixtures  of  grey,  black  or  yellow  j 
and  in  this  (late,  it  either  forms  an  uni- 
form mafs,  or  a beautifully  ftriated  and 
ridged  one. 

From  this  mineral  are  produced  thefeve- 
ral  kinds  of  arfenic,  zaffre,  and  finalt, 
See  the  articles  Arsenic,  Zaffre, 

Cobalt  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  tliedampsof 
mines,  fo  very  fatal  to  the  workmen.  Set 
the  article  Damp. 

COBITIS,  in  ichthyology,  agenusofma- 
lacopterygious  fifties,  with  only  five  fmall 
bones  in  the  branchioftege  membrane) 
the  (lift  of  which  is  broadell;  thereat! 
alfo  cirri  at  the  mouth  : the  body  isfpol" 
ted,  and  the  back  fin  and  thofe  of  die 
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gelly  are  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the 
extremity  of  the  head.  There  are  three 
fpecies  of  this  fifli,  the  fmooth  fpot- 
ted  cobilis,  with  the  body  fofnewhat 
rounded,  or  the  loache  ; the  cobiris,  with 
a bifurcated  fpine- under  each  eye,  or  the 
bearded  loache;  and  the  blue  cobitis,  with 
five  longitudinal  black  lines  on  each  fide, 
or  the  foflUe  rauftela  : thefe  fpecies  are 
from  three  to  five  inches  in  length,  and 
from  half  an  inch  to  onp  inch  in  thick- 
nefs.  See  LOACftB  and  Mustela. 

COBLENTZ,  CONFLUENTIA,  a large 
city  of  Germany,  in  the  archbifhopric  of 
Triers,  and  circle  of  the  lower  Rhine, 
fituated  at  the  cpnfluence  of  the  Rhine 
and  Mofelle,  fifty-two  mfies  north-eall 
of  Triers,  and  thirty-fix  fouth  of  Co- 
logne: ealt  longitude  7®  15',  north  la- 
titude 50®  30'. 

COBLON,  a port- town  of  the  hither  India, 
fituated  on  the  Coromandel  coaft,  twelve 
miles  fouth  of  Fort  St.  George  t eaft 
Ipngitude  80°,  north  latitude  la®  jo'. 

COBWEB,  in  phyfiology,  the  fine  net- 
work which  fpiders  fpin  out  of  tljeir  own 
bowels,  in  order  to  catch  their  prey. 
Dried  and  powdered  cobvvebs  are  faid  to 
be  a good  adringent  amd  abforbent. 

COCCIFEROUS  PLANTS,  the  fame  with 
bacciferous.  See  Bacciferous. 

COCCINELLA,  in  zoology,  a genus  of 
infefts,  of  the  coleoptera  order,  called 
by  Dr.  Hill  hemifphapria,  the  charafters 
of  which  are  thefe:  the  antennx  are  cla- 
vated  and  entire ; and  the  thorax,  with 
t[ie  exterior  wings,  which  are  marginat- 
ed,  conftitutes  an  hemifpherical  figure. 

Qf  this  genus  there  are  r great  many 
fpecies.  I,  The  coccinella  with  red 
wings,  and  only  two  black  fpots  on  them, 
a,  The  coccinella  with  red  wings,  va- 
riegated with  longitudinal  white  lines 
and  fpots.  3.  The  coccinella  with  red 
wings,  and  feven  black  fpots  on  then) : 
this  fpecies  is  very  common  with  us,  and 
is  caljed  the  lady-CQW.  4,  The  cocci- 
nella vviih  yellow  wings,  j.  Thecocci- 
nejla  with  black  wings,  Sfc . qf  each  of 
which  there  are  feveral  varieties,  diftin- 
gujllied  by  their  different  fpots. 

COCCOTHRAUSTES,  the  g r Q s s- 

beak,  or  HAW-FINCH,  in  ornithology, 
a I'pecies  of  loxia,  dillinguilhpd  by  having 
a double  line  of  white  on  the  wings,  See 
the  article  Loxia. 

It  feeds  on  the  kernels  in  the  ftoties  of 
fruits,  which  it  breaks  with  gicat  dexte- 
rity, whence  its  name  of  coccofhraultes. 
The  ’vir^iman  coccgthraujles  a bird 


about  the  fize  of  a bjack-bird,  diftingyilh- 
ed  from  the  former  fpecies  by  its  creff, 
and  beautiful  Icarlet-colour, 

COCCUS,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  two- 
wluged  infefls,  the  wings  of  which  Hand 
ereft,  and  are  only  to  be  found  in  tfie 
males : add  to  this,  that  the  rollrum,  or 
trunk,  arifes  from  the  breaft,  and  the  bo- 
dy is  fetofe  behind. 

To  this  genus  belong,  r.  The  purple 
coccus  of  the  roots  of  plants,  called  by 
fome  german  cochineal : it  dyes  a beau- 
tiful fcarlet  colour,  a.  The  keijnes 
or  coccus  of  the  ilex.  3,  The  coccus  of 
infefils.  4.  The  cochineal-infefil,  or 
coccus  of  the  tuna:  with  feveral  other 
ftecies.  See  the  articles  Kermes  and 
Cochineal. 

COCCYG.ffiUS  MUscuLus,  in  anatomy, 
a name  fometimes  ufed  for  the  fphinfler  qf 
the  anus.  See  the  article  Sphincter, 

COCCYX,  or  Cqccygis  os,  in  anatomy, 
a bone  fituated  at  the  extremity  of  the  os 
facrum.  See  the  article  Osteology. 
The  figure  of  it  is  fomething  like  that  of 
an  inverted  pyramid,  a little  bent  for- 
ward towards  the  pelvis;  in  adults  it  is 
ufually  of  a Angle  bone;  but  in  younger 
fubjefts  in  confills  of  three  or  four  fruftas, 
and  in  infants  it  is  merely  cartilaginous. 
In  quadrupeds  of  many  kinds,  this  bone 
is  long,  compofed  of  a number  of  fruftas, 
is  bent  forward,  and  conftitutes  the  tail ; 
in  this  cafe  it  is  called  the  os  caudm. 

COCHIA,  in  pharmapy,  a name  for  cer- 
tain officinal  pills,  as  the  greater  pill  co- 
chiae  and  the  leffer. pill  cochias  : the  for- 
mer is  a compofition  taken  from  Rbafes, 
and  hardly  ever  ufed  in  the  prefentpracr 
tice;  the  latter,  being  the  moft  in  ufe  of 
any  under  this  clafs,  is  compounded  of 
equal  quantities  of  bright  aloes,  the  purefl: 
fcammohy,  and  the  pujp  of  colocynth, 
which  are  made  into  a mafs  with  a luffi- 
cient  quantity  of  fyrup  of  buckthorn,  add- 
ing thereto  two  dranas  of  the  diftilled,  oil 
of  cloves.  They  are  prefcribpd  to  dif- 
cufs  vifcidities,  vvatry  lumaoprs,  and  fta- 
tulencies, 

COCHIN,  a port-town  of  India,  on  ffie 
Malabar  coaft,  about  one  hundred  miles 
fouth  of  Calicut : weft  longitude  75®,  and 
north  latitude  g"  30'. 

Here  the  Dutch  have  a faflory,  and  a 
very  ftrong  fort, 

CocFDjN-CHlNA,  a Ifingdom  of  India,  fitu-r 
ated  between  104°  and  109°  eaft  longi- 
tude, and  between  10°  and  17°  north  la- 
tude^  being  b.qunded  by  the  kingdom,  of 
Tonquin  on  the  north,  by  the  indian 
4 N a ocean 
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oeeah  oh  the  eall  hnd  fouth,  and  by  the 
kingdom  of  Cambodia  on  the  weft  s it  is 
upwards  of  four  hundred  miles  long,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  broad,  producing 
chiefly  filk.  and  rice. 

COCHINEAL,  or  Cochineel,  in  cbm- 
merce,  was,  till  of  late,  fuppofed  to  be  a 
vegetable  produftion,  a feed,  or  an  ex- 
crefcenceof  a plant ; but  is  now  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  female  of  a (pe'cies  of 
coccus,  called  the  coccus  of  the  tiina, 
from  its  living  on  the  tuna  opuntia,  or 
Indian  fig.  See  the  article  Coccus.' 

There  are  two  forts  of  it,  the  meftique, 
which  is  efteefned  the  fiiieft,  and  the 
wild,  which  is  lefs  valuable  ; the  diflre- 
- rence  being  occafioned  only  by 'the  extra- 
ordinary care  that  is  taken  of  the  one  by 
being  ftipplled  wiih  food  Of  a proper  kind, 
tile  Ollier  living  wild  without  the  like  care. 
It  is  brought  frorri  Mexico,  and  fome 
other  parts  of  Sohth  America,  where  the 
inhabitants  find  it  fo  very  advanta'gepns 
an  article  of  commerce,  that  they  make 
plantations  of  the  opuntia,  and  fegiilarly 
breed  and  nianage  their  crops,  fending 
fuch  vaft  quantities  of  it  to  Europe,  that 
it  is  computed  there  is  no  lefs  than  eight 
or  nine  hundred  thotifand  weight  annual- 
ly imported  from  fpanifli  America. 

"^iili  us  it  pays  no  duty  ; and  is  eft'eem- 
ed  a great  cordial,  fudorific,  alexiphar* 

■ mic,  and  febrifuge ; and  ranch  tiled  by 
dyers  and  painters,  the  high  crimfon  co- 
lour it  affords  being  fcarce  equalled  by 
any  thing,  and  making,  according  to 
their  different  management  of  it,  all  the 
degrees  and  kinds  of  red. 

COCHLEA,  the  snail-sheli.,  in  zoo- 
logy, a genus  of  univalve  fhell-filh,  of  a 
fpiral  figure,  and  containing  only  one  cell. 
This  is  a very  comprehehfive  genus,  and 
therefore  fubdivided  into  three  feiies^ 
•ofs.  i.  The  cochleae  which  have'a  round 
or  nearly  round  month,  called  cochlese 
liVnares.  a.  The  cochleae  vvith  a femicir- 
ciilar  nrrouth,  called  cochleae  feinilunares. 
3.  The  cochlese  with  a narrow  oval 
jnouth,  as  if  the  fides  were  crulhed  toge- 
ther, called  Cochlex  ore  depfeffo.  bee 
plate  XLIV.  fig.  2. 

Cochlea,  in  anatomy,  the  third  part  of 
fhe  labyrinth  of  the  ear.  See  Ear. 

It  is  placed  oppofite  to  the  feihicirciilar 
canals,  and  formed  in  the  manner  of  a 
fnail-flielj,  making  its  progrefs  two  turn's 
and  a half,  m a fpiral  form.  In  this  we 
are  to  remark  the  nucleus,  and  the  canal, 
which  is  divided  into  two  by  a fpiral  fa- 
'hiina;  the  upper  of  thele  open's  rnio’’the 


ve(libulutn,'and  is  called  fcala  veftibiili* 
and  the  lower,  which  terminates  in  the 
hollow  of  the  tympanum,  through  the 
feneftra  rotunda,  is  called  fcala  tympani. 

Cochlea,  the  Screw,  in  mechanics.  See 
the  article  Screw. 

COCHLEARIA,  scurvy-grass,  in  bo. 

tany,  a genus  of  the  tetradynamia-filicn- 
lofa  clafs  of  plants,  the  flower  of  which 
confifts  of  four  vertically  ovated  petals, 
of  the  form  of  a crofs  ; the  fruit  is  a I'ub- 
cordated,  lightly  comprefled,  fcabfous, 
bilocular  pod,  containing  about  four  feels 
in  each  cell. 

It  is  heating,  drying,  and  aperitive,  of 
great  ul'e  againft  the  fcurvy,  dropfy,  and 
jaundice ; and  is  often  put  into  diet- 
ilrinks'for  tbofe  purpofes  ; it  miift  be, re. 
membered,  bhwe'ver,  that  fcurvy-grafs, 
and  fiicli  warm  plants,  are  only  proper  in 
an  acid  fcurvy,  being  very  pernicious  in 
a putrid  alc'aline  fcitrvy. 

COCK,  gallu's,  in  zoology,  the  englilii 
name  of  the  males  of  gallinaceous  birds, 
but  more  efpecially  ufed  for  the  common 
du’nghill-cock.  See  the-article  Gallus, 
Game  Cocvi.  See  Game  cock, 
Gur-CocK.  See  the  article  Gor-cock, 
Jiididii -Cock,  crax.  See  Crax. 
Wood-CocK..  See  the  article  Wood-cock. 
CoCK-poATS,  among  failors,  thofe  ufed 
only  in  rivers,  or  near  the  fliore. 
Cock’s  comb,  , in  botany,  a name  given 
to  a fpecies  of  pedicularis,  as  well  as 
to  A fpecies  of  amaranth.  See  the  articles 
PEOicuLARfs  and  Amaranth. 
Cock-pit,  a fort  of  theatre  upon  which 
game  cocks  fiyit. 

Cock-PIT,  in  a man  of  war,  a place  on 
the  lower  floor,  or  deck,  abaft  the  main- 
capflan,  lying  between  the  platform  .and 
the  fteward’s  room,  where  are  parti- 
tions'for  the  piirfer,  furgeon,  and  his 
rnate.s. 

Cock-swain,  or'CoxsoN,  anofficeron 
hoard  a man  of  war,  who  has  the  care  of 
the  barge  and  all  things  belonging  to  it, 
■ and  miift  be  alfo  ready  with  his  crew  to 
man  the  boat  bn  all  occafions : he  fils  at 
the  ftern  of  the  boat,  and  fteers. 
Cock-water,  among  miners,  a ftream 
of  water,  brought  into  a trough,  to  wain 
away  the  fand  from  tin-ore,  while  damp’ 
ing  in  the  middle. 

Cocks,  oh  fliip-board,  are  little  fqiiare 
pieces  of  brafs,  with  holes  in  them,  pth 
into  wooden  ftiiver.s,  -.to  keep  them  froia 
fplitting  and  galling  by  the  pin  of  tM 
bliirk.  , ‘ . 

'CbCKERhlOtTtH,  'a  Voroagh-tow"  d 
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Cumberland,  fitviated  on  the  river  Der- 
. went,  nejr  the  irifli  lea,  about  twenty'.&ve 
miles  foutli-weft  of  Carlifle  : well  long. 
3°  10',  and  north  lat.  54.®  35'. 

It  lenils  two  ineinBers  to  parliament. 
COCKET  is  a feal  belonging  to  the  king’s 
cuftoni  houfe,  or  rather  afcroll  of  paich- 
ment  lealed  and  delivered  by  the  officers 
of  the  ciiftoths  to  merchants,  as  a warrant 
that  their  inerch'andrfes  are  cullomed. 

It  is  aifo  tiled  for  the  office  where  goods, 
tranfported,  were  fird  entered,  and  paid 
their  cuftom,  and  had  a cocket  or  certifi- 

cate  of  dilcharge. 

COCOA,  or  Cacao,  in  botany,  the  fame 
with  the  theobroma  of  Linnaeus.  See  the 
article  Theobroma. 

COCON ATO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Piedmont,  about  twenty 
miles  eali:  of  Turin  ; it  is  (aid  to  be  the 
birth-place  of  the  famous  Columbus,  who 
difcovered  America  : eaft  long.  8°,  and 
north  lat.  4+®  50°. 

COCOS,  the  Coco,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants,  the  charaSlers  of  which  are  not 
perfeflly  afcertained.  There  are  male, 
hermaphrodite  flowers,  and  female  ones, 
diltinft  on  the  feveral  .parts  of  the  fame 
fpadix;  the  general  fpalha  is  compofite, 
and  the  fpadix  ramofe.  In  the  herma- 
pbrodiie  flowers,  the  corolla  is  divided 
into  three  oval,  acute  fegments  ; the  Ita- 
raina  are  fix  finiple  filaments,  of  the 
length  of  the  corolla.  The  female  flower 
has  the  corolla  very  minute,  but  divided 
alfo  into  three  fegments  ; the  fruit  is 
large,  coriaceous,  round,  and  obtufely 
trigonal  j the  feed  is  a,  large  nut,  of  an 
oval  figure,  acuminated,  formed  of  three 
valves,  obtufely  trigonal,  and  marked 
with  three  holes  at  the  hafe. 

The  (hell  of  the  coco  nut  is  much 
ufed  by  turners,  carvers,  &c.  for  divers 
works.  While  the  nuts  are  new,  and 
the  bark  tender,  they  yield  each  about 
half  a pint  of  clear  cooling  water,  which 
ip  a little  time  becomes  firft  a white  foft 
pulp,  and  at  length  condenfes,  and  af- 
iiimes  the  lafte  of  the  nut.  The  tree 
yields  fruit  thrice  a year,  and  thofe  fome- 
times  as  hig  as  a man's  head  ; but  the 
cocos  of  the  Antilles  are  not  (b  large  as 
thofe  of  the  Eaft-Indies.  In  the  king- 
dom of  Siam,  the  cocos-fruit,  dried  and 
. emptied  of  its  pulp,  ferves  as  a' meafure 
both  for  iliings  liquid  and  dry. 

COCTION,  a general  term  for  all  altera- 
fions  made  in  bodies  by  the  application  of 
, hreorheat!  of  this  there  are  various  fpe- 
as  raatflration,  fiiSlion,  affation. 


elixation,  ullion,  &c.  See  Assati’on, 
Friction,  &c.  and  alfo  the  articles 
Concoction  and  Decoction. 

COD,  in  ichthyology,  the  englifh  name  of 
the  variegated  gadus  with  three  fins  on 
the  back,  a cirrated  mouth,  and  the  upper 

f jaw  longeft,  called  by  different  authors 
afetius  ‘va.rius  and  afellus  Jiridlus.  See  the 
article  Gadus, 

This  filh  receives  different  denominations 
from  the  places  where  it  is  caught  and 
. cured,  as  haberdeen,  from  Aberdeen  in 
Scotland;  green-fiffi,  from  Greenland; 
iceland-filh,  from  Iceland,  &c.  and  it  is 
alfo  called  ftock-fi'fli,  becaufe  it  requires 
to  he  beaten  with  flicks  before  it  can  be 
dreffed. 

Cod  is  alfo  a term  ufed,  in  feme  parfs  cf 
the  kingdom,  for  apod.  See  Pod. 

Cod-fishery.  See  Fishery. 

CoD-CAP-E,  in  geography,  a promontory 
on  the  coafl  of  New-Ehgland,  near  the 
entrance  of  Bofton-harbour  : weft  long, 
69®  jo',  and  north  latitude  42°, 

CODA,  in  the  Italian  inufic,  two  or  three 
meafures,  which,  repeated  feveral  times, 
at  the  end  of  a canon  or  fugue,  ferve  to 
end  the  piece. 

Coda,  in  antient  compofitions,  is  when 
one  part  continues  on  a found,  which  is 
its  cadence,  while  the  others  proceed  to 
modulate  for  four,  five,  fix,  or  more 
bars. 

CODDY-MODDY,  in  ornithology,  the 
englifh  name  of  a fpecies  of  larus  with  a 
grey  back  and  white  rump.  See  the.ar- 
ticle  Larus, 

CODE,  codex,  a colleflion  of  the  laws  and 
conftituttons  of  the  roman  emperors, 
made  by  order  of  Juftinian, 

The  code  is  accounted  the  fecond  volume 
of  the  civil  law,  and  contains  twelve 
books,  the  matter  of  which  is  nearly  the 
fame  with  that  cf  the  digefts,  efpccially 
the  firft  eight  books  ; but  the  ftile  is  nei- 
ther fo  pure,  nor  the  method  fo  accurate 
as  that  of  the  digefts  ; and  it  determines 
matters  of  dally  ufe,  whereas  the  digefts 
difciifs  the  more  abftrufe  and  fubtile  quef- 
tions  of  the  law,  giving  the  various  opi- 
nions of  the  antient  lawyers.  Although 
Jnftinian’s  code  is  diftinguillied  by  the 
appellation  of  Code,  by  way  of  eminence, 
yet  there  were  codes  before  his  time ; 
fuch  were  the  gregorian  code  and  her- 
mpgenean  code,  collections  of  the  ro- 
man laws  made  by  two  famous  lawyers, 
Gregorius  and  Hermogenes,  which  in- 
cluded the  conftitutions  of  the  emperors 
from  Adrian  to  Dioclefian  and  Eilaximi- 
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nus,  s-  The  theodofian  code,  comprif- 
ed  in  ftxteen  books,  formed  out  o!  the 
eonftitutions  of  the  emperors  from  Con- 
flantine  the  great  to  TheodofiuS  the 
younger  : this  was  obferved  almoft  over 
all  the  weft,  till  it  was  abrogated  by  the 
jaftinian  code.  There  are  allb  feveral  la- 
ter codes,  particularly  the  antient  gothic, 
and  thole  of  the  french  kings,  as  the 
Code  of  Euridic,  Code-Lewis,  Code- 
ilenry,  Code-Marchande,  Code  des 
Eaux,  Gfc.  and  the  prefent  king  of  Pruf- 
fia  has  lately  publiftied  a code,  which 
coropriies  the  laws  of  his  kingdom  in  a 
very  fmall  volume. 

CODEX,  in  antiquity,  denotes  a book  or 
tablet,  on  which  the  antients  wrote. 

It  was  of  the  bark  of  a tree,  of  ivory,  of 
parchment,  or  of  paper. 

CouEjc  was  alfo  a log  fattened  to  the  foot 
of  a delinquent  Have. 

CODI A,  among  botanifts,  fignifies  the  head 
of  any  plant,  but  more  particularly  a 
poppy- head,  whence  its  fyrup  is  called 
diacodium. 

CODICIL  is  a writing  by  way  of  fup- 
plement  to  a will,  when  any  thing  is 
omitted  which  the  teftator  would  have 
added,  or  wants  to  be  explained,  al- 
tered, or  recalled.  It  is  of  the  fame 
nature  with  a will  or  teftament,  except 
that  it  is  made  without  an  executor ; and 
one  may  leave  behind  him  but  one  will, 
though  as  many  codicils  as  he  pleafes. 
There  is  this  further  difference  between 
3 codicil  and  a teftament,  that  a codicil 
cannot  contain  the  inftitution  of  an  heir, 
and  is  notfubjcft  to  the  fame  formalities 
prelcribed  by  law  for  Iblemn  teftaraents. 
Codicils  are  always  taken  as  part  of  the 
teftarfisnt,  and  ought  to  be  annexed  to 
the  fame  ; and  the  executor  is  bound  to 
lee  them  performed  : and  in  cafe  they  are 
detained  from  him,  he  may  compel  their 
delivery  up,  in  the  fpiritual  court. 

CODLIN,  an  apple  itleful  in  the  kitchen, 
being  proper  for  baking. 

CODLING,  an  appellation  given  to  tbe  cod- 
filh,  when  young,  See  the  article  Cod. 

COECUM,  in  anatomy,  the  firft  of  the 
three  large  inteftines,  called,  from  their 
ftze,  inteftina  crafTa.  The  ccecum  is  fitu- 
ated  at  the  right  os  ilium,  and  lefernbles  a 
bag,  and  has  a vermiform  appendage  fix- 
ed to  if.  It  begins  at  the  termination  of 
the  ilium,  and  terminates  in  the  bottom 
of  the  bag  which  it  forms  : its  lengih  is 
not  more  than  ' three  or  four  finger’s 
breadth.  In  the  appendage,  opening  in- 
to the  fide  of  the  coecum,  there  are  feme 


glands,  which,  together  with  its  freft 
fituation,  as  that  is  ufually  the  cafej  fecuj 
to  fhew  that  feme  fluid  is  ferreted  there. 
In  hens,  this  is  double,  as  alfo  in  many 
other  fowls.  In  fifties  there  are  frequently 
a vaft  number  of  them  5 in  Ibme  I'pecies 
no  lefs  than  four  hundred,  according  (0 
Dr.  Grew.  In  man  this  appendage^ is 
at  the  utmoft,  Cngle,  and  is  often  want- 
ing. See  the  articles  APPENDicuLAand 
Vermjpormes. 

COEFFICIENTS,  in  algebra,  fucli  nuin. 
hers,  or  given  quantities,  as  are  put  be- 
fore letters,  or  unknown  quantities,  into 
which  letters  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  mul- 
tiplied : thus,  in  3 a,  or  b x,  or  cxx\  j is 
the  coefficient  of  3 fi,  A of  bx,  and  c of 
exx, 

Wlien  no  number  is  prefixed,  unit  is  rup, 
pofed  to  be  the  coefficient ; thus  j is  the 
coefficient  of  a or  of  b. 

In  a quadratic  equation,  the  coefficient  is, 
according  to  its  fign,  either  the  fum  onht 
difference  of  its  two  roots. 

In  any  equation,  the  coefficient  of  the 
fecond  term  is  always  equal  to  the  fum 
of  all  the  roots,  keeping  their  proper 
figns. 

The  coefficient  of  the  third  term  is  the 
fum  of  all  the  reflangles,  arifing  by  the 
multiplication  of  every  two  of  the  roots, 
how  many  ways  foever  thefe  combina- 
tions of  two  can  be  had,  as  three  times  in 
a cube,  fix  in  a biquadratic  equation, Sr, 
See  the  article  Equation. 

The  coefficient  ot  the  fourth  term  is  the 
aggregate  of  all  the  folids  made  by  the 
continual  ijiultiplication  of  every  three 
of  the  roots,  how  often  foever  fucb  a ter- 
nary may  be  had,  and  I'o  on  ad  inji-. 
nitum. 

Coefficients  of  anj>  generating  ten  a 
fluxions,  is  the  quantity  arifing  from  the 
divifion  of  that  term,  by  the  gtnerateil 
quantity. 

COELESTIAL,  in  general,  denotes  any  I 
thing  belonging  to  the  heavens : thus  we  I 
fay,  coeleftial  obfervations,  the  cceleltiil  I 
globe,  fife.  I 

Coeleftial  obfervations  are  thofe  made  by  I 
attronomers  upon  the  phjenomena  of  the  I 
heavenly  bodies,  with  a fuitable  appara-  I 
fus  of  aftronomical  inftruments,  in  or-  I 
der  to  determine  their  places,  motions,  I 
phafes,  The  inftruments  chiefly  I 

made  ufe,  of,  in  aftronomical  obferva-  ■ 
tions,  are  the  aftronomical  gnomon,  ■ 
quadrant,  micrometer,  and  telefcopti  ■ 
See  Gnomon,  Quadrant,  Sfr.  I 
Obfervations  in  the  dav-time  aie  eafy,  I 

■ ■ ' ID  I 
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in  regard  the  crofs -hairs  in  the  focus  of 
the  objefl-glafs  of  the  telefcbpe  are  then 
dillinfliy  peixeivable  ; in  the  night,  thofe 
crofs  hairs  are  to  be  illuminated,  to  make 
them  vifihle.  This  illumination  is  either 
performed  by  a candle  placed  obliquely 
near  them,  fo  as  the  fmoke  does  not  in- 
tercept the  rays ; or  where  this  is  incon- 
venient, by  making  an  aperture  in  the 
tube  of  the  telefrope,  near  the  focus  of  the 
objefl-glafs,  through  which  a candle  is 
applied  to  illumine  the  crofs-rays, 
Obl'ervations  on  the  fun  are  not  to  be 
made  without  placing  a glafs,  fmolced  in 
the  flame  of  a lamp  or  candle,  between 
the  telefcope  and  the  eye. 

COELESTIAL  GLOBE.  See  GlOBE. 
COELIAC  ARTERY,  in  anatomy,  that  ar- 
tery which  ilTues  from  the  aorta,  juft  be- 
low the  diaphragm. 

The  trunk  of  this  artery  is  very  ihort, 
and  near  its  origin  it  fends  off  from  the 
right  fide  two  fmail  diaphragmatic 
branches,  fometimes  only  one ; and  is 
afterwards  diftributed  into  right  and  left, 
communicating  with  other  arteries  of  the 
fame  name,  which  come  from  the  inter- 
coftal  and  mammary  arteries. 

The  right  branch  of  this  fends  the  right 
galtric  and  epiploic,  the  pancreatic  and 
the  duodenic,  the  hepatic  and  the  double 
cydic  arteries. 

The  left  branch  of  it  fends  off  the  left 
gallric  and  epiploic  arteries,  the  gaftro- 
epiplorc;  the  great  fplenic,  and  alfo  many 
of  the  pancreatic  arteries. 

CoELiAC  PASSION,  in  medicine,  a kind 
of  flux,  or  diarrhoea,  wherein  the  ali- 
ments, either  wholly  changed,  or  only 
in  part,  pafsoffby  ftool. 

Dr.  Freind  fays,  that  the  moft  rational  and 
fuccefsful  method  of  treating  the  cceliac 
paflion,  Is  to  adminifter  fuch  remedies  as 
gently  lliinulate  the  inteftinal  tube,  and 
deterge  the  obftrudled  glands  ; for  this 
purpofe,  purges  adminiftered  in  fmall 
quantities,  and  frequently  repeated,  and 
gentle  vomits  of  ipecacuanha  are  recom- 
tiieahed. 

Authors  frequently  confound  the  cceliac 
paflion  with  the  lientery,but  they  are  dif- 
ferent. See  the  article  Lientery. 
DoELtAC  DIABETES,  Called  alfo  coeliaca 
U'inalis,  is  a diloider  wherein  the  chyle 
pafles  off,  along  with,  or  inftead  of  urine. 
See  the  article  Diabetes. 

CoELiAC  VEIN,  in  anatomy,  that  running 
through  the  intellinuin  reilum,  along 
with  the  coeliac  artery. 


COELOMA,  among  phyllcians,  a hollow 
ulcer  feated  in  the  cornea  tunica  of  the  eye. 

COELUM,  HEAVEN,  See  HeaVen. 

COEMETERY,  or  Cemetery,  a dormi- 
tory or  place  fet  apart  or  confecrated  for 
the  burial  of  the  dead.  See  the  article. 
Burial,  Sepulchre, 

Antiently  none  were  buried  in  churches 
or  church-yards : it  was  even  unlawful 
to  inter  in  cities;  inftead  of  which  they 
had  coemeteries  without  the  walls.  Thefe 
were  held  in  great  veneration  among  the 
primitive  chrittians.  The  council  of  El- 
vira prohibited  the  burning  of  torches  or 
tapers,  in  the  day  time,  in  coemeteries. 
The  pradlice  of  confecrating  coemeteries 
is  of  fome  antiquity  : the  hiftiop  walked 
round  it  in  proceffion,  with  the  crozier, 
or  paftoral  ftaff,  in  his  hand,  the  holy- 
water-pot  being  carried  before,  out  of 
. which  afperlions  were  made.  In  the  ear- 
ly ages,  the  chriftians  held  their  affem- 
blies  in  the  coemeteries,  as  we  learn  from 
Eufebius  and  Tertullian,  the  latter  of 
whom  calls  thofe  coemeteries  where  they 
met  to  pray,  area.  Valerian  feems  to 
have  confifcated  the  coemeteries,  and 
places  deftined  for  divine  worlhip,  which 
were  reftored  again  to  the  chriftians  by 
Gallian  : in  the  refcript  of  that  emperor, 
which  is  preferved  by  Eulebins,  coerae- 
teries  and  places  of  worlhip  are  ufed  as 
fynonymous  terms.  It  being  here  the 
martyrs  were  buried,  the  chriftians  chofe 
thofe  places  to  have  churches  in,  whea 
leave  was  given  them  by  Conftantine  to 
build.  And  hence  fome  derive  that  rule 
which  ftill  obtains  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
never  to  confecrate  an  altar,  without  put- 
ting under  it  the  relicks  of  fome  feint. 

COENOBITE,  in  church-hiftory,  one  fort 
of  monksin  the  primitive  chriltian  church. 
They  were  fo  called  amt  th  xoiva  |2i», 
from  living  in  common,  in  which  they 
differed  from  the  anachorites,  who  re- 
tired from  fociety.  See  An  achoret. 
The  coenohitic  life,  fays  CalTian,  took  its 
rife  from  the  times  of  the  apoltles,  and 
was  the  ftate  and  condition  of  the  firft 
chriftians,  according  to  the  defeription 
given  of  them  by  St.  Luke,  in  the 
Afls. 

Coen.obite,  in  a modern  ftnfe,  is  a reli- 
gious who  lives  in  a convent  or  commu- 
nity, under  certain  rules. 

CO-EQUALITY,  among  chriftian  di- 
vines, a term  ufed  to  denote  the  equality 
of  the  three  perfons  in  the  trinity.  See 
the  article  Trinity. 
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, The  orthodox  maintain,  and  the  arians 
deny,  this  co-equality. 

COESFELDT,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  bifliopric  of  Munller  and  circle  of 
Weftpbalia,  fituated  on  the  riyer  Birket, 
about  twenty -three  miles  weft  of  Mun-. 
fter  ■ eaft  longitude  6°  40',  and  north  la-, 
titude  50'. 

eo  -ETERNITY,  among  chriftian  divines, 
imports  the  eternal  exiftence  of  two  or 
more  beings  t it  is  chiefly  ufed  in  (peak- 
ing of  the  perfons  of  the  trinity. 

COEUR,  in  heraldry,  a fliort  line  of  parti- 
tion in  pale,  in  the  center  of  the  efcnt- 
cheon,  which  extends  but  a little  way, 
much  fbort  of  the  top  and  bottom,  being 
met  by  other  lines,  which  form  an  irre- 

. gular  partition  of  the  efcutcfleon.  See 
plate  XLTV.  fig.  3. 

CO-EXISTENCE,  the  exiftence  of  two  or 
more  things  at  the  fame  time. 

COFFEA,  the  COFFEE-TREE,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  pentandria-monogynia 
clafs  of  plants,  the  flower  ,of  which  con- 
fifts  of  a Angle  petal,  of  an  irifundihuli- 
form  (hape ; the  tube  is  cylindric  and  (len- 
der, many  times  longer  than  the  cup ; 
the  limb  is  plane,  longer  than  the  tube, 
and  divided  into  five  fegments  of  a lan- 
ceolated  figure,  with  their  edges  bent 
backwards  ; the  fruit  is  a round  berry, 
with  an  umbiUcated  point ; the'  feeds  are 
two,  of  an  elliptico-hemifpheric  figure, 

. gibbofe  on  one  fide,  plane  on  the  other, 
and  wrapped  up  in  a membrane. 

For  the  virtues  and  properties  of  this  fruit, 
fee  the  next  article. 

COFFEE,  or  Coffee-berries,  the  fruit 
of  the  coffea.  See  the  preceding  article. 
We  have  properly  two  fpecies  of  coffee, 

. the  one  thicker,  heavier,  and  of  a paler 
colour,  brought  from  Mocha;  the  other 
is  thinner,  and  generally  of  a greenifh 
call,  and  is  brought  us  from  Grand  Cairo 
. in  Egypt. 

Both  kinds  have  the  fame  qualities  : nei- 
ther of  them  has  much  fmell,  till  roalied, 
and  both  are  cX  a farinaceous,  legumi- 
nous tafte  while  raw.  Coffee  is  to  be  cho- 
fen  firm,  folid,  and  large,  not  eafily 
. broken,  fufficiently  dry,  and  of  no  bad 
fmell  : what  is  damp  or  mufty  rnay  he 
fornetimes  reduced  to  a tolerable  tafte  in 
roafting,  if  not  too  far  gone,  but  it  is 
never  equal  to  the  more  perfefl  kind. 
Coffee  was  wholly  unknow.n  to  the 
Greeks,  and  even  to  the  arabian  writers  : 
the  earlieft  knowledge  of  it  is'about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ftanding,  and  it 
has  not  been  ufed  above  a third  part  of 


that  time  in  Europe.  Coffee  Is  ratlier 
ufed  as  a food  than  as  a medicine,  jet 
it  is  fo  much  in  every  one’s  way,  that  is 
the  liquor  made  of  it,  that  it  is  proper 
for  people  to  knpw,  that  it  is  very  dry- 
ing, and  therefore  in  diforders  of  the 
. hehfij  fto™  fumes  and  too  great  moif- 
tures,  very  ferviceable  by  its  abfoibent 
qualities  : this  they  muft  experience,  who 
try  it  after  a debauch  of  wine,  or  ftrotie 

liquors.  But  in  thin  and  dry  cpnftituiions 

it  is  very  hurtful,  as  it  dries  the  nerves 
too  much,  and  is  apt  to  make  them 
tremble,  as  in  palfies  s by  the  fame  means 
it  prornotes  watching,  by  bracing  the 
fibres  too  tenfe  for  that  relaxation  which 
is  neceffary  for  deep  ; though  in  a cafeoE 
extraordinary  dtfluxion  of  rheum  front 
the  glands  about  the  head  and  ftomach, 
in  a cold  conftitutiqn,  orcafioning  agreat 
hindrance  from  fleep,  coffee,  by  abloib. 
ing  the  fiiperfluous,  and  continually  di- 
ftiUing  rheum,  procures  fleep.  The  cof- 
fee is  alfo  a ftoin^achic  and  aperient:  it  is 
found  to  aftift  digeftion,  and  tp  he  good 
againft  flatufes ; and  a cuftom  of  drink- 
ing it  is  of  great  fervice  againft  habilusl 
fuppreflions  of  the  menfes  : it  attcnualts 
and  difi'olves  the  infpiffated  humours,  and 
always  proves  diuietic,  and  fometihies 
gently  cathartic. 

Coffee  pays  on  importation  i 1.  13  s.  6 
-j-^id.  the  hundred  weight;  the  draw- 
back on  exportation  is  i 1.  losjj.jJtl, 
Upon  payment  of  the  above  duty,  die 
coffee  is  to  be  put  into  waiehoul'es,  and 
upon  delivery  fi  om  thence,  if  to  be  con- 
fumed  in  Great  Britain,  is  to  pay  for 
evei-y  hundred  weight  8 1.  8 s.  if  of  die 
britifli  plantations  in  America,  and  til. 
4S.  if  it  comes  from  any  other  place. 
COFFER,  a long  fquare  box,  ofthelinneS 
timber,  about  tluee  feet  long,  and  ode 
and  an  half  broad,  wherein  lin-oie  is 
broken  to  pieces  in  a ftamping-niill. 
Coffer,  in  architeftore,  a fmall  depref- 
, fion  or  linking  of  each  interval  between 
the  modillions  of  the  Corinthian  cornice: 
generally  filled  up  with  arofe,  foinetinits 
with  a pomegranate,  &c. 

Coffer,  in  fortification,  a hollow  lodg- 
ment athwart  a dry  moat,  from  fix  lo 
ven  feet  deep,  and  from  fixteen  to  eigli' 
teen  broad,  the  upper  part  being  inadeol 
. pieces  of  timber,  raifed  two  feet  above 
the  level  of  that  moat,  which  little  elec- 
tion has  hurdles,  laden  with  earlb,  ™ 
its.  covering,  and  ferves  as  a parapet  vnib 
embrafures.  . 

The  befieged  generally  make  ufe  of  J"* 
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boffers  to  rejJulfe  the  befiegers,  wheri  they 
attempt  to  pals  the  ditch  : they  at  e diftin- 
giiirtied  only  by  their  length  irom  the  ca- 
poniers, which  are  likewise  foinewhat  lefs 
In  breadth;  and  it  differs  from  the  traverfe 
and  gallery,  in  that  thefe  are  made  by  the 
befie^ers;  and  the  coffer  by  thebefieged. 
To  lave  themfelves  frorri  the  fire  of  thefe 
•coffers,  the  befiegers  epaille,  or  throw  tip 
Ihe  earth,  on  that  fide  towards  the  coffer. 
toFEERERo/  the  king's  hotifljoU,  a prin- 
cipal offirer  in  the  court,  next  under  the 
comptroller,  who,  in  the  compting-houfe, 
and  elfewhere  at  other  times,  has  a f^ieci- 
al  charge  and  overfight  of  other  ohieers 
of  the  houfe,  for  their  good  demeanor  and 
charge  in  their  offices,  to  all  which  he 
. pays  their  wages. 

COFFIN,  in  a general  fenfe,  a wooden  box 
or  trunk,  into  which  the  bodies  of  dead 
perfons  are  put,  in  order  for  burial.  j 
toFFiN,  in  the  manege,  the  whole  hoof  of 
a horfe’s  foot,  above  the  cronet,  incltld- 
ingthecolfin-bonei  tlie  Idle,  and  thefrufli. 
Coffin-bone  is  a fmaJl  fpongy  bone,  in- 
clofed  in  the  midft  of  the  hoof,  and  p'of- 
feHing  the  whole  form  of  the  foot. 
COGITATION,  a term  ufed  by  fome  fob 
the  aa of  thinking.  See  TuiNKiNts. 
COGNATION;  in  the  civil  law,  a term  for 
that  line  of  confanguinity,  which  is  be- 
tween males  and  females,  both  deicend- 
cd  from  the  fame  father  ; as  agnation  is 
for  the  line  of  parentage  between  malcS 
only  defcended  from  the 'farne  llock. 

In  France,  lor  the  fuccefllon  to  the  crown, 
they  follow  agnation  ; in  England, 
Spain,  Wc.  cognation  : women  coming 
to  the  I'ucctinon  according  to  the  degreee 
of  proximity,  in  default  of  males,  or  theit 
defcendants,  from  branch  to' branch. 
COGNI,  the  capital  of  Caiainania,  in  the 
lelTer  Afia,  antiently  called  Iconiitm, 

■ about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  Ibmh- 

■ eaftof  Conltantinople:  eaft  longitude  33'*, 
and  norlh  latitude  38°. 

fcOGNISE'E,  or  Connuse'e,  in  law,  is 
the  perfon  to  whom  a fine  of  lands; 
is  acknowledged, 

COGNISOR,  or  Connuser,  is  he  that 
palfeth  or  acknowledgeth  a fine  of  lands 
and  tenements  to  another. 
COGNITIONIBUS  mittendis,  iii'law, 
a writ  direbled  to  any  of  the  king’s  julli- 
cfes  of  the  common  pleas,  who,  having  a 
power  to  take  fines,  aflually  takes  them, 
but  negledls  to  certify  them.,  commanding 
him  to  certify  the  fame; 

COGNIZANCE,  or  CoGnisancEj  in 
heraldry,  See  the  article  Crest. 

VoL.  I, 
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CocNizANCE,  or  Conusance^  in  law, 
has  divers  fignifications  : fomeiimes  it  is 
ran  acknowledgement  of  a fine,  dr  confef- 
fion  of  Idmething  done  ; foinetiines  the 
hearing  of  a matter  judicially,  as  to  take 
cognisance  of  a caule  ; and  I'ometimes  a 
particular  jurildiblion,  as  cognizance  of 
pleas  is  an  authority  to  call  a caufe  or 
, plea  out  of  another  court,  which  no  per- 
fdn  can  do  but  the  kingj  except  he  can 
fhew  a charter  for  it.  T his  cognizance  is 
a privilege  granted  to  a city  or  tovt-'n,  to 
hold  plea  of  all  contrails,  &c.  within  the 
liberty  ; and  if  any  one  is  impleaded  for 
filch  matters  in  the  courts  atWeftminfter, 
the  rhayor,  &c.  of  Inch  franchife  may  de- 
mand cognizance  of  the  plea,  and  that  it 
• be  determined  before  them. 

Co.GNiZANCE  is  alfo  ufed  for  a badge  on  3 
waterman’s  or  ferving,man’s  fleeve, which 
is  coiiimonly  the. giver’s  creft,  whereby  he 
is  difcerned  to  belong  to  this  or  thatnoble- 
, man,,  or  gentleman. 

Cognomen,  in  roman  antiquity;  the  third 
or  family  name  of  a perfoiv.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Agnomen. 

COGNO'ViT  ACTIONEM  , In  law,  is  where 
a defendant  icknoililedges  the  plaintiff’s 
caufe  againtt  him  to  be  true,  and,  after 
ifl'ue  joined,  fufters  judgment  to  be  enter- 
ed againlf  him,  without  a trial. 

COGS, or  Goggles,  akindof flat-bottom- 
ed,boats  ufed  in  rivers. 
CO-HABITATION,  among  civilians, 
denotes  the  ftate  of  a man  and  a woman 
who  live  together  like  hufoand  and  wife, 
without  being  legally  married. 

By  the  common  Taw  of  Scotland,  co-ha- 
bitatidn  for  year  and  day',  or  a complete 
twelve-month,  is  deemed  equivalent  ta 
matrimony. 

CO-HEIR;  one  who  fucceeds  to  a fhare  of 
an  inheritance,  to  be  divided  among  fe- 
yeral. 

Female  co-heirs  are,  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, called  coparceners.  See  the  article. 
Cd.-parceners. 

COHESION,  in  philofophy,  that  aflionby 
which  the  particles  of  the  fame  body  ad- 
here togeiher,  as  if  they  were  but  one. 
The  caiife  of  this  cohefion  has  extremely 
perplexed  the  philoldphers  of  all  ages.  In 
all  ihe  fyfiems  of  phylics,  matter  is  fup- 
pofed,  originally,  to  confift  of  minute  in- 
divifible  atoms  ; but  bow,  and  by  what 
principle,  thefe  feverai  and  diflinft  cor- 
■ pul'cles  fhould  come  firft  combined  into 
litfle  fyltems,  and  how  they  fliould  come 
to  perfevere  in  that  ffate  of  union,  is  3 
I paint  not  yet  determined  j a, point  of  the 
4 O greateft 
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greatell:  difficulty,  and  even  of  the  greateft 
importance  of  any  in  phylics.  J.  Ber- 
noulli thinks  it  owing  to  the  prellure  of 
the  atmofphere  ; others,  to  the  figure  of 
the  component  particles  ; but  the  genera- 
lity, with  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  to  attraftion. 
See  the  article  Attraction. 

Inftead,  however,  of  entertaining  our 
readers  with  refined  fpeculations  ot  this 
kind,  which  are  more  curious  than  ul'e- 
ful,  we  fliall  lubjoin  a table  ot  the  dif- 
ferentforceof  cohefion  in  different  bodies, 
as  afcertained  by  the  ingenious  Mufchen- 
broeck  : this  force  he  eftimated  by  the 
weights  required  to  pull  them  afunder, 
drawing  according  to  their  length  : the 
pieces  of  wood  were  of  a longfquare  torm, 
of  which  each  fide  was  > 

and  his  experiments  upon  metals  were 
made  by  fufpending  weights  to  wires  ot 
each  fort,  whofe  diameter  was  of  a 
rhinland  inch,  ofan  inch  cnglidi. 

The  refult  of  all  which  experiments  may 
be  feen  in  the  following  table.  ' 
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eOHQB  ATION,  in  cbemiflry,  the  retnfi). 
ing  a liquor  diltilled  I'rum  any  fubftance 
back  upon  the  fame  fubftance,  and  diftil! 
ling  jt  again,  either  with  or  without  an 
addition  of  frefti  ingredients. 

Tlie  defign  of  this  operation  is  to  procure 
the  nniied  virtues  of  any  fubftance  in  their 
iitmolt  ftrength.  Cohobated  waters  are 
much  extolled  by  Boerliaave. 
COHORT,  cohors,  in  roman  antiqul|y 
the  name  of  a part  of  the  roman  legion 
comprehending  about  fix  hundred  men! 
'There  were  ten  cohorts  in  a legion,  the 
firft  of  which  exceeded  all  the  reft,  ’both 
in  dignity  and  number  of  men.  When 
the  army  was  ranged  in  order  of  battle 
the  fii'ft  cohort  took  up  the  right  of  the 
firfl  line,  the  reft  followed  in  their  natu. 
ral  order,  fo  that  the  third  was  in  the 
center  of  the  firft  line  of  the  legion,  and 
the  fifth  on  the  left,  the  fecon-.l  between 
' the  firft  and  third,  and  the  fourth  be- 
tween the  third  and  fifth  ; the  five  tc. 
maining  cohorts  formed  a fecond  line,  in 
their  natural  order. 


Bodies  to  be  drawn 

Weights  cnpable 

afunder. 

of  doing  it. 

Wood  of  the  linden-tree  1000  IB 

- of  alder 

1000 

of  fir 

600 

of  oak 

1150 

of  elm 

950 

of  beech 

1250 

of  a 111 

1250 

Copper 

3994 

Yellow  brafs 

360 

Gold 

300 

Silver 

370 

Iron 

450 

Tin 

40+ 

Lead 

29?  ■ 

Thefe  were  the  dlfferentforces  of  cohefion 
in  bodies,  when  pulled  length-ways:  and 
in  order  to  try  their  tranfverfe  cohefion, 
or  when  the  force  aflred  in  a dircflion 
perpendicular  to  their  length,  he  fixed 
one  of  the  ends  of  the  fame  pieces  of  wood 
as  before',  into  a fquare  hole  of  a metal- 
plate,  and  then  hung  weights  on  the  other- 
end,  fufficient  to  break  each  piece  at  the 
faid  hole.  Thefe  weights,  and  diftances 
from  the  hole,  were  as  follows  ; 


Diftances, 
9 inches. 


7 


Weights. 
40  oz, 

4S 

44 

48  . 


COIF,  the  badge  of  a ferjeant  at  law,  'who 
is  called  ferjeant  of  the  coif,  from  the 
lawn-coif  they  wear  under  their  caps 
wlien  they  are  created  ferjeants. 

The  life  of  the  coif  was  to  cover  the  clerh 
cal  tontbre.  See  the  article  Tonsure. 

COIL,  or  Quoil.  See  the  article  Quotl, 

COILING  u/’  the  find,  the  firli  choofingof 
a colt  for  any  lervice. 

COILON,  xortov,  in  the  antient  grecian 
theatres,  the  fame  with  the  cavea  of  the 
Romans.  See  the  article  Cavea. 

COIMBRA,  a.  large  city  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Beira,  fitualed  on  the 
river  Mondego,  about  ninety-fix  milep 
north  of  Lilbpn  : weft  longitude  9°,  and 
north  latitude  40°  ,20'. 

COIN  denotes  all  manner  of  the  feveral 
tfamps  and  fpecies  of  money  in  any  na- 
tion. In  earlier  times,  when  the  necef- 
fity  of  traffic  put  men  upon  the  expedient 
of  having  money ; ami  metti'ls,  on  ac- 
count of  their  firmnefs,  cleanlinefs,  and 
durablenefs,  were  pitched  upon  to  ferve 
the  end  ; each  peifon  cut  his  metal  into 
piechs  of  different  fixes  and  forms,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  to  be  given  for 
any  merchandize,  or  according  to  the 
demand  of  the  feller,  or  the  quantity 
ftipujated -between  them.  It  was  iifiial 
then  to  go  to  market  laden  with  nietali 
in  proportion  to  the  purchafe  to  be  made; 
and  furniflied  with  inftruments  for  pro- 
portioning it,  and  withfcalesfordealinpit 
out,  according  as  occafion  required,  By 
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^egrfifis  it  was  found  more  convenient.to 
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which  fucceeded  the  names  of  themoney- 
eis,  and  at  length  the  effigies  of  the 
prince,  the  date,  legend,  and  other  pre- 
cautions, to  prevent  the  alteration  of  the 
fpecies  : thus  were  coins  completed. 

We  hope  the  reader  will  not  he  difl'atlsfi- 
ed  to  find  here  tables  of  the  moft  remark- 
able coins,  both  antient  and  modern. 
We  lhall  begin  with  the  antient. 


have  pieces  ready  weighed  ; and  as  there 
were  different  weights  required,  all  thofe 
of  the  fame  weight  were  diftinguifhed 
with  the  fame. mark  or  figure.  At  length 
file  growing  commerce  of  money  begin- 
ning to  be  difturbed  with  frauds,  both  in 
the  weights  and  the  matter,  the  public 
authority  interpofed,  and  hence  arofe  the 
ftH  ftanips,  or  impreffions  of  money,  to 

The  Jewiffi  CofNs,  and  values  in  englifli  money,  are  as  follow. 

1.  s.  d. 
o 
o 
o 


Gerah 

10 

Bekah 

20 

2 

Shekel 

1000 

100 

5° 

60000 

6000 

^.000 

,]Maneh,  Mina  hebraica 

60  ' [Talent 


5 

342 


Solidus  aureus,  or  i'extula,  worth 

Siclus  aureus,  worth 
.A  talent  of  gold,  worth 

The  Grecian  Coins,  with  their  value  and  proportion 


14- 
3 

o 12 
116 
54-75  o 


s 0 
TSo 

I 1 

T-g* 

3 

•js; 


3 

o 

9 

o 

6 

o 


da 


Lepton 


Chalcus 


14 

2 

28 

4 

56 

8 

ira 

I 6 

224 

3^ 

■ 

48 

672 

96 

1544 

192 

1680 

24.0  I 

o 

o 


o 


Hemiobolium 
Obolus 


16 


24 


48 


96 


Diobolum 

Tetrobolura 

Drachma  ^ 

Didrachmon 


Tetradrach.  ftatero 
[Pentadrach  o 


1 - 

2 

I 


_7 
2-  + 

24- 


of  thefe  the  drachma,  didrachma, 
were  of  filver,  the  reft,  for  the  moft  part, 
of  brafs.  The  grecian  gold  coins  were 
the  (later  aureus,  worth  twenty-five  attic 
drachms  of  filver  ; the  ftater  cyzicenus, 
ftater  philippicus,  and  ftateralexandrin- 

us,  worth  twenty-eight  drachms;  and  the 

ftater  daricus,  according  to  Jofeplius, 
worth  fifty  attic  drachms  ; and  the  ftater 
crcefius  of  the  fame  value. 


Teruncius 
Seniilibella 
4 2 Libella,  or  As 
10  ; 2|,Seftertius 


d. 

3 ^ 


40,  20 


s. 

d. 

q 

0 

- 0 

0 

7 75 

1 'O  o'd 

0 

0 

I 

.•>  5 

1 'o'd 

0 

0 

3 

I 

To' 

0 

I 

3 

3' 
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Of  thefe  the  denarius,  vifloriatus,  fefter- 
tius,  and  fometimes  the  as,  were  of  fil- 
ver, the  reft  of  brafs.  The  roman  gold 
coin  was  the  aureus,  which  weighed  ge- 
nerally double  the  denarius,  the  value  of 
■ which,  according  to  the  firtt  j 
proportion  of  coinage  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  was  worth  i 
According  to  the  proportion 
that  obtains  among  us,  worth  I o-  9 
According  to  the  decuple  pro- 
portion, mentioned  by  Livy 
and  Julius  Pollux,  worth  o 12  ii 
According  to  the  proportion 
mentioned  by  Tacitus,  and 
which  afterwards  obtained, 
whereby  the  aureus  exchang- 
ed for  25  denarii,  its  value  is  o 16  if 
It  muft  be  obferved,  that  in  all  thefe  tables 
of  antient  coins,  filver  is  reckoned  at  five 
Ihillings,  and  gold  at  four  pound  the 
ounce. 

4 0 a Modern 
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Modern  eoins,  current  in  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  earth  at  this  day,  are  either 
made  of  metals,  or  they  are  fliells  and 
fruits.  The  metals  are  gold,  fiver,  cop- 
per, tin,  and  lead,  to  which  may  be  add- 
ed billon,  a mixture  of  fiiver  and  copper 
in  a certain  proportion. 

In  Europe  none  are  ufed  befide  gold,  fi- 
ver, copper,  and  billon  : in  fome  parts 
of  the  Ealt-Indies  they  Itkewife  life  tin 
and  lead  : as  to  fliells  and  fruits,  they 
are  thefnall  mouey  of  feveral  nations  in 
Afia,  Africa,  and  America. 

Briti/h,  Coin's.  Ip  England,  the  current 
fpecies  of  gold  are  the  guinea,  half  gui- 
nea, jacobus,  laureat,  angel,  and  rofe- 
nohle  j the  four  laft  of  which  are  al  e now 
feldom  met  with,  having  been  moftly 
converted  into  guineas,  chiefly  during 
the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II. 
The  fiiver  coins  are  the  crown,  half 
crown,  flnlling,  and  fix-pence : there 
are  likewife  penny,  two-penny,  three- 
penny, and  groat  pieces  in  fiiver. 

The  copper  coins  are  the  halfpenny  and 
larthing. 

afire  and  proportiopof  theEnglifhCoiNs. 
Farihing 

I Halfpenny 


4 

a 

Penny 

48 

24 

*2 

Sh’ 

ilo 

60 

30 

2^ 

240 

r 20 

60 

5 

960 

4S0 

O' 

20 

1008 

2 X 

— 

— 

^3 

Half  crown 
Crown 

4.'Pound,  accompt 
Guinea 


li. 

‘°i  5 


,1' Jacobus 
jCarolus,  or 
— ! Laui'eat. 


In  Scotland,  by  the  articles  of  the  union, 
it  is  appointed  that  all  the  coins  be  re.' 
diiced  to  the  englrlli,’  ami  the  fame  ac- 
compts  be  obferved  throughout  the  whole 
illand.  Till  then,  the  Scots  had  their 
pounds,  fliillings,  and  pence  as  in  Eng- 
land ; but  their  pound  was  but  twenty- 
pence  englifh,  and  the  others  were  in 
proportion  ; accordingly  their  tnai'k  was 
J3S.  4d,  fcots,  current  in  England  at 
13  Jd.  their  noble  in  proportion. 

Befide  theTe  they  had  their  {urnorer, 
pence,  and  halfpence;  their  penny 
of  that  of  England:  befides  bafe  money  of 
acbifqns,  babees,  and  placks ; thebodle 
^•of  tite  penny,  J of  the  achil'on,  iof 
the  bahee,  and  J ot  the  plack. 

In  Ireland  the  coins  are  as  in  England, 

‘ miz.  guineas,  fliilling's,  &c.  with  (Iris 
difference,  tha't  the  englifh  fliilliiig  pad'es 
for  twenty-fix  halfpence,  which  are  the 
only  colli  peculiar  to  that  coumry. 

French  Coins.  The  only  gold-coin  now 
ciiiTentin  France  is  the  Louis  d‘or,  wlih 
its  divifions,  which  are  half  and  quarter, 
and  its  multiples,  which  are  the  double 
and  quadruple  louis  : till  the  year  lypo, 
they  had  gold-lys  and  ecus  or  crowns; 
but  they  are  now  no  more.  The  lilver- 
coins  are  the  ecu  and  the  grand  ecu  ot  fix 
liv'res  ; pieces  of  twenty-four  fols,  of 
twelve  fols,  and  of  fix  fols.  'The  billon- 
coins  are  of  two  kinds,  e.ich  called 
fols,  fome  of  fifteen'  deniers,  others  of 
twenty  one  : to  tliefe  may  be  added  the 
deniers  current  in  the  Lichois,  Piovence, 
Dauphiny,  and  other  parts.  Lalily,  the 
copper-coin  is  ihe-liaid,  equal  to  three 
deniers,  and  is  ordinarily  called'  the 
double. 


Value  and  proportion  of  the  French  Coins. 


Denier,  e 

a ' 

Don 

3 

li 

12 

6 

240 

120 

720 

^60 

Liard 

4|^Paris  is  equal  nearly  to 

So'  io  ILivre,  accompt 

24.0 |6o  I 3|Ecu 


1.  s,  d. 


The  old  Louis  d'or  is  valued  at 
The  new  Louis  d’or  at 

Spaniflj  Coins.  In  Spain,  and  the  Hates 
depending  upon  it,  the  gold-coin  is  the 
piliole  ; above  which  is  tile  double  piltole 
and  piece  of  four  piltoles,  and  under  it 
the  hall  p ftole  ; to'which  muff  be  added 
the  cattiiians  of  gold.  The  filver-nioney 


0 

0 

0 - 
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0 

10  i 

0 

2 

7 1 

0 16 

9-3 

z 

0 

0.6 

are  the  piaftre,  or  piece  of  eight  rials,  aril 
its'dimimitions  ; as  alfo  the  (imple  rial, 
with  its  diminutions.  The  copper-coins 
are  the  cchavos,  or  oflavos,  which  are  of 
two  kinds,'  the  one  equal  to  four  maia- 
vedis,  and  ordinarily  called  quarts  i 
7 the 
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the  other  double  this,  and  called  double 
miarta:  and  lartly,  the  maravedis.  It 
inuftbeobferved,  that  in  Spain  they  have 
new  money  and  old  ; the  old  current  in 
Sevil,  Cadiz,  Andalufia,  ^c.  is  worth 
jc  ier  cent,  more  than  the  new  current 
at  Madrid,  Bilboa,  Sr.  Sebaftian, 

This  difference  is  owing  to  their  king 
Charles  II,  who,  to  prevent  the  expor- 
tation of  money,  railed  it  15  per  cent. 
which,  however,  he  was  able  to  effeft 
only  in  part,  feveral  provinces  ftill  retain- 
ing the  antient  rate. 

yalueand  proportion  of  the  Spanifli  Coins, 
Quarta,  4.  maravedis 

pftayo,  or  double  quarta,  8 maravedis 

1.  s,  d. 

Real  old  Plata,  equal  to  o o 6 

piece  of  eight,  or  piaftre  o.  4 6 

Piftole  o 16  9.3 

Tortiiguefe  Coins.  Thofe  of  gold  are  the 
' milleray  or  St.  Stephen,  and  the  moeda 
d’oto,  or,  as  vve  eall  it,  moidore,  which 
is  properly  their  piftole  ; above  this  are 
doppio  moedas  or  double  piftoles,  and 
quadruple  fpecies  equal  to  five  piftoles. 
The  filver  coins  are  the  cruzada,  pataca 
dr  piece  of  eight,  and  the  vintem,  of 
which  they  have  two  forts,  the  one  filver 
and  the  other  billon.  The  ree  is  of  cop- 
per, vyhich  ferves  them  in  accompts  as 
the  maravedis  does' the  Spaniards. 

Res,  ree,  or  rez,  equal  to  three-fifths  of 
a farthing  fterling. 

Vintem,  26  res. 

Cruzada,  26  vintems, 

1.  s.  d. 

Mi-moeda,  or  half  piftole  P >3  6 

Moeda  d'oro,  or  piftole  170 

Doppio  moeda,  or  double  piftole  a 14.  o 

Ducat  of  fine  gold  IS  ° 

Befides  the  above,  they  have  alfo  pieces  of 
gold  of  the  value  of  3I.  izs.  il.  i6s. 
and  other  fubdivifions.' 

Dutch  Coins.  Thofe  of  filver  are  crowns 
or  dollars,  ducatoons,  florins,  and  fliil- 
lings,  each  of  which  has  its  diminution. 
Theftiveris  ofbillon  ; the  duyt  and  pen- 
ny, of  copper. 


1. 

s. 

d. 

Ducat  of  Holland  0 

9 

3 .a 

Ducatoon  0 

5 

S,  - 59 

Patagon,  or  rix  dollar  0 

The  three-guilder  piece,  or 

4 

4.  ,z8 

fixty  (livers  0 

The  guider-florin,  or  twen- 

5 

z .46 

ty  (livers  0 

1 

8 .08 

The  lion  dollar  e 

3 

7 -07 
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The  fchelling  goes  for  fixftiyers,  and  the 
ortke  is  the  fourth  part  of  a ftiyer. 

DUmijh  Coins.  Thofe  of  gold  are  impe- 
rials, rides  or  philips,  alberis,  and  crowps; 
thofe  of  filver  are  philips,  rixdollars,  iia- 
tagons,  fchellings,  and  guldens  ; and 
tho.te  of  copper,  patards. 

Groat,  8 patards.  1.  s.  d. 

Single' ftiver  p o i J 

Schelling  o o 7 J 

Gulden  020 

Rixdollar,  dollar,  patagon  o 4.  6 

Imperial  on  9 

The  german,  dutch,  and  french  coins  are 
current  here. 

German  Coins.  Thofe  of  gold  are  ducats, 
which  are  of  various  kinds,  oboli  of  the 
Rhine,  a'nd  florins  : of  this  laft  kind 
there  are  fome  likewife  of  filver,  befides 
rixdollars  and  izelottes,  which  are  all  of 


that  metal. 

s. 

d. 

Ducat  of  the  biftiop  of  Barnberg 

9 

3 •» 

Ducat  of  Hanover 

9 

2 .7 

Ducat  of  Brandenburg 

9 

3 

Ducatoon  of  Cologn 

5 

5 .oz 

B-ixdollar  or  patagon  of  Cologn  4. 

4 .53 

Rixdollar  or  patagon  of  Liege  4. 

7 .48 

Rixdollar  of  Mentz 

4 

7 -*7 

Rixdollar  of  Frankfort 

4 

6 .53 

Rixdollar  of  the  Palatinate  and 

Nuremberg 

4 

7 -55 

Rixdollar  of  Lunenburg 

4 

6 .63 

Old  rixdollar  of  Hanover 

4 

7 .03 

Old  bank  dollar  of  Hamburgh  4 

6 .fli 

Rixdollar  of  Lubec 

4 

7 .54- 

Gulden  of  Hanover 

a 

4 -14 

Gulden  of  Zell. 

a 

3 -o? 

Gulden  of  Brandenburg 

a 

3 .81 

Gulden  of  Saxony 

a 

4 -la 

Italian  Coins.  The  feveral  ftates  of  Italy 
iiave  feveral  current  monies,  though  there 
are  fome  common  to  all,  fucli  as  the  pi- 
ftole of  gold,  and  the  ducatoon  and  florin 
of  filver,  which  are  of  various  weights, 
finenefs,  Sfr.  The  coins  peculiar  to  Rome 
are  the  julios  of  filver,  the  pignatelle  of 
billon,  and  the  baiocco,  demibaiocco,  and 
quadrine  of  copper.  Venice  has  its  fe- 
quins  of  gold  ; its  juftins,  or  ducatoons, 
and  derlingues  of  filver.  Naples  its  car- 
lins,  Genoa  its  croifats.  Savoy  and  Pied- 
mont its  lys  ; all  filver : this  laft  ftato 
lias  alfo  papiroles  and  cavales  of  billon. 

Gold  coins  of  Italy'. 

s.  d. 

The  fequin  of  Venice  9 5-7 

The  old  Italian  piftole  16  7 .6 

Piftole  of  Rome,  Milan,  Ve- 
nice, Florence,  Savoy, 

Genoa  *6  6 .7 

Double 
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s. 

Double  ducat  of  Genoa,  Ve- 
nice, and  Florence  18 


Single  ducat  of  the  fame  places  9 
Silver  Coins. 

The  old  ducat  of  Venice  3 

The  ducat  of  Naples  3 

Theducatof  Florence  or  Leg- 
horn 5 

The  tarin,  or  fifth  part  of  the 
ducat  of  Naples  o 

The  Carlin,  or  tenth  part  o 

The  efcudi,  or  crown,  -of 
Rome,  or  piece  of  ten  julios, 
or  one  hundred  baioccos  5 

The  tefton  of  Rome,  or  piece 
of  three  julios  i 

The  ju'lio  of  Rome  o 

The  eroifat  of  Genoa  6 

Julline  of  Venice  4 

Derlingue,  ^ of  the  juftitje  i* 


d. 

1 -1 

3 -8 

4 •50 
4 -43 

4 -fis 

8 .09 
4 -Pf 

3 

6 .3a 
6 .10 

6 .74 

9 . 


Coins  are  ratzes  and  blazes  of  bil- 
lon ; the  ratze  equal  to5-|  of  a penny 
fterling  : and  the  blaze  of  Berne,  nearly 
equal  to  the  ratze.  - 

The  german,  french,  and  Italian  coin? 
are  current  here. 


fobi/b  Coins 

s. 

d. 

The  gold  ducat 

The  old  filver  dollar  of  Dant- 

9 

a .1 

zic 

4 

6 .27 

The  old  rixdollar  of  Thorn 

4 

s *85 

The  ^ rixdollar  of  Sigif- 


mund  III.  and  Ula- 
dillaus  IV.  kings  of  Po- 


land 

4 

6 t4 

Abra 

1 

0 ^ 

Roup 

0 

4 i 

Groch 

0 

° i 

fianijh  Coins  are. 

s. 

d. 

The  gold  ducat 

9 

3 -a 

The  hoiTe 

1 

I i 

The  four-mark  piece 

a 

8 .23 

Marc  lubs 

I 

6 

Schcfdal,  or  two  inarks 

3 

0 

Rix  mark 

0 

I X 

Slet  mark 

0 

9 

Coins.  Thofe  of  copper  are  the 
. rouftique,  alleuvre,  mark,  'and  money. 

s.  d; 


A gold  ducat  is  equal  to  9 3 -a 

An  eight- mark  piece  of  filver  5 z 

A four  mark  piece  a 7 

A chrilline  i i f 

Caroline  I 5 }■ 

The  fwedifh  money,  properly  fo  called, 
is  a kind  of  copper,  cut  in  little  fqiiare 
pieces,  or  plates,  about  the  thicknefs  of 


three  englilli  crowns,  and  weighing  five 
pounds  and  a half,  ftamped  at  the  fou,. 
corners  with  the  fwedifh  arms,  and  cur. 
rent_  in  Sweden  for  a rixdollar,  or  piece 
of  eight.  ^ 

Mitfcovite  Coins.  The  proper  coins  of, 
Mufcovy  are. 


s.  d. 

The  copec  of  .gold,  worth  1 6 i 
Copec  of  lilver,  or  denaing  o i " 

Poluik  o 0 i 

Motofske  o 0 1 

The  ruble  of  filver,  valued  at  46^ 
Thecheroonitz  of  gold,  called 

ducat  by  foreigners  9 5 


^tirkifh  Coins.  The  gold-coins  are  zinger. 
lees,  worth  two  dollars  two  thirds;  and 
toniilees,  worth  two  dollars  and  a half, 
reckoning  each  dollar  at  icg  afperst  ths 
• fultani,,xerifF,  and  chequeens,  each  worth 
about  9 s.  4d.  j d.  or6d.  fterling. 
The  filver  ones  are  the  afper,  worth  a 
trifle'moie  than  a farthing  fterling  ; and 
the  para,  or  medin,  worth  three  afpers, 
Coins  of  the  coafl  of  Barb  ary.  Though 
the  general  currency  in  thefe  parts  are 
fpanilh  dollars,  french  ci;owns,  hunga- 
rian  ducats,  and  the  turkifli  golden  ful. 
t.anins,  there  are  fotire  coins  ftruck  by 
the  kings  or  deys  in  their  different  tetri, 
lories. 

At  Morocco,  tjie  metacals  are  a fort  of 
gold  ducats,  made  by  the  Jews  at  their 
pleaftite,  fo  that  their  llandard  is  very  un- 
certain. 

The  blanquille  of  filver,  worth  jld, 
the  filours  of  copper,  eight  of  which  go 
to  a blanquille. 

At  Algiers  the  gold-coins  are  fultanin! 
and  afper.s  ; burbas,  of  which  fix  goto 
an  afper.  The  doubla  is  lilver,  and  worth 
about  4s.  6d.  The  rubie,  median, and 
zian  are  of  gold,  the  firlt  equal  fo  35  af- 
pers, or  I s.  9 d.  ami  the  lall  100  afpers, 
At  Tunis  they  have  fultanins  of  gold, 
but  heavier  by  one  third  than  thofe ol 
Conftantinople  : the  nafur  a of  lilver,  cut 
nearly,  fquare  : and  doublas  and  hurbis 
of  the  fame  value  with  thofe  of  Algiers. 
Perfian  Coins  are  either  of  filver  or  copperi 


of  the  firft  kind  are  the  s.  d. 

Abafli,  equal  to  141 

Marnoudi  o 8 j 

Shakee  ‘043 


Copper  coins  are  the  cafbequi,  or  cabef- 
qni,  equal  to  of  a penny  fterling. 
The  teiac,  or  cherafis,  is  of  gold,  butil 
has  no  currency  among  the  merchants, 
being  only  a medal  ftruck  by  every  king 
of  Peiifia  upon  his  acceffion  to  the  crown, 

^ cf4 
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Qjjliiefe  Coins.  Throughout  the  kingdom 
of  China  and  Tdnquin  there  are  not  pro- 
perly any  coins  ftruck  ; inftead  of  thefe 
they  cut  their  gold  and  filver  into  little 
pieces  of  different  weights  : tliofe  of  gold 
are  called  goltfcbuts  ; thofe  of  filver  the 
natives  call  leans,  the  Portuguefe  taels. 
Befide  thefe  they  have  a fmall  money  of 
lead  mixed  with  the  fcum  of  copper,  hav- 
ing holes  in  the  middle  to  ftring  them  on 
for  the  eafe  of  numbering  ; this  fpecies  is 
called  caxa,  cas,  and  pitis;  and  the  llring 
which  ufually  holds  200,  is  called  fanta. 
There  are  two  forts  of  goltfchuts,  the  one 
of  32  y ounces,  and  the  other  but  half  as 
much.  The  tael,  or  learn,  is  equal  to  6 s. 
8d.  fterling.  Caxa,  cas,  or  pitis,  one 
third  of  a farthing  ; 300,000  of  them  are 
only  worth  about  56  guilders  and  5 fti- 
vers  of  Holland. 

Coins  of ‘japan.  The  Japonefe  ftrike  cou- 
pants  both  of  gold  and  filver  ; and  cop- 
per pieces  with  holes  in  the  middle,  like 
thofe  of  China,  fix  hundred  of  which 
make  the  tael.  The  other  monies,  which 
they  cut,  like  the  Chinefe,  of  different 
weights,  are'clpefly  three,  the  largeft  of 
the  weight  of  fix  reals,  “tiziz.  48  taels, 
the  fael  equivalent  to  75  dutch  ftivers  ; 
the  fecond  equal  to  6 2 taels,  and  the 
third  to  1-^  tael. 

Coupant  of  gold,  weighing  one  ounce  fix 
drachms,  its  figure  a long  oval,  the  longell 
diameter  about  four  inches,  and  the  fliort- 
ell  half  an  inch,  61.  12  s.  6 d. 

Other  coupants  of  gold,  near  one  third  of 
the  former,  amounting  to  about  j 1.  4 s. 
2 d.  Coupant  of  filver  current  at  4 s.  6 d. 
Copper  money  feven  twelfths  of  afartliing. 

Coins  of  Siam.  Tn  the  dominions  of  Siam 
are  ftruck  gold  pieces  five  or  fix  grains 
heavier  than  the  half  piftole  of  Spain  : 
but  thefe  are  rather  pieces  of  curiofity, 
than  of  ufe  in  commerce.  Their  filver 
coin  IS  the  tical  or  baat,  the  diminutions 
of  which  are  the  mayon  or  feling,  J of 
the  tical ; the  fouang,  i of  the  mayon  j 
the  page,  J of  the  fouang  ; and  clam,  f 
of  the  page  i here  are  alfo  fompays,  in  val- 

. lue  ^ a fouang..  The  tical  weighs  3 gros 
and  23  grains,  which,  reckoning  the 
ounce  of  filver  3 f Hvres  tournois,  is  32 
fols  and  4 deniers  that  money,as  it  weighs 
near  half  an  ounce.. 

Cm  Ns  of  the  coafis  andiflandsof  the  Indies, 
The  principal,  and  thofe  moll  generally 
current,  are  pagodos,  rupees,  larins,  fa- 
nos,  or  fanoms,  and  coupans,  each  of 
which  are  ftruck  both  of  gold  and  lilver. 


Befides  thefe, 'there  are  alfo  parllcula? 
coins,  as  at  Goa,  St.  Thomas’s  of  gold  j 
at  Surat,  Agra,  and  the  relt  of  Indoftan^ 
the  pecha,  or  peffa,  and  doudous,  all  of 
copper  5 the  balarucos  and  chedas,  of 
tin. 

Pagodo,  gold,  is  common  on  all  the 
coafts  of  Coromandel,  and  alnioft  the 
only  one  in  ufe  in  the  trade  carried  on 
there.  The  Engliih  make  them  at  Foit 
St.  George,  and  the  Dutch  at  Nagapat- 
nam,  of  the  fame  ftandard  and  weight 
with  thofe  of  the  country.  The  value, 
f 

The  value  of  the  filver  pagodo  is  very 
different  i the  fmalleft  are  worth  eight 
tangas,  reckoning  the  tangaat  90  or  100 
balarucos,  8 s. 

Gold  rupee  worth . I /.  ns.  6d. 

Silver  rupee  varies  in  finenefs  and  value. 
There  are  three  kinds  current,  ’viz,,  ru- 
pee ficca,  worth  at  Bengal  zs.  iid. 
Rupee  of  Madrafs,  zs.  ^d.\d,  ' 

Rupee  of  Surat,  z s.  ^d. 

This  is  to  be  underftood  of  the  neWru- 
pees  5 for  as  to  ths  old  ones  of  each  kind, 
their  value  is  lefs  ; thofe  of  Madrafs  are 
but  equal  to  is.  11  d.  thofe  of  Surat  ar. 
and  the  ficcas  zs.  \d. 

Larin,  in  form  of  a cylindar,  bent  In  two, 
and  flatted  at  each  end,  worth  9 if. 
Fanoms  of  gold  are  of  different  finenefs, 
weight  and  value.  The  heavieft  are  not 
worth  above  5 if.  to  5 i if,  and  the  light- 
eft  little  more  than  5 farthings. 

The  filver  fanoms  are  not  worth  at  moli 
above  3 d, 

Sr.  Thomas  equal  to  9 si 
Pecha  or  pefla  of  copper  worth  about  | d, 
Doudou,  fomewhat  lefs  than  yrf. 
Bafaruco,  i of  a farthing. 

Che'da  of  pewter  is  of  two  kinds,  the  one 
oflogonal,  current  'at  i f if. 

The  other  round,  at  Aif. 

Ill  the  dominions  of  the  grcat.mogul  are 
ronpees,  mamoiidas,  'and  pechas ; the 
fil'd,  both  of  gold  and  filver  ; the  fecond, 
of  filver  alone  ; and  the  third  of  copper. 
There  ,are  others  ftruck  by  the  princes 
tributary  to  him,  particularly  a filver 
piece  of  the  king  of  Matoucha,  worth  ^d. 
a filver  piece  of  the  king  of  Ogden,  worth 
6 d.  a gold  piece  of  the  king  of  Achem, 
worth  if.  3/.  a gold  piece  of  the  king 
of  Macalfer,  taken  by  the  Dutch  for  a 
guilder. 

Shells  current  for  Coivti  are,  1.  Cowries, 
brouglit  from  the  Maldives,  and  pafs  for 
of  a penny  fterling.  The  natives  of 

tlie 
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ilie  coafts  of  Africa  call  them  bouges. 
is.  Porcelaine,  in  America,  a fliell  near- 
ly on  the  fame  footing  with  the  cowrie. 
3.  Zimbi,  current  particularly  in  the 

■ kingdoms  of  Angola  and  Congo.  , 

Vruils  current  for  Coins,  are,  i.  .Cacao, 
among  the  Americans,  fifte.en  of  which 
are  elteemed  equivalent  to  a fpanilli  rial, 
a.  Maiz,  which  has  ceal'ed  to  be  current 
fince  the  difcotCery  of  America  by  the 
Europeans.  3.  Almonds,  ufed  in  the 
Ealt-Indies  where  cowries  arenot  cur- 
reirt.  The  value  of  thefe'is  higher  or 
lower,  according  as  the  year  is  more  or 
let's  favourable  to  this  fruit ; in  a common 
year,  an  almond  is  worth  abotit  _.i  of  a 
farthing.  ' 

Coin,  in  architefltire,  a kind  of  dye  cut 
diagonal-wife,  after  the  manner  of  a 
flight  of  a ftair  cafe,  ferving  at  bottom 
to  fupport  columns  in  a level,  and  at  top, 
id  cdrfeft  the  inclination  of  an  entabla- 
ture fupporting  a vaultt 

Coin  is  alfo  ufed  for  a folid  angle  com- 
pofed  of  two  furfaces  inclined  towards 
each  other,  whether  that  angle  be  exte- 
rior, as  the  coin  of  a wall,  a tree,  fife, 
or  interior,  as  the  coin  of  a chamber  or 
chimney.  See  the  article  Quoin. 

COINAGE,  or  Coining,  the  art  of  mak- 
ing money,  as  performed  either  by  the 
hammer  or  mill. 

Formerly  the  fabric  of  coins  was  differ- 
ent from  what  it  is  at  prefent.  They 
cut  a large  plate  of  metal  into  feveral 
little  fquares,  the  corners  of  which  were 
cut  off  with  fheers.  .After  havjng  (liaped 
thefe  piece.s,  fo  as  to  render  them  pei> 
feftly  conformable,  in  point  of  weight, 
to  the  ftandard  piece,  they  took  each 
piece  in  hand  again,  to  make  it  exaftiy 
round,  by  a gentle  hammering.  This 
w:is  called  a pianchet,  and  was  fit  for 
immediate  coining.  .Then  engravers  pre- 
pared, as  they  Itill  do,  a couple  of  fteel 
malTes  in  form  of  dyes,  cut  and  terrai- 
nated  by  a flat  furface,  rounded  off  at 
the  edges.  They  engraved  or  ffamped 
on  it  the  hollow  of  a head,  a crofs,  a 
fcutcheon,  or  any  other  figure,  accord- 
ing to  the  cuftom  of  the  times,  with  a 
lliort  legend.  As  one  of  thefe  dyes  was 
to  remain  dormant,  and  the  other  move- 
able,  the  former  ended  in  a fquare  prifm, 
that  it  might  be  introduced  into  the 
fquare  hole  of  the  block,  which,  being 
fixed  very  faff,  kept  the  dye  as  Heady  as 
any  vice  could  have  done.  The  plan- 
cbet  of  metal  was  horizontally  laid  upon 
this  inferior  mafs,  to  receive  the  ftanip 


of  it  on  one  fide,  and  that  of  the  uppsf 
dye,  wherewith  it  was  covered,  on  ffs 
other.  This  moveable  dye,  h.iving  its 
round  engraved  furface  refting  upon  tlie 
pianchet,  had  at  its  oppofite  extremity  a 
flat  fquare,  and  largerfurface,  upon  which 
the.y  gave  feveral  heavy  blows;  with  a 
iiainmer  of  an  enormous  fize,  tili  the 
double  .ft,amp  was.fufEcieiuly,  in  relievo 
impreffed  on  each  fide  of  the  pianchet! 
This  being  finilhed,  was  .Immediately 
fucceeded  by  another,  and  they  thus  be- 
came a ftandard  coin,  which  had  the  del 
greeof  finenefs,  the  weight  and  mark,  de- 
termined by  the  judgment  of  the  inl'pec- 
tors,  to  make  it  good  current  money; 
The  ftrong  tempering  which  was  and  it 
ftill  given  to  the  two  dyes,  rendered  them 
capable  of  bearing  thpfe  repeated  blows. 
Coining  has  been  confiJerably  improved 
and  rendered  expeditious,  by  feveral  in- 
genious machines,  and  by  a wife  appli'. 
cation  of  the  fureft  phyfical  experiment 
to  the  methods,  of  fining,  dying,  and 
ftamping  the  different  metals. 

The  three  fineft  Inftrumerits  tlie  mini- 
man  ufes,  are  the  laminating  engine,  the 
machine  making  the  impreifions  on  the. 
edges  of  coins,  and  the  mill. 

Alter  they  have  taken  the  laminse,  or 
plates,  of  metal,  put  of  the  mould  in- 
to  which  they  are  caff,  they  do  not 
beat  them  on  the  anvil,  as  was  formerly 
done,  but  they  make  them  pafs.and  re-  : 
pafs  between  the  feveral  rollers  of  the  la- 
minating engine,  which  being  gradually 
brought  clofer  and  clofer  to  each  other 
prefently  give  the  lamina  its  uniform  and 
exadt  thicknefs.  Inftead  of  dividing  the 
lamina  into  finall’  fquares,  they  at  once 
cut  clean  out  of  it  as  many  plancliets,  as 
it  can  contain,  by  means  of  a fliarp  Itell 
trepan,  of  a.  roundifli  figure,  hollow 
within,  and  of  a proportionable  diahie-  ■ 
ter,  to  fliape  and  cut  off  the  piece  at  one 
and  the  fame  time.  After  thefe  plan- 
chets  have  been  cornpared  and  weighed 
with  ftandard  pieces,  filed  or  feraped  to 
get  off  the  tuper|iuous  part  of  the  metal, 
and  then  boiled  and  made  clean,  they  ar- 
rive, at  laft,  at  the  machinh,  (plate  XLIVi 
fig.  4..  n°.  I.)  which  marks  them upoii  the 
edge;  and  finally,  the  mill,  QArrf.  N°.  a.) 
which,  fqueezlng  each  of  them  fingly  be- 
tween the  two  dyes,  brought  near  each 
other  with  one  blow,  forces  the  two 
furfaces  or  fields  of  the  piece  to  fill  exafl- 
ly  all  the  vacancies  of  the  two  figures 
engraved  hollow.  The  engine  wkeb 
ferves  to  laminate  lead,  gives  a fuffici^f 
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jiotion  of  that  which  ferves  to  flaten  gold 
aftd  filwer  laminas  between  hollers  of  a 
lefler  fize.  _ - ■ 

The  principal  pieces  of  the  machine 
j[N'’i  .)to  Itamp  coins  on  tile  edge;  are 
two  Heel  lamintte,  about  a line  thick. 
One  half  of  the  legend,  or  of  the  ring, 
is  engraved  on  the  thicknefs  of  one  of 
the  lamirise,  and  the  other  half  oh  the 
thicknefs  of  the  other  ; and  theft  two  la- 
itiinae  are  ftraighti  although  the  planchet 
marked  with  them  be  circular. 

When  they  ftamp  a p'anchet,  they  firft 
-put it  between  the  laminx  in  fuch  a man- 
ner, as  that  theft  being  each  of  them 
laid  flat  upon  a copper  plate,  which  is 
faftened  upon  a very  thick  wooden  table^ 
and  the  plapchet  being  likewife  laid  flat 
upon  the  fame  plate,  the  edge  of  the 
planchet  may  touch  the  tvvo  lamitlae  on 
each  fide,  arid  in  their  thick  part. 

One  of  thefii  laminae  is  immoveable,  and 
faftened  with  feveral  fcrews  j the  other 
jOldes  by  means  of  a dented  wheel, 
which  takes  into  the  teeth  that  are  on 
the  furface  of  the  lathlnse.  This  Aiding 
lamina  makes  the  planchet  turn  in  fuch 
a manner,  that  it  remains  ftamped  on  the 
edge,  when  it  has  made  one  turn.  Only 
crown  and  half-cro'wn  pieces  cah  bear  the 
impreffion  of  letters  on  this  thicknefs  of 
iheir  edges. 

The  coining  engine  or  mill  is  fo  handy 
(ib\d,  n“.  2.)  that  a - fingle  man  may 
(lamp  twenty  thoufand  planchets  in  bne 
day  : gold,  filver,  and  copper  planchets, 
are  all  of  them  coined  with  a mill,  to 
which  the  coining' fquares  (ifo'df  n".  3.) 
commonly  called  dyes,  are  faftened.;  that 
of  the  face  under,  in  a fquare  box  gar- 
uifticd  with  male  and  female  fcrews;  to 
fix  and  keep  it  fleady  ; and  ilie  other 
above,  in  a little  box  gafnifhed  with  the. 
fame  fciews,  to  faften  the  coining  fcjuare. 
The  planchet  is  laid  flat  on  the  fquare 
of  the  effigy,  which  is  dormant,  and  they 
immediately  pull  the  bat  of  the  mill  by 
its  cords,  which  caiifes  the  fcrew  let 
wiiliin  it  to  tiirni  This  enters  into  the 
female  fcrew,  which  is  in  the  body  of  the 
mill,  and  turns  with  fo  much  ftrengtfi, 
fhat  by  ptifliing  the  upper  fquare  upon 
that  of  the  effigy,  the  planchet,  violently 
paffed  between  both  fquares,  I'eceives  the 
impreffion  of  both  at  one  pifil,  arid  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye; 

The  planchet  thus  ftampt  arid  coined, 
g.des  tlifough  affinal  examination  of  the 
inint-waidens,  from  whofe  hands  it  goes 

into  the  world, 

yOLi  I. 
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In  tie  CaiVil'tiG  of  medals,  the  procefs  la 
the  farrie;  in  effeiSf,  with  that  of  trioney  ; 
the  principal  difference  confi'fting  in  this, 
that  money  having  biit  a fmall  relieVo, 
receives  its  impreffion  at  a fingle  ftroke 
of  the  engine  ; whereas  for  medals;  the 
height  of  their  relievo  makes  it  nee'ef- 
fary  that  , the  ftroke  he  repeated  feveral 
times  : to  this  end;  the  piece  is  taken  out 
from  between  the  dyes,  heated,  and  re* 
turned  again  ; which  procefs  in  medal- 
lions and  large  medals,  is  repeated  fif- 
teen or  twenty  times  before  the  full  im- 
preffion be  given  ; c.are  muft  be  laken 
that  every  time  the  planchet  is  removed, 
to  take  off  the  fu  peril  nous  metal;  ftrt  tchr 
ed  beyOnd  the  circumference,  with  a fildi. 
Medallions,  and  medals  of  a high  relievo, 
are  Ufually  firft  call:  in  fand,  by  realbn  of 
the  difficulty  of  llamping  them  in  the 
Jdrfefs,  where  they  are  put  only  to  per- 
fect them  ; in  legard  the- fand  does  riot 
leave  them  clear,  fmooth,  and  accurate 
enough.  Therefore  we  may  fee  that 
medals  receive  their  form  and  impreffion 
by  degrees,  whereas  money  receives  ihern 
all  at  once. 

Britifh  Co ! N AGE,  both  by  the  beauty  of  the 
engraving,  and  by  the  invention  of  the 
impreftions  on  the  edges,  that  admirable 
expedient  for  preventing  the  alteration  of 
the  fpecies,  is  carried  to  the.  utmoft  per- 
feiflion. 

It  was  only  in  the  reign  of  king 
William  111.  tli.’.t  the  hammer-money 
ceafed  to  be  current  in  England,  where 
till  then  it  was  ftruck  in- that  manner,  as 
in  other  nations.  Before  the  hammer 
fpecies  was  called  in,  the  en'glifti  money 
Was  in  a wretched  condition,  having  been 
filed  and  clipped  by  natives  as  well  as 
foreigners,  infomuch,  that  it  was  I'carce 
left  of  half  the  value  : the  retrieving  this 
diftreffed' ftate  of  theenglifh  money,  is 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  glories  of  king 
’William’s  reign. 

The  britifh  coinage  is  now  wholly  per- 
formed in  the  Tower  of  London,  where 
there  is.  a corporation  for  it,  under  the 
title  of  the  mint.  Formerly  there  were 
here,  as  there  are  ftiil  in  other  countries, 
the  rights  of  feignorage  arid  braflage  ; hut 
filice  the  eighteenth  year  of  king  Charles 
the  fecond,  there  is  nothing  taken  either 
for  the  king,  or  tor  the  expences  of  coin- 
ing ; fo  that  weight  is  returned  for 
weight,  to  any  perfon  who  carries  their 
gold  and  filver  to  the  Tower. 

The  fpecies  coined  in  Great  Britain,  are 
efteemed  contraband  goods,  and  not  to 
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be  exported.  AH  foreign  fpecies  are  al- 
lowed to  be  fent  out  of  the  realm,  as  well 
as  gold  and  filver  in  bars,  ingots,  dull) 
&c. 

There  is  a duty  of  ten  foillings  psr  ix>n 
on  wine,  beer,  and  brandy  imported, 
called  the  coinage-duty,  granted’  for 
the  expence  of  the  king’s  coinage. 

Barbary  Coinage^  particularly  that  ofi 
Fez  and  Tunis,  is  under  no  properre- 
gulations,  as  every  goldfmith,- jew,  oP 
even  private  perfon,,undcrtalces  ifat  plea'- 
fure  ; which  praftice  renders  their  money 
exceeding  bad,  and  their  commerce  very 
unfafe. 

Mufeoruite  Coinage..  In  Mufeovy  there 
is  no  other  coin  ftruck  but  filver,  and  that 
only  in  the  cities  of  Mufeow,  Novogrod,. 
Twere,.PIefkow,  and  Peterfburgh.  The 
coinage  of  each  of  thefe  cities  is  let  out  to-- 
ferm,  and  makes  part  of  the  royabreve- 
nue, 

Berfian  Co-INAg-E.-  All-  the  money  made 
in  Perfia,  is  ftruck  with  a hammer,  as  is 
that  of  the  relP  of  Alia  ; and  the  fame 
may  be  underftood  of  America,  and  the 
coafts  of  Africa,  and  even  Mufeovy  : 
the  king’s  duty,  in  Perfia,  is  feven  and  at 
half  ptr  cent,  for  all  the  monies  coined, 
which  are  lately  reduced  to  filver  and  cop- 
per, there  being  no  gold-coin  there,,  ex- 
cept a kind  of  medals,  at  the  acceffion  of- 
a-  new  Ibphi. 

Coinage  is  eftesmed  one  of  the 
leart  perfect  in  Europe.  It  is  fettled  at 
Sevile  and  Segovia,  tffe  only  cities  where 
gold  and  filver  are  ftruck  ; and  yet  there 
k fcarcely  any'ftate  in  the  world  where 
ib  much  money  is  coined,  as  in  that  of 
rhe  king  of- Spain. 

The  invention  of  the  mill  is  not  yet 
gone  out  of  Europe  ; nor  even  eftablilhed 
in  every  part  of  it  r nor  was  the  invention 
■ known  till  the  year  1551,  when  the 
coining  mill  was  firft  invented  by  an  en- 
graver, one  -Antoine  Bruclier,  and  was 
firft  tried  in  the  french  king’s  palace  at 
Paris,  for  the  coining  of  counters : fbme 
attribute  the  invention  of  the  mill  to  Va- 
rin,  a noted  engraver,  who,  in  reality, 
was  no  more  than  an  improver  of  it; 
End  others  aferibe  it  to  Aubry  Olivier, 
who  had  the  infpeflion  of  it. 

This  macliine  has  met  with  various  fates 
fince  its  firft'  invention,  being  one  time 
ufed,  and  at  another  time  laid  afide,  and 
the  hammer  relumed  : but  it  has  now 
got  fuch  a footing  and  reputation,  both 
for  its  expedition,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
impreffion  on  the  fpecies  ftruck-vrith-it, 


that  there  appears  no  great  probaBllity  of 
its  ever  being-again  difufed. 

Coining, in  the  tin-works,  is  the  weighing 
and  (lamping  the  Hocks  of  tin  with  a- 
linn  rampant,  performed  by  the  king’i- 
officer ; the  duty  for  every  hundred 
weight  being  four  (hillings, 
CO-IN-UrCATIONSj  among  pByficians, 
denote  figns,  -which,  together  v/ith  others, 
ferve  to  indicate  or  point  out  the  nature  of 
a difeafe. 

GOIRE',  or  GH'i;R,  thecapital.of  the  coun- 
try of  the  Grifons,  in  Switzerland,  fitu. 
ated'on  the  river  Rhine,  fifty-three  inilej 
fouth  of  Conftance  : eaft  longitude  jy 
335',  north  latitude  46'’'  40'. 
COITION,  the  intercourfe  between  tin 
male  and  the  female  in  the  a6l  of  genera, 
tion.  See  the  article  Ge»eratios. 
Frogs,,  it:  is  obfeived,  are  forty-  days  in 
the  aft  of  coition. 

It  is  alfo  related  by  Bartholine,  that'hiil. 
terflies  make  i3o'-vibrations  with  tiiein 
wings  in  one  afil  of  coition. 

GaimioN  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  for  tfe 
mutual’  attaaflion  or  tendency  towards 
each  other,  which  is  found  between  lira 
and  the  magnet. 

COIX,  JOB’S  T-BA-^RS;  in  botany,  agenm 
of  the  monoecia  triandria  clafs  of  plantsj 
the  corolla  confifts  of'  two  valves:  theval- 
vulae  are  ovato-lanceolated,.  very  flendtr, 
and  of  the  length  of  the  cup.  In  the  mala 
fiowers,  the  calyx  is  a glume  containing 
two  flowers,  and  has  no  awns  : in  tli! 
female,,  the  caly.x-  is  the  fame,  and  lilt 
corodia  a-  glume  without  any  arilli:. 
There  is  no  pericarpium  : the  feed-,  whitk 
is  folitary  and  roundifli,  is  covered  by-lk' 
intlurated-caly-x. 

COKEN-KAHSEN)  a fortrefs  of  Livonia, 
fituated  on  the  rii'er  Dwina,  about  thirip 
two  miles  eaft  of  Riga:  eaft  longitudt 
35’,  north  latitude  57®’.- 
COLARBASIANS;  in  church-hillot]:, 
chriftian  heretics,  in  the  fecond  centiir)',. 
who  main-tained  the  wholeplenitude  and 
perfeflion  of  truth  and  religion  to  bee®' 
tairred  in  the  greek  alphabet,  and  thatit 
.was  upon  this  account  that  Jefus  Chtf 
was  called  the  alpha  and  omega:  ihtj 
rejefilgd  the  Old  Teftament,.and  receivil 
only  a part  of  St.  Luke’s  gofpel,  and’tll 
of  St.  Paul’s  epiftles,  in  the  new.- 
COLARIN,  in  architeflure,  the  little  fris 
of  the  capital  of  the  lulcan  ami  doriccoj 
lumn,  placed  betwen  the  allragal  ati 
the  annulets  ; called  alfo  hypotracheliuin, 
and  fometimes  cinfilure. 

Co-LARiii-is  alfo  ufed  for-  the-  orlo  orrinj 
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OB  (ke  top  of  the  lhaft  of  the  column, 
■jiextthe  capital. 

'C0LA.TURE,  tlie  fame  with  filtration. 

See  the  article  FlL.TRATloti. 
;C0hCHESTER,  a large  borough-town 
ol  EITex,  fituated  on  theriver  Coln’twen- 
ty  miles  north-eaft  of  Chelmsford,  on  the 
road  to  Harwich  j eaft  longitude  i°,  north 
latitude  51°  s-i'. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
■COLCHICUM,  MEADOVyj^AFFRON,  in 
botany,  a geuus  of  the  hexandria-trigy- 
niaclalVof  plants,  with  a monopeiaious 
Hower,  divided  into  fix  oblong  and  ereft 
fegments.;  the  fruit  is  a trilocular  capfule, 
formed  of  three  lobes,  and  containing  a 
confiderable  number  of  roundifh  and  ru- 
•gofe  feeds. 

The  roots  of  this  plant,  once  efteeraed 
' poifonous,  are  recommended  by  fome  in 
pellilentisl  and, putrid  cafes,  the  fmall- 
pox,  purple  fevers,  '&c.  But  great  cau- 
tion ought  to  be  ufed  in  adminiftring  it. 
iGQLCOT'HAR,  in  pharmacy,  a prepa- 
ration of  vitriol  calcined  to  a rednefs. 
However,  what  remains  in  the  long  neck, 
after  thediftillation  of  the  fpirit,  isfo  muih 
better  calcined,  than  any  body  will  beat 
the  pains  of  doing  on  purpofe;  that  it  is 
•ufually  preferred,  and  is  the  fubttance 
(kept  under  this  name  in  the  fliops. 
•Cblcoihar  is  allb  prepared  from  chalcitis, 
by  calcining  it  to  a deep  ipurpie  colour : 
•in  which  date  it  is  very  frequent  in 
Turkey,  where  they  prefcribe  it  in  h®- 
raorrhages  vrith  good  fiiccefs  ; alfo  as  an 
aftringent  and  ftyptic,  to  (top  bleeding. 
See  Vitriol  and  Chalci.tis.  • 
iCOLD,  in  general,  denotes  the  privation 
or  abfence  of  heat  i and,  confequently, 
thofewholuppofe  heatto  confift  in  a brific 
agitation  of  pthe  component  particles  of 
itbe  hot  body,  define  cold  to  be  fuch  a 
faint  rnotion. of  thefe  parts,  as  is  either 
altogether  or  nearly  imperceptible  to  our 
' organs  of  feeling;;  in  which  fenfe,  cold 
•is  a mere  term  of  relation  between  the 
cold  body  and  the  organs  of  fenfationi; 
and,  in  faff,  -the  fanie  body  will  be  lelt 
.either  hot  or  cold,  according  as  the  fen- 
4ible  organ  isvcolderaor  hotter  than  if. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  cold  is  found  to  have 
very  confiderable  effrtls,  and  therefore 
■fliould  feem  to  be  fomething  pofiriv^. 
An  intenfe  degree  of  beat  reduces  molt 
bodies,  even  gold  and  the  hardeft  ftones, 
the  diamond  excepted,  to  a fluid  ftate, 
^On  the  other  hand,  not  only  are  thefe  re- 
dlored  to  their  former  folidity  by  cold, 

ibat  jester  decrees  of  it  yvil]  oo.n^al  all 
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■kinds  of  water,  even  that  of  the  ocean, 
and  the  watery  particles  to  be  found  un 
■fpirits.  See  tlie  articles  Frqst,  Con- 
IIEE’SATION, 

Cold,  in  medicine,  is  found  to  be  produc- 
tive of  infl.immatoiy  diforders,  as  coughs, 
jrleurifies,  peripneumonies,  rheumatic 
pains,  confiimptions,  &c.  See  the  articles 
“Oo-UCH,  PLEUfcISy,  PfiSUPNEUMON-y. 

To  remove  a cold  in  the  beginning,  fmsll 
and  repeated  bleedings  are  recommended  ; 
vOhich  likewife  prove  beneficial  in  coughs 
•and  the  confirmed  confumption,  even  af* 
ter  a purulent  fpitting,  and  heflical  fymp- 
■toms  have  appeared.  The  quantity,  to 
be  taken  away  at  a time,  may  be  from 
fom’  to  feven  or  eight  ounces,  once  in 
eight  or  ten  days  ; ijconcerning  which  it 
is  oblervable,  that  the  patients  do  not  find 
themfelves  fo  much  relieved  on  the  firft 
as  on  the  -fecoud  or  third  night  after 
'bleeding. 

What  we  commonly  call  catching  cold, 
may  be  cured  by  lying  much  in  bed  ; by 
drinking  plentifully  of  warm  fack-whey., 
■with  a,  few  drops  of  fpirit  of  hart’s-horn, 
■poITet-drink,  water-gruel,  or  any  other 
warm  fmall. liquor,  in  fcort,  it  ought  to 
be  treated  at  firft  as  a fmall  fever,  with 
gentle  diaphoretics  j and  -afterwards,  if 
any  cough  or  fpitting  ftiould  remain,  by 
foftening  the  breaft  with  a little  fugar- 
xandy  and  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  or  a fo~ 
-lution  ofgum  ammoniac  in  barley, water.; 
taking  care  to  go  abroad  well  clothed. 

This  is  a. much  more  eafy,  natural,  and 
effeSlual  way  than  the  common  praHiee 
by  balfams,  linflufc?,  peflorals,  &r. 
which  ferve  only  to  fpoil  the  ftomach, 
opprefs  the  fpirits,  and  hurt  the  confti- 
tution. 

■COEDENIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
tetrandria-tetragynia.clafs  of  tphants,  the 
■flower  of  which  coufilts  of  a (ingle  fnn- 
nel-ftiaped  petal ; theie  is.no  pericarpium: 
the  fruit  is  oval,  comprefled,  rough,  ac- 
cuminated  ; and  the  feeds  are  four  in 
number,  convex  and  rough  on  one  fide, 
and  angular  and  accuminated.on  the  other, 
'COLDSHIRE-IRON,  that  which  is  brittle 
when  cold.  -See  the  article  I-rgn. 
COLE-FIjSM,  the  englilh  name  of  a fpecies 
of  beard lefs  gadus,  with  three  back-fins, 
and  the  lowcr.jaw  longed.  See-GADUS, 
COLEOPTERA,  among  zoologifts,  an 
order  of  inlefts,  comprehending  all  thofe 
with  four  wings,  the  external  pair  of 
which  are  hard,  rigid,  and  opake,  and 
form  a kind  of  cafe  for  the  interior  pair  : 
A iP  ft  add, 
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iii  to  this,  that  the  niouth  confifts  of  two 
^lanfvei'fe  jaws. 

Thefe  animals  are  known,  in  erglifli,  by 
the  geiierat  n^me  of  beetles;  whereof 
atuhors  have  eliabliflied  a gi’eat  many 
genera,  from  the  diflerent  fignres'of  their 
antennffi,  or  horns,  and  other  general 
diftinftions : fuch  are  the  fcarabaus,  or 
beetle  p'operly  fo  called,  the  dermejies, 
faffida,  coccinella,  chiyfomela,  djirfcus, 
bialta,  tmehria,  and  lever al  other  gene- 
ra.  SeeScAR.'tB.SiVS,  Beiim?stes,  S’r. 

COLE-SEED,  theleed  of  the  napus fafi’v^a, 
or  long-rooted,  narrpw-leaved  rapa,  call- 
ed, in  englifli,  navew,  and  comprehend- 
ed by  Lninsens  among  the  braffica’s,  or 
cabbage-kind.  $ee  JjtlASSlCA. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  to  great  advan- 
tage in  many  parts  of  England,  on  ac- 
count of  the  nape-oil  expreffed  fi'ora  its 
feeds.  It  requires  a rich  and  llrong  foil, 
efpecially  in  inai-lh  or  fenny  lands,  thole 
newly  recoyered  from  ^he  lf;a,  or  indeed 
any  other  land  that  is  rank  am)  fat,  whe- 
ther arable  or  pndure.  The  belt  feeds  are 
bronglit  from  Holland,  and  flipuld  be 
fown  about  Midiummer,  the  'very  day 
that  the  land  is  plowed  : a gallon  vyill 
ferve  an  here. 

Befules  the  oil  ali'eady  mentioned,  it  is 
likewife  cultivated  fqi;  winter-food  to  cat- 
tle, and  is  a very  gopti  preparative  of  land 
for  bardey  or  yvheat. 

COLE-WORT,  in  gardening,  a fpecies 
of  btaffica.  See  Brassica. 

^OLIC,  in  medicine,  a fevere  pain  in  the 
lower  verrter';  I'o  caked,  bpcaul'e  the  dif- 
oriier  w.is  for  mer  ly  fuppoled  to  be  feafed 
in  the  colon. 

As  the  I'rnall  and, 'great  interlines  differ 
w th  relpeft  to  their  confexttrr-e,  capacity, 
function  ar:(.\  frtuation,  'o  ihe  pains  which 
ntfeCl  their,  are  up  lets  diflinguifiied  by 
the  places  wli'n-'  they  ai’e  feare.l,  their; 
degree  of  violence,  their,  danger,  and 
Ollier  acceding  dilor  iler.s.  It  is  obfervedi 
that  pains  in  the  fmali  inicftirres,  are  far 
more  fevere  ant^  acpte  than  in  the  great 
ones.  This  is  abundantly  evident,  from 
the  efferHs  (if  llrong  calliartics, ' and  poi- 
fons  of  a cHulfic  quality,  in  e.xciti'ng  mott 
fevere  griping  and  racking  pains,  aboyp 
and  below  the  n.svel,  as  \yell  as  in  the 
middle  of  the  belly. 

i.Toft  pliyficians  take  the  whole  regions 
pf  the  iritelFines  for  the  feat  and  fubje^ 
efthis  p'iin  ; yet  fq,  qs  tlial  when  one 
[>3rt  of  it  is  affected  in  an  extraordrnai-y 
hranner,  the  whole  intellinal  tube,  fnnii 
tlie  fauces  to  the  arms,  ititre,'S  by  confeht ; 
6r  the  preternatural  motionsj  and'  even 
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the  inverfions  and  injuries  of  theperifial. 
tic  ipotion,  are  communicated  to  all  ihq, 
reft  in  fuch  a manner;,  that,  if  the  caulq 
of  the  difeafe  be  very  coniiderable,  the 
whole  nervous  fyllein  is  at  the  fame  time 
afferfltd  to  an  extrapr  dinary  degree. 
There  are  different  caufes  of  thefe  fevere 
pains  of  the  inteftines,  and  acconlino  lo 
the  natnrej.difpofition,  anri  force  of  thefe 
caufes,  are  the  fyrnptoms  diver  lified,  and. 
the  danger  more  or  lefs  to  he  appi-ehended. 
A ver-y  frequent  caufe  is  a retention  and 
induration  of  the  fterces  in  the  large  in- 
teftrnes,  and  fopietimes  in  the  fniall  ones, 
proceeding,  in  a great  ineafure,  from  a 
load  of  acido-vifeid  crudities,  di-y,  juice- 
lefs,  and  aftringent  food,  immoderate 
lleep.,  and  a way  of  life  unuCerl  lo  excr- 
cii'e  qnd  motion.  In  this  ohftrurfletl  and 
coftive  ftate  of  (he  belly,  whenever  it  hap. 
pens,  that,  upoptheuleoffvyeet aliments, 
and  fuch  as  are  fhbjerSl  to  ferment,  of 
fat  ftefh  meat,  erpecially  mutton,  witf( 
drinking  of  cool  liquors,  apd  refrroera. 
tipn  of  the  feet  and  belly,  the  inflation 
of  the  abdomen  is  increafed,  and  the  pain 
exafperated  ; hence,  rye  may  difeern  the 
nature  and  marks  of  the  ft-Uiilent  colic, 
which  the  antients  aferibed  to  a colri 
caufe,  and  wliofe  generation  and  fre- 
quent attacks  fuppol’e  an  imbecillity  of 
fhe  inteftines,  and  a want  of  due  tone 
and  ftrengtli  in  thofe  parts;  whence  this 
fort  of  colic  is  very  incident  tofetanrl 
phlegmatic,  as  well  as  ojd  and  infnnr, 
perfoiis,  efpecially  if  they  take  not  due 
care  to  keep  the  p.pld  frora_  their  feet,  bad: 
apd  belly. 

Another  Lrind  of  colic  is  the  bilious, 
which,  according  to  the  antients,  oryes 
its  origiu’d  to  a hot  caufe,  and  arifesfrom 
a bilious^  acrid,  cor;rupted  humour,  cpI- 
1-efled.  in  too  great  plenty,  and  Hagrial- 
ing  in  the’  (mall  rnteftines,  particularly 
the  duodenum.  It  frequently  fucceulsa 
gi'eat  fit  of  anger,  efpecialiy  in  perfons 
of  a hot  and  dry  conftitutron,  in  a hot 
feafon  ; or  it  proceeds  from  an  exedlire 
.life  of  hot  and  fpirituons  liquors,  and  by 
cooling  potions,  which  obitrufts  perlpi- 
ration,  is  exaYperated,  arid,  rages  with 
greater  violence.  Tl^e  remarkable  fymp- 
toms  which  attend  it,  arp  a,  hoarfcnefsof 
Ae  voice,  the  heart-bni;n,  a continual 
loathing  of  food,  a vomiting  of  porra- 
ceous  bilious  matter,  tlje  Ijiccup,  a hot 
and  feverifli  dilteinperatui'e,  reftlefln.ElS) 

As  to  the  method  of  cure,  it  appears 
frorm  wh.at  has  been  faid,  that  th6  caufes 
cf  this  aft'eflion  are  furpri.tingly  variousi 
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jlnJ  it  niay  be  inferred,  tliat  the  manner 
pftreaiment  ought  to  be  varied  in  a way 
liiitable  to  the  difference  of  the  caufes, 
whence  the  pain  of  the  intellines  proceeds. 
When  from  a fuppreffion  of  the  ciifto- 
piary  flu.'c  of  the  hsmorrhqids,  or  men- 
les,  erpecially  in  bodies  abounding  with 
blood,  there  arifes  a violent  pain  of  the 
, abdomen,  attended  with  much  heat,  &c. 
a vein  flioiild  he  opened  in  the  foot,  then 
finollientclyfters.antifpafmodic  powders, 
with  a finall  portion  of  nitre,  cinnabar, 
and  caftor  flro'ilrl  be  ufed,  and  the  feet 
bathed  ; and,  under  a remiffion  of  the 
ft,  care  fltould  be  taken  to  reftore  the 
nienfes  in  women,  and  the  hemorrhoids 
in  men,  to  their  natural  coiirfes.  When 
the  pain  of  the  inteftines  proceeds  from  a 
redundance  of  intemperate  and  canftic 
bile,  the  fame  remedies  are  of  fervice. 

Blit  what  exceeds  thefe  and  all  other  re- 
medies in  this  cafe,  is  a nitrous  powder, 
mixed  with  a drop  or  two  of  the  true  dif- 
tilled  oil  of  millefolium,  to  be  taken  in 
three  or  four  ounces  of  the  water  of  com- 
inon  chamomile-flowers. 

. If  the  pain  be  tenfive,  and  fixed  in  the 
fight  or  left  hypochondrium,  or  beneath 
the  Ifomacli,  it  is  a fure  fign  that  the  dif- 
order  proceeds  from  flatulencies,  or  ex- 
’ cremenls  inclofed  \yithin  the  flexyres  of 
the  colon'.  In  this  cafe,  the  principal  in  - 
dication direfts  us  to  the  ufe  of  clyfters  of 
an  emollient,  difciuient,  and  corroborat- 
ingquality,  not  omitting  external  appli- 
cations of  carminative  and  emollient  lipi- 
mcnts  to  the  aftedled  part. 

When  the  rehlum  and  part  of  the  colon 
areaffefled  with  a ftrong  convnllive  liric- 
Ime,  fo  as  to  t|e  incapable  of  tranfmitting 
either  flatus  or  fseces,  and  a clyftercannot 
conveniently  be  introduced,  the  abdomen 
is  to  be  fomented,  all  over,  with  hot  and 
rich  oils,  by  coftion,  particularly  tliofe 
of  chamomile,  dill,  or  rue,  boiled  wiib 
the  fats  of  a badger,  dog,  fox,  beaver, 
which  may  bfe  introduced,  if  pojll- 
ble,  into  the  belly  by  clyllei's. 

A flatulent  colic,  proceeding  from  im- 
hecillity,  and  want  of  a due  tone  of  the 
ftomach  and  inteftinesi  admits  of  the  ufe 
of  carminative  things  (binewhat  hotter 
than  ordinary.  Among  thefe  are  fpiri- 
tnous  carrriinative  waters,  prepared  of 
the  feeds  of  cumin  a-nd  caraway,  orange- 
peel,  and  the  flowers  of  common  ronian 
chamomile  and  cardaraums,  djltilled  in 
wine.  ' .*  > ' 

GOLIPHIUM,  in  antiquity,  bread  mixed 
witli  new  cheefe  and  roafted  flefli,  a cora- 
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pofitlon  which  Pythagoras  recommended 
to  the  life  of  wreftlers,  in  order  to  make 
them  ftrong  and  firm  flefhed,  whereas 
formerly  they  ufed  figs. 

COLIR,  an  officer  in  China,  who  may  pro-  . 
perly  be  called  an  infpedlor,  having  an  eye 
over  what  pafles  in  every  court' or  tribu- 
nal of  the  empire  ; and  though  he  is  not 
of  the  number  himfelf,  yet  he  aftifts  at 
all  affeinhiies,  the  proceedings  whereof 
are  communicated  to  him. 

In  order  to  render  him  impartial,  he  is 
kept  independent,  by  having  the  poll  for 
life.  The  power  of  the  colirs  is  fucb, 

■ that  they  make  even  the  princes  of  the 
blood  tremble. 

Coliseum,  or  Coliseum,  in  antlent 

aicliiteflure,  an  oval  amphitheatre  at 
Rome,  built  by  Vefpafian,  wherein  were 
ftatues  fet  up,  reprefenting  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  empiie:  in  the  middle 
whereof  ftood  that  of  Rome,  holding  a 
golden  apple  in  her  hand, 

This  ftriuSlure  was  fo  large,  that  It  would 
hold  near  100,000  fpeflators. 

When  Titus  dedicated  it,  he  fa'crificed  ' 

- above  400P  beafts  of  different  kinds. 

Collar,  collare,  in  roman  antiquity,  a 
fort  of  chain  put  generally  round  the 
nepk  of  flaves  that  had  ran  away,  after 
they  Were- -taken,  vvith  an  inlirription 
round  it,  intimaiing  their  being  deferters, 
and  requiring  their  being  rellored  to  their  * 
proper  owners,  fs’e. 

Collar,  in  a niore  modern  fenfe,  an  or- 
nament conflfting  of  a chain  of  gold,  en- 
amelled, frequently  fet  wiih  cypjiers  or 
qther  devices,  with  the  badge  of  tlie  order 
hanging  at  the  bottom,  wore  b'y  the 
kpiglits  of  feveral  military  orders  ovey 
their  flioulders,  on  the  mantle,  and  its 
figure  drawn  round  their  armories. 

Thus,  the  collar  cf  the  order  of  the  gar- 
ter, confiits  pi  S S,  with  rofes  enamelled 
red,  wiih  a garter  enapielled  blue,  andi 
the  George  at  the  bottom. 

K»ights  of  the  Collar,  a military  order 
in  the  republic  of  Venice,  called  alfo  the 
order  of  St.  Mark,  or  the  medal. 

It  is  the  doge  and  the  fenate  that  confer 
this  order  ; the  knights  bear  no  particu- 
lar habit,  only  the  collar,  which  the  doge 
put?  around  their  neck,  vyith  a medal, 
wherein  is  reprefented  the  winged  lion  of 
the  republic. 

Collar  0/'  a flip,  a rope  faftened  about 
her  beak-head,  into  which  the  dead 
man’s  eye  is  feized,  that  holds  her  main 
flay. 

Alib  the  rope  vvhich  is  wound  about  the 

main- 


<ma.in-niaft  head,  to  fave  the  fhroud$  from 
■galling,  is  alfo  called  a collar. 
<Coi.i.AR-BEKM,  in  architeSure,  a 'beam 
framed  crofs  betwixt  two  principalrafters. 
Collar  of  a-plwgb,  an  iron  ring  fixed  on 
the  middle  of  the  beam,  rvfierein  are  in- 
ferred the  tow  and  bridle  chains.  See 
the  article Blgugh. 

Collar  of  a draught  horfi,  a part  of  hasr- 
neis  made  of  leather  and  canvas,  and 
ttutfed  with  itraw  or  wool,  to  be  put 
about  the  horle’s  neck.. 
COLLATERAL,  in  geography,  ar.y 
thing,  place,  country,  &.c.  iituated  by 
the  fide  of  another.. 

(Collateral  point,  in  .cofmography, 
the  intermediate  points  j Or  thofe  between 
the  cardinal  points. 

The  collateral  points  are  either  primary., 
which  are  thofe  rem‘’oved  by  an  equal 
angle  on  each^  fide  from  two  cardinal 
.points  , orfecondary,  which,  again,  are 
either  thofe  of  the  firft  or  fecond  .order. 
The  firft;  are  thofe  that  are  equally  diftant 
from  a cardinal  point,  and  firft  primary  ; 
The  latter  equally  diftant  from  fome  car- 
dinal and  pritnarv,  and  firft  fecondar-y. 
Collateral  winds.,  are  thofe  blowing 
from  collateral  points.  See  WiN-B. 
Collateral,  in  genealogy,  thofe  rela- 
tions which  proceed  from  t!ie  fame  ftock, 
but  not  in  the  lame  line  of  afcen^iants  or 
defendants,  but  being,  as  it  were,  afide 
of  each  other. 

Thus  uncles,  aunts,  nephews,  nieces  and 
coufins,  are  collaterals,  or  in  the  fame 
■collateral  line  : ih 'fe  in  a higher  degree, 
and  nearer  the  common  .r  ot,  reprefent 
a kind  of  paternity  with  regard  to  thofe 
more  remote. 

Collateral,  in  a legal  fenfe,  is  taken 
■for  anv  thing  that  hangeth  by  the  fide  of 
another,  wlicreto  it  relates  ; as  a colla- 
. teral  .ffurance  is  that  inftrument  which 
■is  made  over  and  above  the  deed  itfelf, 
for  the  performance  of  covenants,  between 
man  and  man  ; thus  called  as  being  ex- 
ternal, and  without  thenatureand  elTence 
of , the  covenant. 

COLLATION,  in  the  canon  law,  the  giv- 
ing or  beftowing  of  a benefice  onaclergy- 
man  by  a bdhop,  who  has  it  in  his  own 
gift,  or  patronage. 

'p'his  tliffers  from  prefentation,  in  that  the 
latter  is  properly  the  aft  of  a patron,  of- 
fering the  clerk  to  the  biftiop,  to  be  infti- 
tuted  into  a benefice,  whereas  the  former 
^s  the  afil  pi  the  biih°P  hitafelL  The 


collator  can  never  confer  a bencfi» 
himfelf. 

Antiently,  the  right  of  prefentation  to 
all  churches  was  in  the  biftiop  j and  now 
if  the  patron  neglefts  to  prefent  to  thj 
church,  his  right  returns  to  the  biftop 
by  collation.  If  the  biftiop  neglefls  to 
exercife  his  right  of  collation  in  fix 
months,  the  archbilhop  may  confer.  Ifh{ 
negleft  it  for  other  fix  months,  itfalisto 
the  crown. 

In  the-Komifti  church,  the  pope  isthecol. 
llator  df  aill  benefices,  even  eleftive  ones 
by  preventian  ; fetting  afide  conlilloriai 
benefices,  and  -thofe  in  the  nomination 
of  lay. patrons.  In  .France  the  king  ii 
collator  of  all  the  benefices,  whereof  h 
is  patron,  except  confiftorial  ones,  to 
which  he  has  only  the  nomination  ; and 
the  pope,  by  virtue  of  -the  concordat,  i< 
obliged  to-confer  on  whomfoever  the  king 
nominates. 

.CoLLATtc-N  is  alfo  ufad  in  the  romift 
cliurch,  for  the  meal  or  repaft  made  on 
a tail  day. 

Collation  Is  alfo  vulgarly  ufed  for  ate. 
p lit  b-rtween  dinneu'  and  tupper. 

Collation,  in  common  law,  thecompi. 
rifon  or  prefentation  of  a copy  to  its  ori- 
ginal, 'to  fee  whether  or  not  it  he  con- 
formable  j or  the  report  or  aft  of  the  of. 
■ficer  who  maele  the  comparifon.  A col- 
lated aft  is  equivalent  torts  original,  p. 
vided  all  the  parties  concerned  wcrepre- 
fent  ai  the  collation. 

COLLATIONE  faSlatimfofl  mortemi- 
' ■.ierijts.,  a writ  to  the  juftices  of  the  com- 
mon-pleas, commanding  them  to  lit 
their  writ  to  the  biftiop,  for -the  admitling 
of  a clerk  in  the  place  of  another  prefeni- 
ed  by  the  king  ; fuch  other  clerk,  during 
•the  fuit  between  the  king  and  thebilliop'i 
clerk,  being  dead, 

C OLL  ATI  V E :B  E N E F l-C'E-s , are  thofe  which 
are  in  the  gift  of  the  ordinaries,  and  willi. 
in  their  own  juri  fdiftiejn , in  which  cafe 
■there  need  no  ptrefentation,  buttheordh 
nary  collates  and  inttitutes  the  clerk,  anf 
fends  him  to  the  archdeacon,  orolhct 
perfon,  whofe  o®ce  it  is  to  induft  him. 

cCOLLiEAGUE,  a partner  or  alTociate  il 
the  fame  office  or  magiftrature,  Seettf 
article  Adjunct. 

COLLECT,  or  Collection,  a volun- 
tary gathering  of  money,  or  a tax  laifd 
by  a prince  for  any  pious  defign,  oicht- 
ritable  purpofe. 

CjOijjECTS,  ip  gn  eccleCaftical  fenfci  A* 
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jjiort  prayers  into  which  the  public  devo- 
tions of  the  church  are  divided. 

In  the  primitive  church’,  the  collefb  were 
repeated  by  the  bifliop  alone,,  after  the 
joint  prayers  of  tlie  deacon  and  congre- 
gation : they  were  called"  by  the  GreeKs 
becaufe  they  were  a direft  in- 
vocation of  God  by  way  of  benediaion,. 
and  not  an  exhortation  to  pray,  which 
was  the  office  of  the  deacon.  That  molt 
ofthecollefls  of  theliturgy  of  the  church 
of  England  are  very  antient,  appears 
from  their  conformity  to  the  epiftics  and 
gofpels,  which  are  thought  to  have  been 
felcfted  by  St.  Jerom  ; for  which  reafon, 
many  believe  that  the  colleSls  were  like- 
wife  firft  framed  by  that  father.  In  the 
year  4'9C,  Gelafius,  bilhop  of  Rome,- 
ranged  the  collefts,  which  were  then 
iifed,  into  order,  and  added  Ibme  new 
ones  of  his  own  which  office  was  again 
correSed  by  pope  Gregory  the  great", 
whofe  facramentary  contains  moll  of  the 
collefls  we  now  ufe  : but  our  reformers 
examined  the  collefl5,correfled  them,  and 
reftored  feveral  old  ones,  formerlyleftour- 

COLLECTION,  in-  logic,  a-  terra  ufed  by 
fome  for  what  is  generally  called  fyllo- 
gifm.  See  the  article  SyE-EOGiSKT. 

COLLECTIVE,  among  grammarians,  a 
term  applied  to  a noun  expreHing  a mul- 
titude, though  itfclf  be  only  fingular  as 
an  army,  company,  troop,  &c.  called 
colleftive  nouns. 

COLLECTOR,  in  general,  denotes  a per- 
fon  who  gets  or  brings  together  things 
formerly  difperfed  and  fepawted.  Hence,- 

CoiLECTOR,  in  matters  of  civil  polity,  io 
a perfon  appointed  by  the  commiffioners 
of  any  duty,  the  inhabitants  of  a parifli,. 
Sfr".  to  raife  or  gather  any  kind  of  tax. 

Collector",  among  botanifts,  one  who 
gels  together  as  many  fpecies  of  any 
kind  of  plant  as  he  can,  without  ftudying 
botany  in  a fcientifical  manner. 

COLLEGA.TARY,  in  the  civil  law,  a 
perfon  who  has  a legaey  left  hiin  in  eora- 
mon  witli  one  or  more  other  perfons.. 

If  the  thing  be  bequeathed  in  folido,  tjie 
portionof  thedeceafedcollcgatory  accraes 
ta  the  reft. 

COLLEGE,  collegium,  an  aftemblage  of 
feveral  bodies  or  focieties,  or  of  feveral 
perfons  into  one  fociety. 

College,  among  "the  Romans,  ferved  in- 
differently for  thofe  employed  in  the  offi- 
ces of  religion,  of  government,  the  li- 
beral and  even  mechanical  arts  and 
trades ; fo  that,  with  them,  the  word  Cg- 


nified  what  we  call  a corporation  w 
company. 

Each  of  theft  colleges  had  diflindl  meefjt- 
ingplaces  or  halls;  and  likewife,  ir, 
imitation  of  the  ftate,  treafury  andi 
common  cheft,.  a r-egifter,  and  one  to  re- 
prefent  them  upon  public  occalions,  and 
ails  of  government.  Thefe  colleges  had' 
the  privilege  of  manumitting  flaves,  of 
being  legates,  and  makmg  by-laws  for 
their  own  body,  provided  they  did  nor 
ekfh- with  thole  of  the  government. 

There  ate  various  colleges  on  foot  among; 
the  moderns,  founded  on-  the  model  of 
thofe  of  the  antients.  Such  are  the  three 
colleges  of  the  empire^  <uiK. 

CoLEECE  of  eleSors,  or  their  deputies,  af- 
fembled  in  the  diet  ol  Rallfbon. 

College  of  princes',  the  body  of  princes,. 
Of  their  deputies,  at  the  diet  of  Rati&on. 

College"!^  cities,  is,  in  like  manner,  the 
botly  of  deputies  which  the  imperial  cities, 
fend  to  the  diet.  See  the  articles  Elec- 
tor and  Diet. 

College  of  cardinals, .or  the  facred  Cot:-’ 
lege,  a body  cotnpofed  of  the  three  or- 
ders of  cardinals-.  Cardi  n aj;,. 

College  is  alfo  ufed  for  a public  place 
endowed  with  certain  revenues,  where 
the-  feveral  parts  of  learning  are  taught. 
An  affemblage  of  feveral  of  thefe  colle- 
ge!!-,  conftilutes  an  univerfity.  The  erec- 
tion of  colleges,  is  past  ofihe  royal  prero- 
gative, and  not  tro  be  done  without  .the 
king's  iicenfe. 

The  univerfity  of  Oxford  confifts  of 
nineteen  colleges,  and  (ix  halls ; that  of 
Cambridge,  of  twelve  colleges,,  and  four 
balls  ; and  that  of  Paris,  of  fifty  four 
colleges,  though,  in  reality,-  there  is  But, 
ten  where  there  is  any  teaching. 

There  were  feveral  colleges  among  the 
Jews,,  confining  generally  of  the  tribe  of 
Eevi.  The  prophet-  Samuel  feems  to 
have  made  the  ufe  of  them  more  public, 
and  brought  them  under  feveral  regula- 
tions ! he  is  faid  to  have  founded  the  col- 
lege of  the  prophets,  fife. 

As  for  the  colleges  of  the  chriftlans,  the 
apoftles  and-  feventy  difciples,  may  not 
improperly  be  faid  to  be  the  firft  : after- 
wards St.  Mark,,  the  evangelift,  is  faid- 
to  have  fet  up  a public  fchool  for  read- 
ing, inftiajftion,  and  interpretation  of 
-ftripture  at  Alexandria.  This  fchool 
produced  a great  many  perfons  eminent 
ior  their  learning,  as  Clemens,  Ofigen, 
Dionyfius,  Athanafius,  fife. 

Amo.ig.  the  Greeksy  the  Lyceum  and 
Academy, 
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Academy,  were  celebrated  colleges  ; the 
latter  of  which  has  given  its  name  to  oiir 
iiniverfities,  which  in  Latin  are  called 
academia;. 

The  Romans  came  late  into  the  inftitii- 
tion  of  fuch  colleges  : they  had,  how- 
ever, feveral  founded  by  their  emperors, 
efpecially  in  Gaul,  the  chief  ot  which 
were  thofe  of  Marfeilles,  Lions,  Befan- 
con,  and  Bourileaux. 

Colleges  of  this  kind  have  been  generally 
in  the  hands  of  thofe  devoted  to  religion. 
Thus  the  Magi  in  Perfia,  the  Gymnofo- 
phifts  in  the  Indies,  the  Druids  in  Gaul 
and  Britain,  had  the  care  of  educating 
youth  in  the  fciences.  After  chriftianity 
became  eftabliflied,  there  were  almoft  as 
many  colleges. as  monafteries  ; particu- 
larly in  the  reign  of  Charlemaigne,  who, 
in  his  capitulars,  enjoined  the  monks  to 
inftrufl:  youth  in  .mufic,  grammar,  and 
arithmetic : but  this  calling  the  monks 
from  their  folitude,  and  taking  up  too 
much  of  their  time,  tlie  care  of  the  col- 
lege was  at  length  piit  into  the  hands  of 
fuch  as  had  nothing  elfe  to  do. 

In  the  canon  law,  it  is  faid,  three  perfons 
make  a college.  The  colleges,  in  Lon- 
don are, 

College  of  cimlians,  commonly  called 
Dadlors-covimonsfomikzA  by  Dr.  Harvey, 
dean  of  the  arches,  for  the  profeflbrs  of 
the  civil  law  reliding  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don. The  judges  of  the  arches,  admi- 
ralty, and  prerogative  court,  with  feve- 
ral other  eminent  civilians,  commonly 
relide  here. 

To  this  college  belong  thirty-four  proc- 
,tors,  who  make  themfelves  parties  for  their 
clients,  manage  their  caufe^,  give  licenfes 
for  marriages,  &c. 

In  the  common  hall  of  Doflors-commons 

' are  held  feveral  courts,  under  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  the  civil  law,  particularly  the 
high  court  of  admiralty,  the  court  of  de- 
legates, the  arches  coujtof  Canterbury, 
and  the  prerogative  court  of  Canterbury, 
whofe  terms  for  fitting  are  much  like 
thofe  at  Weftminfter,  every  one  of  them 
holding  feveral  court  days  ; moft  of  them 
■fixed  and  knovvn  by  preceding  holydays, 
and  the  reft  appointed  at  the  judge’s  plca- 
fure.  ^ 

College  of  fhyfidar.s,  a corporation  of 
phyficians  in  London,  whole  number,  by 
charter,  is  not  to  exceed  eighty;  The 
chief  of  them  are  called  fellows,  and  the 
next  candidates,  who  till  up  thp  places 
of  fellows  as  they  became  vacant  by 
death,  or  otherwile.  Next  ts  thefe  are 


, the  honorary  fellows,  and  laftly,  theri 
centiates,  that  is,  fuch  as  being 
capable,  upon  examination;  are  allowed 
to  praftife  phyfic. 

This  college  has  fevetal  great  privilem, 
granted  by  charter  and  afls  of  pai4. 
meht.  No  man  can  praf^fe  phylicij' 
or  withih  feven, miles  of  London,  with! 
out  licenfe  of  the  college^  under  the  pe" 
nphy  of  5/,  Alfo,  perfons  praailL 
phyfic  in  other  parts  of  England,  areij 
have  letters  teftimonial  from  the  preli. 
dent  and  three  elefts,  unlefs  they  I* 
graduate  phyficians  of  Oxford  or  Cam. 
bridge.  Every  member  of  the  college, 
is  authorifed  to  praftife  furgery  in  Lon. 
don,  or  elfewhere  ; and  that  they  niayb 
able  at  all  times  to  attend  their  paiienis 
they  are  freed  from  all  parifli  offices. 
The  college  is  governed  by  a prelidcnt, 
four  cenfors,  and  twelve  eleflors.  Tb 
cenfors  have,  by  charter,  power  to  fur. 
vey,  govern,  and  arreft  all  phyficiansjot 
others,  praflifing  phyfic  in  or  witlij 
feven  miles  of  London  ; to  fine,  aitietct, 
and  imprifon  them  at  difcrelionj  lo 
fearch  apothecaries  ftiops,  ©‘r,  in  anJ 
about  London  ; to  fee  if  their  dnigJ, 
&c.  be  wholefbrne,  and  the  coinpolilions 
according  to  the  form  preferihed  by  lli! 
Spllege  in  their  difpenfaries ; and  toburd, 
or  oiherwil'e  deftroy,  thofe  that  are  de. 
feftive  or  decayed,  and  not  fit  for  ui, 
They  are  judges  of  record,  and  not  li. 
able  to  aflion  for  what  they  do  in  Ikeir 
praffice  but  by  judicial  powers;  fubjifl 
neverthelefs  to  appeal  to  the  collejeof 
phyficians.  However  the  college  is  ml 
very  rigorous  in  afferting  its  privilege, 
there  being  fome  of  very  good  abiiitia 
who  prafiife  in  London,  ©c.  wiltal 
their  licenfe;  yet,  by  law,  if  anyp 
fon,  not  exprefsiy  allowed  to  praSifii 
take  upon- him  the  cure  of  any  difeif;, 
and  the  patient  die  under  his  hand,  itii 
deemed  felony  in  the  praCliler. 

In  i6g6,  forty-two  members  of  lliecol' 
lege  made  a fubfeription,  to  fet  on  foot! 
dlfpesfary  for  the  relief  of  the  lick  poor, 
who  are  aclvifed  gratis  everyday  butSoB. 
day,  and  medicines  fold  at  the  intrinll 
value  : fince  this  they  have  etefled  w 
other  difpenfaries. 

Royal  College  of  phyf clans,  is  aHhacti- 
ppration  of  phyficians  in  Edinbuijl| 
ereffed  by  king  Charles  11.  gi'anlkj 
them,  by  patent  under  the  great  leal,'!< 
ample  jurifdifiion  within  this  ciiyw 
liberties,  commanding  the  court's  sfjol’ 
life  to  aftifi  them  in  the  exeettlipnof  ih* 
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^I'derSi  Thefe  have  the  foie  faculty  of 
profefling  phyfic  here,  and  hold  conferen- 
ces once  a month  for  the  improvement  of 
medicine.  This  college  confifts  of  a pre- 
fident,  two  cenfors,  a fecretary,  and  the 
ordinary  focipty  of  fellows,  who,  upon 
St.  Andrew’s  day,  if  it  falls  on  a Thurf- 
day,  if  not  on  the  firft  Thurfday  after, 
elefl:  feven  counfellors,  who  chufe  the 
prefident  and  the  other  officers  for  the  en* 
filing  year.  By  their  charter  the  prefi- 
dent  and  cenfors  have  power  to  convene 
before  them  all  perfons  that  prefume'  to 
praftife  phyfic  within  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, or  the  liberties  thereof,  without 
the  licenfe  of  the  college  ; and  ,to  fine 
tlum  in  five  pounds  fterling.  They  are 
alfo  impowered  to  vifit  apothecaries-  fiiops, 
and  examine  apothecaries  themfelves  ; 
withfeveral  other  rights  and  privileges. 

a'j;;.C0LLE<3E,  or  the  college  of  the  Lon- 
don clergy,  was  formerly  a religious 
boule,  next  to  .a  fpittal,  or  hofpital,  and 
nowit  is  a compofitibn  of  both,  ‘uzis.  a 
college  for  the  clergy  of  London,  who 
were  incorporated  in  1631,  at  the  re- 
■quell  of  Dr.  White,  under  the  name  of 
the  prefident  and  fellows  of  Sion  Collegej 
and  an  hofpital  for  ten  poor  men,  the 
firft  within  the  gates  of  the  houfe,  and 
the  latter  without. 

This  college  confifts  of  a prefident,  two 
'deans,  and  four  affiftants,  who  are  annu- 
ally chofen  from  among  the  reflors  and 
vicars  in  London,  fubjefil  to  the  vifita- 
tion  of  the  biftiop.  They  have  one  of 
the  fined  libraries  in  England,  built  and 
flocked  by  Mr.  Simpfon,  chiefly  for  the 
clergy  of  the  city'',  without  excluding 
other  ftudents  on  certain  terms  j they 
have  alfo  a hall  with  chambers  for  the  ftu- 
dents, generally  filled  with  the  minifters 
of  the  neighbouring  pariftles. 

Gre/jfliw-CoLLEGE,  or  Colleges/'  philo- 
Jophy,  a college  founded  by  Sir  Thomas 
Grelham,  who  built  the  Royal-exchange, 
a moiety  of  the  revenue  whereof  he  gave 
in  truft  to  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of 
London,  and  their  fucceffors,  for  ever, 
and  the  other  moiety  to  the  company 
of  mercers ; the  firft,  to  find  four  able 
perfons  to  read  in  the  college  divinity, 
aftronomy,  m'ufic,  and  geometry  ; and 
the  laft,  three  or  more  able  men  to  read 
ihetoric,  civil  law,  and  phyfic;  a leflure 
upon  each  fubjeift  is  to  be  read  in  term- 
time,  every  day,  except  Sundays,  in 
Latin,  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  fame  in 
Englifti  in  the  afternoon  ; only  the  mu- 
lic  leflure  is  to  be  read  alone  ill  Ene’iflr. 
VoL.  L 


THe  leSlufers  have  each  ^ol.  per  dm&i 
and  a lodging  in  the  college. 

In  this  college  formerly  met  the  royal 
fociety,  that  noble  academy,  celebralfed 
throughout  the  world  for  their  improve- 
ments in  natural  knovVledge.  See  the 
a'rticleSociEt'Vi 

CoLLfecE  q/"  heralds,  or  College  of  arms, 
commonly  called  the  heralds  office,  a cor- 
poration founded  by  charter  of  king 
Richard  the  third,  who  granted  them  fe- 
veral  privileges,  as  to  be  free  from  fubfi- 
dies,  tolls,  offices,  &c.  They  had  a fe- 
cond  charter  from  king  Edward  the  fixth, 
and  a houfe  built  near  Doflors-commons^ 
by  the  earl  of  Derby,  in  the  reign  of 
king  Henry  the  feventli,  was  given  them, 
by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  in  the  reign  of 
■queen  Mary,  which  houfe  is  now  rebuilt. 
This  college  is  fubordinate  to  the  earl 
iharlhal  of  England.  They  are  affiftants 
to  him  in  his  court  of  chivalry,  ufually 
held  in  the  common  hall  of  the  college, 
where  they  fit  in  their'rich  coats  of  bis 
majefty’s  arms.  See,the  article  Herald. 

College  of  heralds  in  Scotland.  The 
principal  perfon  in  the  fcottifli  court  of 
honour  is  lyon  king  at  arms,  who  has 
■fix  heralds  and  fix  purfuivants,  and  a 
great  number  of  melTengers  at  arrhs  undef 
him,  vVho,  together,  make  on  the  college 
of  heralds.  The  lyon  is  obliged  to  hold 
two  peremptory  courts  in  the  year,  at 
Edinburgh,  on  the  6th  of  May  and  the  ' 
6di  of  November,  and  to  call  officers  of 
arms  and  their  cautioners  before  him  up- 
on complaints  ; and  if  found  culpable  up- 
on trial,  to  deprive  and  fine  them  and 
their  cautioners.  Lyon  and  his  brethren 
the  heralds  have  power  to  vifit  the  armS 
of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  to  dif- 
tinguilhthein  witli  differences,  loregiftei' 
them  in  their  books,  as  alfo  to  inhibit 
Inch  to  bear  arms  as  by  the  law  of  arms 
ought  not  to  bear  them,  under  the  pain 
of  efcheating  to  the  king  the  thing  where- 
oh  the  arm's  are  found,  and  of  a Ijundred 
marks  Scots  to  lyon  and  his  brethren  ; or 
of  imprifonment  during  lyon’s  pleafuie. 
The  college  of  heralds  are  the  judges  of 
the  malverfation  of  meffengers,  whofe 
bufinefs  is  to  execute  fummonies  and  let- 
ters of  diligence  for  civil  debt,  real  of 
perfonal. 

Colleges  of  conwion  la^v.  See  the  atticl® 
Inns  »/'  court  and  chancery. 

Befides  thefe  colleges,  we  have  three  cha- 
ritable foundations  for  learning,  called 
colleges,  'VViftehefter,  Baton,  an4 
Weftminfter, 
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CoLtSGES  for  difabled  foldiers,  failors, 
&c.  See  the  article  Hospital. 

COLLEGIAL,  or  Collegiate.  See  the 
article  Collegiate. 

COLLEGIANS,  in  churdiThiftory,  reli- 
gious focieties,  lor  clubs,  among  the 
Dutch,  confining  of  perfous  of  various 
prpfeflions,  but  all  agreeing  that  the 
fcriptures  are  the  writings  of  men  infpired. 
Thefe  meetings  are  eftablilhed  in  feveral 
towns  of  Holland,  Friefland,  WeftFrief- 
land,  and  particularly  at  Rinfburg,  a 
village  near  Leyden,  where  they  meet 
twice  a week.  In  thefe  clubs  every  one 
has  a right  to  fpeak  his  own  fentiments, 
whether  he  be  a churchman  or  a layman. 
COLLEGIATE  churches,  thofe  which 
tho’  no  bifhop’s  fee,  yet  have  the  retinue 
of  the  bilhop,  the  canons  and  prebends. 
Such  are,  among  us,  Weflminfter, 
Windfor,  Rippon,  Wolverhampton, 
Southwell,  Manchefter,  £fc.  govejned 
by  deans  and  chapters.  See  the  articles 
Dean  and  Chapter. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  thefe  collegiate 
churches,  fome  of  royal  foundation, 
others  of  ecclcliafticat  foundation  : each 
of  them,  in  matters  of  divine  fetvice,  are 
regarded  in  the  fame  manner  as  cathedrals. 
There  are  even  fome  collegiate  churches 
which  have  epifcopal  rights ; fome  of 
thefe  churches  were  antiently  abbies, 
which  in  time  were  fecularized. 
Collegiate  auditors.  See  Auditor. 
l^ergers  of  Collegiate  churches.  See 
the  artic'eVERGER. 

COLLEMA,  in  botany,  a gerus  of  mof- 
fes,  confiliiug  merely  of  a gelatinous 
matter,  refembling  boiled  glue  or  lize 
This  is  fometiraes  diipofed  in  form  of 
filaments,  fomet  mes  of  membranes, 
and  foraetimes  of  neither,  but  perfeiSlly 
lliapelefs.  No  part  of  ft  unification 
has  ever  yet  been  ditiinguilhed  in  any  of 
the  fpecies  of  this  genus. 

COLLET,  among  jewellers,  denotes  the 
horizontal  face  or  plane  at  the  bottom  of 
brilliant?. 

Collet,  in  glafs  making,  is  that  part  of 
glafs  velltls  which  Hicks  to  the  iron  in- 
llrnment  wherewith  the  metal  was  taken 
out  of  the  melting  pot  : thefe  are  after- 
wards ulVil  for  making  green  glafs. 
COLLETICS,  coUetica,  in  pharmacy  and 
furgery,  denote  much  the  fame  with  ag- 
ghitinants,  or  vulneraries.  S:e  the  ar- 
ticle Vulnerary. 

COLLINSONIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  diandiia-nronogynia  Glafs  of  plants, 
whole  corolla  confrlls  of  a fingle,  unequal 
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petal  ; the  tube  is  of  a conico-cylindra. 
ceous  lhape,  and  is  much  larger  than  the 
cup  i the  limb  is  quadrifid  and  erefl- 
one  of  the  fegments  very  long,  and  di- 
vided to  the  middle  into  ether  fmaller 
ramofe  and  capillary  lacinise : the  feg. 
ment  oppofite  to  this  is  very  fmall,  emar- 
ginated  and  acute  ; the  lateral  ones  are 
oppofite  to  one  another,  and  are  erefl, 
entire,  and  very  fmall. 

There  is  no  pericarpium ; (that  ever  Lin- 
nreus  obferved)  the  feed  is  fingle,  of  a 
globular  figure,  and  is  contained  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cup. 

COLLIQU AMENTUM,  in  natural  hit 
tory,  an  extreme  tranfparent  fluid  in  an 
egg,,  obferyable  after  two  or  three  days 
incubation,  containing  the  firft  rudiments 
of  the  chick.  It  is  included  in  one 
of  its  own  proper  membranes,  diftinft 
from  the  albumen.  Harvey  calls  it  the 
occulus. 

COLLIQU ATON,  in  chemiftry,  is  ap. 
plied  to  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
fiibftances,  tending  towards  fufion.  See 
the  article  Fusion. 

CoLLiquATiON,  in  phyfic,  a term  applied 
to  the  blood,  when  it  lofes  its  crafis  or 
balfamic  texture  j and  to  the  folid  pans, 
when  they  wafte  away,  by  means  o£  the 
animal  fluids  flowing  off  through  the 
feveral  glands,  and  particularly  thofe  of 
the  fkin,  fafter  than  they  ought : whkh 
occafions  fluxes  of  many  kinds,. but  molt, 
ly  profiife,  greafy,  and  clammy  fweats. 
The  curative  intention  in  this  cafe  is,  the 
giving  a better  confillence  by  balfamics  and 
agghitinants  to  the  blood,  and  the  harden- 
ing of  the  fotids  by  fubaftringents. 

COLLIQUATIVE  fever,  in  phyfic,  a 
fever  attended  with  a diarrhoea,  or  pro- 
fufe  fweats,  proceeding  from  colliqua* 
tion.  See  Colliquation. 

COLLISEUM,  or  Coliseum.  .Seethe, 
article  Coliseum. 

COLLISION,  the  ffriking  of  one  hard 
' body  againlt  another  5 or  the  friflion  or 
percuffion  of  bodies  moving  violently 
with  different  dlreftions,  and  dalbing 
againft  each  other.  See  PeRCUssiqS., 

COLLUM,  the. fame  with  neck.  Seethe 
articles  Negk  and  CERVIX. 

COLLUSION,  in  law,  afecretunderlland- 
ing  between  two  parties,  who  plead  or 
proceed  fraudulently  againft.eath,.  to  the 
other  prejudice  of  a third  perl'on. 

In  the  canon  law,  collufion  in  niattenof 
benefices  vacates  the  benefice,  and  incapa- 
citates the  p'erfon  from  holding  any  bene- 
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CdLLtlTHIANS,  in  church-hiftory,  a 
religious  feft  which  arofe  in  the  lixth 
century,  on  occafion  of  the  indulgence 
(hewn  to  Arius  by  Alexander,  patriarch 
of  Alexandria  : they  held  that  God  was 
not  the  author  of  the'evils  and  affliftions 
of  this  life,  Efr. 

COLLYRIDIANS,  in  church-hiftory,  a 
feft  of  antient  heretics,  who  paid  divine 
honours  to  the  virgin  Mary,  offering  her 
little  calces  called  colljrida. 

COLLYRIUM,  in  pharmacy,  a topical  re- 
medy for  dilbrders  of  the  eyes  ; defigned 
to  cool  and  repel  hot,  ffiarp  humours, 

-which  they  do  more  effeffually,  if  aflifted 
by  the  inward  ufeof  diuretics  at  the  fame 
time. 

They  are  generally  of  two  kinds,  the 
one  liquid,  and  the  other  dry : liquid 
collyrias  are  compofed  of  ophthalmic 
powders  in  water,  as  rofe-water,  plan- 
tain-water, or  that  of  fennel,  eye- bright, 
fefr.  wherein  tutty,  white  vitriol,  or  foms 
other  proper  powder  is  diftolved. 

The  dry  collyrium  is  troches  of  rhafis, 
fugar-candy,  tutty  prepared,  &c.  blown 
into  the  eye. 

COLOCYNTHIS,  in  botany,  the  plant 
which  produces  the  coloquintida  of  the 
Ihops,  and  ufually  called  bitter-apple  : 
this,  according  to  Tournefort,  makes  a 
ilillinft  genus,  hut  is  comprehended  by 
Linnaeus  under  the  cucumis,  or  cucum- 
her-k-nd.  See  the  articles  CucuMis  and 
Coloquintida. 

COLOGNE,  the  capital  of  the  circle  of 
the  lower  Rhine,  in  Germany',  fituated 
on  the  Rhine,  about  forty-five  miles  eaft 
of  Maeftricht : eaft  longitude  6®  40', 
north  latitude  50°  50'. 

It  is  one  of  the  largeft  and  moft  elegant 
cities  of  Germany,  being  the  fee  of  an 
archbifhop,  who  is  one  of  the  eleflors  of 
the  empire,  and  has  a yearly  revenue  of 
130,000/,  fterling. 

Cologne  fur/A,  a fubftance  ufed  in  paint- 
ing, much  approaching  to  amber  in  its 
ftruflure,  and  of  a deep  brown.  It  has 
generally  been  efteemed  a genuine  earth, 
but  has  been  difcovered  to  contain  a great 
deal  of  vegetable  matter,  and,  indeed,  is 
a very  lingular  fubftance. 

It  never  conftitutes  an  entire  ftratum  in 
the  earth,  but  is  lodged  among  other 
ftrata  in  large  flat  detached  inafles.  It  is 
moderately  dry',  while  in  the  earth,  and 
ofa  foft  crumbly  texture.  When  dried, 
it  is  of  a deep,  duficy  brown,  of  a very 
clofe,  compafV,  and  fine  ftriiflure,  and 
Wy  remarkably  light ; it  is  of  a Imooth, 
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even  furface,.  dry,  but  not  harfti  to  the 
touch,  crumbles  eafily  to  pieces  between 
the  fingers,  and  flightly  ftains  the  liands  ; 
it  adheres  firmly  to  the  tongue,  and  is  of 
a very  aiiftere  and  aftringent  tafle,  but 
not  at  all  refembling  the  aftringency,  of 
the  boles,  or  any  thing  elfe  of  the  mine- 
ral kingdom,  but  plainly  refembling  the 
tafte  of  oak  bark.  It  makes  no  effervef- 
cence  with' acids  ; if  thrown  into  water, 
it  fwims  on  the  furface,  till  thoroughly 
wetted';  and  if  brought  into  contaft 
with  burning  coals,  it  takes  fire,  and 
burns  of  itfelf,  till  reduced  to  yellowifh 
allies. 

It  is  eafy  to  difeern  from  this  account, 
that  though  this  is  generally  efteemed  an 
earth,  and  known  to  the  world  by  no 
other  name,  it  is  no  pure  native  foillle, 
but  contains  more  vegetable,  than  mine- 
ral matter,  and  owes  its  origin  to  the  re- 
mains of  v/ood  which  has  been  long  bu- 
ried in  the  earth.  It  is  dug  in  Germany 
and  France  ; the  quantities  conftimed  in 
painting,  in  London,  are  brought  from 
Cologne,  where  it  is  found  very  plentiful- 
ly ; but  our  own  kingdom  is  not  without 
it,  it  being  found  near  Birmingham, 
and  on  Mendip-hills,  in  Somerfetfhire  ; 
but  what  has  been  yet  found  there  is  not 
fo  pure  or  fine,  as  that  imported  from 
Cologne. 

COLON,  in  anatomy,  the  fecond  of  the 
three  large  inteftines,  called  intellina 
crafta. 

The  fituation  of  this  is  at  the  circnin-, 
ference  of  the  fmall  inteftines,  and  is 
ufually  convoluted  and  flexuous,  vari- 
oiifly,  in  a ftrange  manner.  Its  begin- 
ning is  above  the  termination  of  the  ilium, 
and  its  end  at  the  os  facpuin.  It  is  con- 
nedled  with  the  os  ilii,  the  right  kidney, 
the  gall-bladder,  the  liver,  the  ftomach, 
tbefpleen,  and  finally  with  the  left  kid- 
ney, Its  length  is  from  five  to  fevtn 
fpans  ; its  diameter  is  the  gveateft  of  that 
of  any  inteftine.  It  has  three  ligaments 
terminating  in  the  vermiform  procefs  that 
runs  longitudinally  In  it.  It  has  alfo 
certain  external  adipofe  appendicnlte, 
which  ferve  to  lubricate  It.  The  con- 
nivent  valves  are  larger  in  this  than  irt 
any  other  of  the  guts,  and  the  coats  it  Is 
compofed  of  are  ftronger  than  in  the  fmall 
guts. 

Colon,  in  grammar,  a point  or  charafler 
marked  thus,  (:)  fliewing  the  preceding 
fentence  to  be  perfeift  or  intire ; only 
that  Tome  remark,  farther  illuftration, 
or  other  matter  conneifted  therewith, 
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3S  fubjoinetl.  See  the  articles  Pointing, 
Period,  Coma,  iSc. 

According  to  a late  ingenious  author, 
the  colon  differs  from  the  femicolon,  fsfr.  ^ 
in  ferving  to  diftinguifh  thofe  conjunft 
members  of  a fentence  which  are  capable 
of  being  divided  into  other  members  ; 
whereof  one,  at  leart,  is  conjuniS. 

COLONEL,  in  military  matters,  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  a regiment,  whether 
horfe,  foot,  or  dragoons'. 

A colonel  may  lay  any  officer  of  his  regi- 
ment under  arreft,  but  niuft  acquaint  the 
general  with  it ; he  is  not  allowed  a 
guard,  only  a centry  from  the  quarter- 
guard. 

Colonel-lieutenant,  he  who  com- 
mands a regiment  of  guards,  whereof 
the  king,,  prince,  or  other  perfon  of  the 
firft  eminence,  is  colonel. 

"Phefe  colonel-lieutenants  have  always  a" 
colonells  commiffion,  and  are  ufually  ge- 
neral officers. 

itVa/r/t/iKf  Colonel,  the  fecond  offick-  in 

' a regiment,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  cap- 
tains', and  commands  in  the  abfence  of 
the  colonel- 

COLONNA,  atovvn  of  Italy,  in  the  Cam- 
pagnia  of  Rome,  eighteen  miles  eaftward 
of  that  city:  eaft  longitude  13®  15', 
■north  latitude 

COLONNADE,  in  architeiSlure,  a peri-' 
llyle  of  a circular  figure  1 or  a feries  of 
columns  difpofed  in  a circle,  and  infulat- 
ed  within  fide,  See  Peristyle. 

Such  is  that  of  the  little  park  at  'Verfail- 
les,  confiding  of  thirty-two  ioniccolumns, 
all  of  folia  marble,  and  without  incrdtla- 
tion. 

4 Colon  nape,  is  that  whofe  num- 
bers of  columns  is  too  great  to  be  taken  in , 
by  the  eye  at  a fingle  view.  Such  is  the 
colonnade  of  the  palace  of  St.  PetePs,  at 
Rome,  confiftlng  of  284.  columns  of  the 
doric  order,  eacfi  above  four  foot  and  an 
half  diameter,  all  in  tiburtine  marble. 

COLONY,  colama,  a company  of  people 
tranfplanted.  into  a remote  piovince,  in 
order  to  cultivate  and  inhabit  it. 

Colonies  are  of  three  forts  : the  firft  are 
thofe  that  ferve  to  eafe  and  difcharge  the 
inhabitants  of  a country,  where  the  people 
are  become  too  numerous  ; the  fecond 
are  thofe  ellablifiied  by  viflorious  princes 
in  the  middle  of  vanqui.fiied  nations,  to 
keep  them  in  awe  hnd  obedience  ; and 
the  third  fort  are  thofe  eftabliflied  for  tlie 

[ promotion  of  trade,  called  colonies  of 
commerce  j fisch  are  thofe  eftabliflied  by 


european  nations  in  feveral  parts  of  Alia 
Africa,  and  America.  ’ 

It  lias  been  a matter  0/  doubt  with  fome 
whether  our  colonies  in  America  have 
not  proved  prejudicial  to  Great  Britain. 
It  is  agreed,  that  their  colonies  in  Amei 
rica  have  proved  higlily  detrimental  to 
the  Spaniards:  owing  to  the  nature  of 
fheir  government  j as  the  inquifition 
frights  away  ftrangers ; as  their  mona- 
fteries  prevent  marriages  ; and  as  there 
is  no  provifion  at  all  to  repair  what  their 
colonies  drain  them  of:  whereas  the 
Hollanders,,  who  fend  out  greater  num- 
bers every  year  than  the  Spaniards,  are 
not  depopulated  by  it ; their  conftitutiotl 
inviting  more  over  to  them  than  they 
lend  abroad  ; and  in  the  britifli  colonies, 

_ all  foreigners  may  be  made  denizens,  for 
an  inconfiderable  charge  ; whereby  many 
of  all  nations  are  encouraged  to  fettle 
and  plant  in  our 'Indies,  whence  the 
crown  gains  fubjefts  of  them  and  their 
pofterity,and  to  the.nation  accrues  wraith 
|)y  their  labour  and  induftry.  There  h 
reafon  to  think  that,  for_  fome  years, 
the  plantations  have  fent  of  their  off- 
fpring,  and  the  perfecutions  abroad  have 
brought  us  qs  much  people  as  the  colo- 
nies have  drained  us  of.  Wherefore  we 
may  fafely  advance,  that  our  trade  and 
navigation  are  greatly  increafed  by  our 
colonies  ; and  that  they  really  are  a fource 
of  treafures  and  naval  power  to  this 
kingdom^  fince  they  work  for  us,  and 
their  treafures  ceriter  here.  See  the  article 
Plantation. 

CpLOPHONY,  in  pharmacy,  black  refin, 
or  turpentine,  boiled  in  water,  and  after- 
wards dried  ; or  which  is  ftiU  better,  the 
caput  mortuum  remaining  after  the  diltil- 
lationof  theetherial  oil, being  furlherurg. 
ed  by  a more  intenfe  and  long  continued 
fire.  * 

When  colophony,  thus  prepared,  is  treat- 
ed with  a fire  of  fuppreffion,  it  yields  a 
thick  oil  along  with  a heavy,  acid  water, 
which  difcovers  the  nature  and  genuine 
properties  of  a refin.  Whatever  virtues 
therefore  colpphony  is  pofTefled  of,  may 
, be  afcribed  to  the  energy  of  thefe  two 
principles,  combined  and  blended  into, 
pne  common  fubftance.  Colophony  re- 
duced to  powder,  is  of  Angular  advani 
tage  in  furgery,  in  cafes  where  the 
bones  are  laid  bare,  or  the  periofteuin, 
tendons  and  mufcles.  injured  by  burns, 
corrofions,  contufions,  punflures,  lacera: 
tions,  or  partial  divifions.  It  alfo  pN- 
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' vents  ilefluflipns  of  ferum  on  the  joints, 
and  induces  cicatrices,  and  checks  the 
fungous  excrefcences  of  ulcers,  if  appli- 
ed in  the  fame  manner.  Belides  its  dry- 
ing. confolidating,  and  lenitive  qualities, 
it  IS  an  ingredient  in  feveral  plallers  and 
ointments. 

COLOQUINTIDA,  colocynth,  cola- 
mthis,  in  pharmacy,  the  fruit  of  the 
plant  colocynthis.  See  Colocynthis 
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It  is  fent  to  us  dried,  or  cleanfed  of  its 
outer  bark,  which  is  yellowifli,  and 
tough,  and  of  the  thicknefs  of  a (hilling, 
or  a little  more : it  ought  to  be  cholen 
dry,  light,  and  tough,  of  a good  bright 
colour,  and  not  dulty.  _ _ 

Coloquintida  has  been  known  in  medicine 
from  the  earlieft  times  as  one  of  the  ftrong- 
eft  purges  we  are  acquainted  with:  it  is  fent 
us  from  Syria,  particularly  from  Aleppo. 
Coloquintida  diftilled  with  water,  in  the 
common  way,  with  an  alembic,  affords 
an  infipid,  inodorous  liquor,  not  at  all 
purging:  but  being  fermenied  and  dif- 
tilled, it  yields  a fpirituous  liquor  that 
purges  ftrongly.  AH  the  medical  wri- 
ters” from  Hippocrates  down  to  the  lateft 
times,  give  it  the  charafter  of  the  mod: 
powerful  known  hydragogue,  and  it  has 
been  prefcribed  in  pains  of  the  limbs, 
liead-achs  of  the  word:  kinds,  obdriic- 
tions  of  the  vifcera,  and  terrible  cutane- 
ous foulnelfes  ; as  alfo  in  dropfies  with 
great  Ibccefs : but  it  is  to  be  given  with 
great  caution.  In  large  dofes  it  is  fo 
violent  in  its  operation,  that  it  has  like 
to  have  been  excluded  the  materia  medica 
as  a poifon.  If  it  brings  an  hyperca- 
tharfis  and  convulfions,  the  readied:  way 
of  relieving  the  patient  is  by  giving  oil 
in  confiderable  quantities,  as  well  by  the 
mouth,  as  in  clyfters.  It  is  fcarce  ever 
prefcribed  fingly,  at  this  time.  It  is  an 
'ingredient  in  the  pilliilK  cocciae,  and, 
though  in  a very  large  proportion,  is 
never  found  to  do  any  hurt  there. 

COLOR,  or  Colour..  , See  Colour. 
COLORATION.  See  the  article  Colo- 


RIZATION. 

COLORATURA,  in  mulic,  denotes  all 
manner  of  variations,  trillos,  diminutions, 
6fr.  ferving  to  make  a long  agreeable. 

COLORIZ.ATION,  or  Coloration,  in 
pharmacy,  a term  fometimes  ufed  for  the 
changes  of  colour  which  bodies  undergo, 
whether  by  calcination,- coflion,  fermen- 
tation, Sfc. 

COLOSSUS,  a ftatue  pf  a gigantic,  ok 
enormous  fize.  ''  - ' 


The  mod:  famous  of  this  kind  was  the 
cololTus  of  Rhodes,  made,  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  by  Chares  the  difciple  of  LyGp- 
pus.  It  was  eighty-fix  feet  high,  and 
its  thumb  fo  large,  that  few  people  could 
fathom  it.  This  ftatue  was  placed  acrofs 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour  at  Rhodes,  and 
the  (hips  with  full  fails  palTed  betwixt  its 
legs. 

COLOSTRUM,  or  Colostra,  in  me- 
dicine, the  firrt  milk  of  any  animal  after 
bringing  forth  young,  called  beeftings. 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  milk  is  gene- 
rally cathartic,  and  purges  off  the  meco- 
nium ; thus  ferving  both  as  an  aliment 
and  medicine. 

An*emnIfion  prepared  with  turpentine, 
diffolved  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  isl'ome- 
times  called  by  this  name. 

COLOUR,  or  Color,  in  phyfiology,  an  in- 
herent property  in  light,  exciting  differ- 
ent vibrations,  according  to  the  different 
magnitude  of  its  parts,  in  the  fibres  of 
the  optic  nerve,  which  being  propagated 
to  the  fenforium,  affeft  the  mind  with 
different  fenfations : or,  according  to 
others,  it  is  only  the  refleflion  of  light, 
varioully  changed  by  opake  bodies,  or 
even  light  itfelf. 

The  philofophers  before  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton’s time  fuppofed  that  all  light,  in  paf- 
fing  out  of  one  medium  into  another  of 
different  denfity,  was  equally  refrafted 
in  the  fame  or  like  circnmftances : but 
that  great  philofopber  hath  difeovered, 
that  it  is  not  fo  ; but  “ That  there  are 
“ different  fpecies  of  light ; and  that 
“ each  fpccies  is  -difpofed  both  to  fuffer  a 
“ different  degree  of  refrangibility  in 
‘ ‘ palling  out  of  one  medium  into  another, 
“ and  to  excite  in  ns  the  idea  of  a differ- 
“ ent  colour  from  the  reft  ; and  that  bo- 
“ dies  appear  of  that  colour  which  arife 
“ from  the  compofition  of  the  colours  the 
“ feveral  fpecies  they  refleft  are  difpofed 
“ to  excite.” 

There  are  abundance  of  experiments  for 
the  confirmation  of  this  doftrine,  among 
which  the  following  will  ferve  fufficiently 
to  illullrate  the  propofition,  and  evince 
the  truth  of  it.  And, 

Firft,  There  are  different  fpecies  of  light, 
and  each  fpecies  is  difpoled  to  iiiffer  a 
different  degree  of  refrangibility,  and 
to  excite  the  idea  of  a different  colour. 
To  (liew  this,  let  a room  be  daikened, 
and  the  fun  permitted  to  fliine  into  it 
thro’  a fmall  hole  in  the  windcw-lluitter, 
and  be  made  to  fall  upon  a glafs  pi  ifVn  : 

then 
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tTien  will  the  fun’s  light,  in  pafling 
through  this  prifm,  fufFer  different  de- 
grees of  refrailion,  and,  by  that  means, 
be  parted  into  different  rays;  which  rays, 
being  received  upon  a clean  white  paper, 
will  exhibit  the  following  colours,  mx, 
red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  in- 
digo, and  a violet  purple.  Thus  let 
AB  (plate  XLVf.  fig.  i.)  reprefent 
the  vyindow-ihutter,  C,  the  hole  in  it, 
DEF,  the  prtfm,  ZY,  a ray  of  light 
coming  from  the  fun,  which  paffes 
through  the  hole,  and  falls  upon  the 
prifm  at  Y,  and  if  the  prifm  were  remov- 
ed, it  would  go  on  to  X ; but  in  entering 
its  firft  furface  E F,  lliall  be  refr^filed 
into  the  courfe  YW,  fall  upon  the  fecond 
in  W,  where  in  going  out  into  the  air  it 
ihall  be  refrafted  again.  Let  the  light 
now,  after  it  has  paffed  the  prifm,  be  re- 
ceived upon  a Iheet  of  white  paper  G H 
I K held  at  a proper  diftance,  and  it  will 
exhibit  upon  the  paper  a piflure  or  image 
at  L M,  of  an  oblong  figure,  whofe  ends 
are  femicircular,  and  fides  ftraight ; and 
it  fliall  be  variegated  with  colours  after 
the  following  manner. 

From  the  extremity  M,  to  fome  length, 
fuppofe  to  the  line  n 0,  it  fhall  be  of  an 
intenfe  red  ; from  no  to  p q,  it  lhall  be 
. of  an  orange  colour  ; from  p q to,?"  r, 
it  fhall  be  yellow  ; from  thence  to  t u, 
it  fhall  be  green  ; from  thence  to  x, 
blue;  from  thence  to  jyz,  indigo;  and 
from  thence  to  the  end,  violet.  And  if 
the  whole  image  be  divided  lengthwife 
into  360  equal  parts,  the  red  fhall  take 
up  45  of  them  ; the  orange,  37  ; the 
yellow,  48  ; the  green,  60,  the  blue,  60  ; 
the  indigo,  40  ; and  the  violet.  So. 

There  are  feveral  experiments  made  which 
Ihevv  that  the  difpofitions  of  the  rays  of 
light,  to  produce  fome  one  colour,  and 
fome  another,  are  not  wrought  by  any 
aflion  of  the  prifm  upon  them,  but  are 
originally  inherent  in  thofe  rays  ; and 
that  the  prifm  only  affords  each  fpecies  an 
occafion  of  fhewing  its  diftinfl  quality, 
by  feparating  them,  one  from  the  other, 
which  before,  while  they  were  blended 
together  in  the  unrefraflcd  light  of  the 
fun,  lay  concealed.  SeethearticlesLiGHT, 
Reflection, Refraction,  andRay. 
From  this  d'oftrine  it  is  clear,  that  each 
fpecies  of  rays  is  difpofed  to  excite  in  us 
the  idea  of  a different  colour  ; and  that 
this  is  the  cafe,  is  confirmed  by  what  fol- 
lows, ’vix.  That  whatever  fpecies  of 
rays  are  thrown  upon  any  body,  they 
make  that  body  appear  of  their  own  co- 


lour. Thus  minium  in  red  light,  ju. 
pears  of  its  own  colour ; but  in  yellow 
light,  it  appears  yellow  ; and  in  giecn 
light,  it  appears  green;  in  blue,  blue; 
and  in  violet-purple  coloured  light,  jj 
appears  of  a purple  colour.  In  like  man- 
ner, verdigreafe  will  put  on  the  appear, 
ance  of  that  colour  in  which  it  is  placed; 
but  each  of  thefe  bodies  appears  molt  In! 
minous  and  bright  when  enlightened  witli 
its  own  colour,  and  dimmeft  in  fuel)  as 
are  mod:  remote  from  that.  It  is  cer. 
tain,  therefore,  that  each  ray  is  difpofed 
to  excite  its  own  colour,  which  is  neilhtt 
to  be  altered  by  refraftion  nor  refleflion, 
This  much  in  confirmation  of  the  iirll 
part  of  the  propofition ; and  now  we  pro- 
ceed  to  the  fecond  part,  mix.  That  bodies 
appear  of  that  colour,  which  refults  from 
a compofition  of  thofe  colours,  whicli 
the  feveral  fpecies  they  reflefl:  are  dif. 
pofed  to  excite.  We  will  therefore  pro. 
ceed  to  fhew,  that  other  colours  may  be 
produced  from  a mixture  of  thofe  feven 
already  mentioned,  which  rays  of  light, 
when  feparated  by  a prifm,  are  difpofed 
to  exhibit.  From  whence  it  will  be  ra- 
tional to  conclude,  that  bodies  appear  of 
that  colour,  which  arifes  from  the  mix- 
ture of  thole  which  they  refleft. 

All  the  prifmatic  colours  mixed  together 
appear  vvhite,  a little  inclining  to  yellow, 
fuch  as  is  that  of  the  light  of  the  fun, 
To  fhew  this,  let  a convex  lens  be  placed 
between  the  prifm  and  the  paper  which 
receives  the  image,  (id.  ibid.)  in  order 
that  the  rays  feparated  by  it  may  be  col- 
lefted  into  a focus  ; and  let  the  focus  fall 
upon  the  paper  : then  will  the  fpot  where 
it  falls  appear  white ; and  if  we  remove 
the  paper  from  the  focal  point,  the  fame 
coloured  image  will  be  exhibited,  but  in- 
verted, becaufe  the  rays  crofs  each  other 
in  the  focus.  But  if  the  rays  of  any  par- 
ticular colour  be  intercepted  before  they 
are  colle6led  in  the  faid  fpot,  it  then  not 
only  appears  of  a different  colour  from 
what  it  did  before,  but  different  from 
any  of  the.  prifmatic  colours  taken  fepa- 
rately. 

No  compofition  of  thefe  colours  will  pro- 
duce black;  that  being  no  colour,  but  the 
defeft  or  abfence  of  all  colour  whatever. 
"What  it  is  gives  bodies  this  power  of  re- 
fleiling  fome  one  fort  of  rays  molt  copi- 
cufly,  and  fome  another,  is  probably  no- 
thing elfethan  the  different  magnitude  of 
the  particles  whereof  they  are  compofed ; 
this  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  thinks  a probable 
ground  for  conjefluring  about  the  magni" 
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Ittde  of  the  conftituent  particles  of  bodies. 
The  green  of  vegetables  he  takes  to  be 
of  the  third  order,  as  likevvil'e  the  blue 
offyrupof  violets:  the  azure  colour  of 
the  Iky  he  takes  to  be  of  the  fiift  order, 
as  alfo  the  moft  intenfe  and  luminous 
white ; but  if  it  is  lefs  ftrong,  he  then 
conjeftures  it  to  be  a mixture  of  the  co- 
lours of  all  orders.  Of  the  latter  fort  he 
takes  the  colour  of  linen,  paper,  and 
fuel)  like  fubftances  to  be  j but  white  me- 
tals to  be  of  the  former  fort.  For  produc- 
ipg  black,  the  particles  mull  be  fmallet 
than  for  exhibiting  any  of  the  colours. 

But  that  fome  bodies  refleft  one  fort  of 
rays  mod:  copioufly,  and  fome  another, 
from  no  other  realbn  than  the  different 
inagnituiJe  of  their  conftituent  particles, 
will  appear  hence : 

If  water  be  prepared  with  foa^,  fo  as  to 
render  it  fofllciently  tenacious,  and  then 
blown  up  into  a bubble,  it  is  obfervable, 
that  as  the  bubble  grows  thinner  and 
thinner  (as  it  will  do  by  reafon  of  the 
water's  continually  running  down  from 
the  top  of  it,  till  it  breaks}  different  co- 
lours will  arife,  one  after  another,  at  the 
top  of  the  bubble,  fpi'eading  theinfelves 
into  rings,  and  defeending  till  they  vanifli 
at  the  bottom,  in  the  fame  order  as  they 
rofe  at  the  top.  Thus,  in  an  experiment  of 
this  kind,  tried  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  the 
colours  arofe  in  this  order,  firft  red,  then 
blue;  to  which  fucceeded  red  a fecond 
time,  and  blue  immediately  followed ; 
after  that,  red  a third  time,  fucceeded  by 
blue ; to  which  followed  a fourth  red, 
but  fucceeded  by  green  ; after  this  a more 
numerous  order  of  colours,  firft  red, 
then  yellow,  next  green,  and  after  blue, 
and  at  laft  purple  ; then  again  red,  yel- 
low, green,  blue,  and  violet  followed  each 
other ; and  the  laft  order  of  colour  that 
arofe  was  red,  yellow,  white,  and  bfue ; to 
which  fucceeded  a dark  fpot  that  afforded 
fcarce  any  light,  though  it  was  obferved 
to  caufe  fome  very  obfeure  reflection,  for 
the  image  of  the  fun  or  candle  might.be 
faintly  difeerned  in  it ; and  this  laft  fpot 
fpread  itfelf  more  and  more  till  the  bub- 
ble broke. 

otouR,  in  painting,  is  applied  both  to  the 
drugs,  and  to  the  tints  produced  by  thofe 
drugs  varioufly  mixed  and  applied. 

The  principal  colours  ufed  by  painters 
are  red  and  white  lead,  or  ceruls  ; yel- 
low and  .red  ochres  ; feveraJ  kinds  of 
earth,  umbre,  oipiment,  lamp-black, 
burnt  ivory,  black  lead,  cinnabar  or  ver- 
ntilliw,  gumboge,  lacsa,  blue  and  green 


alhes,  verdigfife,  biftre,  bicce,  fmalt, 
carmine,  ultramarine  : each  of  which, 
with  their  ufes,  &’c.  are  to  be  found  un- 
der their  proper  articles. 

Of  thefe  colours  fome  are  ufed  tempered 
with  gum-water,  fome  ground  with  oil, 
ethers  only  in  frefco,  and  others  lor  mi- 
niature. 

Painters  reduce  all  the  colours  they  ufe 
under  thefe  two  claffes,  of  dark  and  light 
colours  : dark  colours  are  black,  and  all 
others  that  are  obfeure  and  earthy,  as  ura- 
bre,  biftre,  Sfe, 

Under  light  colours  are  comprehended 
white,  and  all  that  approach  neareft  to  it. 
Painters  alfo  diftinguilh  colours  into  Am- 
ple and  mineral. 

Under  Ample  colours  they  rank  all  thofe 
which  are  extia6led  from  vegetables,  and 
which  will  not  hear  the  fire  ; as  the  yel- 
low, made  of  faffron,  french  berries,  lac- 
ca,  and  other  tinfilures  extrafted  from 
flowers  ufed  by  limners,  illuminers,  Sfc. 
The'  mineral  colours  are  thofe  which  be- 
ing drawn  from  metals,  &c,  are  able  t& 
bear  the  fire,  and  therefore  uled  by  ena- 
mellers.  Changeable  and  permanent  co- 
lours is  another  divifion,  which,  by  fome, 
is  made  of  colours. 

Changeable  colours  are  fuch  as  depend  on 
the  fituation  of  the  objefls  with  refpeft 
to  the  eye,  as  that  of  a pigeon’s  neck, 
taffeties,  the  firft  however  being  at- 
tentively viewed  by  the  miciofcope,  each 
fibre  of  the  feathets  appears  compofed  of 
feveral  little  fquares,  alternately  red  and 
green,  fo  that  they  are  fixed  colours. 

Local  Colours.  See  the  article  Local. 

fFater  Colours.  See  the  article  Water. 

Colour,  in  dying.  There  are,  in  ihe- 
art  of  dying,  five  colours,  called  limple, 
primary,  or  mother  colours,  from  the 
mixture  of  which  all  other  colours  ar-e 
formed  ;.  thefe  are  Hue,  yellow,  brown, 
red,  and  black.  Of  thefe  colotirs,  var-i- 
oufly  mixed  and  combined,  they  form 
the  following  colours,  panfy,  blue,  .and 
red  ; from  the  mixture  of  blue  and  fear- 
let  are  formed  amarintli,  violet,  and 
panfy  ; from  the  fame  mixture  of  blue, 
ci'imfon,  and  red,  are  formed  the  colum- 
bine Dt  dove-colour,  purple-crimfon,  ama- 
ranth, panfy,  and  crimlbn- violet. 

Here  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  they  give 
the  name  crimfon  to  all-  colours  made 
with  cochineal. 

Of  blue  and  red  madder  is  died  purple, 
pepper  colour,  tan-colour,  and  dry-rofe* 
colour. 

The  fame  blue  with  reel  half  in  [grain 
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niakes  amaranth,  tan-colour,  and  dry. 
rofe- colour. 

Blue  and  half  red-crimfon,  coinpofe  ama- 
ranth, tan-colour,  dry-iofe,  a brown 
■'  panfy,  and  fun -brown. 

Blue  and  yellowi  mixed  together,  com- 
pofe  a yellow-green,  fpring-green,  grafs- 
green,  laurel-green,  brown-green,  dark- 
green  ; as  well  as  fea -green,  parrot-green, 
cabbage -green,  &c.  Tbefe  three  laft  co- 
lours are  to  be  lels  boiled  than  the  reft.  It 
is  to  be  noted,  that  as  to  green,  there  is  no 
ingredient  or  diug  in  nature  that  will  dye 
it ; but  the  fluffs  are  dyed  twice,  firft  in 
■ blue,  then  in  yellow. 

Blue  and  brown.  Thefe  two  colours  are 
never  mixed  alone,  but  with  the  addition 
cf  red,  either  of  madder  or  cochineal : 
they  form  feveral  colours. 

Bed  and  yellow.  All  the  fhades  com- 
pofed  of  thefe  two  colours^  as  gold,  yel- 
low, aurora,  raarygold,  orange,  naca- 
rat,  granat-flower,  flame- colour,  are 
made  with  yellow  and  red  of  madder, 
fcarlet  being  lefs  proper  as  well  as  too 
dear.  r 

Red  and  brown.  Of  thefe  two  colours 
aie  formed  cinnamon-colour,  chefnut, 
mufk,  bear’s  hair,  and  even  purple,  if 
the  red  be  of  madder. 

Yellow  and  brown.  The  colours  formed 
from  thefe  two,  are  all  the  (hades  of 
feuille-mort,  and  hair-colours.  But  this 
may  be  taken  notice  of,  that  though  it  be 
laid  that  there  are  no  colours  or  fhades 
made  from  fiich  and  fuch  mixtures,  it 
is  not  meant  that  none  can  be  made,  but 
that  they  are  more  eafily  formed  from  a 
-mixture  of  other  colours. 

Colour,  in  heraldry.  The  colours  ge- 
nerally ufed  in  heraldry  are  red,  blue, 
black,  green,  and  purple,  which  the  he- 
ralds call  gules,  azure,_  fable,  vert  or  (i- 
nople,  and  purpure  ; tenne  or  tawny, 
and  fanguine,  are  not  fo  common  s as  to 
yellow  and  white,  called  or  and  argent, 
they  are  m.etals  not  colours. 

The  metals  and  colours  are  fometime  ex- 
prelfed  in  blazon  by  the  names  of  preci- 
ous ttones,  and  fometimes  by  thole  of 
planets  or  ftars.  See  Blazoning. 
Oenomaus  is  faid  to  have  firft  invented 
the  diftinffion  of  colours,  to  diftinguifir 
the  gundillsB  of  combatants  of  the  cir- 
cenfian  games;  the  green  for  thofe  who 
reprefenled  the  earth,  and  blue  for  thole 
-who  reprefented  the  fea. 

Colour,  in  law,  Come  probable  plea, 
though  really  falfe  in  itfelf,  and  only  cal- 
culated to  draw  the  trial  of  the  caufe  from 


the  jury  to  the  judge  ; for  which  reafof,  1( 
-ought  to  be  matter  in  law,  or  doubtful  to 
the  jurors. 

■Colour  of  office,  fignifies  fonie  unjuft  at. 
tion  done  under  countenance  of  an  office' 
and  is  oppofed  to  mrtute  officii,  which 
implies  a man’s  doing  a right  and  juft 
thing  in  the  execution  of  his  office. 

Colours,  in  the  military  art,  include  the 
banners,  flags,  enfigns,  &c.  of  all  kinds 
■ borne  in  the  army  or  fleet.  See  the  articles 
Flag  and  Standard. 
Colour-gourd.  See  the  article  Gourd. 
ire/cf-CoLOUR.  See  the  article  Field. 

Colours,  in  the  latin  and  greek  churches 
are  ufed  to  diftinguifh  feveral  myfteries  and 
feafls,  celebrated  therein. 

Five  colours  only  are  regularly  admitted 
into  the  latin  chufeh  ; thefe  are  white, 
green,  red,  violet,  and  black  s the  white 
is  for  the  myfteries  of  our  Saviour, 'the 
feafts  of  the  virgin,  thofe  of  the  angels, 
faints,  and  confelTors  ; the  red  is  for  the 
myfteries  and  folemnities  of  the  holy  fa- 
crament,  the  feafts  of  the  apoftles  and 
martyrs;  the  green  for  the  time  between 
pentecoft  and  advent,  and  frorh  epiphany 
to  feptuagefima  ; the  violet  in  advert  and 
chriftinas,  in  vigils,  rogations,  &c.  and 
in  votive  maffes  in  time  of  war ; laftly, 
the  black  is  for  the  dead,  and  the  cere- 
monies thereto  belonging. 

In  the  greek  church,  the  ufe  of  colours  is 
almoft  aboliflied,  as  well  as  among  uss 
red  was,in  the  greek  church,  the  colour  for 
chriftmas,  and  the  dead,  as  black  among 
us, 

To  Colour  flrangers goods,  is  when  a free- 
man allows  a foreigner  to  enter  goods  at 
the  cuftom-houfe  in  his  name, 

COLOURING,  among  painters,  the  man- 
ner of  applying  and  condufling  the  co- 
lours of  a piflure ; or  the  mixtures  of 
light  and  (liadows,  formed  by  the  various 
colours  employed  in  painting. 

The  colouring  is  one  of  the  chief  branches 
in  painting,  which  art  is,  by  Mr.  Fell- 
bien,  divided  into  three  parts,  the  defign, 
the  compofition,  and  the  colouring.  Ste 
the  article  Painting. 

Though  the  colouring  ftriites  mbft,  yet, 
among  mailers,  it  always  gives  place  to 
the  exadlnefs  of  the  defign.  According 
to  M.  de  Piles,  the  word  coloiiring,  in 
■a  more  limited  fenfe,  is  chiefly  applicable 
to  a hiftory-piece,'  fcarce  at  all  to  land- 
fcapes : he  adds,  that  the  term  relates 
more  immediately  to  the  carnations  than 
to  any  thing  elle.  The  colouring,  in  its 
general  fenfe^  comprehends  whatever  re- 
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lates  to  the  nature  and  union  of  colours ; 
their  agreement  or  antipathy  ; how  to  life 
them  to  advantage  in  light  and  Ihadow, 
fo  as  to  Ihew  a relievo  in  the  figures,  and 
a (inking  of  the  ground  ; vVhat  relates  to 
the  aerial  perfpeftivBj  that  is,  the  dimi- 
nution of  Colours  by  means  of  the  inter- 
pofition  of  the  air  ; the  various  accidents 
and  circumftances  of  the  luminary,  and 
the  medium  ; the  different  light  both  of 
the  bodies  illuminating  and  illuminated  ; 
the  refleftions,  lhadows,  and  different 
views  with  regard  tO  the  pofitioli  of  the 
eye.orthe  objeft  j what  produces  ftrengfhj 
boldnefs,  fweetnefs,  &c.  in  paintingsjwell 
coloured  ; the  various  manners  of;  colour- 
ing, both  in  figures,  landfcapes,  &c. 

The  coloris,  or  colouring,  is  different  from 
colour;  the  latter  renders  the  objeflfeti- 
fible  to  the  eye;  the  former  is  that  by 
which  the  painter  knows  how  to  imitate 
the  colour  of  all  natural  objeflsj  by  a judi^ 
cious  mixture  of  the  fimple  colours  upon 
his  pallet:  it  teaches  the  manner  in 
which  colours  are  to  beufed  for  producing 
thofe  fine  effefls  of  the  chiaro  obfcuro,  light 
and  lhade;  which  add  boldnefs  and  a 
kind  of  relievo  to  the  figures,,  and  Ihew 
the  remoter  objefts  in  their  jtlll  light. 

For  the  effefts  of  colours,  painters  regard 
either  the  union  or  the  oeconomy  % with  ' 
refpeft  to  the  firft,  care  mull  be  taken  that 
they  be  laid  fo  as  to  be  fweetly  united  un- 
der the  brilknefs  of  fome  principal  one  ; 
that  they  participate  of  the  prevailing 
light  of  the  piece  ; and  that  they  partake 
of  each  other  by  the  communication  of 
light  and  the  help  of  refledlion. 

For  the  ceconomy  in  managing  their  de- 
grees, regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  contrail 
br  oppofition  intervening  in  the  union  of 
the  colours ; and,  by  a fweet  interruption; 
the  brilknefs,  which  otherwife  fades  and 
-palls,  may  be  raifed  to  the  harmony 
which  makes  the  variety  of  colours  agree; 
fupplying  and  fullaining  the  weaknefs  of 
fome  by  the  flrength  of  others  ; neglefl- 
ing  fome  places  on  purpofe  to  ferve  as  a 
a balls  or  repofe  to"  the  fight;  and  to 
enhance  thofe  which  are  to  prevail  through- 
out the  piece.  As  to  the  degradation, 
vvliere,  fhe  better  to  proportion  the  colours 
that  fall  behind,  fome  of  the  fame  kind 
are  to  be  preferred  in  their  purity;  as  a 
ftandard  for  thofe  carried  afar  off,  to  be 
cbmpared  by,  in  order  to  jiiflify  the  dimi- 
nution ; regard  being  always  had  to  the 
quality  of  the  air,  which,  wvhen  loaded 
with  vapours,  weakens  the  colours  more 
than  when  clear : to  the  fituation  of  tbs 
VOLi  I. 


colours,  where  care  mull  be  taken,  thslt 
the  pureft  and  ftrongell  be  placed  before; 
or  in  the  front  of  the  piece  ; and  that,  by 
their  force,  the  compound  ones,  which 
are  to  appear  at  a diftance;  be  kept  back, 
particularly  the  glazed  colours,  to  be  ufed 
in  the  firft  rank:  laftly,  regard  muft  be 
had  to  the  exprefiion  of  the  liibjefl,  and 
the  natuie  Of  the  rhatters  or  ituffs;  whe- 
ther fhinirig  or  dull,  opaque  or  trarifpai 
rent,  poliflied  or  rough. 

CoLOURiN G and  71071 -colouring  drugs.  In- 
to thefe  dyers  dillinguifli  their  drugs  : the 
firfl  are  applicative,  and  communicate 
their  colours  to  the  iriatters  boiled  iri 
them.  Or  paffed  through  them;  as  woadj 
fcarlet-grain,  cochineal,  indigo,  mad- 
der, turmeric,  &'c. 

The  fecond  (erve  to  prepare  and  dllpofe 
the  fluffs  and  other  matters,  and  to  ex- 
tra6l  the  colour  out  Of  thecbloUiingin- 
grediefits;  as  alum,  fait  or  cryltal  of 
tartar,  arlenic;  realgal,  falt-petre,  com- 
riion  fait,  fal  amihoniac;  fal  gemmcej 
agaric,  fplrit  of  wine,  bran,  peas-flour, 
wheat,  ftarch,  li:ne,  and  allies. 

Colouring  or  Painting  of  glafs:  'See 
the  article  Glass. 

Colouring  or  Painting  of  porcelaiTii 
See  the  aiticle  Porcelain. 

of  leather.  See  Leather. 

Cbhov?-WG  of  77ia7-ble.  SeeMARBLE. 

COLT,  in  zoology,  the  fame  with  foal; 
being  the  young  of  the  horfe-kind.  See 
the  aiticle  Foal. 

Colt- EVIL,  among  farriers,  a fwelling  of 
the  yard  and  cods,  incident  both  to  Honed 
horfes  and  geldings;  for  which,  after 
wafhing  the  parts  witli  lukewarm  vinegar; 
it  is  ufual  fo  anoint  theih  with  juice  of 
rue,  mixed  with  honey;  and  boiled  in 
hog’s  greafe;  adding  bay-leaves  and  the 
powder  of  fenugreek. 

Colt’s  foot,  in  botany,  the  englifh  name 
of  the  tuffilago.  See  TusstlAgo. 

CCLTIF,  a term  ufed  by  timber- merchants 
for  a defefl,  or  bleniifh,  in  fome  of  the 
annular  circles  of  a tree,  whereby  its  va-* 
lue  is  much  diminiftied. 

COLUBER;  in  zoology,  a very  nurtierous 
genus  of  ferpents,  dillinguifhed  by  the 
following  charaflers ; the  abdomen.  Or 
tinder  part  of  the  body,  is  covered  with  a 
great  number  of  feuta,  or  hard  crufts  ;■ 
and  the  tail,  on  the  contrary,  with  fcalOs. 
Of  this  genus  authors  enumerate  a great 
many  fpecies,  dillinguifhed  by  the  num- 
ber of  thefe  feuta  and  fcales,  as  the  naja, 
Icmnifcata,  natrix,  hippo,  petola,  fibon, 
&c.. 
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Befiiles  thel'e  there  ^re  fever^I  very  hea\iti- 
fui  fpecies  of  coluber  without  particular 
names,  two  of  which  are  reprefented  in 
plate  LIiI,  fig.  I 

COLUBRINUl^  LIGNUM, SNAKE-WOOD, 
in  the  materia  medica,  a woody  fubllance 
of  a tolerably  fiinr  and  denie  texture, 
brought  to  us  from  the  ifiand'of  Timor, 
and  fome  other  parts  of  the  eaft,  (rom  a 
foot  to  near  twice  as  much  in  length,  and 
from  an  inch  to  four  or  five  inches  in  dia- 
meter: it  is  more  properly  a root  than  a 

■ wooil,  though  fo  called  ; for  what  we  re- 
ceive is  always  the  fmallcr  or  inidilling 
branches  of  the  root  t the  tree  is  a fpecies 
of  that  which  produces  the  mix  vomica. 
See  the  article^&vVoMiCA. 

The  Indi.ans  are  of  opinion  that  this  root 
is  a remedy  for  the  bite  of  a ferpent  call- 
ed cobra  de  capello.  However  this  be, 
it  is  allowed  to  be  a remedy  for  intermlt- 
ten'.s,  and  a deftroyer  of  wbrrhs  : it  o,ne- 
rates  differently,  as  taken  in  larger  or 
. fmaller  dofes ; fometimes  by  urine,  fome- 
times  by  fweat,  by  ftool,  or  by  vomit; 
the  laft  is  the  cafe  when  a large  dofe  is 
given  : if  yet  larger,  it  brings  on  cdnvul- 
Cons,  and  fometimes  proves  fatal.  It  is 
never  given  internally,  till  it  has  been 
kept  (bme  years.  We  very  feldom  ufe  it, 
being  generally  produilive  of  convulGons 
or  deliriums. 

COLITMBA,  PIGEON,  in  ornithology,  a 
genus  of  palferes,  the  charadlers  of  which 
are  thefe,  the  beak  is  ftraight,  and  fu- 
raceous  or  fcaly  ’ towards  the  bafe ; the 
nofirils  are  oblong,  membranaceous,  and 
half  covered  over;  and  the  tongue  is  en- 
tire, or  undivided. 

To  this  genus  belong  all  the  kinds  ofdo- 
ineftic  pigeons,  and  the  oenas,  palumbus, 
and  furtur.  See  the  articles  Oenas,  Sfr. 
See  allb  plate  XLV,  fig.  i.  which  repre- 
fents  the  long-tailed,  variegated,,  weft- 
indian  dove,  with  a roundifli  black  Ipot 
on  each  fide  of  the  head. 

Golumba  groenlandica,'  the  sea- 
turtle-dove,  in  ornithology,a  fpecies 
of  the  colymbus'or  diver- kind,  with  three 
webbed  toes  on  each  foot.  See  the  article 
COLYMBUS. 

COLUMBINE,  in  botany.  See 

the  article  AquilEgia. 

Columbine  colour, orDovE-coLouR, 
among  painters,  denotes  a kind  ol  violet. 

COLUivIEUS,  O':  Congregation  of  St.  Co- 
lumbus, a fociely  of  regular  canons, 
who  formerly  bad  an  hundred  abbies  or 
mon  -Iferies  in  the  britidi  iflands. 

Column,  in  archiieilme,  around  pillar, 
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made  to  fupport  and  -adorn  a huildinv 
and  compofed  of  a bafe,  a fliaft,  and  a 
capital.  As  every  fulcrum  is  fo  much 
the  more-  perfefil,  as  it  is  firm,  or  carries 
the  appearance  of  firmnefs  ; hence  all  co. 
Ill mns  ought  to  have  iheir  bafe  broader 
than  theml'elves..  See  Base. 

And  as  a cylinder  and  a quadrangular 
prifm  are  more  eafily  removed  out  of 
their  place  than  a truncated  cone,  or  a 
pyramid  on  the  fame  bafe,  and  of  the 
fame  altitude,  the  figure  of  columns  ought 
not  to  he  cylindrical,  but  grow  lefs  and 
lefs,  like  a truncated  cone.  Again,  as 
columns  are  more  firm  if  their  diamettt 
bears  a greater  proportion  to  their  height 
than  if  it  bore  a left,  the  greater  ratio  is 
to  be  chofen  where  a laige  weight  is  to 
be  fuftained;  and  lefs,  where  a fiuall 
weight  is  to  be  fupported.  Further,  as 
thedefignof  a column  is  to  fupport  a 
weight,  it  moll  never  be  fuppofed  with- 

out  an  entablature. 

Columns  are  different  in  the  different  or- 
ders of  architedfure,  and  m.iy  be  cdnli- 
dered  with  regard  to- their  matter,  con- 
ftruflion;  form,  difpofition,  and  ufe, 
With  refpefl  to  the  order,  we  have 

Tufcan  Column,  that  which  has  feven  dia- 
meters in  height,  and  is  the  fiiorteft  and 
moll  fimple  of  all  the  columns.  Seethe 
article  Tuscan  Order. 

Its  diminution  is  one  fourth,  that  is,  the 
diameter  at  top  is  three  fourths  of  ihe 
diameter  j,ufl  above  the  bafe. 

Dork  Column  has  eight  diameters-  in 
height,  and  its  capital  and  bale  more  in- 
riched  with  mouldings  fh.-m  the  tiifcan. 
It  diminifhes  one  fifth  part  of  the  diame- 
ter at  the  bafe.  See  the  article  Doric. 

Ionic  COLVUK  has  nine  diameters  in  height, 
and  diffct-s  from  the  others  by  the  volutes 
in  its  capital,  and  by  its  bale.  It  dirai- 
nilhes  one  fixth  part  of  the  diametErat 
the  bafe.  See  the  article  lONic. 

Corinthian  Column,  the  rcihefl  and  moll 
delicate  ofall,has  ten  diameters  in  height, 
and  its  capital  .adorned  with  two  row 
of  leaves  with  caulicoles,  from  whence 
fprlng  finall  volutes.  It  diminifhes  one 
feventh  part  of  the  diameter.  Seethear- 
tide  Corinthian. 

Compofite  Column  has  likewife  fen  dia- 
meters in  height,  and  two  rows  of  kares 
'in  its  capital,  with  angular  volutes  like 
the  ionic.  It  dimi-niflies  one  eighth  part 
of  the  diameter  of  the  bale.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Composite.  ' 

It  may  be  obferved,that  different  authofS 
give  different  heights  and  proportions  w 
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Columns  of  the  fame  cwder,  and  that  fre- 
flueptl)'  the  fame  author  takes  the  liberty 
ofdifpenling  with  his  own  rules  j hut  tliat 
the  heights  and  proportions  exhibited 
above  are  a mean  between  the  extremes 
of  all  the  reft  ; in  this  we  have  followed 
Daviler  and  Mr.  Perrault.  _ 

Columns,  ‘with  regard  to  their  matter  are: 

TufiUe  Column,  comprehends  not  only  co- 
lumns of  various  metals,  and  other  (u- 
fible  matter,  as  glafs,  &c.  but  alfo  ihofe 
of  (tone,  faid  to  be  caft,  the  fecret  of 
which  fome  believe  to  have  been  known 
to  the  antients. 

Bjilraulic  CotVMfl,  that  whofe  fliaft  ap- 
pears to  be  of  cryftal  ; being  formed 
by  a number  of  little  threads  of  water, 
falling  from  holes  made  in  a girt  of  me- 
tal, at  equal  diftances,  by  means  of  a 
pipe  mounting  through  the  middle  of  it. 
It  all'o  denotes  a column  from  whofe  top 
proceeds  a jet  d’eau,  to  which  the  capital 
lerves  as  a bafon,  whence  the  water  de- 
fends by  a little  pipe,  which  turns,  fpi- 
rally  round  the  fliaft, 

JMiaiW  Column,  that  made  by  impafta- 
tlon  of  gravel  and  flints  of  divers  colours, 
bound  together  with  a cement. 

Water  Column,  that  whofe  fliaft  is  form- 
ed of  a large  jet  d'eau,  which  fpouting 
out  water  violently  from  the  bale,  drives 
it  within  the  tambour  of  the  capital, 
which  is  hollow,  and  in  (ailing  down 
it  refembles  a column  of  liquid  cryftal. 

Columns,  with  regard  to  their  couJlruBion. 

Cabled 01  Riidenied  Column,  that  having 
projeflures  in  form  of  cables,  in  the  nak- 
ed of  the  fliaft,  each  cable  having  an  ef- 
feft  oppofite  to  that  of  a fluting,  and  ac- 
companied with  a little  lift  on  each  fide. 

Colojal  Column,  one  of  lb  large  a fize  as 
not  to  enter  any  ordinance  of  aichiteflure, 
but  defigned  lo  be  placed  foUtary  in  the 
middle  of  a fquare,  fefc.  Such  is  the  tra- 
jan  column.  _ 

CoroUctic  Column,  that  adorned  with  foli- 
ages, turned  fpirally  round  the  fliaft,  or 
in  form  of  crowns  and  feftoons ; they  are 
very  proper  for  decorations  of  theatres. 

Oimkijhed  Column,  that  which  has  no 
fwelling,  but  begins- to  taper  from  the 
bafe,  in  imitation  of  trees. 

Gemmated  Column,  that  whofe  fliaft  is 
formed  of  three  fimilar  and  equal  fules  or 
ribs  ot  ftone,  fitted  within  one  another, 
and  faftened  at  bottom  with  iron  pins, 
and  at  top  with  cramp  irons  : it  ought  to 
be  fluted,  that  the  joints  may  be  lefs  dift 
cernible. 

Column  of  joinery,  that  made  of  ftpong 
teuber-boards,  joined  togetlper  i it  js  hok 


low,  turned  in  the  lathe,  and  ufually'  flut- 
ed : luch  are  the  columns  of  molt  altar- 
pieces. 

Column  of  mafonry  is  madeof  rough  ftone, 
well  laid  and  covered  with  plailter;  or  of 
bricks,  laid  triangular- wile,  and  covered 
with  fturco. 

Column  of  tambours,  or  bands,  that  whofe 
fliait  is  lormed  ot  feveral  courfes  of  ftone, 
or  blocks  of  marble,  lefs  high  than  the  dia- 
meter of  the  column. 

Column  in  truncheons,  or  pieces,  co.nfifts 
of  two,  three,  or  four  pieces  of  ftone  or 
metal,  differing  from  the  tambours  as  be- 
ing higher  than  the  diameter  ot  the  co- 
lumn. 

Columns  ’ivith  regard  to  their  form  are: 

Fluted  Columns,  called  allb  channelled 
and  ftriated  columns,  thofe  whofe  fliafts 
are  adorned  with  flutes  or  channellings, 
either  fiom  top  to  bottom,  or  only  two 
thirds  of  their  height. 

Gothic  Column,  a round  pillar,  either  two 
fliort  for  its  bulk,  or  ton  flender  for  its 
height,  having  fometimes  twenty  diame- 
ters, without  either  diminution  or  fwell- 
ing, confequently  differing  widely  from 
the  proportions  of  the  antique. 

Hermetic  Column,  a kind  of  pilafter,  in 
manner  of  a terme,  having  the  head  of  a 
man  in  lieu  of  a capital.  It  is  fo  called 
becaule  the  antients  placed  on  the  top  of 
fuch  columns  the  head  of  Mercury. 

Column,  one  too  fliort  for  the  or- 
der, the  capital  of  which  it  bears : it  Jike- 
wile  comprehends,  tufean  and  futtic  co- 
lumns. 

Oval  Co.LUMN,  that  whofe  fliaft  has  a flat- 
nefs,  its  plan  being  made  oval,  to  reduce 
the  projefliure. 

Paforal Column,  that  whofe  fliaft  is  form- 
ed in  imitation  of  a trunk  ot  a tree,  with 
bark  and  knots.  It  may  be  ufed  in  the 
gates  of  parks  and  gardens,  and  in  the 
decoration  of  paftoral  feenes,  &c. 

Serpentine  Column,  that  formed  of  three 
lerpents  twifted  together,  the  heads  of 
which  ferve  as  a capital  i it  is  now  called 
the  talifman  or  enchanted  column. 

Swelled  Co Lv MN , that  which  has  a bulging 
in  proponion  to  the  height  of  the  fliaft. 
This  praftice  obtains  among  the  modern 
architefts,  but  Teems  to  have  been  un- 
known to  the  antients. 

fnjjiJied  Column,  that  whofe  fliaft  is 
twifted  round  in  form  of  a ferew,  with 
fix  circumvolutions,  being  ordinarily  of 
the  Corinthian  order.  Sometimes  the 
twitted  column  is  in  form  of  two  or  three 
flender  fliafts  twifted  round,  fo  as  to  leave 
a cavity  in  the  .middle, 
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Columns,  nvith  regardio  their,  difpofition. 

Angular  Column  is  an  infulated  one, 
placed  in  the  corner  qf  a portico, or  infert- 
ed  in  the  corner  of  a building,  or  eyen  ■ 
a column  that  flanks  any  angle  of  a po- 
lygon: 

Attic  Column,  according  to  Pliny,  is  an 
infulated  pilafter  haying  foiir  equal  faces, 
and  of  the  highefi:  proportion. 

Cantoned  CohV Mas  are  thofe  engaged  in 
the  four  corners  of  a fquare  pillqr,  to  flip? 
port  four  fprings  of  an  ai'ch. 

Coupled  Columns,  thofe  difpofed  two  and 
two,  fo  as  alinoft  to  touch  each  other  at 
their  hafes  and  capitals. 

Doubled Cohvua,  one  column  joined  witli 
another  fit  flic'll  a manner,  that  the  two 
(hafts  penetrate  each  other  wfith  a third  of 
their  diameter. 

Engaged  CoijVMa,  that  which  enters  in  a 
wall  with  one  third  or  one  fourth  of  its 
diameter. 

Grouped  Columns,  thofe  placed  on  the 
fame  pedeftal  or  lode,  either  by  three  and 
three,  or  four  and  four. 

Infulated  Column,  one  ftanding  free  antf 
detached  from  eycry  other  body. 

Median  Columns,  a name  given  by  Vitru- 
vius  to  .the  two  columns  in  the  middle  of 
■ a porch,  which  have  their  intercolumina- 
tion  larger  than  the  red.  The  term  may 
alfo  be  applied  to  the  middle  row  of  co- 
lumns in  a froniifpiecB  adorned  vyith  thre? 
orders. 

Kiched  Column,  that  whofe  fliaft  enters 
with  half  its  diameter  into  a wall,  hol- 
lowed out  for  its  reception  with  its  planq 
parallel  to  the  projehlure  of  the  tore. 

^OLUMNS  •with  regard  to  their  ufe,  are. ei- 
ther’, I.  Aflronomical  columns,  fuch  as 
that  at  Paris  ererfled  for  aflronomical  ob- 
Itrvations.  s.  Chronological  column. 
5.  Funeral  column,  which  generally  bears 
an  urn,  and  has  it's  fliaft  overfpread  with 
iymbols  of  grief  and  pf  ipimortalily.  4, 
pnomonic  column,  a cylinder,  upon 
which  the  hour  of  the  day  is  reprefented 
by  the  fliadow  of  a ftyle : of  thefe  there 
are  two  kinds  ; in  the  one  the  ftyle  is 
fixed,  and  the  hour-lines  are  no  more 
than  the  projeflion  of  a vertical  dial  upon 
a cylindrical  furface  : in  the  other,  the 
ftyle  is  moveable,  and  the  hour-lines  are 
drawn  to  the  dift'errrnt  heights  of  the  fun 
in  the  dilTerent  feafons  of  the  year.  5, 
liillcrical  column,  that  whofe  (baft  is 
.■idanied  with  a bafto  relievo,  running 
in  a fpiral  line  its  whole  height,  and 
.•nntainipg'tbe  hiftory  of  fome  great  per- 
6.  Ilnllo'iv  column,  that  Which 


has  g fpiral  flair-cafe  within-fide,  for  fna 
conveniency  of  afcending  to  the  top. 
Indicative  column,  that  which  ferves  to 
fhew  the  tides  along  the  fea-coafts.  8,  In- 
ftruftive  ■ column,  that  which  conveys 
fame  precept  or  inftruflion,  fuch  as  that 
raifed  by  the  fon  of  Pififtratus  at  Athens 
containing  the  rales  of  agriculture.  9, 
Itinerary  column,  one  with  feveral  faces 
placed  in  the  crofling  qf  feveral  roads, 
ferving  to  (hew  the  different  routes  by  the 
infcriptions  engraved  upon  each  of  its 
faces.  10.  Ladlary  column,  at  Rome,  a 
column,  according  to  Feftus,  in  thehetb- 
market,  in  the  pedeltal  of  whicliwas  a ca- 
vity, wherein  young  children,  abandoned 
by  their  parents,  out  of  poverty  or  inhii- 
manity,were  expofed  to  be  educated  at  the 
pxpence  of  the  public,  ij.  Legal  column, 
among  the  ILacedembniatis,  that  eiefteil 
in  a jiublic  place,  upon  which  were  en. 
graven  the  fundannental  laws  of  the  (late, 
la.  Limitrophous  or  boundary  column, 
that  which  (hews  die  Ijmits  of  a kingdom, 
or  country  conquered.  Thofe  called  the 
columns  or  pillars  of  Hercules,  are  two 
very  deep  mountains  in  the  (freights  of 
Gibraltar.  13.  Luminous  column,  one 
formed  in  a cylindrical  frame,  mounted 
and  covered  over  with  oiled  paper  or 
gauze,  fo  that  lights  being  difpoled  in 
yanks  within  oyer  each  other,  the  whole 
appears  to  be  on  fire.  14.  Manubiaty 
column,  a colpmn  adorned  with  trophies 
built  in  irpitation  of  trees,  whereon  the 
fpoils  of  enemies  were  antiently  Inmg. 
15.  Memorial  column,  that  raifed  on 
occafion  of  any  remarkable  event,  as  the 
monument  in  London,  built  to  perpetu- 
ate the  memory  of  the  burning  of  that 
city  in  166G  i6.  Menian  column,  any 

column  that  fiipports  a balcony  or  raeni- 
ana.  17.  Miliary  column,  a column 
of  marble  railed  by  order  of  Auguflus  in 
the  middle  of  the  roman  forum,  from 
whence,  as  a cenfer,  the  diftances  of  the 
/feveral  cities  of  the  empire  were  reckon- 
ed by  other  miliary  columns,  difpofed  at 
equal  diftances  on  all  the  grand  roads, 
18.  Rbftral  colutnn,  that  adorned  with 
tile  peaks  or  prows  of  (hips,  fifr.  erefled 
either  in  memory  of  a naval  viftory,  of 
in  honour  of  fome  admiral,  &c.  ip.Sta- 
tuary  column,  that  which  fupports  a 11a- 
tue.  20.  Symbolical  cplunnn,  that  re- 
prefenting  by  fymbols  fom.e  particidat 
country,'  or  fome  memorable  afelion.  IL 
Triumphal  column,  that  erefled  hy  the 
antients  in  honour  of  an  hero;  the  joinli 
of  the  flones  o'r  courfes  of  which  were  f*' 
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^red  with  as  many  crowns,  as  he  had 
made  different  military  expeditions,  aa. 
goophoric  column,  a kind  of  ftatuary 
column,  bearing  the  figure  of  fpme 
animal.  „ 

Scemgraphy  of  a Column.  See  the  ar- 
ticle SCENOGRAPHY.  _ ' . 

Column,  among  printers,  is  half  a page, 
when  the  page  is  divided  into  two  parts 
from  top  to  bottom. 

Column  in  the  military  art,  a long  deep 
file  of  troops  or  baggage. 

The  firft  and  fecond  lines  of  the  army  as 
they  are,  encamped,  make  generally  two 
columns  on  a march,  filing  off  either 
from  the  right  or  left : fometimes  the  ar- 
my marches  in  four,  fix,  or  eight  co- 
lumns, according  as  the  ground  will  al- 
low ; and  each  column  is  led  by  a gene- 
ral officer. 

COLUMNA,  in  anatomy,  a term  ap- 
plied to  different  parts  i thus  the  columva 
nafi,  is  the  loweft  and  flefhy  part  of  the 
nofe  which  forms  a part  of  the  feptum ; 
aiS  the  colunma  oris,  the  fame  with 
the  uvula.  See  the  articles  Septum  and 
Uvula. 

The  columns  cordis  are  fmall,  long,  and 
round  flefhy  produdlions  in  the  ventricles 
of  the  heart.  See  the  article  Heart. 

COLUMNAR,  fomething  refembling  or 
confifting  of  columns.  See  Column. 

CuLUMNAR-MARBLE,  the  fame  with  the 
bal’altes.  Seethe  article  Basaltes. 

POLUMNEA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants 
of  the  didynamia-angiofpermia  dais,  the 
flower  of  which  is  monopetalous  and 
ringent!  the  fruit  is  a globofe,  bilocular 
berry,  containing  numerous  oblong  feeds. 

COLUMNIA,  or  KoloSina,  a city  of 
Ruffia,  in  the  province  of  Mofcow,  litu- 
ated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Mof- 
cow and  Occa,  about  forty  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  the  city  of  Mofcow : eaft;  long.  40°, 
north  lat.  56®. 

POLURES,  in  aftronomy  and  geography, 
two  great  circles  fuppof'ed  to  interlcft 
each  other  at  right  angles  in  the  poles  of 
the  world,  and  to  pafs  through  the  folfti- 
tial  and  equinofiliaj  points  of  the  ecliptic. 
That  which  pafTes  through  the  two  equi- 
noftial  points,  is  called  the  equinbfilial, 
rolure,  and  determines  the  equinoxes ; 
and  the  other  which  palTes  through  the 
poles  of  the  ecliptic,  is  called  the  folftitial 
colure,  becaufe  it  determines  the  folllices. 
See  Equinox  and  Solstice. 

pOLURI,  a little  ifland  in  the  gulph  of 
Engia,  in  the  Archipelago,  about  lieveii 
miles  fouth  of  Athens;  of  this  ifland 
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Ajax  was  fovereign  s eaft  longitude  24°, 
north  latitude  38“. 

COLUTEA,  BASTARD  SENA,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  deadelphia-dicandria  clafs 
',of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  is  papilio- 
naceous, and  its  fruit  a very  large,  broad, 
inflated,  compreffed  legume,  with  the  fu- 
perior  future  ered,  and  the  inferior  one 
gibbous  : it  contains  only  one  cell,  where- 
in are  leveral  feeds  of  a kidney  ihape. 
See  plate  LXIIl.  fig.  1. 

The  leaves,  but  efpecially  the  feeds  of 
the  colutea,  purge  with  great  violence, 
and  therefore  ought  only  to  be  adminif- 
tered  to  ftiong  conftitutions,  and  then 
with  good  correflives, 

COLYBA,  orCoLYVA,  among  the  greek 
chriftians,  is  a large  dilh  of  boiled  wheat 
garniflied  with  blanched  almonds,  rai- 
fins,  and  pomegranates,  and  ftrewed 
round  with  odoriferous  herbs,  which  is 
offered  in  honour  of  the  faints  at  the  in- 
terment of  the  dead.  The  colyva  is  car- 
ried by  the  fexton  or  grave-digger,  pre- 
ceded by  an  attendant  bearing  twoflarge 
wooden  flambeaux  gilt,  and  adorned  with 
lace  and  ribbands.  He  is  followed  by 
, two  waiters  loaded  with  bottles  of  wine 
and  bafkets  of  fruit,  and  a third  carrying 
a carpet,  which  is  to  be  fpread  over  the 
tomb  of  the  deceafed,  and  to  ferve  as  a 
' table-cloth  for  the  funeral  entertainment. 
The  pried  li.atli  a large  fliare  of  this  col- 
lation i and  the  reft,  after  the  friends  of 
the  deceafed  have  feafted  on  it,  is  diftri-, 
buted  among  the  poor. 

COLYMBUS,  DIVER,  in  ornithology,  a 
genus  of  anferes,  with  a fubulated,  com- 
preffed beak,  longer  than  the  head,  and 
without  teeth  : add  to  this,  that  the  feet 
are  placed  very  far  backward,  fo  as  to 
be  fitter  for  fwimming  than  ftanding'  or 
walking. 

To  this  genus  belong  the  lumme,  or  mer- 
gus  maximus  ; the  crefted  diver,  colyin- 
bus  criftatus  vel  cornatus  ; the  trapazo- 
rola;  and  the  columbagroenlandica.  See 
the  article  Lumme,  Diver,  Sfc, 

The  crefted  colymbus,  called  alfo  the 
great  didapper',  or  crefted  loon,  is  repre- 
fented  in  plate  XLIV.  fig.  5, 

COLYVA,  or  Colyba.  See  Colyba. 
COMA,  or  Coma-vigil,  a preternatural 
propenfity  to  fleep,  when  neverthelefs  the 
patient  does  not  fleep,  or  if  he  does, 
awakes  immediately  without  any  relief. 
This  dilbrder  is  always  fymptomatic, 
and  often  attends  acute,  burning,  and 
malignant  fevers  ; as  alfo  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  dura  mater,  and  u/hers  in  a 

phrenzy. 
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pTircnzy.  Sometimes  it  attends  an  he- 
miplegia. 

. For  the  cure  of  the  coma-vigil,  if  the 
fever  has  not  continued  above  the  third 
or  fourth  day,  it  is  expedient  to  take 
away  a targe  qaantify  of  blood  ; then 
the  body,  if  coftive,  muft  be  opened  with 
clyfters,  which  mull  not  be  very  acrid  ; 
afterwards  diluters  and  refrigerants  fliould 
be  given  to  moderate  the  febrile  heat, 
ftich  as  abforbent  powders,  gentle  ni- 
trous medicines,  taken  in  a draught  with 
diaphoretic  antimony, -fife. 

COMA-SOMNOLENTUM,  is  when  the  pa- 
tient continues  in  a profound  deep,  and 
■when  awaked,  immediately  relapfes, 
without  being  able  to  keep  open  his  eyes. 
This  is  a primary  difeafe,  and  muft  have 
a eaufe  which  obftrufts  the  palfage  of 
the  nervous  fluid  from  the  conical  part 
of  the  brain  to  the  medulla  oblongata 
throughout  the  whole  brain. 

A coma-fomnolentum,  is  divided  into 
ferous  and  fangiiine.  The  fit  ft  requires 
the  natural  ferous  evacuations  to  be're- 
flored  or  promoted.  Gouty  fits  are  to 
be  invited.  Sternutatories  are  alfo  of 
great  ufe,  as  they  difeharge  the  ferum 
thro’  the  qofe,  and  ftimuiate  the  nerves  : 
and  when  a vifeid  phlegm  offends  the 
flomach,  vomits  are  ufeful,  with  powder 
of  fquills,  or  emetic  tartar,  with  a laxa- 
tive potion.  In  a fanguine  coma  fomno- 
lentum,  when  the  blood  circulates  flowly, 
or  ftagnates  in  the  head,  as  in  hypochon- 
driac or  fcorbutic  cafes,  all  hot  fpirituous 
remedies  are  as  bad  as  poifon  : but  bleed- 
ing, clyfters,  gentle  laxatives,  cooling  and 
neivous  powders,  are  ufeful. 

Coma  BERENICES,  Berenice’?  hair,  in 
aftronomy,  a conftellation  of  the  northern 
hemifphere  compofed  of  ttars,  near  the 
lion’s  tail. 

This  conftellation  confifts  of  three  ftars, 
according  to  Ptolemy  ; of  thirteen,  ac- 
cording to  Tycho  ; and  of  forty,  in  the 
britannic  catalogue. 

COMARUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants 
of  the  icofandria-pentagynia  clafs ; the 
flower  of  which  confifts  of  five  oblong, 
acuminated  petaR,  three  times  lefs  than 
the  cup  in  which  they  are  inferted  : 
there  is  no  pericarpium,  but  a ferotiform, 
ftefiiy  receptacle  which  contains  nume- 
rous acuminated  feeds. 

COMB,  an  inftrument  to  clean,  untangle, 
and  rirefs  flax,  wool,  hair,  Sfc. 

Combs  for  wool,  are  prohibitei^  to  be  iqi* 
ported  into  Britain;  ' 


Comb  is  alfo  the  creft  or  red  flelhy  tuft 
growing  upon  a cock’s  head. 

Comb,  in  a Ihip,  a little  piece  of  timber fet 
under  the  lower  part  of  the  beak-head 
near  fhe  middle  : it  has  two  holes  in  it’ 
and  fupplies  to  the  fore-tacks  what  the 
cheft- trees  do  to  the  main-tacks,  that  is 
to  bring  the  fore-tacks  aboard.  ' 

Lady's  Comb,  or  Venus's  Comb,  in  botany, 
the  fame  with  the  fcandix.  See  the  article 
SCANWX. 

Uoney-C-Owd.  See  Honey-comb. 

CoMB-n-SH,  peSten,  in  ihe  hiftory  of  (hel|.  j 
filh.  See  the  article  Pectin. 

COMBAT,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  an  ' 
engagement,  or  a difference  decided  by 
way  of  arms.  See  the  article  Battlb,  i 

Combat,  in-our  antient  law,  was  a formal 
trial  of  fome  doubtful  eaufe  or  quarnl 
by  the  fwords  or  ballons  of  two  cham- 
pions. This  form  of  proceeding  was 
very  frequent  not  only  in  criminal  but  in 
civil  caufes  ; being  built  on  a prefump. 
tion,  that  God  would  never  grant  the 
viflory  but  to  him  who  had  the  bell 
right.  The  laft  trial  of  this  kind  in 
England,  was  between  Donald  lordRae, 
appellant,  and  David  Ramfay,  cfii;  de- 
fendant, in  the  Gxth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  when  after  many  formalities, 
the  matter  was  referred  to  the  king’s  plea- 
lure.  See  Trial  and  Champion. 

COMBATANT,  in  heraldry,  a term  for 
two  beads,  as  lions,  &fr.  borne  in  a coat 
of  arms  in  a fighting  pofture,  with  their 
faces  to  each  other. 

Combination,  properly  denotes  an 
affemblage  of  leveral  things  two  by  two. 

Combination,  in  mathematics,  is  the  va- 
riation or  alteration  of  any  number  of 
quantities,  letters,  founds,  or  the  like,  in 
all  the  different  manners  poflible. 

F.  Truchet,  in  the  memoirs  of  the  french 
academy,  fiiews  that  two  fquare  pieces, 
each  divided  diagonally  into  two  colours, 
may  be  combined  64  different  ways,  fo 
as  to  form  fo  many  different  kinds  of 
chequer-work ; which  appears  furprizing 
enough,  when  one  confiders  that  two 
letters  or  figures  can  only  be  combined 
twice.  See  the  article  Changes. 

F.  Merfenne  gives  us  the  combinations 
of  all  the  notes  and  founds  of  1110(10  38131 
as  64  ; the  fum  whereof  amounts  to  50 
figures  or  places. 

Do^m^o/'CoMBiNATiON.  Prob  r.  Any 
' number  of  quantities  being  given,  togc, 
ther  with  the  number  in  each  combina- 
tion, to  find  the  number  of  combinations, 

' One 
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One  quantity  admits  of  no  combination  s 
two,  a and  b,  only  of  one  combination 
of  three  quantities,  a be,  there  are  three 
combinations, ab,  ac,  be:  of  four 
- quantities,  there  are  fix  combinations, 
ab,  ac,  ad,  be,  bd,  cd : of  five  quan- 
tities, there  are  ten  combinations,  vix. 
ab,  ac,  be,  ad,  bd,  cd,  ae,  be,  ce,  de. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  the  numbers  of 
combinations  proceed  as  i.  3.  6.  10.  that 
is,  they  are  triangular  numbers,  whofe 
fides  differ  by  unity  from  the  number  of 
given  quantities.  If  this  then  be  fup- 
pofed  q,  the  fide  of  the  number  of  com- 
binations will  be  q — I,  and  fo  the  num- 
ber of  combinaticHis  

r . 2 

article  Triangular  Numbers. 

If  three  quantities  are  to  be  combined, 
and  the  number  in  each  combination  be 
three,  there  will  be  only  one  combina- 
tion abc-,  if  a fourth  be  added,  four 
combinations  will  be  found  abc,  ab  d, 
bed,  acdj  if  a fifth  be  added,  the  com- 
binations will  be  ten,  ‘viz.  abc,  abd, 
be d,  a c d,  ab  e,  b de,  b c e,  ace,  ade\ 
ifafixth,  the  combinations  will  be  twen- 
ty, &e.  The  numbers,  therefor?,  of  com- 
binations proceed  as  i.  4.  10.  20.  &c. 
that  is,  they  are  the  firft  pyramidal  tri- 
angular numbers,  whofe  fide  differs  by 
two  units  from  the  nurpber  of  given 
quantities.  Hence  if  the  number  of 
given  quantities  be  q,  the  fide  will  be 
5— j,  and  fo  the  number  of  combinations 

hit  izl, 

12  3 

If  four  quantities  are  to  be  combined, 
we  lhall  find  the  numbers  of  combina- 
tions to  proceed  as  pyramidal  triangular 
numbers  of  the  fecond  order,  i.  5.  15. 
35.  Sfc.  whofe  fide  differs  from  the  num- 
ber of  quantities  by  the  exponent  minus  an 
unit.  Wherefore  if  the  number  of  quan- 
tities be  q,  the  fide  will  be  q — 3,  and  the 

number  of  combinations?IZ3,  ?Zl2> 

123 

2il2,  See  Pyramidal  numbers. 

4 

Hence  is  eafily  deduced  a general  rule  of 
determining  the  number  of  combinations 
in  any  cafe  whatloever.  Suppole,  for 
example,  the  number  of  quantities  to  be 
combined  q,  and  the  exponent  of  combi- 
nation n\  the  number  of  combinations  will 

be  g~”+3.  g — ”-1-4  ' 

* 3 4 , 

bSc,  till  the  number  to  be  added  be  equal 


to  ».  Take  5— 6 and  «=4,  the  natn- 

6—44-1-  . 

ber  of  combinations  will  be ^ 

6 — 4 -1-2. 6 — 4-I-3  ^ — 4-f-4. 6 — a*6 — 2- 

*•  3-  4-  I.  s- 

6+0. _ 3.  4.  ^ 

3- 


6. 

— 


3-  4-  ».  a-  3-  4 

If  it  be  required  to  know  all  the  poffiWc 
combinations  of  the  given  quantities,  be- 
ginning with  the  combinations  of  the 
feveral  two’s,  then  proceeding  to  threes, 
q — i.y-f-o.  j— i.  o—i. 

A j 

I.  2.  1.  2*. 


&c.  we  muff  add- 


q+o-  g— 3-  g— 2-  g — !■  g-l-o.  ' 


&c. 

3.  I.  2.  3.  4. 

Whence  the  number  of  ail  the  poflible 
.g;.g— 1-,  g-  g— I- 

I 

.y-2. 


combinations  will  be  - 

y— 2. 


--b 


g.g- 


3 2. 

5^2.  g-3-  g- 


--b- 


2. 


which  is  the  fum  of 
3-  4-  5-  . 

the  uncias  of  the  binomial  ralfed  to  the 
power  q,  and  abridged  of  the  exponent  of 
the  power  encrealed  by  unity  q+s. 
Wherefore  fince  thefe  uncire  come  out 
l-bi  by  being  railed  to  the  power  q ; 

and  fince  i-bi  is  equal  to  2,  3? — q—s 
will  be  the  number  of  all  the  poflible  com- 
binations. For  example,  if  the  number 
of  quantities  be  y,  the  number  of  pof- 
fible  combinations  will  be  2^  — 6=32—5 
= 26- 

Prob.  2.  Any  number  of  quantities  be- 
ing given,  to  find  the  number  of  all  the 
changes,  which  thefe  quantities,  com- 
bined in  all  the  manners  poffible,  can 
undergo.  Let  there  be  two  quantities 
a and  b,  their  variations  will  be  two  j 
confequently,  as  each  of  them  may  be 
combined  with  itfelf,  to  thefe  there  rauft 
be  added  two  variations  more.  Therefore 
the  number  of  the  whole  will  be  3-42—4. 
If  there  were  three  quantities,  and  the 
exponent  of  the  variation  3,  the  combi- 
nations will  be  3,  and  the  changes  3 ; to 
wit,  ab,  ac,  bc,  andifl,  c a,  cb\  to. 
which  if  we  add  the  three  combinations 
of  each  quantity  with  itielf  flo,  bb,  cc, 
we  fltall  have  the  number  of  changes 

34-34-3=9-  . . . 

In  like  manner,  it  is  evident,  if  the  given 
quantities  were  4,  and  the  exponent  3, 
tJiat  the  number  of  combinations  will  be 
6,  and  the  number  of  changes  likewife  6, 
and  the  number  of  combinations  of  each 

quantity 

t 
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quantity  with  itfelf  4,  and  therefore  the 
number'of  changes  16  ; if  with  the  fame 
exponent-  the  given  quantities  were  five, 
the  number  of  changes  would  be  25  ; and 
in  general,  if  the  number  of  the  quanti- 
ties were  n,  the  number  of  changes  would 
. be  71^. 

Suppofe  the  quantities  3,  and  the  expo- 
nent of  variation  3,  the  number  of  changes 
is  found  37^13^, ‘I'/z.  aaa,  aab,  aba, 
baa,aac,aca,  caa,  abb,  bab,  bba, 
abc,  bac.  bca,  acb,  cab,  cba,  acc, 
cac,  cca,  bb'b,  bbc,  ebb,  beb,  bcc,cbc, 
ceb,  ccc.  In  like  manner  it  will  appear, 
if  the  quantities  were  4.  and  the  expo- 
nent 3,  that  the  number  of  changes, 
would  be  64—4.3  ; and  in  general,  if  the 
number  of  quantities  was  —7i,  and  the 
exponent  3,  the  number  of  changes  would 
be  ^ 

By  proceeding  in  this  manner,  it  will  be 
found,  if  the  number  of  quantities  be  7t, 
and  the  exponent,^,  that  the  number  of 

changes  would  be  Wherefore,  if  all 
the  antecedents  be  added,  where  the  ex- 
ponent is  lefs,  the  number  of  all  the  pof- 

fible  changes  will  be  found  7^ -\-7p  ' ^ 

4-^  till  the 
number  fuhtrafled  from  ?r  leaves’ i,  be- 
caufe  the  beginning  is  from  fingle  quan- 
tities taken  once. 

Since,  then,  the  number  of  ail  poflible 
changes  is  in  a geometrical  progrefllon, 
the  firft  or  fmallelt  term  of  which  is 

the  largeft  and  the  denominator  77;  it 

will  be  equal  — i-)  Sup- 

pole  tz— 4,  the  number  of  all  poflible  va- 
riations will  be  (43 — 4)^(4 — 

3 

= 330.  , 

Suppofe  again  «2324,  the  number  of  all 
the  poflible  variations  will  be  ( 34^^ — *4)-f- 
(34 — i)  — 330096586444068 189867779 
55348250600  divided  by  33  = 13917242 
88887252999425138493402300.  in  fo 
many  various  methods  rriay  the  34  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet  be  varied  and  com- 
bined among  ihefnfelves. 
COMBINATORY,  in  general,  denotes 
fomething  belonging  to  combination.  See 
the  preceding  article. 

Combinatory  distillation,  a me- 
thod of  reftifying  fpirits,  much  prac- 
tifed  by  diftillers,  by  diftilling-feveral  in* 
gredients  along  with  the  fpirits  : fuch 
are  alkaline  falls,  and  fpirits,  and  other 
faline  bodies  capable  of  .giving  the  fpirits 


a good  flavour.  This  method  is  con-i 
' demned  by  Dr.  Shaw ; fince  thefe  ingre. 
dients  mix  themlelves  fo  intimately  with 
the  fpirits, . as  not  to  be  eafily  feparated 
again : hence,  inftead  of  reflifying  or 
improving,  they  prevent  the  true  and  cr». 
miine  tafte  of  the  fpirits.  • “ 

COMBING  0/  wool,  in  commerce,  the 
drawing  wool  acrofs  the  teeth  of  a card 
called  a comb,  to  difpofe  it  for  fpinning. 
COMBUST,  an  appellation  given  to  a 
planet,  when  in  conjundlion  with,  or  not 
diftant  above  eight  degrees  and  thirty  mi. 
nutes  from  the  fun:  fome  reftrain  the  term 
combuft,  to  the  diftance  of  half  their  dilk. 
COME,  an  appellation  by  which  the  fmall 
fibres  of  malt  are  called.  See  Malt. 
COMEDY,  is  a fort  of  dramatic  poetry 
which  gives  a view  of  common  and  pri- 
■ vate  life,  recommends  virtue,  and  ex- 
pofes  the  vices  and  follies  of  mankind  in 
a humorous  and  merry  way.  Scaiigerdc- 
fines  comedy  a dramatic  poem,  repre- 
fenting  the  bufinefe  of  life,  wbofe  event  is 
fortunate  and  ftile  familiar.  Voflius  de- 
fines it  a drainatic  poem,  copying  the  ac- 
tions of  the  principal  citizens  and  common 
people  in  a familiar  ftile,  and  not  without 
mirth  and  raillery. 

Critics  are  much  divided  about  the  nature 
of  comedy.  Ariftotle  calls  it  an  imitation 
of  the  worft,  or  rather,  of  the  lowed  clafi 
of  peffons  by  way  of  ridicule.  Mr.  Cor- 
neille finds  fault  with  this,  and  maintains, 
that  the  aflions  of  kings  themfelves  may 
eister  comedy,  provided  they  be  fuch  as 
are  not  very  momen'tuous,  nor  attended 
with  any  confiderable-danger.  Mr. Con- 
greve feems  pretty,  much  of  the  fame  fen- 
timent.  But  Mr.  Dacier  is  of  a contra- 
ry opinioh  : he  maintains,  that  comedy 
allow?  of  nothing  grave  or  ferious,  un- 
lefs  it  be  turned  to  ridicule;  and  that 
raillery  and  ridicule  are  its  only  proper 
and  genuine  marks.  Thus  different  are 
criticson  the  nature  of  comedy:  nor  are 
they  better  agreed  concerning  the  clia- 
rafteriftic  which  diftihguiflies  it  from 
tragedy-'.  Some  diftinguifli  ithy  tlielow- 
nefs  of  the  fubjeft;  others,  by  iheridicn- 
lou.s  light  it  is  fet  in.  According  toF< 
BofTu,  comedy  differs  from  tragedy  in 
this,  that  the  comic  writer  invents  both 
the  names  of  his  perfons,  and  the  aftion 
which  he  prefents  ; whereas  the  tragic- 
writers  invent  only  the  latter ; the  formii 
they  are  to  take  from  hiftory. 

Comedy,  has  parts  of  quality  and  puls 
of  quantity.  Of  the  firft  ki,ncl  tbeieue 
-fowr  effential.  the  fsble,  the  manners,  iks 
' feBd* 
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ftntinien'ts,  and  the.  diftiorij  to  which 
two  are  added  which'  only  relate  to  the  re- 
prefentation,  •viz.  the  muCc  and  decord: 
tion.  See  Fable,  Manners,  ®c. 

The  parts  of  quantity  are  alfo  four.  i;. 
The  entrance.  ‘ %.  The  worljting  up  of 
the  plot.  3 . The  full  giowili  of  the, 
plot,  or  the  counter  turn.  4.  The  dif- 
covery  orunravelling  of  the  pTot.  Thefe, 
in  the  language  of  the  antients,  are  called 
the  protalis,  epitalis,  Cataftafis  and  ca- 
taftrophe.  See  the  articles  PROT./51SIS, 
Epitasis,  Act,  &c. 

With  regard  to  the  various  revolutions 
comedy  has  undergone,  it  is  commonly 
diftihguiihed  into  three  kinds,  ^iz.  the 
antient,  the  middle,  and  the  new.  The 
■antient  comedy  was  (harp,  fatirlcal,  and 
extremely  abufive  ; even  men  of  the  firlh 
rank,  if  they  were  fufpefted  of  any  cri- 
ininal  behaviour,  whetherkthe  fails  were 
true  or  falfe,  were  brought  upon  the  ftage 
without  any  difguife,  called  by  their  own 
haraes,  and  ufed  as  feVerely  as  poflible. 
Thus  in  the  comedy  of, the  clouds,  Ari- 
llophanes  brings  Socrates  in  by  name,' 
indeed  this  liberty  of  abufe  was  allowed 
chiefly  to  the  chorusj  and  was  mofl:  ufed 
during  the  democracy  of  the.  Athenians, 
cfpecially  in  tlie  time  of  the  peloponnefian 
war.  But  when  the  thirty ' tyrants  had 
.feized  thegovernmentj  the  niiddle  comedy 
commenced  ; for  it  being  no  longer  fafe 
for  the  poets  to  rail  at  people  in  autho- 
rity, and  openly  to  charge  m.agiftrates 
with  crimes,  they  ftili  continued  to  ridi- 
cule the  follies  and  estpofe  the  vices  of 
particular  petfons  under  fiftitious  narhesj 
by  which  the  perfons  were  fp  well  point- 
ed but,  chat  it  was  no  difficult  matter 
to,  know  them.  At  length,  however, 
they  vvere  obliged;  in  fhd  reign  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  to  reprefs  even  this  li- 
cenfe ; and  this  reforhiation  gave  occa- 
.fion  to  the  new  comed^Jr,  \vhich  only 
brought  upon  the  ftage  feigned  adven- 
tures, and  imaginary  narhes. 

This  laft  kind  alone.  Was  received  among 
the  B.omansj  who  neVerthelefs  made  a 
new  fubdivilioft  of  it  ihto  antient,  middle 
and  nev/,  according  to  the  various  pe- 
riods of  the  cdmitionwealth.  Among 
the  antient  Comedies  were  reckoned  thofe 
of  Livius  Ahdfonifcus;  ainong  the  mid- 
dle, tlioTe  of  PacuviuS  ; dnd  among  the 
hew  ones,  thofe  of  Terence.  They  like- 
wife  diftinguillied  comedy -according  to 
the  quality  of  the  perfons  I'eprefented  j and 
the  drefs  they  wore,  info  togats,  prre- 
textatE,  trabeats,  and  tabefnariae,. which 
Yol,-  1, 


laft  agfeek  pretty  nearly  with  our  farcbs. 
Among  its,  comedy  is  diftinguilhed  frond 
farce,  as  the  former  repVefents  nature  as 
ffie  is,  the  Other  diftorts  and  overcharges 
her.  They  both  paint  ftbm'the  life,  but 
with  diffeteht  views  : the  one  to  raske 
nature  knoykn;  the  other  to  make  her  li- 
. diciilous.'  . ' 

COMERCY*,  a cityfif  Ldrratn,  in  France, 
twenty  miles  weft  of  Nancy  i eaft  long; 
n.o'rth  tat.  48°  45'. 

GOMES,  in  zoology;  a fpecies  of  butterfly; 
with  four  legs,  and  ere£l,  roundini  wings'. 

GOMET,  an  ppake;  fpherical,  and  folid 
body  like  a planet,  performing  revolu- 
tions about  the  fun.  in  elliptical  orbits; 
which  have  the  fun  in  one  of  the  foci. 
The  antients  were  divided  in  their  opi- 
nions concerning  them  ; I'bme  confidering 
them  as  wandering  ftars  ; others,  as  lu’e- 
teors  kindled  in  the  atmofphere  of  the 
earth,  fubfifting  for  a time,  and  tben.dif- 
fipated  ; others  looked  upon  them  aS  pro- 
digies. But  it  is  put  beyond  doubt  by  the 
more  accurate  obfervations  of  tlie  late' 
aftronomers,  that  they  are  a kind  of  pla- 
nets. That  they  are  not  meteors,  is  ob- 
vious ; for  if  they  were,  they  could  not 
bear  that  vaftheat  which  fome  of.them  id 
their  perihelia  receive  from  the  fun.  The 
great  comet  which  appearedi'n  the  yea c 
1680,  was  within  a fixth  part  of  the  funks 
diameter  from  its  furface,  and  therefore 
fnuft  acquire.a  degree  of  heat  intchfe  be- 
yond  all  imagination; 

But  that  comets  are  not  .only  above  the 
air,  butalfo  beyond  tile  mOon,  is  plain  ; 
becaufe  comets  feen  from  dillant  places, 
are  obferved  to  be  at  the  fame  diftancd 
from  a fixed  liar  which  is  near  them. 
As  for  example,  the  comet  which  Tycho 
Brahe  obferved  at  tJranibbrg,  was  like- 
wife  feen  by  Hageciu's  at  Prague  in  Bo- 
hemia at  the  fame  time  j which  two 
places  differ  fix  degrees  in  latitude,  and 
are  nearly  under  the  fame  meridian,  and 
both  meafured  the  diftance  of  this  comet 
from  theftar  we  call  the  vultur;  that  is, 

' how  much  it  was-  below  it  towards  the 
horizon,  for  both  the  vultUr  and  comet 
were  in  the  faide  vertical  circle,  and  both 
obfervators  found  their  diftances  the  fame, 
and  confeqbently  they  both  viewed  the 
comet  in  the  fame  point  of  the  heavens  ; 
which  could  hot  be,  unlefs  it  had  been 
higher  than  the  moon. 

The  figures  of  comets  are  obferved  to  be 
very  different,  for  fome  of  them  thfoW 
forth  beams  like  hair  every  way  round 
them,  and  thefe  sre^callsd  hairy  comets, 
4 S Others 
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Others  again,  have  a long  beard,  or  ra- 
ther a fiery  tail,  oppofite  to  the  region  in 
which  the  fun  is  feen  ; and  they  are 
called  bearded,  or  comets  with  tails.- 
Their  magnitude  has  alfo  been  obferved 
to  be  very  different ; many  of  them  with-* 
out  the  hair,  appear  no  bigger  than  ffais 
of  the  firll  magnitude.  But  I'ome  authors 
have  given  us  an  account  of  others  which 
were  much  greater  t fuch  was  that  which 
appeared  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Nero,  which,  as  Seneca  relates,  was  not 
inferior  in  -magnitude  to  the  fun  itfelf. 
In  like  manner,  the  comet  which  Heve- 
lius  obferved'  in  the  year  165a,  did  not 
feem  to  be  lefs  than  the  moon,  though  it 
had  not  fo  bright  a fplendor;  for  it  had 
a pale  and  dim  light,  and  appeared  with 
a difmal  afpeft.  Moft  have  a denfe  and 
dark  atmofphere  furrounding  their  bodies, 
which  weakens  and  blunts  the  fun’s  rays;- 
but  within  it,  appears  the  nucleus  or  folid 
Body  of  the  comet,  which  when  the  clouds 
are  difperfed,  gives  a fplendid  and  brifk 

The  particulars  in  which  comets  differ 
from  planets  are,  that  they  move  in  va- 
rious direffions,  feme  the  way  with  the 
planets,  others  the  contrary ; neither  are 
their  motions  confined  within  the  zodiac,- 
their  orbits  admitting  of  any  inclination 
to  the  ecliptic  whatever.  And  the  eccen- 
tricity of  their  orbits  is  fo  very  great,  that 
fome  of  the  comets  perform  the  greateft 
part  of  their  motion  almoft  in  right  lines, 
tfending  in  their  approach  to  the  fun  al- 
moft  direflly  towards  it,  after  which  they 
pafs  it ; and  when  they  leave  it,  march 
off  again  nearly  in  a right  line  till  they 
are  out  of  fight,  as  if  they  were  haftening 
back  to  the-fixt  ftars.  As  they  approach 
the  fun,  their  motion  grows  proportionably 
fwifter;  for  they, delcrrbe  equal  ar^as  in 
equal  times  about  its  center  as  the  planets 
do.  Hence  it  is,  that  when  they  are  in 
their  perihelia,  their  motion  is  immenfely 
fwifter  than  when  they  are  in  their  aphelia. 
This  wiU’better  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing demonftration.  Let  S (plate  XLVI.. 
fig.  %,)  be  the  fun,  APD-G  the  elliptic 
orbit  of  a comet,  T GE  the  orbit  of  the 
earth.  If  kVe  .fliould  fuppo.te  the  femi- 
axis  of  the  comet’s  orbit  to  be,  roo  times 
greater  than  the  femi-axis  of  the  earth’s 
orbit,  or,  which  is  the  fame,  than  itsmean 
diftance  from  the  fun,  that  comet  would 
not  complete  its  revolution  in  lefs  than 
i-ooo  years  ; for  the  fquares  of  the  peri- 
odical times  of  the  earth  and  eometi  mult 
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be  as  the  cubes  of  their ' mean  dift'atrees 
from  the  fun  : and  the  comet  becomes 
vifible  only  for  that  part  of  its  period 
wherein  it  defeends  towards  the  fun  and 
approaches  near  the  earth,  as  in  F,  and 
then  after  it  has  paffed  its  perihelion, 
conilantly  riling  higher  from  the  fun 
about  G,  it  vyill  begin  to  vanilli,  and 
will  not  be  vilihle  without  a telefcope.. 
If  the  aphelion  diftance  be  to  the  perihe- 
lion as  1000  is  to  one,  the  velocity  of  a 
comet  in  the  perihelion,  will  bear  the 
fame  proportion  to  the  velocity  at  the 
aphelion.  For  the  area  A SB,  mullbe 
but  equal  to  the  area  P S D,  if  the  arches 
A B and  P D be  deferibed  by  the  comet 
in  equal  times,  and  then  the  arch  PD 
fnuft  be  greater  than  AB;  in  the' fame 
proportion  as  ,A  S is  greater  than  PS. 
This  is  the  proportion  of  their  abfoluie 
velocities.  But  their  angular  velocities 
about  the  fun,  - are  in  a duplicate  propor- 
tion of  ihefe  diftances,  or  as  1000000 
to  I . So  that  while  the  comet  in  its  pe- 
rihelion deferibes  one  degree  with  its 
angular  motion,,  where  it  afeenJs  to  its 
aphelion,  it  will  deferibe  in  an  equal 
time  but-j-g-j-l^-g-g  of  a degree.  Hence 
then  is  feen  the  caufe  why  comets  are  vi- 
fible to  ns  for  fo  lliort  a time,  and  vyheil  they 
difappear,  why  they  are  fo  long  before 
they  vifit  us  again.  This  alfo  deftroys 
the  objeflion  again  the  return  of  comets 
drawn  from  the  rarity  of  their  appeal- 
ance. 

As  the  elliptic  orbit  of  a comet  is  fo  very 
eccentric,,  that  portion  of  it  wherein  it 
becomes  vifible  to  us,  may  pafs  for  a pa- 
rabola. By  confidering  therefore,  that 
portion  as  a piece  of  a parabola  near  its 
vertex,  the  calculation  of  their  motions 
becomes  much  eafier  ; and  upon  that  liy- 
pothefis  Dr.  Hatley  has  conitrufled  and 
calculated  a table,  by  which,  whenevera 
new  comet  lhall  appear,  it  may  be  deter- 
rnineef  whether  it  be  any  of  thofe  which 
have  yet  appeared,  and  confequently.  its 
period,  and  the  axis  of  its  orbit  bedetcr- 
mined,  and  its  return  foretold.  From 
this  table,  it  would  appear  that  the  co- 
met which,  was  feen  in  the  year  i68j) 
t was  the  fame  obferved'  before  in  1607 
and  1-531,  and  was  alfo  expefled  in  the 
year  1-758,  after  a- period  of  feventy-five 
and  feventy-fix  years  alternately;  but 
though  a comet  was  indeed  obferved  in 
the  year  1758,  it  does  not  by  any  means 
appear  to  have  been  that  predjdled  by 
Dr.  Halley,  and-expe£led  by  aftronorners, 
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whiA  furniflies  a great  objeftion  to  the 
■theory  of  comets,  and  the  Itated  and  pe- 
riodical returns  of  thefe  bodies. 

By  the  fame  table,  it  would  alfo  appear, 
that  the  great  comet  which  was  feen  in  the 
year  1680,  was  the  fame  feen  in  the  time 
■of  king  Henry  I.  in  1106,  and  in  531, 
and  in  the  foi  ty-  fourth  year  before  Chrilf, 
when  Julius  Csefar  was  murdered.  If  fo, 
then  the  period  of  this  comet  is  about 
575  years.  There  are  between  twenty 
■and  thirty  that  have  appeared  fince  the 
year  1337,  hut  no  two  appearances  feem 
to  belong  to  the  fame  'comer,  except  thofe 
above-mentioned. 

The  phrenomena  -of  comets  which  arife 
from  the  motion  of  the  eai  tir,  agree  in  a 
great  meafare  with  thole  of  the  planets. 
For  inltance,  thofe  comets  which  move 
according  to  the  order  of  the  figns,  a little 
before  they  difappear,  become  more  than 
■ordinarily  flow  or  retrograde,  if  the  earth 
at  that  time  he  between  them  and  the 
fun,  but  more  than  ordinary  fwift,  if  the 
earth  be  on  the  oppofite  fide;  and  the 
reverfe  of  this  happens  to  thofe  which 
move  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  figns. 
This  is  occafioned  by  the  motion  of  the 
■earth ; for  when  the  earth  goes  the  fame 
way  with  a comet,  but  with  a fwifter 
motion,  the  comet  Teems  ■retrograde ; 
when  with  a flower  motion,  the  comet’s 
apparent  motion  becomes  fl  wer ; and 
when  the  earth  moves  thecontiary  way, 
it  becomes  fwifter.  See  the  articles  Re- 
TROGRADATI.ON  and  PlANET. 

Few  comets  are  to  be  feen  in  their  accefs 
to  the  fun,  but  m their  recefs  appear 
with  long  fiery  tails,  pointing  direflly, 
or  nearly  fo,  towards  that  part  of  the 
heavens  vvhich  with  refpeft  .to  the  comet 
is  oppofite  to  the  fun.  Some  are  vifible 
before  they  pencil  the  fan,  and  begin  to 
put  forth  their  tails,  which  at  firlf  are 
fhort  and  thin,  fejdom  exceeding  fifteen 
or  twe^nty  degrees  in  length,  but  grow 
longer  and  denfer  as  the  comet  comes 
nearer  the  fun.  If  the  comet  pafl'es  ver.y 
near  the  fun,  it  then  fends  forth  fiery 
beams  of  light  every  way.  After  this  it 
puts  forth  a tail  forty,  fifty,  or  fixty  de- 
grees long,  which,  as  the  comet  recedes 
■larther  from  the  fun,  continually  dimi- 
nilhes  both  in  length  and  fplcndor  ; but 
IS  larger  and  longer  at  any  diftance  in  its 
recefs  Irom  the  fun,  than  at  an  equal  difr 
•tance  in  its  accefs  to  it. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  formation  of 
the  tails  of  comets,  fome  have  fuppofed 
fhaf  the  heads  «f  corpets  are  Iran fparent. 


and  that  their  tails  are  no' other  than  a 
beam  of  the  fun  tranfmitted  through  them. 
But  were  the  heads  of  comets  tranlparent, 
they  themfelves  would  be  fcarcely  vifible. 
Others,  that  they  arife  from  the  refract 
tion  of  the  rays  of  light  in  their  way  h'oin 
the  comet  to  us.  But  if  fo,  then  both 
the  planets  and  fixed  ftars  ought  to  haye 
■tails  alfo.  Kepler  aferibed  the  afeent  pf 
the  tails  to  the  rays  of  the  fun  carrying 
the  particles  of  the  comet’s  amofphere 
with  them  ; that  is,  im.peliing  them  into 
the  regions  oppofite  to  it.  B-ut  we  ha've 
.no  inlfance  of  any  thing  in  nature  like 
.this  : it  is  therefore  an  hypothefis  that 
cannot  be  fuppofted.  Sir  Ilaac  Newton 
thinks  the  great  fpiendor  and  length  of 
the  tails,  arifes  from  the  heat  which  the 
fun  communicates  to  the  comet  as  it  pafTes 
near  it.  As  the  afeent  of  the  fmoke  in 
a chimney  is  owing  to  the  iinpulfe  of 
the  air  with  which  it  is  intangled,  in  like 
manner,  fays  he,  the  tail  of  a comet  may 
rife  from  the  atmofphere  thereof  into  thofe 
.parts  which  are  oppofite  to  the  fun,  being 
carried  up  by  the  aether  about  the  coiqet, 
rarefied  to  a very  great  degree  by  the  heat 
.thereof.  This  opinion  is  greatly  corro- 
borated by  the,  appearan.ee  of  the  -tails ; 
for  when  accurately  obferved,  they  are 
found  not  to  rife  always  in  a direftion 
precifel.y  oppofite  to  the  fun,  but  to  de- 
viate or  incline  a little  from  thence  to- 
■wards  thofe  parts  which  the  comet  has 
lately  left  ; and  not  only  fo,  but  10  be 
bent  into  a certain  curvature,  the  extre- 
mities of  the  tails  deviating  from  the  true 
oppofition  more  in  pi'opoi'tion  than  the 
other  parts ; and  to  be  more  denfe,  feem- 
ingly,  and  better  defined  on  the  convex 
than  on  the  concave  fide.  And  further, 
that  the  longer  the  tail  is,  the  nicu'e  fen- 
fible  is  the  curvature,  as  being  the  gre^teft 
at  the  greateft  diftance  from  the  body  of 
the  comet,  Upon  thefe  accounts  Sir 
Jfaac  thinks  it  evident,  tliat  tlie  phaeno- 
omena  of  the  tails  of  comets  depend  on  the 
motion  of  their  heads,  and  that  the  heads 
furnifti  the  matter  which  forms  the  tails, 
lytr.  Rowning,  who  is  not  fatisfied  with 
Sir  Ifaac’s  opinion,  accounts  for  the  tails 
of  comets  in  the  following  manner.  It 
is  well  known,  fays  he,  that  when  the 
light  of  tile  fun  paffes  through  atmof- 
phere  of  any  body,  as  the  earth,  that 
which  palTes  on  one  fide,  is  by  the  re- 
fraftion  thereof  made  to  converge  to- 
wards that  which  palfes  on  the  oppofite 
one  i and  this  convergency  is  not  wholly 
effefled  either  at  the  entrance  of  the  light 
4 § a into 
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into  the  atmofphere,  or  at  its  going  out ; 
but  that  beginning  at  its  entrance,  it  in- 
creafes  in  every  pfliot  of  ifs  progrefs.  Jt 
is  allb  agreed,  that  the  atmofpheres  of  the 
comets  are  very  large  and  denfe.  He 
therefore,  fupppfes,  that  by  fuch  time  as 
the  light  of  the  fun  has  pafl'ect  through  a 
ponfiderable  part  of  the  atmofphere  of  a 
comet,  the  rays  thereof  are  fo  farrefraft- 
ed  towards  each  other,  that  they  now  be- 
gin I'enfibly  to  illunniiate  it,  or  rather  the 
vapours  floating  therein,  and  ,fo  render 
that  part  vvhjch  they  have  yet  to  pafs 
through  vifible  to  us  ; and  that  this  por- 
tion of  the  atmofphere  of  a comet  thus 
illuminated,  apppars  to  us  in  the  form  of 
a beam  of  the  fun’s  light,  and  pafTes 
under  the  denomination  of  a comet’s  tail. 
This  is  the  hypotliefis  of  Mr.  Rovvning  ; 
how  well  it  anl'wers  the  phaenomenapf  the 
.tails,  may  be  feen  in  bis  fyftem  of  natu- 
ral philofopliy,  part  IV.  cap.  ii, 

A late  writer  liippofes  comets  to  be  bo- 
dies deftined  to  repair  the  quantities  of 
light  and  fire  inpelTanlly  emitted  by  the 
fun,  and  wbicb  are  fcattered  and  difperf- 
ed  over  the  whole  fyflera.  The  large 
fweeping  tails  of  the  corntts  which  extend 
fo  many  rhoufand  rriiles,  our  author 
thinks  well  adapted  to  fuch  a purpofe; 
and  as  many  of  thofe  particles  of  light 
and  fire  may  be  fiippoled  to  be  driven  to 
a valt  diftance,  it  is  necefl'ary  they  fliould 
go  to  .the  utinolt  linaits  of  the  fyftem  to 
make  fuch  a colleftion.  But  as  our  au- 
thor fupppfes  the  velocity,  of  the  rays  of 
light  to  be  the  caufe  or'the  comets,  as 
well  as  the  planets  motions,  it  is  not  pof- 
fible  a comet  ftiould  exonerate  on  the 
fun’s  body,  the  particles  of  light  and  fire 
which  he  fiippofes  it  has  rolle'6ted  in  the 
wide  expapfe,  when  the  comet  itfelf  ne- 
ver comes  in  coiltafl  with  the  fun  ; nor 
pan  thofe  very  particles  which  were  be- 
fore emitted  from  the  fun’s  body,  on  the 
cornel’s  arriving  nearer  fo  the  fun,  quit 
the  cellules  of  the  comet,  and  continue 
their  motion  to  the  fun,  rotwithftanding 
the  repuilion  of  the  rays  of  light. 

To  determine  the  apparent  place  dad  cqurfp 
of  a Comet.  One  method  by  which 
aftronbtner.s  invefligate  them  in  this. 
They  obferve  what  two  liars  are  direflly 
one  on  ope  fide  of  the  comet,  ■ afid  the 
other  ori  the  other;  which  is  done  by 
bolding  up  a thread  between  the  eye  and 
the  two  liars,  arid  extending  it  ip  fuch 
manner',  a.s'  that  it  fliall  feem  to  crpfs 
each  ftar ; then  they  look  out  two  other 
jiars  in  fuch  fituation  a!ro.j  that  the  comet 
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ftall  appear  in  a line  that  palTps  from  pfie 

, to  the  other,  which  are  found  as  before. 
Then  they  extend  a thread  upon  the  ce- 
leftial  globe  from  pne  pf  the  two  firft  ftars 
to  the'  other;  and  another  thread  from 
one  of  the  two  laft  ftars  to  the  other ; and 
the  point  on  the  globe  where  the  threads 
crofs,  is  the  apparent  place  of  the  comet 
at  the  time  the  obfervation  was  made. 
This  they  do  daily,  and  fo  trace  out  its 
apparent  courfe  in  the  heavens. 

To  (iotermme  the  paralla^  of  a Comet, 
See  the  article  Pa'Rallax. 

frajeBorj  of  a Comet.  See  the  article 
Trajectory.  ' 

COMETARItJM,  a curious  machine  ex- 
hibiting an  idea  of  the  reyolution  of  a 
cometabout  the  fun.  It  is  contrived  iir 
'fuch  a m.anner,  as  by  elliptical  wheel,! 
to  fliew  the  unequal  motion  of  a comet  in 
every  part  of  its  orbit.  The  comet  is  re- 
prefented  by  a I'rnall  brafs  ball,  carried  by 
a radius  veflor,  or  wire,  in  an  elliptic 
groove  about  the  fun  in  one  of  its  foci, 
and  the  years  of  its  period  are  fliewn  by 
an  index  moving  with  an  equable  motion 
over  a graduated  filver  circle.  See  a re. 
prefentation  of  it  in  plate  XLV.  fig,  j, 
and  Martin’s  Philofophia  Britannipa,  vol, 
Il’p.  140,  &c, 

’When  the  lid  is  taken  off  the  hox,  it 
appears  as  follows:  NO  and  Q_T  are 
the  elliptic  wheels,  turning  each  ptlier 
about  their  fpei  I aad  S,  by  means  of  a 
cat-gut  firing  in  a groove  on  their  edges 
croffing  at  IC.  N O is  moved  by  the  cir- 
cular wheel  I,  which  is  itfelf  moved  by 
the  wheel  C 5 and  this  by  an  endlefsfcrew 
turned'  by  a winch  on  the  outfide  of  llie 
box.  The  ellipfis  PLIIVT,  defcribel 
about  the  foci  S s,  repreftnts  the  coiuei'i 
orbit. 

COMFREY,  the  englifh  name  of  a genus 
of  plants,  called  by  botanifts  fymphytum. 
See  the  article  Symphytum. 

COMITATUS  POSSE.  See  the  article 
PpSS.E  COMITATUS.  ' 

COh/IlTIA,  in  roman  antiquity,  an  af- 
I’embly  of  the  people,  either  in  the  comi- 
tipm  orcampus-martius,  for  the  eleflioi) 
of  magiftrates,  or  confulting  on  the  im- 
portant affairs  of  the  republic.  Set 
CoMiTiuM  and  Campus-martips, 
Thei'e  were  certain  days  fixed  for  lliefe 
affeinblies,  palled  dies  comiliaks,  maike^ 
with  a C in  Julius  Ctgfar’a  calendar. 
There  were  three  kinds  of  coniitia,  w*' 
curiata,  centuriata,  and  tributa,  fodif- 
tinguifhed  from  the  manner  wherein  th! 
people  voted,  and  gave  their 
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ni!«.  by  curi®,  or  parifiies,  tribes,  or  cen- 
turies. The.  comitia  curiata  owe  their 
original  to  the  divifion  which  Romulus 
made  of  the  people  into  thirty  curias, 
which  anfwer  in  mofl:  I'efpefts  to  our  pa- 
rillies.  The  comitia  centuriata  were  iij- 
(lituted  by  Servius  Tullius.  Comitial 
affeinblies  held  for  the  el^ftion  of  confuls, 
were  called  confular  comitia.  In  like 
manner  the  other  cornitia  were  named 
from  the  officer  to  be  created,  livhether  a 
tribune,  pontif,-  sedile,  or  the  like.  The 
power  of  callirig  thefe  affemblies,  belong- 
ed at  firll  only  to  the  kings  : but  on  the 
ellabTtlhinent  of  the  democracy,  the  fame 
privilege  was  allowed  to  mofl:  of  the  chief 
magillrates,  and  fometimes  to  the  pon- 
tiffs. 

COMITIALIS  MORBUS,  an  appella- 
tion given  to  the  epilepfy,  by  real'on  the 
comitia  of  antient  Rome  were  diffolved, 
if  any  perfon  in  the  aflembly  happened 
tohe'faken  with  this  diflemper. 

COMITIUM,  in  roman  antiquity,  a large 
hall  in  the  forum,  where  the  comitia  were 
ordinarily  held.  See  the  articles  Forum 
and  C.OMiTiA, 

This  hall  was  a long'  time  open  at  top, 
for  which  reafon  the  affemblies  were  of- 
ten interrupted  by  bad  weather.  It  was 
firll  covered  in  the  time  of  the  fecond 
punic  war,  and  according  to  Rofinus,  the 
confuls  and  tribunes  were  not  created  in 
the  comith'm,  but  in  the  campus-martius. 

COMMA,  among  grammarians,  a point 
orcharafler  marked  thus  ( , ),  ferving  to 
denote  a fliort  flop,  and  to  divide  the 
members  of  a period. 

Different  authors  define  and  ufe  this  point 
fo  differently,  that  it  is  difficult  toalcer- 
tain  the  precife  ufe  of  it.  The  ordinary 
doflrlne  concerning  it,  conveys  no  clear 
or  dillinfil  idea  of  it ; being  thus,  that  it 
lerves  to  diftinguiffi  nouiis,  verbs,  ad- 
verbs, and  fuch  divifions  of  a period  as 
are  not  neceffarily  joined  toge.ther  : fome 
fay  indeed,  that  the  comma  ferves  to  dif- 
tingniffi  thofe  members  of  a'  period  in 
each  whereof  is  a verb  and  the  nomina- 
tive cafe  of  a verb.  Thus,  though  nothing 
fo  much  gains  upon  the  offcSions  as  an 
extempore  eloquence,  ^vhich  vje  ha^e  con- 
flantlj  occafion  for,  and  are  obliged  to 
fraBiJe  eaierj  day,  ‘tee  ’very  rarely  meet 
Viith  any  ’who  excel  in  it.  ' 

The  comma  is  made  ufe  of  to  diftinguiffi 
feveral  nouns,  fubftantiyes,  adjeflives,  or 
verbs,  not  joined  by  a conjunflion  in  the 
fame  mernber  of  a period  : thus,  ’words, 
looks,  gefure,  and  different  tones  of’uoice} 


are  the  means  by  ’vjhich  mankind  commi- 
nicate  their  thoughts  to  each  other : or, 
a man  ne’ver  becosnes  agreeable  in  con- 
’verfation,  but  by  Jludying  the  tajie,  re~ 
fpeliing  the  charaSler,  conforming  him- 
f elf  to  the  humour,  &c.  of  thofe  he  converfes 
’with . 

But  the  comma  is  omitted  when  thofe 
words  are  united  by  a conjunfilion,  as, 
good  humour  and  good  fenfe  feldom  fail  to 
make  a man  agreeable  in  con’verfation. 

Comma,  in  mufic,  an  interval  equal  to  the 
difference  of  the  tone  major  and  minor, 
and  exprefl'ed.by  the  ratio  8i  : 8o.  See 
the  articles  Interval  and  Tone. 

COMMANDING  GROUND,  in  the  milt-, 
tary  art,  an  eminence  overlooking  any 
poll,  or  Along  place, 

A commanding  ground  is  of  three  kinds  i 
firft,  a front  ground,  being  an  height, 
oppofite  to  the  face  of  fome  poll,  which 
plays  upon  its  front.  Secondly,  a reverfe 
ground,  being  an  eminence  that  can  play 
upon  the  back  of  any  poll.  Thirdly, 
an  enfilade  commanding  ground,  or  cur- 
tin  commanding  ground,  being  an  emi- 
nence that,  with  its  ffiot,  can  fcour  all 
the  length  of  a ftraight  line.  ' 

COMMANDMENT,  in  a legal  fenfe,  is 
ufed  varioiifly  : fometimes  it  is  taken  for 
the  commandment  of  the  king ; as  when, 
upon  his  own  motion,  and  from  his  own 
mouth,  he  orders  any  perfon  to  prifon. 
Sometimes  it  is  ufed  for  the  command- 
ment of  the  juftices  : this  commanilment 
is  either  abfoiute,  or  ordinary.  Abfolute, 
is  when  a juftice  commits  a perfon  to  pri- 
fon for  contempt,  (sfc.  upon  his  own  au- 
thority, as  a puniffiment.  Ordinary,  is 
where  a juftice  commits  a perfon  rather 
for  fafe  ctiHody  than  for  puniffiment : thq 
perfon,  thus  committed  by  ordinary  com- 
mandment, is  bailable.  In  anotheiTenl'e 
of  the  word,  magillrates  may  command 
others  to  affift  them  in  the  execution  of 
their  offices,  in  order  to  keep  the  king’s 
peace,  Gfc. 

Commandment  is  likewife  ufed  for  the  of- 
fence of  a perfon  that  wills  or  orders  an- 
other to  do  fome  unlawful  aft,  as  theft, 
murder,  or  the  like.  To  command  any 
one  to'commit  burglary,  is  felony  exclud- 
ed clergy  5 and  he  who  commands  the 
doing  any  aft  that  is  unlawful,  is  accef- 
fary  to  it  and  all  the  confequences  there- 
of, if  executed  in  the  fame  manner  as 
commanded;  though  not,  where  it  va- 
ries, or  where  the  commander  revokes 
the  command.  In  trefpalfes,  &c.  araaf- 
ter  ffiall  be  charged  with  the  afts  of  his 
' fervffn,t. 
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•fci-vant,  c^one  by  his  command  : however, 
Servants  fliall  not  be  excufed  for  commit- 
ting any  crime,  when  they  aft  by  com- 
mand of  their  mafters,  who  have  no  fuch 
■power  over  them  as  to  enforce  fnch  com- 
mandments. The  commands  of  infants 
or  feme- coverts  are  void. 

COMMANDRY,  a fort  of  benefice,  or 
certain  revenue,  belonging  to  a military 
order,  and  confen'ed  on  antient  knights, 
who  had  done  fervices  to  the  order,  as  the 
<omraandries  of  Malta. 

The  commandries  of  Malta  are  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  : for  as  the  order  confifts  of 
knights,  chaplains,  &c.  there  are  pecu- 
iiar  commandries  or  revenues  attached  to 
.each  ; and  the  knights  to  whom  one  of 
thefe  benefices  is  given,  is  called  com- 
mander. 

There  are  alfo  commandries  for  the  reli- 
.gious  in  the  order  of  St.  Bernard,  and 
St.  Anthony.  The  kings  of  France  have 
converted  feveral  of  the  hofpitals  for  lep- 
ers into  commandries  of  the  order  of  Sr. 
Lazarus. 

COMMELINA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
triandria  monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  whofe 
■corolla  confifts  of  fix  petals  5 the  exte- 
jior  three  of  which  are  fmall,  oval,  and 
concave,  of  the  dimenfions  of  the  peri- 
anthium  ; the  three  interior  and  alter- 
nate petals  are  large,  roundifli,  and  co- 
loured. The  fruit  is  a naked,  roundifti 
capfule,  containing  three  ceils,  and  di- 
vided by  three  valves':  the  feeds,  being-two 
only,  are  angulated. 

COMMEMORATION,  in  a general 
fenfe,  the  remembrance  of  atiy  perfon  or 
thing;  or  the  doing  any  thing  in  ho- 
nour of  a perfon’s  memory,  or  in  re- 
-membrance  of  any  paft  event.  Thus 
the  eucharift  is  a commemoration  of  the 
foft'erings  of  Jeius  Chrift. 

It  is  a praftice  among  the  roman-catho- 
Jics  for  dying  perfons  to  leave  a legacy  to 
the  church,  for  the  rehearfmg  of  maffes 
in  commemoration  of  them, 
Commemoration  is  alfo  the  name  of  two 
religious  feafts,  otherwife  called  All- 
faints and  All-fouls.  See  All-saints 
and  Atl-souls. 

COMMEND  AM,  in  the  ecclefiaftical  law, 
the  truft  or  ^drainiftration  of  the  reve- 
nues of  a benefice,  given  either  to  a lay- 
man, to  hold,  by  way  of  defojitum,  for 
fix  months,  in, -order  to  repairs,  fefr.  or  to 
an  ecclefiafticj;  or  benefited  perfon,  to 
perform  the  paftoral  duties  thereof,  till 
. once  the  benefice  is  provided  with  a re- 
gular incumbent^ 


Commendams  were  formerly  averylaj- 
dahle  inftitution  : for  when  an  eleffive 
benefice  became  vacant,  for  which  the 
ordinary  could  not,  for  fome  reafon 
immediately  provide,  the  care  of  it  was 
recommended  to  fome  man  of  merit,  who 
took  upon  him -the  direftion  of  it,  till  the 
vacancy  was  filled  up,  but  enjoyed  none 
of  the  profits. 

At  length  it  became  a maxim  among  the 
canonift.s,  that  a clerk  might  hold  two 
benefices,  the  one  titular,  and  the  other  in 
commendam  : yet  ftill,  the  commendam 
was  to  continue  only  till  other  provilienj 
were  made ; and  afterwards,  they  began 
to  be -given  for  a determinate  time. 
Commendam,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  it 
likewife  a real  title  of  a regular  benefice, 
fuch  as  an  abbey  or  priory,  given  by  die 
pope  to  a fecular  clerk,  or  even  to  a lay. 
man,  with  a power  to  difpofe  of  theftniis 
thereof  during  life. 

In  England,  the  right  of  granting  bene- 
fices in  commendam  is  veiled  in  the 
crown  by  a ftatute  of  Henry  ’VIII.  This 
right  was  contefted  in  the  reign  of  king 
James  I.  when  it  was  dil'puted,  not  only 
whet-herahe  king  might  grant  a commen- 
dam, but  whether  or  no  they  were  to  he 
granted  without  neceflity. 
COMMENDATORY,  in  a general  fenfe, 
fomething  belonging  to  a ctminiendain. 
COMMENDATORY'  ABBOT.  See  tile  ar- 
ticle Abbot. 

-COMMENDATUS,  in  our  old  collom!, 
one  that  lives  under  the  patronage  of  feme 
great  perfon  : hence  commendati  homines, 
were  thofe  who  by  voluntary  homage  pal 
■themfelves  under  the  proteftion  ofa  fupe- 
rior-lord;  and  commendati  dimidii, thofe 
who  had  dependahee  on  two  feveral  lotils, 
and  were  to  pay  each  one  half  of  theirho- 
mage. 

COMMENSURABLE,  among  geometri- 
cians, an  appellation  given  to  fuch  quan- 
tities as  are  meafured  by  one  and  ihe 
fame  common  meafure : thus  if  tlielim 

V— t- -1 — k-+— i — M CL  b 

8,  and  the  line  _gi.  ; /— I — ' / equalto 

4.  inches,  thefe  two  lines  will  be  com- 
menfurable,  lince  the  fame  commonmea- 
fure  »,  meafures  them  both. 
CoMMENS-tTR ABLE  NUMBERS,  .whethenn- 
tegers  or  fraftions,  are  fuch  as  can  b( 
meafured  or  divided  by  fome  other  nuiu- 
ber,  without  any  remainder : fuch  an 
12  and  18,  as  being  meafured  by  6 ovv 
.COMMENSURABLK  in  POWER,  is  OT" 
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figlit  lines,  when  their  fquares  are  mea- 
fured  by  one  and  the  fame  fpace,  or  fu- 
perficies. 

CoMMENSURABtE  SURDS,  thofe  that  be- 
ing  reduced  to  their  lead  terms,  become 
ttii'e  figurative  quantities  of  their  kind  ; 
and  are  therefore  as  a rational  quantity  to 
a rational  one. 

CorUMEN^TARY,  or  Comment,  in 
matters  of  literature,  an  illuftration  of 
the  difficult  or  obfcure  paflages  of  an 
author. 

It  is  an  obfervation  of  Evremond,  that 
commentators  ufually  find  beauties,  ■ and 
even  doftrines,  that  the  original  author 
never  dreamt  of. 

Commentary,  or  Commentaries,  like- 
wife  denotes  a kind  of  hiftory,  or  me- 
moirs of  certain  tranfaftions,  wherein  the  , 
author  had  a confiderable  hand  : fuch  are 
the  commentaries  of  Caefar. 

COMMERCE,  a term  ufed  for  the  buy- 
ing, felling,  or  bartering  of  all  manner 
of  commodities,  in  order  to  profit  by  the 
fame, 

Initead  of  fhewing  how  commerce  fkm- 
rilhed,  and  what  encouragement  it  met 
with  among  the  Egyptians,  Phoenicians, 
Carthaginians,  Greeks,  Romans,  £fc.  our 
labour  will  be  better  bellowed  in  exa- 
mining npon  what  footing  it  Hood  among 
our  anceftors,  and  how  it  is,  or  ought  to 
beefteemed  at  prefent.  The  large  fllare 
wh'ch  the  trading  part  of  the  nation  has 
in  the  legillatiire,  evidently  proves  how 
high  it  was  valued  by  our  anceftors  : 
for  whilft  one,  or  at  the  utmoft  two 
members  were  thought  fufficient  to  repre- 
fent  a whole  county  in  parliament,  moft 
boroughs  fend  an  equal  number  of  bur- 
geffes  to  take  care  of  their  trading  in- 
terell  i fo  that  thefe  laft  amount  to  334, 
whereas  the  knights  for  the  counties  are 
only  80,  and  the  citizens  for  the  cities  50. 
Great  traders  have  likewife  been  diftin- 
guilhed  by  particular  marks  of  honour. 
They  have  been  created  knights,  knights 
of  (he  Garter  and  Bath,  bannerets,  ba- 
ronets, barons  and  earls ; which  fiiffi- 
cicntly  proves,  that  trading  was  not  only 
formerly,  but  is,  at  prefent,  thought  to 
be  of  the  greateft  confequence  to  the  na- 
lion  i and  never  did,  or  can,  by  our 
bws  and  cuftoms,  detraft  from  any  man 
or  family;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
feme  of  ihe  belt  hoiifes  among  the  nobi- 
lity are  the  defcendants  of  great  traders : 
thus  the  late  ear!  of  Haverfham  was  ori- 
ginallyamerchant.theprefent  earl  of  Til- 
svy’s  grandfather  the  fame;  as  wa«  the 
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great-grandfather  of  the  prefent  duke  of 
Bedford,  and  rtumberlefs  others.  And! 
why  lliould  not  commerce,  as  well  as  iaw 
artd'divinity,  or  the  fword,  be  a road  to 
the  higheft  honour  ? It  is  prudence  and 
aflivity  that  diftinguifhes  a man  from  the 
common'  herd  of  mankind ; and  if  he 
who  faves  a town,  or  a body  of  troops,  be 
rewarded  with  honours,  is  not  juft,  that 
the  man  who  eftablifltes  new  manufac- 
tures, or  branches  of  trade,  whereby  thou- 
fands  are  not  only  maintained  but  made 
happy,  fhould  be  honoured  by  hispiince, 
and  refperSed  by  bis  fellow-fubjedts  ? 

As  to  the  great  advantages  of  commerce, 
may  it  not  be  deemed  the  balls  of  civil  fo- 
ciety,  and  the  moft  neceffary  principle 
to  unite  all  men  of  whatever  country  or 
condition  f Is  it  hot  an  unexhaiiliible 
fource  of  plenty  to  all  the  world  ? By  it, 
the  mercantiie  people  of  all  nations  leetn 
to  be  but  one  body  rncorpoi-ated  ; the 
riches  of  every  trading  town  circulate 
into  the  hands  of  poor  and  induftrious 
mechanics ; and  the  neceflities  and  con- 
veniencies  of  one  place  fupplied  from  the 
moft  diftant  fliores  of  the-Eaft  and  Weft 
Indies.  Without  commerce,  the  greateft 
Rates  make  but  a poor  figure  ; being  ne, 
glefiled  and  defpil'ed  by  their  neighbours, 
and  unable  to  provide  for  their  numerous 
poor  at  home  : whereas  where  commerce 
flourifhes,  thefe  add  grandeur  to  the  ftate, 
and  the  merchants  live  like  princes,  and 
at  the  fame  time  provide  the  finews  of 
war  againft  the  moft  daring  attacks  of 
theireneraies. 

The  cities  of  Venice  and  Genoa  have 
been  raifed  merely  by'  commerce  ; and  to 
its  decay,  may  be  al'ciibed  the  diminu- 
tion of  their  influence  and  power.  So-long 
as  the  counts  of  Flanders  careffed  the 
woollen-mamifafilurers,  nothing  could 
compare  to  the  wealth  of  the  cities  of 
Bruges  and  Ghent : whereas  the  work- 
men, when  loaded  with  impofitions  and 
taxes,  together  with  their  manufaflures, 
carried  riches  and  wealth  to  England  and 
Antwerp.  Holland  receives  from,  and 
fends  embaffadors  to,  crowned  heads.  It 
ranks  with  the  moft  diftinguillied  ttates, 
and  is  behind  none  of  them  for  the 
plenty  it  enjoys  both  of  the  necefl'ary  and 
the  agreeable,  for  the  boldnel's  of  its  ^n- 
terprizes,  and  the  wifdom  of  its  govern- 
ment. And  what  are  the  Dutch  but  a 
fet  of  merchants,  who  take  a pride  in 
being  fuch  ? Since  the  fpirit  of  commerce 
'has  fpread  itfelf  over  that  little  corner  of 
the  world,  it  has  aflumed  a new  face ; the 

waters 
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waters  have  been  carried  ofF;  the  grounds 
of  their  habitations  are  daily  railed,  and 
rendered  firmer  and  firmer  ; their  towns 
are  become  models  of  neatnefs  and  con- 
veniency  ; and  the  draining  of  their  lands 
has  made  way  for  gardening  and  liUl- 
bandry.  As  to  England,  the  cofiveni- 
ence  and  multitude  of  its  ports,  the  good- 
nefs  of  its  commodities,  and  the  induftry 
and  ingenuity  of  its  workmen,  have  efta- 
blilhed  its  trade  fo  as  to  admit  of  no  rival 
but  the  Dutch.  England  trades  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  nof  does  any  nation 
drive  fitch  a trade  as  (he  does  with  her 
own  commodities  ; for  the  dutch  trade 
confifts  chiefly  in  the  tranfportation  of 
foreign  goods  from  one  country  to  ano- 
ther. Not  only  at  London,  where  the 
great  trading  companies  are  eltabliflied, 
but  at  Briftol,  Liverpool,  and  all 
over  the  kingdom,  does  commerce  exert 
its  kindly  influence  : for  not  to  mention 
the  vaft  number  of  merchants,  manu- 
fadlurers,  and  other  perfons  immediately 
engaged  in  trade,  does  not  the  gardener, 
the  farmer,  the  grazier,  the  landed  gen- 
tleman, and  even  the  nobleman  in  a 
manner  live  by  it ; nay,  is  it  not  the 
mod  folid  fupport  of  die  prince,  and  of 
the  ftate  itfelf  ? 

Confidering,  therefore,  the  vaft  impor- 
tance of  this  employment,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  the  nations  of  Europe  feem  to  vie 
with  each  other,  which  fliall  give  it  the 
greateft  encouragement;  and  to  the  ho- 
nour of  our  government  it  muft  be  al- 
lowed, that,  in  this  refpefl,  Britain  yields 
to  none  of  them.  Bounties,  drawbacks, 
prohibitions,  Sfr.  and  even  the  eftablifli- 
ment  of  trading  companies,  with  exclu- 
five  privileges  ; all  have  this  great  and 
important  objeft  in  view.  See  the  ar- 
ticles, Bounty,  Drawback,  &c. 

As  to  the  branches  of  commerce  treated 
of  in  this  diftionary,  they  are  very  nu- 
merous, but  may  be  arranged  nnder  thefe 
heads : i . Thole  which  are  merely  mer- 
cantile, or  between  merchant  and  mer- 
chant: fuch  are  bills  of  exchange,  ac- 
counts of  fates,  company-partnerfliip, 
faftor,  fupercargo,  infurance,  book- 
keeping, &c.  z.  Thofe  relative  to  fhip- 
ping,  as  average,  barratry,  bottomry, 
bill  of  lading,  charter-party,  freight, 
SSjc.  3.  Thofe  relating  to  exportation 
and  importation,  as  bounty,  drawback, 
duties,  cuftoms,  board  of  trade  and  plan- 
tation, @’f.  4.  Such  as  regard  manu- 

factures, as  cloth,  linen,  fluffs,  hats,  lace, 


Sfr.  and  hence  woollen-draper,  liajn. 
draper,  6fr. 

COMMINATORY,  an  appellation  given 
to  vvhatever  threatens  punifhmem,  or 
forae  penalty  : fiich  is  that  part  oF  Me- 
lon’s fentence  of  banilhnient,  which 
makes  it  death  if  he  return  before  a cer- 
tain tithe.  , 

COMMINUTION,  derio'tds  the  breaking, 
or  rather  grinding,  a body  to  very  wi 
particles.. 

COMIVilSSARY,  in  the  eccjefiaftical  law, 
an  officer  of  the  bifhop,  who  exercifes 
fpiritual  jurirdiflfon  in  places  of  a dio-  j 
cefe  fo  far  from  the  epil'copal  fee,  yhal 
the  chancellor  cannot  call  the  people  Id 
the  bidiop’s  principal  confiftory  court, 
without  giving  them  too  much  inconve- 
nienpy. 

In  Scotland,  thefe  cornmlffaries  Sre  Siil 
continu.ed,  notwithftanding  epifcopacj  is 
now  no  more. 

Commissary,  in  a military  fenfe,  is  of 
three  forts. 

Commissary  general  of  the  mujkrs,  ah 
officer  appointed  to  mufter  the  army,  as 
often  as  the  general  thinks  proper,  in  or- 
der to  know  the  ftrength  of  each  regi- 
ment and  company,  to  receive  and  in- 
fpeiSl  the  mufter-rolls,  -and  to  keep  art 
exaft  ftate  of  the  ftrength  of  the  army. 

Commissary  givers/  f fores,  an  officer 
in  the  artillery,  who  has  the  chai'geofall  ' 
the  Itores,  for  which  he  is  accountable  to 
the  efiice  of  ordnance. 

Com  MISS. ary  general  of  ■ptonjlfom,  an  offir 
cer  who  has  the  infpeflion  of  the  bread, 
and  provifionsof  the  army. 

COMMISSION,  in  common  law,  the  war- 
rant or  letters-patent  which  all  perfons, 
exercifing  jurifdiflion,  have  to  empower 
them  to  hear  or  determine  any  caufe  or 
fuit:  as  the  coramifiion  of  the  judges,  Sc 
Moft  of  the  great  officers  judicial  and 
minifterial  of  the  realm,  are  madealfobji 
commiffion  ; by  means  of  corhmiffion, 
oaths,  cognizance  of  fines,  anfwers  in 
chancery,  &€.  are  taken  ; witnelTes  ex- 
amined, offices  found,  &.c. 

Commission  of  anticipation,  was  aconi- 
miflion  formerly  iffued  under  the  great 
feal,  to  colledl  a fubfidy  before  the  day. 

Commission  of  ajfociatian,  was  a com- 
million  under  the  great  feal,  to  affociaie 
two  or  more  learned  perfons  with  tlrf 
juftices  in  the  circuits  and  counties  ol 
Wales. 

Commission  of  banhruptcy,  is  the  coni- 
miflion  that  ifl'uss  from  the  lord  ctaf 

sellot,' 
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cellor,  on  a perfon’s  becoming  a bank- 
rupt within  any  of  the  ftatutes,  dire6fed 
to  certain  commifTioners  appointed  to  ex- 
amine into  it,  and  to  fecure  the  bank- 
rupt’s lands  and  efFefts,  for  the  fati'fac- 
tion  of  his  creditors.  See  Bankrupt. 

Commission  of  charitable  ufes  ilTties  out  of 
the  chancery,  diredled  to  the  bi/liop  and 
others  of  the  diocefe,  where  any  lands 
given  towards  charitable  ufes  are  niilap- 
plied,  &c.  in.  order  to  inquire  into  and 
rtdrefs  the  abufe. 

Commission  of  delegates,  a cominifTion 
under  the  great  feal,  ilirefled  to  certain 
perfoijs,  ufually  two  or  three  temporal 
lords,  as  many  bifliops,  and  two  judges  of 
the  law,  authorifing  them  to  lit  upon  an 
appeal  to  the  king,  in  the  court  of  chan- 
cery, from  a fentence  given  by  the  arch- 
billiop  in  any  eccirftaftical  caufe. 

Commission  of  lunacy  iffues  out  of  the 
court  of  chancery,  to  inquire  whether  a 
perfon  reprefented  to  be  a lunatic  be  (b  or 
not. 

Commission  of  peace.  See  the  article 
Justices  of  the  peace. 

Co.MMISSiON  of  rebellion,  generally  term- 
ed a writ  of  rebellion,  ilTues  where  a per- 
foil,  after  proclamation  made  by  the 
(hcriff,  on  a procefs  out  of  the  chancery 
or  exchequer,  required,  upon  pain  of  his 
allegiance,  to  prefent  himfelf  to  the  court 
by  a day  afligned,  neglefls  to  appear. 

Commission  of  fewers,  is  a commilTion 
direfled  to  certain  perfons,  to  infpeft  and 
fee  drains  and  ditches  well  kept  in  the 
marfliy  and  fenny  parts  of  England,  for 
the  better  conveying  of  water  into  the 
fea,  and  prel'erving  the  grafs  on  the  land. 
See  the  article  Sewer  . 

Commission  officers.  See  the  article 
Officer. 

Commission,  in  commerce.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Facto R.AGE.  , 

COMMISSIONER,  a peifon  authorifed 
by  commiirion,  letters-patent,  or  other 
lawful  warrant,  to  examine  any  matters, 
or  execute  any  public  office,  fs’c.  See 
Commission  and  Warrant. 

Belides  thole  relating  to  judicial  proceed- 
ings, there  are 

Com.missioners  of  the  cufioms.  See  the 
article  Customs. 

C0.MMISS10NERS  of  excife.  Ses  Excise. 

Commissioners  of  the  nawy.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Navy. 

Lords  Commissioners  of  the  treafury. 
See  Treasury  and  Exchectuer. 

There  are  alfo  conimillioiiers  of  hawkers 
VoL,  I. 


and  pedlars,  commiffioners  of  alienation., 
commidioners  of  the  (lamps,  Sec. 

COMMISSUM-FIDEI,  or  FiDEi  COM- 
MISSUM.  .See  FlDEl  COMMISSUM. 

COMMISSURE,  comm-Jftira,^  a word  ufed 
by  feveral  authors  for  the  (mail  pores  of 
any  body,  or  the  little  clefts,  cavities,  or 
inlerft'ces,  which  are  between  the  par- 
ticle.s  of  any  body,  efpecially  when  the 
particles  are  broadiffi  and  flatifli,  and  lie 
contiguous  to  one  another  like  very  thin 
plates.  See  the  article  Pore,  &c. 

Commissure,  in  architeflure,  &c.  the  ’ 
joint  of  two  [tones,  or  the  application  of 
the  fide  of  one.  to  that  of  the  other. 

Commitment,  in  law,  the  fending 

of  a peribn,  thargqd  with  fome  crime, 
to  prifon,  by  warrant,  or'  order. 

A commitment  may  be  made  by  the  king 
and  council,  by  the  judges  of  the  law, 
llie  jullices  of  peace,  or  other  magiftratc, 
who  have  authority  by  the  laws  and  lla- 
tutes  of  the  realm  fo  to  do.  Every  com- 
mitment fliould  be  made  hy  warrant  un- 
der tlie  hand  and  feal  of  the  party  coni- 
mitiing,  and  the  cau.fe  of  cemmitinent 
is  to  be  expreffied  in  the  wairint.  The 
terms  of  it  inuft  alfo  require  the  criminal 
to  be  kept  in  cullody  till  difeharged  ac- 
cording to  due  courle  of  law,  &c. 

CO.VIMITTEE.  one  or  more  perfons,  to 
whom  the  confiJeralion  or  oedering  of  a 
matter  is  referred,  either  by  fome  court, ' 
or  by  the  confeni  of  parties,  to  whom  it 
belongs. 

Committee  oJ  the  king,  is  ufed,  in  onr 
old  cuftuins,  for  the  widow  of  the  king’s 
ten.ant,  committed,  by  the  antient  laws 
of  the  realm,  to  the  kjng's  caie  and  pro- 
tedlion 

Committee  of  parliament,  a certain  mim- 
her  of  niembeis  appointed  hy  the  houfe, 
for  tl»E  examination- of- a hill,  making- 
report  of  an  inquiry,  proc'el's  of  the 
houfe,  (sc. 

When  a parliament  is  called,  and  the 
fpesker  and  members  have  taken  the 
oaths,  there  are  committees  appointed 
to  (it  on  certain  days,  vix.  the  com- 
mittee of  privileges  and  elebliops,  of  re- 
ligion, of  trade,  g’f.  which  are  (landing 
com  mittees. 

Sometimes  the  whole  houfe  refolves  itfelf 
into  a committee,  on  which  occafioii  each 
perfon  has  a right  to  fpeak  and  reply  as 
oiten  as  he  pleafes,  which  is  not  the  cafe’ 
when  a h.ou'e  is  not  in  a cooiiniltce. 

Commodate,  among  ci- 

vilians, differ  only  from  a loan,  as  things 
4T  lent 
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lent  mny  be  returned  in  kind,  tliougb  not 
in  identity  j wliich  is  otherwife  in  regard 
to  the  commodate. 

COMMODITY,  in  a general  fenfe,  de- 
notes tid  torts  of  wares  and  tnercliandifes 
whatib  ver  that  ;t  peribn  deals  or  trades 

, in.  Set  th  aiticl-’  Commerce. 

Staple  Commodities,  I'ucli  wares  and 
inn  cliandil'es  as  are  commorly  and  readi- 
ly fold  in  a market,  or  exported  abroad  ; 
being,  tor  the  mod  pair,  the  proper  pro- 
duce or  maniifailiire  of  the  coiintiy. 

Commodore,  in  maritime  affairs,  an 
officer  of  the  hritifli  navy,  commiliioned 
by  the  lords  o*  the  admiralty,  or  by  an 
admiral,  to  command  a fquadron  of  men 
of  war  in  chief. 

COMMON;  ibinething  lhaf  belongs  to  all 
alike,  in  cortiadiilir.61ion  to  proper,  pe- 
ciiliat , &c.  Thus  the  earth  is  laid  to  be 
out*  common  mother. 

Common  Bench,  a name  by  which  the  court 
of  comtntr.n  pleas  was  antiently  called. 

. Seethe  artipl-  Common  pi.has. 

Common  COUNCIL.  SeeCouNciL. 

Common  duct,  in  anatomy.  See  thear- 

_ tide  Duct. 

COM.MON  hunt,  the  chief  huntfman  be- 
longing to  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen 
o*  Lontlon. 

Common  law,  that  body  of  rules  received 
as  law  in  England,  helore  any  ftatute 
■was  enafled  in  parliament  to  alter  the 
fame. 

The  common  law  is  grounded  upon  the 

. geniral  cultoms  of  the  realm,  including 
the  law  of  natiite,  the  law  of  God,  and 
the  principles  and  m ixiins  of  law  : it  is 
alfo  founded  on  reafon,  .as  faid  to  be  the 
perfeflion  of  reafon,  acquired  by  long 
ftudy,  obfervation,  and  experience,  and 
refined  by  the  learned  in  all  ages.  It  may 
likewile  be  laid  to  be  the  common  birth- 
right that  the  l'ubj?6f  has  fur  the  fafe- 
;^uard  and  defence  not  only  ot  his  goods, 
lands,  and  rcvcmie.',  but  of  his  wifr, 
childicn,  life,  fame,  &fc.  Our  common 
law,  it  is  faid,  after  the  heptaichy,  was 
c.'lieilod  together  into  a body,  by  oivers 
of  our  antient  kings.  Who  commanded, 
that  it  lliouid  be  obfcrved  ihroiigh  the 
tliigdom;  and  it  was  therefore  called 
coliimbn  law,  becau.fe  it  wa'.  common  to 
the  whole  nation,  and  helore  onl,  aff'iil- 
ed  certain  p'aits  thereof;  being  antiently 
called  the  lcj|c-iigl)t,  ihr  t ts,  the  riglit  of 
the  reople.  S^e  the  article  Law. 

Co.\lMON  PL.AtE  Bbok,aclcOrrfdria,amo’A^ 
the  learned,  denotes  a reglll.  r of  what 
bhihgs  btcui'j  worthy  to  be  noted  in  the 


courfe  of  a man’.s  ftudy,  fo  difpofed,  as 
th-at  among  a number  of  fubjefls,  anyone 
may  be  eaftly  found.  Several  perlons 
have  their  leveral  methoils  of  ordering 
them;  but  that  which  is  heft  recom- 
mended, is  Mr.  Locke’s  method,  which 
he  has  publillied  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Toil- 
nard,  determined  thereto  by  the  great 
conveniency  and  advantage  he  (lad  found 
from  it,  in  twenty  years  experience,  The 
fubllnnce  ot  this  method  is  as  follows. 
The  til  it  page  of  the  book,  or,  for  more 
room,  the  two  (lift  pages  fronting  each 
other,  are  to  ferve  for  a kind  of  index  to 
the  whole,  and  contain  reletencfs  to  eve- 
ry place  or  matter . therein  : in  the  com- 
inod.ions  contrivance  of-this,  fo  as  it  may 
admit  of  a fulKcient  variety  of  materials, 
without  confnfion,  all  the  fecret  of  the 
method  confilts.  The  manner  of  it,  ss 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Locke,  will  be  conceiv- 
ed from  the  Ldlowing  fpecimen,  wherein 
what  is  to  be  done  in  the  book,  for  all 
the  "letters  of  the  alphabet,  isheiellicmn 
in  the  fit  ft  four : ' 


a 

e 

A 

i 

0 

ii 

a 

e -h. 

B 

i 

0 

u 

a 

e 

C 

2 

0 

u 

a 

e 

D 

i 

0 

u 

The  index  of  the  common  place  book hf- 
irg  thus  formed,  it'is  ready  for  the  tak- 
ing do'vii.any  thing  therein. 

Ill  order  to  this,  conftder  to  what  head 
the  tiling'  yon  would  enter  is  moft  natu- 
rally relerred  ; and  under  which  cat 
would  be  led  to  look  for  fiich  a thing:  ia 
this  head  or  word  regard  is  had  toiheiy'- 
tial  lett-.-r,  and  thh  firft  vowel  that  fol- 
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lows  it  5 which  are  the  charai^leriftic' let- 
ters whereon  all  the  life  of  the  index,  de- 
pends. 

Suppofe,  e.^.  I would  enter  down  a paf- 
fage  that  refers  to  the  head  beauty  ; B,  t 
conlider,  is  the  initial  letter,  and  e the 
firft  vowel  : then,  looking  upon  the  index 
for  the  partition  B,  and  therein  the  line 
e (which  is  the  place  for  all  words  whofe 
letter  is  B,  and  the  firtf  vowel  e ; as 
beauty,  beneficence,  bread,  bleeding,  l)le- 
miflies,  and,  finding  no  numhei  s al- 
ready wrote  to  ilire^f  me  to  any  page  of 
the  book  where  words  of  that  charafte- 
rillic  have  been  entered,  I turn  forward 
to  (he  firft  blank  page  I find,  which  in  a 
frefli  book,  as  this  is  fuppaled  robe,  will 
be  page  2,  and  here  write  w'hat  I have 
occallon  for  on  the  head  beauty  ; begin- 
ning the  head  in  the  margin,  and  indent- 
ing all  the  other  fiibrrrvient  lines,  that 
the  head  may  ftind  out  and  fliew  iilelT  ; 
this  done,  I enter  the  page  where  it  is 
wrote,  i in  tlie  fpace  Bf  5 from 

which  time  the  clafs  B e becomes  wholly 
in  pofl'clfion  of  the  2d  and  third  pages, 
which  are  confignedto  letters  of  this  cha- 
rafteriftic. 

Note,  if  the  head  be  a monofyllahle  be- 
ginningfwith  a vowel,  the  vowel  is  at  ilie 
lame  time  both  the  initial  letter  and  (he 
chara6lc;rillic  vowel  ; iluis,  the  woid  an 
is  to  be  wrote  in  A a.  Mr.  Locke  omits 
three  Icllers  of  the  alphabet  in  bis  index, 
hjiz.  K,  Y,  and  V/,  which  are  fupplied 
by  C,  Ij  and  U,  equivalent  to  them  : and 
as  for  fince  it  is  always  followed  by 
an  he  puts  it  in  the  firlf  place  of  Z \ 
and  fo  has  no  Z K,  which  is  a chara8e- 
riftic  that  very  rarely  occurs.  By  thus 
.making  Q_  the  laft  of  the  index,  its  re- 
gularity is  preferved,  without  diminifli- 
ing  its  extent^  Others  choofe  to  retain 
the  da's  Z and  afiign  a place  for 
below  the  index. 

IF  any  imagine  thefe  hundred  clafies  are 
not  j'nificient  to  comprehend  ail  kinds  of- 
fubjciSts  without  con'fufion,  he  may  follow 
the  f;ime  method,  and  yet  auginent  the, 
number  to  500,  by  taking  in  one  mo-re 
charafteriltic  to  them. 

But  the  inventor  affures  us,  that  in  all  his 
colleftions,  for  a long  feries  of  yv-ars,  he 
never  found  any  deficiency  in  the  index, 
•as  above  laid  down. 

Hr.  Felton,  in  his  Intiodu5lIon  to  the 
Culfics,  ridicules  the  prai51ire  of  com- 
mon-pUcing,  with  more  wit,  however, 
we  think,  than  argument;  for  if  a com- 
mon place  book  be  w’ell  contrived,  if  the 


gular  manner,  the  expedient  mull  cer- 
tainly be  of  great  fervice.  Few  readers 
are  capable- of  remembring- all  the  beau- 
tiful fentiments  and  reflexions  that  are  to 
be  met  with  in  an.  author;  a common- 
place book,  therefore,  is  a repofitory, 
where  fine  obfervations  upon  all  fubjeils 
are  fo  ranged,  that  the  reader  may  have 
recourfe  to  them  on  ail  occafions, 

COMMON'  PLEas  is  one  of  (he  king’s  courts 
now  held  conliintly  in  Wcfimiuller- hall, 
but  in  forme!'  times  was  moveable. 

All  civil  C'ufes,  aswell  real  as  perfonal, 
aie,  or  were  fcnnerly,  tried  in  this  court, 
according  to  the  ttrift  law  of  the  land. 
In  perfcnal  and  m xed  adlions  it,has  a 
concurrent  jurifdiftion  v/ith  the.  king’s 
bench,  hut  has  no  cognizartce  of  pleas  of 
the  crown.  The  a«5fions  belonging  to  the 
court  ol  comuion  pleas  come  tlikher  by 
original,  as  arrefis  and  outlawries ; or  by 
privilege,  or  auachiuent  for  or  againlt 
{xrivileged  peribns';  or  out  "of  inferior 
couits,  not  of  recerd,  by  pone,  recor'dari, 
accedas  ad  curiam,  writ  of  falfe  judg- 
ment, fefc.  The  chief  judge  of  this  court 
is  called  lord  chief  juitice  of  the  common 
pleas,  who  is  alfilted  by  tlire'e  other 
judges:  the  other  officer^  of  the  court  are 
the  culfos  breviuin,  who  is  the  chief 
clerk;  -three  prothonot.iries,  ami  their 
feepndaTies ; the  clerk  of  the  wanaiup, 
clerk  of  the  elfoinf,  fourteen  filazers,  four 
exigtntor?,  a clerk  of  ih?  jurie«,  the  chi- 
rographer,  the  clerk  of  the  king's  .filver, 
clerk  of  t'ne  treafury,  cleik  of  the  feal, 
clerk  of  the  ouilawjie^,  cleik  of  the  in- 
rolment  of  fines  and  recoveries,  and  cleilc 
of  the  errors.  See  the  article  CusTO's 
BREVIUM,  Sfr. 

Common,-  in  law,  that  foil,  the  ufe  of 
which  is  common  to  this  or  that  town  or 
lordfliip.  There  is  common  cf  pafiure 
for  cattle,  and,  aifo  cemmon  of  filliiog, 
coiumon  of  eltovers,  commun  of  turbaij. 

Common  of  fafure  is  divided  into,  t. 
Common  in  grols,  wlie,re  a perfon  .by 
deed  grants  to  another  to  have  common 
alone,  without  any  lands  or  rcntnic-nrs  in 
the  land  of  the  granter.  2.  C<  mmoVi 
appendant,  a right  belonging  to  a man’s 
arable  lands,  of  putting  bealts  common- 
able,  fuch  as  hoi'fes,  oxen,  fiVeep, 
into  another's  ground.  3.  Common  ap- 
purtenant, what  belongs  to  an  eliate  for 
all  manner  of  beafis,  commrtnable,  or  not 
fo:  common  appurtsnant)  may  be  ievtied 
from  fhe  land  vvhcT-cto  it  u belori|.i.!}.,% 
4 T 2-  " ' ,bb^ 
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but  not  coiTunon  appendant;  and  the  one 
may  pertain  to  a hout'e,  pallurCj  S’f. 
though  not  ihe  other.  4..  Common  per 
ca'ufe  de  vicinage,  becaufe  of  neighbour- 
hood ; a liberty  that  the  tenants  of  one 
lord,  in  one  town,  have  to  common  with 
tenants  of  another  lord,  in  another  town. 
Thofe  that  claim  this  kind  of  common, 
may  not  put  their  cattle  in  the  common 
of  the  other  lord,  for  then  they  are  di- 
Itrainable ; but  turning  them  into  their 
own  fields,  if  they  ftray  into  the  neigh- 
bour-common they  mull  be  fuffered. 

Common  of  ejlonjers  fignifies  a right  of  tak- 
ing wood  out  of  another  perfon’s  woods, 
for  houfe-bote,  plough-bote,  and  hay- 
bote.  "If  a tenant  take  mWe  houfe-bote, 
fefr,  than  is  needful,  he  may  be  puniflied 
for  it  as  a walle:  and  where  a perfon  has 
this  common,  if  the  owner  of  the  land 
cuts  down  all  Ihe  wood,  fo  that  there  is 
none  left  for  him,  he  may  bring  affile  of 
efiovers,  or  aftion  in  the  cafe. 

Common  of  ffcary  fignifies  a liberty  of 
fifhing  in  another’s  water  s though  com- 
mon of  filhing  to  exclude  the  owner  of 
the  foil,  is  agalnll  law ; yet  a perfon  by 
prefcription  may  have  a feparate  right  of 
filhing  in  a water,  and  the  owner  be  ex- 
cluded, as  one  may  grant  fuch  right  with- 
out granting  the  foil  or  the  wr^r. 

Common  oj  turbary  fignifies  a licence  to  dig 
turf  on  the  ground  of  another,  or  in  the 
lord's  wafte.  It  is  appendant,  or  appur- 
tenant to  a hoiife,  but  not  to  lands,  and 
it  gives  no  right  to  the  land  whence  it  is 
taken. 

Common  day,  in  plea  of  land,  fignifies 
an  ordinary  day  in  court,  as  in  eight  days 
of  hiilary,  from  the  day  of  ealler  in  fif- 
teen days. 

Common  intendment,  a common  mean- 
ing of  any  thing,  without  draining  it  to 
any  foreign,  remote,  or  particular  lenfe. 
Hence  bar  to  common  intendment,  is  a 
genenal  bar,  which  commonly  difables  the 
plaintiff's  declaration.  There  are  feveral 
cafes  where  it  takes  place  in  ciir  law. 

Common  PieaVER.  is  the  liturgy  in  the 
church  of  England.  Clergymen  are  to  ufe 
the  public  form  of  prayeis  prcfcribed  by 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ; and  re- 
futing to  do  fo,  or  ufirig  any  other  public 
prayers,  are  punilhable  by  i Eliz.  c.  ii. 

Common,  in  grammar,  denotes  the  gen- 
der of  nouns,  which  are  cquallyiappli- 
cabie  to  buth  fexes  : thus  farens,  a pa- 
rent, is  of  the  common  gender. 

Co.MMON,  in  geometry,  i?  applied  to  an 
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angle,  line,  or  the  Kke,  which  belongs 
equally  to  two  figures.. 

Common  divisor,  a quantity  or  number 
which  exaflly  divides  two  or  more  other 
quantities'  or  numbers,  without  leaving 
any  remainder. 

Common  meafure,  is  fuch  a number  as  ex- 

, a£lly  meafures  two  or  more  numbers 
without  a remainder. 

Greatef  CoiiUO'S  meafure,  of  two  or  more 
numbers,  is  the  greaiell  number  that  can 
meafure  them  ; as  4 is  the  greatell  com- 
mon meafure  of  8 and  12. 

Common  ray,  in  optics,  is  a right  line 
drawn  from  the  point  of  concurrence  of 
the  too  optical  axes  ihrongh  the  mitldle 
of  the  right  line,  paffiiig  through  the  cen- 
ter of  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

Common  objcSl.  See  the  article  Object. 

Common ferfory.  See  the  article  Sensory, 
Commoner,  or  gentleman  com- 
moner, in  the  nniverfities,  a Itudent  en- 
tered in  a certain  rank. 

COMMONS,  or  House  of  commons, a 
denomination  given  to  the  lower  houlbof 
parliament.  See  Parliament, 

Commons,  or  Commonalty,  likewife 
fignifies  the  whole  body  of  the  people  un- 
der the  degree  of  a baron,  whether  knighlr, 
gentlemen,  hurgelTes,  yeomen,  Sfr. 

Donors  Co.MMONS.  See  College  of  ci- 
njiUans. 

CoM.MONS  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  dated  public 
diet  of  fome  fociely,  as  a college,  the  inns 
of  court,  £fr.  to  whi.jh  all  the,  members 
are  cbhged  to  contribute,  whether  they 
attend  or  not. 

COMMON’WE  ALTH,  the  fame  with  re- 
public.  See  the  article  Republic. 

COMMOTE,  m political  geography,  the 
half  of  a cantred.  SeeCANTRED. 

COMMOTION,  an  intelline  motion  in  the 
parts  of  any  thing. 

In  medicine  the  term  is  applied  to  a blow 
or  fiiake  of  the  brain.  Thus  a fall  oc- 
cafions  a commotion,  producing  fome- 
times  a contrafiffure,  and  at  other  timesa 
.■■upture  of  the  veffels,  and  an  apofthuroc 
by  lhaking  the  whole  mafs  of  the  brain. 

COMMUNAM  APPP.OPRIARE,  in  law. 
See  the  article  Appp-opriaRE. 

COMMUNIBUS  Locis,  a latin  term  fre- 
quently ufed  by  philofophical  writers,  im- 
plying fome  medium  or  common  rela- 
ticn  between  feveral  places.  Thus  Dr. 
Keil  fuppofes  the  ocean  to  be  one'qiiat- 
te_r  of  a mile  deep  communibus  locis,  that 
is  at  a medium,  or  taking  one  place  with 
another. 
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CoMMITNIBUS  ANNishas  the  fame  mean- 
ing with  regard  to  time,  that  communibii! 
has  has  with  regard  to  places. 

COMMUNICATING,  in  divinity,  the 
aft  of  leceiving  the  facrament,  or  com- 
munion. See  Communion. 

Proteftants,  as  well  as  the  greek  church, 
communicate  under  both  kinds  ; but  the 
papifts  deny  the  cup  to  the  laity, 

COMMUNICATION,  in  a general  fenfe, 
the  aft  of  imparting  fo'mething  to  ano- 
ther 

Communication  is  alfo  nfedforthe  con- 
neftion  ot  one  thing  with  another,  or  the 
paffage  from  one  place  to  another  : thus 
a gal  lery  is  a commu  nication  between  two 
apartments. 

Communication  of  idioms^  in  theology, 
the  aft  of  imparting  the  attributes  of 
one  of  the  natures  in  Jefus  Chrilf  to  the 
other. 

It  is  by  this  communication  that  we  fay 
God  fuffered,  and  died,  £fc.  which, 
ftriftly  Ipeaking,  is  only  undeiftood  of 
the  human  nature  5 and  is  wholly  found- 
ed on  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  the 
perfon  of  Chrift. , 

The  lutherans  carry  the  communication 
of  idioms  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  Jefus 
Chrift  is  not  only  in  his  divine  naiuie, 
and  by  reafon  of  his  divine  perfon,  but 
a^lb,  really  and  properly,  in  his  huma- 
nity, immortal,  iminenfe,  £ff. 

Co.mmunication  of  motion,  tlie  aft:  where- 
by a body  at  reft  is  put  into  motion  by  a 
moving  body  ; or,  it  is  the  acceleration 
of  motion  in  a body  already  moving. 
SiiTfaac  Newton  demonilrates,  that  ac- 
tion and  re-aftion  are  equal  and  op-po- 
lite j fo  that  one  body  Itriking  againft 
another,  and  thereby  occafioning  a change 
in  its  motion,  does  in  itfelf  undergo  the 
fame  change  in  its  own  motion  the  con- 
trary way.  Whence  a moving  body, 
ftriking  diriftly  againft  anather  at  reft, 
lofesas  n uch  of  its  motion  as  it  ccmimu- 
nicates  to  the  other,  and  they  will  proceed 
with  the  fame  velocity  as  if  grown  into 
one  niafs. 

If,  therefore,  the  body  in  motion  be 
triple  that  at  reft,  againft  which  it  ftrikes, 
it  will  lofe  a fou.tli  part  of  its  motion  ; 
and  whereas,  before  the  llroko,  it  would 
have  run  over,  <u.  g.  a line  of  40  feet  in 
a given  time,  it  will  or/y  run  over  ;d 
after  it ; having  loft  a fourth  pait  of  its 
velocity. 

It  a moving  body  ftrike  another  alrea- 
dy in  motiohj  the  fiift  will  augment  the 


veldcity^of  the  latter;  but  will  lofe  lefs 
of  its  own  motion,  than  if  the  latter  had! 
been  abfolutely  at  reft.  Thus,  if  a body- 
in  motion  be  triple  of  another  at  reft, 
and  ftrike  againft  it  with  *4  degrees  of 
motion,  it  will  communicate  6 degrees 
of  its  motion  to  the  other,  and  retain 
itfelf : whereas  if  the  other  had  already 
4 degrees  of  motion,  the  firft  would 
only  communicate  3,  and  retain  zi  ; 
lince  thofe  3 were  fufficient,  in  regard  to; 
the  inequality  of  the  bodies,  to  make  them, 
proceed  vvilh  equal  velociiy. 

After  the  fame  manner  may  be  deter- 
mined the  other  laws  of  ccmmunicatioa 
of  motion  in  bodies  perfeftly  hard  and; 
void  of  all  elafticity  : hut  all  hard  bodies^ 
that  we  know  of,  have  an  elaflic  power, 
and  the  laws  are  different,  and  mucht 
more  intire  in  eiaftic  bodies.  See  the 
articles  Elasticity  and  Percussion.- 
If  a body  happen  to  decline  out  of  the 
^way,  when  moved  by  another,  fo  as  to 
leave  a free  paffage  to  the  body  by  whicl^ 
it  was  moved,  yet  that  will  only  proceed 
with  the  velocity  which  it  had  after  its 
communication  to  the  other,  and  noc 
with  that  it  had  before;  it  being  a rule,- 
that  every  thing  endeavours  to  perfevere, 
not  in  the  (late  wherein  it  was  formerlv,- 
but  in  that  wiitrein  it  is  at  that  junflure. 
Therefore  a body  that  has  already  lolb 
part  of  its  morion,  by  its  meeting  with 
-another,  may  Hill  lofe  more  by  a fecbnd,- 
aiid  a third,  lb  as,  at  length,  to  become 
perfeftly  quiet, 

I-Ic-ncf,  it  two  unequal  homogeneous  bo- 
dies move  in  a tight'  line  with  the  fame 
velocity,  the  greatell  mult  perfevere  in  mo- 
tion longer  than  the  fraaller;  for  the 
motions  of  bodies  are  as  their  raaffess 
but  each  communicates  of  its  motion  to 
the  circumjacent  bodies  which  touch  it-s 
furface:  file  larger  body,  therefore,  tho’ 
it  has  much  more  furface  than  the  final- 
ler,  yet  having  lefs  in  proportion  to  its 
niafs  or  quantity  of  matter  than  the  fmal- 
ler,  will  lofe  a lefs  proportion  of  its  mo- 
tion, every  monTent,  than  the  fmaller. 

^ Communication.  See  the  ar» 
tide  Brirge. 

Lines  of  Communication,  in  military 
matters,  trenches  made  to  continue  ana 
preferve  a fafe  correfpondence  between 
two  foits  or  polls  j or  at  a ficge,  between 
two  approaches,  that  they  may  relieve 
one  another. 

COMMUNION,  in  matters  of  religion, 
the  being  united  in  doftrine  and  djici- 
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pline  i in  which  fenfe  of  the  word,  dif- 

. ■ ierent  churches  are  faid  to  hold  commu- 
jiion  with  each  otlier. 

In  the  primitive  chiiftian  church,  every 
bifliop,  was  obliged,  after  his  ordination, 
to  fend  circular  letters  to  foreign  churches, 
to  fignify  that  he  was  in  communion 
with  them.  The  three  grand  cbmniu- 
nions  into  which  the  chriltian  church  is 
at  prefent  divided,  is  that  of  the  church 
cf  Rome,  the  greek  church,  and  the  pro- 
teftant  church  : huf  originally  all  chrif- 
tians  were  in  communion  with  each  other, 
having  one  common  faith  and  difcipline. 

Co  MMUNION  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  afl ' of 
comtnunicating  in  the  facrament  of  the 
eucharirt,  or 'the  Lord’s  fupper. 

This  facrament  was  inftituted  by  Chrift 
himfelf,  and ' the  adminidration  of  it 
committed  by  him  to  his  apollles,  and  to 
their  ordinary  fuccelTors.  The  facramen- 
tal  elements  vvere  to  he  confecrated  with 
folemn  prayers  andblellings,  by  thebifiiop 
or  prefident,  and  then  delivered  hy  the 
deacons  to  the  people,  as  well  thofe  who 
were  abfent,  as  thole  prefent.  In  the 
beginning  of  clirifiianity,  the  whole  body 
of  chriftians  tiled  conftantly  to  meet  to- 
gether at  the  Lord's  table,  on  all  their 
public  alfemblies  j their  lacramental  wine 
was  uftially  mixed  and  diluted  with  wa- 
iter j ami  during  the  time  of  adnimdlra- 
Xion,  they  lung  hymns  and  plkims,  par- 
ticularly the  23d  plalm. 

In  the  church  of  Rome;  the  pried  only 
has  the  privilege  of  coninumicating  in 
both  kinds,  whereas  the  laity  communi- 
cate only  under  one  : the  taking  of  the 
cup  from  the  laity,  was  enjoined  by  a 
decree  of  the  council  of  Condance  in  the 
year  1414.  "rhe  roman  catholics  pay 
the  mod  fuperditipus  regard  to  the  confe- 
crated elements.  In  the  greek  church, 
the  laity,  as  well  as  the  clergy,  receive 
the  communion  in  both  kinds  : but  their 
devotion,  at  the  celebiation  of  the  eii- 
chaiid,  is  excedive. 

^OMMUNION-SERVICE,  in  the  liiurgy  of 
the  church  of  England,  the  office  for  the 
adrhinidration  of  the  holy  lacramenr, 
.extrafled  from  feveral  antient  liturgies, 
as  thofe  of  St.  Bali),  St.  Ambrofe,  Bic. 

By  the  lad  ruhii--,  pait  of  this  lervit  e is 
appointed  to  be  read  every  Sunday  and 
holiday,  after  the  niorning  prayer,  even 
ihongh  theie.be  no  communicants. 

jCoM.MONioti-TABLE,  that  vvhereon  the 
elements  of  biead  a-nd  wine,  u'ed  in  com- 
municating, or  partaking  of  the  holy  fa- 
.fiamer.t,  are  placed. 


At  the  time  of  the  reformation,  a ilif. 
pute  arofe  in  England,  whether  the  com- 
munion tables  of  the  altar  faflilon,  vrbicli 
had  been  tiled  in  popidi  times,  ami  on 
which  mad'es  had  been  celebrated,  IhoulJ 
be  dill  continued  ; and  it  was  onlertd  by 
the  king  and  council,  that  they  ftotild 
be  pulled  down.  On  this  there  arofe 
another  difpute,  viz.  whether  the  new 
communion-tables  diould  be  placed  altar- 
wife,  or  in  the  fame  place  and  fituaiion 
with  the  former  altars?  Anti  hy  an  in- 
jiinflion  of  queen  Elizabeth  it  was  order- 
ed, that  holy  tables  diould  be  decenily 
made,  and  placed  in  the  place  where  the 
altars  had  dood  ; that  is,  at  the  iippec 
end  of  the  chancel,  next  the  wall ; wlieie 
they  dand  to  this  day. 

COMMUNIS,  COMMON,  is  an  appellatioo 
chiefly  ufed  by  anatomills;  in  whefe 
writings  we  meet  with  communis  cajifiih, 
communis  ciuSus,  communis  mufeulis,  &c. 

Community,  a lociety  of  men  hvinf 
in  the  fame  place,  under  the  fame  laws, 
the  fame  regulations,  and  the  fame  enf- 
toms. 

Communities  are  of  two  kinds,  ecclell- 
adic  or  laic.  The  fivd  are  either  fecular, 
as  chapters  of  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches  ; or  regular,  as  convents,  niona- 
defies,  &c. 

Lay  communities  are  of  various  forti, 
fome  cor.trafted  by  a fixed  abode  of  a 
year  and  a day  in  the  lame  place  j others 
formed  by  the  dil'charge  of  the  fami 
office,  the  profeffion  of  the  fame  art,  ot 
the  attending  the  fame  place  ol'woilhip, 
as  thofe  of  parifhes,  fraternities, 
Accordingly  the  word  is  commonly »»■ 
derdood  cf  pious  foundations,  for  ilie 
fiipport  of  feveial  perl'ons  either  in  a k- 
cular  or  regular  life,  as  convents,  abhiet, 
colleges,  Itminaries,  hofpitals,  inns. 

Commu.niT-Y,  in  the  french  law,  der.oki 
the  joint  piopertyin  goods  between  tin 
hulbandanJ  wife  ; the  effefls  of  whiclih, 
that  iheyaie  equally  intiiled  toallinovt- 
able  goods,  and  all  immoveable  elhtti 
acquired  during  the  raairiage,  and  equal' 
ly  liable  to  all  debts  contrafleii  befoieu 
under  inaniage. 

Community  continued,  in  the freneb h'Vi 
is  that  which  luhlUts  between  therurvi*W 
of  two  perl'ons  joined  in  mnrriige,  a™ 
the  minor  childien  ot  that  nwrriigti 
when  the  furvivor  has  not  made  an  iimf 

. tory  of  the  tffefts  in  polftflion  diiriig 
mariiage. 

Community  tacit,  is  that  contrafleii  be 
' tween  feveral  perfo.ns  by  llie  tnefs®'''!' 
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ling  of  their  effefts,  provided  they  have 
lived  together  a year  and  a day.  This 
comnninity  takes  place  only  between 
children  arid  a father  or  mother  who  fur- 
vives,  when  no  inventory  of  goods  has 
been  taken. 

COMMUTATION,  in  aftronomy.  The 
anvle  of  commutation  is  the  dillanre  be- 
tween tlie  fun’s  true  place  feen  frpm  the 
earth,  and  the  place  of  a planet,  reduced 
to  the  ecliptic.  It  is  found  by  fnbttaaing 
the  fun’s  true  place  from  the  heliocentric 
place  of  the  planet.  Svc  Heliocentric. 

C0MMUT.4TION,  in  law,  the  change  of  a 
penalty  or  punilhmeut  f rom  a greater  to 
a lefs ; as  when  death  is  commuted  for 
banifliaient,  ^c. 

COMORIN,  or  Cape  Comorin,  the  moft 
foutlierly  promontory  of  the  higher  India, 
Iving  north- weft  of  the  illtnd  of  Ceylon. 

COMORR.'^i  a city  of  Hungary,  fituated 
on  the  Danube,  at  the  end  of  the  iftand 
of  Schin,  thirty-three  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Prelburg:  eatt  long.  18°  16',  north  lat. 
4«°  m'- 

COMPACT,  in  phyfiology,  is  faid  of  bo- 
dies which  are  of  a clofe,  denfe,  and  heavy 
texture,  with  few  pores,  and  they  very 
fin  all. 

Compact  is  alfo  the  name  of  a famous 
bull  confirmed  by  pope  Paul  IV.  by  virtue 
of  which,  cardinals  are  rcfti  i6Ied  to  con- 
fer beutfices  in  their  natural  ftate  ; that 
is,  regular  benefices  on  regulars,  &c. 

COMPANY,  in  general,  denotes  a number 
ol  people  met  together  in  the  feme  place, 
and  about  the  fame  defign.  With  refpefl, 
however,  to, matters  of  pleafure  or  diver- 
fion,  inftead  of  company,  we  make  ufe  of 
party  or  match. 

Company,  in  a commercial  fenfe,  is  a fo- 
ciety  of  merchants,  mechanics,  or  other 
traders,  joined  together  in  one  common 
iiitercft. 

When  there  are  only  two  or  three  joined 
in  this  manner,  it  is  called  a partnerfliip  ; 
tlie  term  company  being  reftrained  to  fo- 
cieties  confiftmg  of  a confiderable  num- 
ber. of  members,  aflbciated  together  by 
a charter  obtained  from  the  prince. 

T he  mechanics  of  all  corporations,  or 
towns  incorporated,  are  tluis  erefled  into 
companies,  which  have  charters  of  pri-, 
vileges  and  large  inimunlties.  Thole  of 
London  are  Very  niiuierous.  The  mer- 
cers were  in'-orporated  in  the  17th  of 
hing  Richard  II.  in  the  year  ijpt ; the 
grocers,  in  the  20th  Edward  HI.  ann. 
I3'15  j the  drapers,  in  the  17th  of  Henry 
VI.  i,;3o  i the  fiftimoiigers,  in  the 


aSth  of  Henry 'Ylll.atra.  1536;  thegolrJ- 
fmiths,  in  the  26tlt  of  Richard  II.  ann. 
1392;  thelkinners,  in  the  ift  of  Edward 

III.  ann.  1327;  the  merchant-taylors, 
in  17th  Henry  VH.  atm.  i;oi;  the 
habcrdafhers,  or  htirrers,  in  26th  Henry 
VI.  ann.  1447,  and  17th  Henry  VII. 
ann.  1501 ; the  falters,  in  20th  Henry 
iVlII.  atm.  1,30;  the  ironmongers,  in 
3d  Edward  IV.  ann.  1462;  the. vint- 
ners, in  the.  reign  of  Edward  JII.  and 
15th  Henry  VI.  and  the  clothiers,  or 
cloth-workers,  in  aid  Henry  VHI. 
Befides  thefe,  which  are  the  twelve  princi- 
pal companies  of  London,  there  are  other 
very  confiderable  ones ; as  the  dyers, 
brewers,  leatber-fellers,  pewterers,  bar-> 
bers,  furgeons,  armourers,  white-b.akers, 
wax-chandlers,  tallow-chandlers,  cutlers, 
girdlers,  butchers,  fadlers,  carpenters, 
cord-wainers,  painters,  .curriers,  maibns, 
plumbers,  innholders,  founders,  imbroi- 
derers,  poulterers,  cooks,  coopers,  brick- 
layers, andtylersj  alfo  bciwyers,fletchers, 
black -fmiths,  joiners,  plaifterers,  weav- 
ers, fruiterers,  fcriveners,  bottle-makers, 
and  homers ; likewife  ft.-tioners,  mar- 
blers,  wool  packets,  farriers,  paviors, 
lorimers  or  lonners,  brown-baker.s, 
wood  mongers,  upbolfterers,  turners,  gla- 
ziers, clerks,  watermen,  apothecaries,  and 
throwrters. 

All  thefe  are  fraternities,  and  moft  of 
them  incorporated  by  ch.rrter,  for  car- 
rying on  and  improving  the  feveral  ma- 
nufailurfs  fignified  by  their  names.  It 
now  remains,  that  we  give  fome  account 
of  the  principal  companies  of  merchants, 
fome  of  which  trade  with  joint  flocks, 
and  all  of  them  enjoy  by  charter  many 
exclufive  privileges;  for  however  inju- 
rious thefe  companies  may,  at  this  time 
of  day,  be  reckoned  to  the  nation  in 
general,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  they  were 
the  original  parents  of  all  our  foreign 
commerce  ; private  traders  upon  their 
own  bottom  being  difcouraged  from  ha- 
zarding their  fortunes  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, till  the  methods  of  traffic  had  been 
fettled  by  joint-ftock  companies:  and 
from  this  very  principle  it  is,  that  we  find 
feveral  nations  at  prei'ent  endeavouring  to 
extend  their  trade  by  the  lame  means. 
The  moft  antlent  trailing  company,  in 
Britain,  is  the  Hamburgh  company,  ori- 
giiially  called  merchants  of  .the  ftaple, 
and  afterwards  merchant  adventurers  : 
they  were  in'-orporated  by  king  Edward 

IV.  frorti  which  time  they  traded  with 
fuccefs  till  the  reign  of  queer.  Elizabeth, 
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wlio,  for  a farther  encouragement  of  their 
jnduflry,  not  only  confirmed,  but  in- 
larged  their  privileges.  However,-  it 
.ought  to  be  obferved,  that  this  trade  is 
now  open  to  private  merchants,  upon 
payings  very  fmall  firm  to  the  company. 
The  company  of  this  kind,  next  incor- 
porated, was  that  of  the  Ruffia-mer' 
.chants;  -who  having  improved  their 
trade  and  commerce  in  thofe  remote  parts, 
were  incorporated  ly  Edward  VI.  great- 
ly encouraged  by  queen  Mary,  and  had 
their  confirmation,  with  an  inlargement 
of  ' their  privileges,  from  queen  Eliza- 
beth. This  company  is  not  very  con- 
liderable  at  prefent ; .the  trade  of  thofe 
parts  being  moftly  carried  on  by  private 
merchants,  on  paying  the  fum  of  5 1.  to 
the  company. 

The  Eadland-company,  formerly  called 
merchants  of  Elbin,  were  incoiporated 
by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  by  her  greatly 
encouraged  ; but,  like  the  former  com- 
pany, it  is  now  become  inconfiderable, 
the  trade  to  Norway  and  Sweden  being 
laid  open  by  a£t  of  parliament. 

The  Turkey,  or  Levant- company,  was 
likewile  incorporated  by  the  fame  prin- 
cefs,  and  its  charter  confiimed  and  en- 
larged byf  king  James  I.  who  impowered 
them  to  trade  to  the  Levant,  or  ealtein 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean  ; particularly 
to  Smyrna,  Aleppo,  Alexandria,  Grand- 
Cairo,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  ttu  kiflt 
dominions-.  But  this  trade  is  now  alfo 
laid  open  to  private  'merchants,  upon 
paying  a fmrll  confideration. 

The  next  in  order  is  the  Eaft-India- 
company,  firft  incorporated  in  the  year 
1600,  and  impowered  to  trade  to  all 
countries  lying  eaitward  of  the  cape  of 
.CJood  Hope.  Towards  the  end  of  ^king 
iWilliam’s  reign,  an  aft  of  parliament 
paired,  granting  all  private  m-r?hants, 
who  (lioiild  raile  a certain  flim  for  the 
fuppiy  of  the  government,  the  privilege 
of  trading  to  thefe  parts:  accorctingly,  a 
great  many  fubfciihed,  and  were  called 
the  new  Eaft-India  company ; which 
loon  found  it  necefl'ary  to  unite  with  the 
old  one,  and  trade  with  one  j.iint  dock  : 
fince  which  time,  they  have  been  (tiled 
the  united  Eaft  India-'corapany  ; and  are, 
at  prefent,  in  a flourilhing  condition,  and 
jn  pofi'cHlon  of  many  confiderable  forts 
and  faftories  on  the  coad  of  Malab.ar, 
the  Co'cmandel-coalf,  the  bay  of  Ben- 
gal, efr. 

The  royal  African  company  was  fird 
eitft-.d  in  tlie  year  16O1,  with  an  e.yc!u- 


five  privilege  to  trade  from  cape  Blanc, 
on  the  coalt  of  Africa,  in  ao''  north  iati- 
tude,  as  far  as  the  cape  of  Good  Hope, 
But  this  trade  is  now  laid  open  by  aft  of 
parliament.  See  the  article  African. 
The  Eadland-company,  the  Greenland, 
company,  the  Hudfon’s  bay-company, 
the  foiith-fea-corapany,  have  likewlfe 
their  feveral  charters  and  privileges  for 
trading  to  the  places  from  which  they 
take  their  denominations. 

Thefe  are  ths-  principal  trading  com. 
panics  belonging  to  tlie  crown  ot  Great- 
Britain;  and  of  a fimilar  nature  are  the 
Dutch  Eaff  and  Wed  India-companies, 
the  French  Ead  and  Wed-India  conn- 
panies,  S’r. 

Concerning  thefe  companies,  it  may  he 
proper  to  remark,  that  however  iiecef- 
lary  they  might  be  in  the  infancy  of 
trade,  they  are  now  looked  upon  by 
mod  men  in  the  light  of  monopolies; 
hence  it  is,  that  their  privileges  have  from 
time  to  time  been  lelTened,  in  order  to 
edablifli  an  abfolutely  free  and  general 
trade;  and  experience  bath  ITiewn,  that 
the  trade  of  the  nation  has  advanced  in 
proportion  as  monopolies  have  been  laid 
afide.  Indeed,  to  carry  on  trade  with 
diftant  countries,  where  forces  and  forts 
are  to  be  maintained,  a company  with 
a joint  dock  feems  necellaiy ; or,  at 
lead,  certain  duties  ought  to  be  paid,  by 
all  who  trade- thither,  towards  defraying 
the  faid  expences : for  not  to  fpeak  of 
the  Ead  India,  Hudfon’s-bay,  ©’c,  com- 
panies, the  expence  of  maintaining  whofe 
forts  mud  be  very  confiderable,  even  the 
Turkey,  Hamburgh,  Mufcovy,and  Eait- 
land  companies,  which  do  not  trade  wiih 
a joint  dock,  are  neverthelefs  obliged  10 
be  at  confiderable  charges,  in  making 
prefents  to  the  grand  feigniorand  bis  nii- 
niders,  maintaining  confuls,  ©r.  It 
would  therefore  he  injudice  that  any 
diotild  trade  to  the  places  within  their 
charters,  without  paying  the  fame  duties 
towards  the  eompanies  charge,  as  the  pre- 
fent adventurers  pay;  but  tlien-there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  reafon  why  any  of  the 
king'’s  fiibjefts  diould  be  barred  from  trad- 
ing to  thofe  places,  or  forced  to  pay  a 
gj'eat  fine  for  adniillion,  that  are  willing 
to  pay  the  company’s  duties,  and  fiibmit 
to  their  regulatiuiis  and  orders  in  other 
relpe.fts. 

On  the  whole,  as  all  redriflions  of  trade 
are  lound  to  be  hurtful,  nothing  can 
more  evident  than  that  no  company  what- 
foever,  whether  they  trade  in  a joint  doik, 

or 
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under  resulation,  'can  be  for  the  tomvi  or  that  branch  of  the  art  whi 


public  good,  except  it  may  be  eafy  for  all 
or  any  of  his  majefty’s  fubjefls  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  all  or  any  of  the  laid  compa- 
nies, at  any  time,  and  foca  very  incon- 
fiderahle  fine. 

Company,  in  military  affairs,  a fmall  body 
of  foot,  commanded  by  a captain,  who 
has  under  him  a lieutenant  and  enlign. 
The  number  of  centinels,  or  private  I'ol- 
diers  in  a company,  may  l-.e  from  50  to 
80 ; and  a battalion  conlifts  of  thirteen 
fitch  companies,  one  of  which  is  always 
grenadiers,  and  polled  on  the  right: 
next  them  (land  the  eldtft  company,  and 
on  the  left  the  fecohd  company  ; the 
youngell  one  being  always  polled  in  the 
center. 

Companies  not  incorporated  into  regi- 
ments are  called  irregulars,  or  indepen- 
dent companies. 

Artillery  COMPANY.  See  the  article  Ar- 
tillery. 

Company  of  flips,  a fleet  of  merchant- 
men, who  make  a charter-party  among 
themfelves,  the  principal  conditions  where- 
of ufiially  are,  that  certain  veflels  (hall 
be  acknowledged  admiral,  vice-admiral, 
and  rhar  admiral  ; that  fuch  and  fitch 
fignals/hall  beobferved  ; that  thole  which 
bear  no  guns,  ■(hall  pay  fo  much  per  cent. 
of  their  cargo  ; and  in  cafe  they  beat- 
tacked,  that  what  damages  are  lullained, 
lhall  be  reimbuffed  by  the  company  in 
general.  In  the  Mediterranean,  lush 
companies  are  called  conferves. 

Rule  of  Company,  in  arithmetic,  the  fame 

. withfellowfliip.  See  Fellowship. 

COMPARATES,  comparala,  among  lo- 
gicians, denote  the  terms  of  a compari- 
fon,  or  the  fiibjeiils  compared  to  each 
other.  See  the  article  COMPARISON. 

COMPARATIONE,  orpunSlnm  exCoM- 
Paratione,  in  conics.  See  the  article 

PUNCTUM. 

COMPARATIONIS  piomogeneum,  in 
algebra.  See  the  articleHoMOGENEUM. 

COMPAR.ATIVE,  in  general,  denotes 
fometlting  that  is  compared  to  another. 
Thus, 

Comparative  anatomy,  is  that  branch 
ol  anatomy  which  conliders  the  fecon- 
dary  ohjefls,  or  the  bodies  of  other  ani- 
mals; ferving  for  the  more  accurate  dif- 
(infiions  of  feveral  parts,  and  fiipplying 
the  dtfi£l  of  human  fubjefls. 

It  is  otherwife  called  the  anatomy  of 
healts,  and  fometimes  zootomy  ; and 
fiands  in  contradiftinftior.  to  hr  man  ana- 
VOL.  I, 


confiders  the  human  body,  the.  primary 
objeft  of  anatomy.  See  Anatomy. 

Comparative  decree,  among  gram- 
marians, that  between  the  pofitive  and 
fuperlative  degrees,  exprefllng  any  parti- 
cular quality  above  or  beneath  the  level 
of  another. 

TheP'rench  form  mod  of  their  compa- 
ratives by  the  addition  of  the  particles 
plus,  moms,  and  mfi:  the  Italians,  by 
flu,  mono.  Sic.  as  the  quality  of  any  thing 
is  to  be  railed,  lowered,  or  equalled  to 
another. 

The  englifli,  of  moll  other  modern  lan- 
guages, comes  in  this  particular  next  the 
latin,  which  expreffes  the  comparative 
degree  by  a peculiar  terniinai'ou  of  its 
adjeiffives  : thus,  as  the  Laiins.fay,  liici- 
dus,  lucidior,  hici.diffimus  fij  we  fay  in 
englifl],  bright,  brighter,  bright'ef.  The 
fame  holds  in  molt  o'her  inllaiiccs,  as_/or- 
smfus,  farmofior,  formofiffimus  ; in  eng- 
lifli, fair,  fairer,  fakefl.  Again,  as  the 
Latins  have  anomalous,  or  irregular  de 
grees  of  comparifon,  Ib  have  theEiiglilh, 
andfrequently  in  thef'ame  inftances;  thus, 
bcnus,  mclior,  optimus  is  exprefled  in  eng- 
lifli, hy  good,  better,  befi ; and  lo  in  other 
examples.  However,  the  regular  com- 
parative degree  in  englilh,  is  formed 
by  adding  the  fyil.tble  er,  or  prefixing 
the  word  more,  to  the  pofitive  degree  : 
thus,  from  long,  narrorai.  Sic.  are  formed 
longer,  narromier  ; and  from  msife,  pru- 
dent, &c.  come  more  nijife,  more  pru- 
dent, Sic. 

COMPARISON,  in  a general  feiife,  the 
confideration  of  the  relation  between  two 
pcrfons  or  things,  when  cppofed  and -fet 
againlleach  other,  bv  which  we  jtidgKctf 
their  agreement  ordiftercnce,  and  find  uUt 
wherein  the  one  has  the  advantage  of  the 
other. 

COMP.ARloON  of  ideas,  among  logician.s, 
that  operation  of  the  mind  whereby  it 
compares  its  ideas  one  with  another,  in 
regard  of  extent,  degree,  time,  .place,  or 
any  other circumllance,  and  is  the  ground 
of  relations.  This  is  a facnlty  which 
the  hratcs  feem  not  to  have  in  any  great 
degree.  See  Idea  and  Relation. 

Co.MPARisoN,  in  granimat,  the  inflrftion 
of  the  compai alive  degree.  See"  the  ar- 
ticle Comparative, 

Comparison,  in  rhetoric,  a figure  that 
illullrates  and  fetsoffone  thing,  by  re- 
fembling  ami  comparing  it  with  another, 
to  which  k bears  a ai.anil’eft  relation  and 
4U  “ . refem- 
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refembknce,  as  the  following  figure  in 
Shakefpear. 

“ She  never  told  her  love, 

“ But  let  Concealment,  like  a worm 
• ‘f  i’ the  bud, 

“ Feed  on  her  daraalk  cheek : Ihe 
“ pined  in  thought, 

“ And  fat  like  Patience  on  a monu- 
‘i  ment, 

“ Smiling  at  Grief.” 

COMPARTIMENT,  or  Cowpart- 
MENT.  See  the  article  Compartment.  . 

COMPARTITION,  in  architeffure,  de- 
notes the  ufeful  and  graceful  difpofition 
of  the  whole  ground-plot  of  an  edifi'ce, 
info  rooms  of  office,  and  of  reception  or 
entertainment.  See  the  article  Build  iNG. 

COMPARTMENT,  or  Compart i- 
MENT,  in  general,  is  a defign  compofed 
of  leveral  different  figures,  difpofed  with 
fymmetry,  to  adorn  a parterre,  a cell- 
ing, fefc. 

A compartment  of  tiles,  or  bricks,  is  an 
arrangementof  them,  of  different  colours, 
and  varnifhed,  for  the  decoration  of  a 
building.  Compartments,  in  gardening, 
are  an  affemblage  of  beds,  plats,  borders, 
walks,  &c.  difpofed  in  the  inoft  advan- 
tageous' manner  that  the  ground  will 
admit  of.  Compartments,  in  heraldry, 
are  otherwife  called  partitions. 

COMPASS,  or  Mariners  Compass,  an 
inftrument  whereby  the  fiiip’s  courfe  is 
determined. 

This  inttiument,  vyhich  is  a reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  horizon,  is'  a circle  divided 
into  3a  equal  parts,  by  right  lines  drawn 
from  the  center  to  the  circumference, 
called  points,  or  rtimbs,  being  all'o  di- 
vided into  360  equal  parts,  or  degrees  ; 
and  confequ'ently,  the  diftance  between, 
•or  angle  formed  by  any  two  rumbs,  is 
equal  to  11°  15'.  The  four  principal  of 
thefe  rumbs  are  called  the  cardinal  points, 
'and  take  their  names  frorfi  the  places  to 
which  they  tend,  ’viz.  that  which  e-R- 
tends  Itfelf  under  the  rneridian,  pointing 
towards  the  north,  is  called  north  ; and 
its  oppofite  one,  pointing  towards  the 
Ibuthi  is  called  fotith;  that  which  is  to- 
wards tile  right  hand,  the  face  being  di- 
■ fefle  I north,  is  termed  eaft  ; and  its  op- 
fite,  weft.  The  names  of  the  othets 
are  compounded  of  thole,  according  to 
their  fituation,  as  may  be  feen  in  plate 
SCLVI.  fig.  3.  N".'  I.  On  tlie  backlide 
of  the  north  and  fbuth  points  is  fallened 
i neeille,  which,  being  touched  with  a 
magnet  or  ioadiione,  is.  cndtied , with  a 
jtjaguelic  virtue,"  whereby  the  north  and 


fouth  points  are  nearly  direSed  towarjis 
the  north  and  fou.th  points  of  the  horizon  • 
and  is,  therefore,  of  the  greateft  ufe  in  de’ 
termining  the  fhip’s  courfe,  and  alteration 
of  the  winds.  See 'Variation. 

In  the  center  of  this  card  is  fitted  a 
hrafs  cone,  or  cape,  a little  concave, 
which,  being  placed  upon  a pivot,  fixed 
perpendicularly  in  the  middle  of  the  box, 
plays  at  liberty  on  the  pivot:  the  top  of 
the  box  is  covered  with  a glafs,  that  the 
motion  of  the  card  may  be  obferved. 
The  whole  is  inclofed  in  another  boj;, 
where  it  is  fuftained  by  brafs  hoops, 
to  keep  italways  in  a horizontal  pofition. 
'See  a perfpedtivp  viewtif  it,  ibid.  N°.  j. 
The  invention  of  this  inftrument  is,  'by 
fome,  attributed  to  one  John  Goia,  of 
Amalphi,  in  Campania,  in  the  kingdo.m 
of  Naples,  who  made  the  card  thereof  to 
confift  of  only  eight  points,  ’uiz.  the 
four  cardinal,  and  four  collateral  ones. 
Others  fay,/  it  was  the  invention  of  the 
people  of  China  5 and  Gilbert,  in  liiro,. 
de  mdgnete,  affirms  that  Paulus  'Venelus 
brought  it  firft  into  Italy,  in  the  year 
il6o,  having  learned  it  from  the  Chi- 
nel'e;  and  Ludi  Vei  tomanus  affirms,  that 
when  he  was  in  the  Eaft- Indies,  about 
the  year  1500,  he  faw  a pilot  of  a Clip 
direfl  his  courfe,  by  a compafs,  faftened 
and  formed  like  thole  now  commonly 
ufed.  ■' 

And  Mr.  Barlow,  in  his  navigator’s  fiip- 
ply,  amio  1597,  fays,  that  in  a perfonal 
conference  with  two  Eaft- Indians,  they 
affirmed,  that,  inftead  of  our  compafs, 
they  ufe  a magnetical  iieedle  of  fix  inches, 
and  longer,  upon  a pin,  in  a difli  of 
white  china  earth,  filled  with  water,  in 
the  bottom  whereof  they  have  two  crofs 
lines,  for  the  principal  winds,  the  reft  of 
their  divifions  being  left  to  the  fkiliof. 
their  pilots. 

Compass  is  alfo  aTt  inftrument  in  furvey- 
ing  of  land,  dialling,  whole  ftruc- 
ture  is  chiefly  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  mariner’s  compafs;  and,  like  that, 
confifts  of  a box  and  needle  ; the  pi'in-' 
cipal  difference  being  this,  that,  infteail 
of  the  fteedle’s  being  fitted  into  the  card,' 
and  playing  with  it  on  a pivot,  it  here 
plays  alone. 

This  inftrument  is  of  manifeft  tife  to 
travellers,  to  diieft  them  in  their  road, 
and  to  miners,  to  fliew  them  what  way 
to  dig,  6fr.  but  the  more  confiderable 
ufes  of  this  compafs  in  taking  the  decli- 
nation of  a wall,  in  taking  of  angles, 
and  plots  of  a field,  (Sc,  may  be  fe?!'  '" 
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the  articles  Surveying,  Dialing, 

ClRUMFERENTOR,  &C. 
jlzinmth  Compass.  See  the  article  Azi- 
muth Co?npafs.  . 

This  inftniment  confifts  of  a card,  mov- 
ing in  a box,  like  a mariner’s  compafs  ; 
and  on  the  top  of  the  box,  is  a concen- 
tric circle  of  brafs,  plateXLVI.  fig.  4.  one 
iemicircle  whereof  is  divided  into  go 
equal  parts,  or  degrees,  nunibering  from 
the  middle  of  the  faid  divifions,  both 
ways,  with  10,  20,  &c.  to  45“  ; which 
degrees  are  alfo  divided  into  minutes, 
by  diagonal  lines  and  circles  : but  thefe 
graduating  lines  are  drawn  from  the 
oppofite  part  of  the  circle,  ‘vix.  from  the 
i wherein  the  index  turns  in  time  of 
obfervation.  b c \s  that  index  moveable 
about  the  point  A,  having  a fight  ba  ereft- 
ed  thereon,  which  moves  with  a hinge, 
that  fo  it  may  be  raifed  or  laid  down,  ac- 
cording to  necelTity,  From  the  upper  part 
of  this  fight,  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
index,  is  fattened  a fine  hypothenufal 
lute-ftriiig,  or  thread  d e,  to  give  a (ha- 
dow  upon  a line  that  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  faid  index. 

'Fhe  reafon  of  making  the  index  move 
upon  a pin  fattened  in  h is,  that  the  de- 
grees and  divifions  may  be  larger  ; for 
now  they  are  as  large  again  as  they  would 
have  been,  if  divided  from  the  center,  and 
the  index  made  to  move  thereon  ; and 
confequently  are  only  90,  inftead  of  186, 
The  above-mentioned  broad  circle  of 
brafs  is  crofled  at  right  angles,  with  two 
threads  5 and  from  the  end  of  thefe 
threads  are  drawn  four  fmall  black  lines, 
on  the  infide  of  the  round  box  ; all'o 
there  are  four  right  lines  drawn  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  on  the  card,. 

This  round  box,  thus  fitted  with  its 
card,  graduated  circle,  index,  &c.  is  to 
be  hung  in  the  brafs  hoops  B B,  and 
thefe  hoops  are  fattened  to  the  great  fquare 
wooden  box  C C. 

The  ufe  of  the  azimuth  compafs. 

1.  To  find  the  fun  or  ftar’s  magnetic 
amplitude:  Turn  the  whole  coinpafs- 
box  to  and  fro,  till  each  point  of  the  brafs 
compafs  lies  direittly  above  its  corref- 
ponding  point  of  the  compafs  card  ; and 
let  the  fhip  be  kept  ftemming  the  fame 
point;  turn  the  index  towards  the  fun 
or  ftar,  at  its  rifing  or  fetting,  till  the 
two  threads  of  the  index  be  in  a right 
line  with  the  objefl ; and  that  fide  of  the 
index  corrrefponding  with  the  center  of  the 
inftrument,  will  cut  on  the  brafs  circle 
the  degree,  &c.  of  the  objefl’s  magnetic 


amplitude,  in  quantity  and  quality, 
which  is  bett  counted  from  the  neareft: 
meridian  point,  eafterly  or  wefterly, 

2.  To  find  the  fun  or  ttar’s  magnetic 
azimuth,  or  what  point  of  the  compafs 
the  objefl  is  upon,  after  iris  above  the 
horizon:  Turn  the  whole  compal's-box 
to  and  fro,  till  the.  points  of  the  brals 
compafs  coincide  with  thole  on  the  com- 
pais  card,  and  let  the  lliip  be  Ilcmming 
that  point ; turn  the  index  towards  the 
objefl,  till  the  lhadow  of  the  thread  fall 
on  the  backfide  of  the  index,  or  you  fee 
the  two  threads  in  a right  line  with  the 
objefl  ; then  will  that  fide  of  the  index, 
refpeaing  the  center,  cut  on  the  brafs 
circle  theobjefl’s  magnetic  azimuth. 

COM.PASS-DIALS  are  fmall  horizontal 
dials,  fitted  in  brafs  or  filver  boxes,  for 
the  pocket,  to  (hew  the  hour  of  the  day, 
by  the  direflion  of  a needle,  that  indicates 
how  to  place  them  tight,  by  turning  the 
dial  about,  till  the  cock  or  liyle  (land  di- 
reflly  over  the  needle,  and'^point  to  the 
northward  : but  thefe  can  never  be  very 
exaft,  becaufe  of  the  variations  of  the 
needle  itfelf.  See  the  articles  Dial  and 
Needle. 

COMPASSES,  or /flzV  qf  Compasses,  a 
mathematical  initrument  for  deferibing 
circles,  meafuring  figures,  &c. 

The  common  compalfes  confitt  of  two 
(harp,  pointed  branches,  or  legs,  of  iron, 
fteel,  brafs,  or  other  inetai,  joined  at  top 
by  a rivet,  whereon  they  move  as  on  a 
center.  See  plate  XLVII.  N“.  i. 

The  principal  perfeflion  of  this,  as  of  all 
other  compaffes,  confitts  in  the  eafy  and 
uniform  opening  and  (hutting  of  their 
legs  ; one  of  which  may  be  taken  out,  in 
order  to  make  room  for  others. 

There  are  now  ufed  compalfes  of  various 
kinds  and  contrivances,  accommodated  to 
the  various  ufes  they  are  intended  for;  as. 

Compasses  of  three  legs  are,  fetting  alide 
the  excels  of  a leg,  of  the  fame  ftrufture 
with  the  common  ones  : their  ufe  being 
to  take  three  points  at  once,  and  fo  to 
form  triangles;  to  laydown  three  pofi- 
tions  of  a map,  to  be  copied  at  once,  &c. 
ibid.  N"  2. 

Beam  Compasses  confitt  of  a long  branch, 
or  beaii).  carrying  two  brals  curfors,  iba 
one  fixed  at  one  end,  the  other- (liding 
dlong  the  beam,  with  aferew  to  fatten  it 
on  occafion,  . ibid.  N°.  3,. 

To  the  curlbrs  may  be  (crewed  points  of 
any  kind,  whether  fteel,  for  pencils,  or 
the  like.  It  is  u(ed  to  draw  large  circles, 
to  take  great  extents,  Ss'e, 

4 ^ ^ Caliber 
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Caliber  Compasses.  See  the  article  Ca- 
liber. 

Clockmaker's  Compasses  are  Joined  like 
the  common  compaffes,  with  a quadrant, 
or  bow,  like  the  fpring  compalTes  ; only 
of  difleient  ufe,  ferving  here  to  keep  the 
inftrument  firm  at  any  opening.  They 
are  made  very  ftrong,  with  the  points  of 
their  legs  of  well  tempered  fteel,  as  being 
ul'ed  to  draw  lines  on  palle-hoard  or  cop- 
per, ibid.  N”  4. 

Cylindrical  and  fpherical  Compasses,  con- 
filt  of  four  branches,  joined  in  a center, 
two  of  which  are  circular,  and  two  flat, 
a little  bent  on  the  ends  : their  ufe  is  to- 
take  the  diameter,  thicknefs  or  caliber  of 
round  or  cylindric  bodies  ; fuch  as  can- 
nons, pipes,  &c.  ibid.  N®.  5. 

For  the  method  of  ufing  them,  fee  the  ar- 
ticle Caliber  Compares. 

Elliptic  Compasses  conlift  of  a crofs  A B 
G H,  with  grooves  in  it,  and  an  index 
C E,  which  is  faflcned  to  the  crofs  by 
means  of  dove-tails  at  the  points  C D, 
that  Hide  in  the  grooves  ; fo  that  when 
the  index  is  turned  about,  the  end  E will 
defcribe  an  ellipfis,  which  is  the  ufe  of 
thefe  compaifes,  ibid.  N°.  6. 

German  Compasses  have  their  legs  a little 
h^ent  outwards,  towards  the  top,  fo  that 
when  fliut,  the  points  only  meet,  ibid, 

®-  7. 

Lapidary  s Co  we  k%  s E s are  a piece  of  wood, 
in  form  of  the  fliaft  of  a plane,  cleft  at 
top,  as  far  as  half  its  length  : with  this 
they  meafure  the  angles,  &c,  of  jewels 
and  precious  ftones,  as  they  cut  them. 
There  is  in  the  cleft  a little  bvafs  rule, 
faftened  there  at  one  end  by  a pin  ; but' 
fo  that  it  maybe  moved  in  manner  of  a 
brafs  level  : with  this  kind  of  fquare  they 
take  the  angles  of  the  flones,  laying  them 

. on  the  fliaft,  as  they  cut  them. 

Proportional  Compasses  are  fuch  as  have 
two  legs,  but  four  points,  which,  .when 
opened,  are  like  a crofs,  as  not  having 
the  joint  at  the  end  of  the  legs  like  com- 
mon compalTes : fome  of  thele  have  fixed 
joints,  others  moveable  ones  ; upon  the 
legs  of  the  latter  of  which  are  drawn  the 
lines  of  chords,-  fines,  tangents,  &c.  as 
on  thefeflor,  ibid,'H°.  8.  where  Arepre- 
fents  the  fimpie  kind,  and  B,  that  mark- 
ed with  the  feilor  lines. 

Their  ufe  is  to  divide  lines  and  circles 
into  equal  parts  ; or  to  perform  the  ope- 
rations of  the  fcftor,  at  one  opening  of 
them.  See  the  articles  Sector,  Pro- 
portion, and  Proportional, 


Sailor's  Compasses',  a kind  much  ufed  h-r 
feamen  on  account  of  their  ufelulnefs  iir 
working  traverfes.  Its  conflruflion  is  re- 
prefented,  ibid.’N”.  9, 

Compasses,  or  Dividers,  thofe 
with  an  arched  head,  which  by  its  fpring 
opens  the  legs  ; the  opening  being  di- 
refled  by  a circular  fcrew,  faftened  to  one 
leg,  and  let  through  the  other,  worked 
with  a nut.  Thofe  corapafles  are  made  of 
hardened  fteel,  ibid.  N°.  10. 

Triangular  Comp A.SSES,  See  the  artide 
Triangular. 

Tri/ebling  Compasses  confift  of  two  cen- 
tral rules,  and  an  arch  of  a circle  of  120 
degrees,  immoveable,  with  its  radius; 
which  is  faftened  with  one  of  the  central 
rules,  like  the  two  legs  of  a feftor,  that 
the  central  rule  may  be  carried  through 
all  the  points  of  the  circumference  of  the 
arch.  The  radius  and  rule  fliould  be  as 
thin  as  pofilble ; and  the  rule  faftened  lo- 
the  radius  fliould  be  hammered  cold,  to 
attain  the  greater  elafticily  ; and  the 
breadth  of  the  central  rule  (hould  be 
triple  that  of  the  j-adius  ; there  mull  be 
alfo  a groove  in  this  rule,  with  a dove- 
tail„faftened  on  it,  for  its  motion,  and  a 
hole  in  the  center,  of  each  ude  : The  ufe 
of  this  inftrument  is  to- facilitate  the  tri- 
, feflion  of  angles  geometrically  : and  it  is 
faid  to  have  been  invented  by  M.  Tar- 
ragen  for  that  purpofe. 

Turn  up  Compasses.  The  body  of  this  in- 
ftrument  is  like  the  common  compalTes, 
but  towards  the  bottom  of  the  legs,  with- 
out fide,  are  added  two  other  points,,  be- 
fides  the  ufual  ones : the  one  whereof 
carry  a drawing  pen-point,  the  other  a 
portcraion,  both  adjufted  fo  as  to  turn 
round,  and  fo  be  in  the  way  of  ufe,  or 
out  of  it,,  as  occafion  requires.  Thefe 
compalTes  have  been  contrived  in  orderlo 
fave  the  trouble  of  changing  the  points, 

COMPEIGN,  a city  of  France,  fituatedon 
the  river  Oyfe,  about  forty- five  miles 
north-eaft  of  Paris : eaft  longitude  3°, 
north  latitude  49“  30'. 

COMPENDIUM,  in  matters  of  literature, 
denotes  much  the  fame  with  epitome,  ot 
abridgment.  See  Abridgment. 

COMPENSATION,  in  a general  fenfe, 
an  aftion  whereby  any  thing  is  admitted 
as  an  equivalent  to  another. 

Co.MPENSATlOH,  in  the  civil  iaw,  afortof 
right,  whereby  a debtor,  fued  by  bis  cre- 
ditor for  the  payment  of  a debt,  demaud! 
that  the  debt  may  be  compenfated  with 
what  is  owing  him  by.  the  creditor,  which> 
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in  ftat  cafe,  is  equivalent  to  payment. 

COMPERTORIUM,  in  the  civil  law, 
fignilieS  a judicial  inqueft  made  by  dele- 
gates to  fearch  out  and  relate  the  truth  of 
a cafe. 

COMPETENCE,  or  Competency,  in 
law,  the  right  or  authority  of  a judge, 
for  taking  cognizance  of  any  matter. 
See  the  article  JURISDICTION. 

COMPITALIA,  or  COMPiTALiTiA.  in 
roman  antiquity,  feafts  inftituted  by  Ser- 
vius  Tullius  in  honour  of  the  Lares.  See 
the  article  Lares. 

Thefe  feafts  were  obferved  on  the  lath  of 
January,  and  6th  of  March. 

Tarquinius  Superbus,  confulting  the  ora- 
cle upon  the  fubjeift  of  the  facrifices  to- 
be  offered  on  that  occafion,  was  anfwered 
that  he  (hould  offer  heads  to  the  Lares  : 
for  which  reafon,  the  Romans  prefented 
the  heads  of  young  children  in  facrifice  to 
tliofe  deities.  But  Junius  Brutus  order- 
ed  poppy  heads  to  be  offered  in  their 
ftead.  Macrobius  relates,  that  they  fa- 
tisfied  the  Lares,  by  offering  the  images 
of  men  and  women  made  in  ftraw  ; and 
that  for  each  Have  in  their  family,  they 
threw  in  fo  many  bales  of  wool. 

COMPLEMENT,  in  aftronomy,  the  dif- 
tance  of  a ftar  from  the  zenith  s or  the 
arch  comprehended  betwetJ the  place  of 
the  ftar  above  the  horizon,  and  the  zenith. 

Complement,  in  geometry,  is  what  re- 
mains of  a quadrant  of  a circle,  or  of 
90°,  after  any  certain  arch  has  been 
taken  away  from  it.  Thus,  if  the  arch 
taken  away  be  40°,  its  complement  is 
50  s becaufe  50-1-40—90.-  The  fine  of  the 
complement  of  an  arch  is  called  the  co- 
line,  and,  that  of  the  tangent,  the  co-tan- 
gent,  &c. 

Complement  of  thecourje,  in  navigation, 
is  the  number  of  points  the  courfe  wants 
of  9,0 't,  or  eight  points,  wiz.  of  a quarter 
of  the  compals.  See  Compass-. 

Complement  of  the  atrtin,  in  fortifica- 
tion, is  that  part  of  it  which  makes  the 
demigorge.  See  the  articles  Curtpn 
and  Demigorge. 

Complement  of  the  line  of  defence,  is  the 
remainder  of  the  line  of  defence,  after 
the  angle  of  the  flank  is  taken  off.  See  the 
ari»cles  Angle  and  Defence. 

Complements  in  a parallelogram,  are  the 
two  Imaller  parallelograms  GAE,  FCE 
(plate  XLIX.  fig.  a.)  made  by  draw- 
ing two  right  lines  GE,  and  F E,  through 
the  point  E,  in  the  diagonal-;  and  paral- 
lel to  the  fides  A B,  B C,  of  a parallelo- 
gram A BC  D. 
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In  every  parallelogram,  thefe  compJe* 
meuts  are  equal.  See  Parallelogr  A.\i. 

Complex,  in  a more  general  fenfe,  a 
term  fynonymous  with  compound,  tho* 
in  ftriffnefs  of  fpeech  there  is  fome  dif- 
ference. See  the  article  Compound. 

Complex  terms,  or  ideas,  in  logic,  are  fuel); 
as  are  compounded  of  feveral  Ample  ones. 
See  thearticles  Term  and  Idea. 
Compie.x  ideas  are  often  confidered  as 
fingle.and  dittinfl:  beings,  tho’  they  may 
be  made  up  of  feveral  fimple  ideas,  as  a 
body,  a fpirit,  a horfe,  a flower : but 
when  feveral  of  thefe  ideas  of  a diflerent 
kind  are  joined  together,  which  are  wont 
to  be  confidered  as  diftinft,  Angle  beings, 
they  are  called  a compounded  idea,  whe- 
ther thefe  united  ideas  be  fimple  or  com- 
plex. Complex  ideas,  however  com- 
pounded and  recompounded,  tho’  their 
number  be  infinite,  and  their  variety  end- 
lefsl  may  be  all  reduced  under  thefe  three 
heads,  modes,  fubftances,  and  relations. 

Complex  propoftion,  is  either  that  which 
has  at  lealt  one  of  its  terms  complex,  ov 
fuch  as  contains  feveral  members,  as 
caufal  propofitions : or  it  is  feveral  ideas 
offering  themfelves  to  our  thoughts  at- 
once,  whereby  we  are  led  to  affirm  the 
fame  thing  of  different  objeils,  or  differ- 
ent things  of  the  fame  objefl.  Thus, 
Gad  is  infinite^  nuifs,  and  infinitely  ponsx- 
erful.  In  like  manner,  in  the  propolition. 
Neither  kings  ?ior  people  are  excTupt  from 
death. 

COMPLEXION,  complexio,  among  phy- 
ficians,  the  temperament,  habitude,  and 
natural  difpofition  of  the  body,  but  more- 
often  the  colour  of  the  face  and  fkin. 

A fair,  florid,  and  clear  complexion,- 
fhow  the  purity  and  pellucidnefs  of  the 
lymphatic  fluids  t if  it  be  livid,  lurid, 
and  yellow,  they  difeover  a falino  fu!-- 
phureous  impurity  of  the  fame,  and  a 
difordered  fecretion  in  the  proper  organs, 
efptcially  the  liver.  In  regard  to  the 
natural  difpofition  of  the  body,  antient 
phyficians  and  philofophers  diftinguiflied 
four  principal  complexions  in  man,  “uiz- 
thefanguinecomplexion,  anfwering  to  the 
air,  and  fuppofed  to  have  tlie  qualities 
thereof,  as  being  hotandmoift;  the  phleg- 
matic complexion,  being  cold  and  moift, 
con-efponding  with  water  ; the.  bilious 
and  choleric  complexion,  being  hot  and 
dry,  fuppolM  of  the  nature  of  a fire;  and 
the  melancholic  complexion,  being  cold,, 
and  dry,  partaking  of  the  nature.of  earth. 
However,  thele  diilinflions  are  at  prefent 
little  regarded, 
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Complexion,  in  logic,  a term  fometimes 
applied  to  the  fecond  operation  of  the 
mind,  called  judgment.  See  the  article 
Judgment. 

Complexion,  in  metaphyfics,  the  union 
or  coalition  of  feveral  things  different 
from  each  other,  either  really  or  imagi- 
nary. 

Complexion,  in  rhetoric,  a figure  includ- 
ing a repetition  and  a converfion  at  the 
fame  time,  the  fentence  both  beginning 
and  ending  with  the  fame  word.  See 
Repetition  and  Conversion. 

COMPLEXUS,  in  anatomy,  a broad  and 
pretty  long  mufcle,  lying  along  the  back- 
part  and  fide  of  the  neck  t it  is  fixed  be- 
low  to  the  vertebrse  of  the  neck,  and 
above,  to  the  upper  tranfverfe  line  pf  the 
os  occipitis.  There  is  one  of  thefe  on 
each  fide  ; and  both  afting  together,  they 
puli  the  head  diredlly  backwards;  where- 
as, if  only  one  afts,  it  draws  the  head 
obliquely  back. 

COMPLEXUS  MINOR,  in  anatomy,  a nar- 
row, long,  and  llender  mufcle,  lying 
along  the  infide  of  the  neck,  and  other- 
wife  called  majioidieus  lateralis.  See  the 
article  Muscle.  , 

COMPLICATION,  in  general,  denotes 
the  blending,  or  rather  interweaving,  of 
feveral  different  things  together  : thus  a 
perfon  afflicted  with  feveral  diforders  at 
the  fame  time,  is  faid  to  labour  under  a 
complication  of  dlfeafes. 

COMPONED,  CoMPONE,  or  Gobony, 
in  heraldry,  is  faid  of  a bordure  made 
up  of  angular  parts,  or  chequers,  of 
two  different  colours.  See  plate  LIV. 
fig.  I. 

CoMfflirr- CoMPONED.  See  Counter. 

COMPOS,  or  rather  Non  Compos,  in 
law.  See  Non  Compos  Mentis. 

COMPOSITE,  in  general,  denotes  fome- 
thing  compounded  or  made  up  of  feveral 
others  united  together.  Thus, 

Composite  numbers,  are  fiich  as  can  be 
nieafured  exaflly  by  a number  exceeding 
unity  ; as  6 by  2 or  3,  or  10  by  5,  &c, 
fo  that  4 is  the  loweft  compofite  number. 
Compofite  numbers,  between  themfelves, 
are  thofe  which  have  fome  common  mea- 
fure  belides  unity  ; as  12  and  15,  as  be- 
ing both  meallired  by  3. 

Composite  order,  in  architeflure,  the 
ieaft  of  the  five  orders  of  columns  ; fo 
called  becaufe  its  capital  is  corapofed  out 
of  thofe  of  the  other  columns,  borrow- 
ing a quarter  round  from  the  tulcan  and 
doric,  a raw  of  leaves  from  the  coria- 


thian,  and  volutes  from  the  ionic.  Its 
corniche  has  fimple  modillions  or  dentils 
It  is  alfo  called  the  roman  or  italic  order' 
as  having  been  invented  by  the  Romans! 
By  moll  authors  it  is  ranked  after  the  co! 
rinthian,  either  as  being  the  next  richdt 
or  the  laft  invented. 

Scamozzi,  and  after  him  M.  Le  Clerc 
make  the  column  of  this  order  nineteen 
modules  and  a half,  being  lefs  by  halfa  t 
module  than  that  of  the  Corinthian,  as  in 
effeifl  the  order  is  lefs  delicate  than  theco- 
rinthian.  Vignola  makes  it  twenty, 
which  is  the  fame  with  that  of  his  corin. 
thian  : but  Serlio,  who  firft  formed  it 
into  an  order,  by  giving  it  a proper  en- 
tablature and  bafe,  and  after  himM, 
Perrault,  raife  it  Hill  higher  than  the  to. 
rinthian.  See  plate  XLVIII. 

M.  Perrault,  in  his  Vitruvius,  makesa 
diftinflion  between  the  compofite  an! 
compofed  order.  The  latter,  he  fays,  is 
any  compofition  whofe  parts  and  orna- 
ments are  extraordinary  and  unufuali 
but  have,  withal,  fomewhat  of  bejuly, 
both  on  account  of  their  novelty,  and  in 
refpeil  of  the  manner  or  genius  of  thear- 
chiteifl;  fo  that  a compofed  order  is  an 
arbitrary,  humorous  compofition,  wHt- 
ther  regular,  or  irregular. 

For  the  parts  of  this  order,  fee  the  arlicia 
Base,  Capital,  Column,  Enta- 
blature, Frieze,  Pedestal,  Sir, 

COMPOSITION,  compojitio,  in  a geneni 
fenfe,  the  uniting  or  putting  together 
feveral  things,  fo  as  to  form  one  whole, 
called  a compound. 

Composition  of  ideas,  ah  aft  of  the  mind) 
whereby  it  unites  feveral  fimple  ideas  in- 
to one  conception,  or  complex  idea. 
When  we  are  provided  with  a fufficittl 
flock  of  fimple  ideas,  and  have,  by  habit 
and  ufe,  rendered  them  familiar  to  oat 
minds,  they  become  the  component  paill 
of  other  ideas,  flill  more  complicalcdi 
and  form,  what  we  may  call,  a feconi 
order  of  compound  notions.  Thispro- 
cefs,  as  is  evident,  may  be  continued  li 
any  degree  of  compofition  we  pleafi, 
mounting  from  one  flage  to  anolhtt, 
and  enlarging  the  number  of  combinl. 
tions. 

Composition,  in  grammar,  the  joininj 
of  two  words  together;  or  prefixing! 
particle  to  another  word,  to  augraenli 
diminifli,  or  change  its  iignification.  Sit 
the  article  Word. 

Composition,  in  logic,  a method  of  rej' 
Ibning,  whereby  we  proceed  from  f* 
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genera!  felf- evident  truth,  to  other  parti- 
cular and  fingular  ones. 

In  dilpofing  and  putting  togetlier  our 
thoughts,  there  are  two  ways  of  pro- 
ceeding, equally  within  our  choice  : for 
we  may  fo  propofe  the  truths,  relating  to 
any  part  of  knowledge,  as  they  prefented 
themfelves  to  the  mind,  in  the  ma'nner  of 
jnveftigation  ; carrying  on  the  fcries  of 
proofs  in  a reverfe  order,  till  they,  at 
laft,  terminate  in  firft  principles  : or  be- 
ginning with  thefe  principles  we  may  take 
the  contrary  way,  and  from  them  deduce, 
by  a direfl  train  of  reaConing,  all  the  fe- 
veral  propqfitions  we  want  to  eftablilh. 
This  diverfity,  in  the  manner  of  arrang- 
ing our  thoughts,  gives  rife  to  the  two- 
fold divifion  of  method  eftabliflied  among 
logicians,  the  one  called  analytic  method, 
or  the  method  of  refolution,  inafmuch 
as  it  traces  things  back  to  their  fource, 
and  refolves  knowledge  into  its  firft  and 
original  principles.  This  method  Hands 
in  contradiftinflion  to  the  method  of 
coinpofition  j or,  as  it  is  otherwife  call- 
ed, the  fynthetic  method  : for  here-  we 
proceed  by  gathering  together  the  feve- 
ral  fcattered  parts  of  knowledge,  and 
combining  them  into  one  fyftem,  in  fuch 
a manner,  as  that  the  underftanding  js 
enableddiiiinfitlytofollovy  truth  through 
all  the  different  ftages  of  gradations. 

Composition,  in  mtific,  the  art  of  dif- 
pofing  mufical  founds  into  airs,  fongs, 
either  in  one  or  more  parts,  to  he 
fungby  a voice,  or  played  on  inftruments. 
See  the  articles  Music  and  Song. 

Under  cornpqfition  are  comprehended  the 
rules.  I.  of  melody,  or  the  art  of  mak- 
ing a (ingle  part ; that  is,  contriving  and 
dilpofing  the  Ample  founds,  fo  as  that 
their  fucceflion  and  progrefiion  may  be 
agreeable  to  the  ear.  See  Melody. 

I.  Of  harmony,  or  the  art  of  difpofing 
and  concerting  feveral  (ingle  parts  toge- 
ther, fo  as  that  they  make  one  agreeable 
whole.  See  the  article  Harmony. 

It  may  be  proper  to  ohferve  here,  that 
melody  being  chiefly  the  bufinefs  of  the 
imagination,  the  rules  of  its  compofition 
ferve  only  to  prefciibe  certain  limits  to 
it,  beyond  which  the  imagination,  in 
fearching  out  the  vaiiety  and  beauty  of 
airs,  ought  not  fo  go  : but  harmony  be- 
ing the  work  of  the  judgment,  its  rules 
are  more  certain  and  extenfive,  and  more 
difficult  in  pradlice. 

Composition,  in  oratory,  the  coherence 
and  order  of  the  parts  of  a difcourfe. 

To  compofition  belong  both  the  art- 


fid  joining  of  the  words,  whereof  the 
ftile  is  formed,  and  vvhereby  it  is  render- 
ed foft,  and  fmoQth,  gentle  and  flowing, 
full  and  Ibnorous  ; or  the  contrary  ; and 
the  order,  which  requires  things  firft  in 
nature  and  dignity,  to  be  put  before  thofe 
of  inferior  confideration. 

Composition,  in  painting,  cpnfifts  of 
• two  parts,  invention  and  difpofition  ; the 
firft  whereof  is  the  choice  of  the  objefts, 
which  are  to  enter  into  the  compofition 
of  the  fubje6l  the  painter  intends  to  exe- 
cute, and  is  either  Amply  hiftorical  or  al- 
legorical. See  the  article  Invention. 
The  other  very  much  contributes  to  the 
perfeftion  and  value  of  a piece  of  paint- 
ing. 

Composition,  in  pharmacy,  the  method 
of  mixing  and  compounding  medicines 
of  different  qualities,  fo  that  they  m^y 
aflift  each  other’s  virtues,  or  fupply  each 
other’s  defefls.  See  Pharmacy. 

Composition,  in  commerce,  a contrafil 
between  an  infolvent  debtor  and  his  cre- 
ditors, whereby  tlie  latter  accept  of  a part 
of  the  debt  in  compenfation  for  the  whole, 
and  give  a general  acquittance  accord- 
ingly. 

Composition,  in  printing,  commonly 
termed  compofing,  the  arranging  of  feve- 
ral types  or  letters,  in  the  compofing- 
ftick,  in  order  to  form  a line  ; and  of 
feveral  lines  ranged  in  order  in  the  galley, 
to  make  a page  ; and  of  feveral  pages, 
to  make  a form. 

Generally  the  compofing-ftick  is  made  of 
iron,  fometimes  of  wood,  more  or  lefs 
in  length  or  depth,  according  to  the 
page  to  be  compofed,  or  the  fancy  of 
the  compofitor.  It  has  two  Aiding  pieces, 
faftened  by  means  of  a nut  and  ferew, 
which  are  flip'ed  forwards  or  backwards, 
according  to  the  fpace  which  the  lines, 
notes,  are  to  take  up,  or  the  cora- 
pofitor  thinks  proper.  The  compofing- 
ftick  ordinarily  contains  feven  or  eight 
lines  of  a middle  fized-letter:  thefe 
lines,  when  fet,  are  taken  out,  by 
means  of  a thin  flip  of  brafs,  called  a 
rule,  and  difpofed  in  the  galley:  then 
others  are  compofed,  until  a page  is 
formed,  which  being  done,  it  is  tied  up 
and  fet  by : the  reft  of  the  pages  that 
.make  up  a fheet,  being  prepared  in  the 
fame  manner,  are  carried  to  the  impo- 
fing  or  correfiling-ftone,  and  being  there 
ranged  in  order,  they  are  difpofed  in  an 
iron  frame,  fitted  with  wooden  furni- 
ture': then  the  quoins  being  flruck  in, 
the  chafe,  or  frame,  is  put  in  the  prefs, 
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in  order  to  their  being  printed.  See  the 
article  PrintinGj  &c. 

Composition  of  motion,  is  an  alTemblage 
of  feveral  direftions  of  motion,  refulting 
■from  feveral  powers  a6fing  in  different, 
though  not  oppnlite,  dire£lidns. 

The  doflrine  of  compofition  and  refolu- 
tion  of  motion,  is.  founded  on  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton’s  fecond  law  of  nature,  nji%. 

“ The  ch.inge  of  motion  is  always 
“ proportionable  to  the  moving  force 
“ iinpreffed,  and  is  always  made  ac- 
“ cording  to  the  right  line  in  which 
“ that  force  is  imprelled.” 

Let  the  body  B (plate  XLIX.  fig.  4.)  be 
impelled  by  the  body  A,  in  the  direc- 
tion i f,  with  a foice  that  would,  in  a 
given  time,  caufe  it  to  move  from  i to  c 5 
at  the  fame  inftant  let  another  body  C 
ftrike  it  in  the  direfilion  b d,  with  a force 
that  will  carry  it  from  b to  d,  in  the 
fame  time  s then  completing  the  parallelo- 
gram bead,  and  drawing  the  diagonal  be, 
this  laft  will  reprefent  the  direftion  and 
diftance  through  which  the  body  will 
move,  in  the  fame  time,  by  both  the 
forces  conjointly. 

This  is  evident,  if  we  confider  that  the 
force  impreffed  by  the  body  Ci  does  no 
■way  diminifh  the'velocity  of  a body  ap- 
proaching to  the  line  c e,  at  the  end  of 
the  given  time,  and  therefore  it  will  then 
be  found  fomewhere  in  the  faid  line  c e ; 
for  the  fame  reafon  it  will,  at  the  end  of 
the  laid  time,  be  carried  to  a diftance 
from  b c equal  to  b d ■,  and  thei'efore 
it  mutt  alfo,  at  the  fame  moment,  be 
found  fomewhere  in  the  line  d e ; but 
it  cannot  be  in  the  lines  c e and  de  at  the 
fame  time,  unlefs  in  that  point  e,  where 
they  interlecf  each  other,  as  the  propofi- 
tion  afi'eits. 

We  may  now  conceive  the  body  B mov- 
ing  by  the  fmgle  impulfe  of  fome  power 
in  the  direffion  b e,  fuch  as  will  cany  it 
through  the  fpace  b e in  a given  time  ; 
fnen  this  may  be  refolved  into  any  other 
two  forces  ailing  in  the  d.ire£fions  be  oe 
d e,  and  bd  ox  ce,  which  lines  will  alfo 
reprefent  the  efficacy  ofl||Pfaid  forces  in 
the  fame  time;  ^ 

Couvasnio'ti  of  proportion,  is  the  com- 
paring the-fum  of  the  antecedent  and 
confequent,  with  the  confequent  in  two 
equal  ratios  ; as  fiippofe,  4 ; 8 : : 3 i 6, 
they  fay,  by  compofition  of  proportion, 

12  ! 8 : : 9 : 6. 

The  fame  holds  of  the  fum  of  the  ante- 
cedent and  confequent,  compared  with 
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the  antecedent : thus  we  Hkewife  fayi 
12  :4:  : 9:  3. 

There  is  a great  difference,  between  com. 
pofitioh  of  proportion  hy  addition  and  by 
multiplication.  See  Proportion.  ^ 

COMPOST,  in  hulbandry  and  gardening, 
feveral  Ibrts  of  foils,  or  earthy  matter' 
mixed  together,  in  order  to  make  a ma- 
nure, for  affifting  ihe  natural  earth  in  the 
work  of  vegetation,  by  way  of  amend, 
mentor  improvement. 

Compofts  are  various,  and  ought  to  be 
different,  according  to  the  different  na- 
ture or  the  quality  of  the  foils  which  they 
are  defigned  to  meliorate,  and  accord, 
ing  as  the  land  is  either  light,  fanily, 
loofe,  heavy,  clayey,  or  cloddy.  Alight, 
loofe  land,  lequires  a compoft  of  a heavy 
nature,  as  the  fcouring  of  deep  ditches, 
ponds,  £fc.  fo,  on  the  other  hand,  a land 
that  is  heavy,  clayey,  or  cloddy,  requires 
a compoft  of  a more  fprightly  and  here 
nature,  that  will  infiniiate  itielf  into  llie 
lumpifh  clods,  which,  if  they  are  not, 
tjiuB  managed,  would  very  much  obllrufl 
the  work  of  vegetation.  See  Clay,  Sfr, 
The  great  ufe  of  compofts,  is  for  fuch 
plants  as  are  prefcrved  in  pob,  or  tubs, 
or  fometimes  it  is  ufed  for  fmall  beds, 
or  borders  of  flower-gardens:  but  it  is 
too  expenfive  to  make  compofts  for  large 
gardens,  where  great  quantities  of  foil  is ' 
required.  In  making  of  compofts,  grejt 
care  fhould  be  had  that  the  feveral  parts 
are  properly  mixed  together,  and  not  to 
have  too  much  of  any  one  fort  thrown 
together.  . 

COMPOSTELLA,  the  capital  of  Galicia, 
in  Spain,  remarkable  for  the  devotion 
paid  there  by  pilgrims  from  all  countries, 
to  the  relics  of  St.  James. 

COMPOSTO,  in  mufic,  means  compound- 
ed or  doubled,  as  a fifteenth  is  an  oSave 
doubled,  or  an  oflave  is  compounded  of  a 
fifth  and  a fourth. 

COMPOUND,  in  a general  fenfe,  an  ap- 
pellation given  to  whatever  is  compo.'ed, 
or  made  up  of  different  things : thus  we 
fay,  a compound  word,  compound  found, 
compound  tafte,  compound  force,  fifr. 
See  the  articles  Word,  Sound,  fifr. 

Compound-flower,  one  confining  of 
feveral  diftindl  iefl'er  flowers,  or  coroi- 
iulse,  each  furniflied  with  a ftyle,  ftaini- 
na,  fife.  See  the  article  Flower. 

The  corollulae  are  of  two  kinds,  ■o/a!. 
tubulated,  and  ligulated  : the  tuSulaied 
ones  are  always  furniflied  with  a caiii|ia- 
nulated  limb,  divided  into  four  or  fift 

leg- 
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ferments ; whereas  the  ligulated  corol- 
luls  have  only  a flat,  linear  liinh,  ter- 
tninated  by  a Angle  point,  or  by  a broader 
extremity,  divided  into  three  or  five  feg- 
ments. 

The  plants  with  compound  flowers  are 
extremely  numerous,  forming  a clafs  hy 
therafelves,  called  by  LinnEeus  fyngene- 
fia.  See  the  article  SYNGfiNESiA. 

CoMPOUND-iNTEREs*r.  See  the  article 
Interest, 

Compound-motion,  that  effefled  by  the 
concurring aflion  of  feveral  different  pow- 
ers. Thus  if  one  povVer  aft  in  the  di- 
leflion  of,  and  with  a force  proportional 
to  the  end  of  a parallelogram  ; and  an- 
other aft  in  the  direflion  of,  and  with  a 
force  proportional  to  its  fide,  the  com- 
pound motion  will  be  in  the  direftion  of, 
and  proportional  to,  the^diagonal  of  the 
laid  parallelogram.  See  Composition, 

Compound  numbers,  thofe  which  may 
be  divided  by  fome  other  number  befides 
unity,  without  leaving  any  remainder : 
fuchare  18,  ao,  &c.  the  firft  being  mea- 
fured  by  the  numbers  a,  6,  or  p j and 
thefecond,  by  the  numbers  »,  4,  5,  10, 

Compound  pendulum.  Quantities, 
&c.  Seethe articlesPENDULUM, Quan- 
tity, Sfc. 

COMPREHENSION,  in  logics,  the  fame 
with  apprehenfion. 

Comprehension,  or  Sy'Necdoche,  a 
trope  or  figure  in  rhetoric,  which  puts 
the  name  of  the  whole  for  a part ; or  of 
a part  for  the  whole ; a general  for  a 
particular  of  the  fame  kind  ; or  a particu- 
,iar  for  a general.  By  this  trope  a round 
and  certain  number  is  often  fet  down  for 
an  uncertain  one. 

Compress,  in  furgery,  a bolfter  of  foft 
Jinen  cloth,  folded  in  feveral  doubles, 
frequently  applied  to  cover  a plafter,  in 
order  not  only  to  preferve  the  part  from 
the  external  air,  but  alfo  the  better  to  re- 
tain the  dreflings,  or  medicines, 
ComprelTes  are  frequently  applied  where 
no  plafter  is  made  ufe  of ; and  that  fome- 
times  dry,  fometimes  wetted  with  certain 
liquors,  which  arefuppofed  to  be  ftrength- 
ening,  refolving,  lenient,  emollient,  or 
cooling,  which  are  adminiftred  hot  or  cold, 
as  the  ciicumftances  of  the  cafe  lliall  re- 
quire. ComprelTes  of  all  kinds  are  in- 
tended for  thefe  purpofes.  1.  To  pre- 
ferve and  cherifli  the  natural  heat  of  the 
body.  2.  To  fecure  the  dreflings  that 
lie  under  them.  3.  To  convey  liquid  re- 
medies to  parts  wounded,  or  otherwife 
difordered,  and  to  prolong  the  ufe  of 
VoL.  I. 


them.  4.  To  fill  up  any  cavity  or  de-' 
preflions  of  the  parts;  and,  5.  To  pre- 
vent bandages  from  bringing  on  a trou- 
blefome  itching,  or  other  pain  or  uneafi- 
nefs  upon  thelkin. 

COMPRESSED,  in  general,  is  faid  of 
things  whofe  fides  are  I'queezed  together, 
and  cortfequently  of  a broad  and  flat  fi- 
gure. 

Compressed  leaf,  among  botanifts,  one 
with  a mark  or  impreffion  on  both  fides. 
See  the  article  Leaf.  ' 

COMPRESSION,  the  aft  of  preffing  or 
fqueezing  fume  matter,  fo  as  to  fet  its 
parts  nearer  to  each  other,  and  make  it 
polTefs  lefs  fpace. 

It  is  different  from  condenfation,  in  that 
comprelfion  is  performed  with  feme  ex- 
terna] violence,  but  condenfation  by  the 
aftion  of  cold.  Thus  the  moderns  fay, 
that  pumps  do  really  a6I  by  comprelfion, 
whereas  the  antients  imagined  they  afted 
by  fuflion  : the  embolus,  or  fucker,  go- 
ing and  returning  in  a narrow  tube, 
ComprelTes  the  air  inclofed  in  it,  To  as  to 
enable  it  to  raife  the  valve  by  the  force 
of  the  elafticity,  and  make  its  efcape  ; 
upon  which,  the  balance  being  deftroy- 
ed,  the  prelTure  of  the  atmofphere  on  the 
flag'nant  lurface,  drives  up  the  water  into 
the  tube,  thus  evacuated  of  its  air.  See 
the  article  PuMP. 

Water  is  incapable  of  being  comprelTed, 
and  no  art  or  violence  is  able  to  bring 
its  parts  clofer,  or  make  it.  take  up 
lefs  fpace,  after  the  air  has  been  once 
purged  out  of  it.  It  has  been  found  by 
an  experiment,  made  by  the  academy  del 
Cimento,  that  water,  being  violently 
fqueezed,  made  its  way  through  the  in- 
finitely fmall  pores  of  a ball  of  gold,  ra- 
ther than  undergo  a compreflion.  The 
comprelfion  of  air,  by  its  own  weight,  is 
furprifingly  great,  for  it  appears,  by  cal- 
culation, that  the  common  air  we  breathe 
near  the  furface  of  the  earth,  is  preffed  by 
a weight  of  the  fuperincumbent  atmolE 
phere  into  part  of  the  fpace  it 

would  take  up,  if  it  were  at  liberty.  See 
the  article  Atmosphere. 

But  the  air  may  be  ftill  further  compreffed 
by  art;  and  it  appears  by  Mr.  Boyle’s 
experiments,  that  the  fpace  which  the  air 
takes  up  vyhen  at  its  utmoft  dilatation,  is 
to  that  which  it  takes  up  when  molt  com- 
preffed,  as  520000  to  i.  See  Air. 

COMPRESSOR,,  in  anatomy,  a mufcleof 
the  face,  more  iifually  known  by  the 
name  of  elevator  alae  nafi. 

COMPRINT,  among  bookfellers,  figni- 
4X  lies 
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lies  a furreptitidus  printing  of  another’s 
copy,  in  order  to  gain  thereby,  which  is 
exptefsly  contrary  to  ftatnte  14  Car.  II. 

COMPRISE,  or  Nient  comprise.  See 
the  amide  Nient  comprise. 

COMPROMISE,  a treaty,  or-  contraSI, 
whereby  two  contending  parties  eftablifh 
one  or  more  arbitrators,  to  judge  of  and 
terminate  their  difference  in  an  amicable 
way. 

The  regular  way  of  appointing  a com- 
promife  is  by  writing,  expreCfing  the 
names  of  the  arlyitrators,  the  power  of, 
choofing  an  umpire,  or  fuperior  arbitra- 
tor, in  cafe  of  need,  a time  limited  for 
the  arbitrage,  and  a penalty  on  the  par-, 
ty  that  does  not  abide  by  the  decifion. 
By  the  civil  law,  a Have  cannot  make  a 
compromil'e  without  the  leave  of  his 
mailer,  nor  a pupil  without  the  autho- 
rity of  his  guardian,  or  a wife  without 
that  of  her  liufband  : fo  a Have,  a deaf  or 
duml)  man,  a minor,  and  the  perfon  who 
is  a party  in  the  caufe,  are  incapable  of 
being  chofen  arbitrators  in  a compromife. 
The  occalions  on  which  a compromife  is 
not  always  allowed  of,  are  reltitutiors, 
marriage  caufes,  criminal  affairs,  quef- 
tions  of  Hate,  and,  generally,  any  thing 
wherein  the  public  i'niereft  is  more  con- 
cerned than  that  of  private  perfons. 

Compromise  is  alfo  ufed  in  beneficiary 
matters  ; where  it  fignifies  an  a£l,  where- 
by thofe' who  have  the  light,  of  eledion, 
transfer  it  to  one  or  more  perfons,  to  elect 
one  c-pahle  of  the  office.or  dignity. 

■COMPTING,  or  CoMPTina-PJoufe,  an 
office,  in  the  king's  houfhold,  under  the 
diredion  of  the  lord-iteward  j,  fo  called, 
becaiife  the  accounts  for  all  expenses  of 
the  king’s  houfhold  are  there  taken  daily 
by  the  lord  fteward,  comptroller,  coffer- 
er, mailer  of  the  houfnoki,  the  two  clerks 
of  the  green  doth,  and  the  two  clerks 
comptrollers.  They  alfo  make  provilion 
for  the  houfhold,  and  make  payments 
and  orders  for  the  good  government 
thereof. 

In  the  Counting-'houfe  is  the  board  of 
green  cloth. 

COMPTKOL,  or  Control.  Seethe  ar- 
ticle Control. 

COMPTROLLER,  or  Controller, 

See  the  article  CONTROLLER. 

COMPULSOR,  an  officer  under  the  ro- 
man emperors,  difpatched  from  court 
into  the  provinces,  to  compel  the  payment 
of  taxes,  &c,  not  paid  within  the  time 
prefci'ibed. 


Thefe  were  charged  with  fo  many  exac< 
tions,  thatHonorius  cafhiered  them. 

COMPUNCTION,  in  theology,  an  in- 
ward  grief  of  mind,  for  having  offended 
God. 

The  roman,  catholics  think  their  confef. 
fions  infignificant,  unlefs  attended  with 
compundion,  or  inward  grief.of  mind. 
Compundrion,  among  fpiritualills,  im, 
plies  not  only  a grief  for  having  offended 
God,  but  alfo  a pious  fenfation  of  grief, 
forrow,  anddil'pleafure,  on  other  motives, 
COMPURGATOR,  in  law,  a perfon  that 
by  oath  jollifies  or  clears  another’s  inno. 
eence. 

COMPUTATION,  in  a general  fenfe, 
the  manner  of  ellimating  time,  weights, 
mealure,  monies,  or  quantities,  of  any 
kind.  See  the  article  Coin,  &c. 

Computation,  among  mathematicians, 
is  ufed  in  the  like  fenfe  as  calculation. 
See  the  article  Calculation. 

Computation  0/  a plmiet's  motion,  Sts 
the  article  Planet. 

Computa.tion,  inlaw,  is  ufed  in  refpea 
of  the  true  account  or  cbnUiudion  of 
time,  fo  underftood,  as  that  neither  party 
to  an  agreement,  &c.  may  do  wrong  to 
the  other;  and  that  the  determination  of 
time  be  not  left  at  large,  or  taken  other- 
wife  than  according  to  the  judgment  and 
intention  of  law. 

If  a leafe  is  ingroffed,  bearing  date  J,i- 
nuary  i,  1754,  to  have  and  to  hold  foi 
three  years,  from  henceforth,  and  tilt 
leafe  is  not  executed  till  the  fecond  of  Ja- 
nuary; in  this  cafe,  the  words  from  henfe- 
forth,  fhall  be  accounted  from  the  deli- 
very of  the  deed,  and  not  by  any  com- 
putation from  the  date.  And  if  the  leafe 

. be  delivered  at  four  of  the  clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon on  the  faid  fecond  day,  it  fhal 
end  the  firft  day  of  January,  in  the  third 
year ; the  law,  in  fuch  computalidns, 
rejedling , all  fradlions  or  divifions  of  the 
day. 

COMPUTO,  in  law,  a writ  to  compel  a 
bailiff,  receiver,  or  accountant,  S’f.  to 
deliver  up  bis  accounts. 

The  faine  lies  for  executors  of  executors, 
and  againll  the  guardian  in  focage  foe 
wade  made  in  the  minority  of  the  heir. 

CON-ARlON,  or  CONOIDES,  anamefor 
the  pineal  gland,  a fmall  gland  about  the 
bignefs  of  a pea,  placed  in  the  upper 
■part  of  that  hole  in 'the  third  ventricle  of 
the  brain,  called'  the  anus,  and  tied  by 
fome  fi'ores  to  the  nates.  See  the  articles 
Brain,  and  Pineal  Gland. 

CONATlfS. 
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CONATUS,  a term  frequently  ufed  in 
philofophy  and  mathematics,  defined  by 
feme  to  be  a quantity  of  motion,  not  ca- 
pable of  being  exprefled  by  any  time,  or 
length  ; as  the  conatus  recedendi  ab  axe 
viottis,  is  the  endeavour  which  a body, 
moved  circularly,  does  to  recede,  or  fly 
off,  from  the  center.or  axis  of  its  motion. 
The  conatus  centrifugus,  fometimes  call- 
ed the  conatus  exculTpfius,  is  always  ex- 
prelTed  by  the  verfed  fine  of  the  angle  of 
circulation  : thefe  conatus  of  bodies,  re- 
volving in  equal  circles,  with  an  Equable 
motion,  are  in  a duplicate  ratio,  or  as 
the  fquares  of  their  velocities  : but  if  the 
bodies  revolve  in  unequal  circles,  their 
conatus  centrifugi  will  be  in  a ratio  com- 
pounded of  the  ratios  of  the  fquares  of  the 
velocities  direcHy  ; and  the  fimple  ratio 
of  the  radii  of  thefe  circles  inverfely.  If 
the  body  defcribe  equal  areas  in  equal 
times,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  planets,  which 
revolve  in  ellipfes  round  the  fun,  then  the 
conatus  centrifugi  will  be  reciprocally  as 
the  cubes  of  the  radii.  See  the  articles 
Motion,  Centrifugal,  Igc. 
CONCATENATION,  a term  chiefly  ufed 
in  fpeaking  of  the  mutual  dependence  of 
fecond  caufes  upon  each  other.  SeeCnosE. 
CONCAVE,  an  appellation  ufed  in  fpeak- 
ing of  the  inner  furface  of  hollow  bodies, 
but  more  efpecially  of  fpherical  ones. 
Concave  glasses,  fuch  as  are  ground 
hollow,  and  are  ufua'lly  of  a fpherical  fi- 
gure, tho’  they  may  be  of  any  other,  as 
parabolical,  Sfc.  All  objefts  feen  through 
concave  glaffes,  appear  erefl  and'  dimi- 
niflied.  The  confufed  appearance  of 
a point,  through  any  concave  glafs, 
proceeds  from  the  too  great  divergency 
of  thofe  rays  which  fall  on  the  eye  : 
wherefore,  fince  the  more  remote  the 
eye  is  from  the  glafs,  the  lefs  will  the 
rays  diverge  ; then  tire  further  the  eye 
is  from  the  concave  glafs,  the  more  dif- 
tindl  will  be  the  appearance  of  any  ob- 
jeft  through  it,  though  the  more  faint. 

The  apparent  place  of  ohjeils'leen 
through  concaves  is  always  brought 
nearer  to  the  eye,  which  is  the  realbn 
they  help  Ihort  fighted  perfons,  or  fuch 
as  can  fee  diltinftly  only  thofe'  ohjefls 
that  are  very  near  them.  The  rule  to 
fit  concave  glafles  to  the  eye  of  a near- 
lighted  perfon,  is  this  : let  him  obferve 
nicely  the  diftance  at  which  he  can  read 
Inters,  or  fee  objefls  dillinfliy,  which 
fuppofe  to  be  at  twelve  feet ; then  will  a 
oaiicave  glafs,  whofe  virtual  focus  is  a 


foot  diftant  from  it,  make  that  perfon  fee 
diftant  ol'jeas  diftiuaiy.  The  farther 
the  eye  is  removed  from  any  concave 
glafs,  the  lefs  the  objeft  appears,  and  a 
lefler  area  of  it  is  feen  ; and  when 'the 
glafs  rs  exaaiy  in  the  middle,  between 
the  eye  and  the  objeft,  the  obje£l  will 
appeal  the  molt  diminilhed,  that  the  dif- 
tance between  the  eye  and  the  objeft  will 
admit  of.  See  the  articles  Focus,  Lens 
and  Mirror,  ’ 

CONCAVITY,  that  property  of  bodies, 
on  account  of  which  they  are  denominat- 
ed concave,  See  the  preceding  article. 

An  arch  of  a curve  has  iis  concavity  turn- 
ed-one way,  when  the  right  lines  that  join 
anj  two  of  its  points  are  all  on  the  fame 
fide  of  the  arch. 

Archimedes,  intending  to  include  fiueh 
lines  as  have  reftilinear  parts,  in  his  di- 
finition,  lays,  a line  has  its  concavity 
turned  one  way,  when  the  right  hnes 
that  join  any  two  ol  its  points  are  either 
all  upon  one  fide  of  it,  or  while  fome  fall 
upon  the  line  itfelf,  none  fall  upon  the 

, oppofite  fide. 

When  two  lines,  having  their  concavity 
turned  the  fame  way,  have  the  fame  terms, 
and  the  one  includes  ihe  other,  or  has  its 
concavity  towards  it,  the  perimeter  of  that 
which  includes,  is  greater  than  the  peri- 
meter of  that  which  is  included.  ‘ 

Concavity  alfo  denotes  the  whole  fpace 
included  with  a concave  furface,  or  the 
inner  bend  of  a curve  line. 

CONCEAX^ERS,  in  law,  luch  perfons  as 
find  out  concealed  hands  ; that  is,  lands 
that  are  fecretly  kept  from  the  king,  by 
common  perfons  that  have  nothing  to 
fliew  for  their  eftate  or  title  therein. 

CONCENTRATION,  in  general,  figni- 
fies  the  bringing  things  nearer  a center. 
Hence  the  particles  of  fait,  in  fea  water 
are  faitl  to  be  concentrated  ; that  is* 
blonght  nearer  each  other,  by  evaporat- 
ing the  watery  part : thu.s,  alfo,  wine  is 
faid  to  he  concentrated,  when  its  vvatery 
parts' are  fepsuated  in  the  form  of  ice  bv 

fl'Oit.  ^ 

Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  elfayon  the  diftillery,  is 
foi  introducing  a method  of  conrentraiing 
the  fermentable  parts  of  vegetables,  from 
vvhich  their  fpirits  are  to  be  drawn  by 
diftillation  ; which,  if  it  can  be  brought 
to  be  praflifed  in  the  large  way,  will 
prove  of  very  great  life  to  the  britifli  diflil- 
ler;',  as  it  will  greatly  flmrten  I he  diftil- 
ler’s  bufineJs,  which  at  prefent,  including 
the  brewing,  fermenting,  is  u.uc| 

4 X to 
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too  long.  He  propofes  only  to  evaporate 
carefully  the  wort,  or  other  tinftures  or 
dscoftions  of  vegetables  made  for  the  di- 
ftilling  of  their  fpirits,  to  the  confiftence  of 
treacle  ; in  this  form  they  might  be  fold 
to  the  diftiller,  who  might  keep  them  by 
him  as  long  as  be  pleafed,  and  occafion- 
ahy  ufe  them,  by  the  eafy  method  of  re- 
ducing them  into  wort,  by  mixing  warm 
water  with  them. 

Some  uie  tiie  term  concentration  for  the 
.inort  intimate  mixture,  when  the  parti- 
cles are  not  only  brought  within  contaft, 
but  penetrate  into  each  other. 

CON'CENTRIC,  in  mathematics,  fome- 
thing  that  has  the  fame  common  center 
with  another:  it  hands  in  oppofition  to  ex- 
centric.  See  Center  and  Excentric. 
Concentric  is  chiefly  ufed  in  Ipeaking  of 
round  bodies  and  figures,  or  circular  and 
elliptical  ones,  &c.  but  may  be  likewife 
nfed  for  polygons,  drawn  parallel  to 
each  other  upon  the  fame  center.  The 
method  of  Nonius  for  graduating  inftru- 
ments  confifts  in  defcribing  with  the  fame 
quadrant  45  concentric  arches,  dividing 
the  outermoft  into  90  equal  parts,  the 
next  into  89,  &c. 

CONCEPT A.CULUM,  among  botanifts, 
a kind  of  pericarpium,  compofed  of  foft 
and  lefs  rigid  valves,  and  containing  on- 
ly one  cavity.  - 

CONCEPTION,  among  phyficians,  Gfr. 
denotes  the  firfl  formation  of  an  embryo 
in  the  womb  of  its  parent,  who  from  that 
time  becomes  pregnant.  See  the  articles 
Generation  and  Pregnanoy. 

Conception,  afeftival  in  the 
romifli  church,  oblerved  on  the  8th  of 
December,  in  commemoration  of  the  holy 
virgin’s  having  been  conceived  and  born 
immaculate,  or  without  original  fin. 
The  immaculate  conceptipn  of  the  virgin, 
though  reckoned  a pious  opinion,  is  no 
article  of  faith  in  the  romifli  church,  fe- 
veral  of  whofe  meinbers  have  oppofed  it. 

Conception  of  our  lady,  a religious  or- 
der in  Portugal,  founded  in  the  XVth 
century.  This  order  has  fince  paifed  into 
Italy,  and  got  footing  in  Rome  and  Mi- 
lan. The  religious,  hefides  the  grand 
office  of  the  fraiicifcans,  recited  on  fiin- 
days  and  holyday.s,  have  a lefTcr  office, 
called  the  office  of  the  conception  of  the 
holy  virgin. ' 

Conception,  in  logic,  is  the  fimple  ap,. 

' prehenfion  or  perception  which  we  have 
of  any  thing,  without  proceeding  to  af- 
firm or  deny  any  thing  about  it. 

^here'  are  rules  by  vdiicb  wp  may  guide 


and  regulate  our  conceptions  of  thingr 
which  is  the  main  bufinefs  in  logic ; fop 
roofl  of  our  errors  in  judgment,  and  the 
weaknefs,  fallacy,  and  miftakes  of  our 
argumentation,  proceed  from  the  dark- 
nefs,  confufion,  defeiR,  or  fome other  ir- 
regularity  in  our  conceptions.  The  rules 
are  thefe  ; 1.  To  conceive  of  things 
clearly  and  diflinSlly  in  their  own  natures. 
2.  Completely  in  all  their  parts.  3,  Com- 
prehenfively  in  all  their  properties  and  re- 
iations.  4.  Extenfively  in  all  their  kinds, 
5.  Orderly,  or  in  a proper  method. 
Conception,  in  geography,  a city  of 
Chili,  in  South  America,  fituated  on  the 
Pacific  ocean,  in  79®  weft  longitude,  and 
37°  fouth  latitude. 

Conception  is  alfo  the  capital  of  the  pro. 
vince  of  Veragua,  in  Mexico,  about  one 
hundred  miles  weft  of  Porto  Bello  i weft 
longitude  83°,  and  north  latitude  10°, 
CONCERT,  or  Concerto,  in  mufic,  a 
number  or  company  of  muficians,  play, 
ing  or  finging  the  fame  piece  of  inufic  or 
fong,  at  the  fame  time. 

A concert  for  any  inftrument,  as  organ, 
harplichord,  violin,  &c,  is  a piece  of 
mufic,  wherein  either  of  thole  inftiu- 
ments  has  the  greateft  part ; or  in  which 
the  performance  is  partly  alone,  and 
partly  accompanied  by  the  other  parts. 
CONCERT  ANTE,  thofe  parts  of  a piece 
of  mufic,  that  fing  or  play  throughout 
the  whole  piece,*  either  alone  or  accom. 
panied,  to  diftinguifh  thefe  parts  that 
play  now  and  then  in  particular  places, 
CONCERTATO  intimates  the  piece  of 
mufic  to  be'  cotnpofed  in  ffich  a manner, 
as  that  all  the  parts  may  have  their  reci- 
tatives, be  it  for  two,  three,  four,  or 
more  voices  or  inftruments. 
CONCERTO  GROSSI,  the  grand  chorus  of 
a concert,  or  thole  places  where  all  the 
feveral  parts  perform  or  play  together, 
CONCESSI,  in  law,  a term  frequently  ufed 
in  conveyances.  Its  effeft  is  to  create  a 
covenant,  as  ded.i  does  .a  warranty. 
CONCESSION,  in  rhetoric,  a figure, 
whereby  fomething  is  freely  allowed, 
that  yet  might  bear  difpute,  to  obtain 
fomething  that  one  would  have  granted 
■ to  him,  and  which  he  thinks  cannot  fairly 
be  denied,  as  in  tire  following  conceffion 
of  Dido,  in  Virgil  : 

“ The  nuptials  he  difclairns,  I urge  no 
more  ; 

f‘  Let  him  purfue  the  jrromis'd  latian 
fliore. 

A fliort  delay  is  all  I alk  him  now, 

“ A paufe  of  grief.an  interval  from  woe,  ■ 
• ‘ ■ ■ CONCHA, 
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CONCHA,  a genus  of  bivalve  fliells,  the 
animal  inhabiting  which  is  called  tethys. 
See  the  article  Tethys. 

This  is  a very  comprehenfive  genus, 
comprifing  the  oyfter,  chama,  mufcle, 
heart-fliell,  peiften,  folen,  &e.  See  the 
articles  Oyster,  Chama,  &c.  , 

Concha  Spectrorum,  the  Spectre- 
shell,  a fpecies  of  voluta.  See  the  ar- 
ticle VoLUTA. 

Concha,  in  anatomy,  the  larger  cavity  of 
the  external  ear,  fituated  before  the  mea- 
tus auditorius,  or  palfage  into  the  inter- 
nal ear. 

CONCHITES,  in  natural  hiftory,  a petri- 
fied fliell,  of  the  concha-kind.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Concha. 

CONCHOID,  in  geometry,  the  name  of 
a curve,  given  it  by  its  inventor,  Nico- 
medes,  and  is  thus  generated. 

Draw  the  right  line  Q^Q^(plate  XLIX. 
fig,  3.)  and  AC  perpendicular  to  it  in 
the  point  E ; and  from  the  point  G draw 
many  right  lines  C M;  cutting  the  right 
line  Q„Q_^in  Qj  and  make  Q_M  =:  OjSl, 
A E rr  E F,  'viz,  equal  to  an  invariable 
line : then  the  curve,  wherein  are  the 
points  M,  is  called  the  firft  conchoid  ; 
and  the  other,  wherein  are  the  points  N, 
thefecond  ; the  right  line  Q,,Q^being  the 
direfilrix,  and  the  point  C the  pole  : and 
from  hence  it  will  be  very  eafy  to  make  an 
inftriiment  to  defcribe  the  conchoid. 

The  line  Q^Qjs  an  afymptote  to  both 
the  curves,  which  have  points  of  contra- 
ry fleflinn.  See  the  article  Asymptote. 
If  Qjy[=;  AE  = rt,  EC  = i,  MRzr 
EPzzar,  ER~PMzi;j;  then  will 

b x-\-  a'^  x'^  — b 2 Are  ^-f- 

and  exprefs  the  nature  of  the 
fecond conchoid  ; and  -pa 

a’’ — rz  ^ -{- 2 a a’' a’',  the 

■nature  of  the  firft  ; and  fo  both  thefe 
curves  are  of  the  third  kind. 

This  curve  was  ufed  by  Archimedes  and 
other  antients,  in  the  conltruflion  offolid 
problems  ; and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fays 
that  he  biinfeif  prefers  it  before  other 
curves,  or  even  the  conic  fefilions,  in  the 
conllrufilion  of  cubic  and  biquadratic 
equations,  on  account  of  its  iimplicity 
arid  eafy  defeription,  Ihewing  therein  the 
manner  of  their  conltruftion  by  help  of  it. 

CONCHYLIA,  a general  name  for  all 
kinds  of  petrified  (hells,  as  limpets,  co- 
chlea, nautili,  conchy,  lepades,  t^c, 

CONCIATOR,  the  perfoir  who  propor- 
tions and  regulates  the  leveral  ingredients 
which  go  to  the  making  of  cryltal.  See 
Jfie article  Crystal, 
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CONCINNOUS  intervals,  in  mulic, 
are  fuch  as  are  fit  for  mulic,  next  to,  and 
in  combination  with,  concords  ; being 
neither  very  agreeable,  nor  difagreeable 
in  themfelves,  but  having  a good  effefif, 
as  by  their  oppofition  they  heighten  the 
more  effential  principles  of  pleafure  ; or 
as  by  their  mixture  and  combination  with 
them,  they  produce  a variety  necelTary  to 
our  being  better  pleafed. 

CoNciNNOus  SYSTEM,  in  mufic.  A fy- 
ftem  is  faid  to  be  concinnous,  or  divided 
concinnoufly,  when  its  parts,  confidered 
as  fimple  intervals,  are  concinnous ; and 
are  befides  placed  in  fuch  an  order  between 
the  extremes,  as  that  the  fucceflion  of 
founds,  from  one  extreme  to  the  other, 
may  have  an  agreeable  effefif. 

CONCL  AMATION,  in  roman  antiquity, 
a cuftom  of  calling  the  dead  party  by  his 
name,  for  eight  days  fuccefiively  ; on  the 
ninth,  concluding  him  pafl:  all  hopes  of 
recovery,'  they  carried  him  forth,  and 
buried  him.  See  the  article  Burial. 

CONCLAVE,  the  place  in  which  the  car- 
dinals of  the  romilh  church  meet,  and 
are  (hut  up,  in  order  to  the  elefilion  of  a 
pope. 

The  conclave  is  a range  of  fmall  cells, 
ten  feet  (quare,  made  of  wainfeot : thefe 
are  numbered,  and  drawn  for  by  lot. 
They  (land  in  a line  along  the  galleries 
and  hall  of  the  Vatican,  with  a fmall 
fpace  between  each.  Every  cell  has  the 
arms  of  the  cardinal  over  it.  The  con- 
clave is  not  fixed  to  any  one  determinate 
place,  for  the  conftitutions  of  the  church 
allow  the  cardinals  to  make  choice  of  furh 
a place  for  the  conclave  as  they  think 
moft  convenient ; yet  it  is  generally  held 
in  the  Vatican. 

The  conclave  is  very  ftrifilly  guarded  by 
troops : neither  the  cardinals,  nor  any 
perfon  (hut  up  in  the  conclave,  are  fpoke 
to,  but  at  the  hours  allowed  of,  and  then 
in  Italian  or  latin  ; even  the  provifions  for 
the  conclave  are  examined,'  that  no  let- 
ters be  conveyed  by  that  means  from  tlie 
minifters  of  foreign  powers,  or  other  per- 
fons  who  may  have  an  intereft  in  the 

' eleftion  of  the  pontiff. 

Conclave  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  alTeinhly,  or 
meeting,  of  the  cardinals  Unit  up,  for  the 
eleftion  of  a pope. 

After  this  affembly  has  continued  three 
days,  they  are  only  allowed  one  dilh  for 
one  nrieal,  and  after  five  days,  only  bread 
and  water  : but  this  rule  is  not  over-reli- 
gioufty  obferved. 

' CONCLUSION,  in  logic,  the  confequence 

or 
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er  judgment,  drawn  from  what  was  af- 
ferted  in  the  premifes  ; or  the  previous 
iiidgments  in  reafoning,  gained  from 
combining  the  extreme  ideas  between 
themfelves.  See  the  article  Syllogism, 
The  conclufion  ,of  an  argument  contains 
two  parts,  the  confequent,  which  is  the 
matter  of  it ; and  the  cqnfequence,  which 
is  its  form, and  which,  of  a fimpleabfolute 
propofition,  renders  the  conclufion  relative 
to  the  premifes  whence  it  was  drawn. 
The  queftion  and  the  conclufion,  fay  the 
fchoolmen,  are  the  fame  ideas,  only  con*- 
fidered  in  different  views  or  relations.  In 
the  queftion  they  are  confidered  as  doubt- 
ful, in  the  conclufion  as  void  of  doubt. 

Conclusion,  in  rhetoric,  confifts  of  two 
parts,  the  recapitulation,  or  enumera- 
tion, and  the  paflions. 

The  recapitulation  confifts  in  a repetition 
of  the  principal  arguments’.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Recapitulation. 

Conclusion,  inlaw,  is  where  a perfon, 
by  his  ovvn  aft  upon  record,  has  charged 
himfelf  with  a duty  or  thing,  or  confelT- 
ed  any  matter,  whereby  he  fhall  be  con- 
cluded as  where  a fherilf  returns  on  .a 
capias,  that  he  has  taken  the  body,  and 
has  it  not  in  the  court  at  the  day  of  the 
return  of  the  writ;  the  Iheriff  by  this  re- 
turn is  concluded  from  a plea  of  efcape. 

CONCOCTION,  in  medicine,  the  change 
which  the  food  undergoes  in  the  ftomach, 
fifr.  to  become  chyle.  See  Chyle, 
Chylification,  and  Digestion, 
The  firft  concoftion  is  made  in  the  fto- 
mach,  by  a kind  of  ferment,  as  feveral 
fnppofe,  which  partly  remains'there  from 
the  relics  of  the  former,  meats,  and  part- 
ly flows  thither  from  the  cceliac  arteries. 
The  fecond  is  made  in  the  guts,  by  the 
gall  and  pancreatic  juice.  The  third  is 
in  the  glandulae  of  the  mefentery,  from 
the  lympha,  or  water  which  mixes  with 
the  chyle.  The  fourth  is  in  the  lung.-, 
■from  the  mixture  of  the  air  in  fome  mea- 
fure  with  the  blood  there.  The  fifth  is 
in  the  velTels  and  bowels,  as  in  the  fpleen, 
liver,  tefticles,  &c. 

Thefe  five  are  accounted  the  feveral  con- 
coftions  in  the  body,  with  regard  to  the 
prefervation  of  the  individual,  and  the 
propagation  of  the  fpecies.  They  are  more 
particularly  called,  the  firft,  chylofis,  for 
chyle  ; the  fecond,  chymofis,  for  chyme  ; 
the  third  haematofis,  for  blood ; ilie 
fourth,  pneuniatofis,  for  air,  andthefifth, 
fpermatofis,  for  feed. 

CONCOMITANT,  in  theology,  fome- 
thing  that  accompanies ' or  goes  along 
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with  another  j as  concomitant  grace  ij 
that  which  God  affords  us,  during  the 
courfe  of  our  aftions,  to  enable  us  to 
perform  them;  and,  according  to  the 
romilh  divines,to  renderthem  meritorimu. 

Concomitant  necessity.  See  the" 
article  Necessitv. 

CONCORD,  in  grammar,  that  part  of  con- 
ftruftion,  or  fyntax,  in  which  the  words 
of  a fentence  agree ; that  is,  in  which 
nouns  are  put  in  the  fame  gender,  num. 
her  and  cafe  ; and  verbs  in  the  fame  num- 
her  and  peifon  with  nouns  and  pronouns. 
Generally  in  every  language  the  rules 
of  concoid  aie  the  fame,  as  being  almoll 
every  where  of  the  fame  nature,  for  llic 
better  diftinguifliing  of  difcourfei  thus, 
from  the  diftinftion  of  two  numbm, 
namely,  the  fingular  and  the  plural,  ike 
adjetlive  rauft  be  made  to  agree  with  the 
lub'ftantive  accordingly ; that  is,  the 
former  is  to  be  put  in  this  or  that  num- 
ber, as  the  latter  is  : for  the  fiibllanlive 
being  what  is  confufedly,  tho’  direfliy 
marked  by  the  adjeftive,  (liould  thefub- 
ftantive  denote  feveral,  there  are  feveral 
fubjefts  of  that  form  lignified  by  the  ad. 
jeftive,  and  confequently  this  (lioiiid  be 
in  the  plural  number,  as  •viri  fortes,  &c. 
Again,  as  there  is  a diftinftion  of  inaf- 
culine  and  feminine  in  moll;  languages, 
there  hence  ariles  a neceffity  of  putting 
the  fubftantive  and  adjeftive  in  the  fame 
gender ; and,  in  like  manner,  verbs 
ihould  agree  in  number  and  perfon  with 
nouns  and  pronouns : but  fliould  any 
thing,  in  writing  or  difcoiirfe,  be  appa- 
rently contrary  to  thofe  rules  above-men- 
tioned, this  is  by  fome  figure  or  other  in 
grammar,  whereby  foinething  is  implied, 
or  the  ideas  themfelves  are  confidered 
more  than  the  words  that  reprelent  them. 

Concord,  in  common  law,  the  agreement 
between  parties,  who  intend  to  levy  a 
fine  of  lands  to  one  another,  how  and  in 
what  manner  they  fliall  pafs. 

Concord  is  alfo  an  agreement  made  be- 
tween two  or  more,  upon  a trefpal's  com- 
mitted ; and  is  divided  into  concord  ex- 
ecutory, and  concord  executed  ; the  iitit 
of  which,  according  to  fome  opinions^ 
does  not  bind,  as  being  imperfefl ; but 
the  latter,  being  abfolute,  binds  the  parly. 

Concord,  in  mufic,  the  relation  of  wo 
Ibunds  that  are  always  agreeable  to  the 
ear,  whether  applied  in  fticceflion  or  con- 
fonance.  If  two  fimple  founds  be  in  fudi 
a relation,  or  have  fuch  a differenre  of 
tune,  -as  ihat,  being  founded  togtthtr, 
they  make  a mixture  or  compound  fou™  i 
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which  affeifts  the  ear  with  pleafure,  that 
relation  is  called  concord  ; and  whatever 
founds  make  an  agreeable  compound  in 
confonance,  the  fame  will  always  be 
pleafiiigin  fucceffion,  or  will  follow  each 
other  agreeably.  The  reverfe  of  con- 
cords are  what  vve  call  difcords,  whicli 
is  a denomination  of  all  the  relations  or 
differences  of  tune,  that  have  diCpIeafing  - 
effefts.  See  the  article  Discord. 

Concord  and  harmony  are,  in  fail,  the 
fame  thing,  though  cuftom  has  applied 
them  differently  j as  concord  exprelfes 
the  agreeable  effefls  of  two  founds  in  con- 
fqnance,  fo  harmony  exprelfes  the  agree- 
ment of  a greater  number  of  founds  in 


confonance. 

Unifonance  being  the  relation  of  equa- 
lity between  the  tune  of  two  founds,  all 
unifon*  are  concords  in  the  firft  degi.ee  ; 
but  an  interval  being  a difference  of  tune, 
or  a relation  of  inequality  between  two 
founrls,  becomes  a concord  or  difcord, 
according  to  the  different  circumftances 
of  that  relation. 

The  differences  of  tune  take  their  rife 
from  the  different  proportions  of  the  vi- 
brations of  a fonorous  body  ; that  is, 
from  the  vebcity  of  thole  vibrations  in 
their  recourfes  : the  more  frequent  thefe 
recouH'es  are,  the  more  acute  is  the  tune, 
and  vice  verjh.  But  the  effential  differ- 
ence between  concord  and  difcord  lies 
more  remote.  There  does  not  appear 
any  natural  aptitude  in  two  founds  of  a 
concord,  to  give  a pleafing  fenlation, 
more  than  in  two  of  a difcord  5 thefe  dif- 
ferent effefls  muff  be  refolved  into  the 
divine  will. 

We  know  from  experience,  what  propor- 
tions of  tunes  are  pleafing,  and  what  not; 
and  we  know  likewife  how  to  exprefs 
the  difference  of  tune  by  the  proportion 
of  numbers.  We  know  what  is  pleafing, 
though  we  dn  not  know  why  : for  in- 
ftance,  we  know  that  the  ratios  of  i t a 
conllitutes  a concord,  and  6:7a  difcord; 
but  on  what  original  fyftem,  pleafing  or 
difpleaCng  ideas  are  connefted  with  thofe 
relation's, and  their  proper  influence  upon 
one  another,  is  entirely  above  our  reach. 
We  know  that  the  following  ratios  of  the 
length  of  chords,  are  concord,  wz.  s : r, 
S'lj  4: 1.  5^4,  6=5)  5.!3>  ?:5j  'Imt 
IS,  by  taking  ary  chord  for  a fundamen- 
tal, reprefanted  by  i,  the  following  divi- 
fions  thereof  will  be  all  concords  with  the 
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fo  that  the 
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tnaraJleriftieol  concordsand  difcords  muft 
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be  looked  for  in  thefe  numbers  expreffing 
the  intervals  of  found,  not  abHradlediy, 
but  as  exhibiting  thefe  numbers  of  vibra- 
tions. 

The  nearer  the  vibrations  of  any  two 
firings  approach  to  a toincidence  as  fre- 
quent as  poflible,  the  nearer  they  fhould 
approach  to  that  condition,  and  confe- 
quently  the  agreement  of  unilbns  (which 
are  in  the  firfl  degree  of  concord,  or  have 
the  raoft  perfect  agreement  in  tune)  as  is 
confirmed  from  experience.  If  we  take 
the  natural  feries  I,  a,  3,  4,  5, -6,  and 
compare  eaeh  number  fo  the  next,  as  ex- 
prefling the  number  of  vibrations  of  two 
chord.s,  in  the  fame  time,  whofe  lengths 
are  reciprocally  as  thofe  numbers,  the  rule 
will  be  found  exa£l ; for  i ; a is  bell, 
then  2:3;  after  6 the  confonance  is  in- 
fufferable,  as  the  coincidences  are  too' 
rare  ; though  there  are  no  other  ratios 
that  are  agreeable,  befides  thofe  found  in 
that  continued  order,  namely,  3 : 5 and 
5 : 8,  which,  with  the  preceding  five,  are 
all  the  concording  intervals  within,  or 
lefs  than  an  oftave,  or  i : a,  that  is, 
whofe  acutell  term  is  greater  than  half 
the  fundamental.  On  this  principle  3 : 5 
will  be  preferable  to  4 : 5,  hecaui'e  being 
equal  in  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the 
acuter  term,  there  is  an  advantage  on  the' 
fide  of  the  fundamental,  in  the  ratio  3 t 5, 
where  the  coincidence  is  raade  at  every 
third  vibration  of  the  fundamental ; and 
every  fifth  of  the  acute  term.  In  like 
manner,  the  ratio  5 : 8 is  lefs  perfefl  than 
5 ! 6,  becaufe  though  the  vibrations  tjf 
each  fundamental,  that  goto  one  coinci- 
dence, are  equal,  yet  in  the  ratio  5 : 6, 
the  coincidence  is  at  every  fixth  of  the 
acute  term,  and.  only  at  every  eighth  in, 
the  other. 

Thus  we  have  a rule  for  judging  of  the 
preference  of  concords  from  the  coincid- 
ence of  their  vibrations,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing table. 


Ratios  or  Vlbratrons. 


Unifon 
061'ave,  8ve 
Fifth,  5th 
Fourth,  4th 
Sixth,  greater 
Third,  greater 
Third,  leffec 
Sixth,  leffer 


Grave  Acute 
Term.  Term. 

I , : I 
a : I 

3 t ® 

4 = 3 

5 •'  3 

5 : 4 

6 : 5 

8 = 5 

Grave  Acme 

Lengths. 


Coincid, 


£0 

30 

20 

ao 

IS 

iz 


Mr. 
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Ml".  Carre,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Paris,  laiys  down  a general 
propofition  to  determine  the  proportion  of 
cylinders  that  are  to  form  the  concords  of 
mufic,  namely,  that  the  folid  cylinders, 
■whofe  founds  produce  thofe  concords,  are 
in  a triplicate  and  inverfe  ratio  of  that  of 
the  numbers,  which  denote  the  fame  con- 
cords. 

Concords  are  divided  into  original  or 
fimple,  and  compound.  An  original  or 
limple  concord  is  that  whofe  extremes 
are  lefs  remote  than  the  fum  of  any  other 
two  concords.  A compound  concord  is 
equal  to  two  or  more  concords. 

Other  mufical  writers  ftate  the  divifion 
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thus : an  oftave  i : z,  and  all  the  infc 
rior  concords  above  expreffed,  are  fmple 
ones  ; and  all  greater  than  an  oftave,  are 
compound  concords,  as  being  compofed 
of  and  equal  to  the  fum  of  one  or  more 
oftaves,  and  fome  fingle  concord  lefs 
than  ah  oftave;  and  are  ufually, 
in  pra6lice  called  from  that  fimple  con- 
cords. 

As  to  the  compofition  and  relations  of 
original  concords,  by  applying  to  them 
the  rules  of  addition  and  fubtraflion  of 
intervals,  they  will  be  divided  into  fimple 
and  compound,  according  to  the  firft  and 
and  more  general  notion  j as  in  the  foU 
lowing  table. 
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Simple  concords.  Compound  concords  Oflave  compofed. 


5 : 6 a 3d  lefs. 

5th. 

3d  gr.  and  3d  lefs.  “ 

J r 5th.  4th.  or  6th. 

4 : 5 a 3d  gr. 

6th  lefs. 

4th  and  3d  lefs.  1 

> nf  ^ gt.  3d  lefs,  or 

3:4a  4lh. 

6th  gr. 

4th  and  3d  er. 

e / td  gr.  3d  iefs. 

' ^4th. 

The  oflave  Is  not  only  the  firft  concord 
in  point  of  perfeflion,  the  agreement  of 
whofe  extremes  is  greateft,  and  the  near- 
eft  to  unifon,  fo  that  when  founded  to- 
gether, it  is  impoffible  to  perceive  two 
different  founds  i but  It  is  likewife  the 
greateft  interval  of  the  feven  original 
concords,  and,  as  fuch,  contains  all  the 
leffer,  which  derive  their  fweetnefs  from 
it,  as  they  more  or  lefs  direflly  rife  out 
of  it, . and  which  gradually  decreafe  from 
the  oflave  to  the  leffer  fixth,  having  but 
a fmall  degree  of  concord. 

The  manner  in  which  thefe  concords  are 
found  in  the  oflave,  ftiews  their  mutual 
dependencies  : for  taking  an  harmonical 
and  arithmetical  mean  between  each  ex- 
treme and  the  moll  dillarit  of  the  two 
means  lad  found;  to  wit,  betwixt  the 
leffer  extreme  and  the  firft  arithmetical 
mean,  and  betwixt  thp  greater  extreme 
and  the  firft  harmonical  mean,  we  have 
the  leffer  concords.  Thus,  if  betwixt 
360  and  180,  the  extremes  of  the  oflave, 
you  take  an  arithmetical  mean,  it  is  170, 
and  an  barruonical  mean  is  240.  Then 
betwixt  360,  the  greateft  extreme,  and 
240,  the  harmonical  mean,  take  an  arith- 
metical mean,  it  is  300  i and  an  harmo- 
nica! mean  is  288.  -'kgain,  between  180, 
the  leffer  extreme  of  the  oflave,  and  270, 
t'ae  firft  arithmetical  mean,, it  15225,  and 
an  harmonical  one  216. 

Thus  we  have  a feries  of  all  the  con- 
cords,, both  afcending  towards  acutenefs, 
from  a common  fundamental  360  ; and 
defceiiding  towards  gravity,  from  a com- 
mon acute  term  180:  which  feries  has 


this  property,  that  taking  the  two  ex- 
tremes, and  any  other  two  at  equal  dif. 
tances,  the  four  will  be  in  a geometrical 
proportion. 

The  oflave,  by  immediate  divifion,  be- 
comes a fourth  and  fifth ; the  fifth,  again, 
by  immediate  divifion,  produces  the  two 
thirds;  the  two  thirds  are  therefore  found 
by  divifion,  tho’  not  immediately,  and 
the  fame  is  true  of  the  two  fixths.  Thus 
all  the  original  concords  arife  from  the 
divifion  of  the  oflave  ; the  fifths  and 
fourths  immediately,  the  thirds  and  llxths 
mediately.  From  the  perfeflion  of  the 
oflave,  it  may  be  doubled,  tripled,  Sc. 
and  yet  preferve  a concord  ; that  is,  die 
fum  of  two  or  more  oflaves  is  concord, 
tho’  the  more  compound  will  be  gradu- 
ally lefs  agreeable  : but  it  is  not  fo  with 
any  other  concord  lefs  than  an  oflave, 
the  doubles,  &c.  whereof  are  all  dif- 
cords. 

Again,  whatever  found  is  concord  to  one 
extreme  of  the  oflave,  is  concord  to  the 
other  alfo  ; and,  if  you  add  any  oikt 
fimple  concord  to  an  oflave,  it  agrees  to 
both  its  extremes  ; to  tlie  neareft,  being 
a fimple  concord,  and  to  the  farthella 
compound  one. 

The  greateft  number  of  the  vibrations  of 
the  fundamental,  it  is  to  be  further  cb- 
ferved,  cannot  exceed  five,  or  there  is 
no  concord  where  the  fundamental  mate 
more  than  five  vibrations  to  one  coinci- 
dence of  the  acute  term. 

CONCORDANCE,  a fort  of  diaionaryof 
the  bible,  explaining  the  words  thereof  lu 
alphabetical  order,  with  the  feveral  boots, 
chapters 
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iiiapterS,  and  verfes  quoted^  in  which 
they  are  contained. 

Cardinal  Hugo,  who  lived  in  the  thir- 
ieentli  century,  is  faid  to  be  the  firft  au- 
thor of  thofe  concordances.  Frithemius 
lays,  that,  during  the  council  of  Bafil, 
John  of  Ragufa,  and  afterwards  Walter 
the  Scotfman,  and  laft  of  all  John  of  Se- 
govia, finilhed  the  work  of  concordances, 
and  put  them  into  the  condition  wherein 
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we  how  fee  them  finilhed.  We  forbear 
to  mention  the  concordances  publilhed  in 
feveral  languages,  they  being  almoll  num- 
berlefs. 

CONCORDANT  verses,  are  fuch  as 
have  feveral  words  in  common,  but 
which,  by  the  addition  of  other  words, 
convey  an  oppoCte  or  at  leaft  a very  dif- 
ferent meaning  j as. 


canis 

lupus 


S'  nsenatur 
\ nutritur 


CONCORDAT,  in  the  canon  law,  a co- 
venant or  agreement  in  fome  beneficiary 
matter,  as  relating  to  a refignation,  per- 
mutation, or  other  ecclefiaftical  caufe. 
This  word  is  ufed,  abfolutely,  among 
the  French  for  an  agreement  between 
pope  Leo  1.  and  Francis  I.  of  Fi  ance, 
for  regulating  the  manner  of  nominating 
to  benefices. 

Concordat  germanic,  is  that  made 
between  popd  Nicholas  V.  and  the  empe- 
ror Frederic  III.  and  the  princes  of  Ger- 
many relating  to  beneficiary  matters. 

Concordat  alfoferves  inflead  of  the  prag- 
matic I'anfiion,  which  had  been  abrogat- 
ed ; or  rather  it  is  the  pragmatic  fanftion, 
foftened  and  reformed. 

CONCORDIA,  in  geography,  a town  of 
the  diiichy  of  Mantua,  in  Italy,  about 
fifteen  miles  ibuth  eait  of  the  city  of  Man- 
tua ; eaft  longitude  11“  20',  and  north 
latilnde  4^°. 


CONCOURSE,  or  Concurrence,  the 
reciprocal  adlion  of  various  perfons  or 
things,  co-opei'ating  towards  the  fame 
elTeci. 

Thus  fome  hold  that  the  concourfe,  or 
concurrence  of  the  fun  and  Itai  s,  are  ne- 
celfaiyior  the  produftion  of  all  fublu- 
nary  things  ; and  moll  divines  maintain, 
that  the  adlions  and  operations  of  all 
creatures,  are  continually  dependent  on 
the  immediate  concurrence  of  the  divine 
mind,  who  concurs  to  give  fecond  caufes 
their  efficacy,  which  without  his  influence 
they  jiedclHtute  of.  See  the  articleCAUS  E. 
Concurrence  i.s,  by  f’choolmen,  dllHn- 
guiftied  into  two  kinds,  niiz.  mediate, 
which  confills  in  giving  a power  or  facul- 
ty to  aft ; and  immediate,  which  is  a 
contemporary  influence  of  the  caufe, 
along  with  another,  to  produce  an  effeft  : 
thus  the  grandtather  concurs  mediately 
to  the  proiUiftion  of  a grandfon,  but  the 
father  concurs  immediately  with  the  mo- 
ther,  to  tin,  produftlon  of  the  fame  child. 

CoNcODRSE.  See  Focus. 

CONCRETE,  in  the  fchool-plfilofophy, 
'VOL.  I.  r r 


an  alTemblage  or  compound.  See  the 
article  Compound. 

Concrete,  in  natural  philofophy  and  che- 
miftry',  fignifies  a body  made  up  of  differ- 
ent principles,  or  any  mixed  body  : thus 
foap  is  a faftitious  concrete,  or  a body 
mixed  together  by  arc  ; and  antimony  is 
a natural  concrete,  or  a mixed  body, 
compounded  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Concrete,  in  logic,  is  ufed  in  contra- 
diftinftion  to  abftrafts  for  example,  when 
we  confider  any  quality,  as  whitenefs, 
inhering  in  any  fubjeft,  as,  luppofe, 
in  Ihow  ; if  we  may  fay  the  fnow  is 
white,  then  we  fpeak  of  whitenefs  in  the 
concrete  : but  if  we  confider  whitenels 
by  itfelf,  as  a quality  that  may  be  in 
paper,  in  ivory,  and  in  other  thing's,  as 
well  as  in  fnow,  we  are  then  faid  to  con- 
fider, or  to  take  it  in  the,abftraft.  See  the 
article  ABSTRACT. 

Concrete  numbers,  are  thofe  which 
are  applied  to  exprefs  or  denote  any  par- 
ticular fubjeft,  as  two  men,  three  pounds, 
two  thirds  of  a (hilling,  &c.  whereas  if 
nothing  be  concreted  with  the  number, 
it  is  taken  abftraftly,  or  univerfally. 
Thus,  iliree  fignifies  an  aggregate  of  three 
unites  ; let  tliefe  unites  be  men,  pounds, 
or  whatever  elfe  you  pleafe. 

CONCRETION,  the  uniting  together  fe- 
veral fmall  particles  of  a natural  body 
into  fenfible  maffe.v,  or  concretes,  where- 
by it  becomes  fo  and  fo  figured  and  de- 
termined, and  is  indued  with  fuch  and 
fuch  properties.  See  Concrete. 

Concretion  is  alfo  the  aft  whereby  foft 
bodies  are  rendered  hard  ; or  an  infen- 
fible  motion  of  the  particles  of  a fluid,  or 
foft  body,  whereby  they  come  to  a con- 
fiftence.  It  is  indifferently  ufed  for  indu- 
ration, condenfation,  congelation,  and 
coagulation. 

CONCUBINAGE,  denotes  fometiines  a 
criminal  or  prohibited  commerce  between 
the  fexes  j in  which  fenfe  it  comprehends 
adultery,  incell,  and  fimple  fornication  : 
but,  in  a more  limited  fenfe,  it  fignifies 
4 y the 
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thrf  cohabitation  of  a man  and  a woman 
in  the  Way  of  marriage,  without  having 
■paffed  the  ceremony  thereof. 

However  concubinage  might  be  difpenjed 
with  among  the  Jews,  Turks,  and  Hea^ 
thens;  among  Chriftians,  if  polygamy  be 
prohibited,  this  praiStice  mull  be  prohibit- 
ed too ; and  yet  it  is  obfervable,  that 
the  clergy  in  this  kingdom,  and  other 
parts  of'Chriftendom,  who  lubmitted  to 
the  jurifdiftion  of  the  pope,  were  for 
fome  time  indulged  in  keeping  concu- 
bines, tho’  they  were  abfolutely  prohibited 
to  marry;  and  when  the  clergy  of  Eng- 
land were  reftrained  from  both,  by  the 
31ft  Henry  VIII.  c.  14..  it  was  made 
'much  more  penal  to  keep  a wife  than  a 
concubine ; for  the  former  was  felony, 
without  benefit  of  clergy,  when,  by  the 
latter,  the  priell  only  incurred  the  lofs 
of  his  goods  and  preferments. 

Concubinage  is  alfo  ufed  for  a marriage 
performed  with  lefs  ceremony  than  is  the 
'ufual  praflice  ; or  a marriage  with  a wo- 
man  of  inferior  condition,  to  whom  the 
hufband  does  not  communicate  his  rank 
or  quality. 

The  antient  laws  allowed  a man  to 
efpoufe,  under  the  denomination  of  con- 
cubines, certain  perfons  efteemed  infe- 
rior to  him  ; which  ftate  of  the  concu- 
bines, though  beneath  marriage,  was 
yet  accounted  a reputable  one  : the  com- 
merce was  efteemed  lawful,  and  the  con- 
cubine might  be  punifhed  ior  adultery,  in 
like  manner  as  the  wife.  This  kind  of 
, concubinage  is  ftill  praflifed  in  fome 
countries,  particularly  in  Germany,  un- 
der the  title  of  half  marriage,  by  which 
the  parties  are  bound  for  ever.  See  the 
' article  MARRIAGE. 

CONCUBINE,  a woman  whom  a man 
takes  to  cohabit  with  in  the  manner  of  a 
■ wife,  without  being  authorifed  thereto  by 
a legal  marriage. 

Concubine  is  alfo  ufed  for  a legitimate, 
and  only  wife.  See  CONCUBINAGE. 
Among  the  Romans,  inheritances  de- 
fended to  children  fprung  from  fuch 
concubines.  Concubines,  among  the 
Greeks,  were  ufually  women  taken  cap- 
tive, or  bought  with  money,  and  were 
' always  inferior  to  lawful  wives,  whofe 
dowery  or  parentage  gave  them  the  pre- 
' heminence.  It  appears,  that  among  the 
Jews,  a concubine  had  not  only  often- 
times the  fame  appellation,  but,  in  the 
moft  important  inttances,  was  upon  the 
fame  level  with  a^wife  : nor  does  there 
feem  to  be  any  difference  made  between 


. the  fons  of  the  wife  End  the  epneubine. 
The  Turks  ftill  make  fo  little  dKlinaioil 
between  a wife  and  a concubine,  that 
whoever  firft  has  k fon,  fuch  fon  is  en- 
titled  to  all  privileges  and  advantages  of 
an  eldeft  fon. 

CONCUPISCENCE,  according  to  divines, 

an  irregular  appetite,  or  lult  after  carnal 
things,  inherent  in  the  nature  of  man 
ever  fince  thb  fall. 

Concupifcence, according  to  Malebranche 
is  a natural  effort  made  by  the  traces 
of  the  brain  on  the  mind,  in  order  to  at- 
tach it  to  fenfible  things  : the  origin  of 
concupifcence  he  afenbes  to  thole  im- 
preffions  made  on  the  brain  of  our  lirll 
parents  at  their  fall,  which  are  (lllltranf- 
planted  and  continued  to  thofe  of  their 
children  ; and  he  aferibes  the  dominion 
or  prevalence  ofconcupifcence  to  original 
fin. 

CONCURRENCE,  or  Concourse,  See 
the  article  Concourse. 
CONCURRING,  or  Congruent  fi- 
gures, in  geometry,  thofe  which  being 
laid  upon  one  another,  exaflly  corre- 
fpond  and  cover  each  other,  and  therefore 
are  equal. 

COND,  Con,  or  Conn,  in  the  fea-lan- 
guage,  to  guide  or  direft  the  fhip  to  her 
right  courfe,  by  giving  directions  to  the 
man  at  the  helm  how  to  fleer.  See  the 
article  Steering. 

The  man  that  cons  the  (hip  dlrefls  him 
at  the  helm  in  thefe  terms  : Jlarboard,ir 
part  the  helm  ; that  is,  put  the  helm  to 
the  right  or  lel't  of  the  fhip,  and  then  the 
•fhip  will  go  to  the  larboard  or  (tarboard  | 
for  the  fliip  always  fails  contrary  to  the 
helm.  Rij’ht  the  helm,  or  helm  a ttiidjitp] 
that  is,  keep  it  right  up,  or  in  the  mid- 
fhips,  when  it  is  required  the  fliip  Ihoilld 
go  right  before  the  .wind.  Safe  thehdit, 
no  near,  hear  up  ; that  is,  let  her  fall  li 
leeward,  or  fail  more  large,  or  more  be- 
fore the  wind.  Steady  as  you  gO]  thit 
is,  keep  her  upon  the  lame  point. 
thus!  thus!  that  is,  let  her  go  jull as  (he 
is.  Other  direflions,  much  to  the  Ihnie 
purpofe,  importing  chiefly  to  keep  the 
fliip  near  the  wind,  are,  aloof,  kefyM 
loof,  fall  not  off,  nieer  no  more,  kip^  I't 
to,  touch  the  assind,  hatie  a care  oj  At 
• lee  latch. 

CONDE,  a town  of  the  french  Nether- 
lands, in  the  province  ofHainault,  he- 
ated on  the  river  Scheld,  about  t'vel'e 
miles  weft  of  Mons:  eaft  long.  3°  4°i 
■ and  north  lat.  50®  35'. 
CONDECE'PO,  or  Cape  Condecedo.i 
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promontory  of  north  America,  in  the 
province  of  Jiicatan,  about  100  miles 
weft  of  Merida:  weft  long.  93°,  and 
north  lat.  21®. 

CONDEMNATION,  the  aft  of  giving 
judgment,  paffing  or  pronouncing  fen- 
tence  againft  a perfon,  fubjefled  thereby 
to  foine  penalty  or  punilhment,  either  in 
refpefl;  of  life,  reputation,  or  fortune.  See 
- Sentence  and  Punishment.  ' 
CONDENSATION,  the  a£I  whereby  a 
body  is  rendered  more  denfe,  compaft, 
and  heavy. 

Hence  condenfation  ftands  oppofed  to  di- 
latation, or  rarefaflion  ; which  latter  ren- 
ders the  body  lighter  and  loofer,  by  fet- 
ting  the  parts  further  afunder  ; whereas 
the  former  brings  them  clofer  to  each 
. other,  and  increafes  their  contaft, 
Condenfation  is,  by  moft  writers,  diftin- 
guilhed  from  compreffion,  in  regard  the 
latter  is  performed  by  tome  external  vio- 
lence, whereas  the  former  is  the  aflion  of 
cold.  See  CoLD  and  Compression. 
There  has  been  no  body  yet  found,  how- 
ever denfe  and  compaft,  but  cold  renders 
ftill  denfer,  not  even  excepting  diamonds, 
the  hardett  of  all  known  bodies  ; and  as 
the  degree  of  cold  increafes,  this  contrac- 
tion is  alfo  increafed : the  former  contrac- 
tion ftill  decreafing,  as  the  cold  is  lefs. 
Water  alone  feeras  to  expand  by  cold, 
inibmuch  that,  when  congealed,-  the  ice 
takes  up  more  fpace  than  the  watpr  did 
before  •.  but  this  is  attributed  to  the  in- 
tromiftion  of  fome  foreign  matter,  fuch  as 
the  particles  of  the  ambient  air,  rather 
than  to  any  proper  expanfion  of  the  water, 
by  the  aftion  of  cold. 

If  air  be  condenfed  upon  water  in  a bot- 
, tie,  it  will  caufe  it  to  fpout  through 
the  tube  of  communication  to  a very  great 
height,  -viz.  30  feet,  if  only  one  atmof-. 
phere  be  injefled,  60  if  two,  and  Co  on. 
A bladder  that  will  fuftain  the  fpring  of 
common  air,  will  be  broke  by  condenfed 
air.  See  the  next  article. 

CONDENSER,  a pneumatic  engine,  or 
fyringe,  whereby  an  uncommon  quan- 
tity of  air  may  be  crowded  into  a given 
. fpace;  fo  that  fometimes  ten  atmofpheres, 
or  ten  times  as  much  air  as  there  is  at  the 
fame  time,  in  the  fame  fpace,  without  the 
tnginc,  may  be  thrown  in  by  means  of 
■ it,  and  its  egrefs  preventedjby  valves  pro- 
. perly  difpofed.  See  plate  XLII.  fig.  8. 

It  confifts  of  a brafs  cylinder,  wherein  is 
a moveable  pifton  ; which  being  drawn 
out,  the  air  rufties  into  the  cylinder  thro’ 
a hole  provided  on  purpofe  j and  when 


the  pifton  Is  again  forced  Into  the  cylin- 
der, the  air  Is  driven  into  the  receiver 
through  an  orifice,  furnifhed  with  a valve 
to  hinder  its  getting  out. 

The  receiver  or  velTel  containing  the  con- 
denfed air,  (hpuld  be  made  very  ftrong, 
to  bear  the  force  of  the  air’s  fpring  thus 
increafed  ; for  which  reafon  they  are  ge- 
nerally made  of  brafs  : its  orifice  is  fitted 
with  a female  ferew  to  receive  the  male 
ferew  at  the  end  of  the  condenfer. 

If  glafs  be  ufed  for  a condenfer,  it  will 
not  fuffer  fo  great  a degree  of  condenfa- 
tion  ; but  the  experiment  will  be  more 
entertaining,  fince  the  fubjeft  may  be 
viewed  in  the  condenfed  air. 

CONDERSv  a term  ufed  in  the  herring 
fiftiery,  for  people  who  Hand  on  cliffs  or 
eminences  near  the  fea-coaft,  to  direft 
the  fifliei  mcn  which  way  the  flioal  ,of 
herrings  paffes  ; their  courfe  being  more 
confpicuous  to  thofe  who  ttand  on  high 
cliffs  alliore,  than  to  them  on  board  the 
veffels. 

CONDITION,  in  the  civil  law,  a claufe 
of  obligation  ftipulated  as  an  article  of  a 
treaty  or  contraft  ; or  in  a donation  of 
leftament,  legacy,  ©“c.  in  which  laft  cafe 
a donee  does  not  lofe  his  donative,  if  it  be 
charged  with  any  diflioneft  or  impoflible 
conditions. 

The  conditions  under  which  a donation 
can  be  made,  are  diftingu idled  into  three 
kinds,  I.  The  cafual,  which  depends 
merely  on  chance,  a.  The  poteftative, 
which  is  abfolutely  in  our  power  ; and, 
3.  The  mixed  condition,  which  is  com- 
pounded of  the  other  two. 

Condition,  in  common  law,  a reftriflion 
annexed  to  an  aft,  qualifying  or  fufpend- 
ing  the  fame,  in  rendering  its  effeft  pre- 
carious and  uncertain. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  conditions, 
•viz,  condition  in  deed,  condition  prece- 
dentandfubfequent,  condition  in  law,  &c. 

Condition  m deed,  the  bridle  annexed  to 
a feofmeht,  leafe,  or  grant,  either  in 
writing  or  without. 

Condition  precedetit  gains  the  thing,  or 
eftate  made  upon  condition,  by  the  per- 
formance of  it. 

Condition  ftlbfequcni  keeps  and  continues 
the  thing,  made  upon  condition,  by  the 
performance  of  it. 

Condition  hi  law,  or  Condition /»;- 
plied,  is  when  a perfon  grants  an  office 
to  another,  as  keeper  of  a park  for  life  ; 
tho’  there  be  no  condition  expreffed  in  the 
grant,  yet  the  law  makes . one  covertly, 
which  is,  that  if  the  grantee  does  not 
4 Y a ex- 
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execute  all  things  belonging  to  his  office, 
it  lhall  be  lawful  for  the  granter  to  dif- 
charge  him. 

conditional,  fomething  notabfolute 
but  fubjeft  to  conditions.  See  the  preced- 
ing article. 

Conditional  legacies  are  not  due  till  the 
conditions  are  accompliffied. 

Conditional  coN]usc.TioNS,in  gram- 
mar, are  thofe  which  ferve  to  make  pro- 
pofitions  conditional.  As,  if,  iitilefs,  pro- 
vided, &c.  ; 

Conditional  propositions,  in  ]ogic, 
fuch  as  conliit  of  two  parts  con’nefled  to- 
gether by  a conditional  particle. 

Conditional  syllogism,  a fyllogifni 
where  the  major  is  a conditional  propofi- 
tion.  Thus, 

If  there  is  a God,  he  ought  to  be  wor- 
fliipped. 

But  there  is  a God  ; 

Therefore  he  ought  to  be  worlhippcd. 
The  arminian  divines  maintain,  that  all 
the  decrees  of  God  relating  to  the  falva- 
tion  and  damnation  of  man,  are  truly 
conditional;  and  the  calyinills,  that  they 
are  abfolute. 

Science  of  conditionals,  that  is,  of  con- 
' ditiohal  truths,  js  the  knowledge  which 
God  has  of  things  confidered  not  accord- 
ing to  their  elTence,  their  nature,  or  their 
real  exidence,  but  under  a certain  fuppo- 
fition  which  imports  a condition  never  to 
be  accompliffied. 

CONDOM,  the  capital  of  the  Gondomois, 
in  the  pfoyipce  of  Gafeony,  in  France, 
aboutfixty  miles  foulh-eaft  of  Bourdeaux. 
It  i.s  a biffiop’s  fee,  litnated  in  20'  ealf 
longitude,  arid  44y  5^  north  latitude. 

CONDORE  or  Pulo  Condore,  a little 
ifland  in  the  indian  ocean,  about  fixty 
miles  fouth  of  Cochin  China:  eaft  lon- 
gitude 106°  30',  and  north  lat.  9°  30'. 

CONDORMIENTES,  in  church  hiftory, 
religious  I'eflaries,  who  hold  their  name 
frpnn  lying  altogether,  men  and  women, 
young  and  old. ' They  arofe  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  near  Cologne,  where  they 
are  faid  to  have  woflhiped  an  image  of 
I.utifer,  and  to  have  receiyed  anfwers 
and  oracles  from  him. 

Another  fpecies  of  condormienigs,  vyepe 
a branch  of  anabaptifts  in  the  fixteendi 
' century  ; Co  called,  becaufe  they  lay  fe- 
yei-al  of  both  fe'xes  in  the  fame  chamber 
on  pretence  of  evangelical  charity. 

■'CONDUCT,  or  /q/e'CoSDUCT,  a deed 
or  lecurity  ' granted  to  an  eriemy,  under 
the  great  feai  of  a prince,  that  he  may 
■pafs  and  repafs  without  being  tnolelled.' 
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CONDUCTOR,  in  forgery,  an  infou, 
nient  which  ferves  to  conduft  the  knife  in 
the  operation  of  cutting  for  the  ftone,  and 
ip  laying  open  finufes  and  fiftulgs.  it  isal. 
fo  called  a gorget.  See  the  article  Stone! 
Conductors^  in  pnilitary  aflairs,  areaf- 
fiftants  given  to  the  coramilfary  of  the 
ftores  to  receive  or  deliver  out  (lores  tn 
the  army,  to  attend  at  the  magazines  by 
turns  when  in  garrifon,  and  to  look  after 
the  ammunition  waggons  in  the  field, 
They  bring  their  accounts  every  night  tq 
the  commilTary,  and  arp  immediately  un- 
der  his  command. 

CONDUCTOS  AD  EROFICISCENDUM, 
See  Capias  conddctos,  S’c. 
CONDUrfi  f canal  or  pipe  foy  the  con< 
veyance  of  water,  oy  other  fluid. 

TThere  are  feveral  fobteryaneous  condullj 
through  vvhich  the  waters  pafs  that  form 
fprings.  Artificial  conduits  for  water 
are  made  of  lead,  ftone,  caft-irqn,  potters 
earth,  timber,  &c.  See  Pipe. 
Conduits  for  conveying  away  the  fiiillage 
of  a boufe.  Sir  H.  Wotton  fays,  fliould 
be  placed  in  the  inoft  remote  and  loweft 
part  of  the  foundation,  with  lecret  vents 
palling  up  through  the' wall  like  a fun- 
nel, to  the  wide  air,  which  all  Italian  ar- 
tills  commend  for  yhe  djfcharge  of  noi- 
feme  vapours. 

CONDYLOMA,  or  CpNDYLUS,  in  ana- 
tomy. See  the  article  Condylus. 
CpNDYLOi/lA,  in  medicine,  a tubercleor 
callous  eminence  which  arifes  in  the  folds 
of  the  anus,  or  rather  a fwelling  or  hard- 
ning  of  the  wrinkles  of  that  part. 
Condylomata  proceed  from  a redundant 
and  vitiated  blood  ftagnating  in  the  h*- 
inorrhoidal  veffels,  and  are  often  theef- 
feft  of  venereal  ailments.  Their  cure  de- 
pends on  rnercurial  umftions,  and  proper 
rii'ch^otics  to  confume  them  though  ex- 
tirpation either  by  ligature  or  ineifion,  if 
the  nature  of  the  part  will  ^dmit,  is  the 
moll  expeditious.  It  very  often  happens 
that  a falivatlon  Is  neceffary,  in  order  Ip 
facilitate  and  coniplete  the  cure. 
CONDYLUS,  a name  given  by  anatomifts 
to  a knot  in  any  of  th'e  joints  formed  by 
the  epiphyfis  of  a bone.  In  the  fingers 
it  is  called’a  knuckle. 

Condylus,  in  botany,  fignines  the  inti'll 
of  plants. 

CONE,  in  geoyyietry,  a folid  figure,  having 
a circle  for  its  bafe,  and  its  top  terminate;) 
in  a point  or  vertex. 

A cone  rnay  be  conpeived  to  be  generated 
in  the  following  manner.  Take  an  tin- 
moveable  point  A (plate  XLIX-  %•  5j 
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I.)  elevated  above  the  plane  of  a cir- 
cle BCD  E,  and-  fuppofe  a ftraight 
line  XZ  drawn  through  the  point  and 
extended  both  ways  from  it  tq  an  inde- 
finite length,  to  be  .carried  quite  round 
the  circle,  all  the  while  touching  its  cir- 
cumference^ and  continuing  Hill  fixed  to 
the  immoveable  point;  the  line  by  this 
motion  will  defcribe  two  conic  furfaces, 
which  are  vertical  or  oppofite,  having 
their  common  vertex  at  the  immoveable 
point. 

The  folid  contained  within  this  conic 
furface,  between  the  immoveable  point 
A and  the  circumference  of  the  circle 
BCDE,  is  a cone  ••  the  immoveable  point 
A is  the  vertex,  the  circle  BCDE  is 
the  bafe  ; and  a ftraight  line  AF  drawn 
from  the  vertex  to  the  center  of  the  bafe, 
is  the  axis  of  the  cone : all  ftraight  lines 
drawn  from  the  vertex  to  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  bafe,  as  A B,  A C,  A D, 
AE,  fs’c.  are  fides  of  the  cone.  If  the 
axis  of  a cone  be  perpendicular  to  its  bafe, 
it  is  called  a right  cone,  as  in  N®.  2.  if 
the  axis  be  inclined  to  the  bafe,  it  is  call- 
ed a fcalinpus  or  oblitjue  cone,  fuch  as 
that  in  p°.  3,  und  a right  cone  is  always 
tmderftood,  when  the  contrary  is  not  ex- 
preffed. 

Euclid,  in  his  eleventh  book,  gives  a de- 
finition of  a cone  that  is  not  general,  it 
being  only  of  a right  cone  ; for  he  fays, 
a cone  is  produced  by  the  revolution  of 
the  plane  of  a right  angled  triangle, 
about  the  perpendicular  leg  remaining  at 
reft.  If  this  leg  or  axis  be  greater  than  ' 
half  the  bafe,  the  folid  produced  is  an 
acute  angled  cone  ; if  lefs,  it  is  an  ob- 
tufe  angled  cone;  and  if  equal,  a right 
angled  cone.  Thus  the  cone  BAG  (ibid. 
n'',  4.)  is  lefs  acute  than  the  cone  B D C, 
bccaufe  the  angle  B D F,  is  lefs  than  the 
angle  B AF. 

froperties  of  the  Cone.  i.  Cones  and  py- 
ramids having  the  fame  bates  and  alti- 
tudes are  equal  to  each  other.  It  is 
fhewn,  that  every  triangular  prifm  may 
be  divided  into  three  equal  pyramids, 
and  therefore  that-  a triangular  pyramid 
is  one  third  of  a prifm  Handing  on  the 
fame  bafe,  and  having  the  fame  altitude. 
Hence,  fince  every  multangular  body 
may  be  refolved  into  triangular  ones, 
every  pyramid  is  the  third  part  of  a prifm, 
(landing  upon  the  fame  bafe,  and  having 
the  fame  altitude  ; and  as  a cone  may  be 
efteemed  an  infinite  angular  pyramid, 
gnd  a cylinder  an  infinite  angular  prilir j 
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a cone  is  a third  part  of  a cylinder  whicli 
has  the  fame  bafe  and  altitude.  Hence 
we  have  a method  of  meafuring  the  foli- 
dity  and  furface  of  a cone  and  pyramid. 
Thus,  find  the  folidity  of  a prifm  or  cy- 
linder, having  the  fame  bafe  with  the 
cone  or  pyramid,  which  found  divide 
by  3,  the  quotient  will  he  the  folidity  of 
the  cone  or  pyramid.  Or  the  folidity  of 
any  cone  is  equal  to  the  area  of  the  bafe 
multiplied  into  one  third  part  of  its  al- 
titude. As  for  the  furfaces,  that  of  a right 
cone,  not  taking  in  the  bafe,  is  equal 
to  a triangle  whofe  bafe  is  the  periphery 
and  altitude  the  fide  of  the  cone  ; there- 
fore the  furface  of  a right  cone  is  had  by 
multiplying  the  periphery  of  the  bafe  in- 
to half  of  the  fide,  and  adding  the  pro- 
du£l  to  that  of  the  bafe. 

2.  The  altitudes  of  fimilar  cones  are  as 
the  radii  of  the  bafes,  and  the  axes  like- 
wife  are  as  the  radii  of  the  bafes,  and  form 
the  fame  ang'e  with  them.  3.  Cones 
are  to  one  another  in  a ratio  compounded 
of  their  bafes  and  altitudes.  4.  Similar 
cones  are  in  a triplicate  ratio  of  their 
homologous  fides,  and  likewife  of  their 
altitudes.  5.  Of  all  cones  ftanding  upon, 
the  fame  bafe,  and  having  the  fame  alti- 
tude, the  fuperficies  of  that  which  is  moft 
oblique  is  the  greateft,  and  fo  the  fuper- 
ficies of  the  right  cone  is  the  lead  ; but 
the  proportion  of  the  fuperficies  of  an 
oblique  cone  to  that  of  a right  one,  or 
which  is  the  fame  thing,  the  comparilbn 
thereof  to  a circle,  or  the  conic  fefilions, 
has  not  yet  been  determined. 

To  meafure  the  furface  and  folidity  of  a truK~ 
ratrrf  Cone  AB C D,  (iirVf,  n".  5.)  the 
altitude  C H and  the  diameters  of  its  bafes 
being  gi'ven.  The  diameters  of  the  bafes 
A Band  CD  being  known,  find  their 
circumferences.  To  the  fquare  of  the  al- 
titude C Ii(,  add  the  fquare  of  the  fame 
difference  of  the  radii  AH,  and  from 
the  aggregate  extrafl  the  fquare  root, 
which  will  give  the  fide  A C,  and  the  fe- 
mi  fum  of  the  peripheries,  multiplied  by 
the  fide  A C gives  the  fuperficies  of  the 
truncated  cone. 

For  the  folidity,  fay,  As  the  difference  of 
the  fenaidiameters,  A H,  is  to  the  altitude 
of  the  truncated  cone,  C H,  fo  is  the 
greater  femidiameter,  A F,  to  the  altitude 
oftheintireepne,  FE,  This  being  found, 
fubtraft  the  altitude  of  the  truncated  cone 
G F,  which  will  leave  that  of  the  cone 
taken  off,  GE,  Find  the  folidity  of  the 
cones  CED  and  AEB;  fubtraft  the 

lornier 
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former  from  the  latter,  and  the  remainder 
•will  be  thefolidity  of  the  truncated  cone 
ACDB. 

For  the  feflions  of  the  cone,  fee  the  ar- 
ticle Conic  section. 

Center  of  gravity  and  ofcillation  of  a 
cone.  See  the  article  Center. 

Cones  of  the  higher  kinds,  thofe  whofe 
Safes  and  feflions  parallel  to  the  bafes,  are 
circles  of  the  higher  kinds.  They  are  ge- 
nerated by  fuppofing  a right  line  fixed  in 
a point,  on  high,  but  conceived  to  be 
capable  of  being  extended  more  or  lets  on 
occafion,  and  moved  round  the  periphery 
of  a circle.  See  the  article  Circle. 

Cone  of  rays,  in  optics,  includes  all  the 
I'everal  rays  which  fall  from  any  radiant 
point  on  the  furface  of  a glafs.  See  the 
article  Ray. 

Cone  and  Key,  among  the  antient  Saxons, 
was  when  a woman  at  the  age  of  14  or 
15,  took  upon  hpr  the  charge  of  her  houfe, 
and  received  cone  and  key  ; Ihe  being 
then  held  of  competent  years  to  keep  the 
accounts  and  keys  of  ihe  houfe. 

CONESSI,  a fort  of  bai  k of  a tree  which 
grows  on  the  Cormandel-coaft,  in  the 
Eaft-Indies.  It  is  recommended  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Monro,  in  the  Medical 
EfTays,  as  a fpecific  in  diarrhoeas.  It  is 
to  be  pounded  into  a fine  powder,  and 
made  into  an  elefluary  with  fyriip  of 
oranges;  and  the  bark  (lionld  be  frefii, 
and  the  elefluary  new  made  every  day,  or 
fecond  day,  otberwife  it  lofes  its  auf- 
sere  but  grateful  bitternefs  on  the  palate, 
and  its  proper  effefls  on  the  inteftines. 

CONFARREATION,  in  antiquity,  a ce- 
remony obferved  by  the  Romans  in  cer- 
tain nuptial  folemnities.  Ulpian  fays,  it 
confided  in  the  ofl'ering  up  lome  pure 
wheaten  bread,  rehearfing  at  the  lame 
time  a certain  formula,  in  prelence  of 
ten  witneffes.  According  to  Servius,  the 
Pontifex  Maximus  and  Flamen  Dialis, 
joined  the  man  and  woman  by  making 
them  eat  of  the  fame  cake  of  failed  bread, 
Confarreation  was  the  mod  I'acred  of  the 
three  manners  of  contrafling  marriage 
among  the  Romans. 

CONFECTION,  in  pharmacy,  fignifies  in 
general  any  thing  prepared  with  fugar  : 
in  particular  it  imports  ■'braething  pre- 
I'ervcd,  efpecially  dry  fubdances. 

CONfECTiON  alfo  fignifies  a liquid  or  foft 
elefluary,  of  which  there  are  various  forts 
direffed  in  difpenl'atories,  but  thofe.  or- 
dered in  the  London  Dil’penfatory  are  the 
Jollowing.  I.  The  confeflion  of  Ha- 
inech,  the  ingredients’^lLwhich  are  pa- 
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lypody,  myrobalans,  agaric,  featij  „■ 
marmds,  red  rofes,  manna,  colocynil, 
It  is  applied  as  a draftic  in  purging  d,' 
grolTer  iiumours  and  vifcidities.  i, Ti,, 
cordial  confeaion,  which  is  a fubilitutt 
for  the  operofe  confeaio  raleighana,  com. 
pofed  of  a tinaure  drawn  with  proof 
fpirit  from  the  lefler  cardamom  feeds  zt, 
doary  and  faffron,  frelli  rofemary  tons' 
and  juniper  berries,  to  which  is  after’ 
wards  added  the  compound  powder  of 
crab’s  claws,  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  clojts 
and  double  refined  fugar.  3.  Thecon. 
feaion,  called  paulina,  confills  of  cof. 
tus,  cinnamon,  long  pepper,  black  pep. 
per,  ftrained  ftorax,  (trained  galbanuij 
ftrained  opium.  Ruiria-caftor.  4.  Con. 
feaio  Damocratis.  See  MithriD4te. 

5.  Confetlio  Fracaftoiii.  See  the  article 
Diascordium. 

6.  ConCeflio  Alkermes.  See  Alkermes, 

CONFECTOR,  in  roman  antiquity,  afort 

of  gladiator  hired  to  fight  in  the  amphi. 
theatre  againft  beafts,  thence  alfo  deno. 
minated  beftiarius. 

According  to  fome,  the  confeflor  didnol 
fight  with  beafts  like  the  beftiarius,  bnl 
was  fent  on  purpofe  to  difpatch  them 
whenever  they  b'Scame  fo  wild  (whiclnvii 
often  the  cafe)  as  to  threaten  the  lives  of 
the  fpeflators. 

CONFECTS,  a denomination  given  to 
fruits,  flowers,  herbs,  roots,  fife,  witj 
boiled  and  prepared  with  fugar  or  honey, 
todifpofe  them  to  keep,  and  renderthem 
more  agreeable  to  the  tafte.  Solid  fac- 
charine  fimpleconfefls,  are  prepared  afiti 
the  following  manner.  The  fugar  being 
firft  well  clarified  with  pure  water  and 
the  white  of  an  egg,  is  boiled  to  a com 
fiftence  a little  thicker  than  that  of  a fy- 
rup.  Then  the  thing  which  is  to  be  pie- 
ferved  is  put  into  a large  copper  veld, 
flat  bottom,  placed  upon  a gentlefirej 
and  when  it  is  moderately  heated,  loge. 
ther  with  its  contents,  the  artiftfprinklf! 
fome  of  the  liquid  fugar,  before  prepared, 
fomewhat  warm  upon  the  things  in  tk 
veffel,  juft  enough  to  moiften  them,  and 
immediately  ftirs  them  to  and  fro,  fliakes 
them,  and  tolTes  the  veflel  in  fiich  a man- 
ner ,as  to  prevent  the  feeds,  or  vvhalevil 
elfc  it  may  be,  from  cluftering  together. 
Then  they  are  to  be  totally  dried  bya 
gentle  .coal- fire  under  the  vefi'cl'.  Alter 
this,  as  much  ditTolved  fugar  is  to  be  add- 
ed to  the  thing  as  is  fiifficient  to  nioita 
it  moderately,  and  continuing  the  agita- 
tion, Sfc.  it  is  to  be  dried.  This  operation 
is  to  Ipe  repeated,  moiftening  and  dryinj 
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the  materials  by  turns,  till  they  are  fuffi- 
cientfc  covered  with  fugar.  Confection- 
ers, Wwever,  prepare  things  with  greater 
eafe,  and  in  order  to  be  able  to  fell  them 
at  a lower  rate,  they  add  ftarch  to  the 
dilTolved  fugar,  by  which  means  they  not 
only  dry  them  fooner,  but  alfo  render 
them  fulEciently  large  at  a fmall  expence. 
To  make  confets  red,  infufe  fome  red 
faunders  in  the  water,  or  cochineal,  or 
fyrup  of  mulberries.  If  you  would  have 
them  green,  -boil  the  juice  of  fpinage 
with'the  fugar  ; if  yellow,  put  faffron  in 
the  water  you  mix  with  the  fugar, 

Confefts  are  reduced  to  eight  kinds,  mz. 
I.  Dry  confers.  Sugar-plums.  3.  Li- 
quid confefts,  thofe  whofe  fruits,  either 
whole,  in  pieces,  in  feeds,  or  in  clutters, 
are  connefted  in  a fluid,  tranfparent  fyrup, 
which  takes  its  colour  from  that  of  the 
fruits  boiled  in  it.  4.  Marmalades.  5. 
Jellies.  6.  Paftes.  7.  Conferves.  8.  Can- 
dies. See  the  articles  Marmalade, 
Paste,  &c. 

CONFEDERACY,  in  a general  fenfe,  a 
league  or  alliance  between  feveral  prin- 
ces and  Hates,  to  carry  on  a common 
caufe. 

Confederacy,  in  law,  Is  when  two  or 
more  combine  together,  to  do  fome  da- 
mage or  injury  to  another,  or  to  commit 
fome  unlawful  aflion. 

Confederacy  is  punifliable  if  nothing  be 
put  in  execution  ; but  this  mutt  be  de- 
clared by  fome  matter  of  profecution,  as 
entering  into  bonds  or  promifes  the  one 
to  the  other  : the  confederacy  mutt  alfo 
be  malicious,  and  againft  an  innocent 
perlon. 

CONFERV  A,  in  botany,  a genus  of  water- 
plants,  of  the  cryptogamia  dais,  and  or- 
derofmofles;  confitting  of  oblong,  ca- 
pillary filaments,  divided  into  joints  of  a 
globular  figure. 

CONFESSION,  in  a legal  fenfe,  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  fome  truth,  though  in 
prejudice  of  the  perfon  that  makes  the  de- 
claration. Aconfeflion,  according  to  law, 
mutt  never  be  divided,  but  always  taken 
intire  j nor  mutt  a criminal  be  condemned 
Upon  his  own  fingle  confeflion,  without 
other  concurring  proofs.  A perfon  is  not 
admitted  to  accufe  himfelf,  whence  a vo- 
luntary extrajudicial  confeflion  is  never 
allowed  of  as  any  proof. 

Confession,  among  divines,  the  vq^bal 
acknowledgment  which  a chriftian  makes 
of  his  fins. 

Among  the  Jews,  it  was  a cuttom,  on 
the  annual  feafl  of  expiation,  for  the 
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high  prieft  to  make  confeflion  of  flns  te 
God  in  the  name  of  the  whole  people:  be- 
fides  this  general  confeflion,  the  Jews  were 
enjoined,  if  their  fins  were  a breach  of 
the  firft  table  of  the  law,  to  make  con- 
feffion  of  them  to  God ; but  violations 
offered  the  fecond  table  were  to  be  ac- 
knowledged to  their  brethren.  The  con- 
feffions  of  the  primitive  chriftians  were 
all  voluntary,  and  not  Impofed  on  them 
by  any  laws  of  the  church  ; yet  private 
confeflion  was  not  only  allowM,  but  en- 
couraged. 

The  romifli  church  requires  confeflion, 
not  only  as  a duty,  but  has  advanced  it 
to  the  dignity  of  a facrament ; this  con- 
feflion is  made  to  the  prieli,  and  is  pri- 
vate and  auricular  ; and  the  prieft  is  not 
to  reveal  them  under  pain  of  the  higheft 
piinifhment. 

Confession  faith,  a lift  of  the  feveral 
articles  of  belief  in  any  church,  as  tbs 
Augfburg  confeflion  is  that  of  the  latbe- 
ran  church. 

CONFESSIONAL,  or  Confessionart, 
a place  in  churches,  under  the  great  al- 
tar, where  the  bodies  of  deceafed  faints, 
martyrs  and  confeflbrs,  were  depolited. 
This  word  is  alfo  ufed  by  the  romanife 
for  a delk  in  the  church  where  the  con- 
feffor  takes  the  confeffions  of  the  peni- 
tents. 

CONFESSO,  or  Pro-confesso.  See 
the  article  Pro-confesso., 

CONFESSOR,  in  the  romilh  church,  a 
prieft  who  is  impowered  to  receive  ibe 
confeflion  of  penitents,  and  to  give  theia 
abfoliition.  See  Confession. 

In  the  primitive  times,  thofe  chriftians, 
in  general,  who  had  fuffered  for  the  fake 
of  their  religion,  and,  in  particular,  thofe 
who  had  made  a public  confeflion  of 
their  faith  before  the  heathen  magiftrates, 
were  honoured  with  the  name  of  coa- 
feflbrs. 

CONFIGURATION,  the  outward  figure 
which  bounds  bodies,  and  gives  them 
their  external  appearance ; being  that 
which,  in  great  meafure,  conftitutes  the 
fpecific  difference  between  bodies. 

Configuration  of  the  planets,  in  aftro- 
logy,  a certain  fituation  of  the  planets  in 
the  zodiac,  whereby  they  are  fuppqfed  to 
aid  or  oppofe  each  other. 

CONFIRMATION,  in  a general  fenfe, 
the  aft  of  ratifying  or  rendering  a title, 
claim,  report,  or  the  like,  more  fure  and 
indifputable. 

Confirmation,  inlaw,  a conveyance  of 
an  eftate,  or  right  in  ejfe,  from  one  man 

to 
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to  another,  whereby  a voidable  eftate  is 
' made  (bre  and  unavoidable,  or  a parti- 
cular eftate  is  increafed,  or  a poffeffion 
made  perfefl. 

It  is  alfo  the  ftrengthening  of  an  eftate 
formerly  made,  which  is  avoidable, 
though  not  prefently  void  : as  if  a bilhop 
was  to  grant  his  chancellorlhip  by  patent, 
for  terra  of  the  patentee’s  life  ; this  is  no 
void  grant,  but  voidable  by  the  bilhop’s 
death,  except  it  be  ftrengthened  by  the 
. confirmation  of  the  dean  and  chapter. 
Confirmation,  in  rhetoric,  the  third 
part  of  an  oration,  wherein  the  orator  un- 
dertakes to  prove  the  truth  of  the  propoG- 
tion  advanced  in  his  narration  ; and  is 
either  direft  or  indireft. 

Dire£l,  confirms,  what  he  has  to  urge 
for  (trengthening  his  own  caufe.  Indi- 
reS,  properly  called  confutation,  tends 
to  refute  the  arguments  of  his  adverfaries. 
Confirmation,  in  theology,  the  cere- 
mony of  laying  on  of  hands,  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  holy  ghoft. 

The  antiquity  of  this  ceremony  is,  by  all 
antient  writers,  carried  as  high  as  the 
apoftles,  and  founded  upon  their  exam- 
ple and  pcaftice.  In  the  primitive  church, 
it  ufed  to  be  given  to  chriftians  immedi- 
ately after  baptifm,  if  the  bilhop  hap- 
. pened  to  be  prefent  at  the  folemnity. 
Among  the' Greeks,  and  throughout  the 
Eaft,  it  ftill  accompanies  baptifm  : but 
the  romanifts  make  it  a diftinft  and  in- 
dependent facrament.  Seven  years  is  the 
ftated  time  for  confirmation  : however, 
they  are  fometimes  confirmed  before,  and 
fometimes  after  that  age.  The  perfon  to 
be  confirmed  has  a god-father  and  god- 
mother appointed  him,  as  in  baptifm. 
The  order  of  confirmation  in  the  church 
of  England,  does  not  determine  the  pre- 
cife  age  of  the  perfons  to  be  confirmed. 
CONFISCATION,  jn  law,  the  adjudica- 
tion of  goods  or  effefls  to  the  public  trea- 
fury,  as  the  bodies  and  effefis  of  crimi- 
itals,  traiiors,  Gfr.  Merchandizes  that 
are  prohibited,  or  brought  aboard,  or 
alhore,  without  paying  the  duties  when 
leized,  are  confifcated. 

He  who  is  condemned  to  lofe  his  life, 
muft  alfo  lofe  his  goods  : yet  the  widows 
of  criminals  do  not  lofe  their  dowries, 
nor  their  lhare  in  the  goods  of  the  com- 
munity, by  the  forfeiture  of  their  huf- 
' bands.  .-.'The  title  to  goods,  which  are 
■ not  clS^ed  by  any  othet,  is  given  by 
law  to  the  king. 

CONFliAGRATION,  the  general  burn- 
ing ef  a city,  or  other  confiderable  place. 
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This  word  is  commonly  applied  to  tlljf 
grand  period  orcataftropheof  ourworld- 
when  the  face  of  nature  is  to  be  chahved 
by  a deluge  of  fire,  as  formerly  it  was  bv 
that  of  water.  ^ 

The  fentiments  of  authors  are  various  iii 
regard  to  ,the  caufe  whence  the  confla. 
gration  is  to  rife,  and  the  effbas  it  is  to 
produce.  Divines  will  have  it  take  its 
rife  from  a miracle,  as  afire  from  heaven  • 
but  philofophers  contend  for  its'  beine 
produced  from  natural  caufes  t ftme 
think  an  eruption  of  the  central  fire  fuf. 
iicient  for  the  purpofe  ; others  look  for 
the  caufe  in  the  atmofphere.  The  altro. 
logers  account  for  it  from  a conjunaion 
of  all  the  planets  in  the  fign  Cancer,  as 
they  fay  the  deluge  was  occafioned  by 
the  conjunaion  in  Capricorn  : but  others 
aflure  themfelves  that  the  world  is  toun* 
dergo  its  conflagration  from  the  neat 
approach  of  a comet  in  its  return  from 
the  fun  ; as  thefe  huge  bodies,  by  the  in. 
tenfity  of  their  heat,  and  their  wander- 
ing tranfverfe  morion  acrofa  the  earth's 
orbit,  threaten  to  produce  the  moll  figtial 
changes  and  revolutions  in  the  fyftemof 
things.  See  the  article  Comet. 

CONFLUENCE,  or  Conflux,  among 
geographers,  the  place  where  two  rivers 
unite  their  ftreams.  See  River, 

CONFLUENT,  among  phyficians,  Gfc.an 
appellation  given  to  that  kind  of  fmall- 
pox  wherein  the  puftules  run  into  eaclt 
other.  See  the  article  Pox. 

CONFORMATION,  the  particular  con- 
fiftence  and  texture  of  the  parts  of  any 
body,  and  their  difpolition  to  compofea 
whole. 

Conformation,  in  medicine,  thatmake 
and  conftruflion  of  the  human  body, 
which  is  peculiar  to  every  individual. 
Hence  tliofe  difeafes  called  morbi  mdi 
conformationis , or  organical  difeafes,  are 
thofe  which  depend  upon  the  bad  confor- 
mation of  the  parts.  Thefe,  if  exter- 

. nal,  may  admit  of  chirurgical  cure ; and 
proper  exercife,  regimen,  and  medicine, 
may  fometimes  contribute  much  to  the 
relief  even  of  thofe  which  are  internal, 
or,  at  leaft,  may  render  them  fupport- 
able. 

CONFORMITY,  among  fchoolmen,  the 
relation  of  agreement  between  one  thing 
and  another  ; as  that  between  any  thing 
and  the  divifion  thereof,  theobjeftand 
the  underftanding,  &c. 

CONFRONTATION,  the  confronting  ot 
bringing  two  or  more  perfons  in  prefence 
of  each  other,  in  order  to  difeoverth? 

itwlt 
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trutlioffome  fa£l,  whereof  they  give  dif- 
ferent accounts. 

CONFUSION,  in  a general  fenfe,  is  when 
things  prior  in  nature  do  not  precede,  or 
pofterior  do  not  follow  : or  a perturba- 
tion of  order. 

Confusion,  in  phylic,  a diforder  of  the 
eyes,  that  happens  when,  upon  a rupture 
of  the  internal  membranes  which  include 

, the  humours,  they  are  all  confounded  to- 
gether.  _ _ _ . 

CONFUTATION,  in  rhetoric,  making  a 
branch  of  confirmation,  is  that  part  of  an 
oration  wherein  the  orator  feconds  his 
own  arguments,  and  deftroys  thole  pro- 
dticed  by  his  antagonift.  See  the  article 
Confirmation. 

CONGE',  in  the  french  law,  a permiflian 
granted  by  a fuperior  to  an  infciior,  hee- 
ing  him  from  forne  duty  with  which,  be- 
fore, he  was  obliged  to  conform. 

Conge' T/iVe,  in  ecclefiadical  polity,  the 
king’s  permiflion  royal  to  a dean  aiid 
chapter  in  the  time  of  a vacancy,  to  choofe 
a bilhop  i' or  to  an  abbey,  or  priory,  of 
his  own  foundation,  to  choofe  their  abbot 
or  prior. 

The  king  of  England,  as  fovcreign  pa- 
tron of  all  archblflioprics,  bilhoprics,  and 
other  ecclefiaftical  benefices,  had  of  an- 
tient  time  free  appointment  of  all  eccle- 
fialtical  dignities,  whenfoever  they  chanc- 
ed to  be  void  ; inverting  them  firft  per 
biKulum&  amiulum,  and  afterwards  by 
his  letters  patent  ; and  in  courfe  of  time 
he  made  the  eleflion  over  to  others,  un- 
der certain  forms  and  limitations,  as  that 
they  (hould,  at  every  vacation,  before  they 
choofe,  demand  the  king’s  conge  d’eiire, 
and  after  the  eleflion,  crave  his  royal  af- 
fent,  Sfc. 

Conge',  inarchiteflure,  a mould  in  form  of 
a quarter  round,  or  a cavetto,  which  ferves 
to  feparate  two  members  from  one  ano- 
ther, fuch  a’s  that  which  joins  the  fliaft 
of  the  column  to  the  cinfture,  called  alfo 
apophyge. 

Conges  are  alfo  rings  or  ferrels  formerly 
ufed  in  the  extremities  of  wooden  pillars, 
to  keep  them-  from  fplitting,  afterwards 
imitated  in  (lone-work, 

CONGELATION,  freezing,  or  fuch  a 
change  produced  by  cold  in  a fluid  body, 
that  it  quits  its  former  Hate, -and  becomes 
qongealed. 

We  mutt  obferve,  that  the  word  conge- 
lation is  only  applied  to  homogeneous  flu  ■ 
ids,  fuch  as  water,  oils,  or  pingous  fub- 
ttances,  and  fufed  metals,  in  which,  be- 
fides  a concretion  in  the  cold  Air,  no 
VoL.  I. 


■change  is  obferved.  We  muff  alfo  oh" 
ferve  that,  by  congelation,  Ibme  bodies, 
(’iicb  as.  water,  are  ratified  anti  expanded  t 
whereas  otlters-  are  c>-ndcnfed,-  or  ren- 
dered more  compafl,  fuch  as  fixed  me- 
tals, and  pingous  bodies.  In  the  (hopsf, 
the  condenfatron  cf  any  liquor  in  a cclti 
places  is  alfo  called  cong<.l.itron.  The 
Hones  produced  in  feme  caverns,  from 
the  drops  of  petrflying  water,  are  alfo 
called  congelarions  ! for  one  method  in 
wihich  nature  fcrrits  Hones,  is  hy  fuch  a 
congelation  as  does  not  fuffer  any  thing 
of  an  earthly  nature  to  be  feparaied,  or 
precipitated  from  the  while  mafs,  either 
Iponlaneoirfly,  or  by  the  aclion  of  fire; 
but  produces  an  uniform  drinefs  and  in- 
duration of  the  wliole  mafs. 

CONGER,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a fpe- 
cies  of  muraena,  with  the  upper  edge  'of 
the  back-fin  black,  called  in  englrlh  the 
fea-eel.  See  the  article  MuRjSJNa, 

The  conger  refembfes  the  commr  n eel, 
but  is  much  larger,  being  frequent'y  met 
with  five  or  fix  feet  long,  and  of  the  thick- 
nefs  of  a man’s  tliigli.  Some  give  it  the 
name  of  congrus,  and  others  that  of 
gry  litis. 

CONGERIES,  a collefllon  or  aggregate 
of  feveral  particles,  or  bodies  united  into 
one  mafs. 

CONGESTION,  in  medicine,  a collec* 
tion  of  humours,  formed  gradually ; 
w'hereby  it  differs  from  defluxion,  wbicli 
is  made  on  a Hidden.  See  the  abticle  De* 
FLUXION. 

CONGIARY,  congiarium,  in  roman  anti- 
quity, a kind  ot  donative  of  wine  or  oil, 
bellowed  on  that  peqple  by  their  empe- 
rors, and  fo  called  from  the  congius, 
wherewith  it  was  meafured  out  to  them. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  congiary  was 
made  in  money  or  corn  ; and  the  medals 
llruck  on  fuch  occtifions,  are  known  by 
the  fame  name. 

CONGIUS,  a liquid  meafure  of  the  an- 
tient  Romans,  containing  the  eighth  part 
of  the  amphora,  or  the  fourth  of  the 
urna,  or  fix  fextarii.  The  congius  in 
englifli  meafure  contains  207,0676  folid 
inches  ; that  is,  (even  pints,  4,94a  folid 
inches. 

CONGLOBATE  gland,  in  anatomy,  3 
lit'le  fmooth  body,  wrapt  up  in  a fine 
fkin,  by  which  it  is  H-paraied  from  all 
other  parts,  only  admitting  an,  artery 
and  a nerve  to  pafs  in,  and  giving  way 
to  a vein  and  excretory  canal  to  come 
out,  of  which  fort  are  the  glands  o*f  the 
brain  and  tcHes, 
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Winllpw  includes  under  the  name  of 
Conglobate  glands,  the  lymphatic  glands 
alone,  and  calls  all  the  other  glands  of 
the  body  by  the  name  conglomerate.  See 
the  next  article. 

CONGLOMERATE  gland,  that  which 
is  compofed  of  feveral  little  conglobate 
glands,  all  tied  up  together  in  one  com- 
mon tunicle  or  membrane.  Sometimes 
all  their  excretory  dtidls  unite,  and  make 
one  common  pipe,  through  which  the 
liquor  of  them  ail  runs,  as  the  pancreas 
and  parotides  do.  . Sometimes  the  dtifls 
uniting,  form  feveral  pipes,  which  only 
communicate  w>ith  one  another' by  crofs 
canals  ; and  fuch  are  the  mammae  others 
again  have  feveral  pipes  without  any 
communication  with  one  another  j of 
which  fort  are  the  glandulae  lachrymales, 
and  proftattE  : and  a fourth  fort,  is  when 
each  little  gland  has  its  own  excretory 
duff,  through  which  it  tranfmits  its  liquor 
to  a common  balbn,  as  the  kidnies. 

CONGLUTINATION,  the  gluing  or 
faftening  any  two  bodies  together  by  the 
intromiffion  of  a third,  whofe  parts  are 
unftuous  and  tenacious,  in  the  nature  of 
glue.  See  the  article  Glue. 

Thus,  in  the  animal  oeconomy,  the  parts 
of  the  body  are  faid  to  be  conglutinated 
by  means  of'their  natural  m'oifture. 

CONGO,  a large  country  on  the  weftern 
coaft  of  Africa,  between  io°  and  ao'  eaft 
longitude,  and  between  the  equator  and 
18'’  foutli  latitude;  comprehending  the 
countries  of  Loarigo,  Angola,  and  Btn- 
guella.  It  is  bounded  by  the  kingdom  of 
Benin  on  the  north-;  by  Mataman,  a 
part  of  Caffraria,  on  the  fouth  ; and  by 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  weft  ; and  is 
fometimes  called  the  lower  Guinea. 

CONGP.EGATION,  an  alfeinbly  of  feve- 
ral ecclefiaftics  united,  fo  as  to  conttitute 
one  body;  as  an  aflemhly  of  cardinals, 
in  the  conftilutien  of  the  pope’s  court, 
met  for  the  difpatch  of  fome  particular 
bufmefs. 

Thefe  alTemblies,  being  fixteen  in  num- 
ber, are  diltributed  into  feveral  chambers, 
after  the  manner  of  our  offices  and  courts: 
the  firlt  whereof  is  the  pope’s  congrega- 
tion, whofe  bufmefs  it  is  to  prepare  tlie 
molt  difficult  beneficiary  matters  to  be  af- 
terwards debated  in  the  confillory  ; the 
fecond  is  the  congregation  of  the  holy  of- 
fice, or  the  inquifitiou  : the  third  is  the 
congregation  de  propaganda  fide;  the 
fourth  is  the  congregation  (or  cx|>lairilng 
the  council  of  Trent  j thefilth  is  the  con- 


gregation of  the  index,  deputed  to'  ext. 
mine  into  pernicious  and  heretical  books: 
the  fixth  is  the  congregation  of  immuni- 
ties, ellablilhed  to  obviate  the  diliiculties 
that  arife  in  the  judgments  of  fuch  fuits 
as  are  carried  on  againft  churchmen  : the 
leventh  is  the  congregation  of  bifliops  and 
regulars  : the  eighth  is  the  congregation 
for  the  examination  of  bilhops,  (Sc. 

Congregation  is  alio  tiled  for  a com- 
pany or  fociety  of  religious,  cantoned  out 
of  any  order,  fo  as  to  make  a liihdivi- 
fion  of  the  order  iifelf;  as  the  congrega- 
tion  of  Cluny,  (Sc.  among  the  benedic- 
tines. 

Congregation  is  likewife  ufed  for  af- 
femblies  of  pious  perfons,  in  manner  of 
fraternities. 

Congregation,  in  phyfics,  is  a term  ufed 
by  Dr.  Grew  for  the  loweft  degree  of 
mixtion ; or  that  wherein  the  parts  of 
the  mixture  do  not  adhere  to  each  other, 
but  only  touch  in  a fingle  point ; that 
author  being  of  opinion,  that  ilie  pani- 
cles of  all  fluids  touch  only  in  this  man- 
ner : or  that  their  cohefion  amounts  only 
to  a congregation.  See  Cohesion  and 
Fluid. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS,  in  church- 
hiftory,  a fedl  of  proteftants  who  lejefl 
all  church  government,  except  that  of  a 
fingle  congregation.  In  other  iiialters, 
they  agree  with  the  prclbyterians.  See 
the  article  Presbyterians. 

CONGRESS,  in  political  affairs,  an  affem- 
bly  of  commilTioiiers,  envoys,  deputies, 
fiifc.  from  feveral  courts  meeting  10  ccii. 
cert  matters  for  their  common  good. 

Congress,  in  a judicial  fenfe,  the  trial 
made  by  appointment  of  a judge,  before 
furgeons  and  matrons,  in  order  to  prove 
whether  or  no  a man  be  impotent,  before 
fentence  is  pafled  for  the  dilTolution  ofa 
iiiarria'ge,  folicited  upon  i'ucli  a com- 
plaint. 

The  trial  of  virility  by  coiigrefs  had  its 
origin  in  France,  from  the  affurance  of 
a man,  who,  being  hard  preffed  by  hi) 
wife,  demanded  the  congi'efs  in  open 
court.  The  judge  finding  it  could  not 
be  denied,  as  it  was  the  furelt  evidence 
the  cafe  could  admit  of,  it  was  granted 
him,  and  obtained  afterwards  as  abrandi 
of  tl'.e  french  jurifpiudence  Tor  upwafiis 
of  a hundred  years  : but  it  was  annulled 
by  arret  of  parliament,  as  being  found 
jirecarious ; I'oine  having  failed  under 
the  experiment,  out  of  mere  niodelly  and 

ftiame,  which  is  found  to  have  the  fame 
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igejl  with  aflual  impotency.  Neither 
the  civil  nor  canon  law  make  any  men- 
tion of  this  trial. 

CONGRUITY,  in  the  fchools,  a fuitaWe- 
nefs  or  relation  of  agreement  between 
things.  The  fyftem  of  congrulty  in  mat- 
ters of  grace  confifts  in  this,  that  God 
who  knows  perfeftly  the  nature  of  grace, 
and  the  difpofitions  of  the  will  in  all  the 
circnmftances  that  fliall  befall  a man, 
gives  graces  with  which,  by  virtue  of 
their  congruity  with  the  will  of  man  cpn- 
lidered  in  thofe  circumftances,  man  will 
always  infallibly,  but  not  necelTarily,  do 
what  God  would  have  him  do. 
Congruity,  in  geometry,  is  applied  to 
figures,  lines,  Sfc.  which  being  laid  upon 
each  other, exafilly  agree  in  all  iheir  parts, 
as  having  the  very  fame  dimenfions. 
Congruity,  aniong  naturalifts,  a pro- 
perty relative  to  a fluid  body,  whereby 
any  part  of  it  is  readily  united  with  any 
other  part,  either  of  itfelf,  or  of  any  other 
iimilar  fluid,  or  folid  body.  And  in- 
congruity is  a property  by  which  it  is 
hindered  from  uniting  with  the  folid  or 
fluid  body  dilfimilar  to  it.  Thus  quick- 
filver  will  (lick  to  gold,  filver,  lead,  tin, 
&c,  and  unite  with  them,  but  will  roll 
off  from  wood,  (lone,  glafs,  £fc.  and  wa- 
ter, which  will  wet  fait  and  dilfolve  it, 
will  flip  o(F  from  tallow  without  adhering 
to  it,  as  alfo  from  a dully  furface,  and 
from  the  feathers  of  water  fowls, 

CONI,  aflrongtown  ofPiedmont,  in  Italv, 
fituated  upon  the  river  Stura,  thirty-two 
miles  fouth  of  Turin,  in  7°  30'  call  long, 
and  44°  23'  north  lat. 

Coni  was  belieged  by  the  French  in 
1744,  but  they  w'ere  obliged  to  raife  the 
Cege  on  account  of  the  great  numbers  of 
troops  they  loft  in  the  attacks,  and  by  the 
badnefs  of  the  feafon. 

CONIC-sections,^  curves  formed  from 
the  fedlion  of  a cone  by  a plane. 

The  curves  that  generally  pafs  under  the 
name  of  conic  fefilions  are  three,  ’viz. 
the  ellipfis,  parabola,  and  hyperbola  ; 
fortho’  the  triangle  and  circle  are  formed 
from  the  feflion  of  a cone,  yet  they  are 
not  ufually  confidered  in  that  capacity.  ' 

If  a right  cone  be  cut  direflly  through 
its  axis,  the  plane  or  fuperficies  of  that 
fcflion  will  be  a plain  ifol'celes  triangle  as 
HVG,  (plate  XHX.  fig.  n°.  i.)  to 
wit,  HV,  and  V G,  the  Tides  of  the  cone 
will  be  the  Tides  of  the  triangle,  HG  the 
■ diameter  of  the  cone’s  bale  will  be  the 
fcafe  of  the  triangle,  and  its  axis  V C will 


be  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  tri- 
angle. See  the  article  Triangle. 

If  a iight,cone  be  cut  any  where  olF  by  a 
right  line  parallel  to  its  bafe,  the  plane 
of  that  feflion  will  be  a circle,  bccaufe 
the  bafe  of  the  cone  is  a circle.  Such  is 
ig,  ibid.  See  the  aiticle  Circle. 

If  a right  cone  be  any  where  cut  by  a 
right  line  that  cuts  both  its_fides,  but 
not  parallel  to  its  bafe  as  TS  (ibid.  n°.  2.) 
the  plane  of  that  feflion  will  be  an  elllp- 
fis,  commonly  called  an  oval  ; that  is,  an 
oblong  or  imperfeil  elide,  having  feye- 
ral  diameters,  and  two  particular  centers. 
See  Ellipsis  and  Diameter. 

If  any  cone  be  cut  into  two  parts  by  a 
right  line  parallel  to  one  of  its  fides,  as 
S A (ibid.  n° . 3.)  the  plane  of  that  fee- 
tion,  namely,  S 4 B AB  fi,  is  called  a pa- 
rabola. See  the  article  Parabola. 

If  a cone  be  any  where  cut  by  a right 
line  either  parallel  to  its  axis,  as  S'A 
(ibid.  n°,  4.)  or  othervvife,  as  at  N,  in 
liich  a manner  that  the  interfefiling  line 
when  continued  through  one  fide  of  the 
cone,  as  at  S or  x,  will  meet  with  the 
other  fide  of  the  cone,  if  it  be  continued 
beyond  the  vertex  V,  as  at  T,  then  is  the 
plane  of  that  fefilion,  namely,  S t B A B 6 
called  an  hyperbola.  See  Hyperbola. 
Tliefe  five  ftflions,  namely,  the  triangle, 
circle,  ellipfis,  parabola,  and  hyperbola, 
are  all  the  planes  that  can  poflTibly  be  pro- 
duced from  a cone.  But  of  them  the  three 
lalf,  as  we  laid  above,  are  only  called 
conic  feftions,  both  by  antient  and  mo- 
dern geometers. 

From  the  genefis  of  thefe  feflions,  it  may 
be  obferved  how  one  fefiiion  degenerates 
into  another.  For  an  ellipfis  being  that 
plane  of  any  fefilion  of  the  cone  which 
is  between  the  circle  and  parabola,  it 
will  be  eafy  to  conceive  that  there  may 
be  great  variety  of  ellipfis  produced  from 
the  fame  cone  3 and  when  the  fefilion 
comes  to  be  exafilly  parallel  to  one  fide 
of  the  cone,  then  the  ellipfis  degenerates 
into  a parabola.  Now  a parabola  be- 
ing that  fefilion  whofe  plane  is  always 
exafilly  parallel  to  the  fide  of  the  cone, 
cannot  vary  as  the  ellipfis  may;  for  fo 
foon  as  ever  it  begins  to  move  out  of 
that  pofitlon  of  being  parallel  to  the  fide 
of  the  cone,  it  degenerates  either  into  an 
ellipfis  or  hyperbola.  That  is,  if  the 
lefilion  inclines  towards  the  plane  of  the 
cone's  bale,  it  becomes  an  ellipfis;  but  if 
it  incline  towards  the  cone's  vertex,  it 
then  becomes  an  hyperbola,  which  is  the 
4 Z J plant.  • 
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plane  of  any  feflion  that  falls  between 
the  parabola  and  the  triangle  : and  there- 
fore tliere  may  be  as  many  varieties  of 
hyperbolas  produced  from  one  and  the 
fame  cone,  as  there  may  be  ellipfis. 

In  dtorr,  a circle  may  change  into  an 
eliiplis,  the  ellipfis  into  a parabola,  the 
parabola  into  an  hyperbola,  and  the-  hy- 
perbola into  a plain  ifofceles  triangle. 
And  the  center  of  the  circle,  which  is  its 
. focus,  divides  itfelf  into  two  focus’s,  fo 
foon  as  ever  the  circle  begins  to  degene- 
jafe  into  an  ellipfis ; but  when  the  ellipfis 
changes  into  a parabola,  one  end  of  it 
flies  open,  one  of  its  foci  vanifhes,  and 
the  remaining  focus  goes  along  with  the 
parabola  when  it  degenerates  into  an 
byperhola.  And  when  the  hyperbola 
■ degenerates  into  a plain  ifofceles  trian- 
gle, this  focus  becomes  the  vertical  poin.t 
of  the  triangle,  namely,  the  vertex  of  the 
cone.  So  that  the  center  of  the  cone’s  b-afe 
may  be  tiyly Taid  to  pafs  gradually  thro’ 
all  the  feflions  until  it  arrive  at  the  ver- 
tex of  the  cone,  (HU  carrying  its  latus 
reclum  along  with  it.  For  the  diameter 
of  a circle  being  that  right  line  which 
palTes  through  its  center  or  focus,  and  by 
' which  all  o'ther  right  lines  drawn  within 
the  circle  are  regulated  and  valued,  may 
be  called  the  circle’s  latus  reflum  ; and 
though  it  lofe  the  name  of  diameter 
when  the  circle  degenerates  into  an  el- 
lipfis, yet  it  retains  the  name  of  latus 
reftum  with  its  firft  properties  in  all  the 
feflions,  gradually  (liortening  as  the  fo- 
cus carries  it  along  from  one  feflion  to 
another,  until  at  laft  both  it  and  the  fo- 
cus become  coincident,  and  terminate  in 
rhe  veitex  of  the  cone.  For  the  nature 
and  properties  tf  the  ellipfis,  parabola, 
and  hyperbola,  lee  each  under  its 'proper 
bead.. 

The  moft  celebrated  treatires  on  conic 
reflioinj,  are  thole  of  Apollonius  Fergaeus, 
JvIydorgius.de  Seflionitaus  Conicis,  Gre- 
f^ory  St.  Vincent’s  Quadratura  Circuli  & 
Seclionum  Coni,  De  la  Hire’s  Opus  de 
St-ftionibus  Conicis,  De  Wilt’s  Eleinen- 
ta  Cufvarum,  Dr.  Wallis’s  Conic  fec- 
ti  n:,  De  I’Hofpitar.s  analytical  Treatil'e 
of  conic  feflions  and  their  ufe,  Milners 
, Eiementi  SefHonum  Conicarum  nova 
moth  ado  demonflrata,  Mr.  Simofon’s  and 
Ml.  IVIul'Ier’.s  Conic  leftions, 
CONiCHTIiYODONTES,  or  Plec- 
T aoNiT,ffi,  in  namral  hiftory,  one  of  the 
fhi  ce  names  t.he  fo-gile  teeth  of  tidies  ate 
hnov/n  by. 
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Tho'  authors  affure  us  that  thefe  art  ilij 
teeth  of  a fifli,  the  jaws  having  been  found 
with  thefe  bodies  in  them,  yet  they  do 
not  pretend  to  know  to  what  fifli  they  be- 
long. They  are  generally  of  an  oblong 
conic  figure,  broad  at  the  bafe,  and  nar- 
rower at  the  point,  where  they  are  uftially 
a little  crooked  : they  are  hollowed  at  the 
root,  and  aie  from  the  tenth  of  an  inch  to 
two  inches  long,  commonly  of  a cliefnut 
colour,  and  are  found  in  the  ftrata  of 
clay,  but  nioft  ufually  in  thofe  of  Ifnne  j 
and  feen  more  frequent  in  England,  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 

CONIFEROUS  TREES,  in  gardening, fitch 
as  bear  hard,  dry  feed-veflcls,  of  a coni- 
cal figure,  confifting  of  feveral  woody 
parts,  being  moflly  I'caly,  adhering  clofely 
together,  and  feparating  when  lipe. 

Of  ihis-fort  is  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  fir, 
pine,  &c. 

CONINGSECK,  the  capital  ofa  county  of 
the  fame  name  in  the  circle  of  Swabia,  in 
Germany,  about  twenty  miles  north  of 
Conftance:  eaft  long.  9®  23V north  lat. 
47°  5°'- 

CONJOINT,  or  Conjunct,  is  applied, In 
the  antieiit  mufic,  in  the  fame  fenfe  as 
confonance.  See  Consonance. 

Conjoint  degree.s,  two  notes  which  fol- 
low each  other  immediately  in  the  order 
of  the  fcals,  aS  nt  and  re.  Seethe  article 
Scale. 

Conjoint  tetrachords,  two  telra- 
chords,  or  fourths,  where  the  (lime  chord 
is  the  liigheft  of  one,  and  the  lowcft  of 
tlie,'Other.  See  the  aiticle  Chord. 

CONISOR,  or  Cognisor,  in  law,  is  ufed 
in  the  pafiing  of  fines  for  him  that  ac- 
knowledges the  fine.  See  Fine. 

He  to  whom  the  fine.is  acknowledged,  is 
the  cognlzee. 

CONISS.VLAv,  ill  natural  hiftory,  a clafs 
of  fofiils,  naturally  anti  efi'entially  com- 
pounded, not  inflamiiialrle,  nor  foliible  in- 
water, found  in  detached  tnaffes,  and 
formed  of  cryfblllne  matter  debafed  by 
earth. 

Of  this  clafs  there  are  two  orders,  and 
of  each  of  thefe  only  one  genus.  Conif- 
falte  of  the  firif  order,  are  found  in  form 
of 'a  naturally  regular  and  uniform  pow- 
der, ail  the  genuine  particles  of  which 
aie  nearly  of  one  determinate  lhape,  ap- 
pealing regulaily  concreted,  and  not 
fragments  of  others  once  larger.  Conif- 
f'alae  of  the  fecond.  order,  are  found  in 
fnriu  of  a rude,  irregular,  and  (Itapelris 
powder,  the  particles  of  which  are  never 
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of  any  determinate  paiticular  figure,  but 
feem  broken  fragments  of  foine  once 
larger  mafles. 

To  the  former  genus  belong  tbe  different 
kinds  of  fand  ; and  to  the  latter,  the  fa- 
burrs,  or  gritts.  See  Saburr^  and 
Sand.  , 

CONISTERIUM,  aei'ij-eput,  in  grecian  an- 
tiquity, a place  within  the  area  of  the 
palsltra,  or  gymnafium,  where  the  dud, 
with  which  they  befpringled  thofe  that 
had  been  anointed  for  wrellling,  was 
kept. 

CONJUGATE  IHAMETER,  or  axis  of 
anellipfts,  the  lliorteft;  of  the  two  diame- 
ters, or  that  bifedling  the  tranfverfe  axis. 
See  the  articlp  Axis, 

Conjugate  hyperbola's.  If  there  be 
twooppofite  hyperbolas  AM,  am,  plate 
XLIX.  fig.  7,  whofe  principal  axis  is 
the  line  h.a,  .and  conjugate  axis  the 
line  B b ; and  if  there  be  two  other  hy- 
perbola’s whofe  principal  axis  is  the  line 
BA,  and  conjugate  one  the  line  Arzj 
then  thofe  four  hyperbola’s  are  called 
conjugate  hyperbola’s  : the  two  former 
oppofite  one’s  being  conjugates  to  the 
latter.  See  Axis,  Hyperbola,  and 
Conic-sections. 

Conjugation,  in  grammar,  a regu- 
lar diftrihution  of  the  feveral  inflexions 
of  verbs  in  their  different  voices,  moods, 
tenfes,  numbers  and  perfons,  (b  as  to  dif- 
tinguifli  them  from  one  another. 

The  Latins  have  four  conjugations,  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  the  terminations  of  the  in- 
finitive are,  ere,  ere,  and  Ire  ; tiie  vow- 
els before  re  of  the  infinitive  in  the  firft, 
fecond,  and  fourth  conjugations  being 
long  vowels,  and  that  before  re  in  the 
infinitive  of  the  third  being  a fliort  one. 
See  the  article  Vowel. 

TheEnglifli  have  fcarce  any  natural  .in- 
flexions, deriving  all  their  variations  from 
additional  particles,  pronouns,  Sfe.  whence 
there  is  fcarce  any  luch  thing  as  ftrifil  con- 
jugations in  that  language.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Mood. 

The  french  grammarians  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  conjugations  in  their  language  to 
that  in  the  Latin,  and  thefe  terminating 
in  er,  re,  ir,  and  oir. 

Conjugation,  in  anatomy,  is  applied  to 
a pair  of  nerves  arifing  together,  and 
ferving  the  fame  operation,  fenfation,  and 
motion.  See  the  article  Conjoint. 

CONIUM,  Hemlock,  in  botany,  a genus 
ol  the  pentandria-digynia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  flower  whereof  is  compound  ; the  par- 
ticular ones  confifting  of  five  unequal  and 


cordated  petals : the  fruit  is  roundiih, 
fil  iated,  and  divifible  into  two  parts,  con- 
taining two  feeds,  plain  on  the  one  fide, 
and  convex  on  the  other. 

This  is  the  cicuta  of  other  authors,  or  the 
common  hemlock,  which  till  very  lately 
was  rejefled  from  all  inward  ufe  in  me- 
dicine, on  account  of  its  poifonous  qua- 
lities ; but  the  extraordinary  virtue  and 
efficacy  of  this  plant,  ufed  as  well  inter- 
nally as  externally,  in  the,  citye  of  can- 
cers, fchirrous  and  ofJematous  tumours, 
malignant  and  fifiulous  ulcers,  and  ca- 
tarafls,  are  now  brought  into  the  higheft 
reputation,  from  obfervations,  made  in 
a vaiiety  of  cafes  in  vihich  this  remedy, 
was  adminiftcred,  by  Dr.  Stork,  the  ba- 
ron Van  Swieten.Dr.  Ko!lman,and  others 
of  the  mofl;  eminent  phyficians  and  fur- 
geons  at  Vienna.  , . 

CONJUNCT,  or  Conjoint.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Conjoint. 

CONJUNCTION,  in  aftronomv,  the  meet- 
ing of  two  itars  or  planets,  in  the  fame 
degree  of  the  zodiac. 

This  conjimfilion  is  either  true,  or  ap- 
parent. The  true  conjunSlion  is  when  a 
right  line,  drawn  from  the  eye  through, 
the  center  of  one  of  the  bodies,  would 
pafs  through  that  of  the  other  : in  this- 
cafe  the  bodies  are  in  the  fame  degree  of 
longitude  and  latitude : and  here  the con- 
junfUon  is  alfo  faid  to  be  central,  if  the 
fame  line,  continued  from  the  two  cen- 
ters through  the  eye,  do  alfo  pafs  thr&ugU 
the  center  of  the  earth. 

Apparent  conjumftion,  is  when  the  two 
bodies  do  not  meet  precifely  in  the  fame 
point,  but  are  joined  with  fome  latitude. 
In  this  cafe  a right  line,  drawn  through 
the  center  of  the  two  bodies,  would  Hot 
pafs  through  the  center  of  the  earth,  but 
through  the  eye  of  the  fpbflator:  this 
conjunffiou  is  alfo  called  partile. 

The  moon  is  in  conjunflion  with  the  fun, 
when  they  meet  in  the  fame  point  of  the 
ecliptic,  which  happens  every  month  j 
and  eclipfes  of  the  fun  are  always,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  conjunflion  of  the  lun  and 
moon  in  or  near  the  nodes  of  the  ecliptic. 
See  the  article  Syzygy'. 

For  the  charafler  of  conjunflion,  fee  the 
ariicle  Character. 

Conjunction,  in  grammar,  an  unde- 
clinable word,  or  particle,  which  lerves 
to  join  words  and  fentences  together,  and 
thereby  fiiews  their  relation  or  depen- 
dence one  upon  another.  The  con- 
junflion, which  is  ufually  placed  laft 
in  the  eight  parts  of  fpe.ech,  is  of  great 
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■ufe  to  render  the  difcourfe  fmooth  and 
fluent,  and  ferves  many  good  purpofes 
in  the  argumentative  or  narrafive  rtile; 
but  fliould  ever  be  omitted  where  a per- 
tbn  fpeaks  with  emotion,  as  only  ferving 
to  weaken  and  enervate  it.  Conjunc- 
tions are  of  feveral  kinds. 

Adnjerfati-ue  Conjunctions,  fuch  as  are 

■ reftriftive,  or  expreffive  of  contrarieties  ; 
as,  but,  ne’vvrthelefs , although. 

Cfli^/Co,NjuNCT!ONS,  fuch  as  exprefs  that 
the  reafon  of  f«me  thing  is  advanced  j 
becaufe,  feeing,  inajmiuh  as. 

Condujive  Conjunctions,  fuch  as  drew 
that  a confequence  is  drawn  ; as,  of  con- 
fequenee,  for  nuhkb  reafon,  but  then,  fo 
that. 

Conditional  Conjunctions,  thofe  that  de- 
note a condition  ; as,  an  condition  that, 
if,  if  not,  in  cafe  of,  provided  that. 

Copulative  Conjunctions,  fuch  as  fliew 
a comparilon,  or  i-xprefs  a relation  of 
xinion  between  two  things  ; as,  and,  on- 
ly, as  rniuh  as,  in  the  fame  manner  as,  not 
only,  inafmuch  as,  but  atfa,  neither  more 
7:ar  bfs. 

Continuative  Conjunctions,  fuch  as  de- 
note a fucceffion  or  continuation  of  the 
difcourfe;  olZ,  nvbatever  it  be,  even  in 
effedl.  , 

DisjunOive  Conjunctions,  fuch  as  im- 
port a relation  of  reparation,  or  divifion  j 
as,  neither, .whether,  or. 

Dubitative  Conjunctions,  fuch  as  ex- 
prels  fome  doubt,  or  fufpenfion  of  opi- 
nion ; as,  if,  that  is  to  fay.  See. 

CONJUNCTIVA,  in  anatomy,  the  fame 
with  adnata.  See  Adnata. 

CONJURATI  fratres,  in  law.  Seethe 
article  FraTRES  CONJUR  ATI. 

CONJURATION,  magic  words,  charac- 
ters, or  ceremonies,  whereby  evil  fpirits, 
tempefts.,  &c.  are  fuppofed  to  be  railed, 
or  driven  away. 

■^The  romifii  priefts  pretend  fo  expel  de- 
vils, by  preparing  holy  water  in  a parti- 
cular manner,  and  Iprinkling  it  over  the 
poirelfctl,  with  a number  of  conjurations 
and  exorcil'ms.  Some  that  pretend  to 
diltinguifli  conjuration  from  witchcraft, 
fay,  that  the  former  is  the  effeft  of  pray- 
ers and  invocation  of  God’s  name,  (ac. 
to  compel  the  devil  to  do  what  is  delired  : 

, whereas  the  latter  attains  its  end  by  an 
immediate  application  to  the  devil  him- 
felf,  who  is  fuppofed  always  fo  complai- 
fant,  from  an  agreement  between  them, 
as  to  do  whatever  is  required. 

CONN,  or  CoNp,  in  tlip  fea-Iafignage, 
See  the  article  Cond, 
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CONNAUGHT,  the  moft  wellerly  pro, 
vince  of  Ireland. 

CONNARUS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  tlie 
raonadelphia-decandi'ia  clafs  of  plant,- 
the  flower  of  which  confills  of  five  fpear- 
fliaped  ereft  equal  petals;  the  fruit  is  a 
capfule  formed  of  two  valves,  and  con. 
taining  one  cell,  wherein  is  lodged  aliii- 
gle  feed. 

CONNECTICUT,  a britilh  colony  of 
north  America,  bounded  by  the  Malfa- 
chufet  colony  on  the  north -eatt  ; byilie 
fea,  on  the  fouth  ; and  by  New  York,  on  | 
the  welt;  beingabout  loomilesinlengtlj 
and  80  in  breadth.  - 
This  colony  conftitutes  a dillinfl  govern- 
ment, of  a different  form  from  that  of 
New  England. 

CONNECTION,  or  Connexion,  there- 
iation  whereby  one  thing  adheres  to,  or 
.depends  upon,  another.  Such  is  there. 
Iation  between  Euclid’s  propofitions,  that 
tlie  latter  cannot  fubfill  but  by  its  con- 
nefilion  with  the  former. 

Connection,  or  Continuity,  in  the 
drama,  confifts  in  the  joining  of  thefeve- 
ral  feenes  together.  ' See  Drama. 

The  connexion  is  faid  to  be  obferveJ, 
when  the  feenes  of  an  afil:  fucceed  one  an- 
other immediately,  and  are  fo  joined,  at 
that  the  flage  is  never  left  empty. 

CONNIVENT  valve  s,  in  anatomy,  theft 
wrinkles,  cellules,  and  vafcules,  which 
are  found  in  the  infide  of  the  two  greil 
inteftines,  the  ilanm  and  jejunum. 

The  inner  tunic  of  the  guts,  being  longtr 
than  the  middle  or  the  outward  tunic, 
does  frequently  wrinkle,  or  bag  out,  in 
many  places,  by  which  means  the  paffagt 
for  the  contents  becomes  ftraitened,  anJ 
the  matter  through  the  guts  then  defceniil 
more  flowly,  fothat  the  lafleals  have  the 
more  time  to  i'mbibe  the  chyle. 

CONNOISSEUR,  a french  word  muchaf- 
ed  of  late  in  englilli,  to  fignify  a perkn , 
well  verfed  in  any  thing  : whence  it  ii 
ufed  for  a critic,  or  a perfon  who  isathi- 
rough  judge  of  any  fubjefl. 

Connor,  a city  ot  Ireland,  in  thecomlj 
of  Antrim,  and  province  of  Ulfter,  lint- 
ated  about  fix  miles  north  of  Antrim, in 
6°  30' weft  longitude,  and  54°  50' north 
latitude. 

CONOCARPUS,  the  BUTTON-TREE,  in 
botany,  a genus  of  the  pentandria-mono- 
gynia  clals  of  plants,  having  no  corolla, 
nor  any  pericarpium  diftinfl  from  thf 
feed,  which  is  naked  and  fingle,  having 
on  each  fide  a prominent,  membranace- 
pi)S  margin, 
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CONOID,  in  geometry,  a folid  body,  ge- 
nerated by  the  revolution  of  a conic  fec- 
tion  about  its  axis.  See  the  article  CoNic 
Sections. 

Elliptical  CoNOin,  is  a folid  formed  by  the 
revolution  of  an  ellipfis  about  one  of  its 
diameters,  and  more  generally  called  a 
fplieroid.  See  the  article  Spheroid. 

Earahelical  Conoid,  is  generated_  by  the 
revolution  of  a parabola  about  its  axis. 
See  the  article  Parabola. 

mperbolical  Conoid,  is  generated  by  the 
revolution  of  an  hyperbola  about  its  axis. 
See  the  article  Hyperbola. 

CONOIDliS,  in  anatomy,  a gland, found 
in  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain  called 
pinealis,  from  its  refemblance  to  a pine- 
apple. Defcartes  fixed  the  feat  of  the  ra- 
tional foul  in  this  gland.  See  the  article 
Pineal  gland. 

CONQUERNA,  a port-town  of  Britany, 
in  France,  forty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Breli  j 
weft  long,  s'"  50',  north  lat.  47°  55'. 

CONQUET,  a port-town  of  Britany,  in 
France,  about  eight  miles  weft  of  Breft  ; 
weft  long.  4®  46',  north  lat.  48°  26'. 

CONSANGUINITY,  the  relation  fub- 
fifting  between  perfonsof  the  fame  blood, 
or  who  are  fprung  from  the  fame  root. 
See  the  article  Kindred. 

Confanguinity  terminates  in  the  fixtli  and 
fevcnth  degree,  excepting  in  the  fuccef- 
fion  of  the  crown,  in  which  cafe  it  is  con- 
tinued to  infinity. 

Marriage  Is  prohibited  by  the  church  to 
the  fourth  degree  of  confanguinity  inclu- 
five;  but  by  the  law  of  nature,  confan- 

. guinity  is  no  obftacle  to  marriage,  except 
it  be  in  the  diredl  line. 

The  civilians  call  fratres  confanguinei, 
thofe  born  of  the  fame  father,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  fratres  uterini,  who  are  only  born 
of  the  fame  mother.  It  is  the  common 
opinion  that  the  former  was  not  allowed 
to  complain  of  an  inofficious  teftament, 
that  is,  of  being  difmherited  without 
caufe  ; excepting  from  the  turpitude  of 
the  perfon,  appointed  heir  in  their  place. 

CONSCIENCE,  in  ethics,  a fecret  tefti- 
inony  of  the  foul,  whereby  it  gives  its 
approbation  to  things  that  are  naturally 
good,  and  condemns  thofe  that  are  evil. 
When  it  judges  of  an  aflion  to  be  per- 
formed, it  is  called  in  the  fcliools  an  an- 
tecedent confcience  ; and  when  it  .pafTes 
lenience  on  an  aflion  which  is  perform- 
ed, it  is  called  a fubfequent  confcience. 
Wl'en  the  mind  is  ignorant  or  uncer- 
tain about  the  moment  of  an  aflion,  or 
its  tendency  to  good  ; or  when  there  are 


feveral  circumftances  in  the  cafe.  Tome  of 
which  being  doubtful,  render  the  mind 
dubious  concerning  the  morality  of  an 
aflion,  this  is  called  i doubtful  or  feru- 
pulous  confcience ; and  if  it  miftakes 
concerning  thefe,  it  is  called  an  errone- 
ous confcience.  If  the  error  or  ignorance 
is  involuntary  or  invincible,  the  aflion 
proceeding  from  that  error,  or  from  that 
ignorance,  is  reckoned  innocent.  But 
it  they  arc  the  effeft  of  negligence,  or  of 
affeflation,  the  condufl  flowing  from 
fuch  error  is  criminal.  Not  to  follow 
one’s  confcience,  though  erroneous  and 
ill-informed,  Mr.  Hutchefon  likewife 
reckons  criminal,  as  it  is  the  guide  of 
life,  and  to  coiinterafl  it  fliews  an  incorri- 
gible fpirit ; yet  to  follow  an  erroneous 
confcience  is  likewife  criminal,  if  the  er- 
ror which  milled  the  confcience  was  the 
effefl  of  inattention,  or  of  any  criminal 
palfion. 

Some  divines  maintain  that  confcience  is 
infallible,  and  hold  it  to  be  that  immu- 
table law  by  which  God  will  judge  men. 
They  deny  that  the  underftanding  can 
be  the  fource  of  errors,  and  lay  them  all 
at  the  door  of  the  will. 

CONSCRIBED,  a term  ufed  by  fome  geo- 
metricians for  circumferibed.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Circumscribed. 

Conscript,  conjcrlptus,  in  roman  an- 
tiquity, an  appellation  given  to  the  fena- 
tors  of  Rome,  who  were  called  conlcript- 
fathers,  on  account  of,their  names  being 
entered  all  in  one  regifter. 

CONSECR  .'kTION,  the  afl  of  devoting 
any  ihihg  to  the  lervice  and  worfliip  of 
God. 

The  mofaical  law  ordaified,  that  all  the 
firft-born,  both  of  man  and  beaft,  fliould 
be  fanflified  or  confecrated  to  God.  We 
find  alfo,  that  Jolhua  confecrated  the  Gi- 
beonites,  as  Solomon  and  David  did  the 
Nethinims,  to  the  lervice  of  the  temple; 
and  that  the  Hebrews  fomelimes  confe- 
crated their  fields  and  cattle  to  the  Lord, 
after  which  they  were  no  longer  in  their 
power. 

The  New  Teftament  furnillies  us  with 
inftances  of  conlecration.  Chriftians  in 
general  are  confecrated  to  the  Lord,  and 
bilhops  and  other  niinifters  of  the  gofpel 
are  in  a peculiar  manner  fet  apart  for  his 
lervice. 

Among  the  antient  chriftians,  the  con- 
fecration  of  churches  was  performed  with 
a great  deal  ol  pious  folemnity.  In  what 
manner  it  was  done  for  the  three  firft 
ages  is  uncertain,  the  authentic  accounts 

reach- 
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jeacliing  no  higher  than  the  fourth, 
when,  in  the  peaceable  reign  of  Conltan- 
tine,  churches  were  every  where  built 
and  dedicated  with  great  folemnity.  Some 
think  the  confecrati-m  confifted  in  letting 
up  the  fign  of  the  crols,  or  in  placing  a 
communion- table  in  the  church  ; and 
others,  that  no  more  was  done  than 
preaching  a panegyrical  fermon  in  com- 
memoration of  the  founder,  and  that 
then  they  proceeded  to  prayers,  or.e  of 
which  was  comppfed  on  purpofe  for  the 
church  to  be  confecrated.  The  romanilts 
have  a great  deal  of  pious  foppery  in  the 
ceremonies  of  conl'ecration,  which  they 
■bellow  on  almolt  every  thing,  as  bells, 
candles,  books,  water,  oil,  alhes,  palms, 
fwords,  banners,  piftures,  crolfes,  ag- 
nus  del’s,  rofes,  children’s  clouts,  &c. 

In  EnglfUid,  churches  .have  been  always- 
confecrated  with  particular  ceremonies, 
the  form  of  which  was  left  to  the  difcre- 
tion  of  the  bilhop.  That  obferved  by 
bilhop  Laud,  in  confecrating  St.  Catha- 
rine Creed  church,  in  London,  gave  great 
offence. 

ConsecR-aTION  is  particularly  ufed  for  the 
benediflion  of  the  elements  in  the  eucha- 
rift.  There  is  a great  controverfy  between 
the  Latin. and  greek  churches,  touching  the 
words  of  confecration : the  romanifts, 
following  St.  Thomas  and  the  fchool- 
men,  believe  that  the  confecration  of  the 
bread  and  wine  confills  in  thefe  words, 
‘This  is  my  body,  this  is  my  blood.  The 
greeks,  on  the  contrary,  attribute  the 
change  of  the  elements  to  a certain  prayer 
which  they  call  , the  invocation  of  the  Holy 
Gholl,  rehearfed  after  thefe  words,  this  is 
my  body,  &c. 

Consecration,  among  medalifts,  is  the 
ceremony  of  the  apotlieofis  of  an  empe-. 
ror,  the  procefs  of  which  fee  under  the  ar- 
ticle Apotheosis. 

The  confecration  on  medals  is  reprefent- 
ed  thus  : on  one  fide  is  the  emperor's 
head,  crowned  with  laurel,  and  foinetimes 
veiled,  and  the  infeription  gives  him  the 
tilleDlVVS;  on  the  reverie  is  a temple 
or  altar,  or  an  eagle  taking  fl'ght  toward 
heaven  ; and  fometimes  the  emperor  is 
i’ecn  in  the  air,  borne  up  by  the  eagle  ; 
the  infeription  always  CONSECRATIO. 

CON.SECTARY,  a deduflion,  or  confe- 
quence,  drawn  fi'om  a preceding  propo- 
fition.  Some  rather  choofe  to  call  it  a 
confequence,  and  others  a corollary.  See 
the  article  Corollary. 

CONSECUTIVELY,  in  the  fchool-philo- 
fophy,  i)  foiiistimes  ufed  in  contradiftinc- 
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tion  to  antecedently  ; and  fometimts  ta 
effeflively,  and  caufally. 

Thus,  fay  the  fchoolmen,  the  corruption 
of  one  thing  is  the  generation  of  another 
not  effeflively,  but  confecutively ; that 
is.  Cnee  matter  cannot,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  without  form,  the  generation 
of  one  thing  mull  neceffarily  follow  the 
corruption  oT  another. 

CONSENT,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes 
much  the  fame  with  alTent.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Assent. 

Consent  of  parts,  in  the  animal  cceono- 
my,  an  agreement  or  fympaihy,  whereby 
when  one  part  is  immediately  affefled 
another,  at  a dillance,  becomes  affefied 
in  the  fame  manner. 

It  can  hardly  be  im.agined  what  a con- 
fent  there  is  between  the  braia  and  its 
membranes,  between  the  llomacli  and  the 
adjoining  intellines  i thefe  being  very 
nervous  and  endued  with  an  exquife- 
fenl'e:  whence  many  lludents  are  troubled 
with  a bad  digeftibn,  coftivenefs,  and  the 
hypochondriac  pallion. 

The  harmony  and  fympaihy  of  the  ner- 
vous parts  is  of  great  ufe  in  phyfic,  fat , 
without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  this, 
many  fymptoms  of  difeafes  can  fcarcely 
he  explained. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  nervous 
membranaceous  parts  are,  fii  ll,  the  irera. 
branes  of  the  brain,  and  fpiral  mariotv; 
then  the  nervo-us  membranes  which  inved 
the  organs  of  the  fenfes  : to  thefe  may  he 
added  thofe  which  cover  the  bones,  head, 
teeth,  joints,  and  mufcles.  Likewife  lit 
ttefophagus,  llomach,  and  the  whole  vo- 
lume ot  intellines,  which  is  entirely  ner- 
vous and  membranaceous.  The  fame 
confent  obtains  alfo  in  the  whole  fjlteni 
of  the  bilious  and  urinary  dudls  j (he 
bladder,  glands,  and  Ikin.  In  all  thefe 
parts  there  is  a wonderful  conneflion, 
confent,  fympaihy,  and  communication 
of  motions,  as  well  as  hurts,  when  they, 
are  affefted  by  any  violent  caufe : all 
which  is  owing  to  the  nerves ; for  when 
they  are  molelted,  there  arifes  a fenfe  of 
pain,  and  a ftriflure  of  the  adjacent  paits, 
efpecially  of  the  velTels. 

CONSEQUENCE,  in  logic,  the  conclu- 
fion,  cr  what  refults  from  reafon  or  argu- 
ment. See  Conclusion. 

The  confequence  i.s  that  other  propolitlon 
in  which  the  extremes  or  premiires  of  a 
fyllogil'm  are  joined  orfeparated;  andn 
gained  from  what  was  alferted  in  thepre- 
milTes. 

This  word,  in  a more  rellraSned  fenfe,  is 

ufed 
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afed  for  the  relation  or  connexion  be- 
tween two  pi'opofitions,  whereof  one  is 
inferred  from  the  other. 

Consequent,  fomething  deduced  or 
gathered  from  a former  argumentation. 
But,  in  a more  precil'e  fenfe,  it  is  uled 
for  the  propofition  which  contains  the 
conchiGon,  confidered  in  itfelf,  without 
any  regard  to  the  antecedent ! in  which 
fenfe  the  confeqiient  may  be  true,'though 
the  confequence  be  falfe.  See  the  preced- 
ing article. 

Consequent  of  a ratio,  in  mathematics, 
the  latter  of  the  two  terms  of  a ratio,  or 
that  to  which  the  antecedent  is  compar- 
ed ; thus  in  711 : n,  or  77:  to  re.  re  is  tile  ccn- 
fequent,  and  77t  the  antecedent.  See  the 
ai'ticle.s  Ratio  and  Proportion. 

CONSEQUENTE,  Consequenza,  or 
Con  SEGUE  NZA,in  mufiCja  part  of  a fugue 
or  canon  is  faid  to  be  in  confequente, 
when  it  follows  the  firft  part,  called  the 
guide,  imitating  its  motions,  notes  and 
figures. 

CONSERV.i^TOR,  an  officer  ordained 
for  the  fecurity  and  preferv  ition  of  the 
piivileges  oflome  cities  and  communi- 
tie.s,  having  a commiffion  to  judge  of, 
and  determine  the  differences  among 
them. 

In  moft  catholic  univeiCties  there  are  two 
confervators,  one  whereof  decidc.s  the 
differences  between  the  regents,  ftudents, 
S’c.  and  the  other  takes  cognizance  of 
fpiritual  matters  between  ecclefialtics : 
the  former  is  called  confervator  of  royal 
privileges,  or  thofe  granted  by  kings ; 
the  latter  is  called  the  confervator  of  apo- 
ftolical  privileges,  or  thofe  granted  by  the 
pope. 

Conservator  of  thefeace,  in  our  antient 
ciiftoms,  a perfon  who  had  a fpecial  charge 
to  keep  the  king’s  peace. 

The  chamberlain  of  Chefter  is  ftill  a con- 
fervator in  that  county;  and  petty  con- 
ftables  are,  by  the  common  law,  confer- 
vatois,'  JSf.  of  the  king’s  peace. 

Conservator  q/"  the  truce  a77dfafe  con- 
Aiffs,  an  officer  formerly  appointed  by 
the  king’s  letters  patent,  whofe  bulinefs 
It  was  to  make  enquiry  of  ail  offences 
committed  againft  the  king’s  truce  and 
fafe  conduNs  upon  the  main  feas  out  of 
the  liberties  of  the  cinqueports. 

Conservatory,  a term  fometimes 

uled  for  a green-lioufe,  or  ice  home. 
See  the  articles  Green-house  and  Ice- 
house. 

Conserve,  in  pharmacy,. a form  of  me-, 
dicinc,  contrived  to  prelerve  the  flowers, 
VOL,  I. 


herbs,  roots,  pills,  01-  fruits,  of  feveral 
limples,  as  near  as  poffible  to  what  they 
are  when  freffi  gathered. 

All  the  things  which  come  under  this  di- 
vifion  are  to  be  regarded  pretty  much  as 
the  fynips,  more  for  the  fake  of  mixing 
and  rendering  palatable  other  things  of' 
greater  efficacy,  than  to  anfwer  any  in- 
tention  of  cure,  in  regard  there  is  fo  much 
iugar  made  ufe  of  in  a conferve,  that  a 
dole  of  the  limple,  to  anfwer  any  infen- 
tion  of  moment,  is  rendered  inconvenient 
to  take.  ' 

Conl’erves  are  made  by  beating  up  the 
thing  to  he  preferved,  with  fugar,  •viz.  a 
a tiijile  quantity  theieof  to  thofe  that  are 
mod  moift,  and  a double  quantity  to  thofe 
that  are  leaft  fo. 

CONSIDERATION,  in  law,  the  mate- 
rial caule  or  ground  of  a contrafi,  with-, 
out  which  the  parly  contrafting  would 
not  be  bound. 

This  confideration  Is  either  exprefled,  ag 
where  a perfon  agrees  to  pay  5 i.  for  a 
houfe;  or  it  is  implied,  when  the  law  it- 
felf enforces  a confideration,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  a per.ffin’s  coming  to  an  inn,  and 
taking  meat,  drink,  and'lodging  for  him- 
felf  and  his  horfej  the  law  here  prefumes 
he  intends  to  pay  for  them,  though  there 
is  no  exprefs  contract  betvveen  him  and. 
the  innkepper  : wherefore,  if  he  do  not  ' 
difcharge  the  houle,  the  hoft  may  flop  his 
horfe. 

CONSIGNMENT,  in  law,  the  depofiting; 
any  fum  of  money,  bills,  papers,  or 
commodities  in  good  bands;  either,.by 
appointment  of  a court  of  juftice,  in  or- 
der to  be  delivered  to  the  perfons  to  whom 
they  are  adjudged;  or  voluntarily,  im 
order  to  their  being  remitted  to  the  per- 
fons they  belong  to,  -or  fent  to  the  place? 
they  are  defigned  for. 

Consignment  of  goods,  in  commerce,  js 
the  delivering  or  making  them  over  to 
another:  thus,  goods  are  faid  to  be  coq- 
figned  to  a f36Ior,  when  they  are  fent  to 
him,  to  be  fold,  &fr.  or  when  a fadlqr 
fends  back  goods  to  his  principal,  they 
are  faid  to  be  configned  to  him. 

CONSIoTliNCE,  in  phyfics,  that  (late  of 
a body  wherein  its  component  particle?- 
are  fo  conne£Ied  or  entangled  among 
themfelves,  as  not  to  feparate  or  rece.d? 
from  each  other.  It  differs  from  continui- 
ty in  this,  that  it  implies  a regard  to  mo- 
tion or  relt,  which  continuity  doe.s  not,  ig 
being  I’ufficient  to  denominate  a thingcop- 
tinuous,  ihat  its  parts  are  contiguous  t<7 
each  Ollier,  ConfsUence  is  generally  ufed 
i ^ .wiijj 
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with  regard  to  the  thicknefs  and  thinnefs 
of  medicines  ; and  we  may  obferye,  that 
not  only  the  gratefulnel's,  but  allb  .the 
operation  of  medicines  depend,  in  Come 
nieafure,  upon  their  confiftence;  for  me- 
dicines of  a thick . confiftence  are  taken 
into  the  ftomach,  and  penetrate  into  the 
,:body,  with  greater  difficulty  than  fuch 
as  are  thin  and  liquid:  for  this  reafon 
thick  medicines  are  generally  naufeous^ 
and  for  this  reafon  honey  is  diluted  with 
water,  that  it  may  more  eafily  operate  as 
a detergent  upon  the  obftrufted  pores  of 
the  Ikin.  On  the  contrary,  a thick  con- 
fiftence is,  on  fome  occafions,  more  to  be 
defired  ; in  ulcers,  for  iiiftance,  of  the  af- 
pera  arteria  and  tsfophagijs,  where  nie- 
ilicines  muft  be  given  that  can  adhere 
long  to  the  part  afftfled.  And  hence  it 
happens,  that  in  medicines  to  be^inljiiffiit- 
eJ,  fome  things  are  added  which  neither 
add  to  nor  impair  their  operation,  hut 
only  have  a refpeft  to  their  confiftence  ; 
fuch  as  wax,  for  inftance,  in  ointments 
and  plafters.^ 

Consistence,  when  ufed  relative  to  age 
of  a difeafe,  imports  the  ftate  or  acme 
thereof ; thus  we  diftinguiffi  three  flutes 
or  ftages  of  a tree,  its  growth,  confiftence 
or  age,  beyond  which  it  does  not  grow, 
and  return.  The  confiftence  of  oaks  is 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fixty  years. 
Some,  however,  holif  that  their  coufill- 
cnce  onlycoramenres  from  one  hundred 
years,  aiferting  that  they  grow  till  that 
time,  and  that  they  continue  in  that  ftate 
of  perfeflion  to  two  hundred  years  of 

age- 

CONSISTENT  bodies,  a term  frequent- 
ly ufed  by  Mr.  Boyle,  to  fignify/uch  bo- 
dies, whofe  parts  are  firmly  united  toge- 
ther, fo  that  they  do  not  lb  eafily  Hide 
over  one  another’s  fiirfaces  as  the  parts  of 
a fluul'hodies  do. 

That  author  liaq  an  effay  of  the  Atmof- 
phere  of  Confiftent  Bodies,  wherein  he 
flifews  that  all,  even  folid,  hard,  fixed  bo- 
dies emit  effluvia  tb  a certain  fpace  all 
around  them.  ' See  Effluvium. 

CONSISTENTES,  in  church-hillory,  an 
appellation  given  to  fuch,  penitents  as  were 
permitted  to  affift  at  prayers,  but  not  to 
partake  of  the  facrament. 

CONSISTORIAL,  fomeihing  belonging 
. to  a confiftory.  See  the  nextariicle. 

CONSISTORY,  at  Rome,  is  an  ecclefiaffi- 
cal  alTenibly  held  in  the  prefence  of  the 
pope,  for  the  reception  of  princes,  rr  their 

■ ambalfadors,  for  the  canonization  of 


faints,  for  the  promotion'  of  cardinals 
and  other  important  affairs.  ^ 

When  a public  coiifillory  is  to  be  held 
the  pope’s  throne  is  erefiled  in  the  great 
hall  of  the  apoftolic  palace:  the  popeis 
feated  on  cloth  of  gold,  under  a canopy 
of  the  fame,  and  the  foot  of  the 'throne  is 
covered  with  red  cloth.  The  cardinal 
bifliops  and  priefts  fit  on  the  right,  below 
the  throne,  and  the  deacons  on  the  left, 
but  fo  as  to  have  their  faces  towards  the 
pope.  The  archbiflrops,  bifhops,  prolho- 
notaries,  and  other  prelates,  fit  on  the 
fteps  of  the  throne:  on  the  loweft  Hep  the 
fubdeacons,  auditors,  cleiks  of  the  cham- 
ber, and  acolyths  with  woollen  cowls ; 
and  the  ecclefiaftical  officers  of  the  pope’s 
court  on  the  ground.  The  nephews  of 
the  reigning  pope,  and  other  roman 
princes  are  ranged  on  each  fide  of  the 
throne:  and  the  entrance  of  the  pafTage 
leading  to  the  throne  is  occupied  by  the 
pope’s  guard. 

Belides  the  public  confiftory  there  is  alfoa 
private  one,  held  in  a retired  chamber, 
called  the  chamber  of  papegay,  into 
which  none  are  admitted  but  cardinals: 
here  the  pope  appears  in  a white  filk  cal’- 
lock,  and  a red  velvet  cap  laced  with  fil- 
ver;  and  here  are  firll  propofed  and  paff- 
ed  all  bulls  for  hillioprick.s,  abbeys,  6fc. 
which  from  thence  are  called  confillorial 
benefires. 

The  hifhop’s  courts  in  England,  held  be- 
fore their  chancellors  or  commifiaries,  are 
called  confiftory  court.'. 

Consistories,  among  the  Jews,  courts 
of  judicature,  confifting  of  twenty-three 
perfons,  who  were  appointed  to  fit  in 
judgment  upon  the  lives  and  fortunes  ol 
the  people,  and  decided  all  caufes,  a few 
only  excepted.  Thefe  conliftories  always 
late  in  the  gates  of  the  cities.  Their 
feffion  began  after  morning-prayers,  and 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  fixth  hour. 

CONSOLATION,  a figure  in  rhetoric, 
wherein  the  orator  endeavours  to  mode- 
rate the  grief  of  another.  A principal 
regard  is  always  to  be  had  to  theciicura- 
ftatices  and  relations  of  the  parties : thus, 
a luperior  may  interpqfe  his  authoriy,  and 
even  chide:  a wife  man  may  tfiljmtei 
fentonces  will  become  him:  an  inferior 
is  to  Ihew  refpefl  and  affeflion,  and  own 
that  he  had  this  from  fome  wife  or  lean- 
ed perfon  : and  an  equal  is  to  appeal  to 
their  common  friendlhip. 

CONSOLE,  in  archiledlure,  an  ornament 

. tut  upon  the  key  of  an  arch,  which  has 

a pio- 
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a pi'ojeflure,  and,  on  occafion,  fe'rves  to 
fuppoit  little  ,coi  niches,  figures,  luilis, 
and  vafes.  They  are  alCo  called  mntules 
and  modillions,  accoiding  to  their  foi  tii  i 
fome  of  them  are  llriated,  others  in  form 
. of  cartouches,  others  have  drops  in  form 
of  triglyphs.  Thufe  made  at  the  end  of  a 
plank  of  wood,  cut  trianpularwife,  are 
called  ancones.  See  the  articles  Modil- 
lions and  Ancones. 

Mr.  Le  Clerc  is  of  opinion  that  a confole 
lliouid  always  have  foincthing  malHve  to 
fuft'ain,  and  ferve  it  as  a rcif. 
CONSOLIDATION,  in  medicine,  the 
aflion  of  uniting  !)r©l;en  bones,  or  the 
lips  of  wounds,  hy  means  of  couglutinat. 
ing  medicines. 

CONSOLID.'VTION,  ill  tlv'  civil  law,  figni- 
fies  the  uniting  the  polTcffion  or  profit  of 
land  with  the  propc-rly,  and  'vice  n;eyfa. 
Tims,  if  a man  imve  by  legacy  uivfruc- 
tv.m  fundi,  an'l  afterwards  buy  me  pro- 
perty, or  tee  timple,  of  the  heir,  this  is 
called  a confolidalion. 

CoNSOLiDAriON,  inourlaw,  is  the  unit- 
ing two  henerices  into  one  by  aflent  of  the 
ordinary,  patron,  and  incumbent. 
CONSONANCE,  In  mufic,  is  ordinarily 
tiled  in  the  lanie  I'enfe  with  concord,  'aiz. 
for  the  iinicn  or  agreement  of  two  founds 
pioiliiccd  .It  the  lame  time,  the  one  grave 
at  die  of'tr  acute  j which  mingling  ill 
the  ail  in  a certain  proporiion,  occafion 
an  r'.o.'d  agreeabie  to  the  ear.  See  the 
ailiclc  CO.NCORD, 

Moft  aiuliors  confound  confonance  and 
toiirurd  togeihef,  tlio’ Ibme  ot  the  moie 
ar--i'r:;to  dlltinguifli  thtai,  making  conib- 
iiance  a nitre  founding  of  two  notes  lo- 
g-lhif.  Lfin  the  fitiie  time,  in  contia- 
iliihiicdon  to  the  motion  ot  thole  iV.uiir^s 
in  fuercifion,  or  one  after  the. other.  In 
itllcfl  the  two  notions  coincide  j for  two 
notes  thus  played  in  confon  ince,  coiilli- 
tiite  concoid ; and  two  notes  that  pleafe 
the  ear  in  conibnaiice,  will  pleale  it  in 
fiicceffion.  See  Succession. 

Notes  in  confonance  confiirute  harmony, 
as  notes  in  luccellion  conftitute  nieloUy. 
Seethe  articles  HARiiOKY,  Melody, 
and  alfo  Tut^E. 

In  tile  popular  fenfe,  confonances  are  ei- 
ther funple  or  corupoiind.  The  m dl  per- 
feft  is  iinil'oii ; though  many  authors, 
both  among  the  aiitieuts  and  muderns, 
diicard  it  trom  the  ruiiilier  of  conbonan- 
Ct's,  as  conceiving, conlbnances  an  agree- 
ahle  iiiixture  of  grave  and  acute  iouiids, 
and  not  3'  icpeliilon  of  the  (iinie  Ibund. 

Tile  firft  co.nfonance  is  the  oiflave,  then 
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the  fifths,  the  fourths,  the  thirds)  and 
fixths  : the  reft  are  muliipjes,  or  repeti- 
tions of  thefe. 

Consonance,  in  grammar,  fignifies  a like 
cadence  of  woids  and  periods,  a fault  to 
be  avoided  in  cnglifti,  though  the  anti- 
■ ents  make  a figure  of  them,  which  they 

CHil  C|u:lor^^el^^v, 

CONSONANT,  a letter  that  cannot  be 
lounded  without  fome  finglb  or  double 
vowel  before  or  after  it. 

Confonams  are  firtt  divided  into  Angle- 
and  double  ; the  double  are  a:  and  is,  the 
lelt  aie  all  fingle;  and  thefe  are  again  di- 
vided into  mutes  and-  liquids;  eleven 
mutes,  i,  c,  d f ^v,  g,  j,  k,  p,  g,  t ; 
and  ,our  liquids,  I,  r,v,  a,  r.  But  the 
molt  natural  ilivifibn  of  confonants  is  that 
of  the  hebiew  grammarians,  who  have 
been  imitated  by  the  grammarians  cf 
other  oriental  languages.  Thelb  divide 
the  comoriants  into  five  claftes,  with  re- 
gard to  ihe  five  principal  organs  of  the 
voice,  which  all  contribute,  it  is  tiue,  hut 
■ one  more  notably  than  the  reft,  to  certain 
modifications,  which  make  five  general 
kinds  of  comonanrs.  Each  dais  compre-  ' 
hcnd.s  ieveial  conibnants,  vyhicli  refult 
from  the  different  degrees  of  the  fame 
modification,  or  from  the  different  mo- 
tions of  the  fame  organs  : thefe  organs 
are  the  throat,  p.ilate,  longue,  teeth,  lips, 
whence  tlie  five  dalles  of  con/bnants  are 
denominated  guttural,  palatal,  lingual, 
dental,  and 'labial. 

Tile  ablie  Dangeau  thinks  the  nature  of 
the  divifioii  of  the  hebrew  grammarians 
very  reafonable,  taut  he  does  not  a^quiefee 
ill  the  diftribution  they  have  made  of 
them.  In  order  to  find  a natural  ami 
juft  dlvifion  of  the  confonants,  he  ob- 
fei  ves.  no  lega.id  mult  be  had  to  ihecha- 
rafiers  that  reprelent  them,  nor  any  thing 
to  heconfidcred  hut  ihrir  found,  or  the 
modifiratloii  they  give  the  found.  On  - 
this  principle  the  lame  author  finds  in  the 
french  five  labia)  conibnants  A,  -u,/) 
m ; five  |ialatal  ones.  d,f,  g,  k,  n • four 
billers, yj  rs,  f cb  ; two  liquids,  /and  1-; 
two  ti.ai  mix  with  each  oilier,  //,  gn -, 
and  the  h alpirate.  He  adds,  i.  That 
and  7z  are  propeiiv  two  nalbl  conibnants, 
the  foundii  g like  a i paffed  through 
the  nofe,  and  me  n like  a d pronounceti 
through  the  nofe.  i.  That  among  the 
conlciiints  Ibme  are  weak,  othef.s  ftrong; 
their  difference  coiififting  in  this,  that  the 
former  .are  preceded  hy  a fraall  emiffion 
of  the  voice,  that  foftens  .them,  which  the 
Jatter  have  not!  tl)e  weak  are  h,  c,  d,  g, 
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SJjj)  the  ftrong  are  f,  k,  t,  /,  rt: 
hence  we  may,  conclude  that  the  excefs  of 
confonants  in  one  language  above'another 
only  cor, fills  in  this,  that  there  are  more 
rnodifications  of  found  eftabliflied  in  the 
one  than  in  the  other.  For  ajl  men  hav- 
ing the  fame  organs,  may  form  the  fame 
inodifications  ; lb  that  it  is  entirely  owing 
to  cuftom,  nothing' to  natiirr,  (hat  the 
Englifli  have  not  the  & pf^the  Gieeks, 
the  J7  and  p of  the  Hebrews,  the  ch  of 
the  Germans,  thegH  of  the  Fi  ench,  the 
gl  of  the  Italians,  and  the  //  of  the  Welch. 
Alfo  that  the  Chinefe  have  no  r,  the  Iro- 
quois no  labial  confonants,  the  Hurons 
abundance  of  afpirates,  and  the  Arabs 
and  Georgians  abundance  of  double  cpn- 
fonants.  Lallly,  to  find, .all  the  confo- 
inahts  that  may  be  formed  in  any  lan- 
guage, there  needs  nothing  but  to  obferve 
all  the  modifications  that  the  founds  of 
fpeech  will  admit  of,  by  which  we  lliall 
have  all  the  confonants  prafilicable. 

Consort,  or  Concert,  in  mufic.  See 
the  article  Concert. 

^ec«-CONSOaT  is  faid  in  contradlftinc- 
tion  to  a fovereign  princefs,  or  queen.in- 

, veiled  with  fnpreme  authority.  See  the 
article  Queen, 

CONSPIRACY,  in  law,  fignifies  an  agree- 
men  between  two  or  more,  falfely  to  in- 
dift,  or  procure  to  be  indifted,  an  innor 
cent  perlbn  of  felony. 

The  punilliment  of  a cpnfpiracy  upon  an 
jndiblment  of  felony  at  the  king’s  fnit, 
according  to  our  old  law,  was,  that  the 
parties  attainted  fliall  lofe  their  frank  law, 
whereby  they  become  difabled  to  be  im- 
panneled_pn  juries,  or  to  give  evidence  in 
court ; that  their  lands,  goods,  and  chat- 
tels fliall  be  leized  into  the  king’s  hands, 
and  their  bodies  committed  to  prilbn.  At 
this  day,  fine  and  impriibnment  is  ufiia!- 
]y  inflifted,  where  one  is  found  guilty  on 
an  indiJlment  for  confpiracy. 

A cpnfpiracy  to  maintain  luits  and  quar- 
rels, of  viflualiers  to  fell  (heir  vifluals  at 
a certain  price,  and  of  labourers  and  arti- 
ficers’to  raife  their  wages,  is  alfo  punifh- 
able  by.ftaline. 

Conspirators  are,  by  ftatute,  defined 
to  be  fuch  as  bind  tliemfelves  by  oath,  co- 
' 'venant,  or  other  alliance,  to  afljft  one  an- 
bther,  falfely  and  tnalicioufly  to  indibl 
perfons,  or  fallely  to  maintain  pleas. 
Tikewife  thpfe  that  retain  men  in  the 
coiintties  with  liveries  or  fees,  -in  prder  to 
fupport  their  malicious  enierprifes,  which 
extends  as  well  to  the  takers  as  the  givers, 
and  fo  fteWarts  and  bailiffs  of  Iprds,  vvhoj 
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by  their  office  or  power,  fake  upon  theii 
to  maintain  quarrels. 

Confpirators  in  treafon  are  thofe  that  plot 
againft  the  king  and  government. 

CONSPIRING  POWERS,  in  mechanics, 
thofe  afiling  in  directions  not  oppofite', 
See  the  article  Power. 

CONSTABLE.  Lord  high  conftahle,  an 
antient  officer  of  the  crowns  both  of  Eng. 
land  and  France,  whole  authoritv  was  lb 
very  extenfive,  that  the  office  has  been 
laid  afide  in  botli  kingdoms,  except  up. 
on  particular  occafibns,  fuch  as  the  Icing’s 
coronation.  The  conftahle  of  France 
had  his  perfon  privileged,  and,  during 
the  king’s -minority,  was  named  next  to 
the  princes  of  the  blood.  The  army  obey- 
ed him  next  the  king  ; he  managed  all 
that  belonged  to  war,  either  for  piinilh- 
ment  of  delinquents,  dittribution  of  boo- 
ty, furrender  of  places,  &c.  The  jiirif- 
difillon  and  funflions  of  this'  office  are 
now  in  the  marefchals  of  France, 

The  funflion  of  the  conftable  ol  England 
confifted  in  the  care  of  the  coinmon  peace 
of  the  land,  in  deeds  of  arms  and  matters 
of  war.  By  a law  of  Richard  II.  the 
conftahle  of  England  has  the  deietmina, 
ticn  of  things  concerning  wars  and  bla- 
zonry of  arms,  which  cannot  he  difculTed 
by  the  common  law.  The  firft  conllable 
was  created  by  the  Conqueror  ! the  office 
continued  hereditary  till  the  thirttemb  of 
Henry  VIII.  when  it  was  laid  afide,  as 
being  fo  powerful  as  to  become  trouble- 
fome  to  the  king."  'We  have  alfo  conlla- 
bles  denominated  from  paiticular  places, 
as  conftahle  of  the  Tower,  of  Dover- 
cafile,  of 'VVindfov-caftle,  of  thecalileof 
of  Caernarvon,  and  many  other  of  lb 
calUfes,  of  Wales,  whofe  oflicc  is  the  fanic 
with  that  of  the  caftellani,  or  governors 
of  caftles. 

From  the  lord. high  conftahle  are  derived 
thofe  interior  one.s,  fmee  callerl  the  con- 
Itahles  of  huniircds  or  franchifes,  wb 
were  fiift  ordained  in  the  tlnrteenlb  of 
Edward  I.  by  the  ftatute  cf  Winchellet, 
which,  lor  the  converfation  cf  peace  and 
view  of  arnioui',  appointed  thiittwocon- 
flaliles  fhould  be  chofen  in  every  hundred, 
Thefe  are  what  we  now  call  liigh- 
conltables,  on  account  that  the  incrcafe 
of  people  amt  cfFtnces  has  made  it  nectf- 
fary  to  appoint  others  under  thele,  in 
every  town,  called  petty-conitables,  wlio 
'are  of  the  like  nature,  though  of  inferior 
authority  toihe  other.  The  high -conliablt 
over  the  whole  hundred  is  ufualiy  chofen 
and  fworn  into  liis  office  by  the  jufticcsof 
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the  peace,  in  their  fefllons : and  as  to 
petty-conftables  in  town's,  villages,  fefr. 
the  right  of  chooGng  them  belongs  to  the 
court- leet,  though  they  may  be  elefled 
by  die  parilhioners.  They  are  appointed 
yearly,  and.ought  to  be  men  of  honelly, 
knowledge  and  ability  ; and  if  they  re- 
fufe  to  ferve,  or  do  not  perform  their 
duty,  they  may  be  bound  over  to  the  fef- 
fions,  and  there  indifted  and  fined.  Any 
conftable,  without  a warrant  from  a juf- 
tice,  may  take  into  his  cuftody  any  per- 
fons  that  he  fees  committing  f6^pny,  or 
breaking  the  peace  ; but  if  it  be  qut  of 
his  fight,  as  where  a perfon  is  feized 
by  another,  he  cannot  dp  it  without  a 
warrant. 

CONSTANCE,  a city  of  Swabia,  in  Ger- 
many, fituated  on  the  weftern  fliore  of  a 
lake,  to  which  it  gives  name,  in  9°  ij,' 
call  long,  and  47°  37'  north  latitude. 

It  is  the  fee  of  a bifiiop,  who  is  a prince 
of  the  german  empire. 

CONSTANT,  in  general,  an  appellation 
given  to  things  which  remain  in  the  fame 
Hate,  without  changing  their  nature  or 
circunillances : thus  we  fay,  conllant 
quantities,  conftant  winds,  Sfr.  See  the 
article  Quantity,  WtND,  fifr. 

CONSTANTINA,  the  capital  of  a pro- 
vince of  the  fame  name,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Algiers,  in  Africa  ; call  longitude  7", 
and  north  l.itiluiie  35^  30'. 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  the  metropolis  of 
the  turkilh  empire,  called  by  the  Turks 
themlelves  Stamboul,  and  by  many  Eu- 
ropeans the  Port,  being  one  of  the  heft 
harbours  in  Europe:  eaft  long.  29°  15', 
and  north  lat.  41°  30'* 

It  is  built  on  the  weftern  fliore  of  the  Bof- 
pnorus,  in  the  form  of  a triangle ; tlie 
feraglio,  or  palace,  occupying  that  angle 
which  runs  out  between  the  Propontis  and 
harbour ; and  underneath  the  palace  are 
the  gardens,  which  extend  to  thewater-llde. 

CONSTAT,  in  law,  a certificate,  that  the 
clerk  of  the  pipe  and  auditors  of  the  ex- 
chequer grant  at  the  requeft  of  any  per- 
fon who  intends  to  plead  or  move  im  fliat 
court,  for  the  dilcharge  of  any  thing.  A 
conlfat  is  ftiperior  to  an  or'dinaiy  certifi- 
cate, becaule  it  contains  nothing  but  what 
is  evident  on  record. 

CONSTELLATION,  in  aftronomy,  a fyf- 
tem  of  feveral  ftars  that  are  feen  in  the 
heavens,  near  fo  one  another.  .Aftrono- 
mers  not  only  mark  out  the  ftars,  but, 
that  they  may  better  bring  them  into  or- 
der, they  diftinguilh  them  by  their  fitua- 
tioii  and  pofitioti  in  refpeft  to  each  other ; 
apd  therefore  they  diftributc  them  into 


atterifms,  or  conftellations,  allowing  ft- 
veral  ftars  to  make  up  one  conftellation  s 
and  for  the  better  diftinguifliing  and  ob- 
ferving  them,  they  reduce  the  conftella- 
tions to  the  forms  of  animals,  as  men, 
bulls,  bears,  &c,  or  to  the  images  of  feme 
things  known,  as  of  a crown,  a harp,  a 
balance,  &c.  or  give  them  the  names  of 
thofe,  whole  memories,  in  confideration 
of  fome  notable  exploit,  they  had  a mind 
to  tranfmit  to  futuie  ages.  The  venerable 
Bede,  indeed,  out  of  a vain  zeal,  inftead 
of  the  names  and  figures  of  the  twelve 
conftellations,  or  figns  of  the  zodiac,  fub- 
ftitutc-d  thofe  of  the  twelve  apoftles  ; Ju-  . 
lilts  Schilleriu!!,  in  1627,  completed  the 
reformation,  and  g?ve  feripture-names 
to  all  the  conftellations  in  the  heavens. 
But  as  thefe  innovations  could  ferve  no 
purpofe,  but  that  of  introducing  quarrels 
into  aftronomy,  the  old  conftellations  are 
ftill  retained,  both  becaufe  better  could 
not  be  fubftituted,  and  likewife  to  keep  up 
the  greater  correfpondence  and  uniformi- 
ty between  theold  aftronomy,and  the  new. 
The  divifion  ol  the  ftars  by  images  and 
figures  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  feeras 
to  be  as  old  as  aftronomy  itfelf;  form  the 
moft  antient  book  of  Job,  orion,  arctu- 
lus,  and  the  pleiades  are  mentioned  ; and 
we  meet  with  the  names  of  many  of  the 
conftellations  in  the  writings  of  the  fiifl: 
poets  Homer  and  Hefiod. 

The  antierits,  in  their  divifion  of  the  fir- 
mament, took  in  only  fo  much  as  came 
under  their  notice,  diftributing  it  into 
forty-eight  conftellations;  but  the  mo- 
dern aftronomers  comprehend  the  whole 
ftarry  firmament,  dividing  it  into  three 
regions  : 1.  The  zodiac,  or  that  portion 
ot  the  heavens  in  which  the  planets  would 
appear  to  move,  to  an  eye  placed  in  the 
fun  : the  breadth  of  this  I'pace  depends  on 
the  inclination  of  the  orbits,  in  which  the 
planets  move,  to  one  another  ; and  in- 
cludes twelve  conftellations,  commonly 
called  the  figns  of  the  zodiac,  ‘viz-  aries, 
taunts,  gemini,  cancer,  leo,  virgo,  li- 
bra, I'corpio,  fagittariiis,  capricornus, 
aquarius,  and  pifees.  2.  All  that  regi- 
on of  the  heavens  that  lies  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  zodiac,  which  contains  twenty- 
one  conftellations,  namely  the  urfa  minor 
and  major,  draco,  ceplieus,  bootes,  co- 
rona f-ptentrlonalis,  hercules,  lyra,  cyg.-. 
nits,  cafiiopeia,perfeuf,  androraeda,  tiian- 
gulum,  aitriga,  pegaius,  equuleus,  del- 
phinus,  fagitta,  aquila,  fei  pentarius,  and 
ferpens  ; to  which  were  added  afterwards 
two  others,  ‘o/s.  that  of  antinous,  which 
was  made  of  the  ftars  not  included  in 

any 
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;»liy  image,  r.ear  the  eagle ; and  be- 
renice’s  hair,  confifting  of  ftars  which 
are  near  the  lion’s  tail.  3.  That  region 
■ on^the  fouthern  fide  of  the  zodiac,  which 
contains  fifteen  conftellations,  known  to 
the  antients,  aiia.  cetus,  the  eiidantis, 
Jepus,  orion,  cants  major,  canis  minor, 
argo,  hydra,  crater,  corvus,  centaurus, 
lupus,  ara,  corona  meridionalis,  and  pif- 
cis  auftralis ; to  thefe  are  lately  added 
twelve  more  conflellations,  which  are  not 
to  be  feen  by  us,  who  inhabit  the  northern 
regions,  becaufe  of  the  convexity  of  the 
earth,  but  in  the  fouthern  parts  they  are 
very  confpicuous  i thefe  are  the  pheenix, 
grus,  paVo,  indus,  avis  paradili,  trian- 
gulum  auftrale,  raufea,  chameleon,  pif- 
cis  volans,  toucan,  hydriis,  xiphias.  The 
galaxy,  or  niilky-way,  is  allb  to  be  rec- 
koned among  the  conftellations.  See 
each  conftellation,  and  the  number  of 
.tors  it  contains,  under  its  proper  head, 
Aries,  Taurus,  S^c. 

Without  the  compafs  of  thefe  conftella- 
tions there  are  feverai  ftars  which  cannot 
be  reduced  to  any  of  the  forms  mention- 
ed, and  thele  by  the  antients  are  called 
infofmes  or  fporades,  out  of  which  fome 
great  aftronomers  have  made  new  con- 
ilellations,  as  Charles’s  heart,  and  Sobief- 
ki’s  fliield.  See  the  articles  Informis 
and  Sporades. 

CONSl  IPATION,  in  medicine,  a hard- 
nefs  of  the  belly,  with  great  coftivenefs. 
Riding  poll,  eating  medlars,  quinces,  &c. 
and  levera)  preparations  of  milk,  confti- 
pa'te  the  belly  : and  irr  (1  perfons  of  a hot 
dry  conftitutlon  are  afflifled  with  a con- 
ilipation  ; the  proper  remedy  for  which 
is  a clyfter  and  lenient  cathartics  ; but 
when  thefe  fail,  other  medicines  of  a mote 
powerful  nature  muft  be  adminiftered. 

CONSTITUENT  part,  in  phyfiology, 
an  efl'eniia)  part  in  the  compofition  of -any 
thing,  differing  little  from  what  is  other- 
wiie  called  element  or  principle.  See  the 
articles  Element  and  Principle. 

CONSTITUTION,  in  matters  of  policy, 
fignifies  the  form  of  government  ellablifli- 
ed  in  any  country  or  kingdom. 

Constitution  alfo  denotes  an  ordinance, 
riecifion,  regulation,  or  law,  marie  by 
antliority  of  any  (uperior,  eccleliaftical  or 
civil.  The  conftitutions  dt  the  roman  ein  - 
perors  make  a part  of  the  civil  law,  and 
the  conftitutions  of  the  church  make  a 
part  of  the  canon  law.  See  the  articles 
Civil  law  and  Canon  law. 

Constitution,  by  way  of  eminence,  is 
an  appellation  given  to  that  bull  of  pope 


Clement  XI.  which  begins  with  the  word 
Vnigenitus.  See  the  article  Bull. 
Apofioiie'al  Constitutions,  a colleflion 

of  regulations  attributed  to  the  apoftles 
and  I'uppofed  to  have  been  collefted  by  St! 
Clement,  wliofename  they  likewife  bear. 
It  is  the  general  opinion,  however,  that 

• they  are  fpurious,  and  that  St.  Clement 
had  no  hand  in  them,  They  appeared 
firft  in  the  IVth  age,  but  have  been  muck 
changed  and  corrupted  fince  that  time. 
They  are  divided  into  eight  books,  con- 
filling  of  a great  number  of  rules  andpre. 
cepts,  relating  to  the  duties  of  chriilians, 
and  particularly  the  ceremonies  and  difei- 
pline  of  the  church.  Mr.  Wliifton,  in 
oppofition  to  the  general  opinion,  afl'erls 
them  to  be  a part  of  the  facred  writings, 
didlated  by  the  apoftles  in  their  meeting', 
and  wrote  down  f rom  their  own  montli  liy 
St.  dement,  and  intended  as  a fupplc- 
ment  to  the  New  Teftament,  or  rather 
as  a fyllem  of  chrillian  faith  and  polity. 
The  reafon  why  the  conftitutions  are  fuf- 
fpedled  by  the  orthodox,  and,  perhaps, 
the  reafon  alfo  why  their  genuinenefs  is 
defender!  by  Mr,  Whillon,  is,  that  they 
feem  to  favour  arianifm. 

Constitution,  in  a phyfical  fenfe,  is 
that  particular  dil'pofition  of  the  human 
■body,  which  refii Its  from  the  pioperties 
andmiitual  aflionsof  the  folids  and  fluids, 
and  which  renders  them  capable  ol  exer- 
ciling  the  fundlions  ploper  and  conforma* 
able  to  nature.  An  equal  conftitution is 
that  wherein  the  four  humours,  blood, 
phlegm,  bile,  and  melancholy,  are  m'xrd 
in  a due  proportion  ; and  according  as 
one  or  other  of  thefe  predominates,  the 
conliitution  is  denominated  langtiine, 
phlegmatic,  bilious,  or  n.elanchr  ly  and 
atrabilious.-  See  TEMPERAMENT. 

CONSTRICTION,  ilie  biiuiirg  01  draw. 
ing  the  parts  of  a thing  clofe  together. 

CONSTRICTOR,  an  aj  |it  Ih-’i'n  gum 
to  leveral  muicles  on  accoiur.  r.i  dicit 
conftringing  or  ciofing  foine  of  the  ori- 
fices of  the  body.  Thus, 

Co.  STRICTOR  LAP.IORUM,  called  all'o 
oihiciilaris,  becaufe  its  fibres  are  of  an 
arched  figure,  is  a inufcle  which  cotilii- 
lutes  the  very  fubltance  of  the  lips,  anil 
draws  them  up  as  in  killing  ; whence  it 
is  alto  called  bafiator  and  olculatoriuf. 

Constrictor  nasi,  a nuifcle  ariling 
above  the  denies  iucilcres  ol  the  iippcf 
jaw,  and  terminating  in  the  alte  of  the 
nofe.  It  is  but  (ingle,  though  Santorini 
will  have  if  that  it  is  double,  and  is  not 
orbicular  in  hunia-ii  lubjefls  as  in  nianv 

of 
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oftlie  quadrupeds.  Properly  fpeaking, 
indeed,  there  is  in  the  human  frame  no 
fuch  mufcle  as  the  conftriflor  orbicu- 
laris of  beads,  but  this  feryes  fotne  de- 
gree in  its  office.  The  life  is  to  draw  the 
alffi  downwards,  and  at  the  fame  time  to 
draw  the  upper  lip  downwards,  in  which 
aftion  it  is  v^ry  much  affifted  by  the  con- 
llrlflor  of  ,the  lips. 

CONSTRUCTION,  in  geometry,  is  the 
drawing  fuch  lines,  fuch  a figure,  &c. 
as  are  previoufly  nccelTary  for  the  making 
any  demonlfration  appear  more  plain  and 
undeniable.  , 

Construction  of  equations,  in  algebra, 
the'  method  of  drawing  a geometrical 
fiinire  whofe  properties  fiiall  expr.efs  the 
given  equation,  in  order  to  demonftrate 
the  truth  of  it  geometrically. 

Conftruftion.  pf,  fmiple  equations  is  per- 
formed by  relolYing  thefraSions  to -which 
the  unknown  quantity  is  equal,  into  pro- 
portional parts.  Thus  if  tfisn 


if  will  be  as  t : ! c ; jf . Whence  x 
will  be  determined  by  the  method  of 
findipg  a fourth  proportional.  Suppofe 

the  equation  to  be  firft'ffrid 

a mean  proportional  between  a and  b, 
which  fuppofe  to  be  p,  alfo  another  mean 
proportional  between  in  and  n,  which  fup- 
pofe to  be  q,  then  the  equation  will, Hand 

thns^^'^^i — y.  Which  may  be  con- 
r — r 

flrufted  in  the  following  manner.  ..Let 
the  bafe  A B (plate  L.  fig.  i.  n°.  i.f  of 
the  right  angled  triangles  A P B be  made 
equal  to  q,  and  the  perpendic.ular  A P 
equal  to  p;  then  will  PB"  be  equal 
pp+qq,  which  according  to  the  equation 
is  to  be  divided  by  r — s.  Therefore  it 


will  be  as  r — s : PB  {—if  pp+qq)  PB 
to  a third  proportional,  winch  will  give 
X required. 

Construction  of  quadratic  equations.  In 
order  to  render  the  conitruftion  of  quad- 
ratic equations  more  eafy  to  be  iinder- 
ftood,  it  is  neceflaiy  to  ihew  the  nature, 
of  curves  of  the  lecond  order,  which  are 
made  ufe  of  in  conftrudling  rquations  of 
this  kind.  See  the  article  Curve. 

The  general  equation  expreffing,  the  na- 
ture of  the  lines  of  the  fecond  order,  hav- 
ing all  its  terras  and  coefiicient.s,  will  be 
in  this  form. 

f+axy+cx'^  -y 
+ by+dx  >■  —9 
q-  £ i 


Where  a,  b,  c,  d,  e reprefent  any  given 
quantities  with  their  proper  figns  prefixed 
to  them.  If  a quadratic  equation  is  given, 
s.%y‘'+py+q—o,  and  by  comparing  it 
with  the  preceding,  you  take  the  quan- 
fities  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  and  x fuch,  thata.ar  ■+ 
b—p,  ^x\A  CX-  + dx  + e—q,  then  will 
the  values  ofjt.,  in  the  firft  equation  be 
equal  to  the  values  of  it  in  the  fecond  ; 
and  if  the  locus  be  defcribed  according 
to  the  firft  equation,  the  two  values  of 
the  ordinate,,  when  ax+bzzp  and 'c .*■■*, -f- 
dx+B—q,  will  be  the  two  roots  of  the 
equation  See  Locus. 

And  as-four'ct  the  given  quantities  a,  b, 
c,  d,  e may  be  taken  at  pleafur.e,  and  the 
fifth  with  the  abfcifie  determined  To,  that 
ax+b  ifiay  be  (fill  equal  to  yi,  and  cx^+ 
dx+  e — q \ hence  there  are  innumerable 
■ways  of  Goiiftrufling  the  fame  equation.' 
But  thefe  loci  are  to  be  preferred  which 
are  defcribed  moft  eafily  ; and.  therefore 
the  circle  of  all  conic  ieflions  is  to  be 
preferred  for  the  refolution  of  quadratic 
equations. 

Let  A B (-ibid.  n®.  2.)  be  perpendicu- 
lar to  A E,  and  upon  A B 'defcribe  the 
femicircle  EMM  A.  If  A P be  fup- 
pofed  equal  to  x,  AB— a,  and  PMrrj;-, 
then  making  MR  MR  perpendiculars  to 
the  diametpr  AB,  lirce  A'RxRBm: 
R M^',  and  A R —y,  R B = a — y,  R M 
—X,  it  follows  that  a—y-xy—x",  and 
y- — ay-\-x^—a.  And  if  an  equation 
y- — fy+q—o  be  propo.ted  to  be  refolv- 
ed,  its  roots  will  be  the  ordinates  to  the 
circle,  P M and  P M,  to  its  tangent  A E, 
if  a—p,  and  x'—q  1 becaufe  then  the 
equation  of  the  circle  — ay  + x'^  — o 
will  be,  changed  into  the  propofed  equa- 
tionyii^ — py+qzz.0. 

We  have  therefore  this  conftriiflion  for 
finding  the  roots  of  the  quadmiic  equation 
y~—py+q—Q,  take  A B=p,  and  on  A B 
defcribe  a femicircle  : then  raife  A E per- 
pendicular to  AB,  and  on  it  take  A P 
~y/q,  that  is,  a mean  proportional  be- 
tween I and  q (by  13  el.  6)  then  draw 
P M parallel  to  A B,  rneeting  the  femi- 
circle in  MM  and.  the  lines  P M,  PM 
fiiall  be  the  roots  of  the  propofed  equa- 
tions. 

It  appears  from  the  confliuftion  that  if 

5=;—  or  v'  7 ~lp>  then  A Prc|  A B, 
4 

and  the  ordinate  PN  touches  the  curve 
iu  N,  the  two  roots  PM,  PM  in  that 
cafe  becoming  equ.al  to  one  anct.her  anJ 
to  P N.  If  AP  be  taken  greater  than 
I A B,  that  !?,  when  the  + q is  greaicr 
' lh;m 
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itian  I p,  or  y greater  than  p,  the  ordi. 
nates  do  not  meet  the  circle,  and  the  roots 
of  the  equation  become  imaginary. 

The  roots  of  the  fame  equation  may  be 
©therwife  thus  determined.  Take  AB 
(ibid.  n°.3.)  and  raife  BD  perpen- 
dicular to  A B ; from  A as  a center  with 
a radius  equal  to  p defcribe  a circle 
meeting  B D in  C,  then  the  two  roots  of 
the  equation — py^^qzzo  lliall  be  A C 
-f- CB,  and  AC  — CB.  For  thefe  roots 
are \p^^/\p'^—q^  and  \p~^/lp'^—q\ 
and  ACrzip  CB^V'AC^— CB* 
— ^ \p~  — q,  and  confequently  thefe 
roots  are  A C it  B C.  The  roots  of  the 
equation  o are — ACzhC  B. 

The  roots  of  the  equation y^—pj—q—o 

■ l&re  .determined  by  this  conltruflion. 
Take  AB=:|j>,  B C=v'?,  (ibid-  n°.  4.) 
draw  AC,  and  the  two  roots  lhall  be  A B 
±AC.  If  the  fecond  term  is  pofitive,  then 
the  roots  lhall  be  — A B ± A C.  And 
all  quadratic  equations  being  reducible  to 
thefe  four  forms, 

y^~~py  + q = o 

y^  + py  — q = ° 

fr—py  — q — ° 

y^  J^py  q — o 

It  follows  that  they  may  all  be  conllrufl- 
ed  by  this  and  the  foregoing  method. 

Construction  of  cubic  mid  biquadratic 
equations.  The  roots  of  any  equation 
.may  be  determined  by  the  interleflions 
of  a ftraight  line  with  a curve  of  the  fame 
dimenfions  as  the  equation,  or  by  the  in- 
terfeflions  of  any  two  curves,  whofe  in- 
dices multiplied  by  each  other,  give  a 
produfl  equal  to  the  index  of  the  pro- 
pofed  equation.  Thus  the  roots  of  a 
biquadratic  equation  may  be  determined 
by  the  interfc6lions  of  two  conic  feftions  ; 
for  the  equation  by  which  the  ordinates 
from  the  four  points  in  which  thefe  conic 
feftions  may  cut  one  another  can  be  de- 
termined, will  arife  to  four  dimenfions  ; 
and  the  conic  Ceflions  may  be  alTumed.in 
fuch  a manner,  as  to  make  this  equation 
coincide  with  any  propofed  biquadratic  : 
fo  that  the  ordinates  from  thefe  four  ir- 
terfeftions,  will  be  equal  to  the  roots  of 
the  propofed  biquadratic.  It  one  of  the 
interfeftions  of  the  conic  feftion  falls  up- 
on the  axis,  then  one  of  the  ordinates 
vanilhes,  and  the  equation  by  whieli  thefe 
ordinates  are  determined  will  then  be  of 
three  dimenfions  only,  or  a cubic,  to 
which  any  propofed  cubic  equation  may 
bp  accommodated.  So  that  the  three  re- 


maining ordinates  vvill  be  the  threi  roots 
of  that  propofed  cubic, 

Thofe  conic  feflions  ought  to  he  pro. 
ferred  for  this  purpofe  that  are  mofteafilv 
deferibed.  They  mull  not,  however  he 
both  circles;  for  their  interfeflions  are  on- 
ly two,  and  can  ferve  only  for  the  refo. 
lotion  of  quadratic  equations.  Yet  the 
circle  ought  to  be  one,  as  being  molt 
eafily  deferibed,  and  the  parabola  is  com. 
monly  affumed  for  the  other.  Their  in. 
terfeftions  are  determined  in  the  follow, 
ing  manner.  Let  A P E be  the  common 
apollonian  parabola,  (jtbid.  n°.  5,)  Take 
on  its  axis  the  line  A B ~ half  of  its  pa. 
rameter.  Let  C be  any  point  in  the 
plane  of  the  parabola,  and  from  it,  as  a 
center,  defcribe  with  any  radius  C P a 
circle  meeting  the  parabola  in  P.  Let 
PM,  C D be  perpendiculars  on  the  axis 
in  M and  D,  and  let  C N parallel  to  the 
axis  meet  P M in  N.  Then  vvill  alwavj 
CP’^=:GISl^-(-NP^(by47of  Euclid, 
book  I.).  Put  C P — the  parameter 
of  the  parabola  — b,  AD  — c,  D C — d, 
AM  = »',  PM=z^'.  ThenCN"  = 


ar-ff/^NP 

y-^d'  — a’’-.  That  is erx+f* 
y^  ± 1 dy.^'d'^— a'^.  But  from  the 
nature  of  the  parabola,  y ^—bx,  andx’ 

— fubftituting  therefore  thefe  values 
b ^ 


‘ —y^d'^'^i  and 


for  X and  x,  it  will  be-^ — 

A'-  b 


+>■ 


o,dy.\-c^  + d'^—a^  — o.  Or  multi- 


plying by  b'^,  z bc.^  b-xy'^±ii 

b'‘-xy.bc^y-d'^  — di‘Xb'‘-~o.  Whichniay 
reprefent  any  biquadratic  equation  that 
wants  the  fecond  term  ; fince  fuch  values 
may  be  found  for  a,  b,  c,  and  d,  by  com- 
paring this  with  any  propofed  biquadra- 
tic as  to  make  them  coincide.  And 
then  the  ordinates  iiom  the  points  P,.P) 
P,  P,  on  the  axis,  will  be  equal  to, the 
roots  ol  that  propofed  biquadratic;  and 
this  may  be  lione  ih-  ugh  the  parameterof 
the  parabola,  wiK.  b,  he  given  : that  is, 
if  you  have  a parabola  already  madeot 
given,  by  it  alone  you  may  refolve  all 
biquadratic  equations,  and  you  will  only 
need  to  vary  the  center  of  your  circle  and 
its  radius. 

If  the  circle  deferibed  from  the  cen- 
ter (ibid.  n".  6.)  pal’s  through  the  ver- 
tex A,  then  CP  • =CA’  = CD’-f 
A D that  is  « ^ ~d  - -J-c’',;  and  the  lall 
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j!erm  of  the  biquadratic  + — a^) 

will  vanifli ; therefore  dividing  the  reft 
by_ji,  there aril'es  the  cubicj)  ^ jj-  %bc 

-yb'^  >t.y:ti7.db'‘'~o. 

Let  the  cubic  equation  propofed  to  be  re- 
Iblved  bay  ^ ;}:'±  py±  r—Q,  Compare 
the  terms  of  thele  two  equations  and  you 
will  have  itzAr+i  " =;±:^,  anddzid 
b i) 

l}2:=±r,  orzfc'z: — 

i zb 

^ ’’  - From  which  you  have  this  con- 
- ziL 

lli'ufiion  of  the  cubic_y  ^ ^ ± py±r—o, 
by  means  of  any  given  parabola  APE. 
From  the  point  B,  take,  in  the  axis  (for- 
ward if  the  equation  has — p,  but  back- 
tvards  if  p is  pofitive)  the  line  B D z; 

L.  5 then  raife  the  perpendicular  D C2: 


r 

‘ib^ 


, and  from  C defcribe  a circle  pafllng 


through  the  vertex  A,  meeting  the  para- 
bola in  P ; fo  (hall  the  ordinate  PM  be 
one  of  the  roots  of  the  cubic_y^  + ± py± 
r—o.  The  ordinates  that  (tand  on  the 
fame  fide  of  the  axis  with  the  center  C, 
are  negative  or  affirmative,  according  as 
the  laft  term  ;•  is  negative,  or  affirmative; 
and  thofe  ordinates  have  always  contrary 
ligiis  that  (land  on  different  fidcs  of  the 
a.’iis.  The  roots  are  found  of  the  fame 
value ; only  they  have  contrary  (igns 
when  >•  is  pofitive,  to  what  they  have 
when  it  is  negative,  the  feconijL  term  of 
the  equation  being  wanting. 

We  have  now  (hewn  how  the  roots  of 
cubic  and  biquadratic  equations  may  be 
conftrufled  by  the  parabola  and  circle  ; 
hut  whofoever  is  curious  to  know  how 
other  conic  feilions  may  be  determined, 
by  whole  interl'eftions  the  fame  roots  may 
be  (lifcovered,  is  defired  to  confult  Mr. 
Maclaurin’s  Algebra,  Renatus  Slulius  in 
Mel'olabium,  De  la  Hire’s  Conftruftion 
des  equations  Analytiques,  Sir  Il'aac 
Newton  at  the  end  of.  his  Algebra,  Dr. 
Halley’s  Conftruciion  of  cubic  and  bi- 
quadratic equations,  Mr.  Colfon’s  in  the 
Pliilofopliical  Tranl'aflions,  and  De  PHof- 
pital’s  Traile  Analytique  des  Seflions 
Coniques. 

Gonstp.uctiON,  in  grammar,  the  con- 
nefling  the  words  of  a fentence  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  language. 
Conllruflion  is  cither  fimple  or  figura- 
tive, according  as  the  parts  of  the  dlf- 
couife  are  placed  in  their  natural  order  ; 
or  recede  from  that  funplicity,  when  (hort- 
VoL.  I, 


er  and  more  elegant  expreffions  are  ufed 
than  the  nature  affords. 

The  conftriiflion  of  words,  called  fyntax, 
is  diftinguifficd  into  two  parts,  concord 
and  regimen.  See  Syntax,  Concord, 
and  Regimen. 

CONSUALtA,  in  roman  antiquity,  a fefti- 
val  inftituted  by  Romulus,  who  at  the 
time  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  viigiiis 
found  an  altar  under  ground  dedicated 
to  the  god  Conl'us,  that  is  Neptune. 
They  were  introduced  with  a magnifi- 
cent cavalcade,  and  during  the  celebra- 
tion, the  horfes  and  affes  were  crowned 
with  flowers,  and  a mule  was  facrificed  to 
that  god. 

Servius  fays  the  confualia  fell  on  the  i;th 
of  Auguft.  Plutarch  places  them  on  the 
’ i8ih,  and  the  old  roman  calendar  on  the 
lift  of  that  month. 

CONSUBSTANTIAL,  among  divines, 
a term  denoting  fomething  of  the  lame 
fubitance  with  another.  . Thus,  the  ortho- 
dox believe  the  fon  of  God  to  be  confub- 
ftantial  with  the  father.  The  word 
cftoiscriof,  confiibftantial,  was  firft  adopted 
by  the  fathers  of  the  councils  pf  Antioch 
and  Nice,  to  exprefs  the  orthodox  doc- 
trine more  precifely,  and  to  ferve  as  a 
barrier  and  precaution  againft  the  errors 
and  fubtilties  of  the  Arians,  who  owned 
every  thing  except  the  confubftantiality. 

CONSUBSTAHTIATION.  a tenet  of  the 
luthcran  church  with  regard  to  the  man- 
ner of  the  change  made  in  the  bread  and 
wine  in  the  eiicharift. 

The  divines  of  that  profeffion  maintain, 
that  after  confecration,  the  body  and 
blood  of  our  Saviour  are  fubftantiaily 
prefent,  together  with  the  fubftance  of 
the  bread  and  wine  which  is  called  con- 
fubftantiation  or  impanation.  See  the  ar- 
ticles LUTHERAN  B and  Impanation, 

CONSUETUDINIBDS  and  servitiis, 
in  law,  is  a writ  which  lies  againft  a te- 
nant that  deforces  a lord  of  the  rent  and 
fervice  due. 

CONSUL,  the  chief  magillrate  of  the  roman 
commonwealth.  They  were  two  in  num- 
ber, chofen  every  year  in  the  campus 
martius,  by  the  people  affembled  in  the 
comitia  centuriata.  In  the  firft  times  of 
the  commonwealth,  no  man  could  pre- 
tend 10  this  dignity,  but  fuch  as  were  of 
a patririan  family ; but  afterwards  the 
people  obtained,  that  one  of  the  confuls 
fliould  be  choien  from  among  them.  A 
conful  was  commonly  chofen  at  43  years 
of  age,  but  this  was  not  always  oblerved  : 
befides,  it  was  leq^uifite  he  iliould  have 
j B ' exerciled 
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esercifed  other  offices,  as  that  of  quteftor, 
asdile  and  pretor  s and  yet  this  condition 
was  no  . better  obferveii  than  the  firft  ; 
for  Pompey  had  never  been  pretor  nor 
quteftor  when  he  obtained  the  confulffiip. 
Their  authority  and  power  was  of  very 
great  extent,  fo  long  as  the  comrrion- 
wesllh  fubfilled.  They  were  the  head 
of  the  fenate:-they  commanded  the  ar- 
mies, and  were  fupreme  judges  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  citizens ; buf  as 
they  had  made  fome  abufe  of  this  power, 
it  was  allowed  by  the  valerian  law  for  the 
party  aggrieved  to  appeal  from  their  tri- 
bunal to  the'  people,  efpecially  in  cafes 
where  the  life  of  a citizen  was  concerned. 
Under  the  emperors,  conful  was  little 
more  than  an  honourable  title,  and  at 
Salt  it  became  abfolutely  extindl  in  the 
time  of . Juftiniaiv.  IJrom  the  eftablilh- 
ment  of  the  republic  to  the  confulate  of 
Bafil,  that  is,  from  the  year  of  Rome 
5t4<p,  to  the  year  of  Rome  1194,  the  years 
were  accounted  by  theconluls  j but  after 
that  period,  the  time  was  computed  by 
the  years  of  the  emperors  reigns  and  the 
indidtions. 

In  the  middle  age,  we  find  the  word  con- 
ful ufed  for  comes,  and  proconful  or  vi-  - 
conful,  for  vifcount,  as  is  obferved  by 
Spelmau  and  De  Marca.  See  the  article 
Count, 

Consul,  at  prefcnt,  is  an  officer  eftabliffi- 
ed  by  ,_virtue  of  a commiffion  from  the 
king  and  other  princes,  in  all  foreign 
countries  of  any  confiderable  trade,  to 
facilitate  and  difpatch  bufinefs,  and  pro- ■ 
t'e^  the  merchants  of  the  nation.  The 
confuls  are  to  keep  up  a‘ correfpondence 
with  the  minifters  of  England  refiding  in 
■ the  courts  whereon  their  confulate  de- 
pends. They  are  to  fupport  the  com- 
merce and-the  intereft  of  the  nation  ; to 
'.difpofe  of  the  fums  given  and  the  pre- 
jfents  made  to  the  lords  and  principals  of 

■ places,  to  obtain  their  proteflion,  and 
prevent  the  infulfs  of  the  natives  on  the  . 
merchants  of  the  nation. 

By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  between  Great 
■-  Britain  and  Spain,  the  conful  refiding  in 
the  king  of  Spain’s  dominions  fhall  take 
-inventories  of  the  eftates  of  the  Englifh 
dying  isiteftatein  Spain  ; and  ihefe  eftates 
- ftiall  be  intrufted  with,  two  or  three  mer- 
chants, for  the  fecurity  and  benefit  of  the 
. proprietors  and  creditors. 

The  ftatute  of  9 Geo.  II.  enafls,  that  it 
fliall  be  lawful  tor  perlbns  appointed  by 
the  confuls  at  the  ports  of  Cadiz  and 
St.  Mary’s  in  Spaih,  with  the  majority  of 
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the-  britifli  faftors  and  merchants  thert 
to  receive  from  all  britifti  and  irilli  Ihips 
trading  there,  any  fums  of  money  cot 
exceeding  one  rial  plate  per  ducat  on  the 
freight  of  goods  and  merchandize  there 
imported,  and  on  all  tonnage  goods  not 
exceeding  two  rial  plates  per  ton,  and  all 
their  bills  of  lading  fliail  fpecify  to  pay 
the  fame  under  denomination  of  contii- 
bution.  And  all  britilh  and  irifh  com- 
manders trading  to  the  faid  ports,  and 
delivering  there,  fliall,  within  ten  days 
after  their  arrival,  deliver  a manifelto 
upon  oath,  fpecifying  the -particulars  of 
the  cargo,  and  to  whom  configned ; which 
oath  is  to  be  adminiftered  by  the  conful, 
or  whom  he  fliall  appoint,  and  the  clear- 
ances  outwards  detained  by  him  till  pay. 
ment  of  the  money  is  made  ; and  any 
departing  without  his  clearances,  the 
conful,  on  fuch  mafter’s  return  to  any 
port  in  the  king’s  dominions,  may  have 
an  aftion  at  law  againft  him  for  the  laid 
money.  All  monies  railed  to  be  applied 
to  the  relief  of  ffiipwrecked  mariners  or 
other  diftreffed  perlbns  his  majefty’s  fub- 
jefts,  and  other  charitable  ufes,  are  aji- 
pointed  by  the  conful. 

Consuls  in  France,  are  judges  elefled 
among  merchants  in  ports  and  trading 
towns,  to  terminate,  gratis  and  on  the 
fpot,  fuch  differences  as  may  aaife  relat- 
ing to  merchandize^,  bills  of  exchange, 
and  other  articles  of  commerce.  The 
qualifi^tions  neceffary  for  obtaining  the 
confulffiip  at  Paris,  and  in  feveral  other 
places,  are,  i.  To  have  been,  or  to  be 
aflually  a merchant,  z.  To  be  a native 
of  the  kingdom.  3.  To  be  an  inhabi- 
tant of  that  city.  4.  To  be  of  an  iin- 
blemiffied  charafler. 

CONSULAR,  fomething  belonging  to  a 
conful.  See  the  article  Consul. 

CONSULTATION,  in  law,  a writ  by 
■which  a caiife- being  removed  from  llie 
Ipiritual  court  to  the  king’s  court,  is  re- 
turned thither  again;  and  the  reafon  is, 
that  if  the  judges  of  the  king’s  court,  by 
comparing  the  libel  with  the  luggeftion  of 
■ the  party,  find  the  fuggeftion  falfe  or  not 
proved,  and  on  that  account  the  caufett) 
be  wrongfully  called  from  the  ecclelialli- 
cal  court,  then  upon  this  confultaiion  or 
deliberation  they  decree  it  to  be  returneii. 
This  writ  is  in  the  nature  of  a proce- 
dendo'; yet  properly  a confultation  ought 
not  to  be  granted,  only  in  cafe  where  a 
perfon  cannot  recover  at  the  comraon 
Jaw.  In  caufes  of  which  the  ecclelialli- 
-;al  and  ipiritual  courts  have  iurifdiflio'’) 
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and  they  are  not  mixed  with  any  tempo- 
lal  thing;  if  fuggeftion  is  made  for  a 
prohibition,  a coni'ultation  {hall  be  award- 
ed. Seethe  article  Prohibition. 
CONSUMMATION,  the  end  or  comple- 
tion of  a wxn  k.  Thus  we  fayi  the  con - 
fumraation  of  all  things,  meaning  the 
world. 

Confummation  of  marriage,  the  laft  aft 
of  marriage  which  makes  its  accomplKh- 
ment,  or  the  moft  intimate  union  be- 
tween the  married  pair. 
CONSUMPTION,  in  medicine,  a word 
of  very  extenfive  lignification,  implies  all 
diforders  that  bring  any  decay  or  waile 
upon  the  conftitution. 

Phyficians  divide  it  into  feveral  kinds, 
according  to  the  variety  of  its  caufes,  as 
nniverfal  or  fcorbutic  confumptipn,  where 
it  arifes  from  .a  cacochymia  of  fcorbutic 
habit ; and  pulmonic  confiimption,  where 
it  arifes  from  fome  caufe  in  the  lungs, 
properly  called  a phthilis.  See  the  articles 
ScuRvy  and  Phthisis. 

A confumption  may  either  be  hereditary, 
natural,  or  accidental.  In  the  firft  cafe, 
the  taint  is  originally  fixed  in  the  confti- 
tution of  the  embryo,  and  interwoven 
with  its  firft  principles  of  life.  A natu- 
ral confumption  may  proceed  from  the 
firaitnefs  of  the  thorax,  or  a particular 
ill  formation  in  fome  of  the  principal 
vifcera  ; and  the  laft  fpecies,  called  alfo 
fymptomatic  confumptions,  derive  their 
origin,  or  in  fome  fort  depend  upon  va- 
rious difteinpers ; as,  i.  A conftimp- 
4ion  ariiing  from  a gonorrhoea,  or  a fltior 
albus,  if  it  be  confirmed,  and  hath  been 
of  a long  (landing,  is  very  difficult  to 
eure ! if  it  be  recent,  -'the  running  is  to 
be  (topped  'with  gi'eat  caution  ; and  the 
hefficai  heats,  if  any,  are-  to  be  allayed 
by  means  of  a milk  diet,  or  the  chaly- 
beate  mineral  waters.  2.  A confump- 
tion from  abfcefl'es  and  ulcers,  in  which 
cafe  the  ulcer  muft  be  feafonably  healed 
with  the  ufe  of  internals  as  well  as  ex- 
ternals; internal  balfamics  m.uft  be  pre- 
fcribed,  and  the  greateft  care  taken  after 
the  cure  of  the  ulcer,  left  a pulmonary 
confumption  Ifiould  follow,  wherefore 
ilTues  are  to  be  made,  and  the  ufe  of  bal- 
famics  continued,  with  a milk  diet  and 
inineral  waters.  3.  A confumption  from 
giving  fuck.  The  infant  is  to  be  wean- 
ed in  time,  and  the  nurfe  to  ufe  a diet 
that  yields  good  nouriftiment ; and  if  a 
iieflic  dilpolition  requires  it,  a milk  diet 
and  chalybeate  waters.  4.  A fcropiiu- 
Jous  conlnmptign,  which  is  known  by 
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the  glaudulous  tumoims  in  the  outward 
parts  of  the  body,  and  from  the  frequent 
returns  of  fore  eyes  aniKthe  itch.  For 
the  cure,  unlefs  there  is  an  cbfiruftion  of 
- the  liver  attended  with  a droply,  chaly- 
beate waters  muft  be  drank  a confider- 
able  time  in  fummer.  In  winter,  gums 
and  balfamics  muft  be  taken  ; and  in  the 
^pUtig,  a diet-drink  with  millepedes  and 
antifcrophulous  and  peftoral  ingredients. 
Opiates  Ihould  not  lie  given  but  in  cales 
or  neceftity.  5.  A fcorbutic  cunluntp- 
tion,  the  principal  diagnoftics’  of  which 
are  an  eruption  of  fpot.s  difpoled  here  and 
there  throughout  the  whole  fkin,  almofl: 
a continual  dilcharge  of  a vil'cid  faiine 
pus  from  the  jugular  glands,  efpecialTy 
in  the  morning  ; and  an  exulceration  and 
extenuation  of  the  jaws.  The  cure  of 
this  difeafe  differs  from  the  general  me- 
thod in  the  following  particulars.  Opi- 
ates are  always  noxfous.:  the  peftoral 
medicines  fliould  be  luch  as  incide  and 
cleanfe  ! they  Ihould  likewife  b?  blended 
■ with  antifcorbutics,  as  water-crelTes,  &c. 
and  fteel  is  alfoul'eful,  unlefs  the  difeafe 
4s  too  far  advanced.  6.  An  afthmatic 
confumption,  for  which  there  is  nothing 
better  than  a fine,  thin,  wholelbme  air  ’ 
and  when  this  difeafe  proceeds  froin.  a 
convulfive  atthma,  hartfliorn  Urops  will 
be  beneficial.  7,  A confiimption  proceed- 
ing from  hypochondriac  31, d hyfteric  af- 
feftions,  in  which,  befides  ihe  general 
method  of  cure,  artifiyllerics  ■inuft  he 
given,  8.  A confuniption  proceeding 
from  the  green  ficknefs,  and  a fiippref. 
fion  of  the  menfes,  with  many  others, 
as  a confumption  from,  a diarrhoea,  a 
dyfentery,  a diabetes,  a falivation,  a drop- 
which  have  nothing  peculiar,  in 
the  manner  of  their  cure  but  what  relates 
to  the  primafy  difeafes  and  a phthilb  :-a 
general.  See 'the  articles  Phthisis, 
Djarr'hoba,  Di,aeetes,  &c. 

■CONTACT,  is  when  one  line,  planef^or 
body  is  made  to  touch  another,  and’the 
parts  that  do  thus  touch,  are  called  the 
■points  or  places  of  contaft.  The  con- 
taft  of  two  fphei'ical  bodies,  and  of  a 
tangent  with  the  circumference  of  a cir- 
cle, is  only  in  one  point. 

'CONTAGION,  in  phyfic,  the  conimuni- 

■ eating  a dil’cafeifoin  one  body  to  ano- 
ther.' In  fome  dil'caf-s  it  is  cnly  affeclt'l 
by  an  immediate  contaft  or  touch,  as  liio 
venom  of  the  pox  ; in  others  it-  is  con- 
veyed by  infe61ed  cloaths,  as  the  itch  ; ‘ 
and  in  others  it  is  franl'mitred  through  the 
pir  at  a confiderable  diflance,  by  means 
5 B » o? 
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of  Reams  or  effluvia  expiring  from  the 
iick,  as  in  the  plague  and  other  peftilen- 
tial  diforders,  in  which  cafe  the  air  is  faid 
to  be  contagious  ; that  is,  full  of  conta- 
gious particles.  See  the  articles  Plague, 
Poison,  &c. 

CONTEMPLATION^,  an  aft  of  the  mind, 
whereby  it  applies  itfelf  to  confider  and 
refieft  upon  the  works  of  God,  nature, 
&c. 

Contemplation  among  myftic  divines,  is 
defined  a fimple,  amorous  view  of  God 
as  prefent  to  the  foul ; and 'is  faid  to  con- 
lift  in  afts  fo  fimple,  fo  direft,  fo  uniform 
and  peaceful,  that  there  is  nothing  for  the 
mind  to  take  hold  of  whereby  to  diftin- 
guilh  it. 

CONTEMPORARY,  a perfon  or  thing 
that  exitted  in  the  fame  age  with  another. 
Thus  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Ariftophanes 
were  contemporaries'. 

CONTENEMENT,  in  our  old  law-booksj 
a term  of  different  import  ; being  fome- 
times  ufeJ  for  credit,  or  countenance  ; 
and,  at  other  times,  for.  the  maintenance 
proper  for  each  perfon,  according  to  his 
rank  and  condition  in  the  commonwealth. 

CONTENT,  in  geometry,  the  area  or 
.quantity  of  matter  or  fpace  included  in 
certain  bounds. 

The  content  of  a tun  of  round  timber  is 
43  folid  feet.'  A load  of  hewn  timber 
contains  50  cubic  feet  : in  a foot  of  tim- 
ber are  contained  1728  cubic  or  fquare 
inches  ; and  as  often  as  1728  inches  are 
contained  in  a piece  of  timber,  be  it  round 
or  fquare,  fo  many  feet  of  timber  are 
contained  in  the  piece. 

For  the  contents  of  cylindrical  veffcls, 
and  veflels  of  other  figures,  fee  the  article 
Gauging. 

CONTENTIOUS  jurisdiction,  in  law, 
denotes  a court  which  has  power  to  decide 
differences  iretween  contending  parties. 
The  loids-jiifticts,  judges,  have  a 
contentious  jurifdiftion  ; but  the  lords  of 
the  trcaftiry,  the  commiffipners  of  the 
cuftoins,  &'r.  have  none,  being  merely 
judges  of  accounts  and  tranfaftions, 

CONTESSA,  a port  town  of  Turky  in 
Europe,  in’ilie  province  of  Macedonia, 
fi'uated  on  a bay  of  the  Archipelago, 
about  200  miles  weft  of  Conftantinople  : 
eaft  long.  25'^,  an-i  north  lat.  41  °. 

CONTEXT,  among  divines  and  critics, 
that  part  of  Icriptiire  or  of  a writing  that 
preceee.s  and  follows  the  next.  Spe  the 
article  Tt  XT.  ■ 

In  pidei  t;,'have  the  full  fenfe  of  the  text, 
the  context  fltouW  be  legarded. 


CONTI,  a town  of  Picardy,  in  France 
about  fifteen  miles  fouth-well  of  Amiens- 
eaft  long.  2®  20',  north  lat.  49’  W. 
CONTIGNATION,  in  the  antient  aichi- 
tefture,  the  art  of  laying  ralters  together 
- and  particularly  flooring.  See  the  articles 
Floor  and  Rafters, 
CONTIGUITY, 'iij  geometry,  is  when 
the  furface  of  one  body  touches  that  of 
another. 

Contiguous  angles,  in  geometry, 
are-fuch  as  have  one  leg  common  10  eaUi 
angle,  and  are  fometiiiies  called  adjuin- 
ing  angles,  in  contradiftiiifUon  to  thole 
produced  by  continuing  their  legs  through 
the  point  of  contaft,  which  are  called  op- 
pofite  or  vertical  angles.  See  Angle, 
The  fu.m  of  any  two  contiguous  angles, 
is  always  equal  to  two  right  angles. 
CONTINENT,  in  general,  an  appellation 
^iven  to  things  continued  without  inlfr- 
ruption  ; in  which  fenfe  we  fay,  continent 
fever,  Csfc.  See  the  article  Fever. 
Continent,  in  geography,  a great  extent 
of  land  not  interrupted  by  ftas,  in  con- 
tradiftinftion  to  ifland,  peninfula,  &V. 
According  to  what  relations  we  have  of 
the  dlfpofition  of  the  globe  from  late  na- 
vigators, we  may  count  four  continents, 
of  which  there  are  but  two  well  known. 
The  firft,  called  the  antient  coiillnent, 
comprehends  Europe,  Alla,  and  Alrica. 
The  i'eccnd  is  the  new  continent,  called 
America.  The  third,  which  is  called 
the  northern  or  arftic  continent,  compie- 
hends  Greenland,  the  lands  of  Spitzberg, 
Nova  Zambia,  and  the  lands  of  JelTo. 
The  fouith  comprehends  New  Guinea, 

, New  Zealand,  New  Holland,  and  fevetal 
others  hitherto  little  known.  Some  au- 
thors think  the  two  firft  continents  are 
in  reality  only  one,  imagining  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  Tartary  to  join  with  iliofe 
of  north  America. 

C O N T I N E N t rai.ye  0^  rz  diflemper , t h a t ii  pon 
which  the  difeaf'e  depends  lb  inimediate- 
■ ly,  that  it  continues  fo  long  as  that  re- 
mains, and  no  longer. 
contingent,  fometliing  cafual  or  un- 
certain. Hence  future  contingent,  in 
logic,  denotes  a conditional  event  which 
may  or  may  not  happen,  according  as 
circumftances  fall  out.  The  Speinians 
maintain,  that  God  cannot  torelep  future 
contingents,  becaufe  depending  on  the 
free  motions  of  the  will  of  man. 
Contingent  is  alfo  a term  of  relation  for 
the  cpiota  that  falls  to  any  perlbn  upon  a 
divifiun.  Thus  each  prince  in  Gei  inatiy, 
in  time  of  war,  is  to  furmfh  fo  many 
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fo  much  money  and  munition  for 

his  contingent. 

Contingent  use,  in  law,  is  art  ufe  li- 
mited in  a conveyance  ot  lands  which 
may  or  may  not  happen  to  veft,  accord- 
ing to  the  contingency  mentioned  in  the 
limitation  of  the  ule.  And  a contingent 
lemainder,  is  when  an  eftate  is  limited 
to  take  place  at  a time  to  come,  on  an 
uncertain  event. 

Contingent  line,  in  dialling,  is  a line 
that  crolTes  the  lubftyle  at  .right  angles. 
SeeSuBSTYLAR  and  Dialling. 

Contingents  are  I'ometimes  tiled  by  ma- 
thematicians in  the  fame  fenfe  as  tan- 
gents. See  the  article  Tangent. 

CONTINUAL  CLAIM,  in  law,  a claim 
that  is  made  from  time  to  time  within 
every  year  and  a day  to  lands,, fetf.  which 
in  fome  refpeft  one  cannot  attain  with- 
out danger. 

CONTINUANCE,  in  law,  is  the  conti- 
nuing of  a cattle  in  court  by  an  entry 
made  for  that  purpofe  upon  the  records 
there. 

Continuance  of  a 'writ  or  aSlion,  Is  its 
continuing  in  force  from  on,e  term  to 
another,  where  the  (lierifF  has  not  re- 
turned a former  writ  ilTued  out  in  tlie 
fame  aftion.  With  refpeft  to  continu- 
ances, the  court  of  king’s  bench  is  rrot  to 
enter  them  on  the  roll  till  after  iflue  or 
demurrer,  and  then  tiiey  enter  the  con- 
tinuance of  all  on  the  back,  before  judg- 
ment. 

CONTINUANDA  assisa.  SreAssiSA. 

CON.riNUANDO,  a term  ufed  in  a fpe- 
cial  declaration  of  trefpafs,  where  the 
plaintiff  would  recover  damages  for  feve- 
ral  trefpaffes  in  one  and  the  fame  action. 
To  avoid  multiplicity  of  fuits,  a perfon 
may  in  one  action  of  trefpafs,  recover 
damages  for  many  trelpaffes  committed, 
by  laying  the  fame  to  be  done  with  a 
continuando. 

CoNTiNUANDO  processum.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Proces  SUM. 

Continuation  of  motion.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Motion  and  Projectile. 

CONTINUATO,  in  mufic,  fignifies,  ef- 
pecially  in  vocal  mufic,  to  continue  or 
hold  on  a found  in  an  equal  ftrength  or 
manner,  or  to  continue  a movement  in 
an  equal  degree  of  time  all  the  way. 

CONTINUED  fever,  a fever  attended 
with  exacerbations  and  flight  remifllons, 
hut  no  intermifflons.  , / 

Continued  proportion,  in  arithme- 
tic,is  that  where  the  confequent  of  the 
5i'|t  ratio  is  the  fame  with  the  antecedent 


of  the  fecond  ; as  4 : 8 : : 8 : i6,  In  con« 
tradiftinflion  to  difcrete  proportion.  See 
the  article  Discrete. 

CouTi^V^.'a  thorough  bafs,  in  mafic,  that 
which  continues  to  play  conftantly,  both 
during  the  recitatives,  and  to  fullain  the 
chorus.  See  the  article  Chorus. 

CONTINUITY,  is  defined  by  fome  fchool- 
men  the  immediate  cohelion  of  parts  in 
the  fame  quantum  ; by  others,  a mode 
of  body  whereby  its  extremities  become 
one  ; and  by  others,  a (fate  of  body  re- 
fulting  from  the  mutual  implication  of 
its  parts.  There  are  two  kinds  of  con- 
tinuity, mathematical  and  phyfical.  The 
firll  is  merely  imaginary,  fince  it  fuppofes 
real  or  phyfical  parts  where  there  are  none- 
Phyfical  continuity  is  that  ftateof  two  or 
more  particles,  in  which  their  parts  are  fo 
mutually  implicated,  as  to  conftitute  one 
uninterrupted  quantity  or  continuum. 
The  fchdolmen  again  divide  it  into  two 
other  forts  ot  continuity,  as,  i.  Homo- 
geneous continuity,  that  where  our  fenfes 
cannot  perceive  the  bounds  or  extremes 
of  the  parts ; and  this  agrees  to  air,  wa- 
ter, metals,  &c.  a.  Heterogeneous  con-T 
tinuity,  where  the  extremities  of  certain 
parts  are  indeed  pAceived  by  the  fenfes, 
yet,  at  the  lame  time,  the  parts  are  ob-  . 
Served  to  be  linked  clofely  to  each  other, 
either  in  virtue  of  their  fituation  or  figure, 
&c.  and  this  is  chiefly  attributed  to  the 
bodies  of  plants  and  animals. 

In  medicine 'and  furgery,  wounds,  ulcers, 
fraflures,  &c.  are  expreffed  by  the  phrafe 
folutio  continui,  or  folution  of  conti- 
nuity. 

CONTINUO,  in  mufic,  fignifies  the  tho- 
rough bals,  as  bafib  continuo  is  the  con- 
tinual or  thorough  bafs,  which  is  fome- 
times  marked  in  mufic  books  by  the  let- 
ters B.  C. 

Continuo  is  alfo  a fpecies  of  harrhony  or 
mode,  mentioned  by  Julius  Pollux,  and 
which,  fays  Zarlin,  anfwers  to  the  per- 
petual burden  of  our  bagpipes,  which  now 
and  then  mull  be  harmonious. 

CONTORSION,  in  medicine,  has  many 
fignifications.  i.  It  denotes  the  iliac 
paflion.  2.  An  incomplete  diflocation, 
when  a bone  is  in  part,  but  not  intirely, 
forced  from  its  articulation.  3.  A dif- 
location of  the  vertebi  Ee  of  the  back  fide- 
ways,  or  a crookednefs  of  thefe  vertebrae. 
And,  4.  A diforder  of  the  head,  in 
which  it  is  drawn  towards  one  fide,  ei- 
ther by  a fpafniodic  contra£lion  of  the 
mufcleson  the  fame  fide,  or  a palfy  of  the 
antagonift  mufdes  on  the  other. 
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CONTOUR,  in  painting,  tlie  out-line,  or 
that  which  defines  a figure. 

A great  part  of  the  tkiil  of  the  painter 
lies  in  managing  the  contours  well.  Con- 
tour, with  the  Italian  painters,  fignifies 
the  lineaments  of  the  face. 

CON TOURNE,  in  heraldry,  is  ufect  when 
a beaft  is  reprefented  Handing  or  running 
with  its  fece  to  the  finlfter  fide  of  the  ef- 
cutclicon,  they  being  always  fuppofed  to 
look  to  the  right,  if  not  otherwife  ex- 
preffed. 

CONTOURNIATED,  a term  among  an- 
tiquaries applied  to  medals,  the  edges 
of  which  appear  as  if  turned  in  a lathe. 
This  fort  of  work  feems  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  Greece,  and  to  have  been  de- 
figiVed  to  perpetuate  the  memories  of 
great  men,  particularly  thole,  who  had 
bore  away  the  prize  at  the  folemn  games. 
Such  are  thofe  remaining  of  Homer,  So- 
lon, Euclid,  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  and. 
feveral  athlette. 

CONTRA  FoaMAM  coli-ationis,  a 
writ  that  lies  to  recover  lands  which  be- 
jiro*  given  in  perpetual  alms  to  a religious 
houre,.hofpital,  fchool,  or  the  like,  have 
been  alienated  by  the  .governors  or  ma- 
nagers. 

COKTRA  FORMAM  FEOFFAMENTI,  IS  R. 
writ  which  lies  tor  the  heir  of  a perfon 
enfeoffed  of  lands  or  tenements,  who  is 
ditlrained  by  the  lord  fcr  more  fervices 
than  are  contained  in  the  charter  of  feoflk 
went, 

CONTRABAND,  in  commerce,  a prohi- 
bited commodity,  or  merchandife  bought 
or  fold,  imported  or  exported,  in  preju- 
dice to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  a ftate, 
or  the  public  prohibitions  of  the  fovereign. 
Contraband  goods  are  not  only  liable  to 
confifcation  thernfelves,  but  alfo  fubjeft 
all  other  allowed  merchandife  found  with 
them  in  the  fame  bo.x,  bale  or  parcel,  to.- 
gether  with  the  borfes,  waggons,  £fr. 
which  condua  them.  There  are  con- 
trabands likewife,  which,  befides  the  for- 
feiture of  the  goods,  are  attended  with 
feveral  penalties  .and  difabilities. 

The  principal  goods  prohibited  to  be  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain,  are  1*  alamodes 
and  lullrings,  except  in  the  port  of  Lon- 
don, and  by  licenfe;  *amm.unition  with- 
out licence  from  the  king  ; * arms,  with- 
out licence  from  the  king  j ^ beet  j bits 
for  bridles  ; * popilh  books  ; br.andy  in 
' cafks  lefs  than  f>o  gallons,  or  in  fliips  lefs 
than  15  inns  buiden  ; * buttons  of  ail 
forts;  printed,  painted,  Hained  or  dyed 
tallicocsj  cards  lor  wool,  and  playi.ug 


cards  5 * cattle  ; chocolate  ready  made 
or  cocoa  pafte ; cinnamon,  without  li' 
cenoe,  except  from  India ; * woolen 
cloths  ; cloves,  without  licence,  except 
from  India  ; * cheefe  and  butter  from 
Ireland  ; dice ; eaft-india,  perlia,  and 
china  wrought  filks,  bengals.  Huffs  mixed 
with  filk,  or  herba,  except  into  the  port 
of  London,  and  under  fpecial  regula- 
tions ; filh  of  all  forts  taken  by  foreign- 
ers, and  imported  in  foreign  (hips,  ex- 
cept ftock-filh,  live  eels,  fturgeon,  botargo 
or  cavier,  and  anchovies ; * fringes  of 
filk  or  thread  ; gold  or  filver  thread,  lace 
fringe,  or  other  works  made  tjiereof; 

* malt  from  beyond  fea ; * mutton  ; fait 
in  (hips  under  twenty  tun  or  notin  bulk; 

■*  (beep  i filk  embroidered,  raw,  and  mo- 
hair yarn,  of  the  produdl:  or  manufaSurc 
of  Afia,  from  any  ports  or  places  on  the 
Streights  or  Levant  leas,  except  fuchas 
are  within  the  dominions  of  the  grand 
fignior;  thrown  filk,  except  from  Italy, 
Naples,  or  Sicily  ; twined  filk ; *wrotiglit 
filk  mixed  with  gold,  filver,  or  other 
materials;  1*  fwine  ; tea,  except  from  the 
place  of  its  growth  ; al!  tobacco-ftalks 
and  Hems  ; all  tobacco,  wine,  brandy, 
eaft-india  or  other  commodities,  olhet 
than  the  growth  or  manufaflure  of  the 
ifle  of  Man,  prohibited  to  be  brought 
from  thence  into  Gpeat  Britain  or  Ire- 
land, on  any  pretence  whatibever ; *uten- 
fils  of  war,  without  licence  from  the  king; 

* cut  whalebone  ; wire  of  ii'on  or  lattin 
for  wool  j cards  and  all  iron  wirefinaller 
than  fine  and  fuperfine,  and  all  wares 
made  of  iron  wire. 

Goods  prohibited  to  be  exported,  are 
boxes,  cafes  or  dial-plates  for  clocks  and 
waiches  without  the  movement  and  ma- 
kers names  ; bullion,  without  proper  cer- 
tificates, oaths,  £fr.  frames  for  ftockings; 
raw  hide.s  ; unwrought  horns ; metal  not 
of  britith  ore,  except  copper-bars ; wool; 
fcowring  and  fullers  clay  ; flieep  and 
fheeplkins  with  the  wool  ; tallow  ; uten- 
fils  ufed  in  the  filk  and  woolen  manufac- 
tory ; white  afhes,  &c. 

N.  B.  Such  goods  in  the  foregoing  lid 
as  have  an  alterilk  prefixed  before  them, 
befides  the  forfeiture  in  common  with  the 
reft,  are  attended  with  feveral  penalties, 
CONTRACT,  in  a general  fenfe,  a mu- 
tual confent  of  two  or  more  parties,  who 
voluntarily  promtfe  and  oblige  them- 
. felves  to  do  fomething,  pay  a ceitain 
fum,  or  the  like.  All  donations,  ex- 
changes, leafes,  are  fo  maiiy 
ent  contrails, 
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Contract,  in'  common  law,  an  agree- 
ment or  bargain  between  two  or  more 
ptrfons  with  a legal  confideration  or 
caufe;  as  where  a perfbn  fells  goods, 
fife,  to  another  for  a fum  of  money  ; or 
covenants,  in  confideration  of  a certain 
fum,  or  an  annual  rent,  to  grant  a leafe 
of  a meffuage,  £fr. 

Thefe  are  good  contrails  in  law,  becaufe 
there  is  one  thing  in  confideration  for  an- 
other : but  if  a perfon  promifes  to  give  or 
pay  JO  s.  which  afterwards,  on  being  de- 
manded, he  refufes  to  pay,  no  aflion  lies 
to  recover  it ; becaufe  fuch  a proinife  will 
not  amount  to  a contrail,  it  being  no 
more  than  a bare  promife,  termed  in  law 
mtdum  paSium:  yet,  if  any  thing  was 
given  in  confideration  of  fuch  a promife, 
were  it  but  to  the  value  of-a  penny,  it  is 
deemed  a good  contrail,  and  confequent- 
ly  will  be  binding.  In  contrails  the  time 
is  to  be  regarded,  in  and  from  which 
they  are  made  ; and  there  is  a difference 
where  a day  of  payment  is  limited  there- 
on, and  where  not:  for  when  it  is  li- 
mited, the  contrail  is  good  prefently, 
and  an  ailion  lies  on  it  without  pay- 
ment i hut,  in  the  other  cafe,  it  is  other- 
wife. 

UJurious  Contract,  is  an  agreement  to 
pay  more  intereft  for  money  than  the  laws 
allow. 

It  is  a devaftavit  in  executors  to  pay  a 
debt  upon  an  ulbrious  contrail.  In  mar- 
riage, the  toinanills  diilinguilh  the  civil 
contrail,  which  is  the  conlent  of  the  par- 
ties, from  the  facrament,  which  is  the  be- 
nediilion  of  the  prieft : thofe  contrails  are 
faid  to  be  null  and  void,  which  the  law 
prohibits  the  making  of. 

Co'ntract  is  alfo  ufed  for  th&inllrument 
in  writing  which  ferves  as  a proof  of  the 
confent  granted,  and  the  obligation  paifed 
between  the  parties.  ■ 

CONTRACTILE  force,  that  property 
or  power  inherent  in  certain  bodies, 
whereby,  when  extended,  they  are  en- 
abled to  draw  themfelves  up  again  to 
their  former  dimenfions. 
CONTRACTION,  in  grammar,  is  the 
reducing  of  two  fyllables  into  one,  as 
can't  for  cannot,  Jboidi'Jt  for  JhotildeJi,  See, 
The  greek  language,  both  in  its  verbs 
and  nouns,. abound  in  contradlions,  as 
&aai  is  contradled  into  05t?,  woeiai,  con- 
tra^led  into  wouw,  &c. 

The  french  language  has  in  its  pronun- 
ciation, atleall,  (bmetbing  likeit,  as  when 

. they  pronounce faouler,  baailler,'faon.  See. 
in  this  manner,  fouler,  bailler,  pan.  Sec. 


Contraction,  in  logic,  a fort  of  reduc- 
tion, whereby  things  are  abridged  or 
brought  into  lefs  corapafs. 

The  ufe  of  contradlion  is  to  bring  things, 
that  before  were  too  lax  and  ditfufive, 
nearer  together,  fo  that  their  mutual  re- 
lation may  appear  the  more  diftindl,  and 
that  they  may  ft'rengthen  and  fupport  one 
another  the  better  : thus,  in  the  follo'w- 
ing  argumentation,  £x  if  a etiunciatione, 
ergo  nunc  fum  flans,  fequitur  ifla  enuncia- 
tio,  ergo  nunc  fum  exiflens : id  efl,  ex  flw 
fequitur fu'm.  Or  in  englilh  thus.  From 
thepropofltion,  therefore  now  I am  fland- 
ing,  follows  this  other,  therefore  now  I am 
exifling',  which  may  be  contrailed  into. 
Standing  implies  exifling. 

■ To  this  head  are  referred  the  arguments 
of  poems  and  orations,  the  .titles  and  fum- 
mai  ies  of  chapters,  &c.  . 
Contraction,  in  phyfics,  thediminiffi- 
ing  the  extent  or  dimenfions  of  a boijiy, 
or  the  caufing  its  parts  to  approach  nearer 
to  each  other,  in  which  fenfe  it  Hands  op- 
pofed  to  dilatation  or  expaefion.  Seethe 
article  Dilatation  and,-ExPANsioN. 
Hence  contraflion  is  frequently  uled  by 
ahatomiflsTto  exprefs  the  (hrinking  up  of 
a fibre,  or  an  affeinblage  of  fibres,  when 
extended.  As  paralytic  diforders  gene- 
rally proceed  from  too  great  a laxnefs  of 
the  fibres  in  the  part  affefted  ; fo,  on  the 
other  hand,  conviilfions  and  fpafms  pro- 
ceed from  a preternatural  contraflion  of 
the  mu.Hles  of  the  part  convulfed.  See  the 
artirles  Muscle  and  Fibre. 
CONTRADICTION,  a fort  of  direft  op- 
pofition,  wherein  one  thing  is  found  di- 
. rcftly  contrary  to  another. 

It  is  ufually  defined  in  the  fchools,  oppofl^ 
tio  inter  ens  fsf  mn-ens,  medio  carens ; 
where  by  tns  fsf  non-ens,  are  meant  any 
two  extremes,  oni;'  whereof  affirms  and 
the'other  denies  ; and  it  is  faid  to  be  me- 
dio carens,  in  order  the  better  to  diftin- 
guifli  it  from  other  fpecies  of  oppofitions  ; 
for  the  extremes  here  neither  agree  in  fub-, 
jefl,  as  is  the  cafe  in  form  and  privation,, 
nor  in  elfence  and  kind,  as-in  contrariety. 
See  the  article  Contrariety.' 
CONTRADICTORY,  in  a legal  fenfe,  a 
perfon  that  has  a title  to  conlradifc  or' 
gainfay. 

An  inventory  of  the  goods  of  a minor'' 
Iliould  be  made  in  prelence  of  his  guar- 
dian, or  tiuftee,  he  being  the  legal  con- 
iradiftor.  A decree  againft  a farmer  has 
no  effect  on  the  landlord,  the  firll  not  be- 
ing the  legitimate  contradiflor. 
Contradictory  froeositions,  inlo- 
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gic,  are  fuch  as  differ  both  in  quality  and 
quantity,  one  being  univerfal,  and  the 
other  particular,  which  coriftitutes  theop- 
poiition  of  quantity  ; one  affirmative  and 
the  other  negative,  which  makes  the  op- 
pofilion  in  quality  : thus,  A.  E-uerj’vine 
is  a tree.  O.  Some  vms  is  net  a tree. 
Thefe  can  never  be  both  true,  and  both 
falfe  at  the  fame  time.  To  this  it  is  ne- 
ceffiuy  that  the  one  deny,  and  the  other 
affirraj  the  fame  thing  of  the  fame  fub- 
jeft,  confidered  in  the  fame  circumftances, 
every  thing  having  always  its  own  cffence. 
This ' logicians  exprefs  by  ajjirmare  S’ 
negare  idem,  de  eodem  fecundum  idem. 
II  two  univerfals  differ  in  quality,  they 
are  contradiftory  ; as,  A.  Every  vine 
is  a tree.  E.  No  vine  is  a tree.  Thole 
can  never’be  both  true  together,  but  they 
may  be  both  falfe.  If  two  particular  pro- 
politions  differ  in  quality  only,  they  are 
fub-contradidVory ; as,  J.  Some  vine  is  a 
tree.  O.  Some  vine  is  not  a tree,  Thefe 
may  be  both  true  together,  but  they  can 
never  be  both  falfe.  There  are  likewife 
contradiftory  propolitions  on  an  indivi- 
dual, which  are  called  fingle  contradiflo- 
ries  ; as,  Peter  is  juft,  Peter  is  not  jujr. 
Now  in  fuch  as  thefe,  Peter  muft  fee  con- 
fidered  at  the  fame  timel  without  which 
they  may  be  both  true;  lince  there  was  a 
time  wherein  Peter  was  juft,  and  wherein 
he  was  not. 

Seeming  contradiSories  is  when  the  mem- 
bers of  a period  quite  difagree  in  appear- 
ance and  found,  but  perfeflly  agree  and 
ai^;  confiftent  in  fenfe:  thus, 

“ Cowards  die  many  times  before  their 
death  ; 

" The,  valiant  never  tafte  of  death  but 
once.”  Shakefpear. 

CONTRA-FISSURE,  in  furgery,  a kind 
of  fradlur^  or  fiffure,  in  the  cranium, 
which  fomettmes  happens  on  the  fide  op- 
■pofite  tm^at  which  received  the  blow  j 
or,  at  lean,  at  fome  diftance  from  it. 

The  moft  certain  fymptoms  of  a contra- 
fiffure  are  vehement  pains,  vomitings, 
vertigo,  noife  in  the  ears,  &c.  If  thele 
happen,  and  no  fracture  or  depreffion  of 
the  cranium  be  found,  where  the  wound 
was  received,  there  is  a fufpicion  of  a 
contra-fiffure,  efpecially  if  the  patient  is 
apt  to  point  to  that  part. 

If  the  fymptoms  be  by  intervals,  or  not  to 
a great  degree,  or  there  be  reafon  to  be- 
lieve the  fiffure  to  have  reached  only  thro' 
one  of  the  tables,  it  is  fufficient  to  bore 
down  to  the  diploe,  and  drefs  with  bal- 


famic  medicines : but  where  any  violent 
fymptoms  come  on, -which  denionftrateaii 
extravalation  of  blood  in  the  cavity  of  the 
cranium,  the  trepan  ii  to  be  called  for 
without  delay.  See  Trepan. 
CONTRA-HARMONICAL  propor. 
TION,  in  arithmetic,  is  ihat  relation  of 
three  terms,  wherein  the  difference  of  the 
firft  and  fecond  is  to  the  difference  of  the 
fecond  and  third  as  the  third  is  to  the 

. firll:  thus,  3,  5,  and  6 are  numbers 
contra-harmonicaily  proportional,  for  i 

CONTRA- mDICATION,  in  medicine; 
an  indication  which  forbids  that  to  be 
done,  which  the  main  fcope  of  a difeafe 
points  out : as  if,  in  the  cure  of  a difeafe, 
a vomit  was  judged  proper;  if  the  pa- 
tient  be  fubjefb  to  a vomiting  of  blood,  it 
is  a fufficient  contra-indication  as  to  its 
exhibition.  See  Indication; 

CONTRALTO,  in  mufic,  a term  ufed  by 
the  Italians  for  two  haul  contres,  becaufe 
they  play  contrary  to  each  other.  See  the 
article  Haut  contre. 

CONTRAMANDATIO pladti,  in  ahtient 
law-books-,  feeras  to  fignify  a refpiting, 
or  giving  the  defendant  further  time  to, 
anfwer;  or  an  imparlance,  or  counter- 
manding what  was  loi  nierly  ordered. 

CONTRAMANDATUM  is  faid  to  fig; 
nify  a lawful  excufe,  which  the  defend- 
ant in  any'  fiiir,  by  his  attorney,  alledges 
for  himfeil,  to  fliew  that  the  plaintiffhas 
no  reafon  to  complain. 

CONTRAMURE,  in  fortification;  is  a 
wall  built  before  another  partition-wall, 
to  ftrengthen  it,  fo  that  it  may  receive  no 
damage  from  the  adjacent  buildings.  See 
Wall  and  Rampart. 

CONTRAPOSITION,  among  logicians; 
the  fame  with  converfion.  See  the  article 
Conversion. 

CONTRARIETY,  an  oppofition  between 
two  things,  which  imports  their  being 
contrary  to  one  another  ; and  conlilts  id 
this,  that  one  of  the  terms  implies  a ne- 
gation of  the  other,  either  mediately,  or 
immediately;  fo  that  contrariety  may  be 
faid  to  be  the  contrail,  or  oppofition  oftwo 
things,  one  of  which  imports  the  abfence 
of  the  other,  as  love  and  hatred. 

CONTRARY,  a pofitive  oppofite;  which, 
fubfifting  by  turns  in  the  fame  fubjeft 
with  its  oppofite,  is  as  remole  from  it 
as  poffible,  expels  it,  and  is  mutually 
expelled  by  it.  Eiacknefs  and  white- 
nel's,  cold  and  beat,  are  fuch  contraries. 
Hence  qualities  alone  can,  ftridllv 

■ ■ ing) 
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Jjtg,  be  contraries  5 contrariety,  in  efFeft, 

■ only  agreeing  to  qualities  ; to  other 
tilings  it  agrees  fer  accidens. 

Contrary  is,  however,  often  ufed  in  a more 
extenfive  and  general  fenfe,  that  is,  for 
any  oppolition  or  diiference  between  the 
nature  of  things.  It  is  a maxim  inphilo- 
fophy,  that  contrariajuxta  fe  pofita  elu- 
cefiuilt ; i.  e.  that  contraries  fet  off  one 
another. 

Contrary,  in  rhetoric.  F.  de  Colonia 
lays  down  three  kinds  of  contraries  in 
oratory,  ‘vi'Z.  adverfatives,  privatives,  and 
contradiOfories.  Adverfatives  are  thofe 
that  differ  much  in  the  fame  thing,  as 
virtue  and  vice,  war  and  peace,  as  in  this 
of  Cicero,  Si  Jiultkium  fttgmtu,  fapieati- 
am  Jequamur ; Sf  bonitatem,  fi  inalkiam  ; 
and  in  this  of  Quintilian,  Malorum  cauja 
helium  eji,  erk  emendatia  pax. 

Prances,  in  Virgil,  argues  thus,  NuUa 
faliu  hello  i pacetn  te  p^cimus  07mtes.  Pri- 
vatives are  habits,  and  their  privations. 
Contradiflories  are  thofe,  one  whereof 
affirms,  and  the  other  denies  the  fame 
thing  of  the  fame  fubjefl:. 

CONTRAST,  in  painting  and  fculpture, 
exprefles  an  oppofition  or  difference  of 
pofition,  attitude,  &c.  of  two  or  more 
figures  contrived  to  make  variety  in  a 
painting,  &c.  as  where,  in  a groupe  of 

■ three  figures,  one  is  fhewn  before,  an- 
other behind,  and  another  fideways,  they 
are  faid  to  be  in  contrail:. 

The  contraft  is  not  only  to  be  o.bferv- 
ed  in  the  polition  of  feveral  figures,  but 
alfo  in  that  of  the  feveral  members  of  the 
fame  figure : thus,  if  the  right  arm 
advance  fartheft,  the  right  leg  is  to  be 
hindermoft ; if  the  eye  be  direfiled  one 
way,  the  arm  to  go  the  contrary  way, 
&c.  the  contraft  muft  be  purfued  even  in 
the  drapery. 

Contrast,  in  architeflure,  is  to  avoid 
the  repetition  of  the  fame  thing,  in  order 
to  pleafe  by  variety. 

CONTRATE-wheel,  in  watch-work, 
that  next  to  the  crown,  the  teeth  and  hoop 
whereof  lie  contrary  to  thofe  of  the  other 
wheels,  from  whence  it  takes  its  name. 
See  the  article  Clock. 

COMTRAVALLATION,  or  the  line  of 
Contravallation,  in  fortification,  a 
trench  guarded  with  a parapet,  and  ufu- 
ally  cut  round  about  a place  by  the  be- 
fiegei's,  to  feeure  themfelves  on  that  fide, 
and  to  ftop  the  failles  of. the  garrifon. 
See  the  article  Fortification, 

It  is  without  mufquet-lhot  of  the  town, 
fo  that  the  army  forming  a fiege,  lies  be- 
VOL,  I. 


tween  the  lines  of  circumvallatlon  and 
contravallation.  See  the  article  CiR- 
CUMVALLATION. 

CONTRAVENTION,  in  law,  a man’s  ' 
failing  to  difcharge  his  word,  obligation, 
duty,  or  the  laws  or  cuftoms  of  the  place. 
The  penalties  impofed  in  cafes  of  contra- 
vention only  pafs  for  comminatory.  See 
the  article  Comminatory. 

Contravention,  in  a more  limited  fenfe, 
fignifies  the  non-ex  edition  of  an  ordinance 
or  edi6I.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  effeft  of 
negligence,  or  ignorance. 

CONTRAYERVA,  in  the  materia  me- 
dica,  the  name  by  which  the  root  of  the 
dorftenia  plant  is  known  in  the  fliops.  See 
the  article  Dgrstenia. 

It  is  an  irregular  ffiaped  root,  knotty  and 
uneven  on  the  furface  ; its  ufual  length 
being  from  one  inch  to  an  inch  and  an^ 
half;  it  is  to  be  chofen  in  large  and  fair 
roots,  firm,  found,  and  of  a good  colour, 
full  of  knobs,  not  e.afily  broken,  and  of  a 
pungent  acrid  tafte. 

The  an'tients  knew  nothing  of  this  root. 
It  is  brought  from  New  Spain,  and  is  ac- 
counted an  excellent  fudorific  ; it  ftrcngtli- 
ens  the  ftomach,  difpels  flatulencies,  and 
helps  digeftion.'  It  is  greatly  ufed  in  fe- 
vers of  many  kinds,  and  is  even  by  fome 
recommended  againft  the  plague,  and 
other  malignant  diftempers,  as  one  of  the 
greateft  knowp  remedies,  on  account  of 
its  antifeptic  virtue.  It  is  given  in  pow- 
der and  decoflion  ; but  with  us  principal- 
ly in  the  form  of  the  lapis  contrayerva  of 
the  fliops:  its  dofe  is  from  ten  grains  to 
half  a dram. 

The  lapis  contrayerva  is  compofed  of 
crab’s  claws,  prepared,  one  pound ; 
prepared  pearls,  and  red  coral,  of  each 
three  ounces ; powder  of  contrayerva, 
five  ounces  : this  ufed  to  be  wetted  into  a 
pafte,  and  made  up  into  balls,  whence  it 
has  its  name.  But  th'e  new  Difpenfatory 
orders  it  to  be  kept  in  powder,  under 
the  name  of  pulvis  contrayervs  compo- 
fitus. 

CONTRE,  in  heraldry,  an  appellation  gi- 
ven to  feveral  bearings,  on  account  of 
their  cutting  the  fliield  contrary  and  op- 
pofite  ways  : thus  vve  meet  with  centre- 
bend,  contre-dievron,  contre-pale,  &c. 
when  there  are  two  ordinaries  of  the 
fame  nature  oppofite  to  each  other,  fo  a’s 
colour  may  be  oppofed  to  metal,  and  me- 
tal to  colour.  See  Counter. 

Contre-barre'.  See  the  srtirie  Couif- 
TE-R-BARRED, 
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Contre-change'.'  See  Counter- 
changed. 

C0NTR.E-CHEVRONNE'.  See  the  article 
COUNTER-CHEVRONED.  ' 

Contre-compone'.  See  Counter- 

COMPONED. 

Conter-ermine',  £fc.  See  the  article 
COUNTER-ERMINE,  fifc. 

CONTRIBUTION,  in  a general  fenfe,  the 
payment  of  each  perfon’s  quota,  or  the 
iiiare  he  bears  in  Tome  impoiition  or  com- 
mon expence.  Contributions  are  either 
voluniary,  as  thole  of  expences  for  carry- 
ing on  fome  undertaking  for  the  public 
intereft  ; or  involuntary,  as  thofe  of  taxes 
and  impolls. 

Contribution,  in  a military  fenfe,  an 
impofition  or  tax  paid  by  frontier-coun- 
tries to  an  enemy,  to  prevent  their  being 
plundered  and  ruined  by  him. 

CONTRIBUTIONE  FACIENDA,  in  law,  a 
writ  that  lies  where  tenants  in  common, 
are  bound  to  do  the  fame  thing,  and  one 
or  mofe  of  them  reful'e  to  contribute  their 
part;  as  where  they  jointly  hold  a mill, 
pro  indi-vifo,  and  equally  fliare  the  profits 
thereof,  if  the  mill  falls  to  decay,  and  one 
or  more  of  the  perfons  ref'ufe  to  contri- 
bute to  its  reparation,  the  relt  fliall  have 
this  writ  to. compel  them. 

CONTRITION,  in  theology,  a forrow  for 
our  fins,  refultins  from  the  reflexion  of 
having  offended  God,  from  the  foie  con- 
fideration  of  his  goodnefs,  without  any 
regard  to  the  pnnifliment  due  to  the  tref- 
pafs,  and  attended  yith  a fmcere  refolu- 
lion  of  reforming  them. 

Theferipture  never  ufes  this  term  in  this 
fenfe  ; but  there  are  feveral  paflhges  which 
prove,  that,  without  contrition,  there  is 
no  repentance,  and  without  repentance  no 
remiffion  of  fins. 

CON  FROL,  CoMPTROL,  or  Controle, 
is  properly  a double  regifter  kept  of  afls, 
ifiues,  &c,  of  the  officers  or  commiffioners 
in  the  revenue,  army,  &c.  in  order  to 
perceive  the  true  ftate  thereof,  and  to  cer- 
tify the  truth,  and  the  due  keeping  of  the 
afls  fnbjefl  to  the  enregilieiment. 

Ct^NTROLLER,  an  officer  appointed  to 
control  or  overfee  the  accounts  of  other 
officers,  and,  on  occafion,  to  certify  whe- 
ther or  no  things  have  been  controlled  or 
examined. 

In  England  we  have  feveral  officers  of 
this  name,  controller  of  the  king’s  hoiile, 
controller  of  the  navy,  controller  of  the 
cuftonis,  controller  of  the  mint,  ©’c. 

Controller  of  the  hatiaper,  an  officer 
that  attends  the  lord  chancellor  daily,  in 
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term  and  in  feal-time,  to  take  all.  things, 
fealed  in  leather  bags,  from  the  clerks  of 
the  hanaper,  and  to  mark  the  number  and 
effefl  thereof,  and  enter  them  in  a book, 
with  all  the  duties  belonging  to  the  king 
and  other  officers,  for  the  fame,  and  fo 
charge  the  clerk  of  the  hanaper  withthein. 

Controller  of  the  pipe,  an  officer  of  the 
exchequer,  that  makes  out  a fummons 
twice  every  year,  to  levy  the  farms  and 
debts  of  the  pipe.  See  the  articles  Pipt 
and  Exchecjuer. 

Controllers  ijf  the  pells ^ two  officers 
of  the  exchequer,  who  are  the  chamber- 
lain’s clerks,  and  keep  a control  of  the 
pell  of  receipts,  and  goings  out. 

CONTROVER,  in  law,  a perfon,  who, 
of  his  own  head,  invents  and  fpreadsfalfe 
news. 

CONTROVERSY,  contro^erfa,  in  the 
civil  law,  a conteft,  or  contention,  he- 
tween  two  or  more  perfons,  concerning  a ' 
certain  property. 

A man  feems  to  occafion  a controverfy 
for  property,  when  he  prohibits  any  bo- 
dy from  the  polfeffion  of  his  natural 
right. 

CONTUMACY,  in  law,  a refufal  to  ap- 
pear in  court,  when  legally  fummoned; 
or  the  difohedience  to  the  rules  and  or- 
ders of  a court,  having  power  to  punilh 
fuch  offence. 

In  a criminal  fenfe,  the  contumacious  is 
■ condemned,  not  becaufe  the  crime  is 
proved  on  him , but  becaufe  he  is  abfent. 
In  England,  contumacy  is  to  be  profe- 
cuted  to  outlawry.  In  France,  all  con. 
tumacies  are  annulled,  if  the  accufed 
make  his  appearance  in  five  years  ; if  he 
die  in  that  time,  his  relations  are  per- 
mitted to  purge  his  memory. 

CONTUSION,  in  medicine  and  furgery, 
any  hurt  of  the  body  that  is  inflidlcd  by 
a blunt  infirument;  and  Tince,  in  this 
cafe,  an  infinite  number  of  fmall  veffels 
and  fibres  are  injured  and  broken,  a con- 
tufion  inay  properly  be  faid  to  be  a con- 
geries of  an  infinite  number  of  fmall 
wounds. 

Contnfions  may  be  diftinguiflied  into,  fe- 
veral forts:  I.  Some  may  be  called  fmiple 
contulions  ; that  is,  when  only  the  foit 
external  parts  are  injured  : fome  are  com- 
pound, when  the  internal  or  bony  parts 
allb  partake  of  the  injury,  a.  Some  con- 
tufions  are  flight,  others  of  great  conl’e- 
quence  : this  depends  upon  the  caul'e  of 
the  injury,  and  the  nature  of  the  part  in- 
jured. 3.  Laftly,  fome  contufions  aie  lb 
ckcumltanced,  which  is  very  wonderlui, 
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tto  the  internal  parts  lhall  be  violently 
affefteri,  wlulft  the  external  remain  whole 
and  unhurt. 

When  tlie  fmalh  velTels  and  fibres  have 
been  broken  by  a contiifion,  the  fluids 
that  were  contained  in  them  will  be  forced 
out:  this  will  occafion  obftruflions,  cor- 
ruptions, inflammations,  and  ulcers,  and 
even  a gangrene,  and  feveral  other  mif- 
chiefs,  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of 
the  caufe,  and  the  lialnre  of  the  part  af- 
-fefted.  When  the  external  parts  are 
contufed,  the  flcin  at  the  fame  time  re- 
maining whole,  the  blood  will  ftagnate 
under  it,  and  occafion  red,  black,  and 
livid  fpots,  and  if  this  happens  near 
■a  bone,  a caries.  Contufions .may  be 
examined  by  the  eye ; for  when  in- 
ilifled  upon  the  external  parts  of  the  bo- 
dy, tumours  are  farmed,  and  the  injur- 
ed part  difcoloured.  When  the  contu- 
■fion  is  not  within  the  reach  of  the  eye, 
it  mull  be  felt  for;  an  unnatural  foftnefs 
of  the  limb,  or  a fiudluation  of  the  extra- 
vafated  blood  under  the  finger,  will  point 
out  the  injured  part ; pains  and  rigidity 
of  the  contufed  part  will  make  the  fame 
difcovery ; and  laftly,  a judgment  majf 
be  formed  of  the  degree  of  the  contufion, 
from  the  manner  in,  and  the  inftrumenC 
with,  which  it  was  given.  Slight  con- 
tulions  are  attended  with  little  or  no  in- 
convenience, befides  difcolouring  the  flcin; 
and  even  that  deformity  is  of  a very  lliort 
duration  ; but  in  larger  contufions,  where 
there  is  a great  colleflion  of  ftagnating 
blood  in  the  mufcular  parts,  an  abfcefs, 
gangrene,  or  fphacelus  will  eafily  follow. 
Contufions  of  the  internal  parts  are  ex- 
tremely dangerous,  in  proportion  to  the 
violence  of  the  hurt,  and  the  coufequence 
of  the  part  in  performing  the  necelfary 
offices  of  life.  If  inllant  death  does  not 
happen  in  this  cafe,  it  is  ufually  attended 
with  fuch  dangerous  inflammations,  that 
the  patient  confumes  away  by  degrees, 
and  rarely  efcapes.  Contufions  of  the 
bones,  particularly  of  their  medulla,  and 
of  the  joints  or  ligaments,  are  very  dan- 
gerous, which  will  make  it  neceffarv  to 
cut  off  the  limb,  to  preferve  the  life  of 
a patient  : but  the  contufion  of  the  cra- 
nium, from  the  vicinity  of  the  brain,  ex- 
ceeds the  reft  in  the  mifchievous  confe- 
tjuences  which  attend  it:  and  laftly,  if 
the  eye  is  contufed,  a tumour  and  inflam- 
mation will  fucceed,  and  frequently  the 
lofs  of  fight.  The  principal  care  in  the 
cure  of  contufions,  flrould  be  to  divide 
the  infpiffated  fluids,-  and,  at  the  fame 


time,  to  prevent  (he  parts,  from  firppurat- 
ing  and  being  afflifted  with  a gangrene. 
There  are  feveral  methods  fucceIsfuWy 
ufed  for  the  cure  of  flight  contufions,  as 
when  h tumour  arifes  in  the  forehead  from 
a fall,  if  may  be  cured  by  fomenling  with 
warm  wine,  with  the  fpirit  of  wine,  by 
hungary  water,  or  by  applying  cold  vi- 
negar, mixed  with  fair,  to  the  part;  or 
by  clapping  a broad  piece  of  money,  -or 
a plate  of  milled  lead  upon  the  tumou:', 
and  faftening  it  on  with  a very  tight 
bandage.  Larger  contufions  may  be 
dreffed  with  decoSions  ex  fcordio,  fabi- 
iia,  abrotano,  vel  feorfim,  vel  junfl-'m,  in 
vino  vel  a’quafalfa.  Great  benefit  will 
be  found  by  applying  a fponge  dipped  in 
decoflo  faponis  veneti,  in  urina  recenti ; 
or  by  the  applications  of  aqua  calcis  cum 
admixto  fpiritu  vini  camphorato ; vel  ace- 
tum  femine  carvi  co6lum.  Thefe  reme- 
dies are  to  be  appMed  warm. 

When  the  contufion  is  fo  violent  that  it 
is  impoflible  todivide  ihettagnatingfluids, 
and  return  them  into  the  circulation,  and 
the  parts  are  haftening  to  become  gan- 
grenous, they  mull  be  fcarified  without 
delay  ; which  being  done,  there  mull  be 
proper  fomentations  applied,  beforewhich 
the  tumour  mull  be  rubbed  well  with  hot 
cloths.  See  Scarification. 

Where  the  contufion  isofanyconfequcnce, 
the  adminiftration  of  internal  medicines 
fliould  not  be  neglefled,  and  thefe  mult 
be  fuch  as  promote  the  difcharge  of  fweat 
and  urine.  In  plethoric  habits  a vein 
Ihould  be  opened,  and  that  repeated  as 
often  as  ihe  patient  is  threatened  with  an 
abfcefs  or  gangrene. 

The  cure  of  the  wound  is  eafily  pet  fonn- 
■■  ed,  by  filling  it  up  with  pledgets  fpread 
with  a digeltive  medicine,  and  laying  on 
a warm  plaller  over  the  drefllngs.  The 
patient  mull  ahftain  from  flefli  and  ftrong 
liquors,  living  wholly  upon  broths  and 
thin  fpoon-meat. 

CONVAL-LILLY,  con^allana,  in  bota- 
ny. See  the  next  article. 

CONV ALLARIA,  in  botanya  a genus  of 
the  hexandria-nionogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
comprehending  the  conval-lilly,  or  lilly 
of  the  -valley,  Ulium  convallium,  folo- 
mon’s  feal,  polygonatum,  the  unifolium, 
and  a fpecies  of  finilax.  In  the  lilly  of 
the  valley,  the  flower-petal,  which  is 
fingle  itrall  of  them,  is  globofe,  cam- 
panulated,  and  patent : in  folomon’s- 
feal,  it  is  tubulato-campanulateil,  and 
pointed  : in  the  unifoliiim,  the  third  part 
of  the- fru6lificatton  is  wanting;  and  in 
5 C 3 the 
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the  fiiiilax  tlie  flower-petal  is  divided  in- 
to fix  veiy  acute  and  patent  feginenls  : in 
all  of  them  the  fruit  is  a trilocular  globofe 
berry, containingfipgle  and  roundirti  feeds. 
CONVENT,  in  church-hiftory,  tht  fame 
with  monafterv.  See  MONASTERY. 
CONVENTA  PACTA.  See  the  article 
Pacta  Conventa. 

CONVENTICLE,  a private  afleinbly  or 
meeting,  for  the  exercife  of  religion. 
The  word  was  firft  attributed  as  an  ap- 
pellation of  reproach  to  the  religious  af- 
femblies  of  'Wirkliffe,  in  this  nation,  in 
the  reigns  of  Edwai^d  III.  and  Rich.  II. 
and  is  now  applied  to  illegal  meetings  of 
non-conformifts.  There  were  feveral  fta- 
tutes  made  in  forpier  reigns,  for  the  fup- 
preflion  of  conventicles  ; but  by  i Will. 

, and  Mary,  it  is  ordered,  that  diffenters 
may  aflemble  for  the  performance  of  re- 
ligious worfltip,  provided  their  doors  be 
not  locked,  barred,  or  bolted. 
CONVENTION,  a treaty,  contrafl,  of 
..agreement  between  two  or  more  parties. 
Every  convention  among  men,  provided 
it  be  not  contrary  to  honefty,  and  good 
manners,  produces  a natural  obligation, 
and  makes  the  performance  a point  of 
confcience.  Every  convention  has  either 
a name  and  a caufe  of  cdnfideration  ; or 
it  has  none  ; In- the  firft  cafe  it  obliges  ci- 
villy and  naturally,  in  the  latter  only  na- 
turally. See  the  article  Contract, 
Convention,  in  antient  and  modern 
pleadings,  is  ufed  for  a covenant,  or 
agreement  ; as  in  the  book  of  rolls  of  the 
manor  of  Hatfield,  in  Yorkfliire,  we  have 
a record  of  a pleafant  convention  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  HI.  between  Robert  de 
Ruderham  and  John  de  Iihen,  the  latter 
of  whom  fold  the  devil  in  a ftring,  for 
threepence  half  penny,  to  the  foimer,  to 
be  delivered  the  fourth  day  after  the  con- 
vention : when  the  purchafer  making  his 
demand,  the  feller  lefufcd  to  give  him 
liv'eryii  but  it  appearing  to  the  court  that 
fuch  a pha  does  not  lie  among  chriftians, 
the  parties  were  adjourned  to  hell  for 
judgmenf. 

Convention  is  alfo  a name  given  to  an 
extraordinary  affemWy  of  parliament,  or 
the  Hates  of  the  realm,  held  without  the 
king’s  writ;  as  was  the  convention  of 
eftates,  who,  upon  the  retreat  of  king 
James  II.  came  to  a concIuGon  that  he 
had  aodicatecl  the  throne,  and  that  the 
right  of  fuccclfion  devolved  to  king  Wil- 
li nn  and  cjueen  Mary;  whereupon  their 
afleinbly  expired  as  a convention,  and 
was  converhd  into  a parliament. 


Conventions  Facienda,  in  law,  a writ 
of  covenant,  which  lies  in  cafe  of  any 
breach  of  contrail,  to  oblige  the  party  to 
Hand  to  his  agreement. 

CONVENTUAL,  in  general,  denotes 
fomething  belonging  to  a convent,  or 
monaftery  ; thus,  monks  who  ailually 
refide  in  a convent,  are  called  conventual.^, 
in  contradiftinilion  to  thofe  who  are  only 
guefts,  or  in  poffeflion  of  benefices  de- 
pending on  the  hoiife. 

CONVERGING,orCoNVERGENT  lines, 
in  geometry,  are  fuch  as  continually  ap-' 
proach  nearer  one  another  ; or  whofe  di- 
ftance  becomes  ftill  lefs  and  lefs.  Thefe 
are  oppofed  todivergent  lines,  thediftance 
of  which  become  continually  greater  1 
thofe  lilies  which  converge  one  way,  dii 
verge  the  other. 

Converging  hyperbola,  is  one  whofe 
concave  legs  bend  in  towards  one  an- 
other, and  run  both  the  fame  way.  See 
the  articles  Hyberbola  and  Curve. 

Converging  rays,  in  optics,  thofe  rays 
that,  iffuing  from  divers  points  of  an  ob, 
je£l,  incline  towards  one  another,  till,  at 
laft,  they  meet  and  crofs,,  and  then  be- 
come diverging  rays. 

Thus  the  rays  A B and  C B (plate  L, 
fig.  2.)  converge  till  they  come  to  the 
point  B ; and  then  they  diverge,  and  run 
off  from  one  another,  in  the  lines  B E, 
BF. 

Converging  series.  See  the  article 
Series. 

CONVERSE,  in  mathematics,  One  pro,- 
pofition  is  called  the  converfe  of  another, 
when,  after  a conclufion  is  drawn  from 
fomething  fuppofed  in  the  converfe  pro- 
pofition,  that  conclufion  is  fuppol'cil  | 
and  then,  that  which  in  the  other  was 
fuppofed,  is  now  drawn  as  a conclufion 
from  it ! thus,  when  two  Tides  of  a'  tri- 
angle are  equal,  the  angles  under  lliefe- 
lides  are  equal ; and,  on  the  converfe,  if 
thefe  angles  are  equal,  the  two  fides  are 
equal.  See  the  article  Triangle. 

Converse  direction,  in  aftrology,  ji 
ufed  in  oppofition  to  direfl  direftion; 
which  laft  carries  the  promoter  to  thelig- 
nificator,  according  to  the  order  ol  lire 
figns  ; but  the  former  carr  ies  it  from  ead 
Ip  weft,  contrary  to  the  order  of  the 
figns. 

CONVERSION,  in  a moral  fenfe,  im- 
plies a repentance  for  a temper  and  con- 
drift  unworthy  our  nature,  and  unbe- 
coming our  obligations  to  its  author,  and 
a refolution  to  aft  a wifer  and  a belter 
part  for  the  future, 
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CeSVEll-SiON,  in  rhetoric,  Gfc.  is  under- 
ftood  of  arguments  which  are  returned, 
retorted,  and  fhewn  on  oppofite  fides,  by 
changing  the  fubje£t  into  the  attribute, 
and  the  attribute  into  the  fubjeft.  See 
the  article  Attribute,  Sfr. 

Conversion,  in  war,  a military  motion 
whereby  the  front  of  a battalion  is  turn- 
ed where  the  flank  was,  in  cafe  the  bat- 
talion is  attacked  in  the  flank.  See  the 
article  Quarter-wheeling. 

As  this  ma^  often  be  the  cafe  in  aflion, 
this  motion  is  accounted  a moft  ufeful  and 
neceflary  one. 

Conversion  of  equations,  in  algebra^  is 
when  the  quantity  fought,  or  any  part  or 
degree  thereof,  being  in  fradlions,  the 
whole  is  reduced  to  one  common  de- 
nomination, and  then  omitting  the  de- 
nominators, the  equation  is  continued 
ip  the  numerators  only.  Thus  fuppofe 

c— 5— — multiply  all  by 
d 

d,  and  it  will  ftand  thus,  da  — dc  — aa 
-i-co  + dh  + db.  See  Ecjuation. 

Conversion  of  propdfitkns,  in  logic,  the 
changing  of  the  fubjeff  into  the  place  of 
the  piffidicate,  and  the  praedicate  into  the 
place  of  the  fubjeft  ; and  j'et  always  re- 

. laining  the  fame  quality  of  both  propo- 
fitions ! as,  Every  right-lined  triangle  has 
the  fum  of  its  angles  equal  to  two  right 
ones  : Every  right-lined  figure,  that  has 
the  fum  of  its  angles  equal  to  two  right 
ones,  is  a triangle. 

Converfion  is  ufually  defined  a due  change 
of  the  order  of  the  extremes  : i.  e.  under 
fuch  a habitude  and  coherence,  with  re- 
fpecf  to  each  other,  that  the  one  is  right- 
ly inferred  from  the  other. 

CONVERT,  a perfon  who  has  undergone 
converfion.  See thearticleCoNVERSiON. 
Convert  is  more  frequently  ufed  in  refpeft 
of  changes  from  one  religion,  or  religious 
feff,  to  another. 

Thefe,  with  regard  to  the  religion  they 
have  relinquifhed,  are  denominated  apo- 
llates,  and  converts  only  with  relation  to 
the  religion  turned  to.  Henry  III.  built 
a houfe  in  London,  for  fuch  Jews  as 
turned  chriftians,  called  Domus  conver- 
forum,-  where  the  profelytes,  being  ob- 
liged to  regular  cuftoms,  had  a handfome 
fupport  allowed  them  for  life. 
Converts,  in  a monaflic  fenfe,  are  lay 
friers,  or^brothers,  admitted  for  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  houfe,  without  orders,  and 
not  allowed  to  ling  in  the  choir. 
Convex,  an  appellation  given  to  the  ex- 
terior fiufqce  et  gibbous  or  globular  bo^ 


dies,  in  oppofition  to  the  hollow  inne? 
furface  of  fuch  bodies,  which  is  called 
concave  : thus  we  fay,  a convex  frieze, 
lens,  mirror,  fuperficies,  &c.  See  the 
articles  Frieze,  Lens,  &c. 
CONVEXITY,  that  configuration  or  flnpe 
of  a body,  on  account  of  which  it  is  de- 
nominated convex.  See  Convex. 
CONVEYANCE,  inlaw,  a deed  or  in- 
ftrument  that  pafles  land,  &c.  from  one 
perfon  to  another. 

The  moft  ufual  conveyances  are  deeds  of 
gift,  bargain  and  fale,  leafe  and  releafe, 
fines  and  recoveries,  &c.  The  words 
give  and  grant,  are  neceflfary  in  a con- 
veyance at  common  law  t but  though 
fonie  maintain  that  conveyances  ftiall  ope- 
rate according  to  the  words  j yet,  of  late, 
the  judges  have  a greater  regard  to  the 
paffing  of  the  eftate,  than  to  the  manner 
by  which  it  is  pafled. 

CONVICT,  in  common  law,  a perfon  that 
is  found  guilty  of  an  offence  by  ver- 
di£f  of  a jury. 

The  law  implies  that  there  muft  be  a coi>- 
viiSlion  before  punilhment  for  any  offenev, 
though  it  be  not  mentioned  in  any  ftatute. 
On  a joint  indiflment,  or  information. 
Come  of  the  defendants  may  be  convifled 
and  others  acquitted. 

Convict  recusant,  a perlbn  who  has 
been  legally  prefented,  indifled,  and 
convifled,  for  refuling  to  come  to  church 
to  hear  the  common  prayer,  acedidirig  to 
the  ftatutes  r and  z j Ellz.  and  3 Jac.  I. 
CONVICTION,  in  theology,  exprefleS 
the  fil  ft  degree  of  repentance,  wherein  the 
Cnner  becomes  fenfible  of  his  guilt,  of 
the  evil  nature  of  fin,  and  of  the  danger 
of  his  own  ways.  See  Contrition. 
Conviction,  inlaw.  See  Convict, 
CONVIVIUM,  Banquet,  in  our  old 
cuftoms,  a kind  of  tenure  whereby  the  te- 
nant was  obliged  to  provide  an  entertain- 
ment for  his  lord,  once,  or  oftener,  every 
year.  It  correfponded  with  the  procura- 
tion of  the  clergy.  See  Procuration. 
CONULUS,  in  the  hiftory  of  Ihell-fifii,  a 
name  by  which  fome  call  thofe  echini 
which  are  of  a conical  lhape  : they  are 
frequently  found  foflile,  in  which  Rate 
they  are  known  by  the  names  of  fcolo- 
pendrita,  bufonita,  and  pilea  ; in  eng- 
lifti  cap-ftones. 

CONVOCATION,  an  alTembly  of  the 
clergy  of  England,  by  their  reprefenta- 
tives,  to  confuk  of  ecclefiaftical  matters. 
It  is  held  duringthefeffion  of  parliament, 
and  confifts  of  an  upper  and  a lower 
houfe.  In  the  upper  fit  the  failhops,  and 

in 
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in  the  lower  the  inferior  clergy,  who 
are  reprel'ented  by  their  proftors,  confift- 
ing  of  all  the  deans  and  archdeacons,  of 

; one  proflor  for  every  chapter,  and  two 
for  the  clergy  of  every  diocefe,  in  all  one 

■ hundred  and  forty-three  divines,  mz, 
twenty-two  deans, fifty-three  archdeacons, 
twenty-four  prebendaries,  and  forty-four 
pro-Slors  of  the  diocefan  clergy.  The 
lower  houfe  choofes  its  prolocutor, 
whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  take  care  that  the 
members  attend,  to  colleft  their  debates 
and  votes,  and  to  carry  their  refolutions, 
to  the  upper  houfe.  The  convocation  is 
fummoned  by  the  king’s  writ,  direfted 
to  the  archbifhop  of  each  province,  re- 
quiring him  to  fumraon  all  bilhops, 

• cleans,  archdeacons,  &c. 

The  power  of  the  convocation  is  limited 
by  a ttatute  of  Henry  VIII.  They  are 
not  to  make  any  canons  or  ecclefiaftical 

-Jaws,  without  the' king’s  licence 3 nor 
when  permitted  to  make  any,  can  they 
put  them  in  execution,  but  under  feveral 
reftriflions.  They  have  the  examining 
and  cenfuring  all  heretical  and  fchifma- 
tical  books  and  perfons,  &c.  but  there 

- lies  an  appeal  to  the  king  in  chancery, 
or  to  his  delegates.  The  clergy  in  con- 
vocation,, and  their  fervants,  have  the 
fame  privileges  as  members  of  parlia- 
ment. See  Parliament.  ' 

CONVOLUTION,  a winding  motion, 
proper  to  the  trunks  of  fome  plants,  as 
the  convolvulus  or  bindweed,  the  clalpers 

- of  vines,  bryony,  Sfc. 

CONVOLVULUS,  BtNDWEEDi  in  bota- 

ny,  a genus  of  the  pentandria-monogynia 

■ clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla  of  which  con- 
,£fts  of  a fingle,  patent,  campanulated 
petal,  plicated  and  very  lightly  divided 
at  the  rim  : the  fruit  is  a capl'ule,  of  a 
loundifh  figure,  contained  within  the 
cup,  and  formed  of  one,  two,  or  three 
valves  the  feeds  are  two,  roundifli,  and 
often  acute  ; the  corolla  is  ufually  cut  in 
ten  places,  but  there  are  fpecies  in  which 
thefe  crenae  are  but  five.  See  plate  LI. 


%.  1. 

To  this  genus  belong  fcammony,  mecho- 
acan,  jalap,  and  turbith  5 for  the  virtues 
of  which  fee  the  articles  Scammony, 

CAN,  £fr. 

bindweeds,  properly  fo  called, 
and  faid  to  be  good 
abortion. 

the  reputation  of  purging 
ferous  humours  : 


againfi  mifcarriages  : a decoaion  of  it  Is 
alfo  recommended  as  a mild  evacuant  of 
bile. 

CONVOY,  in  marine  affairs,  one  or  more 
fliips'  of  war,  employed  to  accompany 
and  protea  merchant-fliips,  and  prevent 
their  being  infulted  by  pirates,  or  the 
enemies  of  the  (late  in  time  of  war. 

Convoy,  in  military  matters,  a body  of 
men  that  guard  any  fupply  of  men,  mo- 
ney, ammunition,  or  provifions,  convey- 
ed by  land  into  a town,  army,  or  the 
like,  in  time  of  war. 

CONVULSION,  fpajmus,  in  medicine,  a 
preternatural  and  violent  contraaion  of 
the  membranous  and  miifcular  parts, 
arifing  from  a fpafmodic  ftriatire  of  the 
membranes  furrounding  the  fpinal  mar- 
row, and  the  nerves  diftributed  from  it, 
and  an  impetuous  influx  of  the  nervous 
fluid  into  the  organs  of  motion.  See  the 
article  Spasm. 

Convulfions  attack  the  patient  varloiifly  5 
for  in  fome  they  happen  fuddenly,  with, 
out  any  figns  of  the  approaching  dif- 
brder  5 whilft  in  others,  they  may  be 
forefeen  by  various  figns.  During  the 
convulfive  paroxyfm,  the  limbs  are  fur- 

• prilingly  agitated  5 fometimes  the  arms 
are  fo  retorted  towards  the  back,  that  the 
patient  fecms  to  fit  upon  them  5 fometimes 
they  beat  the.air : at  other  times,  the  legs 
are  drawn  into  various  direftions ; fome- 

' times  they  ftamp : fometimes  the  fpine  of 
the  back  is  incurvated  fo  as  to  form  an 
arch,  whilft  the  breaft  is  raifed  : arid  at 
other  times  the  whole  body  is  as  ftiff  as  a 
Hone,  Thefe  agitations  leize  many  in  the 
very  pofture  in  which  they  are,  without 
throwing  them  on  the  ground ; whillt 

' others,  like  epileptic  patients,  fall  fiid- 
denly  down, 'weep,  laugh,  grind  their 
teeth,  gape,  hang  out  their  tongue,  and 
are  vertiginous.  ' 

After  the  paroxyfm  many  patients  retain 
an  incredible  languor  of  the  whole  body, 
many  fall  into  deliriums,  and  3 profound 
Ileep5  in  others,  the  diforder  is  terminat- 
ed by  erudlations,  an  explofion  of  flatu- 
lencies, vomiting,  a copious  difcharge  of 

• the  lymph,  Sfc.  Thofe  are  moft  fubjeft 
to  convulfions,  whofe  nervous  fyftems  are 
either  naturally,  or  by  any  other  caiife, 
weak,  efpecially  if  their  juices  he  im- 
pure. Among  the  mediate  caufes  which 
difpofe  to  this  conftriftion  of  the  fpinal 
marrow,  the  mod  confiderable  are  violent 
paflions,  efpecially  if  the  patient  be  ex- 
pofed  to  cold,  pr  comniits  any  error  ia 
regimen. 

Though 
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Though  convulfions  are  very  terrible,  . 
they  are  not  fuddenly  mortal : when  they 
are  recent,  the  patient  young,  and  the 
conftitution  found,  an  eafy  and  fhort  cure 
is  to  be  hoped  for. 

In  the  cure  of  convulfive  motions,  we  are 
firft  to  correfi:  the  material  caufes  which 
fupport  the  djforderj  prepare  them  for 
an  elimination,  and  commodioufly  eva- 
cuate them  : then  the  violent  and  irre- 
gular commotions  of  the  nervous  parts 
mutt  be  allayed,  and  the  nervous  fyftem 
corroborated,  to  prevent  a relapfe  : the 
cure  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  a great  va- 
riety of  draftic  remedies  ; but  rather  by 
mild  medicines,  and  fuch  as  are  friendly 
to  nature.  If  the  diforder  arifes  from  a 
redundancy  I of  humours,  or  a thicknefs 
of  the  blood,  Hippocrates  advifes  vene- 
feftion,  either  in  the  foot  or  arm,  to  be 
ufed;  or  fcarifications  to  be  interpofed  ; 
but  thefe  motions  are  rarely  removed 
without  a proper  air,  exercife,  and  re- 
gimen. Warm  baths  for  the  feet,  pre- 
" pared  of  river  water,  and  chamomile- 
flowers,  have  a lingular  efhcacy;  and  alfo 
large  draughts  of  cold  Ample  water.  If 
convulfions  arife  from  excels  of  venery, 
the  patient  is  by  all  means  to  abftain  from 
any  thing  that  produces  commotions.  If 
they  arife  from  a fuppreHion  of  the  raen- 
fes,  Sfr.  they  mutt  be  removed  by  recall- 
ing thefe  evacuations.  See  the  next  article. 
CONVULSIVE,  in  medicine,  a term  ap- 
plied to  thofe  motions  which  naturally 
iliould  depend  on  the  will,  but  are  pro- 
duced involuntarily  by  fome  external 
caufe,  as  a contraftion  of  the  mufcles,  , 
6ff.  See  the  preceding  article. 

Hence  convulfive  may  be  applied  to  any 
thing  that  occafions  a convulfion,  of 
which  there  are  a great  variety.  Wounds 
of  the  nerves  are  faid  to  be  convulfive  ; 
white  hellebore  is  convulfive  ; and  the 
cramp  is  a convulfive  contraflion  of  fome 
mufcular  part  of  the  body.  Children 
are  much  liable  to  convulfive  diforders, 
arifmg  from  various  caufes,  as  repletion, 
curdling  of  the  milk,  in  the  ftomach  or 
inteftines,  worms,  &c.  St.  Vitus’s  dance 
is  a fort  of  convulfive  diforder  boys  and 
girls  are  fubjedV  to  : it  difcovers  itfelf  by 
a kind  of  lamenefs  i this  diforder  is  by 
fome  fuppofed  to  be  a paralytic  one,  and 
to  proceed  from  a relaxation  of  the  muf- 
cles, which,  being  unable  to  perform  their 
funftions  in  moving  the  liunbs,  lhake 
them  irregularly  by  jerks.  This  difor- 
der, as  feveral  convulfive  diforders  do, 
and  particulaily  epilepfies, keeps  pace  with 
thepliafes  of  the  moon,  or  with  the  tides, 
^igiug  and  blood-letting  are  recom- 


mended according  as  the  age  of  the  pa- 
tient will  bear  it,  for  a cure  in  this  dif- 
eafe.  Convulfive  motions,  occafioned 
by  worms,  are  to  be  cured  by  dettroying 
the  worms:  for  the  convulfive  afthina, 
fee  the  article  Asthma, 

CONWAY,  a market  town  of  Caernar- 
vonfhire,  in  north  Wales,  fituated  near  the 
mouth  of  a river  of  the  fame  name,  fif- 
teen miles  weft  of  St.  Afaph  : weft  long. 
3°  50',  and  north  lat.  53°  %o', 

CONYZA,  FLEA-BANE,  in  botany,  a ge- 
nus of  the  fyngenefia-  polygamia-luperflua 
clafs  of  plants,  the  compound  flower  ofl 
which  is  tubulofe,  confiding  both  ofher- 
maphrodite  and  female  ones  : thefe  laft 
have  no  flower-petals  j but  the  herma- 
phrodite ones  confift  of  one  infundibuli- 
lorm  petal,  divided  into  five  patulous 
fegments  at  the  limb : the  ftamina  are 
five  very  fliort  capillary  filaments : file 
feeds  are  folitary,  oblong,  and  crowned 
with  fiinple  downy  filaments,  and  Hand 
in  the  cup. 

The  common  flea-bane  is  recommended 
in  the  jaundice,  to  promote  the  menfes, 

■ and  iii  the  ftrangury.  Some  alfo  m.ake 
an  ointment  of  its  leaves  and  root,  which 
is  faid  to  cure  the  itch. 

CONZA,  a town  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
in  Italy,  fituated  in  the  farther  Piinci- 
pate,  on  the  river  OfFanto,  fifty  mile^ 
fouth-eaft  of  the  city  of  Naples  : eaft 
long.  1 6°,  north  lat.  41". 

It  is  thefee  of  an  archbifliop. 

COOK,  a perfon  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  tot 
drefs  and  deliver  out  vifluals. 

A fliip’s  cook  has  an  afliftanr,  commonly 
denominated  the  cook’s  mate. 

Cook-room,  in  a ftiip,  the  place  where 
viHuals  are  drelTed. 

Thecook-room  infliips  is fometimesfitu- 
ated  in  the  hold,  but  generally  in  thefore- 
caftle,  where  thereare furnaces  contrived, 
and  other  neceffaries  for  the  purpofe. 
See  the  article  Ship. 

COOLER,  among  brewers,  diftillers, 
a large  velfel  wherein  certain  liquors  are 
cooled,  after  having  befen  boiled. 

Coolers,  in  medicine,  thofe  remedies, 
which  affefil  the.  organs  of  feeling  with 
an  immediate  fenfe  of  cold,  being  ftich 
as  have  their  parts  in  lefs  motion  than 
thofe  of  the  organs  of  feeling  ; as  fruits, 
and  all  acid  liquors  : or  they  are  fuch  as, 
by  a particular  vifcidity,  or  groffnefs  of 
parts,  give  the  animal  fluids  a greater 
conliftency  than  they  had  before,  and  con- 
fequently  retard  their  motion- ; having  lefs 
of  that  intellipe  force  on  which  iheir  heat 
depends, 


Of 
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Of  this  fort  are  cucumbers,  and  all  fub- 
ftances  producing  vifcidity. 

We  find  little  prefcribed  in  the  {hops  un- 
der the  intention  of  coolers,  but  great 
variety  may  be  made  by  the  good  houfe- 
wife  : fuch  are  lemonade  with  wine,  wine 
and  water,  and  feveral  juleps,  confifting 
of  fyrup  of  lemons  or  oranges,  with 
twine,  rofe-water,  and  the  like.  Several 
cooling  decoflions  may  alfo  be  made  of 
lemons,  pearl-barley,  liquorice,  &c.  in 
fpring  water,  adding  a little  cochineal, 
fugar,  or  rofe-water. 

COOM,  a term  applied  to  the  foot  that 
gathers  over  an  oven’s  mouth  ; alfo  for 
that  black,  greafy  fubftance,  which  works 
cut  of  the  wheels  of  carriages. 

Coom  or  foot  is  often  ufed  in  medicine, 

'^infufed  in  wine,  with  other  ingredients, 
as  an  antihyfteric,  and  againft  palpita- 
tions of  the  heart,  &c.  The  fpirit  of 
foot  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofes, 
and  is  accounted  of  great  ufe  in  cephalic 
cafes. 

COOMB,  or  Come  of  corn,  a dry  meafure, 
containing  four  buihels,  or  half  a quarter. 
See  the  article  Measure. 

OOOMINGS,  or  Coamings.  Seethear- 
cle  Coamings.  - 

Cooper,  in  geography,  the- name  of  a 
liver  in  Carolina,  in  north  America. 

Cooper,  on  board  a fhip,  he  that  looks  to 
the'calks,  and  all  other  velTels  for  beer, 
water,  or  any  other  liquor.  He  has  a 
mate  under  him. 

CO-ORDINATE,  fomething  of  equSl  or- 
der, rank,  or  degree  with  another.  See 
the  article  Order. 

CO-ORDINATION,  in  regard  of  caule, 
imports  an  order  of  caufes,  wherein 

. a variety  of  the  fame  kind,  order  and 
tendency  concur,  in  the  produilion  of  the 
fame  effeft. 

COOS,  or  Longo,  an  ifland  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, fitualed  near  the  fouth-well  coalt 
of  Natolia,  and  fubjefi  to  the  Turks: 
eaft  long.  27°  30',  north  lat.  37°. 

COPAIBA,  or  balfiim  of  Copaiba.  See 
the  article  Balsam. 

COPAL,  in  the  materia  medica,  is  a true 
relin,  being  inflammable  and  foluble  in 
oil,  tho’  it,  as  well  as  the  anime,  and 
forae  other  bodies  of  this  clafs,  is  mif- 
called  a gum. 

The  true  copal  is  a refin  of  a confider- 
ably  firm  texture,  brought  to  us  from 
South  America  in  large  malTes,  or  in  Angle 
lumps  or  drops..  The  copal  greatly  re- 
fembles  amber  in  appearance  ; it  is  of  a 
ftagrant  fmell  j its  ufte  is  fubaftfingent 


and  fomewhat  aromatic.  The  Amerieatij 
ufe  copal  as  they  do  anime,  for  diforders 
of  the  head,  by  way  of'  fumigations, 
We  do  not  ufe  it  at  all  in  medicine,  but 
an  excellent  Varnilh  is  made  of  it. 
COPARCENARY-share,  in  law,  that 
of  coparcenars.  See  the  next  article. 
COPARCENARS,  otherwife  called  farce, 
ners,  fuch  as  have  equal  portions  in  the 
inheritance  of  their  anceftor. 
Coparceners  are  fuch,  either  by  law,  or 
cuftom  ; coparceners  by  law  are  the  fe. 
male  iflue,  who,  in  default  of  heirs  male, 
come  equally  to  the  lands  of  their  ancef. 
tor.  They  may  be  obliged  to  make  par- 
tition  of  the  lands  thus  defcended,  but 
Ihould  be  made  by  coparceners  at  full 
age.  Coparceners  by  cuftom,  are  thoftr 
who,  by  fome  cuftom  of  the  country, 
challenge  equal  parts  in  fuch  lands,  as  in 
JCent,  by  the  cuftom  of  gavel-kind. 
COPE,  among  ecclefiaftical  writers,  an  or- 
nament ufually  worn  by  chanters  and 
fubchantors,  when  they  officiated  in  the 
church  folemnity.  It  is  alfo  worn  by 
romifh  biffiops,  and  other  ordinaries  j 
and  reaches  from  the  ffioulders  to  the  feet, 
Cope,  among  miners,  a duty  of  iix-pence 
for  every  load  of  ore.  See  Load. 
COPEL,  or  CopPEL.  See  Coppel. 
COPENHAGEN,  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  Denmark,  fitualed  on  the  eaftern 
■ fliore  of  the  ifland  of  Zealand,  upon  a 
fine  bay  of  the  Baltic  fca,  not  far  from 
the  (trait  called  the  Sound  : eaft  long, 
13°,  and  north  lat.  55°  30'. 

It  is  a ftrong  town,  about  five  miles 
' in  circumference,  fortified  after  the 
modern  way  ; and  the  harbour  is  fut- 
rounded  by  forts  and  platforms,  its  en- 
trance being  fo  narrow,  that  only  one 
fliip  can  pnfs  in  at  a time.  It  has  an  uni- 
verlity  and  military  academy,  and  is  re- 
markable  for  one  of  the  fintft  mufeums, 
or  collection  of  curiofities,  in  Europe. 
COPERAS,  or  Copperas,  in  natural hif- 
tory.  See  the  article  CofperAsI 
COPERNICAN,  in  general,  fomelhinj 
belonging  to  Copernicus.  Hence, 

COPERNICAN-SYSTEM,  or  HYPOTHESIS, 
that  fyftem  of  the  world,  wherein  the  fun 
is  fuppofed  at  reft  in  the  center,  and  tlis 
planets,  with  the  earth,  to  move  in  ellip- 
fes  round  him. 

The  fun  and  ftars  are  here  fup()ofed  st 
reft,  and  that  diurnal  motion  which  they 
appear  to  have  from  eaft  to  weft,  is  im- 
puted to  the  earth’s  motion  from  weft  to 
eaft,  round  its  axis.  See  the  articki 
Earth  and  Planbts, 
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This  fyftem  was  received  of  old  by  Phi- 
lolaus,  Ariftarchus,  and  Pythagoras,  from 
which  laft  it  had  the  name  of  the  pytha- 
goric  fyftem  : it  was  alfo  held  by  Archi- 
medes; but  after  him  it  became  negleft- 
ed,  and  even  forgotten  for  many  ages, 
till  it  was  revived  by  Copernicus,  about 
the  year  1500,  and  from  him  named  the 
copernican  fyftem. 

According  to  this  hypotheCs,  the  fun  is 
fiippofed  very  near  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  whole  fyftem,  and  in  the  common 
focus  of  every  one  of  the  planetary  or- 
bits: next  him  mercury  performs  his  re- 
volution around  him  5 next  mercury  is 
the  orbit  of  venus  ; and  next  to  venus^ 
our  earth,  with  its  attendant  or  fecon- 
iiary  the  moon,  performing  a joint  cou'rfe, 
and  in  their  revolution  meafuring  out  the 
annual  period.  Next  the  earth  is  mars, 
the  firft  of  the  fuperipr  planets  ; next 
him  Jupiter,  and  laft  of  all  faturn.  See 
plate  L.  fig.  3. 

Thefe,  and  the  comets  are  the  conftituent 
parts  of  the  fblar  fyftem,  which  is  now 
received  and  approved  as  the  only  true 
one,  for  the  reafons  foUovving,.  See  the 
articles  Comet,  Venus,  Mars,  &c. 

I.  It  Is  moft  fimple,  and  agreeable  to 
the  tenor  of  nature  in  all  her  aflions  ; 
for  by  the  two  motions  of  the  earth,  all 
the  phenomena  of  the  heavens  are  refolv- 
etl,  which,  by  other  hypothefes,  are  in- 
explicable, without  a great  number  of 
Ollier  motions,  contrary  to  philofophical 
reafonings.  See  the  articles  PTOLEMAIC 
and  Tychonic. 

a.  It  is  more  rational  to  fuppofe  that  the 
earth  moves  round  the  fun,  than  that  the 
huge  bodies  of  the  planets,  the  ftupen- 
dous  body  of  the  fun,  and  the  immenfe 
fiiniament  of  ftars,  Ihould  all  move  round 
iheinconfiderable  body  of  the  earth,  every 
twenty-four  hours. 

3.  But  that  harmony  which,  upon  this 
fuppofitlon,  runs  through  the  whole  folar 
lyltem,  wonderfully  confirms  this  hypo- 
tlielis,  mx.  that  the  motions  of  all  the 
planets,  both  primary  and  fecondary,  are 
governed  and  regulated  by  one  and  the 
lame  law,  which  is,  that  the  fquares  of 
the  periodical  times  of  the  primary  pla- 
nets, are  to  each  other  as  the  cubes  of 
their  diftances  from  the  fun  ; and  like- 
wife  the  fquares  of  the  periodical  times 
of  the  fecondaries  of  any  primary,  are  to 
each  other  as  the  cubes  of  their  diftances 
li'otn  that  primary.  Now  the  moon, 
which,  in  the  copernican  fyftem,  is  a fe- 
condary of  the  earth,  in  the  'cither  hypo- 
VOL.  I. 


thefis  is  a primary  one  ; and  fo  the  rule 
cannot  take  place,  becaufe  -the  periodical 
time,  conlidered  as  that  of  a primary  one, 
does  not  agree  therewith.  See  the  article 
Period,  &'c. 

4.  Again,  this  Angle  confideration,  Mr. 
Whifton  thinks  enough  to  eftablifli  the 
motion  of  the  earth  for  ever,  'vix.  If  the 
earih  does  not  move  round  the  fun,  the 
fun  muft  move,  with  the  moon,  round 
the  earth.  Now  the  diftance  of  the  (un, 
to  that  of  the  moon,  being  as  10,000 
to  46,  and  the  moon’s  period  being  lefs 
than  a8  days,  the  fun’s  period  woidd  be 
found  no  lels  than  *41  years,  whereas, 
in  fafl,  it  is  but  one  year. 

5.  The  fun  is  the  fountain  of  light  and 
heat,  which  it  irradiates  through  all  the 
fyftem,  and,  therefore,  it  ought  to  be 
placed  in  the  center,  fo  that  the  planeis 
may,  at  all  times,  have  it  in  an  uniform 
and  equable  manner: 

6.  For,  if  the  earth  be  in  the  center,  and 
the  fun  and  planets  revolve  about  it,  the 
planets  would  then,  like  the  comets,  be 
fcorched  with  heat,  when  neareft  the  fun, 
and  frozen  with  cold  in  their  aphelia, 
or  greateft  diftance,  which  is  not  to  be 
fuppofed. 

7.  If  the  fun  be  placed  in  the  center  of 
the  fyftem,  we  have  then  the  rational 
hypothefis  of  the  planets  being  all  moved 
ahont  the  fun,  by  the  liniverfal  law  or 
power  of  gravity  arifing  from  his  valt 
body,  and  every  thing  will  anfwer  to  the 
laws  of  circular  riiotion  and  central  forces; 
but  otherwife,  we  are  wholly  in  the  dark, 
and  know  nothing  of  the  laws  and  ope- 
rations of  nature. 

8.  But  happily  we  are  able  to  give  not 
only  reafons,  but  demonftrative  proofs, 
that  the  fun  does  polTefs  the  center  of  the 
fyftem,  and  that  the  planets  move  about' 
it  at  the  diftance  and  in  the  order  affigned 
in  this  and  in  other  places.  See  the  article 
Distance.  . awosi 

The  firft  is,  that  mercury  and  venus  are 
ever  obferved  to  have  two  eonjunflions 
with  the  fun,  but  no  oppofition,  which 
could  not  happen  unlefs  the  orbits  of 
thefe  planets  lay  within  the  orbit  of  the 
earth. 

9.  The  fecond  is,  that  mars,  Jupiter, 
and  faturn,  have  each  their  conjunftion* 
and  oppofitions  to  the  fun  alternate  and 
fucceflively,  which  could  not  be,  unl#fs 
their  orbits  were  exterior  to  the  orbit'  of 
the  earth. 

lO;  In  the  third  place,  the  'greateft  elon- 
gation or  dfflance  of  mercury  from'  th« 
i D fyttg 
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fim,  Ts  about  28°,  and  that  of  venus  47°; 
wliicli  ani'wers  exa£tly  to  their  diftance 
in  this  fy.ftem,  though  in  the  ptoleniean 
fyftein  they  might,  and  would,  fonie- 
times,  he  feen  iSo  from  the  fun,  ’vix. 
in  oppolition  to  hint, 
ji.  Fourtlily,  in  this  difpofition  of  the 
planets,  they  wiil  all  of  them  be  fome- 
times  much  nearer  to  the  earth  than  at 
others  ; the  confequence  of  which  is,  that 
theirbrightnefs  and  fplendor,ard  alfo  their 
apparent  diameters,  will  be  proportion- 
ally greater  at  one  time  than  another  ; 
and  this  vve  obferve  to  be  true  every  day. 
Thus  the  apparent  diameter  of  venus, 
when  greatelf,  is  near  66",  but  when 
Jealf,  not  more  than  9"  and  a half;  of 
mars,  when  greatelf,  it  is  21",  but  when 
dealt,  no  more  than  i''  and  a half ; where- 
as, by  the  ptolemean  hypothelis,  they 
ought  always  to  be  equal. 

32.  The  fifth  is,  that  when  the  planets 
are  viewed  with  a good  telefeope,  they 
appear  v^ith  different  phafes,  or  with  dif- 
ferent parts  of  their  bodies  enlightened. 
Thus  venus  is  Ibmetimes  new,  then  horn- 
ed, and  afterwards  dichotomized,  then 
gibbous,  afterwards  full,  and  fb  increafes 
and  decreafes  her  light  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  mdoD,  and  as  the  copernican 
fyfttm  requires. 

•j  3.  The  li.itth  is,  that  the  planets,  all  of 
them,  do  fometimes  appear  direft  in  mo- 
tion, fometimes  retrograde,  and  at  other 
times  Ifationary.  Thus,  venus,  as  (he 
palfes  (rom  her  greatelf  elongation  weft- 
ward,  to  her  gieatelf  elongation  eaft- 
Ward,  will  appear  dire£t  in  motion,  but 
retrograde  as  Ihe  paffes  froth  the  latter 
to  the  former  ; and  when  (he  is  in  thole 
points  of  greatelf  diftance  from  the  fun, 
llie  fceras  for  fomo  time  Ifationary.  All 
which  is  necelfary  upon  the  copernican 
hypothecs,  but  cannot  happen  in  any 
other.. 

14.  The  feventh  is,  fhat  the  bodies  of 
.'inerctiry  and  venus,  in  their  lower  con-  ^ 
jtinffious  vyflh  the  fun,  are  hid  behind 
the  fun’s  body,  and  in  the  tipper  con- 
juncSfions  are  feen  to  pafs  over  the  fun’s, 
body,  or  diflc,  in  form  of  a blaclc  round 
fpot,  jvhich  is  necelfary  in  the  coperni- 
can lyffetn,  but  impoliible  in  the  ptole- 
inean  I'ylfem. 

15.  The  eighth,  and  laft,  is,  that  the  times 
in  which  thefe  conjunfifions,  oppolitioivs, 
Ifations,  and  retrpgradations  of  the  pla- 
nets happen,  are  not  fuch  as  they  would 
be  were  the  earth  at  reft  in  its  orbit,  but, 
precifely  fucli  as  would  happen,  vrere  the  • 
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earth  to  move,  and  all  the  planets  in  ihe 
periods  afllgned  them  ; and  therefore 
this,  and  no  other,  can  be  the  true  fjf. 
tern  of  the  world. 

COPERNICUS,  the  name  of  an  alfrono. 
mical  inftrument,  inventedby  Mr. 'Wliif. 
ton,  to  exhibit  the  motion  and  pliKno- 
inena  of  the  planets,  both  primary  and 
fecondary.  It  is  built  upon  the  coper- 
nican fylfein,  and  for  that  reafon  called 
by  this  name.  It  confifts  of  feveral  con. 
centrical  circles  of  wood,  upon  which  are 
infcrfbed  numbers,  transferred  hither 
from  the  aftronomical  tables,  by  the  va- 
rious difpofilions  of  thefe  circles,  which 
are  made  fo  as  to  Hide  within  each  other, 
by  which  queftions  are  folved  fo  as  to  lave 
long  calculations.  ■ To  exhibit  ecllpfe 
there  is  a particular  apparatus,  confiding 
of  a terreftrial  globe,  I’o  difpofed,  as  that, 
being  turned  round  its  axis,  the  light  of 
the  fun,  or  a candle  projeffed  through  a 
glafs  plane,  marked  out  into  concentric 
circles,  expi-efl'es  the  digits  of  the  ecllpfe ; 
and  thus  is  the  path  of  the  ecllpfe,  with 
its  degree  or  quantity  in  any  part  of  the 
path,  reprefented  with  great  accuracy. 
The  inventor  of  this  inftrument  has  wrote 
a treatife  purpofely  to  explain  it. 
COPHTS,  CoPHTi,  or  Copts,  a name 
, given  to  fuch  of  the  chriftians  of  Egypt, 
as  are  of  the  fe6l  of  Jacobites. 

The  cophts  have  a patriarch,  who  is 
ftiled  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  having 
eleven  or  twelve  bifliops  under  him,  hot 
no  arcliblfliop.  The  reft  of  the  clergy, 
whether  fecular  or  regular,  are  of  the  or- 
del'  of  St.  Antony,  St.  Paul,  and  St, 
Macarius,  each  of  whom  have  their  mo- 
nalteries.  The  coplits  have  feven  facta- 
ments,  ‘uiz.  baptifm,  the  eucharift,  con- 
firmation, ordination,  faith,  falling,  and 
prayer.  They  deny  the  holy  gliod  to 
proceed  from  the  Ton  ; they  only  allow  of 
three  oecumenical  councils,  fhat  of  Nice, 
Conftanfinople  and  Ephel'us.  They  only 
allow  of  one  nature,  will,  and  operation 
in  Jel'us  Chrift,  after  the  union  of.llie 
.humanity  with  the  divinity.  ’With  re- 
gard to  their  difcipline,  they  circuni- 
cife  their  children  before  baptifm  ; they 
ordain  deacons  at^five  years  of  age) 
they  allow  of  marriage  in  the  fecond  de- 
gree, and  put  away  their  wives,  and  ef- 
pniife  Olliers,  while  the  firft  are  living; 
. they  forbear  to  eat  blood,  and  believe  in 
a baptifm  by  fire,  which,  according  to 
foinc,  they  confer  by  applying  a red  hot 
iron  to  their  cheeks  or  forelfead. 
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COPHTIC,  or  Coptic  language,  is 
that  fpoke  ^’y  t'’®  Coplits,  being  the  an- 
lieiit  language  of  the  Egyptians,  inter- 
mixed with  the  greek,  and  the  charadlers 
ofit  being  thofe  of  the  greek. 

The  antient  Coptic  is  now  a dead^Ian- 
ffuige,  to  he  met  with  no  where  but  in 
books,  and  thole  only  tranflations  of  the 
Pfiplures,  and  of  ecclefiaftical  offices,  or 
others  that  have  a relation  thereto  ; the 
language  now  ufed  over  all  the  country 
being  that  of  the  arabic. 

CoPHTic  MONKS,,  religious,  among  the 
chrillians  of  Egypt,  who  have  the  highett 
veneration  for  a monadic  life,  confidering 
it  as  the  philofophy  of  tlie  law  of  Jefus 
Clirid,  the  monks  as  terreftrial  angels, 
or  celeftial  men.  They  are  obliged  to 
part  with  their  poffeffions,  to  renounce 
marriage  for  ever,  to  live  in  defarts,  to 
be  cloathed  in  wool,  and  to  eat  no  meat. 

COPIA.  libelli  dcUberanda,  a writ  that  lies 
where  a perfon  cannot  get  the  copy  of  a 
' libel  from  a judge  of  the  fpirilual  court. 

COPIAPO,  a port-town  of  Chili,  in  South 
America,  fituated  on  the  Pacific  ocean  at 
the  mouth  of  a river  of  the  fame  name, 
in  75°  weft  long,  and  25°  fouth  lat. 

COPIATA,  a man, of  a particular  order 
in  the  primitive  church,  whofe  buGnefs  it 
was  to  bury  ithe  dead,  by  preparing  the 
graves,  wrapping  up  the  dead  bodies, 
&f.  being  accounted  a work  of  piety, 
wherefore  the  copiatm  were  conlidered  as 
having  a relation  to  the  clergy. 

COPING,  or  Copping  of  a nuall.  In  archi- 
tefture,  the  top  or  covert  of  a wall,  made 
Hoping,  to  carry  off  the  wet. 

Coping  o'ver,  in  carpentry,  a fort  of  hang- 
ing over,  not  fquare  to  its  upright,  but 
bevelling  on  its  under  fide,  till  it  end  in 
an  edge. 

COPIVI,  or  balfam  of  CoPiVl.  See  the' 
article  Balsam. 

COPPEL,  CoPEL,  or  Cuppel,  a chemi- 
cal veffel  made  of  earth,  pretty  thick, 
and  of  the  form  of  a platter  or  dilh.  See 
plate  LIII.  fig.  3. 

It  fuftains  the  higheft  degree  of  fire,  and 
retains  all  fufed  metals  : but  in  it  all  the 
foffile  portions  of  any  metal,  when  mixed 
with  fufed  lead,  are  carried  off,  except 
gold  and  filver,  which  are  left  behind  in 
linall  globules.  See  Assaying. 

This  Veffel  has  a fmall  cavity,  which  is  a 
kind  of  obtufe,  fpherical  fegraent,  with  a 
canal  at  Its  margin,  through  which  the 
metal  examined  may  be  the  more  com- 
modioufly  poured  out.  The  external 
furface  of  the  coppel  is  fomewhat  like  a 


truncated  cone,  that  it  may  ftand  the 
anore  fecurely.  It  may  be  made  of  dif- 
ferent bulks,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
metal  to  he  tried;  and  may  be  made  ei- 
ther of  fome  proper  earth,  or  of  aflies  ob- 
tained from  the  calcined  bones  almolf  of 
any  animals,  except  thofeofhogs;  for 
the  coppels  made  -of  ihefe,  befules  lead 
and  other  foffils,  alfo  abloib  foine  parts 
of  gold  and  filver.  The  allies  of  cal- 
cined plants  are  alfo  proper  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  |Uovlded  tlieirfalts  are  well  waflied 
out  of  them,  I^laifter  alfo  of  fome  kinds, 
Cramer  thinks  preferable  to  qny  other 
materials  for  this  purpofe  : the  fmaller 
bones  of  calves,  oxen,  llieep  and  horfes 
are  mod  commonly  ufed,  and  thefe  are 
the  more  eafily  calcined  the  longer  they 
have  been  expofed  to  the  injuiy  of  the. 
weather.  A fmall  quantity  of  the  allies 
of  thefe  bones,  after  being  calcineil  to  the 
highelldegree  of  wliitenels,  is  to  be  tritu- 
rated in  a mortar,  then  put  into  an 
earthen  veffel,  and  a fecond  time  cal- 
cined in  a ftrong  fire,  for  fome  hours  ; 
afterwards  the  allies  muft  be  wallied  with 
■water,  and  levigated  to  a fine  powder, 
which,  when  moiftened  by  water  and 
the  white  of  an  egg,  till  the  mafs  colieres, 
is  to  be  excavated  with  a peftil  ; then  a 
folution  of  the  powder  of  vitriol  may  be 
fprinkled  over  the  furlace,  and  the  coppel 
laid  by  in  a dry  place,  after  the  inequali- 
ties, protuberating  on  the  upper  margins 
and  the  bottoms  are  cut  off  with  alltarp 
knife. 

COPPELLING,  or  Cupelling,  In  che- 
miftry,  is  the  putting  metallic  fubftances 
into  a coppel,  or-covered  veffel,  made  of 
bone-alhes,  and  fet  in  a naked  fire,  to  try 
what  gold  or  filver  they  will  afford.  See 
the  article  Assaying. 

COPPER,  cuprum,  conftitules  a diftinft 
genus  of  metals,  being  next  to  iron  in 
i'pecific  gravity,  but  lighter  than  gold, 
filver,  or  lead. 

Copper  is  not  unfrequently  found  native 
and  malleable,  fometimes  in  fmall  and 
lleiider  fibres,  and  fometimes  in  little 
globular  and  irregujar  maffes.  How- 
ever it  is  moft  frequently  found  in  the 
(fate  of  ore,  ftimetimes  blended  with  the 
ftrata  of  Hones,  where  it  difeovers  itfelf 
in  blue  dr  green  efflorefcences.  The 
green  and  blue  ochers  alio  are  a fort  of 
ores  of  copper,  and  the  pyrilae  and^inar- 
cafites  frequently  contain  large  quantities 
of  this  metal.  There  is  alio  a rich  kind 
of  copper-ore,  of  a reddifh-grey  colour  ; 
and  another  of  a dufky  purple,  or  blackilh 
j D a colour. 
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co'our.  But  befides  all  tliefe,  there  are 
two  other  appearances  of  copper- ore, 
known  by  the  narnes  of  lapis  lazuli,  and 
the  turrois,  or  turquoil'e.  See  the  article 
Lazuli,  &c. 

In  Germany  and  Sweden  there  are  very 
good  mines  of  copper-ore,  and  we  have 
ibnie  in  England  little  inferior  to  the 
fineft  fwedilli  .nes. 

In  order  to  difcover  whether  the  pyrites 
contains  any  copper,  let  it  be  loaded  in 
an  open  fire,  and  a folniion  made  by 
puuring  upon  it  a quantity  of  warm 
water:  into  this  folution  let  iron  plates, 
perfe6flv  clean  and  free  from  greafe,  be 
iinmerled  ; and  if  the  pyrites  contains 
any  copper,  it  will  flick  to  thefe  iron 
plates,  in  form  of  a fine  yellow  powder. 
As  to  the  method  of  obtaining  copper 
from  the  ore,  this  laft  being  previoufly 
waflied  and  powdered,  is  fmelted  by 
means  of  a black  flux,  and  the  metal  is 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  veflel  when, 
cold,  in  the  form  of  a folid  and  malleable 
niafs  ; which  may  be  farther  refined,  by 
repeating  the  operation. 

Phyficians  condemn  the  internal  ufe  of 
copper  in  any  form  ; all  its  preparations 
being  accounted  ppifonous.  However, 
qs  it  is  a very  ftrong  emetic,  in  cafes  of 
poifon,  where  vomits  are  highly  neceffary 
to  throw  it  up  again,  nothing  is  more 
efficacious  : for  it  frequently  happens  that 
even  foods,  by  Handing  long  in  copper 
veflels,  acqtrre  an  emetic  quality,  which 
has  very  bad  effeifs  ; in  w'hich  cafe  milk, 
oil,  and  butler  are  accounted  good  anti- 
dotes, 

preparations  of  CovFEV.,  sre,  i.  Flowers 
of  copper, yforitierij,  faid  to  be  a medicine 
much  tiled  externally  amongfl:  the  an- 
tierts,  hut  now  dilfegarded  ; and  iti : 
prtpared  by  melting  a quantity  of  com- 
mon, pure  copper,  and  throwing  water 
upon  it,  juft  as  it  begins  to  cool,  which 
makes  the  whole  mafs  of  the  metal  break 
into  fmall  grannies,  called  Jlores  arts. 
SI,  Verdigreafe,  arngo  arts.  3.  Calci- 
ned copper,  or  as  ujiutn,  4.  Flakes,  or 
fcales  of  copper,  /quanta  oris,  being 
a preparation  of  much  the  fame  nature 
with  calcined  copper.  5,  The  blue  eve- 
water,  aqua,  fapphirina.  And,  6.  Mr. 
Boyle’s  ens  ajeneris eacL  of  which  arti- 
cles fee  under  their  feveral  heads. 

COPPERAS,  a name  given  to  the  fafli- 
fious  green  vitriol.  See  Vitriol. 

The  englilh  copperas  is  made  at  Dcpt- 
fcrtl,  \ in  the  following  iiianner,  from 
pyiiiae.  See  the  article  pYRiTjs. 


' A heap  of  thefe  Hones,  two  or  three  feet 
thick,  is  laid  in  a bed  Well  rammed 
• where  being  turned  once  in  fix  mrntln’ 
in  five  or  fix  years,  by  the  aftion  of  the 
air  and  rain,  they  begin  to  d.ffolve,  and 
yield  a liquor  which  is  received  in  pit? 
and  thence  conveyed  into  a ciltern,  in  a 
boiling  houfe.  The  liquor  at  length  be- 
ing  pumped  out  of  the  ciflern  into  a 
leaden  boiler,  and  a quantity  of  iron  add- 
ed  thereto,  in  two  or  three  days  the  boil, 
ing  is  compleated;  care  having  been 
taken  all  along  to  fupply  it  with  frelli 
quantities  of  iron,  and  to  reHore  the  boil- 
ing, whenever  it  feems  to  abate.  When 
boiled  lufficiently  it  is  drawn  off  into  a 
cooler,  with  flicks  acrofs,  where  it  is  left 
14  or  15  days  to  flioot.  The  ufes  of  cop. 
peras  are  numerous.  It  is  the  chief  in- 
gredient  in  the  dying  of  wool,  cloths, 
and  hats,  black  ; in  making  ink,  in  tan- 
ning  and  dreffing  leather,  &fr.  and  from 
hence  is  prepared  oil  of  vitriol,  and  « 
kind  of  (panifli  brown  for  painters.  In 
tnedicine,  it  is  rarely  prefcribed  under  the 
name  of  copperas,  but  it  is  a ti  ne  fait  of 
iron,  and  often  prefcribed  under  that 
name,  and  ufed  inflcad  of  the  genuine  pie. 
paratlon  5 our  chemifls  in  general  giving 
themfelves  no  further  trouble  about  the 
making  of  that  fait,  than'to  diffolve  and 
purify  the  common  copperas,  and  fhoot 
it  again  into  cryflals.  It  is  a noble  de. 
oblfruent,  and  is  a great  medicine  in  the 
fuppreflion  of  the  menfes,  but  fltould  be 
ufed  with  caution.’  In  large  dofes  it 
proves  emetic,  and,  in  fmall,  is  found's 
good  remedy  againfl  worms, 
COPPICE,  or  Copse,  a little  wood  con- 
ftfling  of  under  woods,  or  fitch  as  may 
be  raifed  either  by  fowing  or  planting. 
When  they  are  intended  to  be  raifed 
from  mafl  or  feed,  the  ground  is  plough- 
ed, in  the  fame  manner  as  it  is  for  corns 
and  either  in  autumn  or  in  fpi  ing,  good 
ftore  of  fuch  mafls,  nuts,  feeds,  berries, 
6fc.  are  to  be  fown  with  the  grafs,  which 
crop  is  to  be  cut,  and  then  the  land 
laid  for  wood.  They  may  alfo  he 
planted  about  autumn,  with  young  fels, 
or  plants,  in  rows  about  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  diflance.  If  the  copies  happen  to 
grow  thin,  the  befl  way  of  thickening 
them  is  to  lay  fome  of  the  branclie.5  or 
layers  of  the  trees,  that  lye  nearefl  to  the 
bare  places,  on  the  ground,  or  a little  in 
the  ground  1 this  detained  with  a hook 
or  two,  and  covered  with  frefh  mould,  at  a 
cornpetent  depth,  wii!  produce  a world  of 
ftickeis,  and  thicken  a copfe  fpeedily. 

' ' COPULAj 
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GOPUI'A.,  ill  logic,  the  verb  that  corne6ls 
any  two  terras  in  an  affirmative  or  nega- 
tive ; as  rkhp  make  a man  happy  ; where 
maie  is  the  copula  : no  ntoeaknefs  is  any 
virtue ; where  is  is  the  copula. 

COPULATION,  the  aft  of  generation,  or 
the  congre’fs  of  the  male  and  female, 
otherwil'e  called  coition.  See  the  articles 
Coition  and  Generation. 

COPULATIVE  PROPOSITIONS,  inlogic, 
tliofe  where  the  fubjeft  and  predicate  are 
fo  linked  together,  by  copulative  con- 
junftions,  that  they  may  be  all  feverally 
affirmed  or  denied  one  of  another.  Ex- 
ample, Riches  and  honours  are  apt  to  elate 
the  mind,  and  increafe  the  number  of  our 
hfires. 

Copulative  con-junction.  See  the 
article  CONJUNCTION. 

Copy,  in  a law  fenfe,  fignifies  the  tran- 
fcript  of  any  original  writing,  as  the  copy 
of  a patent,  charter,  deed,  &c. 

A common  deed  cannot  be  proved  by  a 
copy  or  counterpart,  where  the  original 
may  be  procured.  But  if  the  deed  be 
inrolled,  certifying  an  attefled  copy,  is 
proof  of  the  imollment,  and  fuch  copy 
may  be  given  in  evidence. 

Copy  is  alfo  tiled  for  the  imitation  of  an 
original  work,  more  particularly  in  paint- 
ing, draught,  figure,  C^c. 

Copy,  among  printers,  denotes  the  ma- 
nufcript,  or  original  of  a book,  given  to 
be  printed; 

Copy-HOLD,  a tenure  for  which  a tenant 
has  nothing  to  fhew  but  the  copy  of  the 
rolls  made  by  the  fteward  of  the  lord’s 
court. 

It  is  called  a bafe  tenure,  becaufe  the 
tenant  holds  the  land  at  the  will  of  the 
lord.  However  it  is  not  limply  at  the 
will  of  the  lord,  but  according  to  the 
cullom  of  the  manor  by  which  fuch  eftate 
is  defcendible,  and  the  tenants  heirs  may 
inherit  it  j and  a copy-holder,  fo  long 

. as  he  does  his  fervices,  and  does  not 
break  the  cuftom,  cannot  be  ejefted  by 
the  lord ; and  if  he  be,  he  fliall  have 
trefpafs  againft  him. 

Some  copyholds  the  tenants  hold  by  the 
verge  in  antient  demefne  ; and  tho’  held 
by  copy,  yet  they  are  a kind  of  freehold  : 
and  other  copyholds  are  fuch  as  tenants 
hold  by  common  tenure,  called  mere 
copyhold. 

If  a perfon  would  devife  a copyhold 
eftate,  he  cannot  do  it  by  his  will,  but 
he  mult  furrender  to'  the  ufe  of  his  laft 
will  and  teftament,  and  in  his  will  declare 
lli$  iiitent  i and  here  the  lands  do  not 


pafs  by  the  will,  but  by  the  furrender 
thus^made. 

Copyhold  inheritances  have  no  collateral 
j qualities,which  donot  concern  thedefeent, 
as  to  make  them  alfets  to  bind  the  heir, 
or  whe.-eof  the  wife  may  be  endowed, 
&c.  They  are  not  extendible  in  exe- 
cution, but  are  within  the  afts  againft 
bankrupts,  and  the  ftatutes  of  limitation. 

C0PY-H01.DER,  one  who  is  admitted  tenant 
of  lands  or  tenements  within  a manor, 
which,  time  out  of  mind,  by  ufe  and 
cuftom  of  the  manor,  have  been  demi- 
fable  and  demifed  to  fuch  as  will  take 
them  in  fee-fimple,  or  fee-tale,  for  life, 
years,  or  at  will,  according  to  the  cuftom 
of  the  manor  by  copy  of  court- roll.  But 
is  generally  where  thS  tenant  has  fuCh 
eftate  either  in  fee  or  for  three  lives. 

COQ^  AD  MED.  CONSUMPT.  amongphy- 
ficians,  is  an  abbreviation  for  coque  ad 
medietatis  confumptionem,  i.  e.  Boilit  till, 
half  of  it  be  confuined. 

Colins.  coque  in  fufficiente  quan- 

titate aquee,  i.  e.  Boil  in  a I'ufficient  quan- 
tity of  water. 

Coq^  s.  A.  coque fecundum artem,  i.  e.  Boil 
according  to  art. 

COQUIMBO,  a port-town  of  Chili,  in 
SouthAmerica,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river  of  the  fame  name,  which  difeharges 
itfelf  into  the  Pacific  ocean  : weft  long, 
75°  10',  and  fouth  lat.  30". 

COR,  thcHEART,  in  anatomy.  SeeHE  art. 

Cor  caroli,  in  aftronomy,  an  extra- 
conftellated  flat  in  the  northern  hemi- 
fpbere,  fituated  between  the  coma  bere- 
nices,  and  urfa  major,  fo  called  by  Dr. 
Halley  in  honour  of  king  Charles. 

Cor  HYDRjE,  a fixed  ftar  of  the  firft  mag- 
nitude, in  the  conftellation  of  hyijra. 
See  the  article  Hydra. 

Cor  leonis,  ocregulus,  in  aftronomy, 
a fixed  ftar  of  the  firft  magnitude,  in  the 
conftellation  leo.  See  LEO. 

Cor  veneris,  the  name  of  a beautiful 
kind  of  heart-lhells,  called  alfo  corbovis. 
See  the  article  Cardia. 

CORACOBRACHIALIS,  in  anatomy,  3 
mufcle  that  has  its  origin  at  the  coraA 
coide  procefs  of  the  fcapula,  and  its  termi- 
nation about  the  middle  part  of  the  arm. 
Itfervcs  toliftthearm  obliquely  outwards. 

CORACOHYOID.^US,  in  anatomy,  a 
mufcle  which  having  its  origin  from  the 
upper  edge  of  the  fcapula,  near  its  neck, 
afeends  obliquely  under  the  maftoic^Eeus, 
and  is  inlerted  in  the  os  hyoides,  which 
it  ferves  to  pull  obliquely  dovvnwards. 
See  the  article  Hyoides, 
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CORACOIDES,  in  anatomy,  a fmall 
fliarp  procefs  of  the  fcapula,  fo  called 
fiom  its  I'efembling  a crow’s  bill. 

• The  coracoide  procefs  in  infants,  is  but 
a cartilage, ' afterwards  it  becomes  an 
epiphyfis  ; and,  after  this,  about  the  age 
of  fixteen,,it  is  perceiretl  to  be  a feparate 
bone.  It  ferves  to  ftrengthen  the  articu-  ^ 
Jation  of  the  {houlder,  and  gives  origin 
to  one  of  the  mufcles  of  the  arm. 

CORACOMANTES,  in  antiquity,  per- 

■“  fons  who. foretold  events  from  their  ob- 
fervations  on  crows. 

CORAL,  in  natural  hiftory,  a produftion 
of  the  fea,  ufually  marked  among  the 
number  of  marine  plants.  See  plate 
Lli  fig-  3- 

It  has  been  doubted  by  fome  authors  of 
great  credit,  whether  coral  were  properly 
a plant  or  not:  fome,  with  Dr.  Wood- 

■ ward,  make  it  a foffile  produflion,  form- 
ed as  cryftals  and  fpars  are : others  re- 
fer it  to  the  animal  tribe,  of  which  opi- 
nion many  of  the  french  naturalifts  are 
at  prefent.  But  as  it  is  found  to  grow 
and  to  take  its  nourilhment  in  the  man- 
ner of  plants,  and  to  produce  flowers 
and  feeds,  or  at  leaft  a matter  analogous 
to  feeds,  there  requires  no  farther  argu- 
ment to  prove  that  it  truly  and  properly 
is  of  the  vegetable  kind.  Boccone  dif- 
covered  its  nutritious  juice  lodged  in 
cells  under  the  bark  or  rind,  and  count 
Mavfigli,  the  flowers  and  feeds. 

The  coral  plant,  called  corallum  byTour- 
nefort,  and  ifis  by  I.innceus,  and  ranked 
by  this  laft  author  among  the  cryploga- 
mia  lilhophytorum,  is  of  the  fame  hard- 
nefs  and  Itony  nature  throughout,  and 
that  as  well  while  growing  under  the 
water,  as  when  it  has  been  ever  fo  long 
expofed  to  the  air.  All  that  has  . given 
occafion  to  the  vulgar  opinion  of  coral’s 
being  foft  while  in  the  fea,  is  that  it  has 
a foft  and  thin  coat  of  a criiftaceous 
, matter,  covering  it  while  it  is  growing, 
and  vdrich  is  taken  off  before  it  is  packed 
up  for  nfe.  It  grows  to  (tones,  or  any 
other  ('olid  fubftances,  without  a root,  or 
without  any  way  penetrating  them  as 
plants  do  the  earth  ; and  not  only  to 
rocks  and  fiones,  but  to  fljells,  old  iron 
snftniments,  broken  glafs,  earthen  vef- 
fels,  and  even  to  the  bones  of  men  lying 
at.  the  bottom'  of  the  fea  ; all  thefe  hav- 
ing been  found  with  regular  and  fine 
plants  of  red  coi'al  growing  from  them. 
The  red  coral  i.s  met  with  in  apothecaries 
■fiiops  in  fmall  branched  pieces  of  the 
fhicknefs  of  a packthread,  of.  a pale  red 
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colour,  and  ufually  ftriated  longitnciinally' 
on  the  furface.  Thefe  are  the  fmal) 
branches  of  the  plant,  the  larger  and  (in'er 
pieces  being  ufed  for  beads  and  other  toys, 
where  a larger  price  is  paid  for  them! 
Medical  authors  give  us  receipts  for  a 
great  many  preparations  of  coral,  as  tna- 
gilfeiies,  tinftures,  fyrups  and  falts, 
prefent,  however,  they  are  difufed,  and 
we  know  it  in  the  fliops  in  no  other  form 
but  that  of  the' powder  finely  levigated 
which  is  prefcribed  as  an  aftrirgent  and 
abforbent  in  diarrhoeas,  the  fluor  albis 
&c.  with  other  medicines  of  the  fame 
intention.  We  hear  alfoof  a white  coral 
and  many  fuppofe  it  fo  poffefs  greater 
virtues  than  the  red  j but  what  we  meet 
with  in  the  (hops  under  this  name,  isa- 
fpecies  of  another  fea-plant,  the  madre. 
pora.  See  the  article  M.'iDrepob.a. 
There  is  a black  coral,  of  the  fame  llony 
fubftance  with  the  red,  ahd  asgloffyas 
the. blacked  marble  ; but  we  fee  no  iuth 
thing  in  the  (hops : what  is  kept  under 
this  name,  is  a plant  of  a quite  different 
genus,  not  of  a (tony  but  a tough  and 
horny  texture,  and  is  the  lythophyton  de- 
feribed  by  authors  under  the  name  of  li- 
thophyton  nigrum  arboreum,  anti  corah 
- lum  nigrum  ofiicinarum.  See  the  arti- 
tide  Coralline. 

Coral  fijbery.  Red  coral  is  found  in 
the  Mediterranean,  on  thefliores  of  Pro- 
vence, from  cape  de  la  Couroniie  toihat 
of  St.  Tropez;  about  the  ides  of  Ma- 
jorca and  Minorca  j on  the  fouth  of 
Sicily  ; on  the  coafts  of  Africa  ; and, 
laftly,  in  the  Ethiopic  oedan,  about  cape 
Negro.  The  divers  fay,  that  the  little 
branches  are  found  only  in  the  caverns 
whofe  fituation  is  parallel  to  the  eartli's  ^ 
furface, 'and  open  to  the  fouth.  The 
manner  of  fifliing  being  nearly  the  fame 
wherever  coral  is  found,  it  will  fufficelo 
inftance  the  method  ufed  at  the  baltioa 
of  France,  under  the  direfilion  of  the 
company  eftablifhed  at  Marfeilles  for  that 
fifliery.  Seven  or  eight  men  go  in  a boat 
commanded  by  the  patron  or  proprietor, 
and  when  the  net  is  thrown  by  the  caller, 
the  reft  work  the  velfel,  and  help  to  dratv 
the  net  in.  The  net  is  corhpofed  of  Wo 
■ rafters  of  wood  tied  crofs-wife,  with  leads 
fixed  to  them  r to  thefe  they  fallen  a 
quantity  of  hemp  twilled  loofely  round, 
and 'intermingled  with  fome  large  net- 
ting. This  inftiument  is  letdown  where 
they  think  there  is  coral,  and  pulled  op 
again  when  the  coral  Is  (iro.ngly  iutangW 
in  (he  hemp  and  ne^g.  For  this  put- 
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Bofe,  fiiC  fometimes  required  ; 

and’if  in  hauling  in,  the  rope  happens 
to  break,  the  fiflierinen  run  the  hazard 
(if  being  lort.  Before  the  fiiliers  go  to 
fea  they  agree  for  the  price  of  the  coral, 
which  is  fometimes  more,  fometimes  lefs 
a pound ; and  they  engage,  on  pain  of 
corporal  puniflrment,  that  neither  they 
not-  the  crew  fhall  embezzle  any,  but 
deliver  the  whole  to  the  proprietors. 
Whenthefilhery  is  ended,  which  amounts 
one  year  with  another  to  twenty-five 
quintals  for  each  boat,  it  is  divided  into 
thirteen  parts,  of  which  the  proprietor 
hath  four,  the  caller  two,  and  the  other 
fix  men  one  each,  the  thirteenth  belongs 
to  the  company  for  payment  of  the  boat 
furnifhed  them.  Red  or  white  coral  in 
fragments,  for  phyfic,  pays  on  importa- 
tion 7 -j-^-gd.  the  pound,  and  draws  back 
on  exportation  fijl-gd.  Whole  coral  un- 
polilhed,  the  pound,  pays  3 s.  loyjod. 
and  draws. back  3 s.  Whole  coral 

polilhed,  the  pound,  pays  j s.  anil 

draws  back  4 s.  y-j-ogd. 

Artijidal  Coral,  is  made  of  cinnabar  well 
beaten  ; a layer  whereof  is  applied  on  a 
piece  of  wood  well  dried  and  polillied, 
being  firft  moiftened  with  fize  : the  whole 
is  then  again  polilhed,  arid  for  varnilh 
rub  it  over  with  the  white  of  an  egg. 

Coral-tree,  or  Coral-wood,  eryihri- 
na,  in  botany.  See  Erythrina. 

.CORALLINE,  coralUna,  in  botany,  is  a 
genus  of  fubmarine  plants,  confining  of 
Italics  and  branches  often  beautilully 
ramiliadf  and  compofed  of  joints  of  an 
oblong  figure  inferred  into  one  another. 

, The  greater  part  of  thefe  are  gritty  and. 
ol  a coral-like  matter,  but  nature  varies 
from  this  in  fome  of  the  fpecies,  which 
ate  of  a fofter  fubftance . See  plate  LI, 
%3-. 

It  is  frequent  on  our  own  coalls,  and 
what  we  ufe  is  in  general  of  our  own  pro- 
duce, though  there  is  fome  of  it  brought 
fioin  France  and  Holland.  It  is  to  be 
chofen  frelli,  ot  a (Irong  fmell,  and  green- 
ilh  or  reddilii  colour.  The  antients  ex- 
tol much  the  virtues  of  coralline  ; at 
prefent,  however,  we  ufe  it  only  againit 
worms,  and  it  is  generally  mixed  with 
worm-feed,  fait  of  fteel,  and  other  of  the. 
known  anthilminthics. 

Mr.  Ellis,  in  an  ElTay  towards  a natural 
hiltory  of  corallines,  and  other  marine 
produftions  ot  the  like  kind,  publilhed  in 
1753,  endeavours  to  prove  that  thete  lea 
lubftances  are  only  cafes  or  coverings  for 
marine  polypes.  See  Polype, 
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He  tells  us  that  he  had  an  opportunity,  on" 
the  illand  of  Sheppey,  of  feeing  thofe  dif- 
puted  beings,  called  branched  cor .1  Hines, 
alive  in  fea-water,  by  the  help  of  a very 

■ commodious  microfcope,  and  was  fully 
convinced  tiiat  thele  apparent  plants  were 
ramified  animals  in  tlieir  proper  fkins  or 
cafes,  not  loco-motive,  but  fixed  to  Ihells 
of  oyfters,  mufcles,  f£fr.  and  to  fucus’s. 
He  had  afterwards  an  opportunity  of  fee- 
ing thofe  corallines  in  motion,  whofe  po- 
lypes are  contained  in  cups,  fuppoited  'by 
a long  Hem  that  appears  full  of  rings,  or 
as  if  they  were  twitted  in  form  of  a 
fcrew. 

COR  ALLUM,  CORAL,  in  botany.  Seethe 
article  CoRAL. 

GORAM  NON  JUDICE,  in  law,  is  a terra, 
ufed  where  a caufe  is  brought  and  de- 
termined in  a court  of  which  the  judges 
there  have  not  any  jnril'diflion. 

CORAN,  or  Alcoran.  See  the  article 
Alcoran. 

CORE  AN,  a fcripture  term  for  an  offering 
which  had  life,  in  oppofuionto  that  which 
had  no  life. 

CoRBAN-is  alfo  a ceremony  which  the  ma- 
' hometans  perform  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Ararat,  in  Arabia,  near  Mecca.  It  con- 
fifts  in  killing  a great  number  of  Iheep, 
and  diftributing  them  among  the  poor, 

CORBEILS,  in  fortification,  the  fume  with 
-what  we  call  balkets.  See  Basket. 

CORBEL,  in  architefture,  tfle  reprefenta- 
tion  of  a halket,  fometimes  feen  on  the 
heads  of  the  coryatides. 

It  is  fometimes  ufed  to  fignify  the  vafe 
of  a tambour  of  the  corintliian  column. 

Corbel,  or  Corbeil,  is  alfo  uled  in 

. building,  for  a fliort  piece  of  -timber, 
placed  in  a wall,  with  its  end  fticking  out 
fix  or  eight  inches,  as  occafion  ferves,  im 
the  manner  of  a fliouldering  piece.  The 
under  part  of  the  end  thus  fticking  out, 
is  fometimes  cut  in  the  form  of  a boul- 
lin,  fometimes  of  an  ogee,  and  fometimes 
of  a free,  &c,  according  as  the  workman 
fancies. 

CORBY,  a town  of  Germany,  thirty  miles 
eart  of  Paderborn,  in  Weltphalia;  eaft 
lon.g.  9°  20',  north  lat.  '51°  40'. 

CORCHORUS,  jews-sallad,  in  bo- 
tany, a genus  of  the  polyandria-monogy- 
nia  clafs  of  plants  ; the  corolla  of  which 
confifts  of  five  oblong,  obtufe  petals ; 
narrpwtft  at  the  bottom,  ere£t,  and  of  the 
length  of  the  cup : the  fruit  is  a very 
large,  cylindric,  accuminated  pod,  com-' 
poled  of  five  valves,  fometimes  only  of 
two,  and  contains  five  cells  : the  feeds  are 
numerous,  angular,  and  accuminated. 

CORD, 
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CORD,  or  Chord,  feveral  threads,  cabled 
or  twilled  together,  by  means  of  a wheel. 

See  the  article  Rope. 

Cord  of  St.  Francis,  a fort  of  rope,  adorn- 
ed with  knots,  wore  by  the  brothers  of 
the  fraternity  of  Sr.  Francis. 

The  "cordeliers,  capuchins,  minorites, 
and  rocolets,  wear  a white  rope : but 
others,  as  the  pique-puces,  wear  it  black. 
The  defign  of  it  is  to  commemorate  the 
bands  wherewith  Chrift  was  bound. 

The  fociety  of  the  cord  includes  a great 
number  of  people  belides  religious.  To 
obtain  indulgences  they  are  only  obliged 
to  fay  five  Paters,  five  Ave  Mary’s,  and 
five  Gloria-patri’s,  and  to  wear  this  rope, 
which  mull  firft  have  been  blelfed  by  the 
fuperiors  of  the  order. 

Cord  of  miood,  a certain  quantity  of  wood 
for  burning,  fo  called  becaufe  formerly 
meafured  with  a cord.  The  dimenfions 
of  a ftatute  cord  of  wood  are  eight  feet 
long,  four  feet  high,  and  four  feet  broad. 

Cord-wood,  new  wood,  and  fuch,  as 
when  brought  by  water,  comes  on  board 
a velfel,  in  oppofition  to  that  which  is 
floated. 

CORDAGE,  a tertn  ufed,  in  general,  for 
all  forts  of  cord,  whether  fmall,  mid- 
dling or  great,  made  ufe  of  in  the  rig- 
ging of  fliips.  See  the  articleRiGGiNG. 
Cordage,  cable-laid,  as  the  feamen  term 
it,'  is  made  with  nine  ftrands,  i.  e.  the 
firft  three  ftrands  are  laid  flack,  and  then 
three  of  them,  being  clofed  together, 
make  a cable,  or  cablet.  See  Cable. 

The  fame  for  tacks,  but  they  are  laid 
tapering. 

Cordage,  hawfer-laid,  is  made  only  with 
three  ftrands. 

Cordage-ftays,  are  cable-laid,  but  made 
with  four  ftrands,  as  cables  are  with  three; 
with  the  addition  of  an  heart,  which  goes 
through  the  center  of  them. 

The  price  of  cordage  and  cable  atPeterf- 
burgb,  in  was  one  rouble,  twenty 

copecs  the  poude. 

Cordage  duped,  is  that  which,  having 
been  put  in  a tub  in  a very  warm  place, 
has  call  out  its  moifture. 

White'  cordage,  is  that  which  has  not 
yet  been  tarred. 

Cordage  tarred  in  fpinning,  is  that  which 
is  made  of  rope  yarn  ready  tarred. 

Cordage  tarred  in  the  Hove,  is  that  which 
has  paffed  through  hot  tar,  in  coming 
out  of  the  ffove.  Every  quintal  of  cordage 
may  take  about  twenty  pounds  of  tar. 
Cordage  re-made,  is  that  which  is  made 
of  ropes  ufed  befare. 
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Cordage,  when  very  old,  is  ufej 
oakum  to  chaulk  the  feams  of  (hips;  gj. 
the  article  Oakum. 

Change  cordage,  that  which  is  kept  ij 
referve,  in  cafe  vvhat  is  in  ufe  fails. 
When  a rope  is  faid  to  be  fix  inches,  it  is 
underftood  of  its  circumference.  A ropt 
of  fixty  threads,  is  one  compofed  offp 
many  rope  yarns. 

Cordage  is  ufually  made  of  fpun  hemp, 
the  great  number  of  veffels  built  and  fit. 
ted  out  at  Amfterdam,  either  for  war  or 
trade,  occafion  a great  commerce  of  j|l 
forts  of  cordage  neceflary  for  them,  i|| 
which  fells  by  the  fchippont  of  three  kiln, 
dred  pounds.  The  fchippont  of  cordagt 
of  neat  hemp  coils  ufually  fifty-fu  flo. 
rins ; that  of  Mufcovy,  from  tbirly  to 
fotty-feven.  Deduflions  for  weight  and 
prompt  payment  are  ow  per  cent,  on  eacli, 
The  quantity  of  cordage  ufed  in  rig. 
ging  a veffel,  is  almoft  inconceivablt, 
Every  rope  hath  its  name  and  paniculir 
ufe.  As  the  quantity  of  cordage  is  fo 
very  extraordinary  that  is  ufed  in  ooi 
own  veffels  and  fhipping,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  as  alfo  the  quantities 
ufed  by  all  the  Europeans,  Americaj!, 
and  Afiatics,  is  immenfely  great,  too 
much  encouragement  cannot  be  given  to 
the  growth  of  hemp  in  our  own  colonies 
and  plantations,  to  the  end  that  we 
might,  by  that  means,  at  leaft,  amply 
fupply  ourfelves,  if  we  could  not  obtain 
any  fliare  in  the  fupply  of  other  nalions. 

CORDATED,  an  appellation  frequently 
given  by  natiiralifts  to  things  fomewliat 
refembling  a heart. 

CORDED,  in  heraldry.  A crofs-cordeJ 
fome  authors  take  for  a crofs  wound  ot 
wrenched  about  with  cords.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Cabled. 

Others,  with  more  probability,  take  it 
for  a crofs  made  of  two  pieces  of  cord, 

CORDELERAS,mountains  of  South  Arne. 

' rica,  otherwife  called  Andes.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Andes. 

CORDELIER,  in  church -hiftory,  a fan. 
eifean  or  religious  of  the  order  of  St. 
Francis.  See  the  article  Cord. 

The  cordeliers  are  enjoined  to  live  in 
common  : thofe  who  are  admitted  into 
the  order,  are  firft  to  fell  all  they  have 
and  give  it  to  the  poor.  The  priefts  ate 
to  faft  from  the  feaft  of  all  faints  til!  the 
nativity. 

CORDIAj'Seb-Esten,  in  botany,  a genus 
of  the  pentandria-monogynia  clafs  of 
plants,  the  corolla  of  which  is  formed  of 
a fingle  petal,  of  an  infundibulifotm 
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lljpe ! the  fruit  is  a dry,  glo'bofe,  acu- 
minated drupe,  covered, with  the  cup: 
the  feed  is  a fulcated  nut,  containing  two 
' cells.  The  fruit  of  the  febeften  is  ah  at- 
tenuant  and  refolvent,  and  has  been  fre- 
quently given  in  peripneunionies,  in  di- 
feafes  of  the  breaft  and  lungs  in  general, 
and  in  ftranguries  and  hoarfenefs,  but  now 
it  is  much  grown  out  of  ufe. 

CORDIAL,  in  medicine,  whatever  raifes 
. the  fpirits,  and  gives  them  a fudden 
Ihength  and  chearfulnefs. 

In  order  to  underftand  the  operation  of 
this  upon  a human  body,  it  is  neceffary 
to  confider  that  a languor,  or  faintnefs, 
mull  either  by  the  confequence  of  too 
much  exercife,  too  long  watching,  or  too 
great  a hurry  of  the  animal  functions,  as 
: in  fome  diftempers  ; all  which  do  fo  far 
diffipate  the  nervous,  fluid,  or  animal 
fpirits,  as  that  the  folids  cannot  re- 
peat,'with  wonted  vigor,,  their  neceffary 
motions  i or  fuch  depreffions  mult  arife 
from  the  obllruilion  of  fome  natural  eva- 
cuation, and  generally  that  of  perfpira- 
lion  i from  external  cold,  which  lays  a 
load  upon  the  conftuution.  -In  both 
Ihefe  cafes  the  manner  in  which  a cor- 
dial a£ls  is  the  fame,  fince  it  muft  pro- 
duce its  effefts  by  adding  to  the  fpringx- 
nefs  and  force  of  the  fibres  ; and  as  this 
change  is  molt  remarkable  from  fpiritu- 
ous  liquors,  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  examine 
how  they  come  to  obtain  fuch  a denomi- 
nation j and  this  muft  arife  from  their 
fubtilty  and  finenefs  of  parts  ; fo  that 
the  more  fpirituous  any  thing  is  that  en- 
ters the  ftomach,  the  fooner  one  feels 
its  cordial  effedls  : for  that  increa.^e  of 
vigour  which  a man  obtains  from  com- 
mon food,  though'  the  molt  natural  and 
durable,  Is  not  immediately  obtained 
in  fuch  q degree,  as  to  get  the  appel- 
lation of  cordial,  lince  it  muft  pals 
through  feveral  comminutions  before  it 
arrive  to  fuch  a finenefs  as  to  be  dif- 
perfed  to  the  nerves ; whereas  a fpirltn- 
ous  fubftance  enters  into  the  nerves  as 
foon  as  it  touches  them,  whereby  their 
vibrations  are  invigorated,  and  all  fenfe 
of  faintnefs  removed.  In  like  manner 
volatile-',  the  effluvia  of  flowers,  fruits, 
and  all  things  deemed  cordials,  operate 
upon  ihe  organs  of  fmelling. 

CORDIS  CAPSULA,  FOVEA,  MUCRO, 
sbptum,  &c.  See  the  articles  Heart, 
Capsula,  FoVea,  Mucro,  fife. 
CORDON,  in  fortification,  a row  of  ftones, 
made  round  on  the  putlide,  and  fit  be- 
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tween  the  wall  of  the  fortrefs.  which 
lies  allope,  and  the  parapet  which  ftands 
perpendicular,  alter  fuch  a manner,  that 
this  difference  may  not  he  offenfive-to  the 
eye  : vvhence  the  cordons  ferve  only  as 
an  ornament,  ranging  round  about  the 
place,  being  only  ufed  in  fortification  of 
fione-work.  For  in  thofe  made  with 
earth,  the  void  fpace  is  filled  up  -with 
pointed  flakes. 

CORDOUA,  or  Cordova,  a efty  of  An- 
dalufia,  in  Spain,  iituated  on  the  river 
Guadalquivir,  leventy  two  miles  north- 
ealt  of  Seville,  and  ffventy-fiVe  north  of 
Malaga  i weft  longitude  4°  45',  and 
north  latitude  37°  45/. 

It  is  a large  city,  faid  to  contain  14,000 
families,  and  has  a good  trade  in  wine, 
lilk,  and  leather  ; it  is  likewife  a bilhop’s 
fee. 

CORDOUAN  TOWER,  a remark-able  high 
houfc  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Garonne, 
in  France  : welt  long,  i5'j\and  north 

COFDWAINERS,  a term  whereby  fhoe- 
makers  are  denominated  in  ftalutes.  By  , 
a ftatutc  of  Jac.  I.  the  mailer  and  war- 
dens of  the  cordwainers  company,  fife, 
are  to  appoint  fenrehers  and  triers  of  lea- 
ther ; and  no  leather  is  to  be  fold,  before 
fearch'ed,  fealed,  fife. 

COREA,  an  ifland  or  peninfula  on  the 
north-eaft  coaft  of  China,  between  36® 
and  42®  of  noith  latitude. 

COREL)  HERRINGS,  thofe  cangh.t  in  au- 
tumn on  tile  coaft  near  Yarmouth ; 
which,  being  rolled  in  fait,  are  after- 
wards brought  on  fiiorc  to  be  made  red- 
hen  logs. 

COREGONUS,  in  ichthy-ology,  a genus  of 
malacopterygious  fifties,  with  eight  or  ten 
bfficles  or  little  bones  in  the  branchloftege 
membrane,  and  extremely  fmall  teeth: 
Under  this  genus  are  comprehended  the 
lavaietiis,  albuia-minor,  thymallus,  core- 
gonoides,  and  witnba.' 

CQREIA,  in  antiquity,  a feflival  in  honour 
of  Proferpine;  ' 

COREOPSIS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
fyngenelia-polygami.t-fnillranea  clafs  of 
plants,  the  compound  flower  of  which  is 
radiated,  and  confifts  both  of  hermaphio- 
dite  and  female  ones  ; the  former  are  nu- 
merous, fittiated  on  the  dilk,  and  tubu- 
lufe;  and  the  latter  ligillated,  and  only 
eight  in  number ; add  to  this,  that  the 
former  are  divided  into  five,  and  the  lat- 
ter only  into  four  fegnrents  at  the  limb  : 
the  ftamina  are  five  very  fltarr,  capillary 
B E fila- 
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filaments ; and  the  feeds  are  folitary,  or- 
bicidated,  and  contained  in  the  cup. 

CORFE-CASTLE,  a borough-town  of 
Dorfetlhire,  about  twelve  miles  call  of 

' Doi'chefter,  near  the  fea  ; weft  long,  a® 
lo',  and  north  lat.  50°  36'. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament, 

CORFU,  an  ifland  fubjefl  to  the  Vene- 
tians, fituated  in  the  Mediterranean,  near 
the  entrance  of  the  gulph  of  Venice. 

Corfu  is  all'o  the  capital  of  the  above 
ifland  : eaft  long.  ao°  40',  and  north  lat. 
39°  40'. 

CORIA,  a city  of  Eftremadura,  in  Spain, 
thirty-five  miles  north  of  Alcantara  : weft 
long.  6“  40',  and  north  lat.  39®  55'. 

It  is  a bifliop's  fee. 

CORIANDER,  coriandrum,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  pentandria-digynia  clafs  of 
plants,  the  general  corolla  of  which  is 
difform  and  radiated  ; the  proper  flowers 
of  the  diflc  are  hermaphrodites,  and  com- 
pofed  of  five  unequal,  infle.xo  cordated 
petals  : the  ftamina  are  five  fimple  fila- 
ments ; and  the  fruit  is  a fpherical, 
ftriated  berry,  containing  two  hemifphe- 
rical  feeds. 

Coriander-feeds  are  accounted  ftomachic 
and  good  in  flatulencies,  and  head-aches 
occafioned  thereby  : they  are  alfo  laid  to 
difcufs  ftrumae,  and  flop  hsmorrhages  and 
fluxes, 

eORIARIA,  MYRTLE-su.MAcn,  in  bo- 
tany, a genus  of  the  decandria  pentagynia 
of  Linnaeus,  whofe  corolla  confifts  of  five 
petal.s,  very  like  the  cup.  It  has  no  pe- 
ricarpium  : the  feeds  are  five,  kidney- 
fliaped,  and  inclbfed  in  the  petals. 

CORIDOR,  or  Corridor,  in  fortifica- 
tion, the  fame  with  covert-way.  See  the 
article  COVERT-W-AY. 

CORINTH,  a city  of  euvopean  Turky, 
fituated  near  the  ifthmus  into  the  Mo- 
rea,  about  fifty  miles  welt  of  Athens,  in' 
ti3°eaft  long,  and  37°  50'  north  lat. 

CORINTHIAN,  in  general,  denotes  fome- 
thing  belonging  to  Coriiith  : thus  we  fay, 
Corinthian  order,  Corinthian  braft,  &c. 

Corinthian  order,  in  architeflure,  the, 
fourth  order  pf  architefilure,  according  to 
Scamozzi ; but  Mr.  Le  Clerc  makes  it 
the  fifth,  being  the  mod  noble,  rich  and 
delicate  of  ail  the  five.  See  plate  LII. 
Mod  authors  aferibe  the  invention  of  this 
order  to  Callimachus,  a corinthian  fculp- 
tor.  Vilalpandus,  however,  oppofes  this 
op'uion,  and  will  have  the  corinthian  ca- 
pital to  have  been  derived  from  an  order 
in  Solomon’s  temple,  the  leaves  whereof 
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were  thofe  of  the  palm-tree.  The  co. 
rinthlan  order  has  feveral  charaflers  bv 
which  it  is  diftinguiftied  from  the  rell 
Its  capital  is  adorned  with  two  rows  of 
leaves,  between  which,  arife  little  ftalks 
or  caulicoles,  of  which  the  volutes  are 
formed,  which  fupport  the  abacus,  ajJ 
are  fixteen  in  number.  See  Abacus 
It  has  no  ovalo,  nor  even  abacus,  pro- 
perly  fpeaking  ; for  the  member  whicli 
goes  by  that  name,  is  quite  different  from 
the  abacus  of  the  other  orders,  being  cm 
with  a fweep,  in  the  middle  of  which  iV 
carved  a rofe,  or  other  ornament.  Stt 
Architecture  and  Order. 
Vitruvius  obferves,  that  the  corinllmn 
order  has  no  particular  ordonnance  for 
its  corniche,  or  any  of  the  other  ornamentt 
of  its  entablature;  nor  does  he  giveii 
any  other  proportions  than  thofe  of  tht 
ionic  order  : fo  that  if  it  appears  higher 
than  the  ionic,  it  is  purely  owing  to  the 
excefs  of  the  height  of  its  capital.  Set 
the  article  Ionic  and  Capital. 

He  alfo  makes  the  reft  of  the  entabli. 
ture  the  fame  ; and  likewife  ufes  the  attic 
bafe  indifferently  for  the  one  and  the 

. other.  But  'Vitruvius  differs  widely  in 
this  order  from  all  the  examples  ol  am 
tiquity  now  remaining,  the  moll  beaiiti- 
fill  of  which  have  a particular  bale,  anJ 
the  whole  order  twenty  modules  high, 
whereas  the  ionic  has  but  eighteen. 
Again,  its  capital  is  higher  than  thatof 
Vitruvius,  by  one  third  of  a inoiinkj 
and  its  entablature,  which  has  modillicii! 
and  fometimes  dentils  together  with  ihc 
modillions,  is  very  different  from  the  ionic 
entablature. 

Moft  rapdern  architefts  pafs  by  Vitro- 
vius’s  corinthian  order,  and  follooy  ihii 
of  the  antient  buildings  ; and  feleftfroa 
them,  according  to  their  feveral  talisi 
fo  that  the  modern  corinthian  is  a IM 
of  compofite,  differing  from  manyoflh 
antient  buildings,  and  much  morefron 
Vitruvius.  Vignola  and  Mr.  be  Clot 
made  the  corinthian  order  twenty 
doles  in  height,  yet  Serlio  makes  ithl 
eighteen  ; and  M.  Perrault  eighteenw 
thirds,  retrenching  Ibmething  from  ih 
nineteen  ofVetruvius.  M. Perrault iiiate 
the  height  of  the  fliaft  lei's  than  tlialol 
the  ionic,  by  reafon  of  the  excefs  ol  1 
capital. 

The  Corinthian  column  by  equaljisA 
The  corinthian  pedellal,  being  in  lieijl 
three  diameters,  is  divided  into  four,  il 
lovving  one  to  the  baft,  whofe  pliml" 
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two  thirds  of  it ; the  other  part  is  divided 
into  nine,  allowing  two  and  a half  to  the 
torus,  a half  part  to  the  fillet,  three  to 
the.  ciraatium,  a.  half  part  to  the  fillet, 
and  two  and  a half  to  the  ogee  j and  the 
breadth  of  the  dye  is  a diameter,  and  two 
thirds. 

The  height  of  the  bafe  of  the  column  is 
half  a diameter,  which  is  divided  into 
fix,  allowing  three  fourths  to  the  plinth, 
one  to  the  lower  toru.s,  one  fourth  to  the 
fillet,  a half  part  to  the  fcotia,  one  to  the 
allragals  and  fillets,  a half  part  to  the 
fcotia,  one  fourth  to  the  fillet,  and  the 
other  three  fourths  to  the  torus. 

For  the  corinthian  capital,  divide  the  di- 
ameter into  fix  parts,  and  take  feven  fitch 
parts  for  the  height,  allowing  two  to  each 
height  of  the  leaves,  whole  heads  turn 
down  half  a part  of  it  ; allow  another 
part  for  the  ftalks.whofe  heads  turn  down 
one  third  of  it;  three  fourths  to  thefmall 
volutes,  and  one  fourth  to  the  fillet ; the 
laige  volute  is  as  high  as  the  faid  fillet ; 
a half  part  to  the  hollow,  and  a half  part 
to  the  ovolo,  vvhofe  fillet  has  one  third 
of  it. 

The  architrave  is  divided  into  nine  parts, 
allowing  one  and  a h.alf  to  the  firft  face, 
one  and  one  fourth  to  the  fmall  bead, 
two  to  the  fecond  face,  three  fourths  to 
the  fmall  ogee,  two  and  a half  to  the  third 
face,  a half  part  to  the  bead,  one  to  the 
ogee,  and  a half  part  to  the  fillet.  The 
height  of  the  entablature  is  two  diame- 
ters, and  is  divided  into  fix  parts,  two  of 
which  go  to  the  architrave,  one  and  a 
lialf  to  the  frieze,  and  two  and  a half  to 
the  corniclie. 

The  corniche  is  divided  into  twelve  parts, 
allowing  one  and  one  fourth  to  the  ogee, 
one  fourth  to  the  fillet,  oneand.one  fourth 
to  the  dentils,  one  fourth  to  the  fillet, 
one  fourth  to  the  ovolo,  one  fourth  to 
the  fillet,  two  to  the  modillions,  a half 
part  to  the  ogee,  and  one  fourth  to  the 
fillef ; one  and  three  fourth?  to  the  co- 
rona, three  fourths  to  the  cima  reverfir, 
one  fourth  to  the  fillet,  one  and  a half  to 
the  cima  refta,  and  a half  part  to  the 
fillet. 

The  projcflion  of  the  bafe  of  the  corin- 
thian pedeftal  is  equal  to  its  height ; the 
upper  fillet  has  three  of  thefe  parts,  and 
the  lower  fillet  feven  : the  height  of  its 
corniche  is  hdf  the  bafe,  being  one  eighth 
of  the  whole  height ; and-  is  divided  into 
eleven,  by  allowing  one  and  a half  to  the 
ogee,  a half  part  to  the  fillet,  three  to  the 
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cimatium,  three  to  the  corona,  two  to  (he 
ogee,  and  one  to  the  fillet.  The  projec- 
tion of  the  fillet  has  two  of  thefe  parts  ; 
the  bimatium,  four  and  a half ; the  co- 
rona, fix  and  a half ; and ' the  whole 
eight  and  a half. 

The  projefition  of  the  bafe  of  the  column 
is  one  fifth  of  the  diameter;  and  the  up- 
per fillet  has  one  of  thefe  fix  parts  ; the 
upper  torus,  and  the  lefler  fillets  have  one 
and  a half;  and  one  and  three  foujlhs 
are  allowed  to  the  aftragals  and  lower 
fillet. 

For  the  projeflion  of  the  capital,  make  a 
fquare,  each  fide  being  a diameter  and 
half,  and  draw  diagonals  ; and  towards 
each  angle,  mark  a diameter  from  the 
center,  and  draw  the  cants  at  right  angles 
with  the,  faid  diagonals.  Then  from 
the  curvature  of  the  abacus,  make  an 
equilateral  triangle  (6tie  part  of  the  fquare 
cut  off  by  the  cants  being  the  bafe)  and 
the  oppofite  angle  the  center.  In  the 
circumference  of  the  column  are  eight 
leaves,  each  leaf  having  four  plants,  and 
each  plant  five  raffles.  The  prujedlion 
of  their  head  is  found  by  a ftraight  line 
from  the  abacus  to  the  colarino.  The 
rofe  is  as  high  as  the  volute,  and  projefls 
to  the  fide  of  the  forefaid  fquare. 

In  the  projeflion  of  the  architrave ; the 
lecond  face  has  one  fourth  of  a parr  ; the 
third  face,  one  of  thofe  parts  ; and  the 
whole,  two. 

As  for  the  projeflions  of  the  .corniche, 
the  ogee  is  one  half  of  thefe  parts,  and 
the  dentils  two  and  a half ; the  dentils 
are  in  breadth  two  thirds  of  their  height, 
and  the  fpaces  two  thirds  of  theirfireadth. 
The  modillions  projefl  three  and  three 
fourths,  and  its  breadth  is  one  fifth  of 
the  diameter,  and  one  being  in  the  cen- 
ter gives  the  fpaces.  The  returned  mo- 
dillions, eight  and  a half;  the  cap;  nine  ; 
the  corona,  nine  and  a half ; the  cima 
reverl'a,  ten  and  a half ; and  the  whole, 
twelve,  being  equal  to  the  height.  See  the 
figjure. 

Corinthian  brass.  See  Brass. 

CORIS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  pentan- 
dria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  co- 
■ rolla  of  which  confills  of  a fmgle  petal 
of  the  ringent  kind;  the  tube  is  cylin- 
dric,  and  of  the  length  of  the  cup  ; the 
limb  is  plane,  and  divided  into  five  ob- 
long, obtufe,  emarginated  fegments ; the 
two  upper  ones  Ihort,  and  more  diftant 
from  one  another  ; the  fruit  is  a globoli 
capfule,  formed  of -five  valves,  and  fitu>' 
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ated  in  the  bottom  of  the  cop  ; the  feeds  the  fouth,  and  Bifnagar  on  the  vyeft.  ; 


are  fmall,  numerous,  and  oval.  See  plate 
LI.  fig.  4. 

COPs.ISP£RMUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  montindria  digynia  dais  of  plants, 
whole  corolla  confifts  uf  two  comprelled, 
crooked,  pointed  petals,  equal  in  .lize, 
and  placed  oppo&e  one  another:  its  fruit 
is  a roundilh  capmle,  comprelled,  bilo- 
cular, and  having  a furrowed  edge  ; the 
feeds  are  of  an  oblong  figure,  and  Hand 
fingle. 

CORK,  or  Cork-tree, yiiier,  in  botany, 
makes  a dilimft  genus  of  trees  according 
to  Tournefort,  but  is  comprehended  un- 
der quercus  by  Linnaeus.  See  the  article 
Quercus. 

In  order  to  peel  off  the  bark,  which  is 
the  only  part  diat  conl'titutes  the  fuhllance 
known  by  the  name  of  cork,  they  iiiake 
an  incifion  round  both  the  top  and  root  of 
the  tree,  and  anolher-longitudinallv  ; and 
when  it  is  thus  got  off,  they  unwarp  it 
before  the  fire,  and  prefs  it  ever,  with 
weights.  This  they  do  once  in  two  or 
three  years,  without  any  prejudice  to  the 
tree  ; provided,  however,  it  be  done  in  a 
dry  feafon,  as  rainy  weather  is  accounted 
extremely  prejudicial. 

The  cork  lliould  he  chofen  in  fine  boards, 
all  of  a piece,  not  full  of  knots  or  chinks, 
of  a moderate  thicknefs,  yellowilh  with- 
out and  within,  and  that  which  cuts 
even. 

Its  ufe  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  ac- 
count of  irt  'in  medicine  it  is  of  I'ervice 
to  ftop  bleeding,  being  reduced  to  pow- 
der, or  put  into  fome  attringent  liquor  : 
burned  and  mixed  with  the  unguentum 
populneum,  it  is  very  proper  for  the  piles. 
The  Spaniards  burn  cork  into  an  extra- 
ordinary fine  black,  called  fpanilh  black, 
which  is  ufed  for  leveral  forts  of  work. ' 

Cork,  or  Corking  of  a faddle,  the  pieces 
to  which  the  belitars  are  rhade  fall ; fo 
called  as  having  formerly  been  made  of 
cork.  ’ 

Cork,  in  geography,  the  capital  of  a 
county  of  the  fame  name,  in  Ireland, 
and  province  of  Munfter,  fituated  on  the 
river  Lee,  about  fifty  miles  fouth  of  Li- 
merick : weft  longitude  8°  and  north 
latitude  41®  40'. 

It  is  a'port-town,  and  equals  any  town 
In  Ireland,  except  Dublin,  an  trade  j and 
is  ai  bifhop’s  fee. 

ipOP-MANDEL-COAST,  comprehends 

' the  e'afterii  Tbaft' of  the  hither  India, 
bounded  by  Golconda  on  the,  nonli,  the 
^ay  of  Be-ngal  on  the  eaft,  Madura  on 


lies  between  10°  and  jo'^  north  hit. 
CORMORANT,  in  ornithology,  the  eng. 
lilh  name  of  a fpecies  of,  pelican,  wiilj 
fourteen  long  feathers  in.  the  tail,  and 
the  under  part  of  the  body  whitilh : it  is 
a fea-fowi,  almoft  equal  to  a goofe  in 
file,  and  feeds  on  fifli.  All  the  writers 
on  birds  have  defcribed  it  under  llie 
names  of  carboaquaticus,  or  corvusaqua- 
ticus.  See  plate  LI.  fig.  5. 

CORN,,  in  country  aftairs,  the  grain  or, 
feeds  of  plants,  feparated  from  the  (pica, 
or  eai',  and  ufed  for  making  bread. 
There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  corn,  I'uchas 
wheat,  rye  and  barley,  millet  and  rice, 
oats,  maize  and  lentils,  peafe,  and  a 
number  of  other  kinds,  each  of  vvliict 
has  its  ufcfulnefs  and  propriety.  See  the 
aitides,  Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  d?r, 
Corn  is  very  different  from  fruits,  wiilt 
refpefi:  to  the  manner  of  its  prefeivatioi), 
and  is  capable  of  being  preferred  in  pui. 
lie  granaries  for  preffing  occalions,  and 
of  being  kept  for  feveral  centuries.  Ste 
the  article  Granary. 

The  firft  method  is  to  let  it  remain  in  tin 
fpike;  the  only  expedient  for  conveying 
it  to  the  iflands  and  provinces  of  Ameri- 
ca. The  inhabitants  of  thofe  counlries 
fave  it  in  the  ear,  anti  raife  it  to  imlurily 
by  that  precaution  t but  this  method  ot 
prefei  ying  it,  is  attended  with  feveral  in- 
conveniencies  among  us;  corn  isaptto 
rot  or  fpi'out,  if  any  the  leaft  moifture  is 
in  the  heap,  the  rats  likewife  iiifcll  it, 
and  our  want  of  ftraw  alfo  obliges  us  to 
feparate  the  grain  from  the  ear.  Tlie  fe- 
bond  is  to  turn  and  winnow  it  frequenllyi 
or  to  pour  it  through  a trough  or  mill- 
hopper,  from  one  floor  to  another ; being 
thus  moved  and  aired  every  fifteen  days, 
for  the  firft  fix  months,  it  will  requite 
lei's  labour  for  the  future,  if  lodged  in  a 
dry  place  : hut  if,  through  negleft,  miles 
ihould  be  allowed  to  Hide  into  the  hcapi 
they  will  foon  reduce  the  corn  to  a heap 
of  dull : this  mult  be  avoided  by  moving 
the  corn  anew,  and  rubbing  the  places 
adjacent  with  oils  and  herbs,  whole 
ftrong  odour  may  chace  them  away  j fa 
which  garlic  and  dwarf-elder  are  very  ef- 
fcblual : they  may  likewife  be  expofedto 
the  open  fun,  which  immediately  kill* 
them.  When  the  corn  has  been  prefen'- 
ed  from  all  impurities  for  the  Ijrace  w 
tvyo  years,  and  has  exhaled  all  its  fires, 
it  may  be  kept  for  fifty  or  even  a hundred 
years,  by  lodging  it  in  pits,  covered  with 
ftrong  planks,  clofely  joined  togetheti 
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but  the  fafer  way  is  to  cover  the  heap 
with  quick-liniej  which  (houhl  be  dilTolv- 
ed  by  fprinkling  it  over  with  a fmall 
quantity  of  water  ; this  caufes  the  grainb 
to  (hoot  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  fin- 
gers, and  inclofes  them  with  an  incrufta- 
tiou,  through  which  neither  air  nor  in- 
fers can  penetrate. 

Corn  not  exceeding  the  under-mentioned 
prices,  fliall  have  the  following  bounties 
per  quarter,  & c, 

’ Price  per  Qr.  Bounty  per  Qr. 

I.  s.  , s.  d. 

Wheat  2 8 

Rye  I I* 

Barley  and  malt  i 4 

Oatmeal  015 

in  France,  corn  of  the  growth 
kingdom  is  reckoned  a contraband  com- 
modity. 

Corn -MILL,  a water-engine  for  grinding 
ofcorn.  SeeMiLL  and  Grinding. 

Sharping  Co?. n.  See  SH.aRPiNG. 

Corn  likewife  makes  the  firlt  part  of  the 
englidi  name  of  feveral  plants,  on  account 
of  their  growing  among  corn  : thus  we 
call  the  cyflKKr,  corn -bottle;  thegWro- 
lus,  corn-flag  ; the  chryfanthemum,  corn- 
marygold  ; rXM  fnim,  corn-parlley  ; the 
<ualeriamila,  corn-fallet ; the  campanu- 
la, corn-violet,  &fr.  See  the  articles 
Cyanus,  Gladiolus,  &c. 

Corn,  in  medicine  and  (urgery,  a hard  tu- 
bercle like  a flat  wart,  growing  in  feveral 
parts  of  the  feet,  efpecially  upon  the 
joints  of  the  toes.  This  difbrder  is  not 
unjuftly  attributed  to  the  wearing  of  too 
ftrait  or  narrow-toed  (hoes,  which  never 
fail  to  produce  thefe  tubercles,  efpecially 
if  the  perfon  is  obliged  to  (land  or  walk 
much,  and  in  the  fummer-time. 

Various  are  the  methods  ufed  for  remov- 
ing thefe  callofities  of  the  (kin  and  cuticle; 
feme  by  knife,  and  others  by  application 
of  emollient  and  cauftic  or  eroding  me- 
dicines; but  which  way  foever  they  are 
removed,  it  is  certainly  the  belt  to  let 
their  hard  fubftance  be  fivft  fuificiently 
mollified,  and  this  may  be  obtained  by 
frequently  macerating  them  for  a confi- 
derable  time  in  warm  water,  and  after- 
wards paring  ofif  their  uppermoft  furface 
with  a pen -knife  : or  if  this  does  not  fuf- 
fice,  let  a plaller  of  green  wax,  gum  am- 
moniac. de  fapon.  ©’r.  or  a leaf  of  houfe- 
leek  he  applied,  and  renewed  every  day  ; 
when  thefe  applications  have  been  conti- 
nued for  fome  time,  peel  tliem  away  with 
your  nails,  or  fcrape  them  with  a fcalpel, 
hut  with  great  caution,  to  avoid  injur- 


ing any  of  the  fubjacent  tendons  of  the 
extenfor  mufcle,  which  might  occafion 
violent  pains,  inflammation,  convullions, 
a gangiene,  and  even  death;  all  whicli, 
havealfo  been  frequently  the  confequences 
of  cauftics  jjenetruting  to  thofe  parts. 

CORNACHINE-POWDER,  the  fame 
with  what  is  fometiraes  called  the  earl  of 
Warwick’s  powder,  and  pulvis  de  tri- 
bus.  This  is  a purging  powder,  and 
made  thus  : take  of  fcammony,  prepared 
with  the  fumes  of  fulphur,  two  ounces  ; 
diaphoretic  antimony,  one  ounce ; the 
crylfals  of  tartar,  half  an  ounce  : make 
them  altogether  into  a powd'er.  It  is  a 
fmart  purge,  and  frequently  given  to 
children,  againft  worms,  from  five  to  fif- 
teen grains ; and  to  adults  Iron}  fifteen 
grains  to  half  a dram, 

CORNAGE,  an  antient  tenure,  the  fervice 
whereof  was  to  blow  a horn,  when  any 
invalion  of  the  Scots  was  perceived. 

This  tenure  was  very  frequent  in  the 
northern  countie.s  near  the  Pl£ls  wall. 

CORNEA  TUNICA,  in  anatomy,  the  fe- 
cond  coat  of  the  eye,  fo  called  from  its  - 
fiibitance,  which  refembles  the  horn  of  a 
lanthorn,  See  the  article  Eye. 

The  cornea  is  convex,  pellucid,  and  di- 
vilible  into  various  liimellse.  It  is  fitu- 
ated  in  the  fore  part  of  the  eye,  and  (ur- 
founded  by  the  fclerotica.  It  has  a moll 
exquifife  fenfe,  to  the  end  that  the  tears, 
upon  the  leaft  pain,  may  be  fqueezecl  out 
of  the  lachrymal  gland,  to  wafh  off  any 
filth,  which,  by  (licking  to  the  cornea, 
might  render  it  dim. 

CORNEL-tree,  conius,  in  botany.  See 
the  article  CoRNUs. 

CORNELIAN,  farda,  the  fame  with  car- 
nelian.  See  Carnelian. 

CoRNEUiAN-CHEP-RY,  a name  fometimes 
given  to  a fpecies  of  cornel-tree. 

CORNER,  angulus,  in  a general  fenfe,  the, 
fame  with  angle.  See  Angle. 

Corners,  or  Angles,  op'  the  njolte,  in  the 
manege,  the  extremities  of  the  four  lines 
of  tlie  volte,  when  you  work  in  a (quafe. 

Corner-teeth  ofahorfe,  the  four  teeth 
placed  between  die  middling  teeth  and  the 
tulhes,,  being  two  above  and  two  below, 
in  each  fide  of  the  jaw,  which  (hoot  forth 
when  the  horfe  is  four  years  and  a half 
old. 

Corner-stones,  among  builders,  the 
tvvo  Hones  which  Hand  one  in  eachjaumb 
of  a chimney.  The  breadth  of  each  ilone 
ought  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  jaumb, 
and  its  face  to  be  hollovved  in  the  fweep 
of  a circle  ; their  height  ou^ht  to  reach 
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from  the  hearth  to  the  niantle-tree  i they 
are  commonly  made  of  Ryegate  or  fire- 
.ftone, 

CORNET,  in  the  military  art  of  the  aii- 
tients,  an  inftrument  much  in  the  nature 
of  a trumpet,  which  when  it  only  found- 
ed, the  enfigns  were  to  march  alone, 
without  the  foldiers  ; whereas,  when  the 
trumpet  only  founded,  the  foldiers  were 
to  move  without  the  enfigns.  The  cor- 
nets and  buccinse  founded  the  charge 
and  retreat,  and  the  cornets  and  trumpets 
founded  during  the  courfe  of  the  battle. 

Cornet,  in  the  military  art  of  the  mo- 
derns, the  third  commillion -officer  in  a 
troop  of  horfe  or  dragoons. 

This  is  a very  honourable  poll : he  com- 
mands in  the  lieutenant’s  abfence  j his 
principal  duty  being  to  carry  the  ftandard, 
near  the  middle  of  the  firfl:  rank  of  the 
fquadron. 

CORNEUS,  filename  by  which  Linnaeus 
calls  a kind  of  tin  ore,  found  in  black 
columns,  with  irregular  (ides,  and  ter- 
minating in  prifms.  See  Tin. 

CORNICHE,  Cornish,  or  Cornice, 
in  architeflure,  the  uppermoft  member 
of  the  entablature  of  a column,  as  that 
which  crowns  the  order.  The  corniche 
is  the  third  grand  divifion  of  the  trabea- 
tion,  commencing  with  the  frieze,  and 
ending  with  the  cymatium.  The  cor- 
niche is  different  in  different  orders, 
there  being  as  many  kinds  of  corniches 
as  there  are  different  orders  of  columns. 
It  is  moft  plain  in  the  tufean  order.  Vig- 
nola makes  it  confift  of  an  ovum  or 
quarter-round,  an  aftragal  or  baguette, 
the  reglet  or  fillet,  the  larmier,  and  the 
talon.  Seethe  article  Tuscan  order. 
In  the  ionic,  the  members  are  in  moll; 
lefpefils  the  fame  as  in  the  doric,  except 
that  they  are  frequently  enriched  with 
carvings,  and  have  always  dentils.  See 
thearticlelONlc  order. 

In  the  doric,  Vignola  makes  the  capitals 
of  the  triglyphs  of  the  frieze,  with  their 
bandeletters,  a talon,  mutules  or  dentils, 
a larmier  with  its  guttae  underneath,  a 
talon,  fillet,  cavetto,  and  reglet.  See  the 
article  Doric  order. 

The  Corinthian  corniche  is  the  richefl 
and  is  diftinguifhed  by  having  both  mo- 
dillions  and  dentils,  contrary  , to  the  opi- 
nion of  Vitruvius,  who  looks  upon  thefe 
two  ornaments  as  incompatible;,  and  of 
■Mr.  Le  Clerc,  who  accounts  the  dentils 
as  peculiar  fo  the  ionic.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Corinthian  o.rder  and  Mo- 
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In  the  compofite  there  are-  dentils  itj 
mouldings  carved,  and  there  are  channels 
under  the  foffit.  See  the  article  Com-. 

.POSITE  ORDER. 

For  the  height  and  projeflures  of  the 
corniches  in  the  feveral  orders,  Goldman 
makes  the  height  of  the  tufean  i and 
its  projeaure  a modules  ; the  Light 
of  the  doric  i and  its  projeaure  z i • 
height  of  the  ionic  1 1,  its  projeaure 
■ Zji  height  of  the  Corinthian  li  its 
projeaure  z ; height  of  the  compkite 
1 1,  its  projeaure  2 !■§. 

Corniche  is  alfo  ufed,  in  general,  for  all 
little  projeaures  in  mafonry  or  joinery, 
even  where  there  are  no  columns,  as  the 
corniche  of  a chimney,  beaufet,  Sfr. 

ArMtra^e-CORTiicHE,  that  immediately 
contiguous  to  the  architrave,  the  frieze 
being  retrenched. 

Malitoenf-CoRNicHE,  one  whofe  projeffure 
is  cut,  or  interrupted  to  the  right  of  the 
larmier  ; or  reduced  into  a platband,  with 
a cimatium, 

CzH/fl/f'E'er-CoRNiCHE,  a term  ufed  by 
workmen  for  a corniche  that  has  cantali- 
vers  underneath.  See  Cantalivers. 

Coitfaj^-CORNICHE,  that  which  has  a great 
cafement  or  hollow  in  it,  ordinarily  lath- 
ed and  plaftered  upon  compafs-fprechets, 
or  brackets. 

Moifi/Zrozi-CoRNiCHE,  one  with  modillions 
under  it.  See  the  article  Modillion. 

Corniche  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  crownings 
of  pedeftals.  See  the  article  Pedestai. 

CORNICHE-RING,  of  a piece  of  ordnance, 
is  that  next  from  the  muzzle-ring,  back- 
ward. See  the  article  Cannon. 

CORNICULARIS  processus,  the  pro- 
cefs  or  knob  of  the  fhoulder-bone,  called 
thus  becaufe  it  refembles  the  figure  of  a 
crow’s  beak. 

CORNICULARIUS,  in  roman  antiquity, 
an  officer  of  the  army,  appointed  to  allilt 
the  military  tribune  in  quality  of  lieute- 
nant. 

They  went  the  rounds  inftead  of  the  tii- 
bune,  vifited  the  watch,  .and  were  moftly 
the  fame  with  what  the  aids-major  are  in 
the  french  army : they  hpd  their  name 
from  a little  horn  they  made  ufe  of,  in 
giving  their  orders  to  the  foldiers. 

eoRNICULATE,  or  Corniculatbd 
FLOWER,  one  with  a lharp-pointed  ap- 

. pendage,  refembling,  in  fome  degree,  a 
cock’s  fpur. 

CoRNicuLATE  PLANTS,  the'  fame  with 
liliquofe  plants  with  horned  pods,  or  feed-, 
veffels, 

CORNISH, 
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CORNISH,  orCoRNicHE,  in  arcliite6lure. 

See  the  article  Corniche. 

Cornish  ring,  the  fame  with  aftragal. 

See  the  article  Astragal.  . 

CORNIX,  in  ornithology,  the  _ name  by 
which  authors  call  feveral  fpecies  of  cor- 
vus,  ws.  the  common  crow,  the  royfton 
crow,  the  bluifli  crow  or  roller,  and  the 
rook.  See  CORVUS  and  Crow. 

CORNU,  HORN,  in  phyfiology.  SeeHORN, 
Cornu  ammonis,  or  Hammonis,  in  na- 
tural hiftory,  a genus  of  loffil  fliells,  call- 
ed ferpent-ftones,  or  fnake-ftones,  by  the 
nulgar. 

They  are  found  of  all  fizes,  from  the 
breadth  of  a fix-pcnCe  to  more  than  two 
feet  in  diameter  ; fome  of  them  rounded, 
others  greatly  comprelTed,  and  lodged  in 
different  ftrata  of  ftones  and  clays  ; Pome 
again  are  fmooth,  and  others  ridged  in 
different  manners,  their  ftriae  and  ridges 
being  either  ftraight,  irregularly  crooked, 
or  undulated.  See  plate  LI.  fig.  6. 

The  cornua  ammonis  undoubtedly  be- 
long to  the  cochlea-kind  of  fhells.'  See 
the  article  Cochlea. 

Cornu  cervi,  hart’s  horn,  in  the 
materia  medica,  .See  Hart's  HORN. 
CORNUCOPIA,  or  horn  among 

painters,  &c.  is  reprefented  under  the 
figure  of  a large  horn,  out  of  which  if- 
fue  fruits,  flowers,  &c.  Upon  medals 
the  cornucopia  is  given  to  all  deities,  ge- 
nii, and  heroes,  to  mark  the  felicity  and 
abundance  of  all  the  wealth  procured  by 
the  goodnefs  of  the  former,  or  the  care 
and  valour  of  the  latter. 

CORNUCOPI.®,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
triandria-digynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  is  univalvular ; there  is 
no  pericarpium,  but  the  corolla  inclofes 
a (ingle  turbinated  feed,  convex  on  one 
fide,  and  plane  on  the  other. 

CORNUS,  the  Cornel  tree,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  te- 
trandria-monogynia  clafs,  the  flower  .of 
which  confifts  of  four  oblong,  acute, 
plane  petals ; the  fruit  is  a roundifli  um- 
bilicated  drupe  ; the  feed  a cordated  or 
oblong  nut,  with  two  cells.  See  plate 
LIII.  fig.  2. 

The  fruit  of  this  ti'ee  is  cooling,  drying, 
and  aftringent;  ftrengthens  the  ftomach, 
flops  all  kinds  effluxes  and  Ioo.^enefs,  and 
is  good  in  fevers,  efpecially  if  attended 
with  a diairhcea. 

Cornu  riA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
didynaniia-angiolpennia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  flower  of  which  is  monopetalous  and 
fingent  j the  limb  quadrifid,  tlfe  upper 
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fegment  being  ereJl  and  roundifli,  the  la- 
teral one  dilfindl,  and  the  lower  roundifk 
and  entire : the  fruit  a globofe  berry, 
with  a reniform  feed, 

CORNWAL,  the  moft  wefterly  county  of 
England,  which  gives  the  title  of  duke 
to  the  prince  of  Wales, 

Itfends  forty-four  members  to  parliament. 

CORODY,  in  our  law,  fignified  antiently 
a film  of  money,  or  allowance  of  meat, 
drink,  and  doathing,  that  was  due  to  the 
king  from  an  abbey,  or  other  houfe  of  re- 
ligion, of  which  he  was  founder,  towards 
the  fuftenance  of  fuch  of  his  fervants  as 
he  thought  proper  to  bellow  it  upon. 

COROLLA,  among  botanifts,  the  moft 
confpicuous  part  of  a flower,  furrounding 
the  organs  of  generation,  and  compofed 
of  one  or  more  flower-leaves,  moft  com- 
monly called  petals,  to  diftinguifti  them 
from  the  leaves  of  the  plant:  according 
as  there  is  one,  two,  or  three  of  thefe  pe- 
tals, the  corolla  is  faid  to  be  monopeta- 
loiis,  dipetalous,  tripetalous,  Sfr.  See 
the  articles  Flower,  Petal,  Sfr. 

COROLLARY  is  an  ufeful  confequence 
drawn  from  fomething  already  advanced 
or  demonftrated  : thus  it  being  demon- 
ftrated  that  a triangle  which  has  two  equal 
fides,  has  alfo  two  angles  equal  ; this  co- 
rollary will  follow,  that  a triangle  which 
has  three  fides  equal,  has  alfo  its  three 
angels  equal. 

COROLLISTS,  corollificE,  an  appellation 
given  by  Linn®ii3  to  thofe  botanifts,  who 
have  arranged  plants  under  diftin6f  clalTes 
according  to  the  different  form  of  their 
cofollae  or  flowers  ; fuch  is  the  celebrated 
Tournefbrt  and  Rivinus.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Botany. 

COROLLULA,  a term  ufed  by  botanifts, 
to  exprefs  the  little  partial  flowers,  which 
together  make  up  the  compound  ones. 
Thefe  corolluls  are  of  two  kinds,  the 
tubulated  and  ligulated  ; the  former 
wheieof  are  always  furnilhed  with  a cam- 
panulated  limb,  divided  into  four  or  five 
iegments  ; and  the  latter  have  only  a flat 
linear  limb,  ternjinated  by  a tingle  point, 
or  by  a broader  extremity,  divided  into 
three  or  five  fegments.  See  Flower. 

CORONA,  Crown,  or  Crowning,  In 
architeflurc.  See  Crowning. 

Corona,  among  anatomifts,  denotes  that 
edge  of  the  glans  penis  where  the  prepu- 
tium  begins.  See  PENts,  Sfr. 

Corona,  among  botanifts,  expreffe.s  any 
thing  growing  on  the  head  of  a feed. 
Thefe  corons  are  of  various  kinds  i 
fometimes’  fnnple,  confifti.ng  only  of  a 
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^entated  membrane ! fomefimes  pappofe, 
confifting  of  downy  matter  j which,  in 
feme  cafes,  is  immediately  affixed  to  the 
feed  ; in  others  it  has  a pedicle  growing 
from  it ; and  it  fometimes  is  compofed  of 
iimple  filaments,  and  fometimes  is  ra- 
inofe.  Hence,  in  the  defeription  of  the 
feeds  of  plants,  they  are  frequently  faid 
to  be  crowned  or  winged  with  down  : the 
life  of  this  part  being  evidently  to  fcatter 
and  difperfe  the  feeds,  when  ripe. 

Corona  borealis,  the  northern 
CROWN,  or  GARLAND,  in  aftionomy, 
a conftellalion  of  the  northern  heniifphere, 
whofe  ftars  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue  are  8, 
in  Tycho’s  as  many,  and  in  Mr.  Flam- 
ftead’sai. 

Corona  meridionalis,  a fouthern  con- 
ftellation,  confifting  of  thirteen, ftars. 

Corona  clericalis,  the  fame  with  coif. 
See  the  article  CoiF. 

Corona  imperialis,  in  natural  hiftory, 
a. beautiful  fliell  of  the  voluta-.kind,  dif- 
tingui/hed  by  certain  eminences  forming 
a fort  of  crown.  See  Voluta. 

CoRON/E  JUS.  See  the  article  Jus. 

CORONiE  P'LACITORUM  CUSTOS.  See 
the  article  Cusxos. 

Coronal,  coronalb,  in  anatomy,  the 
firft  future  of  the  fkull.  See  the  articles 

■ Suture  and  Skull. 

This  future  reaches  tranfverfely  from  the 
one  temple  to  the  other,  and  joins  the  os 
Irontis  with  the  olTa  parietalia. 

CORONALE  OS,  in  anatomy,  the  fame 
wjth  the  os  frohtis.  SeeFRONTis. 

CORONARIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
decandria-pentagynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
corolla  of  which  confifts  of  five  petals, 
their  ungues  being  of  the  length  of  the 
cup,  and  increafed  by  a margin : the 
fruit  is  a cylindric  capfule,  containing 
one  cell,  and  opening  at  the  top  : the 
feeds  are  numerous  and  roundifh. 

CORONARY  VESSELS,  ^jafa  coronaria, 
in  anatomy,  certain  veffeis  which  furnifii 
the  fubftance  of  the  heart  with  blood. 

Coronary  arteries,  are  two  arteries 
fpringing  out  of  the  aorta,  before  it  leaves 
the  pericardium. 

Coronary  vein,  a vein  diffufed  over  the 
exterior  furfoce  of  the  heart.  It  is  form- 
ed of  feveral  branches  arifing  from  all 
parts  of  the  vifeus,  and  terminates  in  the 
vena  cava,  whither  it  conveys  the  re- 
mains of  the  blood  brought  by  the  coro- 
nary arteries. 

Stomachic  Coronary,  a vein  inferted  into 
the  trunk  ot  the  fplenic  vein  5 which,  by 
uniting  with  the  mefemeric,  forms  the 
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vena  porta.  See  the  article  Porta: 
CORONATION,  the  public  and  folemn 
confirming  the  title,  and  acknowledging 
the  right  ofgoverning  to  a king  or  queen  • 
at  which  time  the  prince  fwears  recipro! 
Cally  to  the  people,  to  obferve  the  laws, 
cuftoms  and  privileges  of  the  kingdom 
and  to  aft  and  do  all  things  conformable 
thereto.  See  the  articles  King,  tSc, 
CORONATORE  eligendo,  in  law,  a 
writ  that  lies  direfted  to  the  flieriff,  out 
of  the  court  of  chancery,  on  the  death 
or  difeharge  of  any  coroner,  command- 
ing him  to  call  the  freeholders  of  the 
county,  for  the  eleftlon  of  a new  coro- 
ner, and  to  certify  to  the  faid  court  both 
the  eleftlon  and  the  name  of  the  party 
chofen,  and  to  adminifter  his  oath  to 
him,  &c. 

CoRONATORE  exonerando,  a wrltlhat 
lies  for  the  difeharge  of  a coroner  on  ac- 
count of  negligence  of  his  duty,  or  in* 

■ fufficiency. 

CORONE,  in  anatomy,  the  anterior  apo- 
phyfis  of  the  lower  jaw.  See  Jaw. 
CORONER,  an  antient  officer  of  this 
kingdom,  fo  called  becaufe  he  is  wholly 
employed  for  the  king  and  crown. 

The  office  of  coroners  efpecially  concerns 
' the  pleas  of  the  crown  ; and  they  are 
confervators  of  the  peace  in  the  county 
where  elefted,  being  ufually  two  for  each 
county.  Their  authority  is  judicial  and 
minifterial : judicial,  where  a perfon  cornel 
to  a violent  death  ; to  take  and  enter  ap- 
peals of  murder",  pronounce  judgment 
on  outlawries,  (Sc,  and  to  enquire  into 
the  lands,  goods,  and  efcape  of  mur- 
derers, treafure-trove,  wr  eck  of  the  fei, 
deodands,  (Sc,  The  minifterial  power 
is  when  coroners  execute  the  king’s  writs, 
on  exception  taken  to  the  fheriff,  as  being 
parly  in  a fuit,  of  kin  to  either  of  the 
parties,  or  on  the  default  of  the  (lietlff,S?fi 
The  authoi'ity  of  the  coroner  does  not 
terminate  on  the  demife  of  the  king,  as 
that  of  judges,  &c.  does,  who  aft  by  ibe 
king’s  commiffion.  On  default  of  Ihf 
riffs,  coroners  are  to  impannel  juries, 
and  to  return  iffues  on  juries  not  appear- 
ing, £fc. 

CORONET.,  See  the  article  Crown. 
Coronet,  or  Cronet  of  a horfe,  the 
loweft  part  of  the  poftern,  wliicii  runs 
round  the  coffin,  and  is  diftinguilhed  by 
the  hair  joining  and  covering  the  upper 
part  of  the  hoof, 

'CORONILLA,  hatchet-vetch,  in  bo- 
tany, a a;enus  of  the  diadrl|>hia-docanuiia 

clafs  of  plants,  whofe  corolla  is  papiHona- 

ceousi 
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ceous  i the  vexilium  cordated,  bent  back- 
wards, and  fcarce  longer  than  the  alae, 
(landing  in  clutters  at  the  top  of  the 
brand) : the  fruit  is  a very  long,  flender 
pod,  contra6ied  between. each  feed,  and 
formed  of  two  valves,  with  only  one  cell  ; 
the  feeds  are  numerouj),  and  of  a round 
figure.  See  plate  LIV.  fig.  4. 

CORPORA  CAVERNOSA,  in  anatemya 
See  the  article  Cavernose, 

Corpora  olivaria,  two  protuberances 
of  the  medulla  oblongata.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Brain  and  Olivaria  corpora. 

Corpora  pvramidalia,  two  protube- 
rances of  the  undef-part  of  the  cerebellum, 
fo  called  from  their  refemblance  of  a py- 
ramid, See  Cerebellum. 

Corpora  striata,  two  protuberances 
in  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  braiii.  See 
the  article  Brain. 

Corporal,  an  inferior  officer  under  a 
ferjeant,  in  a company  of  foot,  who  has 
charge  over  one  of  the  divifions,  places 
and  relieves  centinels,  and  keeps  good 
order  in  the  corps  de  garde  : he  alfo  re- 
ceives the  word  from  the  inferior  rounds, 
which  pafles  by'his  corps  de  garde.  This 
officer  carries  a fufee,  and  is  commonly 
an  old  foldier : there  are  generally  three 
corporals  in  each  company. 

Corporal  of  a /hip,  an  officer  who  has 
the  chai'ge  of  fetting  and  relieving  the 
watches  and  centries,  and  who  fees  that 
the  foldiers  and  failors  keep  their  arms 
neat  and  clean  : he  teaches  them  how  to 
ufe  their  arms,  and  has  a mate  under 
him. 

Corporal,  corporate,  in  the  chriftian 
church,  a name  for  the  linen  cloth 
thrown  over  the  confecrated  elements  at 
the  celebration  of  the  eucharift.  See  the 
article  Eucharist. 

Tile  inftitution  of  it  is  afcribed  to  Eufe- 
bius  bilhop  of  Rome,  about  the  year 
300. 

CORPORATE,  or  Incorporate,  is 
faid  of  corporations.  See  the  article 
Corporation. 

Corporate  County.  See  County. 
Corporation,  a body  politic,  or  in- 
corporate, fo  called'  becaufe  the  perfons 
or  members  are  joined  into  one  body,  and 
are  qualified  to  take  and  grant,  &c. 
Corporations  are  either  fpiritual  or  tem- 
poral: fpiritual,  as  bilhops,  deans,  arch- 
deacons, parl'ons,  vicars,  &c.  Tempo- 
ral, as  mayor,  commonalty,  bailiff,  bur- 
gefe,  fife.  And  fome  corporations  are 
ot  a mixed  nature,  compofed  of  fpiritual 
snd  temporal  perfons,  fueh  as  heads  of 
VOL,  I. 
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colleges  and  hofpitals,  Sfr,,  All  corpo- 
rations ai'e  faid  to  be  ecclefiaftical  or  lay  j 
ecclefiaftical  are  either  regular,  as  ab- 
bies,  priories,  chapters,  &c.  or  fecular, 
as  biflioprics,  deaneries,  archdeacont  iefr, 
&c.  lay,  as  thofe  of  cities,  town.s,  com- 
panies, or  communities  of  commercej 
&'c.  See  abbey,  Company,  Gfr. 
Corporations  may  be  eftabliflied  tbrqa 
different  ways,  ‘viz,  by  prefeription,  let- 
ters patent,  or  aft  of  parliament ; but 
are  moli  commonly  effablilhed  by  patent 
or  charter.  London  is  a corporation  by 
prefeription but  though  corporations 
may  be  by  pref-ription,  yet  it  ihall  be 
intended,  that  it  did  originally  derive  its 
authority  by  a grant  from  the  king. 

A corporation  may  be  diffolved  ; for  it 
is  created  upon  a tiuft,  and  if  it  be 
broken,  it  is  forfeited.  No  perfon  ttiall 
bear  office  in  any  corporation  bur  fuch  as 
have  received  the  facrament,  taken  oaths, 
fs’e.  and  none  are  to  execute  in  a corpo- 
ration for  more  than  a year.  A corpo- 
ration cannot  fue  or  appear  in  perfon, 
but  by  an  attorney. 

Ordinances  made  by  corporations,  to  be 
obferved  on  pain  of  impriibnment,  forfei- 
ture of  goods,  Sfc.  are  contrary  to  Mag- 
na Charta.  Aftions  arifmg  in  any  cor- 
poration, may  be  tried  in  the  corporation 
courts  : but  if  they  try  aftions  not  with-  - 
in  their  jurifdiftions,  and  encroach  upon 
the  common  law,  they  are  liable  to  be 
punilhed  for  it.  The  corporation  of  the 
city  of  London  is  to  anfwer  for  all  parti- 
cular mifdemeanors  committed  in  any  of 
the  courts  of  juttice  within  the  city,  and 
for  all  other  general  mifdemeanors  com- 
mitted in  the  city. 

CORPOREAL,  thofe  qualities  which  de- 
nominate a body.  See  Quality,  Body, 
and  Incorporeal. 

CORPORIFIGATION, . or  Corpora- 
tion,in  chemiftry,  the  operation  of  re- 
covering fpirits  into  the  feme  body  j or, 
at  leaft,  into  a body  nearly  the  fame  with 
what  they  had  before  their  Ipiritualiza- 
tion. 

CORPS  DE  GARDE,  a poll  in  an  army, 
fometimes  under  covert,  fometimes  in  the 
open  air,  to  receive  a number  of  foU 
diets,  whoare  relieved'from  time  to  time, 
and  are  to  watch  in  their  turns,  for  the 
fecui  lty  of  foiue  more  confiderablepoft. 
Corps  de  garde  is  frequently  ufed  for  the 
men  who  watch  in  this  port. 

Corps  de  bataille,  the  main  body  of 
an  army,  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  See 
the  articles  AMty  and  Guard, 
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Corps,  in  architeflure,  a term  to  fignity 
. any  part  that  proji-£ts  or  advances  beyond 
the  naked  of  a wall,  ferving  as  a ground 
for  fome  decorttion,  or  the  like. 
CORPULENCY,  in  medicine,  the  ftate  of 
a perfon  too  much  loaded  with  flefli  or  fat. 
An  excetiive  degree  of  corpulency  or  fat- 
nefs  becomes  a difeafe,  when  the  whole 
body,  as  well  as  the  belly,  is  grown  into 
fuch  a bulk,  that  the  afllons,  efpecially 
.with  refp  ft  to  motion  and  refpiration, 
are  greatly  impaired  if  not  entirely  im- 
peded. Boerhaave  ohferves,  that  corpu- 
lency does  not  confift  in  the  folios  of  the 
body’s  being  increafed,  but  in  their  being 
diftended  to  a greater  pitch  by  the  abun- 
dance of  humours  collefled  in  them. 
Corpulency  arifes  from  a laudable,  co- 
pious, oily,,  foft  blood,  containing  lefs 
than  itl  (hare  of  fait  ;■  and  is  promoted 
by  any  thing  that  tempers  and  foftens  the 
blood,  and  renders  it  lefs  (liarp  and  faline  ; 
fuch  are  want  of  exercife  and  motion,  an 
indolent  life,  too  much  deep,  nourilhing 
foods,  &c. 

There  is  not  a better  remedy  to  reduce  a 
corpulent  habit,  than  aceium  fcilliticum 
drunk  upon  an  empty  ftomach.  Semen 
fraxini,  or  bird’s  tongue,  as  it  is  called, 
ad  3 j.  drank  in  a morning  in  a glafs  of 
wine,  is  very  much  commended  as  an  ef- 
feflual  diuretic,  and,  on  that  account, 
abates  corpulency.  Borellus  commends 
the  chewing  of  tobacco  ; but  it  is  not  fafe 
for  all  perfons  to  ufe  it,  left  it  (liould 
throw  them  into  a confumption.  Thofe 
that  are  naturally  grofs  and  fat  oftenerdie 
fuddenly  than  other  people.  The  moll 
extraordinary  inftance  of  corpulency  per- 
haps ever  known, was  that  of  Edw.  Bright 
of  Malden,  in  Eifex,  who,  dying  in 
Nov.  1750^  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine 
years,  weighed  fix  hundred  and  fixteen 
pounds  5 his  waiftcoat,  with  great  eafe,. 
was  buttoned  round  feven.  men  of  ordi- 
nary fize. 

CORPUS,  BODY,  in  phyfiology.  . Seethe 
article  Body. 

Corpus,  in  anatomy,  a term  applied  to  fe- 
■ veral  pa.ts  of  the  animal  Itiuflure,  as 
corpus  callofnm,  corpus  cavernolhm,  cor- 
pus highmorr,  corpus  lafleum  ovarii,  cor- 
pus pampiniforme,  &c. 
Gop-pus'callosum,  a medullary  part  of 
the  brain,  which  covers'  the  whole  lateral 
- ventricles.  See  the  articles  Brain  and 
Callosum  Corpus.. 

Corpus  cavernosum,  a cavernous  fub- 
■'  ftance,  fiurounding  the  vagina,  vlflilch 


fwells  In  the  time  of  coition.  See  Vaoiiia 
and  Cavernose.  * 

Corpus  pampiniforme,  a body  formej 
a little  above  the  tefticles,  by  the  divifoi, 
, and  reunion  of  the  fpermatic  veins.  Sje 
the  article  Spermatic. 

Corpus  RETicuLARE.  See  Retictjus 
Body. 

Corpus  is  alfo  ufed  in  matters  of  literj. 
ture,  for  feveral  works  of  the  fame  na- 
ture, colleaed  together  in  the  form  ofa 
fyftem  of  any  art  or  fcience,  See  the  at- 
' tide  Body. 

Corpus ‘CUM  causa,  inlaw,  awritif. 
filing  out  of  the  chancery,  to  remove  belli 
the  body  and  record,  touching  the  cade 
of  any  man  lying  for  execution,  upon  a 
judgment  for  debt,  into  the  king’s  bendi, 
there  to  lie  till  he  has  fatisned  the  iudf. 
ment. 

Corpus  christi,  a feftival  of  the  church) 
kept  on  the  next  Thurfday  after  Trinitf. 
funday,  inftituted  in  honour  of  tlieeu- 
charill ; to  which  alfo  one  of  the  colleges 
in  Oxford  is  dedicated. 
CORPUSCLE,  in  phyfics,  a minute  par- 
ticle, or  phyfical  atom,  being  fuch  ai  a 
natural  body  is  made  up  of.  By  this 
word  is  not  meant  th'e  elementary  par. 
tides,  nor  the  hypoftatical  principles  of 
chemills  ; but  fuch  particles,  whellierof 
a fimple  or  compound  nature,  whole  pails 
will  not  be  dilTolved  nor  dilfipated  by  or- 
dinary degrees  of  heat.  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton, in  the  fecond  book  of  his  Optics, 
(hews  a way  of  gueding,  with  great  ac- 
curacy, at  the  fize  of  the,  component  cor- 
pufcles  of  bodies.  See  Colour. 
CORPUSCULAR  PHiLOsoPHY,that\vaf 
of  philofophifing  which  endeavours  to  ex- 
plain things,  and  to  account  for  the  phi- 
nomena  of  nature  by  the  motion,  figutf, 
reft,  pofition,  !Sc.  of  the  corpufcles,  ci 
the  minute  particles  of  matter.  See  thf 
article  Atomical  philosophy. 
This  philofophy  is  fo  very  aiitient,  ihsl 
both  before  Epicurus  and  Democrili!| 
and  even  before  Leucippus  tauglitu 
Greece,  there  was  a phoenician'  pUa- 
fopher,  who  explained  natural  plwao- 
mcna  by  the  motions  and  aifeflions  oflhl 
minute  corpufcles  of  matterj  as  very  oU 
writers  inform  us : and,  therefore,  il 
fhould  rather  be  called  phosnician  philoh' 
phy,  than  epicurean. 

Mr.  Boyle  fums  up  the  chief  principle 
of  the  corpulcular  hypothefis,  which 
flourilhes  under  the  mechanical  philoio- 
phy,  in  ihefe  particulars : 
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I,  They  fuppofe  that  there  is  but  one 
catholic  or  univerfal  matter,  which  is.  an 
extended,  impenretrable,  and  divifible  fub- 
ilancej  common  to  all  bodies,  and  capable 
of  all  forms,  i.  That  this  matter,  in 
order  to  form  the  vaft  variety  of  natural 
bodies,  muft  have  motion  in  fome  or  ali 
itsaffignable  parts  j and  that  this  motion 
was  given  to  matter  by  God  the  creator 
of  all  things,  and  has  all  manner  of  di- 
reflions  and  tendencies.  3.  Matter'muft 
alfo  be  aflually  divided  into  parts,  and 
each  of  thefe  primitive  particles,  frag- 
ments, or  atoms  of  matter,  muft  have  its 
proper  magnitude  or  fize,  as  alfo  its  pecu- 
liar figure  or  fliape.  4.  They  fuppofe  al- 
, fo,  that  thefe  differently  fized  and  lhaped 
particles  may  have  as  different  orders  and 
pofitions,  whereof  great  variety  may  arife 
in  the  compolltion  of  bodies.  See  the  ar-  - 
tide  Epicurean  Philosophy. 
CORRECTION,  in  printing,  the  point- 
ing out  or  difcovering  the  faults  in  a 
printed  Iheet,  in  order  to  be  amended  by 
the  compofitor,  before  it  be  printed  off. 
Seethe  article  Printing; 

Thecorreflions  are  placed  on  the  margin 
of  every  page,  right  againft  the  line 
wherein  the  faults  are  found  : and  there 
are  different  charafters  ufed  to  exprefs^ 
different  correftions  : thus  ^ is  put  for 
iek,io  intimate  that  fomething,as  a point, 
letter,  word,  !Sc.  dafhed  in  that  line,  is 
to  be  taken  out.  If  any  thing  is  to  be 
inferted,  the  place  is  to  be  marked  thus  A 
and  the  thing  to  be  inferred,  added  in  the 
margin.  When  there  are  two  or  more 
correftions  in  the  fame  line,  then  they 
are  all  feparated  in  the  margin  by  little 
bars,  thus  |.  If  a fpace  be  omitted,  its 
.place  is  marked  with  a caret,  and  the 
margin  thus  When  a letter  is  in- 
verted, it  is  expreffed  in  the  margin  thus 
9.  When  any  thing  is  to  be  tranf- 
pofed,  it  is  diredled  thus.  Extraordinary 
fcarce  ever  fail  of  /'attainment^  exciting 
eimj,  Extraordinary  attainments  fcarce 

tver  fail  of  exciting  en^j,  and  in  the 
margin  is  added  tr.  If  italic  charaflers 
are  to  be  changed  for  roman,  or  ‘vice  ‘ver- 
fo,  a line  is  drawn  thus  — under  the 
letters,  and  rom.  or  itaL  is  writen  in 
the  margin.  If  a fpace,  or  an  m or  n 
(piadrat,  ftick  up,  and  print  black,  it 
IS  marked  in  the  margin  with  a dalh, 
thus  |.  If  a word,  (entence,  or  para- 
graph is  entirely  omitted,  the  place  is 
marked  with  a caret,  and  in  the  margin 
ts  put  the  word  out,  Jf  the  letters  of  a 
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word  ftand  too  far  afunder,  a line  is 
drawn  under  them,  and  in  the  margin 
is  put  a crooked  line  or  hook,  thus  vj. 
' There  are  many  other  marks  tiled  in  cor- 
refling,  as  for  fuperior,  caf  for  capi- 
tal, /.  c,  for  lower-cafe,  &c. 
Correction,  in  the  manege,  denotes  aids 
given  with  leverity.  See  the  articles  AiO 
and  Chastisement. 

Correction,  in  pharmacy,  the  adding 
fome  ingredient  to  a compolltion,  in  or- 
der to  check  or  moderaie  the  violence  of 
operation  ; thus,  for  inftance,  fome  car- 
mmatives,  fuch  as  the  feed  of  fennel,  or 
anile,  are  added  to  /ena-leaves,  which 
when  exhibited  alone,  generally  produce 
flatulencies  and  gripes.  See  COR  j.ECTOR, 
Correction,  in  rhetoric,  the  f-me  with 
epanorthofis.  See  Epanorthosis. 
CORRECTOR,  in  general,  denotes  ibme- 
ihing  that  mends  the  faults  or  bad  quali- 
ties of  others. 

Corrector  of  the faple,  a clerk  belong- 
ing to  the  ftaple,  whole  bufinefs  is  to 
write  down  and  record  the  bargains  that 
merchants  make  there. 

Corrector,  in  me'dicine  and  pharmacy, 
an  ingredient  in  a compofition,  which 
guards  againft  or  abates  the  force  of  an- 
other. 

Thus  the  lixlvial  falts  prevent  the  griev- 
ous vellications  of  relinous  purges,  by 
dividing  their  particles,  and  preventing 
their  adhefions  to  the  internal  membranes, 
whereby  fometimes  they  occafion  intoler- 
able gripings  j and  thus  fpices  and  car- 
minative feeds  alfo  affirt  in  the  eafier  ope- 
ration of  fome  cathartics,  by  diffipating 
colIe6tions  of  wind.  In  the  making  a 
■ medicine,  fuch  a thing  is  alfo  called  a 
correflor,  as  deftroys  or  diminifhes  a 
quality  in  it,  that  could  not  otherwife 
be  difpenfed  with:  thus  turpentine  may 
be  called  the  correflor  of  quickfilver,  by 
deftroying  its  fluxity,  and  making  it 
thereby  capable  of  mixture  j and  thus 
refllfied  (pint  of  wine  breaks  off  the 
points  of  fome  acids,  fo  as  to  make  them 
become  fafe  and  good  remedies  which  be» 
fore  were  dettrufiive. 

CORRELATIVE,  fomething  oppofed  to 
' another  in  a certain  relation.  Thus,  fa- 
ther and  fon  are  correlatives.  Light  and 
darknefs,  motion  and  reft,  are  correla- 
tive and  oppolite  terms. 

CORRIDOR,  or  Coridor.  See  the  article 
CORtDOR. 

CORRIGIOLA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  pentandria  trigynia  clafs  ot  plants, 
the  corolla  whereof  confifts  of  five,  oval, 
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patent  petals,  fcarre  bigger  llian  the  cup ; 
there  is  no  pericaipium  but  the  calyx, 
which  cliilirg,  lerves  in  the  place  of  one; 
the  feed  is  fingle  and  ovato -tr  quetrous. 

CORROBORANTS,  or  CoRitoBORA- 
TIVE  MEDICINES,  fhefame  with  Itiength- 
enerf.  See  the  article  Strengtheners. 

CORROSION,  in  a general  fenl'e,  the  ac- 
tion of  gnawing  away,  by  degrees,  the 
continuiiy  of  the'parts  of  bodies. 

Acids  coirode  mod  nattiral  bodies. 

Corrosion,  in  cheniillry,  an  aftion  on 
bodies,  by  means  of  proper  menftruums, 
that  pioduces  new  combinations,  and  a 
change  of  their  form,  without  convert- 

. itig  them  to  fluidity.  See  the  article 
Menstruum. 

The  fubjeil  of  this  operation,  as  it  is  ufed 
in  pharmacy,  is  principally  metals  ; and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  performed  is 
commonly  of  two  kinds  : the  firft  and 
moll  fimpie  is,  when  the  body  to  be  cor- 
roded is  put  into  a fluid  menftiuum,  and 
either  taken  out  inftanlly,  and  put  into  a 
mo'lt  place,  as  in  the  uiethoci  generally 
prafliied  in  making  a ccrufs  ; or  conti- 
nued therein  till  the  wliole  of  the  matter 
be  roiro.ied,  as  in  the  preparation  ot  tur- 
bith  mineral  from  the  oil  of  vitriol  and 
mercury.  This  may  properly  be  called 
Corrofion  by  immerfu  n.  The  other,  call- 
ed in  domeflic  chemiftry,  cementation,  is 
performetl  by  expofing  the  body  to  be  cor- 
roded, to  the  afilion  of  a vapour  or  fleam, 
expelled  liy  heat,  from  what  is  ufed  as 
the  menftnuim,  as  in  tlie  procefs  given 
by  the  Edinbingh  Difpenlatory  for  the 
making  ceiul's. 

There  are,  neverthelefs,  other  methods 
by  wiiich  corrofions  are,  in  moft  in- 
flances,  made  ; as  in  the  rubigo  cha'ybis 
of  the  London  Difpenl'atoi  y,  vvhsie 
fprlnkling  nr  rubbing  of  the  body  over 
with  a menilruum  are  ordered  in  the 
place  of  dipping,  vvhich  the  form  of  flee]-' 
filings  made  inconvenient:  and  Ibme 
others,  which  from  the  particular  texture 
of  the  matter  become  necelfary  ; thus  in 
the  corrolion  of  mercury  by  fuiphur,  in 
the  prepar.a'ion  ot  x'hiops  mineral,  tri- 
turation, or  iometimes  fnlion,  i.s  employ- 
ed: and  ill  theclialytjis cum  fulpluire  prep, 
the  heated  fteel  is  only  touched  wilh  the 
flilphur. 

CORRUGATOR,  in  anatomy,  a muffle 
wlii'U  arlfes  flefliy  Irom  the  procefs  of 
the  os  frontis,  next  the  inner  or  great 
angle  of  the  orbit,  above  the  joining  of 
the  os  nafi  and  thefiiperior  procefs  of  the 
OS  maxillare  with  this  bone  : from  llitmce 
" ' . 3 
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it  runs  obliquely  outwards  and  upwajd, 

, and  is  inferted  into  the  flefliy  pan  of'itj 
occipito  frontalis,  fome  of  its  fibriHspji 
fing  through  into  the  fkin,  a little  higbi 
than  the  middle  region  of  the  eye  brows 
Its  ufe  is  to  fmooth  the  fkin  ot  the  fore', 
head,  by  pulling  it  down  alter  the aflioj 
of  the  occipito  frontalis ; and  when  itafli 
moft  forcibly,  it  ferves  to  wrinkle  the  flij 
of  the  front  between  the  fupercilia,  asit 
happens  when  we  frovvn,  or  knit  fc 
brows. 

CORROSIVES,  in  furgery,  are  mediciitj 
which  corrode  whatever  part  of  tlieboji 
they  are  applied  to:  liich  are  burnt alaii 
white  precipitate  of  mercury,  white vi. 
trio],  red  precipitate  of  mercury,  bulitr 
of  antimony,  lapis  infeinalis,  &c. 
CORRUPTICOL.®,  in  church -hiltory,  a 
fe£i:  of  heretics,  fo  called  from  thurmain. 
taining  that  the  body  of  Chrift  waiter, 
ruptible,  that  the  fathers  had  owned  ir, 
and  that  to  deny  it  was  to  deny  the  Irnili 
of  our  Saviour’s  pafiion. 
CORRUPTION,  the  deftruflion,  exlint- 
tion,  or,  at  leaft,  ceffation  for  a time,  rf 
the  proper  mode  oi  exiltence  of  any  iij. 
tural  body.  See  Putrefaction, 
Whenever  any  body  lu  es  all  or  any  of 
thofe  accidents,  which  are  eflentiallyae- 
celfary  to  the  conftituting  of  Inch  apin 
ticular  kind,  it  is  then  laid  to  be  contipS 
ed,  or  dettroyed,  and  lofes  its  former  de 
nomination  : but  nothing  can  he  deHroj- 
ed  of  its  fubftance,  or  materiality;  fors 
in  generation,  nothing  of  matter  is  pto- 
duced  that  did  not  before  exill,  loin  cor- 
ruption, nothing  mote  is  loll  befidestliit 
particular  modification  which  was  its 
form,  and  conftitiited  it  of  fuch  a fpedes. 
Dr.  Drake  accounts  for  the  corruption  of 
animal  and  vegetable  bodies  thiisitk! 
principle  of  corruption  is,  perhaps,  lie 
fame  which  in  a ftate  of  circulation,  it 
the  principle  of  life,  <u!is.  the  air,  whkl 
is  found  mixed  in  conliderable  quaiilititi 
wilh  all  forts  of  fluids,  as  necellai'ylo 
vegetable  as  to  animal  life.  Now  llii 
air  has  two  motions,  wia.  an  expanlte 
one,  from  its  natural  elaflicity,  by  meaei 
whereof  it  communicates  that  iiitelliiii 
motion  vvhich  all  juices  have,  and  ky 
which  the  containing  parts  are  gtadmllj 
extended,  and  grow  ; and  a circulary  ot 
progreffive  motion,  vvhich  is  not  dltS’ 
tial  to  it,  but  is  .occa.ljoned  by  the  i'£«- 
ance  of  the  folid  parts  of  thofe  bodish 
which  obliges  it  to  take  that  (joui'fe  thabs 
moll  free  and  open,  which  is  through  P 
veflsis  of  aniniqls  and  plants,  N™  “ 
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courfe  being  ftopt,  the  expanfive  motion 
Hill  remains,  and  continues  to  a6l  till,  by- 
degrees,  it  has  fo  far  overcome  the  includ- 
ing bodies,  as  to  bring  itfelf  to  an  equal 
degree  of  expanfion  with  the  extern., I air, 
which  ii  cannot  .'lo  without  delt'oying 
the  texture  and  continiiity,  or  fpecific  de- 
gree of  cohefion,  of  thofe  iblids,  which  is 
what  we  call  a ftate  of  corruption. 

The  expnlfive  or  deftruffive  quality  of 
the  air  in  bodies  may  be  prornoted  two 
ways,  and  therefore  corruption  accelerated 
by  as  many  ways,  ‘V:z.  either  by  weaken- 
ing the  tone  or  cohefion  of  the  including 
parts,  and  fp  facilitating  the  worK  of  the 
air,  as  is  the  cafe  when  fruit  is  bruifpd, 

, which  is  foonrl  to  corrupt  fooner  than  in 
any  other  part;  or  by  extending  the  ex- 
pacfive  force  of  the  a.i  nfelf  by  heat,  or 
ibra,  other  co-operating  ciicumftance, 
and  fo  helping  it  to  overcome  the  refift- 
ance  the  fiioner. 

Corruption  of  blood,  in  law,  an  infec- 
tion accruing  to  a man’s  Itate,  attainted 
of  felonv  a.-d  ti eaten,  and  to  his  illue  ; 
forasheloles  all  to  the  prince,  &c.  his 
ilftie  cannot  be  heirs  to  him,  of  to  any 
other  anceftoi  . y hint ; and  if  he  were 
noble,  his  heirs  are  rendered  ignoble, 
CORftAIR,  a pirate,  or  perl’on  who  I'cours 
the  Ita  hr  plumler,  with  an  armed  vef- 
fel.  wiih -ut  commifiion  from  any  prince 
or  power.  A corlair  differs  from  a priva- 
teer, In  that  the  latter  afts  tinder  a 
commiffioii,  and  only  attacks  the  vefTels 
of  thofe  at  war  with  the  ftate  whence  he 
had  his  commifiion. 

CORSELET,  a httle  cuirafs ; or,  accord- 
ing lo  others,  an  armour  or  coat  made 
to  cover  the  whole  body,  antiently  worn 
hy  the  pike-men,  ufually  placed  in  the 
front  and  flanks  of  the  battle,  for  the 
better  rclifting  the  enemy’s  aflaiilts,  and 
guarding  the  foldiei's  placed  behind  them, 
CORSICA,  an  ifland  in  the  Meditei  ranean, 
between  8®  and  lo®  eaft  long,  and  be- 
tween 41°  and  43“  north  latitude,  about 
one  hundred  miles  Ibuth  of  Genoa,  and 
fubjefl  to  that  republic  ; though  the  na- 
tives have  for  many  years  difputed  their 
right,  and  areftill  in  arms  againft  them. 
CORSNED  BREAD,  a certain  I'uperftitipus 
, trial  made  ufe  of  among  our  faxon  an- 
ceftors,  by  taking  a piece  of  bread,  and 
eating  it,  vvith  tblemn  oaths  and  execra- 
tions, that  it  might  prove  poil'on,  or  their 
laft  morfel,  if  what  they  aflerted  pr  de- 
nied was  not  true. 

The  bread  was  firft  accurfed  by  the  pfieft, 
?nd  then  offered  the  fufpe^ed  criminal;  to- 


be  fwallowed  by  way  of  purgation,  It 
being  believed  that  it  would  choak  him, 
if  he  was  not  innocent. 

CORTEX,  BARK,  in  phytology  and  den- 
dfanatomy.  Seethe  article  Bab  K. 

Cortex,  or  Cortex  PERuvjANtrs,  is 
more  particularly  ufed  tor  the  quinquina, 
or  Jetuits-bark.  See  C^iNqoiNA. 

Cortex  winteranus,'  in  botany,  &c. 
See  the  article  Winter’s  bark. 

Cortex  cerebri,  the  cortical  part  of  the  - 
brain,  fo  called  on  account  of  its  grey-ifh 
colour.  See  the  article  Brain. 

COR  TICAL,  in  gene; al,  fomething  con- 
fifting  of,  or  refembling  bark.  Hence  the 

Cov.TiCh'L  part  of  the  brain,  is  the  exte- 
rior pait,  f'o  called  on  account  of  its  in- 
veftiiig  the  inteimal  or  medullary  part,  as 
■he  bark  of  a tree  does  the  woody  part. 
See  ihe  article  Brain. 

CORTONA,  a city  of  Tufeany,  In  Italy, 
about  thirty-five  miles  fourh-eaft  of, Si- 
enna : eaft  longitude  13  and  north  la- 
titude 43°  15'. 

CORTUSA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
pentandria-monopvnia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  w'hich  c nfifts  of  one  rotated  pe- 
tal j the  fruit  is  an  ovatoi  oblong  acumi- 
nated capfule,  furi'owed  longitudinally 
on  each  fide,  with  two  valves  having  their 
fides  Involuted,  and  one  cell  containing 
numerous  ohi  mg,  obtufe,  linall  feeds. 
The  leaves,  fays  D.ale,  promote  expefto- 
ration, 

CORVET,  or  Curvet,  in  the  manege. 
See  the  article  Curvet. 

CORUNNA,  or  Groyne,  a port-town  of 
Gallicia,  in  Spain,  fituated'on  a fine  bay 
of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  about  thirty-twa 
miles  north  of  Coinpoftella  ; weft  longit. 
9°,  and  north  lat.  43®. 

It  is  to  this  port  that  the  englilh  pacquet- 
boat  always  goes,  in  time  of  peace. 

CORUSCATION,  a glittering,  or  gleam 
of  light  ifluing  from  any  thing.  It  is 
chiefly  ufed  for  a flafh  of  lightening  dart- 
ing from  the  clouds  in  time  of  thun- 
der. See  Lightening  and  Thunder. 
There  is  a method  of  producing  artificial 
corufeations,  or  fparkbng  fiery  meteors, 
which  will  he  vifible  not  onlv  in  the  dark, 
but  at  noon  day,  and  ihat  from  two  li- 
quors aftually  cold  ;.the  method  is  this  s 
fifteen  grains  of  the  folid  phofphorus 
are  to  be  melted  in  about  a dram  of  wa- 
ter; when  this  is  cold  pour  upon  it  two 
ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol  ; let  thefe  be 
Ihaken  together,  and  they  will  at  firft 
heat,  and  aftprwards  they  will  throw  up 
fiery  balls  in  great  number,  which  will 

adhere 
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sdhers  like  fo  many  ftars  to  the  tides  of 
t^e  glafs,  and  continue  burning  a confi- 
derable  time  ; after  this,  if  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  oil  of  turpentine  be  poured  in, 
■without  ihaking  the  vial,  the  mixture  will 
of  itfelf  take  fire,  and  burn  very  furioufly. 
The  velfel  Ihould  be  large,  and  open  at 
the  top.  See  Inflammability. 
Artificial  corufcations  may  alfo  be  pro- 
duced by  means  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  iron, 
in  the  following  manner.  Take  a glafs 
body,  capable  of  holding  three  quarts  ; 
put  into  this  three  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
arfll  twelve  ounces  of  common  water  5 
then  warming  the  mixture  a little,  throw 
in,  at  (pveral  tirnes,  two  ounces  or  more 
of  clean  iron  filings  ; upon  this  an  ebul- 
lition, and  white  vapours  will  arife  : then 
prefent  a lighted  candle  to  the  mouth  of 
the  vefiel,  and  the  vapour  will  take  fire, 
and  afford  a bright  fulmination,  or  flalh 
like  lightening.  Applying  the  candle  in 
this  manner  fiveral  times,  the  efleft  will 
always  be  the  fame  ; and  fometimes  the 
fire  will  fill  the  whole  body  of  the  glals, 
and  even  circulate  to  the  bottom  of  the 
liquor,  and  at  others  it  will  only  reach 
a little  way  down  its  ntck.  The  great 
caution  to  be  ufed  in  this  experiment  is 
the  making  the  matter  of  a proper  heat ; 
for,  if  too  cold,  few  vapours  will  arife, 
and  if  made  too  hot,  they  will  afcend  too 
fall,  and  will  only  take  fire  in  the  neck  of 
the  glafs,  without  any  remarkable  coruf- 
cation. 

CORVUS,  the  RAVEN  or  CROW-kind,  in 
ornithology,  a genus  of  birds,  of  the  or- 
der of  the  piciE,  the  dittinguifliing  charac- 
teriftic  ot  which  is,  that  the  beak  is  of  a 
convex  and  cultrated  figure,  .the  chaps 
nearly  equal,  and  the  bafe  befet  with 
hairs.  To  this  genus  belong  the  raven, 
the  crow,  rook,  jackdaw,  &c.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Raven,  Crow,  Rook,  &c. 

CoRVUS,  the  RAVEN,  in  aftronomy,  a 
conftellation  of  the  fouthern  hemilphere, 
wherein,  according  to  Ptolemy  and  Ty- 
cho’s catalogue,  are  feven  ftars  ; whereas 
the  Britannic  catalogue  reckons  no  lefs 
than  ten. 

CORVUS,  in  antiquity,  a machine  invented 
by  the  Romans  at  the  time  of  their  wars 
in  Sicily,  when  they  firft  engaged  the 
Carthaginian  fleet.  According  to  Poly- 
bius, the  corvus  was  framed  after  this 
manner: . 

On  the  prow  of  their  ftiips  they  erefted  a 
round  piece  of  timber  about  1 1 foot  dia- 
meter, and  twelve  feet  in  length,  on  the 

;op  of  which  was  a block,  or  pulley  j 


round  this  piece  of  timber  was  a platform 
of  boards  four  feet  in  length,  which  was 
about  eighteen  feet  long,  and  well  fiam. 
ed  and  faftened  with  iron  ; the  entrance 
was]  longways,  and  it  was ' moveable- 
round  the  aforefaid  upright  piece  of  tim- 
ber, and  could  alfo  be  hoifted  up  and 
down  within  fix  feet  of  the  top  : about 
this  frame  was  a fort  of  parapet  knee 

high,  which  was  defended  with  uprigbt 

bars  of  iron,  fliarp  at  the  ends,  and  to- 
wards the  top  there  was  a ring,  by  the 
help  of  which,  and  a pulley,  or  tackle 
it  was  hoifted  and  lowered  at  pleafure ; 
with  this  moveable  gallery,  they  boarded 
the  enemies  (hips  (when  they  did  not  lie 
fide  by  fide)  fometimes  on  their  bow,  and 
fometimes  in  the  after  part  of  theftipj 
the  foldiers  keeping  the  bofsof  their  buck- 
lers level  with  the  top  of  the  parapet, 
&c,  and  by  the  means  of  this  new  engine 
got  a viftory  over  the  Carthaginians  in 
their  firft  fea-fight  with  them,  though  the 
enemy  were  long  before  well  (killed  in 
naval  aifairs,  and  the  Romans  raw  and 
ignorant. 

CORYBANTES,  in  antiquity,  prielis  of 
the  goddefs  Cybele,  who,  infpired  with 
a facred  fury,  danced  up  and  down,  tolT- 
ing  their  heads  and  beating  on  cymbils 
or  brazen  drums.  They  inhabited  mount 
Ida,  in  the  ifland  of  Crete,  where  they 
nouriflied  the  infant  Jupiter,  keeping  a 
continual  rattling  with  their  cymbals, 
that  his  father  Saturn,  who  had  refolved 
to  devour  all  his  male  offspring,  might 
not  hear  the  child’s  cries. 

CORYBANTICA,  in-  grecian  antiquity, 
a feftival  kept  in  honour  of  the-  cory- 
bante.'. 

CORYCOMACHIA,  among  the  anlientt, 
was  a fort  of  exercife  in  which  they  pnlli- 
ed  forwards  a ball,  fofpended  from  the 
ceiling,  and  at  its  return  either  caught  it 
with  their  hands,  or  fuffered  it  to  meet 
their  body.  Oribafius  informs  us  it  was 
recommended  for  extenuating  too  grofs 
bodies. 

CORYLUS,  the  hazle,  in  botany,  a ge- 
nus of  the  monoecia-polyandria  clafsd 
plants,  the  male  flowers. of  which  are  ilif- 
pofed  in  form  of  a long  amentum ; the 
female  ones  are  remote  from  the  male-'i 
on  the  fame  plant,  feflile,  and  incluiltd 
in  a gem  ; there  is  no  corolla  nor  peri- 
carpium  ; the  fruit  is  a fubovaled  nut, 
with  a deraded  bafe,  and  top  a little  coni- 
prefTed  and  a little  acuminated,*  See  plate 
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tJioDgh  commonly  eaten,  are  difficult  of 
dio-eliion,  and  confequently  bad  for -the 
llomacli,  and  the  caufe  of  head-achs. 

CORYMBIFEROUS  plants  are  fuch 
as  have  a compound  difcous  flower,  but 
their  feeds  have  no  down  adhering  to 
them.  They  bear  their  flowers  in  clufters, 
and  fpreading  round  in  the  form  of  an 
umbrella.  Of  this  kind  are  the  corn- 
marygold,  common  ox-eye,  the  daifey, 
camomile,  mug- wort,  feverfew,  &e. 

CORYMBIUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia-  mono- 
gamia  clafs,  the  flower  ol  which  is  mo- 
nopetalous  and  equal  ; the  limb  being  di- 
vided into  five  lanceolated  fegments  ; there 
is  no  pericarpium  ; the  immutated  cup 
contains  one  oblong  feed,  covered  with  a 
wool  like  down. 

CORYMBUS,  KOjUiet?®-,  among  birtanifts, 
dulters  of  berries,  as  thofe  of  ivy.  See 
the  article  Corymbiferous. 

Jongius  ufes  it  to  fignify  the  extremity  of 
a ftalk,  fo  fubdivided  and  loaded  with 
flowers,  or  fruits,  as  to  compofe  a fphe- 
rical  figure.  It  is  alfo,  by  modern  bo- 
tanills,  ufed  to  fignify  a compound  difcous 
flower,  which  does  not  fly  away  in  down, 
the  chryfanthemum,  daifey,  chryfocome, 

' 6fr.  for  this  kind  of  flowers,  being  fpread 
into  breadth,  refemble  an  umbrella,  or 
bunch  of  iv'y-berriesi 

CORYPHA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
the  cha rafters  of  which  are  not  perfeftly 
afcertained : the  general  fpatha  is  com- 
pound i the  fpadixramofe;  and  the  corolla 
is  divided  into  three  oval,  obtufe,  patent 
fegments  ; the  ftamina  are  fix  fubulated 
filaments,  longer  than  the  corolla  ; the 
anthers  are  adnate  ; the  germen  is  roun- 
(lifli ; the  ftyle  is  fubulated  and  fiiort  ; 
the  ftigma  is  fimple  ; the  fruit  is  a large, 
globofe,  unilocular  berry ; the  feed  is 
Angle,  ofleous,  large  and  globofe. 

C0RYPH.®NA,  in  ichthyology,  a ge- 
nus of  malacopterygious  fifhes,  which 
have  five  officles,  or  little  bones,  in  the 
branchiollege  membrane,  and  their  back- 
reaches  Irom  the  head  to  the  tail, 
lo  this  genus  belong  the  hippurus,  no- 
vacula,  and  pompilus.  See  the  article 
Hippurus,  &c. 

OORYPHE,  among  phyficians,  the  crown 
of 'he  head  ; alio  the  interior  extremity 
of  ihe  fingers,  next  the  nails. 

tORYZA,  ill  medicine,  a catarrhal-  af- 
leclioii,  confiding  in.  the  excretion  of  a 
fcrous  and  vifcous  humour,  by  the  nofe 
and  fauces.  Some  alfo  underftand  the 
feme  thing  by.  the  word  gravedo,  mak- 


ing this  and  the  coryza  fynonymoua 
terms,  but  improperly  j for  the  gravedo 
is,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  a catarrhal  alieftion, 
in  which  there  is  no  aftual  excretion  of 
a ferous  matter,  but  only  a congeftion  of 
it  with  ftagnation  ; whence  it  is  eafy  to- 
conceive,  that  the  fymptoms  attending 
the  gravedo,  when  the  matter  is  confined, 
are  worfe  than  thofe  in  the  coryza,  in 
which  it  is  evacuated.  See  Catarrh. 
This  difeafe  is  generally  preceded  by  an 
itching,  and  by  fueezing  ; fometimes  by 
what  is  called  a gravedo,  a congeftion 
of  matter  without  excretion  ; this  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  excretion  of  a feroiu  and 
-vifcous  matter  by  the  noftrils  and  mouth, 
and  Ibmetimes  by  the  eyes ; the  more 
thin  and  acrid  this  matter  is,  the  more 
feverely  it  affeftis  the  part  through  which 
it  is  evacuated,  fo  that  fometimes  it  is  at- 
tended with  a fenfation  of  pain,  and  fore- 
nefs  in  them. 

Thefe  dileafes  are  very  frequent;  and 
among  children,  they  ufually  take  their 
rife  in  them  from  obltruftions  of  pcrfpi- 
ration,  or  from  fuppreflions  of  urine. 
Young  people,  as  they  grow  farthei  up, 
are  fubjeft  to  them  from  an  abundant 
quantity  of  the  felival  matter:  a'nd  in 
more  advanced  years,  thofe  people  fall  into 
them,  in  whom  nature  is  not  able  to  re- 
lieve herfelf,  by  a haemorrhage : and 
people  of  phlegmatic  habits,  and  fleepy 
difpofitions,  are  mott  fubjeft:  to  them. 
The  general  caufes  of  thefe  defluxions, 
are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  haemorrhages 
by  the  nofe,  that  is,  a congeftion  ofblood 
in  the  head,  by  means  of  a difcliarge  of 
which,  nature  meant  to  relieve  herfelf  of 
a plethora  : but  in  thefe  cafes,  the  blood 
being  very  abundant  in  ferofities,  thefe 
being  the  thinner  part,  are  moft  eafily 
thrown  out,  and  fo  pafs  off  alone,  leaving 
the  red  part  behind.  Sometimes  alfo  thefe 
difeafes  are  produced  by  a mere  retention 
of  the  ferous  and  lymphatic  juices  in  and 
about  the  glands  of  thefe  parts  ; but  this 
is  much  more  rarely  the  cafe.  The  occa- 
fional  or  accidental  caufes  which  bring  ore 
thefe  congeftions  and  ffagnations,  are, 
the  fuppreffioa  of  other  evacuations,  fuch 
as  habitual  and  natural  diarrhceas,  or 
the  evacuations  by  purging  medicines, 
vvhich  perfons  had  long  accuftomed  them  - 
felves  to  at  the  fpring  and  au  tumn  feafons: 
the  cold  and  moift:  temperature  of  the 
air,  or  a fudden  chilling  of  the  body  in  a 
hot  and  moift  place:  the  leaving  off  a 
copious  ufe  of  tobaccp,  and  the  abufe  of 
fnuff,  or  other  llrenatatery  powders.  To 
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this  is  to  be  arfded,  every  thing  that  im- 
pedes natiirai  perlpiration,  and  I'ometiines 
iiipprefTionsbi  mine. 

The  fimple  coryza  and  gravedo  are  at- 
tended with  no  eveat  danger,  not  even 
when  they  are  of  long  ftandihg,  provided 
that  the  conltiiution  he  Itroog  and  healthy 
in  other  refpefls.  But  this  is  not  the  cate 
in  old  ami  weak  people  ; tor  in  thel'e, 
this  continual  deflux'i.m  upon  the  head 
too  often  brings  on  vertiginous  com- 
plain's,  and  foinetimcs  p ralytic,  and 
even  apopleblic  dilbrders,  or  eiCe  afth- 
mas,  and  rufFocatwe  catarrhs,  are  the 
confecjiu  nce  : and  if  this  matter,  fo  copi- 
oufly  I’ecreted  from  the  blood,  be  thrown 
upon  the  lungs,  it  may  occafion  exulce- 
rations, and  even  a true  phthilis. 

This  is  a difeafe  which  tew  people  trouble 
a phyfician  about,  being  ufually  left  to 
nature  ; but  it  is,  however,  in  the  power 
of  medicine  to  do  great  fervice,  and,  ufu- 
ally,  wholly  to  remove  the  complaint ; 
which,  even  where  it  is  not.  attended 
with  dknger,  is  fo  far  troublelbme,  as 
that  any  one  would  with  to  be  rid  of  it. 
In  cafes  of  a gravedo,  a juft  and  necelTaiy 
excretion  of  the  congefted  matter  muft 
f be  provided  for;  and  this  may  eafily  be 
contrived  to  be  made,  by  lefs  trouble- 
J'oine  evacuations  than  thofe  to  which  na- 
I ture  feems  to  point,  and  by  more  conve- 
nient outlfefs  ; and  by  continuing  this  me- 
thod, the  future  diftempers  of  this  kind  may 
be  anticipated  and  prevented.  Fortherea- 
dy  difcharge  of  the  matter,  according  to 
the  intent  of  nature,  errhines  are  to  be 
ufed  ; the  powders  of  the  cephalic  herbs, 
as  thyme,  betony,  lavender,  and  the 
' like,  may  be  fnuffed  up  the  nofe,  and 
the  volatile  pungent  falls  may  be  IhulFed 
too  : after  this,  it  will  be  proper  to  give 
a gentle  purge;  and  when  the  cure  is' 
perfefled,  the  return  may  be  prevented 
by  bleeding  and  purging  in  autumn. 
When  the  defluxion  is  very  violent,  the 
ufe  of  gentle  disphoretics  is  recommend- 
ed, and  a powder  compofed  of  cinnabar, 
and  a gentle  opiate.  In  cafes  where  the 
matter  of  a coryza  is  very  acrid,  and  there 
is  a violent  pain  in  the  head,  the  external 
life  of  camphor  is  of  great  fervice;  it  is  in 
this  cafe  to  be  applied  to  the  temples,  and 
the  patient  fhould  at  the  fame  time  take 
internally  powders  compofed  of  nitre, 
and  the  common  abforbents,  and  diapho- 
retic antimony,  and  afterwards  fliould 
take  Ibme  gentle  purges,  and  frequently 
bathe  the  feet  in  warm  watei;, 
CORgOiA,  or  CuRscphAj  an  ifland  in 


the  gillph  of  Venice,  divided  from  Kj. 
gufa,  in  Dalmatia,  by  a narrow  (trait! 
eaft  long.  18“,  and  north  131.41“  jjt 

COS,  the  WHET-STONE,  in  natural  liillom 
a genus  of  vtrefeent  ftones,  confiftingof 
fragments  of  an  in  leterminate  figure 
ftlb-opake  and  granulated.  ’ 

Of  this  genus  there  are  feveral  fpeciei 
fome  confiding,  of  rougher  and  others  of 
fmpother;  or  even  of  altogether  impalp. 
able  particles ; and  ufed  not  only  for 
whet-ftones,  but  alfo  for  mill-ftones  and 
oiherthe  like  ptirpofes. 

Cos  or  KOS.  See  the  article  Kos. 

COSC INOMANCY,  xoa-Hi»of*ov1si«,  among 
the  antients,  the  art  of  divination  iiy 
means  of  a fieve.  It  was  generally  prac. 
tiled  to  difeover  thieves,  or  others  liifpeft. 
ed  of  any  crime,  in  this  manner:  they 
tied  a thread  to  ’.he  fieve,  by  which  it  was 
fufpended  ; or  elfe  placed  it  on  the  point 
of  a pair  of  Iheers,  which  they  held  up 
by  two  fingers  ; then  prayed  the  gods  10 
direfl  and  afiift  them  : after  that  they  re- 
peated the  names  of  the  perfons  tinder 
fufpicion,  and  he,  at  whofe  name  the 
fieve  whirled  round,  or  moved,  was 
thought  to  have  committed  tliefafl. 
This  praftice  muft  have  been  very  anti- 
ent,  being  mentioned  by  Theocritus,  in 
his  third  Idyllion. 

CO-SECANT,  in  geometry,  thefecantof 
an  arch  which  is  the  complement  of  an* 
other  to  90'’.  See  the  articles  Secant 
and  Complement. 

COSENAGE,  or  Cognation,  iiilaw,  a 
writ  that  lies  where  the  great- grandfalhtr 
is  feized  in- his  demefne,  as  of  fee,  at  the 
day  of  his  death,  of  certain  lands  andle- 
nements,  and  dying,  a ftranger  enters  and 
abates  : then  lliall  the  heir  have  this  writ 
of  cofenage. 

COSENZA,  the  capital  of  the  higher  Ca- 
labria, in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  1 eall 
Jong.  16“  35V  nnd  north  lat.  39°  15^ 
It.is  an  archbilhop’s  fee.  ' 

COSHERING,  or  Cockering,  in  the 
feudal  law,  a grievous  exaftion  impoftd 
by  a fort  of  prerogative,  or  fignoral  au- 
thority of  the  lords  upon  their  tenanis, 
in  lying  and  feafting,  with  all  their  re- 
tinue, tor  fometime  at  their  houfes, 

CO-SINE,  in  trigonometry,  the  fine  of  an 
arch,  which  is  the  complement  of  an- 
other to  90®.  See  the  article  SiNE. 

COSMETIC,  in  phyfic,  any  medicine  ot 
preparation  which  renders  the  Ikin  foft 
and  white,  or  helps  to  beautify  and  im- 
prove the  complexion,  as  I'P  falvesi 
creams,  eerufs,  . 
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ft  is  faid  that  the  Indians  improve  their  COSTIVENESS,  obfiruBio  alvi,  in  medi- 
complexions  wonderfully  by  wafliing  cine,  a preternatural  detention  of  ite  fse- 

tvitli  the  water  of  green  cacao-nuts,  ces,  with  an  unufual  drineis  and  hard- 


CbSMICALi  a term  in  aftronomyi  ex- 
prelling  one  of  the  poetical  rifings  of  a 
liar;  thus,  a ftar  is  faid  to  rife  cofmi- 
cally,  when  it  rifes  with  the  fun^  Or 
with  that  point  of  the  ecliptic  in  which 
the  fun  is  at  that  time  : and  the  cofmi- 
cal  fetting  is  when  a ftar  fets  in  the  weft 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  fiin  rifes  in 
, the  call. 

COSMICAL  ASPECT,  among  aflrologers, 
the  afpeft  of  a planet,  with  refpeft  to  the 
earth.  See  the  article  Aspect. 
CosMiCALqOALiTiEsare,  by  Mr.  Boyle, 
ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  fyftematical 
ones,  or  thofe  refulting  from.the  fyftem 
of  the  univerfe. 

Cosmography,  xct-ftpriapa-,  adefcrip- 
tion  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  vifible 
world,  or  the  art  of  delineating  the  feve- 
tal  bodies  according,  to  their  magnitudes, 
motions,  relations,  fife. 

Cofmography  confifts  of  two  partsj  aftro- 
nomy  and  geography.  See  the  articles 
Astronomy  and  Geography. 
COSMOLABEj  the  name  of  an  antient 
mathematical  inftrument,  refembling  the 
alirolabe,  and  ferving" to  meafure  diftances 
both  in  the  heavens  and  on  the  earth. 
.See  the. article.  Astrolabe. 
COSMOPOLITE,  a term  denoting  a cl- 
tizen  of  the  world,  or  one  who  has  no 
fixed  refidence  any  where. 

COSSACKS,  people  inhabiting  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  Nieper  and  Don,  near  the 
Black  fea  and  frontiers  of  Turky.  Their 
country  is  commonly.called  the  Ukraine, 
and  is  moftly  fubjedl  to  Ruftla, 

Cosset,  among  farmers,  a colt,  calf, 
lamb,  Sff.  brought  up  by  hand,  with- 
out the  dam. 

C0ST.$,  RIBS,  in  anatomy.  See  Ribs. 
Costal,  an  appellation  given  by  ana- 
tomifts  tp  feveral  parts  belonging  to  the 
fides!  thus  we  meet  with  coftal  mufcles, 

, vertebrs,  Sfr. 

COSTARICA,  a province  of  Mexico, 
bounded  by  the  North  fea  on  the  north- . 
salt,  and  by  the  Pacific  ocean ‘on  the 
fomh-welt.  Its  chief  town  is  New- 
Carthage. 

COSTARUM  DEPRBssoRES,  in  anato- 
uty,  that  part  of  the  intercoftal  mufcles 
''’hich  lies  next  the  ribs.  See  the  article 

Intercostal. 

fusTARUM  LEVATORESjthe  fame  with  the 
lupracoftales.  See  Supracostales, 
VOLi  I. 


nefs  thereof,  and  thence  a fuppreftlon  of 
their  evacuation.  See  Colic. 

If  coftivenefs  proceeds  from  dry  hard  ex- 
crements, a moiftening  flippery  diet  of 
plums,  cherries,  or  fcalded  apples,  with 
or  without  raifins,  fhould  be  taken  ; cof- 
fee fliould  he  aU'o  drank  with  milk:  but 
the  moft  effeflual  means  to  remove  thefe 
obftruftions,  tp  raife  the  fpirits,  and  the 
languid  fibres  of  the  inteftines,  are  gentle 
purges,  fuch  as  purging  mineral  waters, 
purging  falts,  fal  mirabiIeGlauberi,warm 
water,  and  the  common  purging  potion, 
as  well  as  the  lenitive  eleiSltiary,  an  . 
emollient  clyfters; 

Hoffman  fays  an  obftinate  coftivenefs  it 
owing  generally  to  fpafms  in  the  intef- 
tines tliemfelves,  or  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  colon  and  redlum  ; or,  as  propagat- 
ed by  confeiit  from  the  more  remote  parts. 
The  flippreffion 'of  this  evacuation  pro- 
duces fcybals,  generates  flatulencies  and 
other  grievous  fymptofns,  efpecially  in 
hypochondriac  and  hyfteric  perfons : but 
when  this  difeafe  is  conftitutional,  it  may 
be  borne  a long  time  without  danger. 

For  coftivenefs  in  children,  Boerhaave 
recommends  abforbents,  and  orders  feven  ' 
grains  of  the  teftaceous  powders,  three 
times  a day.  The  nuri'e  mull:  forbear 
feeding  upon  any  thing  that  is  four  or 
acid.  Harris  believes  an  acid  to  be  fo 
predominant  in  infants  as  to  caufe  all 
their  difeafes. 

COSTMARY,  the  englifh  name  of  a fpe- 
cies  of  tanzy.  See  Tanacetdm. 

COSTS,  in  law,-  fignifies  the  expences  of 
a fuit  recovered  by  the  plaintiffj  together 
with  damages. 

COSTUME,  a term  among  painters:  thus, 
a painter  muft  obferve  the  coftume ; that 
is,  he  muft  make  every  perfon  and  thing 
fuftain  its  proper  charafler,  and  not  only 
obferve  the  ftory,  but  the  circumftances, 
the  feene  of  aftion,  the  country  or  place, 
and  make  the  habits,  arms,  manners, 
proportions,  and  the  like,  to  correfpond. 

COSTUS,  in  botany)  a genus  of  the  mo- 
nandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  tha 
flower  of  which  confifts  of  three  lajiceo- 
lated,  concave,  equal  petals,  placed  pretty 
ereft  ; the  fruit  is  a roundiftj,  coronated, 
I'rivalvular  capfule  with  three  cells,  con- 
taining feveral  triangular  feeds. 

The  root  of  this  plant,  or  the  coftus  ara- 
ibicus  5h  jiharmacy,  is  an  attenuant,  ,a 
5 G diuretic. 
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diuretic,  and  a fiidorific  : it  is  given  in 
obltruSlions  of  tlie  inenfes,  and  in  chronic 
cafes,  in  which  there  are  infarftions  of 
the  vifcera  : its  dofe  is  from  ten  grains  to 
half  a dram,  but  we  feldom  hear  of  its 
being  given  fingly.  It  is  ufed  in  the  Ve- 
nice treacle,  mithridate,  and  caryocoltine 
elefluary.  Coitus  mull  be  chofen  recent, 
denfe,  odorous,  bitterilh,  and  not  carious. 

87- 

Itpays  on  importation  a duty  of  3_id.d. 

too 

per  pound,  and  there  is  a drawback  on 
exportation  of  3i4§'J- 

CO-TANGENT,"  the  tangent  of  an  arch, 
which  is  the  complement  of  another  to 
90°.  See  the  article  Tangent. 

COTICE,  or  COTISE,  in  heraldry,  is  the 
founh  part  of  the  bend,  apd  with  us  fel- 
dom  if  ever  borne  but  in  couples,  with  a 
bend  between  them.  See  Bend. 

The  bend  thus  bordered,  is  laid  to  be  co- 
tice'd  i as,  he  hears  fable,  on  a bend  co- 
ticed  argent,  three  cinquefoils.  See  plate 
LXU.  fig.  I. 

COT'NUS,  Sumach,  in  botany,  thename 
of  Tomnefort  for  a genus  of  the  peutan- 
dria  trlgynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  flower 
of  which  conlilts  of  five  ovated  petals, 
fcarce  larger  than  the  cup  j the  fruit  is  an 
oval  berry,  with  one  cell  containing  a (in- 
gle tiiangular  leed.  See  plate  LIV.  fig.  5. 
The  wholeplant  is  thought  to  he  extreme- 
ly drying  and  aftringent : the  wood  is 
ufed  in  the  foiithern  parts  of  France  to  dye 
woollen  cloth  yellow;  and  the  leaves  are 
ufed-  by  the  tanners  for  preparing  their 
leather.  See  the  article  Sumach.  Lin- 
naeus calls  (his  plant  Rhus. 

COTRONA,  a town  of  the  further  Cala- 
bria, in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  fituated 
on  the  Mediterranean,  about  fifteen  miles 
fouth-eall  of  St.  Severino  : call  long.  17° 
40',  and  north  latitude  38°  50'. 

It  is  the  fee  of  a billiop. 

COTTAGE,  a little  hoiife  without  lands 
belonging  to  it. 

COTTON,  in  commerce,  a foft  downy 
matter  found  on' the  goflvpium  of  bota- 
nilts.  See  the  article  Gossypium. 
Cotton  is  feparated  from  the  feeds  of  the 
plant  by  a mill,  and  then  fpun  and  pre- 
pared for  all  forts  of  fine  works,  as 
ftockings,  waiftcoats,  quilts,  tapeftry, 
curtains,  f£?c.  With  it  they  likewife 
make  miiflin,  and  fometimes  it  is  mixed 
with  wool,  fometimes  with  filk,  and  even 
wi  th  gold  itfelf. 

■ The  fined  fort  comes  from  Bengal  and 
the  coad  of  CorniaiideL 
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Cotton  makes  a very  contiderable  article 
in  commerce,  and  is  didinguillied  inio 
cotton-wool  and  cotton-thread.  Thelirli 
is  brought  modly  from  Cyprus,  St,  John 
d’Acre,  and  Smyrna  : the  tnoft  eftcem. 
ed  is  white,  long  and  foft.  Thofe  wlio 
buy  it  in  bales  Ihould  fee  that  it  has  not 
been  wet,  moidure  being  very  prejudicial 
to  it.  The  price  of  the  fined  is  ufually 
from  fix  to  (even  piaders  the  quintal  of 
forty-four  ocos. 

Of  cotton- thread,  that  of  Datnas,  calied 
cotton  d’once,  and  that  of  Jerufalem, 
called  hazas,  are  the  inodedeemed;  as 
alfo  that  of  the  Antilles  illands.  It  is  to 
be  chofen  white,  fine,  very  dry,  and 
evenly  fpun.  The  other  cotton  threads 
are  the  half  bazas,  the  rames,  the  bele- 
din,  and  gondezel;  the  payas  and  mon. 
tafiri,  the  geneguins,  the  baquins,  tkt 
jolfelafiars,  of  which  there  are  two  forts, 
Thofe  of  India,  known  by  the  namcof 
Tutucorin,  Java,  Bengal,  and  Surat, are 
of  four  or  five  forts,  didinguilhed  byibt 
letters.  A,  B,  C,  &c.  They  are  fold  in 
bags,  with  a deduflion  of  one  pound  and 
a half  on  each  of  thofe  of  Tutucorin, 
which  are  the  deared,  and  two  pounds 
on  each  bag  of  the  other  forts.  Forthoft 
of  Fielebas,  Smyrna,  Aleppo,  and  Jem- 
falern,  the  deduflion  at  Amftei'dam  is 
eight  in  the  hundred  for  the  tare,  and 
two  in  the  hundred  for  weight,  and  on 
the  value  on^  per  cent,  for  prompt  pay- 
ment. 

Cotton  of  Siam,  is  a kind  of  filky  cotton 
in  the  Antilles,  fo  called  becaufe  tbe 
grain  was  brought  from  Siam.  It  is  of 
an  extraordinary  finenefs,  even  furpalTiiig 
filk  in  foftnefir.  They  make  hofe  of  it 
there  preferable  to  .filk  ones,  lor  their 
ludre  and  beauty.  They  fell  from  ten 
to  twelve  and  fifteen  crowns  a pair,  bm 
there  are  very  few  made,  unlefs  for  co- 
riofity. 

'The  manner  of  pacFtng  Cotton,  as  frm- 
tifcd  in  the  Antilles.  The  bags  ai'C  maO! 
of  coarfe  cloth,  of  which  they  take  three 
ells  and  a half  each:  the  breadth  is  one 
ell  three  inches.  When  the  bag  has  been 
well  foaked  in  water,  they  hangiMipi 
extending  the  mouth  of  it  to  crol's  precis 
of  timber  nailed  to  pods  fixed  in  ini 
ground  feven  or  eight  feet  high,  “ 
who  packs  it  goes  into  the  bag,  wi'i 
is  fix  feet  nine  inches  deep,  or  thei'eabonlu 
and prefles down  the  cotton,  whichariol  it 
hands  him,  with  hands  and  feetioberi 
ing  to  tread  it  equally  every 

a ' 
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putting  in  but  littleat  a time.  Thebeft  time 
of  packing  is  in  rainy  moift  weather, 
provided  the  cotton  be  under  cover.  The 
bag  fliould  contain  from_  300  to  320 
pounds.  The  tare  abated  in  the  Antilles 
Is  three  in  the  hundred.  Cotton  being 
a pioduftion  applicable  to  a great  variety 
of  manuftflures,  it  cannot  be  too  much 
cultivated  in  our  own  plantations  that 
will  admit  of  it. 

Cotton-wool,  not  of  the  britifh  planta- 
tions, pays  on  importation  -J2d.  the 
pound,  and  draws  back  on  exportation 

C-l 

d.  Cotton  yarn  the  pound,  not  of 
100 

Syi 

the  Ball  Indies,  pays  d.anddraws 


-gi. 

backs— d.  Cotton  yarn  the  pound, 
too 

of  the  Baft  Indies,  pays  4^1-0  d.  and 
draws  back  4 d. 

Lavender  CoTTOt^,  a name  by  which  fome 
call  the  fantolina  of  authors.  See  the'  ar- 
ticle Santolina. 

Fhilofophic  CorTOti,  a name  given  to  the 
flowers  of  zinc,  on  account  of  their  white 
colour,  and  refemblance  to  cotton. 

Si/f-CoTTON,  in  botany,  tbe  fame  with  the 
xylon  of  authors.  SeeXYLON. 

Cotton-weed,  a name  fometimes  given 
to  the  gnaphalium,  or  cudweed,  of  the 
generality  of  authors.  See  the  article 
Gnaphalium. 

COTTUS,  in  ichthyology,  a genus  of 
acanthopterygious  fillies,  diftinguilhed  by 
having  (ix  oflicles,  or  little  bones,  in  the 
branchioftege  membrane : add  to  this, 
that  the  head  is  prickly,  and  broader 
than  the  bocly  of  the  filh. 

To  this  genus  belong  the  cottus,  called 
loUo  fluajiatilis,  in  en^lilli  the  miller’s 
thumb,  the  quadricornis,  fcorpaena,  ca- 
taphraflus,  and  dracunculus. 

COTULA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
fyngenefia-polygamia-fuperflua  clafs  of 
plants,  the  compound  flower  of  which  is 
a little  convex,  and  radiated  ; the  her- 
maphrodite partial  flowers  ftand  on  the 
diflc,and  are  very  numerous  and  tubulofe, 
with  the  limb  divided  into  four  or  five 
fegments : the  (lamina  are  four  very  fmall 
filaments;  and  the  feeds,  contained  in 
the  cup,  are  folitary,  and  of  a trigonal 
or  coi'dated  figure.  See  plate  LIII. 

fig.  4. 

Cotula,  or  COTY'LA,  in  antiquity,  a 
liquid pnealure  among  the  Greeks,  equal 
to  the  hcmina  of  the  Romans,  contain- 
ing half  a fextary,  or  four  acetabula  : 


hence  it  appears  that  it  contained  fen 
ounces  of  wine,  and  nine  of  oil. 

It  is  obferved  that  the  cptula  was  ufed 
as  a dry  ineafure  as  well  as  liquid  one, 
from  the  authority  of  Thucydides, 
who  in  one  place  mentions  two  cofulte 
of  wine,  and  in  another  two  cdtultfe  of 
bread. 

COTURNIX,  the  Quail,  in  ornithology, 
a fpecies  of  tetrao;  with  the  line  of  the 
eye-brows  white,  faid  to  be  the  leaft 
bird  of  the  whole  order  of  the  gallinse. 
See  the  article  Gallin/e. 

It  is  about  the  fize  of  the  fieldfare,  and  is 
elleemed  at  table. 

COTYLA,  in  anatomy,  fignifiesany  deep 
cavity,  in  a bone,  in  which  any'  other 
bone  is  articulated:  but  it  is  generally 
ufed  to  exprefs  the  acetabulum,  or  cavity 
which  receives  the  head  of  the  thigh- 
bone. It  alfo  imports  a deep  lirius  fur- 
ronnded  wiih  large  lips. 

COTYLEDON,  Navelwort,  in  bota- 
ny, a genus  of  the  decandria-pentagynia 
clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla  of  which  is  of 
a companulato-tubulated  form,  flightly 
divided  into  five  fegments  which  are. 
rolled  back  ; the  fruit  confills  of  five  ob- 
long, ventricofe,  acuminated  capfiiles, 
each  formed  of  a fingle  valve,  arid  open- 
ing longitudinally  inwards  : the  feeds 
are  numerous  and  fmall.  See  plate  LIV. 
fig.  6, 

COTYLEDONES,  in  anatomy,  are  cer- 
tain glandular  bodies,  adhering  to  the 
chorion  of  fome  animals:  but  no  Tuch 
fublhances  areobl'ervable  in  human  bodies, 
the  placenta  in  the  womb  fupplying  the 
place  thereof  in  women.  See  the  article 
Placenta. 

COTYTTIA,  in  antiquity,  noflurnal 
feftivals  in  honour  of  Cotys,  or  Cotytta, 
the  goddefs  of  wantonnefs. 

COUARD,  or  Coward,  in  heraldry. 
See  the  article  Coward. 

COUCH,  in  painting,  a term  ufed  for  each 
lay  or  impreflion  of  colour,  either  in  oil 
or  water,  wherewith  the  painter  covers 
his  canvas,  wall,  wainfcot,  or  other  mat- 
ter, to  be  painted. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  a lay  or  im- 
preflion on  any  thing,  Jo  make  it  more 
firm  and  confiftent,  or  to  fcreen  it  from 
the  weather.  Thus,  paintings  are  co- 
vered with  a couch,  of  varnilh  ; a rarivas 
to  be  painted  imifl:  have  two  couches  of 
fize,  before  the  colours  are  laid  on  ; two 
or  three  couches  of  w'hite  lead  are  laid  on 
wood,  before  the  gold  is  applied.  The 
leather-gilders  lay  a couch  of  water  and 
5 G a whites 
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whites  of  eggs  on  ihe.Ieailiei',  before  they 
aiiply  the  gold  or  filver  leaf, 

..The  gold  wire-drawers  alfo  ufe  the  word 
couch  forthe  gold  or  filvcrleaf,  wherewith 
they  cover  the  mafs  to  he  gilded  or  filver- 
ed.  The  gilders  ufe  the  term  couchj  for 
the.  quantity  of  gold  or  fdvep  leaves  ap- 
plied on  the  metals  in  gilding  and  filver- 
ing. 

CoucH,orWET-c'oucH,  in  malt-making. 

See  the  article  MalT. 

COUCHANT,  in  heraldry,  is  underftood 
of  a lion,  or  other  bead,  when  lying 
down,  but  with  his  head  raifed,  which 
diftinguilhes  the  pofture  of  couchant  from 
dormant,  wherein  he  is  fuppofed  quite 
ill  etched  out  and  afleep.  See  plate  LIV, 
fig,  X. 

COUCHE',  in  heraldry,  denotes  any  thing' 
- Jying  along : thus,  chpvron  couche,  is  a 
cheyron  lying  fideways,  with  the  two 
ends  on  one  fide  of  the  fliield,  which 
fhriuld  properly  reft  on  the  bafe. 
COUCHING  o/aCataraiff,  in  furgery,  one 
of  the  two  chief  methods  of  curing  a. ca- 
farafl,  by  couching  with  the  needle.  See 
the  article.CATAjiACT. 

Under  the  article  catara6i,  the  internal 
and  external  remedies  for  the  cure  of 
that  diforder,  have  been  preferibed.  Now 
■when. recourfe  mull  be  had  to  couching, 
^he  method  of  treating  it  is  as  follows  : 
having  placed  the  patient  in  a convenient 
light  and  pofture,  let  the  other  eye  he 
covered  to  prevent  its  rolling  : tfien  let 
the  fuperior  eye-lid  of  that  eye  affefled 
be  lifted  up,  and  the  inferior  one  depref- 
fed  : this  done,  ftrike  the  needle  through 
the  tunica  conjumSliya,  fornething  lefs 
than  one  tenili  of  an  inch  from  the  cor- 
•ijiea,  even  with  the  middle  of  the  pupil. 
Into  the  pofteripr  chamber ; and  gently 
endeavour  to  deprefs  the  catarafl  with 
the  fiat  furface  of  it.  If  after  it  is  dif- 
lodged  it  rifes  again,  ,it  mull  again  and 
again  be  puflied  down.  If  it  is  membra- 
nous, after  the  difeharge  of  the  fluid, 
the  pellicle  muft  be  more  broken  and 
(leprefled  If  it  is  uniformly  fluid,  or 
exceedingly  elaftic,  they  fliould  nqt  en- 
fianger  an  inflammation  by  a vain  at- 
. tempt  to  fucefed. 

. Taylor  has  defc|ibed  a new  method  of 
pouching  the  catarafl  by  the  needle  ; he, 

. fecuring  the  aft'efied  eye  by  a fpeculum 
peuli,  with  a knife,  biftqry,  or  lancet, 

, .piakes  a longitudinal  iacifion,,  thronghi 
the  membranes  of  the  eye,  to  the  vitre- 
ous humour,  about  half  a line  below  the 
ordinary  |)lace : tliep  he  direflly  palfcs  a 


flender  plano-convex  needle  into  theevs 
through  the  incifion,  with  the  convex  par! 
of  it  turned  upwards,  to  the  inferiorL 
of  the  cryftallme  humour;  after  whicli 
he^gently  elevates  the  point  of  the  neeiile 

a little,  till  he  perceives  a faint  rellftance 

from  the  cryllalline  humour  lying  above 
it,  and  obferves  its  motions  through  the 
pupil.  When,  from  thefe  figns,  h 
knows  that  the  apex  of  the  needle  is  iip. 
mediately  under  the  capfule  of  the  cryf. 
talline  humour,  he  thrulls  it  downwarilt 
to  the  bottom,  in  order  to  divide  the  vi. 
treous  humour,  and  prepare  a fpace  for 
the  reception  of  the  ciyftallinehuniour, 
which  is  afterwards  to  be  depreffed.  Af, 
ter  this  he  withdraws  about  two  lines  of 
the  needle,  and  introduces  it  into  the  in. 
ferior  part  of  thy  coat  of  the  cryftallint 
humour,  the  fituation  of  which  he  tarsi 
fully  Obferves, 

Heifter  remarks  upon  Taylor's  treatifs 
of  couching,  that  it  is  fwelled  and  ob- 
feured  with  frivolous  cautions  and  dr- 
ciimftances  ; and  that  his  method  of  opt- 
ration  is  neeeflarily  followed  with  excru- 
ciating pains,  violeiit  inflammations,  and 
a fuppuration  of  the  eye,  inftead  of  re. 
covering  the  patient’s  fight, 

After  couching,  it  is  thought  propet 
immediately  to  defend  the  eye  with  a 
comprefs  dipt  in  fome  collyrium,  feenred 
by  a handkerchief,  that  the  retina  may 
not  be  injured  by  a too  llrong  aflionof 
the  light;  and  left,  by  the  patient’s  ftraii;- 
ing  his  eye  too  foon,  the  catarafl  be  ele- 
vated again.  It  will  alfo  he  convenient 
tp  bleed  the  patient  a few  hours  aftec 
the  operation.  With  regard  to  the  fuh- 
fequent  draftings,  it  will  he  convenientlo 
repeat  the  former  four  or  five  times  a day. 
The  needles  ufed  in  this  operation  are 
reprefented  in  plate  LV.  and  marked 
3.  4>  5>  6,  1,  8,  9.  The  fpeculum 
is  marked  10,  and  the  method  of  pen 
forming  the  operation,  it. 
pOVENANT,  a compafl  or  agreement, 
made  between  two  or  more  perfons,  W 
perform  fornething. 

A covenant  is  either  in  fail  or  in  hwi 
A covenant  in  fa£l,  is  that  which  is  ex- 
prefsly  agreed  on  between  the  parties,  h 
Jaw,  it  is  that  coveniant  which  the  hw 
intends  and  implies,  though  it  be  not  ex- 
prelfed  in  tprms  : as  wfiere  a perfol 
grants  a leafe  of  a houfe,  &c.  for  a cer- 
tain term,  the  law  will  intend  a cevp, 
nant  on  the  leflbr’s  part,  that  the  lelfte 
/ball  quietly  enjoy  the  prcmilfes  dutinj 
the  tetm  againft  all  incumbrances. 


P-Uteisr. 
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There  is  alfo  a covenant  real,  and  a co- 
venant merely  perfonal.  A covenant 
real  is  when  a perfon  binds  himfelf  to 
pafs  fome  real  things,  as  lands  or  tene- 
ments, or  to  levy  a fine  of  lands,  &c. 
A covenant  perfonal,  is  when  the  fame 
is  altogether  perfonal  ; as  if  a perfon, 
by  deed,  covenants  with  another  to  build 
him  a houfe,  or  to  do  him  fome  other 
fervice,  &c. 

Covenant  to ftand feized  to  uje,  is  where 
a man  who  has  a wife,  children,  bro- 
ther, filter,  or  other  kindred,  does  by 
deed  in  writing,  under  hand  and  feal, 
covenant  and  agree,  that  for  their  pro- 
vifion  or  preferment,  he  and  his  heirs 
lhall  Hand  feized  of  the  land  to  their  ufe, 
either  in  fee  fimple,  fee  tail,  or  for  life. 
COVENTRY,  a city  and  bilhop’s  fee  in 
Warwicklliire,  fituated  80  miles  north, 
weft  of  London,  and  10  miles  north  ef 
Warwick:  weft  long,  1“  26',  and  north 
lat.  52°  25'. 

The  city,  and  territory  about  it,  makes  a 
county  of  itfelf,  and  fends  two-members 
to  parliament ; and  from  it  the  noble 
family  of  Coventry  takes  the  title  of  earl. 
COVERDEN,  a town  of  the  united  pro- 
vinces, fituated  in  that  of  OverylTel,  near 
the  confines  of  Weftphalia  : eaft  long. 
6”  45',  and  north  lat.  52“*  50L 
It  is  a ftrong  fortrefs,  as  well  by  nature 
as  by  art,  being  fituated  in  the  marfhes. 
CO-VERSED  SINE,  in  geometry,  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  diameter  of  a circle, 
after  the  verfed  fine  is  taken  from  it. 
See  the  article  Versed  sine. 

COVERT,  in  law,  fee  Coverture. 
Covert  WAY,  or  Corridor,  in  fortifi- 
cation, a fpace  of  ground,  level  with  the 
field,  on  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  three  or 
four  fathoms  broad,  ranging  quite  round 
the  half  moons,  and  other  works  toward 
the  country.  It  has  a parapet  raifed  on  a 
level,togetherwith  its  banquets  and  glacis. 
The  greateft  effort  in  fieges,  is  to  make 
a lodgment  on  the  covert-way,  becaufe 
thebefieged  ufually  pallifade  it  along  the 
middle,  and  undermine  it  on  all  fides. 
COVERTURE,  n law,  is  applied  to  the 
ftateand  condition  of  a married  woman, 
who  is  under  the  power  of  her  hufband, 
' and  therefore  called  feme  co--vert ; and  dif- 
abled  to  contraft  with  any  perfon  to  the 
detriment  either  of  herfelf  or  hufband, 
without  his  confent  and  privity  ; or  al- 
lowance and  confirmation  thereof. 

If  the  hufband  alien  the  wife’s  lands, 
faring  the  marriage,  fhe  cannot  gainfay 
W)  while  he  lives ; fo  that  every  thing  be- 


longing to  the  wife  is  in  the  power  of 
the  hufband,  infomuch  that  fhe  is  faidto 
have  no  power  over  her  own  perfon,  but 
is  alfo  in  that  fenfe  ftib potefate  <viri. 

COUGH, in  medicine,  a convulfive 
motion  of  the  diaphragm,  mufcles  of  the 
larynx,  thorax,  and  abdomen,  violently 
fhaking,  and  expelling  the  air  that  was 
drawn  into  the  lungs  by  infpiration. 

Of  thefe  convulfive  and  fpafmodic  dif- 
orders  there  are  feveral  kinds,  called 
coughs,  proceeding  from  various  caufes. 
If  the  caufe  is  in  the  lungs,  there  is  a 
difficulty  of  breathing,  which  is  increafed 
upon  motion,  or  agitation  of  the  body 
or  blood  I likewife  there  is  often  a ffirill 
voice,  a preffing  pain  in  the  breaft,  and 
ahoarfenefs.  If  it  be  dry,  and  continues 
long,  there  are  generally  hard  tubercles, 
or  vomicae,  full  of  matter,  and  the  cough 
is  confumptivei  but  if  it  be  moift,  and 
great  plenty  of  vifcid  matter  brought  up, 
it  is  a fign  there  is  a great  collellion  of 
matter  in  the  cavity  of  the  lungs : in  this 
diforder  there  is  a difficulty  of  lying  on 
the  affefiled  fide,  and  pure  matter,  or 
matter  mixed  with  blood,  is  brought  up, 
which  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  the 
lungs  are  affefiled.  ^ 

Tufts  fomachalis,  or  a ftoraach-cough,  Is 
fometimes  moift,  and  fometimes  dry : if 
moift,  a thick  and  copious  fpittle  is 
brought  up  after  meals,  generally  with 
vomiting;  the  cough  is  more  violent  af- 
ter peflorals  and  fweet  things,  and  is 
molt  troublefome  in  a morning. 

In  a convulfive  or  hooping-cough,  that  is 
violent  and  dry,  the  caufe  is  chiefly  in 
the  nervous  coats  of  the  ftomach,  and 
there  is  a violent  concuffion  of  the  thorax, 
with  a deep  found.  This  is  greatly  in- 
creafed after  cold  drink,  or  acids.  In 
this  obftinate  cough, the  hypochondria  ge- 
nerally are  difordered,  or  there  is  a fcor- 
butic,  or  a fait  diathefis  mixt  with  the 
blood  ; wherefore  this  cough  is  not  un- 
frequently  attended  with  a miliary  fever.' 
See  the  article  Chin-cough. 

If  there  is  a thick  coagulated  mucus  in 
the  bronchia,  the  root  of  florentine-orris 
is  proper  to  be  taken  : or  five  or  fix  grains 
of  povirder  of  fquills,  with  a little  nitre, 
or  precipitated  fulpliur,  flowers  of  ful- 
phuf,  and  fpermaceii.  When  there  is  a 
thin  fait  defluxion,  jellies  are  proper,  and 
decoflions  made  with  barley,  fhavings 
of  hartfhorn,  viper-grafs  root,  and  liquo- 
rice : or  the  decofilion  of  turpentine  with 
fugar;  and  above  all  things  oil  of  fweet 
almondsj  frefh  drawn. 

When 
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When  a tnlTis  catarrhalis  afflcfts  the  whole 
habit  of  body,  with  a lofs  of  appetite, 
and  a tabes,  the  cure  muft  be  attempted 
with  affes  milk,  or  whey,  or  milk  with 
equal  parts  of  Selters  water.  In  a moift, 
halting,  pituitous  cough,  the  body  mult 
be  kept  open  with  manna,  two  ounces, 
at  lealt,  diffolved ; to  which  may  be 
added  two  drains  of  terra  foliata  tartari, 
and  a few  drops  of  oil  of  annifeed.  If  the 
ftoinach  will  not  bear  laxatives,  clyfters 
mull  be  ufed. 

When  the  cough  is  outrageous,  faffron, 
mixt  with  bezoardics  is  very  friendly  to 
the  breaft  : nor  are  ftorax-pills,  mixt 
with  the  aromatic  pills,  lefs  beneficial. 
In  the  tuJTis  ferina,  or  cough  of  the  moll 
violent  kind,  arifing  from  the  ftriking  in 
of  exanthemata,  that  is,  fpots  or  break- 
ings out  of  the  Ikin,  sethiops  mineral  is 
an  admirable  remedy  ; or  flowers  of  ful- 
phur  taken  inwardly,  in  the  evening,  with 
diaphoretic  antimony  ; likewife  friflions 
of  the  feet  and  pediluvia  are  more  ufeful  to 
draw  ferum  from  the  breaft  than  blifters. 
The  patient  fliould,  as  much  as  pollible, 
breathe  a temperate  air,  fliunning  all 
falted  and  frooke  dried  meats,  poignant 
fauces,  malt- liquors,  and  more  elpecially 
acid  wines.  The  drink  fliould  be  hy- 
dromel,  or,  if  the  patient  is  fcoibutic, 
water  alone,  the  cold  being  firll  taken  oft' 
W'lth  toafted  bread.  The  vulgar,  not 

■ without  fuccefs,  pour  hot  water  upon 
wlveat  bran,  and  drink  the  infufion  cold. 
As  to  bleeding  in  this  difeafe,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  for  thofe  who  are  full  of  blood. 
See  the  article  Cold. 

Blifters  may  be  ufed  in  obftinate  cafes. 

COVIN,  among  lawyers,  a deceitiul  com- 
pa£l  between  two  or  more  to  deceive  or 
prejudice  another  perfon.  It  is  generally 
uled  in  and  about  conveyances  of  land 
by  fine,  feoffment,  &c.  wherein  it  tends 
to  defeat  pin  chafers  of-the  land  they  pur- 
chafe,  and  creditors  of  their  juft  debts. 
It  is  loinetimes  made  ufe  of  in  fuits  at 
law,  and  judgments  therein  had.  But 
wherever  covin  is,  it  lhall  never  be  in- 
tended unlefs  it  be  particularly  found  by 
the  jury. 

COVING,  in  building,  fs  when  houfes  are 
built  projefting  over  the  ground-plot, 
and  the  turned  projeflure  arched  with 
timber,  lathed  and  plaiftered. 

Coving  coRNiCHE.  See  Corniche. 

COUL,  or  Cowl.  See  the  article  Cowl. 

COULTER,  in  liulbandry,  an  iron  inftru- 
mcnt,  fixed  in  the  beam  of  a plough, 
and  fcrving  to  cut  the  edge  of  each  fur- 
row. See  the  article  Plough. 


COULTER-MEB,  in  ornithology,  the  flame 
by  which  feme  call  a fpecies  of  duck 
fmaller  than  the  common  kind,  and  with 
the  beak  flatted  on  both  fides. 
COUNCIL,  or  Counsel,  in  a general 
fenfe,  an  alTembly  of  divers  confiderable 
_ perfons  to  concert  meafurcs  relatine  to 
the  (late.  . ° 

Aulic  Council.  See  the  article  Aulic. 
Cabinet  Council.  See  the  article  Prim. 

Council,  infia.  ^ 

Cs;«?;w/-CouNCiL,  in  the  city  of  London 
is  a court  wherein  are  made  all  bye-law’s 
which  bind  the  citizens.  It  confifts,  like 
the  parliament,  of  two  houfes,  an  upper, 
compofed  of  the  lord  mayor  and  aider- 
men  5 and  a lower,  of  a number  of  com- 
mon-council-raen  chofen  by  the  feveni 
wards,  as  reprefentatives  of  the  body  of 
the  citizens. 

Council,  the  primum  inobileoftlie 
civil  government  of  Great  Britain,  bear. 
ing  part  of  that  great  weight  in  the  go- 
vernment which  otherwile  would  be  too 
heavy  upon  the  king. 

It  is  comppfed  of  eminent  perfons,  the 
number  of  whom  is  at  the  foveieign's 
pleafure,  who  are  bound  by  oath  to  ail. 
vife  the  king  to  the  belt  of  their  judg. 
ment,  with  all  the  fidelity  and  lecrecy 
that  becomes  their  ilation.  The  king 
may  declare  to,  or  conceal  from,  his  pri. 
vy-council  whatever  he  thinks  fit,  and 
has  a fele£l  council  out  of  their  number 
commonly  called  the  cabinet  council,  with 
whom  his  majelly  determines  Inch  mat- 
ters as  are  mod  important,  and  require 
, the  utmoft  fecrecy.  All  proclamations 
from  the  king  and  the  pnvy-cmincil, 
ought  to  be  grounded  on  law,  otlierwife 
they  are  not  binding  to  the  iubjefti 
Privy-counfellors,  tho’  but  gentlenien, 
have  precedence  of  all  the  knights  and 
younger  fons  of  barons  and  vifeounis, 
and  are  ftiled  right  honourable. 
Council  of  •war,  an  affeinbly  of  thepria" 
cipal  officers  of  an  army  or  fleet,  occi- 
fionally  called  by  the  general  or  admiral 
to  concert  meafures  for  their  condnflwiih 
regard  to  lieges,  retreats,  engagements, 
&c. 

In  the  french  polity,  councils  are  very 
numerous.  They  have  their  council d 
Hate,  council  of  finances,  eouncil  ol  din 
patches,  council  of  direftions,  gi 
council,  council  of  the  regency,  cosiicil 
of  confc'Tence,  &c. 

Council,  in  church-hiftory,  an  aneinbly 
of  prelates  and  doflors  met,  for  tlie  f- 
gulating  matters  relating  to  the  doflfl"'! I 
«ir  difciplincj  of  the  church.  J 
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HatiomlCovnciL,  is  an  afTembly  of  pre- 
lates of  a nation  under  their  primate  or 
patriarch.  See  Primate,  &c._ 

Oicimmtical  or  general  Council,  is  an  af- 
fetnbly  which  reprefents  the  whole  body 
of  the  univerfal  church.  The  romanifts 
reckon  eighteen  of  them  ; Bullinger,  in 
his  treatife  de  Conciliis,  fix  j Dr.  Pri- 
deaux,  feven;  and  Bilhop  Beveridge  has 
increafed  the  number  to  eight,  which,  he 
fays,  are  all  the  general  councils  which 
have  ever  been  held  fince  the  time  of  the 
firit  chriftian  emperor.  They  are  as 
follows.  I.  The  council  of  Nice,  held 
in  the  reign  of  Conftantine  the  great,  on 
account  of  the  herefy  of  Arius.  3.  The 
council  of  Conftantinople,  called  under 
the  reign  and  by  the  command  of  Theodo- 
(ins  tlie  great,  for  much  the  fame  end 
that  the  former  council  was  fummoned. 
3.  The  council  of  Ephefus,  convened 
by  Theodofius  the  younger,  at  the  fuit 
of  Neftorius.  4.  The  council  of  Chal- 
cedon,  held  in  the  reign  of  Martianus, 
which  approved  of  the  Eutychian  herefy. 
j.  Thefecond  council  of  Conftantinople, 
alTembled  by  the  emperor  Juttinian,  con- 
demned the  three  chapters  taken  out  of 
the  books  of  Theodoras  of^Mopfueftia, 
having  firtt  decided  that  it  was  lawful  to 
anathematize  the  dead.  Some  authors 
tell  us,  that  they  likewife  condemned  the 
feveralbrrors  of  Origen  about  the  trinity, 
the  plurality  of  worlds,  and  the  pre-ex- 
iltence  of  fouls.  6.  The  third  council 
of  Conftantinople,  held  by  the  command 
of  Conftantinus  Pogonatus  the  emperor, 
in  which  they  received  the  definitions  of 
the  five  firft  general  councils,  and  par- 
ticularly that  againft  Origen  and  Theo- 
dorus  of  Mopfueftia.  7.  The  fecond 
Nicene  council.  8.  The  fourth  coun- 
cil of  Conftantinople,  afiembled  when 
Levi'is  It.  was  emperor  of  the  weft.  The 
regulations  which  they  made  are  contain- 
ed in  twenty.feven  canons,  the  heads  of 
which  are  let  down  by  Mr.  Du  Pin,  to 
whom  the  reader  is  referred. 

hviiidal  Council,  an  afTembly  of  pre- 
lates of  a province  under  the  metropoli- 
lan.  See  the  articles  Province  and 

Convocation. 

Counsellor,  in  general,  a perfon  who 
addles  another:  thus  we  fay,  a coun- 
ltlloi'‘at  law,  a privy-counfellor,  Efr. 
OtiKSELLOR  a perfon  retained 

hy  a client  to  plead  his  caufe  in  a public 
Court  of  judicature.  He  has  a privilege  to 
wtorce  any  thing  of  which  he  is  informed 
‘'i'  his  client,  if  the  fame  be  pertinent  to 
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the  matter  in  hand,  and  is  not  obliged 
to  examine  whether  it  be  true  or  falfe,  it 
being  at  the.peril  of  the  perfon  who  in- 
forms him.  And  notwithftanding  coun- 
fellors  have  a fpecial  privilege  to  pradlife 
the  law,  yet  they  are  punifhable  for  mif- 
behaviour  by  attachment.  No  counfel 
is  allowed  to  a prifoner  upon  a general 
iflue  of  indidlment  of  felony,  unlef's  fome 
point  of  law  arife  ; for  the  court  is  the 
prifoiier’s  only  counlel. 

Pri-vy  Counsellor.  See  the  article 
Council,  fupra. 

Count,  comes, 'h  nobleman  who  pofTefTes 
a domain  erefled  into  a county.  The 
dignity  is  a medium  between  that  of  a 
duke  and  a baron.  See  the  article  Earl. 
Counts  were  originally  lords  of  the  court, 
or  of  the  emperor’s  Vetinue,  and  had 
their  name  comites  a comitando.  Eule- 
bius  tells  us,  that  Conftantine  divided 
them  into  three  clafles,  of  the  two  firft  the 
fenate  was  compofed  : thofe  of  the  third 
had  no  place  in  the  fenate,  but  enjoyed 
feveral  other  privileges  of  fenators.  There 
were  counts  that  ferved  on  land,  others  at 
fea;  fome  in  a civil,  and  fome  in  3 legal 
capacity.  The  quality  of  count  is  now 
no  more  than  a title  which  a king  grants 
upon  erefting  a territory  into  a comity, 
with  a referve  of  juriftiiilien  and  Ibve- 
reignty  to  himfelf.  A count  has  a right 
to  bear  on  his  arms  a coronet  adorned 
with  three  precious  ftones,  and  furmount- 
ed  with  three  large  pearls,  whereof  thcfe 
in  the  middle,  and  extremities  of  ihe coio- 
net  advance  above  tlie  reft.  See  Crovv.n. 

Count,  in  lawq  Ggnifies  the  oi’igina!  de- 
claration of  complaint  in  a real  afl.on, 
as  a declaration  is  in  a perfonarone. 

Count-wheel,  in  the  ftriking  part  of  a 
clock,  a wheel  which  moves  round  once 
in  twelve  or  twenty- four  hours.  It  is 
fometimes  called  the  locking  wheel.  See 
the  article  Clock. 

COUNTER,  a term  which  enters  into  the 
compofition  of  divers  words  of  bur  lan- 
guage, and  generally  implies  oppofuion  ; 
but  when  applied  to  deeds,  means  an  ex- 
aft  copy  kept  by  the  contrary  party,  and 
fometimes  figned  by  both  parties. 

Counter  alley,  in  gardening.  See  the 
article  Alley. 

Counter  approaches,  in  fortification, 
lines  and  trenches  made  by  the  hefieged 
in  order  to  attack  the  works  of  the  be- 
fiegers,  or  to  hinder  their  approaches. 

Line  of  Counter  approach,  a trench 
which  the  befieged  make  from  their  co- 
vered way  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
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attacks,  in  order  to  fcoiir  the  enemies 
works.  This  line  muft  be  perfe6liy  en- 
filaded from  the  covered  way  and  the 
half  moon,  that  it  may  be  of  no  fervice 
to  the  enemy,  in  cafe  he  get  pofTeffion 
of  it. 

COUNTER-BARRY,  or  CONTRE-BARRE', 
in  heraldry,  is  the  fame  as  our  bendy 
finifter  per  bend  counterchanged.  See 
the  article  Barry. 

Counter  battery,  is  a battery  raifed 
to  play  upon  another  to  difmount  the 
guns.  See  the  article  Battery. 
Counter  bond,  a bond  of  indemnifica- 
tion, given  to  one  who  has  given  his  bond 
as  a fecurity  for  another’s  payment  of  a 
debt,  or  the  faithful  difcharge  of  his  office 
or  truft. 

Counter  breast-work,  in  fortifica- 
tion, See  Fausse-braye. 

Counter  changed,  in  heraldry,  is  when 
any  field  or  charge  is  divided  or  parted 
by  any  linp  or  lines  of  partition,  confift- 
ing  all  interchangeably  of  the  fame  tinc- 
tures. See  plate  LXII.  fig.  a.  n°  i. 
Counter-charge,  a reciprocal  charge 
or  recrimination  brought  againft  an  ac- 
cufer. 

Counter  chevroned,  alhieldchevrony, 
parted  by  one  or  more  partition  lines. 
Counter-componed,  in  heraldry,  is 
when  the  figure  is  compounded  of  two 
panes,  as  in  plate  LXII.  fig.  a.  n°.  a. 
Counter  deed,  a fecret  writing  either 
before  a notary  or  under  a private  feal, 
which  deftroys,  invalidates,  or  alters  a 
piihlic  one. 

Cou.NTER-DRAWiNo,  in  painting,  is  the 
copying  a defign,  or  painting,  by  means 
ot'  a fine  linen-cloth,  an  oiled  paper,  or 
other  tranfparent  matter,  where  the 
llrokes  appearing  through  are  followed 
vjkh  a pencil,  with  or  without  colour. 
Sometimes  it  is  done  on  glafs,  and  witli 
frames  or  nets  divided  into  fquares  with 
lilk  or  with  thread,  and  alfo  by  means 
of  in.ltruments  invented  for  the  purpofe, 
as  the  pirallelogram. 

Counter-ermine,  in  heraldry,  is  the 
contrary  to  ermine,  being  a black  field 
with  white  fpots.  See  plate  LXII.  fig. 
a.  ri°.  3. 

Counterfeit  Architecture.  Seethe 
article  Architecture. 
Counterfeits,  in  our  law,  are  perfons 
that  obtain  any  money  or  goods  by 
counterfeit  letters  or  falfe  tokens,  who 
being  convifled  before  juftices  of  afilze, 
or  of  the  peace,  fefc.  are  to  fuffer  fuch 
puniffiment  as  lhall  be  thought -fit  tp  be 


inffi6Ied  under  death,  as  imprlfonnifintt 
pillory,  Sfc.  ’’ 

Counter-fissure.  See  the  article  Con. 

TRA  FISSURE. 

Counter-faced,  or  Contre-face',  iri 
heraldry,  is  the  fame  that  we  call  harry 
per  pale  counterchanged ; but  then  the 
number  of  panes  into  which  the  field  is 
divided,  is  always  fpecified.  See  Barry. 
Counter-foil,  oiCounter-stock,  in 
the  exchequer,  that  part  of  a tally  which 
is  kept  by  an  officer  of  the  court.  See 
the  article  Tally. 

Counter-forts,  fpursorbuttrenes,ferv- 
ing  as  props  to  a wall  fubjeft  to  bulge  or 
be  thrown  down. 

Counter-fugue,  in  mufic,  is  when  the 
fugues  go  contrary  to  one  another.  See 
the  article  Fugue. 

Counter-gage,  in  carpentfy,  a method 
ufed  in  meafuring  the  joints.  For  ex- 
ample, they  transfer  the  breadth  of  a 
mortife  to  the  place  in  the  timber  where 
the  tenon  is  to  he,  in  order  tomakethem 
fit  each  other. 

Counter-guard,  in  fortification,  is  a 
work  raifed  before  the  point  of  a ballion, 
confining  of  two  long  faces  parallel  to 
, the  faces  of  the  baftion,  making  a falli- 
ant  angle  : they  are  fometimes  of  other 
fiiapes,  or  otherwife  fituated.  See  the 
article  Envelope. 

Counter-harmonical.  See  the  article 
Contra-harmonical. 
Counter-indication.  See  the  article 
Contra-indication. 
Counter-light,  or  Contre-jour,  a 
light  oppofite  to  any  thing,  which  makes 
it  appear  to  difadvantage.  A fingle 
counter- light  is  fufficient  to  take  away 
all  the  beauty  of  a fine  painting. 
Countermand,  in  the  englilli  law,  is 
where  a thing  before  executed  is  by  fome 
a£l  or  ceremony  afterwards  made  void  by 
the  party  that  did  it.  A countermand 
may  be  either  afiual  or  implied : aSual, 
where  a power  to  execute  any  authoriiy 
is,  by  a formal  writing  or  deed  for  that 
purpofe,  put  off  for  a time,  or  made 
void  : ‘implied,  when  a perfon  makes  hi9 
laft  will  and  teftament,  whereby  he  de- 
vifes  his  land  to  fuch  an  one,  and  after- 
wards conveys  the  fame  land  to  anothti 
by  feoffment.  _ 

Counter-march,  in  military  affairs,  a 
change  of  the  face  or  wings  of  a batta- 
lion, by  which  means  thofe  that  were  m 
the  front  come  to  be  in  the. rear. 

It  alfo  fignifies  returning,  or  marching 
back  again. 
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Counter-mark,  a mark  put  upon  goods 
that  have  been  marked  before.  It  is  alfd 
ufed  for  thefeveral  marks  put  upon  goods 
belonging  to  feveral  perfons,  to  ihew  that 
they  0111(1  not  be  opened  but  in  the  pre- 
fence of'tliem  all  or  their  agents. 

In  goldfmiths  works,  the  counter-mark  is 
the  mark  .punched  upon  the  work  at  the 
hall,  to  (liew  that  the  metal  is  ftandard. 
With  horfe- jockies,  the  counter-mark  is 
an  artful  hole  made  in  the  teeth  of  old 
hbrfes,  to  make  them  pafs  for  horfes  of 
fix  years  old.  Counter- mark  of  a medal 
is  a mark  added  to  it  a long  time  after 
its  being  ftruck.  li  is  foiiretimes  an  em- 
peror’s head,  fometimes  a cornucopia, 
6ff.  Counter-marks  are  diftingudhed 
from  the  monograms  in  this,  that  being 
ftruck  after  the  medal,  they  are  indented  5 
whereas  the  monograms  being  ftruck  at 
the  fame  time  with  the  medals,  have  a 
little  relievo. 

CouNTER-'MiNE,  in  w_ar,  a well  arid  gal- 
lery drove  and  funk  till  it  meet  the  ene- 
my’s mine,  to  prevent  its  effeft. 

Counter  mure,  a wall  built  clofe  to 
another,  that  it  may  not  receive  any 
damage  from  the  contiguous  buildings. 
CouNTER-MURE,  in  fortification.  Seethe 
article  Contramure. 

Counter-paled;  vontre-palle,  in  heral- 
dry, iswhen  the  efcutcheon  is  divided  into 
twelve  pales  parted  per  felTe,  the  two 
cdlours  being  counterchanged ; fo  that 
the  upper  are  of  one  colour,  and  the 
lower  of  another. 

Counterpart,  in  mufic,  denotes  one 
part  to  be  applied  to  another.  Thus  the 
bafs  is  faid  to  be  a counterpart  to  the 
.treble.  In  law,  it  is  ihe  duplicate  or 
copy  of  any  indenture  or  deed. 

Counter -PAS  SANT,  iswhen  two  lions  are 
in  a coat  of  arms,  and  the  one  feems  to  go 
quite  the  contrary  way  from  the  other. 
CouNTER-PLE A,  in  law,  a crofs  or  con- 
trary plea,  particularly  fuch  as  the  de- 
mandant alleges  againtt  a tenant  in  cour- 
lefy,  or  dower,  who  prays  the  king’s  aid, 
©'f.  for  his  defence. 

Counter-point,  in  mufic,  the  art  of 
compofing  harmony,  or  of  difpofing  feve- 
rai  pans  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  make  an 
agreeable  whole  or  a concert.  In  gene- 
ral; every  harmonious  compofition,  or 
corapofition  of  many  parts,  is  called  coun- 
ter point.  It  took  its  nariie  from  hence ! 
before  notes  of  different  meal'ures  were 
invented,  the  manner  of  compofing  was 
to  fet  pricks  or  points  one  againft  ano- 
ther, to  denote  the  feveral  concords, 
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Counter-point  Is  difided  into  fimple  and 
figurative,  agreeably  to  the  divifion  of 
harmony  into  the  harmony  of  concords 
and  that  of  difcords. 

Simple  counterpoint,  or  the  harmony  of 
concords,  confifts  of  the  perfe£l  as  well  as 
the  imperfeft  concords,  and  may  he  there- 
fore denominated  perfeft  or  imperfefi, 
according  as  the  concords  are,  whereof  it 
is  compofed.  Thus  the  harmony  arifing 
from  a conjunftion  of  any  note  with  its 
fifth  and  oflave,  isperfeft;  bat  with  its 
third  and  fixth,  imperfeft  : notwithftand- 
ing  this,  the  compofition  is  perfefl: ; it  is 
the  particular  concords  only,  that  are  call- 
ed imperfefl.  Now  to  difpofe  the  con- 
cords, or  the  natural  notes  and  their  oc- 
taves, in  any  key  in  a fimple  counter- 
point, obferve  with  regard  to  the  dif- 
tinflion  into  perfeft  or  imperfeft  har- 
mony, this  general  rule.  To  the  key  to 
the  fourth  and  to  the  fifth,  perfeft  har- 
mony muft  be  joined ; to  the  fecond, 
third,  and  feventh,  an  imperfeft  harmony 
is  indifpenfible  ; to  the  fixth,  either  a 
perfeft  or' imperfeiSl  harmony.  But  when 
you  keep  the  key,  an  imperfeft  harmony 
is  given  the  fixth.  In  the  compofition  of 
two  parts,  obferve,  that  tho’  a third  ap- 
pears only  in  the  treble,  or  the  fourth 
and  the  fifth,  yet  the  perfeft  harmony  of 
the  fifth  is  always  fuppofed,  and  muft  be 
fupplied  in  the  accompaniments  of  the 
thorough  bafs  to  thofe  fundamental  notes. 
For  the  rules  of  counterpoint,  with  re- 
gard to  the  fucceffion  of  concords,  it 
muft  be  obferved,  that  as  much  as  can 
be,  the  parts  may  proceed  by  a contrary- 
motion  ; that  is,  the  bafs  may  defeend 
where  the  treble  afeends  and  'vice  verfcn 
If  'in  a lliarp  key  the  bafs  defeend  gra- 
dually from  the  fifth  to  the  fourth,  the 
lafl:  in  that  cafe  muft  never  have  its  pro- 
per harmony  applied  to  it,  but  the  notes 
that  were  harmony  in  the  preceding  fifth 
muft  be  continued  on  the  fourth  : thirds 
and  fifths  may  follow  one  another,  as 
often  as  one  has  a mind. 

Figurative  counterpoint  is  of  two  kinds. 
In  one,  difcords  are  introduced  occalion- 
ally  as  paffing  notes,  ferving  only  as 
tranfitions  from  concord  to  concord  : in 
the  other,  the  difeord  bears  a chief  part 
in  the  harmony.  , See  Discord. 

For  the  firft,  nothing  but  concords  are 
to  be  ufed  in  the  accented  parts  of  the 
meafure  ; in  the  unaccented  parts,  dif- 
cords may  pafs  without  any  offence  to 
the  ear.  This  is  called  by  moft  authors 
fuppofition,  See  Supposition. 
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For  the  fecond,  in  wliich  the  difcords  are 
ufed  as  a Iblid  and  fubftantial  part  of  the 
harmony,  the  difcords  that  have  place  are 
the  fifth,  when  joined  with  the  fixth,  to 
which  it  ftands  in  relation  of  a difcord; 
the  fourth,  when  joined  with  the  fifth  ; 
the  ninth,  which  is  the  effeiSi:  of  thefecond 
and  feventh,  and  the  fecond  and  fourth. 
Thefe  difcords  are  introduced  into  har- 
mony with  due  preparation,  and  are  to 
be  fucceeded  by  concords,  which  is  called 
the  refolution  of  difcords.  Now  to  in- 
troduce difcords  into  harmony,  it  mud  be 
confidered  what  concord  may  ferve  for 
their  preparation  and  refolution.  The 
fifth  then  may  be  prepared  either  by  an 
oflave,  fifth,  or  third,  and  refolved  ei- 
ther by  third  or  fixth.  The  fourth  may 
be  prepared  in  all  concords,  and  may  be 
refolved  into  the  fixth,  third,  or  ofilave. 
The  ninth  may  be  prepared  in  all  con- 

' Cords  except  an  oclave,  and  may  be  re- 
folved into  third,  fixth,  and  ofitave.  The 
feventh  may  be  prepared  in  all  concords, 
and  refolved  into  third,  fixth,  or  fifth. 
The  fecond  and  fourth  are  ufed  very  dif- 
ferently from  the  reft,  being  prepared  and 
refolved  into  the  bafs.  ' See  the  articles 
Harmon  Y, Con  CORD, Discord, Key, 
Clef,  Modulation,  &c. 

CouNTER-POtNTED,  contre  po'inte,  in  he- 
raldry, is  when  two  chevrons  in  one  ef- 
cutcheon  meet  in  the  points,  the  one 
riling  as  ufual  from  the  bafe,  and  the 
other  inverted  falling  from  the  chief;  fo. 
that  they  are  counter  to  one  another  in 
the  points.  They  may  aifo  be  counter- 
pointed  when  they  are  founded  upon  the 
fides  of  the  fhield,  and  the  points  meet 
that  way,  called  counterpointed  in  felfe. 

Counterpoise,  in  the  manege,  is  the 
liberty  of  the  aflion  and  feat  of  a horfe- 
man  ; fo  that  in  alt  the  motions  made 
by  the  horfe,  he  does  not  incline  his  body 
more  to  one  fide  -than  to  the  othef,  but 
continues  in  the  middle  of  the  faddle, 
bearing  equally  on  his  ftirrups,  in  order 
to  give  the  horfe  the  proper  and  Itafon- 
able  aids. 

Counterpoise  is  alfo  a piece  of  metal 
called  by  fome  the  pear,  on  account  of  its 
figure,  and.  the  mafs,  by  reafon  of  its 
weight,  which  Hiding  along  the  beam, 
'determines  the  weight  of  bodies  weighed 
by  the  ftatera  romana.  See  the  article 
Ballance. 

Counter-poison,  an  antidote  or  medi- 
cine which  prevents  the  efiefls  of  poifon. 
See  the  article  Poison,  ■ 


Counter-potent,  antre-poteece,  in  he. 
raldry  is  reckoned  a fur  as  well  as  vair 
and  ermine,  but  compofed  of  fuch  pieces 
as  reprefent  the  tops  of  crutches,  called  in 
french  potences,  and  in  old  englifli potentu 

Counter-Proof,  in  rolling-prels  print- 
ing, a print  taken  off  from  another  frelh 
printed  ; which  by  being  paffed  thro’  the 
prefs  gives  the  figure  of  the  former,  but 
inverted.  To  counter-prove  is  alfo  to 
pafs  a defign  in  black-lead,  or  red-chalk 
through  the  prefs,  after  having  moiftencd 
with  a fpunge  both  that  and  the  paper  on 
which  the  counter-proof  is  to  be  taken. 

Counter-quart  'B.K-s.-a,contre-ecartdc,  in 
heraldry,  denotes  the  efcutcheon,  after 
being  quartered,  to  have  each  quarter 
again  divided  into  two. 

Counter-rolls,  are  the  rolls  that  die. 
riffs  of  counties  have  with  the  coroners 
of  their  procedings,  as  well  of  appeals 
asofinquefts. 

Counter- ROUND,  a body  of  officers  go- 
ing  to  infpeft  the  rounds. 

Counter-salient,  is  when  two  beads 
are  borne  in  a coat  leaping  from  eadi 
other  direfliy  the  contrary  way. 

Counter-scarp,  in  fortification,  ispro- 
perly  the  exterior  talus  or  flop  of  the 
ditch;  but  it  is  often  taken  for  the  co- 
vered way  and  the  glacis.  In  this  feiife 
we  fay,  the  enemy  have  lodged  themfelves 
on  the  counter-fcarp. 

Angle  of  theCovviTV.K-scA.Vi'e,  is  thatmade 
by  the  two  fides  of  the  counter-fcarp 
meeting  before  the  middle  of  the  curtin. 

Counter-signing,  the  figning  the  writ- 
ing of  a fuperior  in  quality  of  fecreMry. 
Thus  charters  are  figned  by  the  king,  and 
counterfigned  by  a fecretary  of  Hate  or 
lord  chancellor. 

Counter-swallow-tail,  in  fortifica- 
tion, an  out-work  in  form  of  a fingle 
tenaille,  wider  at  the  gorge  than  the  bead. 

Counter-tally,  one  of  the  two  tallies 
upon  which  any  thing  is  fcored. 

Counter-tenor,  called  by  theFrencIi 
hatu- centre,  one  of  the  middle  parts  of 
mufic  oppofite  to  the  tenor.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Tenor. 

Counter-time,  in -the  manege,  is  the 

■ defence  or  refiftance  of  a horfe  that  inter- 
rupts his  cadence,  and  the  meafure  of 
his  manege,  occafioned  either  by  a bad 
horfeman,  or  by  the  malice  of  the  horfe. 

Counter  trench,  in  fortification.  See 
the  article  Counter- afi’ROAc.wes. 

Counter-tripping,  is, when  two  heads 
are  borne  in  a coat  in  a walking  pollnie, 
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the  head  of  the  one  being  next  the  tail  of 
the  other. 

CoMTER-VALLATiON,  in  the  military 
art,  a ditch  made  round  a befieged  place, 
to  prevent  the  garrifon  from  making 
tallies.  See  CONTRAVALLATION. 
Counter-working,  the  raifmg  of  works 
to  oppofe  thofe  of  the  enemy. 

Counter  is  alfo  the  name  of  a counting- 
board  in  a Ihop,  and  of  a piece  of  metal 
with  a ftamp  on  it,  ufed  in  playing  at 
cards. 

Counter  of  a horfe,  that  part  of  a hoiTe’s 
forehand  which  lies  between  the  thoul- 
ders  and  under  themeck. 

Counters  m a JJiip,  are  two;  i.  The 
hollow  arching  from  the  gallery  to  the 
lower  part  of  theftraight  piece  of  the  ftern, 
is  called  the  upper  counter.  3.  The 
lower  counter  is  between  the  tranfom  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  gallery. 

Counter  is  alfo  the  name  of  two  prifons  in 
the  city  of  London,  wzx;.  . the  Poultry  and 
Woodftreet. 

COUNTORS,,  fuch  ferjeants  at  law  as  a 
perfon  retains  to  defend  his  caufe,  and 
fpeak  for  him  in  any  court  for  their 
fees;  being  antiently  called  ferjeant- 
counters. 

COUNTING,  or  Accounting.  See  the 
article  Accounting. 

COUNTRY,  among  geographers,  is  ufed 
indifferently  to  denote  either  a kingdom, 
province,  or  lelfer  diftrift.  But  its  molt 
frequent  ufe  is  in  contradiftinftion  to 
town  : thus  it  is  faid,  that  fuch  a man 
went  down  into  the  country. 

Among  miners,  the  terra  countries  is  an 
appellation  given  to  works  underground. 
See  the  article  Mine. 

Country-wake.  See  Wake. 

&/ Country,  or  Shelf.  See  the  arti- 
cle Shelf. 

COUNTY,  in  geography,  originally  figni- 
lied  the  territory  of  a count  or  earl,  but 
now  it  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  with 
Ihire.  See  the  article  Shire. 

England,  for  the  better  government  there- 
of, and  the  more  eafy  adminiftration  of 
juftice,  is  divided  into  fifty- two  coun- 
ties, each  whereof  is  fubdivided  into 
rapes,  lathes,  wapentakes,  hundreds ; 
and  thefe  again  into  tythings.  For 
the  execution  of  the  laws  in  the  feve- 
lal  counties,  excepting'  Cumberland, 
Weftmoreland,  and  Durham,  every 
Michaelmas  term  officers  are  appoint- 
ed, called  llreriffs  : other  officers  of  the 
feveral  counties  are  lord-lieutenants,  cuf- 
todea  rstulotum,  juftices  of  the  peace. 
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bailiffs,  high  conftables,  coroner,  clerks 
of  the  market,  &c. 

Of  the  fifty-two  counties  in  England  and 
Wales,  there  are  four  termed  counties- 
palatine,  w/r:.  Lancafter,  Chefter,  Dur- 
ham, and  Ely  : thefe  counties  are  reck- 
oned among  the  fiiperior  courts,  and  are 
privileged  as  to  pleas,  fo  that  no  inhabi- 
tant of  fuch  counties  lliall  be  compelled 
by  any  writ  to  appear,  or  anfwer  the 
fame,  except  for  error,  and  in  cafes  of 
treafon,  &c. 

The  counties-palatine  of  Durham  and 
Chefter  are  by  prefeription,  where  the 
king’s  writs  ought  not  to  come,  but  un- 
der the  feal  of  the  counties  palatine,  un- 
lefs  it  be  a writ  of  proclamation.  There 
is  a court  of  chancery  in  the  counties- 
palatine  of  Lancafter  and  Durham,  over 
which  there  are  chancellors.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Chancellor. 

Scotland  is  divided  intothirty-three  coun- 
ties, the  government  of  which  is  com^ 
mitted  to  fheriffs.  See  Sheriff. 
County-corporate,  a title  given  to 
feveral  cities  on  which  the  englilh  mo- 
narchs  have  thought  proper  to  beftow  ex- 
toordinary  privileges,  annexing  fo  them 
a particular  territory  of  land,  or  jurif- 
diflion  as  the  county  of  Middlefex,  an- 
nexed to  the  city  of  London,  the  county 
of  the  city  of  York,  the  county  of  the 
city  of  Briftol,  &c. 

County-court,  a court  of  juftice,  held 
every  month  in  each  county,  by  thelheriff 
or  his  deputy.  See  Court, 

This  court  has  the  determination  of  debts 
■ and  trefpaffes  under  forty  flilUings. 

COUP  DE  BRIDE,  in  the  manege,  the  fame 
with  ebrillade.  See  Ebrillade. 
COUPED,  coupe,  in  heraldry,  is  ufed  to 
exprefs  the  head,  or  any  limb,  of  an  ani- 
tnal,  cut  off  from  the  trunk,  fmooth  ; 
diftinguifliing  it  from  that  which  is  called 
eraffed,  that  is,  forcibly  torn  oft’,  and 
therefore  is  ragged  and  uneven. 

Gouped  is  alfo'ufed  to  fignify  fudicroffes, 
'bars,  bends,  chevrons,  fife,  as  do  rK>t 
touch  the  fides  of  the  efcutcheon,  but  are, 
as  it  were,  cut  off  from  them. 
COUPER,CowPEa,  orCooFER,thename 
of  two  towns  of  Scotland,  the  one  fitii- 
ated  about  twelve  miles  north- eaft  of 
. Perth,  in  the  (hire  of  Angus,  weft  long. 
3°,  and  north  lat.  56°  30';  and  the 
other  in  the  county  of  Fife,  , about  ten 
miles  weft  of  St.  Andrews  : weft  long. 
3“  40',  and  north  lat.  56°  ao'. , 
COUPLE-CLOSS,  in  heraldry,  the  fourth 
part  ofa  chevron,  never  borne  but  in  pairs, 
5 U a excep 
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except  there  be  a chevron  between  them, 
faith  Guillim,  though  Bloom  gives  an 
inftance  to  the  contrary. 

COUPLET,  a divifion  of  a hymn,  ode, 
fong,  &c.  wherein  an  equal  number,  or 
equal  meafuie,  of  verfes  is  found  in  each 
part ; which  divifion,  in  odes,  are  called 
ftrophes.  See  the  article  STROPHE. 
Couplet,  by  an  abufe  of  the  word,  is  fre- 
quently made  to  fignify  a couple  of 
verfes. 

COURANT,  or  Currant,  in  a general 
fenfe,  exprefles  the  prefent  lime,  as  we 
fiy,  the  year  176;;  is  the  currant  year; 
the  20th  day  of  this  currant  month,  that 
is,  this  prefent  year  and  month. 

CouRANT,  in  a commercial  fenfe,  any 
thing  that  has  a courfe,  or  is  received  in 
commerce  ; as  the  courant  coin,  &c,  alfo 
the  ordinary  and  known  price  of  goods, 
&c.  in  which  fenfe  we  lay,  the  price 
courant. 

Courant,  in  mulic  and  dancing,  is  ufed 
to  exprefs  the  air  and  tune,  and  the  dance 
to  it;  . 

With  regard  to  mulic,  courant  is  a piece 
of  mufical  compofition  in  a triple  time, 
and  is  ordinarily  noted  in  a triple  of 
minims,  the  parts  to  be  repeated  twice. 

It  begins  and  ends  when  he,  who  beats 
the  meafure,  falls  his  hand  with  a fmall 
note  before  the  beat;  in  contradiftin6Hon 
from  the  faraband,  which  ordinarily  ends 
when  the  hand  is  railed. 

With  regard  to  dancing,  it  conlills  of  a 
time,  a ftep,  a balance,  and  a coupee ; 
admitting  alfo  of  other  motions. 

COURIER,  a meffenger  fent  poft,  or  ex- 
prefs, to  carry  difpatches.  See  Post. 
Couriers  are  dillinguillied  into  four  kinds, 
wz.  thofe  on  horftback,  thofe  in  cha- 
riots, thofe  in  boats,  and  thofe  on  foot ; 
which  lalf  kind  is  ufed  in  Italy,  Turkey, 
and  Pern  ; they  were  called  by  the 
Gtzeks  btmerodromi : feveral  of  the  an- 
tient  writers  mention,  that  feme  of  thefe 
would  go  thirty,  thirty-fix,  and,  in  the 
circus,  even  forty  leagues  a day  ; but  it 
does  not  appear,  that  either  the  Greeks 
or  Romans  had  any  regular  couriers  till 
the  time  of  Augu.fus. 

COURLAND,  a dutchy  Ctuated  between 
21°  and  a6°  of  eaft  longitude,  and  be- 
tween 56°  30',  and  57°  30' north  latitude. 
It  is  bounded  by  the  river  Dwina,  which 
divides  it  Irom  Livonia,  on  the  north  ; 
by  Lithuania,  on  the  eaft  ; by  Samogitia, 
on  .lhefouth;  and  by  the  Baltic  fea,  on 
the  weft  , being  130  miles  long,  and  30 
broad. 


It  is  ufually  reckoned  a part  of  PolaSd- 
but  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  Cour’ 
landers  not  only  elea  their  own  princes' 
but  are  governed  by  their  own  laws.  It’s 
Capital  is  Miitau. 

COURSE,'  in  navigation,  that  point  of  tbe 
compafs,  or  horizon,  on  which  the  fliip 
fleers:  or  the  angle  between  the  rhumb, 
line  and  themeiidian.  See  the  articles 

Sailing,RhumbLine,  and  Meridian, 

Course,  in  srcfiti-aure,  a continued  range 
of  ll'ines,  level,  or  of  the  fame  height 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  build, 
ing,  without  being  interrupted  by  any 
aperture. 

Course  of  -plinths,  the  continuity  of  p 
plinth  ot  ftone,  or  plaifter,  m the  face  of 
a buiUing,  to  mark  the  leparation  of  the 
flones. 

Courses,  in  a fliip,  the  mainfnil  and  fore- 
fail  : when  the  fliip  faib  under  them 
only,  without  lacing  on  any  bonnets,  die 
is  then  faid  to  go  under  a pair  of  cnurl'es. 
To  fail  under  a iiiairi  courfe  and  bonnets, 
is  to  fail  under  a mainfail  and  bonnet. 

Course  is  ufed  for  a colleftion  or  body  of 
laws,  canons,  or  the  like.  As,  the  civil 
courfe  is  the  collefition  of  the  roman  law 
compiled  by  order  of  Juftinian : canoni- 
cal courfe,  the  colleflion  of  the  canon 
law,  made  by  Gratian.  See  the  articles 
Civil-Law  and  Canon  Law. 

Course  is  alfo  made  to  exprefs  the  ele- 
ments of  an  art,  explained  either  by  ex- 
periment or  writing. 

Course  is  alfo  applied  for  the  time  fpent 
in  learning  the  elements  of  a feience : as 
a Undent  is  faid  to  go.  through  hiscourles 

_ of  philofophy,  divinity,  mathematics,  f^c. 
at  the  univerlity. 

Course  moor/.  See  Moon. 

Completnetit  of  the  Course.  See  theartide 
Complement. 

Course  of  asvver.  See  River. 

CO.URSING,  among  fportl’men,  is  of  three 
forts,  Hsiz.  at  the  deer,  at  the  hare,  and 
at  the  fox,  Thefe  courfings  are  with 
greyhounds  ; for  the  deer  there  are  two 
Ibrts  of  courfings,  the  one  with  the  pad. 
dock,  the  other,  either  in  the  foreft,  or 

purlieu.  See  the  article  Paudock, 

' ' 

In  courfing  the  hare,  the  heft  way  is  to 
find  one  fitting,  and  when  flie  is  fiift 
ftarted,  t;o  give  her  ground,  or  law,  which 
is  generally  twelve-fcore  yards.  la 
courfing  a fox,  you  are  to  ftand  clofe, 

• and  on  a clear  wind. 

COURT,  curia,  in  a law  fenfe,  tlie  plaije 
where  judges  diftribute  jufticej  or  excj," 
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cife  jurirdiiSlion  i alfo  • the  affembly  of 
judges,  jury,  in  that  place. 

Courts  are  divided  into  fuperior  and  in- 
ferior, and  into  courts  of  record  and  bafe 
courts : again,  courts  are  either  fuch  as 
are  held  in  the  king’s  name,  as  all  the 
ordinary  courts,  or  where  the  precepts 
are  ilTued  in  the  name  of  the  judge,  as 
the  admiral’s  court. 

The  fuperior  courts  are  thofe  of  the 
king’s-bench,  the  common-pleas,  the  ex- 
chequer and  the  court  of  chancery.  See 
the  articles  King’s-BENCH,  Common- 
PLEAS, Exchequer,  and  Chancery, 
A court  of  record,  is  that  which  has  a 
power  to  hold  plea,  according  to  the 
courfe  of  the  common  law,  of  real,  per- 
fonal,  and  mixt  aftions  ; where  the  debt 
or  damage  is  forty  drillings,  or  above, 
as  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  &c, 

A bafe  court,  or  a court  not  ofrecord,  is 
where  it  cannot  hold  plea  of  debt,  or 
damage,  amounting  to  forty  drillings,  or 
where  the  proceedings  are  not  according 
to  the  courfe  of  the  common  law,  nor  in- 
rolled  ; fuch  as  the  county-court,  courts 
of  hundreds,  court-baron,  (Sc. 

The  rolls  of  the  fuperior  courts  of  re- 
cord are  of  fuch  authority,  as  not  to  ad- 
mit of  any  proof  againft  ihem,  they  be- 
ing only  triable  by  themfelves  : but  the 
proceedings  of  bafe  courts  may  be  de- 
iried,  and  tried  by  a jury.  Some  of  the 
courts  may  fine,  but  not  imprifon  a per- 
fon,  fuch  as  the  leet  5 and  fome  can  nei- 
ther fine  not  inflifi:  punidiment,  and  can 
only  amerce,  as  the  county-court,  court- 
baron,  (Sc.  But  the  courts  of  record  at 
Weltminfter-hall,  have  power  to  fine, 
imprifon,  and  amerce ; and  in  thofe 
courts  the  plaintiff  need  not  fhew,  in  his 
declaration,  that  the  caufe  of  aftion  arifes 
within  their  jurifdiftion,  being  general ; 
though,  in  inferior  courts,  it  muft  be 
fhewed  at  large,  on  account  they  have 
particular  jurifdiftions. 

Court. of  admiralty.  See  Admiralty- 
Court. 

Cov?.t:  of  arches.  See  Arches. 

Court  of  attachment.  See  the  article 
Attachment. 

Court  of  augmentation.  See  the  article 
Augmentation. 

Court- BARON,  a court  that  every  lord  of 
a manor  has  within  his  own  precinfls. 
This  court  muft  be  held  by  prefeription, 
and  is  of  two  kinds,  mist,  by  common 
law,  and  by  cuftom  : the  former  is  where 
the  barons  or  freeholders,  being  fuitors, 
are  the  judges  j the.  other  is,  that  vvh^re 


the  lord,  or  his  fteward,  is  the  judge. 

Covs-T of  chintalrj , or  the  marjhal's  Court, 
that  whereof  the  judges  are  the  lord 
high  conllahle,  and  the  earl  marflial  of 
England. 

This  court  is  the  fountain  of  martial 
law,  and  the  earl  marflial  is  not  only  one 
of  the  judges,  but  is  to  fee  execution 
done.  See  tlpe  article  Chivalry. 

Court  of  confeience,  a court  in  the  cities 
of  London,  Weftminfter,  and  fome  other 
places,  ihat  determines  matters  in  all  cafes,^ 
where  the  debt  or  damage  is  under  forty 
fhillings. 

Court  of  delegates,  a court  where  dele- 
gates are  appointed  by  the  king’s  epm- 
miffion,  under  the  great  feal,  upon  an 
appeal  to  him  from  the  fentence  of  an 
archhifliop,  fife,  in  ecclefiafticai  caufes  j 
or  of  the  court  of  admiralty,  in  any 
marine  caufe. 

Court  of  huflings,  a court  of  record  held 
at  Guildhall,  for  the  city  of  London,  be- 
fore the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen, 
Iheriffs  and  recorder,  where  all  pleas 
real,  perfonal,  and  mixt,  are  determined  ; 
where  all  lands,  tenements,  (Sc.  within 
the  faid  city,  or  its  bounds,  are  pleadable 
in  two  huftings  ; the  one  called  the  huft- 
ings  of  plea  of  lands,  and  the  other  the 
huftings  of  common  pleas.  The  court 
of  huftings  is  the  higheft  court  within 
the  city,  in  which  writs  of  exigent  may- 
be taken  out,  and  out-lawries  awarded, 
wherein  judgment  is  given  by  the  record- 
er. To  the  lord  mayor  and  city  of 
London  belong  feveral  other  courts,  as 
the  court  of  common-council,  confitting 
of  two  houfes,  the  one  for  the  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen,  and  the  other  for  the  com- 
moners ; in  which  court  are  made  all 
by-laws,  which  bind  the  citizens.  The 
chamberlain’s  court  relates  to  the  rents 
and  revenues  of  the  city,  to  the  affairs  of 
fervants,  (Sc.  See  Chamberlain. 

To  the  lord  mayor  belongs  the  court  of 
coroner  and  efeheator ; another  court  for 
the  converfation  of  the  river  of  Thames ; 
another  of  gaol  delivery,  held  eight  times 
a year  at  the  Old  Baily,  for  the  trial  of 
criminals,  where  the  lord  mayor  himfelf 
is  the  chief  judge. 

There  are  alfo  other  courts  called  ward- 
motes, or  meetings  of  the  wards ; and 
courts  of  halymote,  or  affemblies  of  the 
guilds  and  fraternities. 

Court-LEET,  a court  ordained  for  the 
punifhment  of  offences  under  high  trea- 
fon  againft  the  crown. 

Co'jRT-MARTiAL,  a Court  appointed  for 

the 
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the  punifliing  oflfences  in  officeVs,  foldiers, 
and  failors,  the  powers  of  which  is  re- 
gulated by  the  mutiny-bill. 

Court  of  phpo^uder.  Seethe  article  Pie- 
powder-court. 

Court  of  requejis,  was  a court  of  equity, 
of  the  fame  nature  with  the  chancery, 
but  inferior  to  it.  It  was  chiefly  infti- 
tuted  for  the  relief  of  ■ fuch  petitioners  as 
in  confcionable  cafes  addrefled  themfelves 
to  his  majefty : the  lord  privy-feal  was 
the  chief  judge  of  this  court. 

Court  of  the  hrd-Jienjoard  of  the  king's 
houfe.  See  the  article  Steward. 

Court  of  the  Jiar-chamber.  See  the  article 
Star-chamber. 

CovK-v  of  theuni-verjity.  SeellNiVERSiTY. 

Bijhop's  CovBis:.  /-Bishop. 

ChriJHan  Court.  1 Christian. 

County  Court.  U J County.  ' 

DutdyCovKT.  j Dutchy. 

Honour  CovKT.  ^ I Honour. 

Lanxilefs  CovzT.  V. Lawless. 

Prerogative  Court,  &c.  See  the  article 
Prerogative,  &c. 

Court  is  alfo  an  appendage  to  a houfe  or 
habitation,  confifting  of  a piece  of  ground, 
inclofed  with  walls,  but  open  at  top. 
The  court  before  the  houfe  is  called  the 
fore-court,  and  that  behind,  the  back- 
court. 

Court  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  palace  or  place 
where  a king  or  fovereign  prince  refides. 

COURTAIN,  or  Curtin.  SeeCuRTiN. 

COURTENAI,  a town  oftheifle  of  France, 
about  fifty-five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Paris  : 
eaftlong.  3°,  and  north  lat.  48°. 

COURTESY,  or  Curtesy  of  England,  a 
certain  tenure  whereby  a man  marrying 
an  heirefs  feized  of  lands  of  fee  fimple, 
or  fee  tail  general,  or  feized  as  heir  of 
the  tail  fpecial,  and  getteth  a child  by 
her  that  cometh  alive  into  the  world,  tho’ 
both  it  and  his  wife  die  forthwith  ; yet 
if  fhe  were  in  poflefilon,  he  lhall  keep  the 
land  during  his  life,  and  is  called  tenant 

■ per  legem  A'nglire,  or  tenant  by  the  cour- 
tefy  of  England  ; becaufe  this  privilege 
is  not  allowed  in  any  country  except 
Scotland,  where  it  is  called  mrialitas 
Scotite, 

COURTISAN,  a woman  who  proftitutes 
herfelf  for  lure,  efpecially  to  people  of  fu- 

I perior  rank. 

The  Venetians,  who  had  expelled  the 
courtifans  their  city,  were  obliged  to  re- 
cal  them,  to  provide  for  the  fecurity  of 
women  of  honour,  and  to  prevent  the 
nobles  from  meddling  too  much  ia  affairs 
of  Hate. 


COURTRAY,  a town  of  the  auflrianNe. 
therlands,  Ctuated  on  the  river  Lye,  about 
twenty«three  miles  fouth-weft  of  Ghent 
and  fourteen  eaft  of  Ypres : call  Ion?! 
3°  10',  and  north  lat.  50°  48'. 

COUSIN,  a term  of  relation  between  the 
children  of  brothers  and  fillers,  who  in 
the  firfl:  generation  are  called  coulin- 
germans,  in  thefecond  generation,  fecond 
coufins,  Sfr.  If  fprung  from  the  relations 
of  the  father’s  fide,  they  are  denominated 
paternal  coufins  ; if  on  the  mother’s,  ma- 
ternal. 

Before  the  time  of  Theodofius,  there  was 
no  law,  ecclefialtical  or  civil,  to  prohibit 
the  marriage  of  coufin-gernians  : under 
the  reign  of  that  emperor  they  were  for- 
bidden, but  allowed  again  in  the  next 
reign,  and  under  Juftinian,  who  fixed 
the  allowance  in  the  body  of  his  laws, 
but  Hill  the  canons  continued  the  prohi- 
bition,  and  extended  it  to  a greater  de- 
gree. 

Cousin  is  alfo  an  honorary  title  bellowed 
by  kings  on  peers,  princes  of  the  blood, 
cardinals,  and  diftinguillied  perfoiis  in 
the  ftate. 

COUSINAGE,  orCosENAGE.  Seethear- 
ticle  COSENAGE. 

COUSSINET,  in  architeflure,  the  (lone 
that  crowns  a piedroit,  or  pier,  the  under 
fide  of  which  is  level,  and  the  upper 
curved  to  receive  the  firft  fpring  of  an 
arch  or  vault.  It  is  alfo  the  face  on  the 
fide  of  the  volutes  in  the  ionic  capital, 
which  the  french  artifts  call  balullre  and 
oreiller. 

COUSU,  in  heraldry,  fignifies  a piece  of 
another  colour  or  metal  placed  on  the 
ordinary,  as  if  it  were  fewed  on,  as  the 
word  imports.  This  is  generally  of 
colour  upon  colour,  or  metal  upon  metal, 
contrary  to  the  general  rule  of  heraldry. 

COUTANCES,  a port- town  and  bifhop’s 
fee  in  Normandy,  in  France,  about  100 
miles  weft  of  Rouen  : weft  long.  1°  if 
and  north  lat.  49°  10'. 

COUTRAS,  atown  of  Guienne,  inFiance, 
about  twenty  miles  north- eaft  of  Bour- 
deaux  s weft  long.  i6°,  and  n®rth  lat. 

4j°  s'- 

COVERT,  in  heraldry^  denotes  fomething 
like  a piece  of  hanging,  or  a paviliion 
falling  over  the  top  of  a chief  or  othes 
ordinary,  fo  as  not  to  hide  but  only  w 
be  a covering  to  it. 

COW,  in  zoology,  the  female  of  the  ox- 
kind.  See  the  articles  Boa  and  Ox. 

, The  marks  of  a good  cow,  according  to 
foijie,.  are  thefe : the  forehead  fhould,  be 

broad. 
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broad,  the  eyes  black,  the  horns  large 
and  clean,  and  the  neck  long  and  ftraight. 
The  belly  alfo  Ihould  be  large' and  deep, 
the  thighs  thick,  the  legs  round,  with 
ftiort  joints,  and  the  feet  broad  and  thick. 
As  to  colour,  the  red  cow  is  laid  to  give 
the  bell  milk,  and  the  black  to  bring 
forth  the  bell  calves  ; but  the  cow  that 
gives  milk  longell,  is  the  molt  beneficial 
both  for  breeding  and  profit;  and  the 
moll  proper  time  to  calve  in,  is  March 
or  April.  Before  calving,  lire  Ihould  be 
put  into  good  pallure,  or,  if  it  happen  in 
winter,  lliould  be  well  fed  with  hay  ; 
and  the- day  and  night  after  Ihe  has 
calved,  her  drink  Ihould  be  a little  warm- 
ed. See  the  articles  Calf,  Milk,  But- 
ter,'Cheese,  Sff. 

Sea-Cow,  in  zoology,  the  fame  with  the 
thrichecus.  See  Thrichecus. 

Cow, -ITCH,  in  botany,  the  englilh  name  of 
the  hairy  phafeolus.  SeePHASEOLus. 
Cow ii-iv,  primula  wris,  in  botany.  See 
the  article  Primula. 

Cowslip  of  Jerufalem,  the  fame  with  the 
ptilmonaria  of  authors.  See  the  article 

PuLMONARIA. 

CO'WARD,  in  heraldry,  a term  given  to 
a lion  boriie  in  an  efchutcheon  with  his 
tail  doubled,  or  turned  in  between  his  legs. 
Cowes,  a town  and  harbour  on  thejior- 
thern  coalt  of  the  ille  of  Wight,  fituated 
about  eight  miles  fouth  of  Portl'mouth : 
well  long.  1°  25',  and  north  lat.  53°  45'. 
COWL,  or  Couii,  a habit  worn  by  the 
bernardins,  and  benediflines,  of  which 
there  are  two  kinds,  one  white,  very 
large,  worn  in  ceremonies ; the  other 
black,  worn  on  ordinary  occafions  in  the 
llreets,  &c.  The  author  of  the  apology 
of  the  emperor  Henry  W.  dillinguillies 
two  forms  of  cowls,  the  one  a gown 
reaching  to  the  feet,  having  fleeves  and  a 
capucliin  ; the  other  a kind  of  hood  to 
work  in,  called  a fcapulary,  becaufe  it 
only  covers  the  head  and  Ihoulders. 
COWPER,  or  CouPER,  in  geography. 

See  the  article  CouPER. 

Cowring,  in  falconry,  a term  ufed  when 
a young  hawk  quivers  and  lliakes  her 
wings  in  token  of  obedience  to  the  old 
ones. 

Cox,®  OSSA,  in  anatomy,  called  alfo  olTa 
innominata.  * See  iNNOMitJATA. 

Coxswain,  or  cock  swain,  in  the 
fea-language.  See  Cock-swain, 
COXWOLD,  a market-tovm  in  the  north 
riding  of  Yorklliire,  about  fourteen  miles 
north  of  the  city  of  'York : welt  long,  yo', 
and  north  lat.  54®  zo'. 


COZUMEL,  an  illand  near  the  wellern 
coall  of  Jucatan,  where  Cortez  landed 
and  refrellied  his  troops,  before  entering 
upon  the  couqueft  of  Mexico  : well  long. 
89'’,  and  north  lat.  13°. 

CRAB,  in  zoology,  the  englilh  name  of 
the  lliort-tailcd  fquilte,  more  ufually 
called  cancers,  or  cancri.  See  the  articles 
Cancer  and  Squilla. 

Crab’s  claws,  chaise  caricrorum,  in  the 
materia  medica,  are  the  tips  of  the  claws 
of  the  common  crab  broken  off  at  the 
verge  of  the  black  part,  Co  much  of  the 
extremity  of  the  claws  only  being  allow- 
ed to  be  ufed  in  medicine  as  is  tinged 
with  this  colour.  The  blacknefs  how- 
ever is  only  fuperficial  : they  are  of  a 
greyilh  white  within,  and  whenJevigated, 
furnifli  a tolerably  white  powder. 

Crab’s  claws  are  of  the  number  of  the 
alkaline  abforbents,  but  they  are  fuperior 
to  the  generality  of  them  in  fome  degree, 
as  they  are  found  on  a chemical  analyfis 
to  contain  a volatile  urinous  fait.  They 
are  always  kept'  in  the  lliops  levigated  to 
a fine  powder,  and  are  fometimes  pre- 
fcribed  fingly,  tho’  rarely,  becaufe  of  their 
want  of  the  beautiful  white  colour  of 
fome  of  the  others.  They  are  the  bafis, 
however,  of  the  famous  gafcoign  pow- 
der, the  lapis  contrayerva,  and  many 
other  of  the  compound  fudorific  powders. 

Crab’s  eyes,  ocitli  chncrorum,  in  phar- 
macy, are  all.ong  concretion  in  the  head 
of  the  cray-filh.  They  are  rounded  on 
one  fide,  and  deprelfed  and  finuated  011 
the  other,  ponfiderably  heavy,  moderately 
hard,  and  without  fmell.  'We  have  them 
from  Holland,  Mufcovy,  Poland,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  many  other  places, 
fome  of  them  probably  taken  out  of  the 
heads  of  the  animals,  but  the  far  greatell 
part  picked  up  on  the  Ihores  of  the  Bal- 
tic, and  of  other  feas,  and  large  rivers. 
They  pay  gxsed.  the  pound  on  impor- 
'tation,-and  draw  back  8-j-§|d.  on  expor- 
tation. 

Crab’s  eyes  are  much  ufed  both  in  the 
fliop- medicines  and  extemporaneous  pre- 
fcriptions,  being  accounted  not  only  ab- 
forbent  and  drying,  but  alfo  difcuflive  and 
diuretic.  Fiflitious  and  adulterated  crab’s 
eyes  are  fometimes  fold  by  impollors, 
who  prepare  them  of  tobacco-pipe  clay  ; 
but  the  fraud  is  eafily  detefled,  becaufe 
they  want  the  lamellated  contexture  of 
the  others,  which  is  difcovered  in  cal- 
cining them,  and  are  heavier  than  thofe 
of  the  genuine  kind. 

Crab,  an  engine  of  wood,  with  three  claws, 

placed 
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placed  on  tlie  ground  like  a capftan,  and 
u(ed  at  launching,  or  heaving  Ihips  into 
the  d.)ck.  See  plate  LVIII.  fig. 

CRABRO.  the  HoB.NET,  in  zoology, 
makes  a fpecies  of  apis.  See  the  articles 
Apis  and  Hornet. 

CRACKER,  in  ornithology,  the  engllili 
name  of  a fpecies  of  duck,  called  alfo  the 
fea  phealant,  and  the  anas  caudacuta. 
See  the  article  An  as. 

It  is  about  the  fize  of  the  common 
widgeon, 

CRACOW,  by  feme  accounted  the  capital 
city  of  Poland,  is  fituated  in  the  province 
of  little  Poland,  and  palatinateof  Cracow, 
in  a fine  plain  near  the  banks  of  the 
Viftula. 

It  has  an  univerfity,  and  is  the  fee  of  a 
bilhop,  and  the  feat  of  the  fupreme  courts 
of  juftice  : it  ftauds  about.140  miles fouth- 
weft  of  Wajrfaw,  in  19°  30'of  eaftlong, 
and  50'“  north  lat.  . 

CRADLE,  a well  known  machine  in  which 
infants  are  rocked  to  fleep. 

It  denotes  alfo  that  part  of  Rhe  ftock  of 
a crofsbow  where  the  bullet  is  put. 

Cb.adle,  in  forgery,  a cafe  in  which  a 
broken  leg  is  laid  after  being  fet. 

Cb-Adle,  among  fhipwrights,  a timber 
frame  made  along  the  outfide  of  a Ihip 
by  the  bilge,  for  the  convenience  of 
launching  her  with  eafe  and  fafety.  See 
plate  LVIII.  fig.  3. 

CRAFT,  in  the  fea-language,  fignifies  all 
manner  of  nets,  lines,  hooks,  &c.  ufed 
in  fifhing.  Hence  all  fuel)  little  velTels 
as  ketches,  hoys,  and  fmacks,  ufed  in 
the  filhing  trade,  are  called  fmall  craft. 

CRAIL,  or  Careil,  a parliament-town 
of  Scotland,  fituated  on  the  fea-coaft  of 
the  county  of  Fife,  about  feven  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  St.  Andrews  : weft  long, 
zo',  and  north  lat.  56°  17'. 

CRAION,  or  Crayon.  See  Crayon. 

CRAMBE,  ’ujild  se.a-cabbage,  in  bo- 
tany, a genus  of  the  tetradynarnia-fili- 
quofa  clafs  of  plants,  the  flower  of  which 
is  tetrapetalous  and  cruciform  : the„'fruit 
is  a roundiflicapfule,  with  one  cell  an^  two 
valves, -containing  a Angle  roundifli  feed. 
This  plant  is  ufed  as  an  aliment  like 
other  cabbage,  when  very  young,  but  is 
efteemed  more  hot  and  dry.  Dale  tells 
us,  the  leaves  heal  wounds,  and  difeufs 
inflammations  and  other  tumours. 

CRAMP,  in  medicine,  a convulfive  con- 
traflion  of  a mufcular  part  of  the  body, 
being  either  natural,  as  in  convulfive 
conftitutions,  or  accidental,  from  living 
in  cold  places,  under  ground,  &c.  It 


afTefts  all  parts  indifferently,  but  the 
ham,  calves,  feet  and  toes,  oftener  than 
the  arms  and  hands  : it  is  feldom  mortal 
tho’  its  returns  are  often,  quick,  and  coni 
tinuance  long,  with  great  pain  and  dif. 
tenfioh  of  (bme  veffels,  as  appears  from 
the  knots  and  ganglions  it  occafiohs.  If 
it  be  natural,  obferve  the  cure  as  iii  an 
epilepfy  or  convulfions  j if  accidental,  it  is 
removed  by  rubbing  the  part  affedled. 
Cramp  fish,  the  englilh  name  of  the 
torpedo.  See  the  article  Torpedo. 
Cramp-iron,  or  Cramps,  a piece  of 
iron  bent  at  each  end,  which  ferves  to 
fallen  together  pieces  of  wood,  ftones,  or 
other  thing.s. 

CRAMPONE'E,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet 
given  to  a crofs  which  has  at  each  end 
a cramp  or  fquare  piece  coming  from  it; 
that  from  the  arm  in  chief  towards  the 
finifter  angle,  that  from  the  arm  on  that 
fide  downwards,  that  from  the  arm  in 
bafe  towards  the  dexter  fide,  and  that 
from  the  dexter  arm  upwards.  See  plate 
LXII.  fig.  3. 

CRAMPOONS,  pieces  of  iron  hooked  at 
the  ends  for  the  pulling  up  of  timber, 
ftones,  Sfc. 

CRANAGE,  the  liberty  of  nfing  a crane 
at  a wharf^  and  alfo  the  money  paid  for 
drawing  up  wares  .out  of  a fliip,  Sc, 
with  a crane.  See  the  article  Crane, 
CRANE,  in  ornithology,  the  engliflinamt 
of  the  grus.  See  the  article  Grus. 

In  plate  LVI,  fig.  2.  are  reprefented  two 
tall  and  ftately  crowned  african  cranes, 
which,  when  their  beads  are  railed,  feem 
more  than  a yard  in  height. 

Crane,  in  me'chanics,  a machine  ufed  lit 
building  and  commerce  for  raifing  largS 
ftones  and  other  weights. 

A crane  is  an  inftrument  of  fuch  general 
u(e,  that  we  cannot  avoid  giving  itsde- 
feription  at  large.  It  is  of  two  kinds; 
in  the  firft,  only  the  gibbet  moves  upon 
the  axis  ; and  in  the  fecond  kind,  called 
the  rat-tailed  crane,  the  whole  crane  with 
its  load  turns  upon  a ftrong  axis. 

The  firft  fort  of  crane  is  reprefented 
plate  LVII.  fig.  1.  feen  in  profile.  LB 
E D,  is  a feflion  of  that  part  of  the  wharf 
on  which  it  is  fixed,  LB  being  the  hori- 
zontal line.  A C is  a ftrong  horizontal 
piece  of  timber  making  the  upper  part  of 
the  crane,  into  which  are  framed  the  three 
' upright  pieces  X,  Y,  Z,  with  its  cill  IE, 
and  braces  H I and  h E.  To  the  above- 
mentioned  horizontal  piece  is  faftened, 
' ..with  ftrong  iron  pins,  a ftiort  piece  pfi 
having  a bell-metal  collar  to  receive  the 
. iron 
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iron  pivot  of  the  upright  fhaft  R F,  which 
is  an  axis  in  peritrochio,  whofe  lower 
end  is  alfo  of  iron,  turning  in  another 
bell-metal  collar  let  into  the  firm  piece 
of  wood  F.  This  upright  wooden  axle 
with  its  bars  e,f,b,  is  called  the  cap- 
ftane  of  the  crane,  and  the  rope  R r r, 
which  goes  firft  over  the  pully  T,  then 
between  the  piillies  P and  and  laftly 
over  the  pully  r,  has  at  its  ends  a double 
iron  hook  called  a ram’s  head,  to  which 
the  goods  W to  be  craned  up  are  faltened. 

The  gibbet  G V B is  moveable  upon  its 
axis  C B,  fo  that  when  the  weight  is  railed 
up  fufficiently  high,  it  may  be  ea/ily 
brought  from  over  the  fltip  or  barge  to 
any  carriage  on  the  wharf  to  the  right  or 
left  of  the  piece  Z.  N°  i.  lliews.the 
plane  of  the  upper  part  of  ■ the  crane, 
where  we  are  to  obferve  the  pofition  of 
thepullies  P and  and  of  the  place 
of  the  center  of  the  gibbet,  which  muft 
beatC,  in  a line  touching  the  circum- 
ference of  both  pullies,  becaufe  if  the 
center  of  the  motion  of  the  gibbet  were  in 
a line  with  the  center  of  the  pullies,  the 
loaded  gibbet  would  require  a fopce  to 
bring  its  end  g over  the  wharf,  and  that 
force  cfafing  to  a£f,  the  weight  and  gib- 
. bet  would  turn  back,  and  reft  over  W. 

This  crane  is  very  expeditious  witii  many 
hands,  it  being  always  rcquilite  that  fome 
ihouid  ftandat  the  bars  to  keep  the  weight 
from  running  down  again,  which  might 
he  of  dangerous  confequence. 

The  rat- tailed  crane,  which  is  repre- 
fented  ibid.  n°  3.  is  not  only  ufeful 
on  a wharf  to  crane  up  heavy  goods, 
hut  alfo  of  great  fervice,  in  building,  to 
raife  great  ftones,  and  bring  them  round 
to  any  deftined  place.  It  confifts  of  the 
following  parts.  On  the  crofs  ground 
tills  L L L L L L is  fixed  by  oblique 
braces  the  ftrong  upright  piece  K called 
the, gudgeon  of  the  crane,  on  whofe  I'pin- 
dle  S,  Ibmetimes  made  wholly  of  iron, 
the  whole  machine  turns,  bi-in^  eafily 
moved  when  it  is  charged  with  its  load 
H.  C A is  the  counter  wheel  with  its 
axis  D B,  bearing  only  on  the  iron  ends 
of  the  laid  axis  in  two  hanging  perpen- 
dicular pieces  at  Band  'ij  / F is  the 
brace  and  ladder  whofe  top  F carries  the 
pully  above  the  weight,  tiie  other  pullies 
™ii!g  in  the  ends  of  the  pieces  M,  N,  E. 

The  power  isfometimes  applied  by  means 
cf  a rope  on  the  outer  circumference  of 
the  wheel  A,  but  molt  commonly  men, 
a horl'e,  or  an  afs,  turn  the  wheel  round 
by  walking  in  it. 

Voi,.  if 
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Various  improvements  have  been  made 
on  the  rat-tailed  crane : thus,  in  piale 
LVIII.  fig.  I.  n°.  I.  is  reprefented  one 
with  a double  axis  in  peritrochio  and  two 
handles,  whereby  four  men  may  vaifc  very 
great  weights  ; and  being  capable  of 
turning  about  upon  the  upright  flraft, 
may  be  fixed  in  any  pofition  to  let  them 
down  into  barges,  boats,  or  the  like.  It 
differs  from  the  preceding  one,  not  only 
as  the  long  neck  is  here  of  one  piece,  but 
the  power  differently  applied.  Here  too 
the  many  accidents  that  liappen  by  the 
carelcffnefs  of  workmen,  are  prevented  by 
a peculiar  contrivance  : AH  {ibid.  11°.  2.) 
is  the  great  wheel,  moveable  on  the  cen- 
ter pin  a.  by  means  of  handles  fixed  at  C 
to  the  leffer  or  pinion  wheel,  upon  the 
axis  of  which  is  the  catchet- wheel  D rf; 
tile  teeth  oi  this  laft  wheel  lucceffiveiy  re- 
ceive the  iron  catch  V f (moveable  on  a 
pinF on  the  ftandard  G,  and  occafionaiiy 
raifed  by  the  upright  iron  H h)  to  hinder 
the  weight  from  going  back  when,  the 
handles  are- loofened.  Upon  the  fame 
axis,  and  behind  the  wheel  D is  a 
wooden  wheel  E p,  over  which  Hands  the 
half  ring  of  iron  O P 0,  wuth  a groove  in 
it  to  fit  the  circumference  of  the  laid 
wheel,  fo  as  to  regulate  the  motion  of 
the  pinion  C,  and  coniequently  of  the 
great  wheel  AB,  and  rope  V A.  The 
lever  KL  regulates  all  thefe  motions; 
for  when  the  firing  Qji  K is  pulled,  this 
lever,  moveable  on  its  center  M,  raifes 
the  piece  ilh  by  a horizontal  pin  at  I, 
whereby  the  catch  Py  is  freed  from  the 
teeth  : hence  a ftrong  puli  by  the  guider 
at  Hops  the  wbule  motion,  and  a 
more  gentle  one  regulates  the  defcent. 

Crane, akitchenutenfil  for  hang- 
ing a pot,  or  the  like,  on  ; and  being 
moveable,  wafts  it  off  and  on  the  fire  at 
pleafure.  See  plate  LVIII.  fig.  4.  , , 

For  the  principles  by  whicli  cranes  aiSl, 
fee  tlie  articles  Axis  in  Peritrochio,  - 
Pulley,  fife.  ' 

Crane  is  alfo  a name  given  lo  the  fiphon. 
See  the  article  Siphon. 

Crane’s  bill,  among  furgeons,  a kind 
of  forceps,  fo  called  from  its  figure. 

Crane’s  bill,  in  botanv,  the  englifti  name 
of  the  geranium.  See  Geranium. 

Crane-lines,  in  a fliip,  are  lines  going 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  fprit-iail  top- 
inaft,  to  the  middle  of  the  fore-ftays. 
They  ferve  to  keep  the  fprit-fiiil-top-msft: 
Upright  and  Ilea4y  in  its  place,  and  to 
ftrengthen  it. 

CRANGANOR,  a dutch  faflory  on  the 
5 I Malabar 
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Malabar-coaft,  in  the  hither  India,  about 
thirty  miles  north  of  Cochin  : eaft  long. 

' 75®  5',  and  north  lat.  to®. 

CKANIOLARIAjinbotany,  agenusof  the 
didynamia-angiofpennia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  flower  of  which  confifts  of  one  un- 
equal petal  i the  pericarpium  is  coriace- 
ous, ovated,  acute  on  both  fides,  and  bi- 
valvular:  the  fruit  is  a woody  deprelTed 
nut,  acuminated  on  both  iides,  and  m.ark- 
ed  with  dentated  furrows. 

CRANIUM,  in  anatomy,  denotes  the 
Ikull.  See  the  article  Skull. 

CRANK,  a contrivance  in  rnachines,  in 
manner  of  an  elbow,  only  of  a fquare 
form,  projefling  from  a fpindie,  and 
ferving  by  its  rotation,  to  raife  and  fall 
the  piftons  of  engines. 

Cb-ANK,  likewife  denotes  the  iron  fupport 
for  a lantern,  or  the  like  ; alfo  the  iron 
made  fall  to  a flock  of  a bell  for  ring- 

In  the  fea-language,  a Ihip  is  faid  to  be 
crank- lided  when  flie  can  bear  but  fmall 
fail,  for  fear  of  over-fetting  ; and  when 
a (hip  cannot  be  brought  on  the  ground 
without  danger,  (he  is  faid  to  be  , crank 
by  the  ground, 

CRANNY,  in  glafs-making,  an  iron  in- 
ftrument  wherewith  the  necks  of  glades 
are  formed. 

CRAPE,  in  commerce,  a kind  of  fluff, 

' made  in  the  manner  of  gauze,  with  raw 
filk,  gummed  and  twifted  on  the  mill. 

CRAPULA,  among  phyficians,  the  lame 
' with  furfeit.  See  Surfeit, 

CRASIS,  among. phyficians,  is  hfed  to 
fignify  iiich  a due  mixture  of  qualities 
in  a human  body,  as  conftitutes  a ftate 
of  health. 

Crasis,  in  grammar,  the  contraflion  of 
two  letters  into  one  long  one,  or  a diph- 
thong. Thus  aXiiSta  is  contrafted  into 

CRASPEDARTA,  in  zoology,  a genus 
of  animalcules,  without  any  tail  or 
limbs,  but  with  an  apparent  mouth,  and 
a (erics  of  fimbriae  round  it  in  the  man, 
ner  of  a fringe  ; feme  fpecies  of  crafp?- 
daria  are  roundifh,  others  oval,  and 
others  Jpndric. 

CRASSi^lENTUM,  In  phyfic,  the  thick 
red,  or  fibrous  part  of  the  blood,  other- 
wife  called  cruor,  in  contradiftinSjon  to 
the  ferum,  or  aqueous  part.  See  the 
article  Blood. 

CRASSENA,  a term  ufed  by  Paracelfiis, 
to  exprefs  certain  faline,  putrefaflive  and 
corrofive  partjcles,  which  produce  ulcers 
and  tumours,  ’ 


CRASSIROSTRAE,  a name  given  tofliff 
fparrow,'  and  the  like  birds,  on  account 
of  their  fliort  and  thick  beaks. 

CRASSULA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  tlie 
pentandria  pentagynia  clals  of  plants 
the  flower  of  which  is  of  the  infundi- 
buliform  (hape,  compofed  of  five  petals 
with  long,  linear,  flraight,  connivent 
ungues  s the  fruit  is  compofed  of  five 
oblong,  acuminated,  flraight,  comprelTed 
capfules,  opening  longitudinally  invvatdsj 
the  feeds  are  numerous  and  fmall. 

CRATAIGUS,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  icofandria-  digynia 
clafs, -The  flower  of  which  confifts  of  five 
roundi(h,  concave,  feflile  petals,  inferleii 
into  the  cup  ; the  fruit  is  a fleftiy,  rouinl. 
i(h,  umbilicated  berry,  containing  two 
diftinft  nearly  oblong,  cartilaginous leeds. 
The  fruit  of  this  plant  is  aftnngent  and 
binding,  and  is  commended  in  fevers  at- 
tended with  a diarrhoea. 

CRATCHES,  in  the  manege,  a fwelling 
on  the  paftern,  under  the  fetlock,  am 
fometimes  under  the  hoof;  for  whitli 
reafon  it  is  diftinguiflied  into  the  finew 
cratches,  which  affeft  the  fmew,  ami 
thofe  upon  the  cronet,  called  quitter- 
bones. 

CRATER,  in  aftronomy,  a coiillellation 
of  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  coiifiliinj 
of  7 liars,  according  to  Ptolemy’s  ca- 
talogue, of  S in  Tycho’s,  and  ii  in  ike 
Britannic  catalogue. 

Crater,  in  falconry,  a line  on  wliltk 
hawks  are  faftened  when  reclaimed. 

CRATE’VA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  lie 
polyandria-  monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  lie 
flower  of  which  confifts  of  four  ovateii 
petals,  bent  upwards  towards  the  fame 
fide,  and  furniflied  with  fmall  ungues 
of  the  length  of  the  cup  ; the  fruit  is 
a flefliy,  globofe,  vdry  large  berry,  will 
one  cell,  containing  feveral  roundijlii 
emarginated,  nidulatory  feeds. 

CRATICULA,  a kind  of  gridiron,  ff 
chemical  inftrumenr,  made  of  fquM 
pieces  of  iron,  of  the  thicknefs  of  one's 
finger,  placed  in  acute  angles,  atal 
half  a finger’s  fpace  diftant  from  one 
another.  It  ferves  in  making  fives  H 
keep  up  the  coals.  ' 

CRATO,  a town  of  Alentejo,  in  Potlii- 
gal,  fituated  about  leven  miles  foutliif 
Portalegre : weft  long.  3°,  and  notll 
lat.  38°  50'. 

CRA’VEN,  in  geography,  a diviCon  it 
the  weft  riding  of  Yorkftiire,  lituateiliii 
the  river  Are. ' 

Craven,'  or  Cravent,  in  our  old  cut- 
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ferns,  a term  of  reproach,  ufed  !n  trials 
by  battle.  • The  law  was,  that  the  vic- 
tory (houlH  be  proclaimed,  and  the  van- 
quilhed  acknowledge  his  fault,  in  the 
prefence  of  the  people;  or  pronounce  the 
word  Cravsnt  in  the  name  of  recreantice, 
or  cowardice,  ©’r.  and  prefently  judgment 
to  be  given  ; and  the  recreant  amittere 
ligm  terra,  i.  e.  become  infamous. 
Craw,  or  Ckop  of  birds^  ingluvies.  See 
the  article  Ingluvies. 

CRAX,  in  ornithology,  a genus  of  birds, 
of  the  order  of  the  gallinse,  the  charafters 
of  which  are,  that  they  have  four  toes 
on  each  foot,  and  their  head  is  orna- 
mented with  a creft,  or  crown  of  Fea- 
thers bending  backwards.  To  this  genus 
belong,  I.  The  black  crax,  or  Indian 
cock,  with  a black  and  white  creft. 

The  black  Indian  cock,  with  a black  creft. 
3.  Thefpotted  crax,  orindiah  cock,  with 
a black  creft. 

CRAY,  a diftemper  in  hawks,  proceeding 
from  long  feeding  upon  cold  ftale  meat. 

Cray-fish,  theepglifli  name  of  the  larger 
long-tailed  fquillae.  See  SQbiLLA. 
CRAYER,  a finall  kind  of  ftiip,  men- 
tioned in  our  old  ttatutes. 

CRAYON,  a name  for  all  coloured  ftones, 
earths,  or  other  minerals  ufed  in  defign- 
ing  or  painting  in  paftel.'  Crayons  may 
be  made  of  any  colour,  and  adapted  for 
the  faces  of  men,  women,  landfcapes, 
clouds,  fun-beams,  buildings,  and  Iha- 
dows,  in  the  following  manner.  Take 
plaifter  of  Paris,  or  alabafter  calcined, 
and  of  the  colour  -of  which  you  intend 
to  make  your  crayons,  a fufficient  quan- 
tity ; grind  them  firft  afunder,  and  then 
together,  and  with  a little  water  make 
them  into  a pafte : then  roll  them  with 
your  hand  upon  the  grinding  ftone  into 
long  pieces,  and  let  them  dry  mode- 
ralely  in  the  air : when  they  are  to  be 
ufed,  fcrape  them  to  a point  like  a com- 
mon pencil. 

CREAM,  the  fat  part  of  milk  that  fwims 
. upon  ihe  fiirface.  See  Milk. 

Cream  of  Tartar,  called  alfo  cryftals  of 
tartar,  in  pharmacy,  a preparation  of 
tartar  perform’d  in  the  following  manner. 
Take  any  quantity  of  crude  tartar,  boil 
it  in  water,  till  the  parts  which  are  ca- 
pable of  folution  be  entirely  diffolved  ; 
filter  the  liquor  whillt  hot  through  a 
flannel  bag,  into  ah  earthen  pan,  and 
evaporate  till  a pellicle  appears,  then 
fet  it  in  a cold  place,  and  fuffer  it 
to  (land  quietlyftwo  or  three  days  : after- 
wards decant  the  fluid,  and  the  cryftals 


vvill  be  found  adhering  to  the  pan ; 
fcrape  them  off,  and  evaporate  the  fluid 
as  before,  and  fet  it  again  to  chryftallife, 
and  repeat  the  operation  till  all  the  chryf- 
tals  are  formed.  Cream  of  Tartar  is  a 
gentle  purge.  It  attenuates  and  refolves 
tough  humours,  and  is  good  againft 
obftruflions  of  the  vifcera,  and  in  ca- 
cheftic  complaints.  It  is  alfo  a good 
adjunfl  to  chalybeate  medicines. 

CHEAT,  in  the  manege,  an  ufher  to  a 
riding-mafter  ; or,  a gentlemen  bred  in 
the  academy,,  with  intent  to  make  him- 
felf  capable  of  teaching  the  art  of  riding 
the  great  horfe. 

CREATION,  the  producing  fomething 
out  of  nothing,  which  ftribtly  and  pro- 
perly is  the  effefl  of  the  power  of  God 
alone,  all  other  creations  being  only 
transformations,  or  change  of  lhape. 
Creation  (fays  the  fchoolmen)  from  no 
pre-exifting  fubjefl,  may  be  underftood 
in  different  fenles.  i.  That  is  faid  to 
be  created  out  of  no  pre-exifting  matter, 
in  the  produtlion  of  which  no  matter 
is  employed,  as  an  angel.  ®.  Although 
matter  may  be  employed  in-  the  pro- 
duflion  of  a thing,  it  may  be  fo  pro- 
duced as  that  both  its  matter  and  form 
are  caufed  by  the  fame  agent  at  the  fame 
time.  In  thisinannerwere  theheavens  and 
earth  created  in  the  opinion  of  thofe  who 
deny  that  God  made  the  chaos.  3.  Al- 
though matter  may  be  the  fubjefi  in 
producing  a thing,  yet  that  thing  may 
not  depend  on  matter  either  with  re- 
fpefl  to  its  future  or  prefent  exiftence. 
Such  is  the  human  foul,  for  although  it 
is  created  in  pre-exifting  matter,  it  is  not 
created  out  of  pre-exiftirrg  matter,  but  of 
nothing,  and  therefore  is  no  ways  de- 
pendent on  matter  for  exiftence.  See  the 
article  World.- 

Epocha  of  the  Ckeatiov.  SeeEPOCHA. 

Creation,  in  the  romifli  church,  the  re- 

. produftiffn  of  the  humanity  of  Jefus 
Chrift  in  the  eucharift,  by  the  words  of 
the  confecration. 

Credentials,  letters  of  recommen- 
dation, and  power,  efpecially  fuch  as  are 
given  to  erabalTadors,  or  public  minifters, 
by  the  prince  or  ftate  that  fends  them  to 
foreign  courts. 

CREDIBILITY,,  a fpecies  or  kind  of  evi- 
dence, lefs  indeed  than  abfolute  cer- 
tainty or  demonftratlon,  but  greater  than 
mere  poflibility  : it  is  nearly  allied  to  pro- 
bability, and  feems  to  be  a mean  be- 
tween poflibility  and  demonftration.  See 
the  article  Evidsnce. 
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CREDIT,  in  commei'ce,  a mutual  trufl; 
or  loan  of  ir.erchauclire,  o,r  money,  on 
the  reputation  of  the  probity  and  fuffici- 
ency  of  a dealer. 

Credit  is  either  private  or  public. 

Every  cnnfiderable  trader  ought  to  liave 
lome  eftate,  ftock,  or  portion,  of  his 
own,  fuiScient  to  carry  on  the  traffic  he 
is  engaged  in  : they  ftould  allb  keep 
their  dealings  within'  the  extent  of  their 
capital,  fo  that  no  difappointment  in  their 
returns,  may  incapacitate  them  to  fup- 
jjort  their  credit  : yet  traders  of  worth 
and  judgment  may  fometimes  lie  under 
the  neceffity  of  borrowing  money  for  the 
carrying  on  their  bulinefs  to  the  heft  ad- 
vantage; but  then  the  borrower  ought 
to  be  fo  juft  to  his  own  reputation,  and 
to  his  creditors,  as  to  be  well  affured, 
that  he  has  fufficient  effeffs  within  his 
power,  to  pay  off  his  obligations  in  due 
time : but  if  the  trader  fhould  borrow 
money  to  the  extent  of  his  credit,  and 
launch  out  into  trade,  fo  as  to  employ 
it  with  the  fame  freedom  as  if  it  \Vas  his 
own  proper  ftock,  fuch  a way  of  ma- 
nagement is  very  precarious,  and  may 
be  attended  with  dangerous  confequen- 
ces.  Merchants  ought  never  to  purchafe 
their  goods  for  exportation  upon  long 
credit,  with  intent  to  difcharge  the  debt 
by  the  return  of  the  fame  goods,  for 
this  has  an  injurious  influence  upon 
trade  feveral  ways;  and  if  any  mer- 
chafit  has  occafion  to  make  ufe  of  his 
credit  it  fliould  always  be  for  the  bor- 
rowing of  money',  but  never  for  the 
buying  of  goods:  nor  is  the  large  credit 
given  to  wholefale  traders  a prudential 
or  juftifiable  praflice  in  trade- 
The  public  credit  of  a nation  is  faid.  to 
run  bio-b,  when  the  commodities  of  that 
nation  find  a ready  vent,  and  are  fold  at 
a good  price,  and  when  dealers  may  be 
fafely  trufled  with  them  ; alfo  when  lands 
and  "houl'es  find  ready  purchafers  ; and 
money  is  to  be  borrowed  at  low'  intereft  : 
when  people  think  it  fafe  and  advan- 
tageous to,  venture  large  flocks  in  trade, 
and  when  notes,  mortgages,  Csfc,  will 
pals  for. money. 

Credit,  was  antiently  a right  which 
lords  had  over  their  vafl'als,  confilting 
herein,  that,  during  a certain  time,  they 
might  oblige  them  to  lend  them  money. 

CREDITON,  a market-town  in  Devcn- 
fliire,  confiderable  for  a good  woollen 
manufaflory  : it  is  fituated  about  9 miles 
north-weft  of  Exeter,  in  3*  50'  welt 
long,  and  50’  jo'  north  lat. 


CREDITOR,  a perfon  to  whom  any  fuiii 
of  money  is  due,  either  by  obligation 
promife,  or  otherwife.  See  Debt. 
Creditors  lhall  recover  their  debts  of 
executors  or  adminillrators,  that  walte 
or  convert  to  their  ufe  the  eftate  of  the 
deceafed.  The  laws  of  the  twelve  tables, 
which  were  the  foundation  of  the  roman 
jurifprudence,  permitted  the  creditor  to 
tear  or  cut  his  debtor  to  pieces,  in  cafe 
he  proved  infolvent. 

Creditor,  in  book-keeping.  See  tlie 
article  BoOK-KEEPING. 

CREED,  a brief  funimary  of  the  articles 
of  a chriltian’s  belief. 

The  moft  antient  form  of  creeds  is  that 
which  goes  under  the  name  of  the 
apoftolic  creed  ; befides  this,  there  are 
feveral  other  antient  forms,  and  fcalleted 
remains,  of  creeds  to  be  met  with  in  the 
primitive  records  of  the  church.  The 
firft  is  a form  of  apoftolical  doftrine,  col- 
lefled  by  Origen ; the  fecond  is  the  frag, 
meht  of  a creed,  preferred  by  Tertullianj 
the  third  remains  of  a creed,  is  in  the 
works  of  Cyprian  ; the  fourth,  a creed 
compofed  by  Gregory  Thaumaturgus, 
for  the  ufe  of  his  own  church;  the 
fifth,  the  creed  of  Lucian  the  martyr; 
the  fixth,  the  creed  of  the  apoftolical 
conftitutions.  Befides  thefe  fcattered  re- 
mains of  the  antient  creeds,  there  are 
extant  fonie  perfeft  forms,  as  thofe  of 
Jeiufalem,  Csfarea,  Antioch,  ©’r. 

The  moft  univerfal  creeds  are  the  apo. 
ttolical,  the  atlianafian,  and  the  niceiie 
creeds. 

CREEK,  the  part  of  a haven  where  any 
thing  is  landed  from  the  fea. 

It  is  defined  by  fome  to  be  a fliore,  or 
bank,  on  which  the  water  beats,  tun- 
ning in  a fmall  channel  from  any  part 
of  the  fea. 

CREEPER,  in  ornithology,  a name  given 
to  feveral  fpecies  of  ifpida,  called  in  eng- 
lifh  the  ox-eye.  See  the  article  IspiDA. 
The  black,,  white,  and  red  indian  creepet 
is  a curious  little  bird,  figured,  of  its  na- 
tural bignel's  in  plate  XLV.  fig.  I'* 
upper  fide  is  of  a deep  black,  fpolted 
with  fcarlet  ; the  whole  under  part  of  tlie 
hodv  is  white  ';  only  the  legs,  Icet,  and 
claws  are  black: 

Creeper,  at  fea,  a fort  of  grapnel,  hul 
without  flooks,  tiled  for  recovering  things 
that  may  be  loft  over-board.  See  plats 
LVIII.  fig.  5. 

CRENGLES,  among  ftamen,  fmall  ropes 
fpliced  into  the  bolt-rcpes  of  the  fails  of 
tlie  main -mall,  and  fore-raaft,  into 
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vViich  the  bowling  bridles  are  made 

fad.  . ' 

CREMA,  a city  and  bifliop’s  fee  of  Italy, 
capital  of  a diftrift  of  the  Milanele, 
called  from  it  Cremafco : it  ftands  al- 
inoft  in  the  middle  between  Milan  and 
Mantua,  in  lo®  ly'  eaft  long,  and  45° 
no'  north  lat. 

CREMASTER,  in  anatomy,  the  name 
of  a mufcle  of  the  tefticle,  of  which  there 
is  one  on  each  fide. 

It  arifes  flelhy  from  the  lowed  and  fore- 
part of  the  os  ilium,  and  upper  part  of 
the  ligamentum  pubis  : its  fibres  running' 
parallel  with  thofe  of  the  oblique  afcen- 
dens,  and  almoft:  encompaffing  the  pro- 
cefs  of  the  peritonaeum,  delcends  with  it, 
and  is  infer  ted  into  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
upon  which  it  fpreads  in  feveral  diftinft 
portions. 

CREMONA,  a city  of  Italy,  and  capital  of 
a dillrift  of  the  Milanefe,  called  from  it 
the  Cremonefe,  is  fituated  forty -five  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Milan,  in  10°  30'  eaft  lon- 
gitude, and  45°  north  latitude. 
CRENATED,  among  botanids,  is  faid 
of  leaves,  the  edges  of  which  are  fur- 
nilhed  with  indentings,  contiguous  to 
each  other,  and  neither  inclining  toward 
the  point  nor  bafe.  Of  thefe  Ibine  are 
acute,  other's  obtufe,  &c.  as  reprefented 
in  plate LIII.  fig.  5. 

CRENCLES,  in  a (hip,  fmall  ropes,  fpliced 
intothebolt-ropes  of  thefails  of  the  rnain- 
maft  and  fore-rnad.  They  are  fadened 
to  the  bow  line-bridles  ; and  are  alfo  to 
hold  hy,  when  a bonnet  is  flraken  off. 
CRENELLE',  or  Imbattled,  in  he- 
raldry, is  uled  when  any  honourable  or- 
dinary is  drawn,  like  the  battlements  on 
a wall  to  defend  men  fr  om  the  enemies 
lltot.  Sec  plate  LXII.  fig.  4.  ■ 
CRENOPHYLAX,  in  antiquity,  a ma- 
gillrate  at  Athens,  who  had  the  infpec- 
tion  of  fountains. 

CREPANCE,  in  the  manege,  a chop,  or 
cratch,  in  a horfe's  leg,  given  by  the 
fpungesof  the  flioes  of  one  of  the  hinder 
feet,  eroding  and  dirking  againll  the 
olher  hinder  foot.  This  cratch  degene- 
rates into  an  ulcer. 

CREPIS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  fyn- 
genefia-polygamia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
compound  flower  ol  which  is  uniform 
and  imbricated ; and  the  proper  ones 
nronopetalous,  linear,  truncated,  and  di- 
vided into  five  indentures ; the  damina 
are  five  very  lljort  capillary  filaments  ; 

1 and  the  feed  is  oblong,  (olitary,  and 
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in  a roundifli  cup, 
a pericarpium. 

CREPUNDIA,  in  antiquity,  a term  ufed 
to  exprefs  itich  things  as  were  expofed 
along  with  children,  as  rings,  jewels, 
feff.  called  by  the  greeks  yiaifia-ixant., 
ferving  as  tokens  whereby  they  after- 
wards might  be  known  ; or  as  lielps  to 
defray  tbe  charges  of  breeding  and  edu- 
cating them. 

CREPUSCULUM,  the  twilight,  in 
adronomy  and  optics.  See  Twilight. 

CRESCENT,  crefeens,  the  new  moon, 
which,  as  it  begins  to  r ecede  from  the 
fun,  Ihews  a little  rim  of  light,  terminat- 
ing in  points,  called  horns,  that  are  dill 
increafing,  till  it  is  in  oppofiiion  to  cite 
fun,  at  which  time  it  is  full  moon,  or 
quite  round. 

Crescent,  in  heraldry,  a bearing  in  form 
of  a new  moon.  See  plate  LVII.  fig.  4. 
It  is  ufed  either  as  an  honoiirable  hear  ing, 
or  as  the  differ  ence  to  tiidlnguifli  between 
elder  and  younge"-  families  ; ihis  being 

■ generally  affigned  to  the  (econd  Ion,  and 
thofe  that  defeend  from  him.  The  figure 
of  the  crefeent  is  the  turkilli  fynibol,  with 
its  points  looking  towards  the  top  of  tbe 
chief,  which  is  its  mod  ordinary  repre- 
fentation,  called  crefeent  montant.  Cref- 
cents  are  laid  to  be  adoffed,  when  their 
backs  are  turned  towards  each  other;  a 
crefeent  is  faid  to  be  inverted,  when  its 
points  look  towards  the  bottom  ; turned 
crefeents  have  their  points  looking  to  the 
dexter-fide  of  the  (hield  ; cornuted  cref- 
eents to  tbe  finider  fide,  and  affronted 
ci'efcents^  contrary  to  the  a.Icded,  have 
their  points  tui'ned  to  each  other. 

Crescent  is  alfo  an  order  of  knights,  in- 
ftituted  by  Renatus  of  Anjou,  king  of 
Sicily,  about,  the  year  144S,  fo  called, 
from  the  badge  of  this  oi-der,  which  was 
an  enamelled  crefeent  of  gold.  - 

Crescent,  a lerm  among  tairiers.  Thu^ 
a hoi  fe  is  faid  to  have  crefeents  when  that 
part  of  the  coffin  bone  which  is  mnd  ad- 
vanced falls  down  and  preffes  the  foie 
outwards,  and  the  middle  of  her  hoof 
above  ffirinks,  and  becomes  flat,  by  realbn 
of  the  hollownefs  beneath  it. 

CRESCENTIA,  in  bot.tny,  a genus  of  tbe 
didynamia-angiofperniia  clafs  of  plants, 
whole  corolla  confids  of  a fingle  petal, 
gibbous  and  unequal ; the  tube  is  allb  gib- 
bous i the  limb  creft,  and  divided  into  five 
fegments.  The  fruit  is  an  oval,  har  d ber- 
ry, containing  a fingle  cell : the  feei,is  are 
numerous,  fubcoi-dated,  nidulated,  and 
containing  two  cells. 

CRESS, 
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CRESS,  or  Cresses,  in  botany,  the 
englith  name  of  the  lepidium.  See  the 
article  Lepidium. 

Indian  Cress,  the  englifli  name  of  the 
cardaniindum,  or  tropasolum  of  bota* 
nifts.  See  the  article  TropjEOLUM. 

fiV/at/ca-CREss,  the  fame  with  cardaraine. 
See  the  article  Cardamine. 

Water,  or  Winter the  fame  with  the 
fifymbritim.  See  Sisymbrium. 

CRESSy,  a town  of  Picardy  in  France, 
about  forty-four  miles  fouth  of  Calais, 
and  twenty.feven  north-weft  of  Abbe- 
ville, remarkable  on  account  of  the 
viflory  obtained  there  over  the  French, 
by  Edward  Ilf.  of  England,  in  the 
year  i3ij,6  : eaftlong.  a®,  and  north  lat. 
50°  20'. 

CREST,  in  armoury,  the  top  part  of  the 
armour  for  the  head,  mounting  over 
the  helmet,  in  manner  of  a comb,  or 
tuft  of  a cock,  deriving  its  name  from 
erijia,  a cock’s  comb. 

■ The  creft  was  for  the  moft  part  made  of 
•feathers,  or  the  hair  of  horfes  tails  or 
mains.  The  foldiers  took  great  pride  in 
adorning  them.  In  moft  of  the  old 
monuments  we  find  the  creft  reprefented, 
not  much  unlike  thofe  on  the  tops  of  our 
modern  head-pieces  : but  whatever  the 
common  foldiers  had,  thofe  of  the  officers 
were  ufually  wrought  in  gold  or  filver, 
and  the  plumes  of  a larger  fize,  quite 
acrofs  the  helmet ; and  fome  wore  two,  or 
three,  or  four  together  of  thefe  plumes. 

Crest,  in  heraldry,  the  uppermoft  part  of 
an  armoury,  or  that  part  of  the  calk 
or  helmet  next  to  the  mantle.  Guillim 
fays,  the  creft,  or  cognizance,  claims  the 
higheft  place,  being  feated  on  the  moft 
eminent  part  of  the  helmet  ; yet  fo  as  to 
admit  of  an  interpofition  of  fome  efcrol, 
wreathe,  chapeau,  crown,  &c. 

The  creft  is  efteemed  a greater  mark  of 
nobility,  than  the  armoury  ; being  borne 
at  tournaments,  to  which  none  were  ad- 
mitted till  fuch  time  as  they  had  given 
proof  of  their  nobility  : fometimes  it 
lerves  to  diftinguifli  the  feveral  branches 
of  a family  ; and  it  has  ferved,  on  occa- 
flon,  as  a cliftinguitliing  badge  ot  fac- 
tions : fometimes  the  creft  is  taken  for 
the  device  ; but  more  ufually  is  formed 
of  fome  piece  of  the  arms.  Families  that 
exchange  arms  do  not  change  their  creft. 

Crest,  .among  carvers,  an  imagery,  or 
carved  work,  to  adorn  the  head,  or  top 
of  any  thing,  like  onr  modern  corniche. 

Crest-fallen,  a fault  of  an  herfe,  when 


the  upper  pdrt  of  his  neck,  called  tliS 
creft,  hangs  to  one  fide  s this  they  cure 
by  placing  it  upright,  clipping  away  the 
Ipare  1km,  and  applying  plallers  to  keep 
it  in  a proper  pofition.  ‘ 

CRESTED,  fometliing  furniflied  with  a 
creft.  See  the  article  Crest. 

CRETA,  CHALK,  in  natural  hiftory.  Ses 
the  article  Chalk. 

CREUX,  a french  term  ufed  among  ar- 
tilts,  and  literally  fignifles  a hollow  ca- 
vity, or  pit,  out  of  which  fometliing  has 
been  fcooped  or  dug,!  whence  it  is  ufed 
to  fignify  that  kind  of  fculpture,  where 
the  lines  and  figures  are  cut  and  formed 
within  the  face  or  plan  of  the  plate,  or 
matter  engraved  ; and  thus  it  (lands  in 
oppofition  to  relievo,  where  the  lines  and 
figures  are  embofled,  and  rife  prominent 
above  the  face  of  the  matter  engraved  on, 

CREW,  the  company  of  failors  belonging 
to  a (hip,  boat,  or  other  velfel.  The 
failors  that  are  to  work  and  manage  a 
fliip,  are  regulated  by  the  number  of 
lafts  it  may  carry,  each  laft  making  two 
tun.  The  crew  of  a Dutch  fliip,  from 
forty  to  fifty  lafts,  is  feven  failors  and  a 

• fwabber ; from  fifty  to  fixty  lafts,  the 
crew  confifts  of  eight  men  and  a fwabber; 
and  thus  encreales  at  the  rate  of  one 
man  every  ten  lafts.  Englifli  and  frendi 
crews  are  ufually  ftronger  than  dutch, 
but  always  in  about  the  lame  proportion, 
There  are  in  a-  fliip  feveral  particular 
crews,  or  gangs,  as  the  gun-room  crew, 
the  carpenter’s  crew,  &c. 

CREX,  in  ornithology,  a fpecies  of  orty- 
gomeira,  known  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  by  the  names  darker-lien,  and 
corn-crake.  See  Ortygometra. 
From  its  note  crex,  crex,  the  name 
crex,  as  well  as  corn-crake,  are  evidently 
derived  : it  is  frequent  in  corn-fields. 

CRIANCE,  orCREANCE',  amongfpotif- 
men,  a fine  packthread  fattened  to  a 
hawk’s  breaft,  when  Ihe  is  firft  luted. 

CRIB,  a frame  of  wood  wherein  moiS 
things,  particularly  fait,  as  it  is  taken 
out  of  the  boiling-pan,  are  put  to  drain. 

CRIBBAGE,  a game  at  cards,  wherein 
no  cards,  are  to  be  thrown  out,  and  the 
fet  to  make  fixty-one ; and  as  it  is  an 
advantage  to  deal,  by  reafon  of  the  crib, 
it  is  proper  to  lift  for  it,  and  he  that  has 
the  leaft  card  deals. 

There  are  only  two  players  at  this  game, 
wherein  the  cards  are  dealt  out  oiieby 
one,  the  firft  to  the  dealer’s  antagom|h 
and  the  next  to  himfelf  j and  fa  on,  dll 

each 
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each  have  five  ; the  reft  being  fet  down 
in  view  on  the  table. 

This  done,  the  dealer  lays  down  the  two 
heft  cards  he  can  for  his  crib ; and  his 
antagonift  lays  dovyn  the  other  two,  the 
very  vvorft  in  his  hand,  by  reafon  the 
crib  is  the  property  of  the  dealer.  They 
next  turn  up  a card  from  the  parcel  left 
after  dealing,  and  then  count  their  game 
thus : any  fifteen  upon  the  cards  is  two  ; 
as  king  and  five,  ten  and  five,  nine  and 
lix,  eight  and  feven,  &c.  A pair  is  alfo 
two  i a pair  royal,  or  three  aces,  kings, 
isfr.  fix  ; a double  pair  royal,  or  four 
aces,  &c.  twelve.  Sequences  of  three 
cards,  as,  four,  five,  and  fix,  is  three ; 
fcquences  of  four,  four  j five,  five,  fefr. 
and  the  fame  holds  of  a flufli.  Knave 
noddy,  or  of  the  fuit  turned  up,  is  one 
in  hand,  and  two  to  the  dealer.  If,  after 
the  cards  for  the  crib  are  laid  out,  you 
have  in  your  hand  a nine  and  two  fixes, 
that  makes  fix ; becaufe  there  is  two 
fifteens,  and  a pair  : and  if  a fix  chance 
to  be  turned  up,  then  you  have  twelve 
in  your  hand,  viz.  the  pair  royal,  and 
three  fifteens.  Thefe  are  to  be  marked 
with  pegs,  counters,  or  otherwife.  If 
you  happen  to  have  fequences,  as  of  four, 
five,  and  fix  in  your  hatitl-.r-and  fix  be  the 
turned  up  card,  they  ai,-p, counted  thus: 
firll,  the  fequences  in  youf  .Iiand  make 
two ; and  the  fequences  of  the  four  arid 
five  in  your  hand,  added  to  the  fix  turn- 
ed up,  make  other  two  : there  is  likewife 
two  fifteens,  counting  firft  with  the  fix  In 
your  hand,  and  then  with  that  turned 
up._ 

This  dorie,  the  antagonift  to  the  dealer 
plays  firft,  fuppofe  a fix  ; and  if  the 
dealer  can  make  it  fifteen,  by  pUyihg 
rune,  he  gains  two  ; otherwife  they  play 
on,  and  he  that  reaches  thirty-one  ex- 
aflly,  or  comes  neareft  under  it,  gains 
one.  Here  too,  in  playnng  of  the  cards, 
you  may  make  pairs,  pairs-royal,  flulhes, 
fife,  which  are  all  counted  as  above. 

As  to  the  crib,  it  is  the  dealer’s,  who 
may  make  as  many  as  he  can  out  of 
them,  together  with  the  card  turned  up  ; 
counting  as  above  : if  he  can  make  none, 
he  is  laid  to  be  bilked. 

Thus  they  play  and  deal  by  turns,  till 
ihe  game  of  fixty-one  is  up  ; and  if 
either  of  the  gamefters  reach  this  before 
the  other  is  forty-five,  this  laft  is.faid 
to  be  lurkt,  and  the  other  gains  a double 
game. 

CRIBRATION,  in  pharmacy,  the  paffing 
fubftance  through  a fieve,  or  fearce, 
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in  order  to  feparate  the  finer  particles 
from  the  grolfer,  whether  the  body  be 
dry  and  reduced  to  powder,  or  inoift  as 
the  pulps  of  feeds,  fruits,  or-roots. 

CRIBROSUM  os,  in  anatomy,  called  alfo 
os  ethmoides,  and  os  cribi  iiorine,  a bone 
fituated  internally  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
bafis  of  the  Ikull.  The  ufes  of  it  are  toi 
be  a principal  part  of  the  organ  of  I'mcllf 
ing,  and  to  give  a very  great  extent  to 
the  pituitary  membrane  in  a fmall  com^ 
pafs. 

CRIBRUM  EENEDicTUM,  among  an- 
tient  phylicians,  an  imaginary  membrane 
of  the  kidneys,  by  which  they  pretended 
the  ferum  was  percolated  or  ftrained,  and 
the  good  blood  left  behind. 

CRICETUS,  in  zoology,  an  animal  of  the 
monte  or  rat-kind,  with  an  elongated 
tail,  and  variegated  with  reddifh  brown, 
black,  and  grey.  See  the  article  Mus. 

CRICK,  among  farriers,  is  when  a horfe 
cannot  turn  his  neck  any  manner  of  way, 
but  holds  it  fore  right,  infomuch  that  he 
cannot  take  his  meat  from  the  ground 
without  great  pain.  The  cure  is  to 
thruft  a ftiafp  hot  iron  through  the  flefli 
of  the  neck  in  feveral  places,  at  three 
inches  diftance,  and  rowel  all  of  them, 
with  horfe-hair,  flax,  or  hemp,  anoint- 
ing the  rowels  with  hog’s  greefe. 

CRICKET,  the  name  of  an  exercife  or 
game  with  bats  and  ball?.  The  laws  of 
this  game,  as  fettled  by  the  cricket-club- 
in  1744.,  and  played  at  the  artillery- 
ground,  London,  are  as  follow. 

The  pitching  the  firft  wicket  is  to  be  de- 
termined bythecaft  of  a piece  of  money. 
When  the  firft  wicket  is  pitched,  and  the 
popping-creafe  cut,  which  muft  beexafl- 
ly  three  feet  ten  inches  from  the  wicket, 
the  other  wicket  is  to  be  pitched  direftly 
oppofite  at  twenty-two  yards  diftance, 
and  the  other  popping-creafe  cut  three 
feet  ten  inches  before  it.  The  bowling- 
creafes  muft  be  cut  in  a direfit  line  from 
each  ftump.  The  Humps  muft  be  twenty- 
two  inches  long,  and  the  bail  fix  inches. 
The  ball  muft  weigh  between  five  and  fix 
ounces.  When  the  wickets  are  both 
pitched,  and  all  the  creafes  cut,  the  party 
that  wins  the  tofs  up  may  order  which 
fide  lliall  go  in  firft,  at  his  option. 

The  lavjs  for  the  borvlers.  Four  halls  And 
over.  The  bowler  muft  deliver  the  ball 
with  one  foot  behind  the  creafe,  even 
vvith  the  wicket,  and  when  he  has  bowled 
one  ball,  or  more,  fliall  bowl  to  the 
number  four  before  he  changes  wickets  ; 
and  he  fliall  change  but  once  in  the  fame 

inning«. 
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jnnings.  He  may  orJer  the  player  that 
is  in  at  his  wicket  to  ftand  on  which  fide 
of  it  he  pleafes  at  a realonable  dillance. 
It  i\e  delivers  the  ball  with  his  hinder 
foot  over  the  bowling-creafe,  the  umpire 
fliall  call  no  ball,  though  Ihe  be  ftruck, 
or  the  plaver  is  howled  out,  which  he 
ilial]  do  without  being  alked,  and  no  pet- 
fon  lhall  have  any  right  to  alk  him. 
iMwsfor  the  firikers,  ar  thofe  that  are  in. 
If  the  wicket  is  bowled  down,  it  is  out. 
If  he  ftrikes  or  treads  down,  or  he  falls 
bimfelf  upon  the  wicket  in  ftriking,  but 
not  in  oyer-running,  it  is  out.  A ftroke 
or  nip  over  or  under  his  bat,  or  upon  his 
hands,  but  not  arms,  if  the  ball  be  held 
before  Ihe  touches  ground,  though,  flte 
be  hugged  to  the  body,  it  is  out.  If  in 
Ilriking,  both  his  feet  are  over  the  pop- 
ping-creafe,  and  his  wicket  put  down, 
except  his  bat  is  down  within,  it  is  out. 
If  he  runs  out  of  his  ground  to  hinder  a 
catch,  it  is  out.  If  a ball  is  nipped  up, 
and  he  ftrikes  her  again  wilfully  before 
file  come  to  the  vvicket,  it  is  out.  If  the 
players  have  croffed  each  other,  he  that 
runs  for  the  wicket  that  is  put  down, 
is  but  5 if  they  are  not  crofted,  he  that 
returns  is  out.  If  in  running  a notch, 
the  wicket  is  ftruck  down  by  a throw  be- 
fore his  foot,  hand,  or  bat  is  ever  the 
popping-creafe,  or  a flump  hit  by  the 
ball,  though  the  bail  was  down,  it  is  out. 
But  if  the  ball  is  down  before,  he  that 
catches  the  ball  mull  fttike  a flump  out 
of  the  gtound-ball  in  hand,  then  it  is 
out.  If  the  ftriker  touches  or  takes  up 
the  ball  befoie  file  is  lain  quite  ftill,  un- 
lefs  alked  by  the  bowler  or  wicket-keeper, 
it  is  out. 

Bat,  foot,  or  hand'onter  the  creafs.  When 
■ the  ball  has  been  in  hand  by  one  of  the 
keepers  or  Hoppers,  and  the  player  has 
been  at  home,  he  may  go  where  he 
pleafes  till  the  next  ball  is  bowled.  If 
either  of  the  ftrlkers  is  crofted  in  his  run- 
ning ground  defignedly,  which  defign 
iiiult  be  determined  by  the  umpires. 
N.  B.  The  iimpiies  may  order  that 
notch  to  he  Icored.  Vfhen  the  ball  is  hit 
up,. either  of  the  ftrikers  may  hinder  the 
catch  in  his  running  ground,  or  if  flie 
is  hit  direftly  acrofs  the  wickets,  the  other 
pltiyer  may  place  his  body  any  where 
^ within  the  fwing  of  the  bat,  fo  as  to  hin- 
der Ihe  bowler  from  catching  her  : but, 
he  niuft  neither  fttike  at  her,  nor  touch 
her  with  hi.s  hands. ' If  a ftriker  nips  a 
ball  up  juft  before  him,  he  may  fall  before 
liis  wicket,  or  pop  down  his  bat  before 
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file  comes  to  it,  to  fave  it.  The  bail  hang, 
ing  on  one  flump,  though  the  bail  hit  the 
wicket,  it  is  not  out. 

Laws  for  the  wicket-keepers.  The  wicket- 
’keepers  lhall  ftand  at  a reafonable  dillance 
behind  the  wicket,  and  fhall  not  move 
till  the  ball  is  out  of  the  bowler’s  hand, 
and  lhall  not  by  any  noife  incommode 
the  ftriker;  and  if  his  hands,  knees,  foot, 
or  head  be  over,  or  before  the  wicket, 
though  the  ball  hit  it,  it  lhall  not  be  out, 

Laws  for  the  umpires.  To  allaw  two  mi. 
mites  for  each  man  to  come  in  when  one 
is  put,  and  ten  minutes  between  each 
hand.  To  mark  the  ball  that  it  may  not 
be  changed.  They  are  foie  judges  of  all 
outs  and  ins,  of  all  fair  or  unfair  play,  of 
all  frivolous  delays,  of  all  hurts,  whether 
real  or  pretended,  and  are  difcretionally 
to  allow  what  time  they  think  proper  be- 
fore the  game  goes  on  again.  In  cafe  of 
a real  hurt  to  a ftriker,  they  are  to  allow 
another  to  remain,  and  the  perfon  hurt 
to  come  in  again  ; but  are  not  to  allow  a 
frelli  man  to  play  on  either  fide  on  any  ac- 
count. They  are  foie  judges  of  all  hin- 
drances, crofting  the  players  in  running, 
and  Handing  unfair  to  llrike ; and,  in 
cafe  of  hindrance,  may  order  a notch  to 
be  fcored'J-llTbey  are  not  to  order  any 
man  outy'Tiiflefs  appealed  to  by  one  of 
the  player?.*:*'-’ Thole  laws  are  to  the  um- 
pires jointly'." 

Each  umpire  is  the  foie  judge  of  all  nips 
and  catches,  ins  and  outs,  good  or  bad 
runs,  at  his  own  wicket,  and  his  deter- 
mination fliall  be  abfolute,  and  he  fliall 
not  be  changed  for  another  umpire  with- 
out the  confent  of  both  fides.  When  the 
four  balls  are  bowled,  he  is  to  call  over. 
Thefe  laws  are  feparately. 

When  both  umpires  call  play  three  times, 
it  is  at  the  peril  of  giving  the  game  front 
them  that  refufe  to  play. 

Cricket,  in  zoology,  theenglifh  name  of 
the  gryllus.  See  Gryllus. 

Mt/f-C'RlCKET,  the  fame  with  the  gryllo- 
talpa.  See  tlie  article  Gryllo-Talpa. 

CRICKLADE,  a borough-town  of  Wilt- 
ftiire,  fifuated  on  the  river  Ills,  about 
twenty-fix  miles  fouth-well  of  Oxford: 
weft  longitude  55',  and  north  latitude 
51°  S';'- 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
CRICOARYTANOIDiEUS,  in  anato- 
my, a name  given  to  two  mufcles  of  the 
larynx,  called  the  cricoaiytsnoides  pofti- 
cum,  and  the  lateral  cricoaryiasnoides. 
They  ferve  to  dilate  the  glottis.  See  the 
article  Larynx, 

CRT 
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CRICOIDES,  in  anatomy,  a cartilage  of 
the  larynx,  called  alfo  the  annular  car- 
tilage. It  occupies  the  loweft  part  by 
way  of  bale  to  the  reft  of  the  cartilages ; ^ 
and  to  the  lower  part  of  it  the  afpera  ar- 
tcria  adheres. 

CRICOTHYROID-ffiUS,  in  anatomy, 
one  of  the  five  proper  mufcles  of  the  la- 
rynx, which  arife  and  terminate  in  it.  It 
ferves  occalionally  either  to  dilate,  or 
conftringe  the  glottis. 

CRIM,  or  Crim-tartary,  a peninfula 
in  the  black  fea,  between  33°  and  37° 
eaft  long,  and  between  44.°  and  46®  north 
lat.  It-  is  joined  to  Little  Tartary  by 
a narrow  ifthmus. 

The  prince  of  this  country,  called  Cham, 
or  Ham,  . is  fubjeft  to  the  Turks ; being . 
obliged  to  furnilh  '30,000  men,  when- 
ever the  grand  fignior  takes  the  field, 

CRIME,  crimen,  the  tranfgreflion  of  a 
law,  either  natural  or  divine,  civil  or 
ecclefiaftic. 

Civilians  diftinguifli  between  crimen  and 
deliftum.  By  the  firft,  they  mean  ca- 
pital oft'ences,  injurious  to  the  whole, 
community,  as  murder,  perjury,  &c.  the 
profecution  of  which  was  permitted  to 
all  perfons,  though  no  ways  immediately 
interefted.  By  the  latter,  they  under- 
ftand  private  offences  committed  againft 
individuals,  as  theft,  &c.  By  the  laws, 
no  body  was  allowed  to  profecute  in  thefe, 
except  thofe  interefted. 

With  us,  crimes  are  diftinguiftied  into 
capital,  as  treafon,  murder,  robbery,  S’r. 
and  common,  as  perjuries,  &c. 

Again,  fome  crimes  are  cognizable  by 
the  king'‘s  judges,  as  the  above- mention- 
ed i and  others  are  only  cognizable  in 
the  ipiritual  courts,  as  Ample  fornica- 
tion. 

Crime.  See  Qvasi  crime. 

CRIMNOIDES,  orCRiMOiDEs,  among 
phylicians,  a term  fometimes  ufed  for 
the  fediment  of  urine,  refembling  bran. 

CRIMSON,  one  of  the  feven  red  colours  of 
the  dyers. 

To  dye  a lively  crimfon : Firft  wet  the 
goods  well,  and  for  every  pound  of  fluff 
to  make  the  fuds,  ufe  two  ounces  and  a 
half  of  tempered  aqua  fortis,  and  three 
ounces  and  half  of  tartar,  an  ounce  and 
half  of  cochineal,  and  eight  ounces  of 
alum.  Boil  the  goods  with  all  thefe  for 
half  an  hour ; let  them  cool,  and  rinfe 
them  out.  To  finilh  the  dye,  boil  four 
ounces  of  cochineal,  thred  ounces  of 
ftarch,  three  ounces  of  white-wine  tartar, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  white  arfenic  toge- 
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ther  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  put  in 
the  goods  and  let  them  boil  for  above  half 
an  hour,  or  till  they  have  taken  the  dye 
well  and  equally. 

CRINONES,  among  phyficians,  fmall 
worms  that  breed  in  the  fkin,  called  alfo 
dracunculi.  See  Dracunculi. 

They  moftly  infelt  the  mufciilar  parts, 
as  the  back,  (boulders,  legs,  and  thighs. 
They  occafibn  a troiiblefome  itching,  and 
are  to  be  deftroye'd  with  a mercurial 
lotion. 

CRINUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  hex- 
andria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  , is  infundibulilorm  and 
monopetalous  ; the  fruit  is  a fubovated 
capfule,  with  three  cells,  containing  fe- 
veral  feeds. ' 

CRISIS,  in  medicine,  is  ufed  in  different 
fenfes,  both  by  the  antient  and  modern 
phyficians.  With  Ibme  it  means  fre- 
quently no  more  than  the  excretion  of 
any  noxious  fubftance  from  the  body. 
Others  take  the  word  for  a fecietion  of 

, the  noxious  humours  made  in  a fever. 
Others  ufe  it  for  the  critical  motion  itfelf ; 
and-Galen  defines  a crifis  in  fevers,  a fud- 
den  and  inftantaneous  change,  either  for 
the  better  or  the  worfe,  produftive  of  re- 
covery or  death.  The  doflrine  of  crifes 
is  very  obfcure  j however  the  following 
are  reckoned  the  principal  fymptoms  of 
an  approaching  ciifis,  a fudden  ftupor, 
drowfmefs,  waking,  delirium,  anxiety, 
dyfpoena,  grief,  rednefs,  titillation,  nau- 
fea,  heat,  thirft,  &c.  after  digeftion,  and 
about  the  critical  time  ; and  the  fymptoms 
and  effefts  of  a prefent  crifis  are  after  the 
preceding  ones,  a vomiting,  loofenefs, 
thick  lediment  in  the  urine,  bleeding  at 
the  note,  hsemorrhoids,  fweat,  abfceffes, 
puftules,  tumours,  buboes,  &c. 

CRISP  LEAF,  among  botanifts,  is  one  fold- 
ed over  and  over,  at  the  edges,  which  are 
always  ferrated,  clentated,  or  lacerated. 
It  is  otherwife  called  curled.  See  plate 
LXIV.  fig.  3. 

CRISTjIE,  in  furgery,  a term  for  certain 
cxcrefcences  about  the  anus  and  pudenda. 
See  the  article  Condyloma. 

Crista  galli,  in  anatomy,  a procefs  of 
the  os  ethmoides,  making  the  upper  part 
of  the  feptum  narium.  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  fuppofed  refemblance  to  the 
comb  of  a cock.  See  Cribrosum  os. 

CRITERIUM,  a ftandard  by  which  pro- 
pofitions  and  opinions  are  compared,  in 
order  to  difcover  their  truth  or  faKhood, 

CRITHE,  in  furgery,  commonly  called 
the  Itye,  is  a tubercle  that  grovvs  in  dif- 
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ferent  parts  .of  the  eyelids.  When  it  Is 
fmall  it  comes  only  on  the  edge  of  the  eye- 
lids, or  very  near.it,  between  the  cilia  ; 
but  when  it  is  large  it  I'preads  towards 
the  middl^of  the  lid.  The  cure  of  this 
difeafe  tnuft  be  varied  according  as  the 
crithe  is  attended  with  an  inflammation, 
or  is  hardened  and  concreted. 

For  a mdre  particular  account  of  the  na- 
ture, and  the  treatment  proper  in  the  cure 
of  this  diforder,  fee  the  article  Stye. 

CRITHMUM,  SAMPHIRE,  in  botany,  a 
■genus  of  the  pentandria  digynia  clafs  of 
plants,  the  iiniverfal  flower  of  which  is 
uniform  ; the  proper  one  confifts  of  five 
ovated,  inflefted,  and  nearly  equal  pe- 
tals: there  is  no  pericarpium  : the  fruit 
is  oval,  conipreflcd,  and  feparable  into 
two  parts:  there  are  two  elliptical  com- 
preflo-plane  feeds,  Itriated  on  one  fide. 
Samphire  is  more  ufed  as  a pickle,  than 
for  any  medicinal  purpofes.  However,  it 

' is  fuppofed  to  ftrengthen  the  rtpmach, 
provoke  urine,  and  open  obftruftions  of 
the  bowels. 

CRITHOMANCY,  a kind  of  divination 
performed  by  confidering  the  dough  or 
matter  of  cakes,  offered  in  facrifice,  and 
the  meal  lirewed  over  the  viflim  to  be 
killed. 

CRITICAL  DAYS  and  syMPTOMs,among 
phyficians,  are  certain  days  and  fymp- 
toms  in  the  courfe  of^  acute  dileafes, 
which  indicate  the  patient’s  ftate,  and  de- 
termine him  either  to  recover  or  grow 
worle.  A careful  obfervation  of  thefe 
days  is  of  the  greateft  ufe  towards  the 
cure  of  difeafes,  left  milchief  be  done  by 
unleafonable  afliftance  from  art,  as  when 
nphyfician  endeavours  to  expel  that  which  . 
is  not  prepared  to  be  evacuated,  or  elfe 
hinders  the  evacuation  of  fuch  humours, 
as,  being  fubdued  and  concofled,  endea-  • 
Tour  to  efcape  by  fome  convenient  outlet. 

. According  as  the  violence  of  the  difeafe 
is  more  fwift  ,pr  flow,  the  critical  days 
will  be  more  or  lefs  diftant  from  each 
other : thus  in  fevers  which  do  not  exceed 
the  fpace  of  three  weeks,  the  quaternary 
or  feptennary  days  are  critical  j and  be- 
fides  th^fe,  there  are  in  the  two  firft  weeks 
many  more  incidentallycritical  days,  as 
tlie  third,  fifth,  fixlh,  fife.  But  if  an  acute 
difeafe  extends  itfelf  beyond  three  weeks, 
then  the  quaternary  days  no  more  take 
place  as  critical,  but  only  the  feptennary 
days  are  fo,  though  the  efficacy  of  thefe 
lalt  is  likewife  aboliflied  after  the  fortieth 
day.  See  the  article  Crisis. 

CRITICISM,  the  art  of  judging  with 
propriety  concerning  any  difeoutfe  or 
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writing.  Though  the  ufe  of  the  wonii, 
ordinarily  reftrained  to  literary  criticifni 
we  may  diftingulfli  divers  other  brancliel 
of  this  art,  as,  i.  Philofopliical  enticira 
the  art  of  judging  of  the  hypothefes  aii 
opinions  of  philofophers.  a.  Theolo. 
gical  critlclfm,  the  art  of  judging  of 
plications  of  doftrines  of  faith.  3,  Po, 
litical  critlclfm,  the  art  of  judging  ofili! 
means  of  governing,  acquiring,  and  pte. 
ferving  ftates.  4- Grammatical  criticiCiii 
the  art  of  interpreting  the  words  of  jo 
author,  fife.  Lord  Bacon  divides  criii- 
cifni,  .firft,  as  it  regards  the  exafl  cor- 
refling  and  publilliing  of  approved  au- 
thors, by  which  the  honour  of  fuchau- 
thors  is  preferved,  and  the  neceffary  af. 
fiftance  afforded  to  the  reader:  yet  tk 
milapplied  labours  and  induftry  of  foiiit 
have  in  this  refpefl  proved  higlily  pteju. 
dicial  to  learning  ; for  many  critics  have 
a way,  when  they  fall  upon  anything 
they  do  not  underftand,  of  imraediataly 
fuppoCng  a fault  in  the  copy,  and  heme 
it  happens  that  the  mofl:  correfted  copies 
are  often  the  lead  correfled.  i,  Asil 
refpefls  the  explanation  and  illulltalion 
of  authors  by  notes,  comments,  collec- 
tions, fife.  But  here  an  ill  cuftoiiihis 
prevailed,  of  fkipping  over  the  obfeure 
paflages,  and  expatiating  upon  fucli  as 
are  fufficiently  clear:  as  if  the  delign  wai 
not  fo  much  to  illuftrate  the  autbor,  at 
to  fake  all  occafions  of  ffiewing  their  om 
learning  and  reading.  It  were  therefoie 
to  be  wiffied,  fays  the  noble  author,  list 
every  original  writer  who  treats  an  ob- 
feure fuhjefl,  would  add  his  own  expla- 
nation to  his  own  work,  and  thus  pre- 
vent any  wrong  interpretation  by  ibt 
notes  of  others.  3.  There  belongstocti- 
ticifm  a certain  concife  judgment  or  ceo- 
fure  of  the  authors  publiflied,  and  aeon- 
parifon  of  them  with  other  writers,  "b 
have  treated  the.  fame  fubjeft.  InHiitli 
the  art  ofcriticifm,  though  reckoned  Ij 
fome  as  a diftinfl  partofphilofophy,  isii 
truth  nothing  elfe  than  a raorecortiS 
and  accurate  knowledge  in  the  other pffl 
of  it ; and  a readinefs  to  apply  ihl 
knowledge  upon  all  occafions,  in  ordetll 
judge  well  of  what  relates  to  thefe 
jefls,  to  explain  what  is  obfetire  in  ai- 
thors,  to  fupply  what  is  defeflive,  ail 
amend  what  is  erroneous  in  manufctip# 
or  antient  copies,  to  correfl  the  iniwS 
of  authors  and  editors  in  the  fcnfeorls 
words,  to  reconcile  the  controverfies 
the  learned,  and  by  thefe  means  tolpi® 
a jufter  knowledge  of  the  beautiful  P“‘ 
fages  and  folid  reafoning  of  8“®®’ 
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among  the  inquifitive  part  of  mankind. 
CRIZZELING  is  faid  of  glafs,  which,  by 
rtafon  of  too  great  a proportion  of  nitre, 
tartar,  or  borax,  is  fcabrous  or  rough  on 
the  furfacCi 

CROATIA,  a frontier  province  of  Ger- 
many, bounded  by  Sclavonia  on  the  north 
and  eaft,  by  Bofnia  on  the  fouth,  and  by 
Carniola  on  the  weft. 

It  is  fubjeft  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 
CROCCEUS,  or  Hoameo,  a large  river 
of  China,  which,  after  a courfe  of  two 
thoufand  miles,  falls  into  the  bay  of  Nan- 
kin : it  is  fometiines  called  the  Yellow 
river,  on  account  of  the  ftime  of  this  co- 
lour, with  which  its  waters  are  tinged, 
CROCHES,  among  hunters,  the  little  buds 
grovying  about  the  tops  of  a deer  or  hart’s 
horns. 

CROCI,  among  botanifts,  the  fame  with 
' anthers.  See  the  article  Anther^e. 
CROCIA,  the  fame  with  crofter.  See  the 
article  Crosier. 

CROCINUM,  among  phylicians,  denotes 
the  oil  of  faffron,  faid  to  be  of  a heating 
quality,  and  to  procure  deep  j whence 
it  is  frequently  ufed  in  phrenfies  : it  is  al- 
foa  fuppurative,  and  deterges  ulcers. 
CROCODES,  an  appellation  given  to  pa- 
ftils  or  troches,  whereof  crocus,  or  faf- 
fron, is  the  principal  ingredient. 
CROCODILE,  cncodilus,  in  zoology,  a 
fpecies  of  lizard,,  with  a two-edged  tail 
and  triangular  feet,  the  fore  ones  having 
five,  and  the  hinder  only  four  toes.  See 
the  article  Lizard. 

This  animal  is  the  largeft.of  the  lizard- 
kind,  growing  to  twenty-five  feet  in 
length,  and  about  the  thicknefs  of  a man’s 
body.  It  is  a native  of  the  torrid  zone, 
frequenting  falt-water  rivers,  where  it  lies 
concealed  among  the  reeds  or  ruflies,  till 
it  finds  an  opportunity  to  feize  men  or 
other  animals,  which  it  drags  into  the 
water,  always  taking  this  method  of 
drowning  them  firft,  that  it  mav  after- 
wards fwallow  them  without  refiltance  : 
its  general  food,  however,  is  filli.  The 
Africans  and  Indians  eat  its  flelh,  which 
is  white,  and  of  a kind  of  perfumed  fla- 
vour. 

CROCUS,  SAFFRON,  in  botany,  a genus 
ofthetriandria-monogynia  clafsof  plants, 
the  flower  of  which  confifts  of  one  petal, 
divided  into  fix  oval,  oblong,  and  equal 
fegments ; and  its  fruit  is  a trilocular 
oapfule,  canfifting  of  three  valves,  and 
containing  a number  of  roundilh  feeds. 
See  plate  LIV.  fig.  S. 

For  the  culture  of  falfroB,  its  diftVrent 


preparations,  medicidal  virtues  and  other 
ufes,  fee  the  article  Saffron. 

Crocus,  in  chemiftry,  denotes  any  me- 
tal calcined  to  a red  or  deep  yellow  co- 
lour : thus  we  meet  with  crocus  martis 
aperiens  & aftringens,  or  the  aperient 
and  aftringent  crocufes  of  iron  ; allb,  with 
the  crocus  veneris,  or  copper  calcined  to 
filch  a reddilh  powder. 

The  aperient  crocus  of  iron  is  thus  made; 
expofe  a quantity  of  iron  filings  to  the 
open  air,  in  the  fpring,  till  they  are  per- 
feflly  converted  into  a reddilh  duft;  or, 
mix  equal  quantities  of  iron  filings  and 
fulphur  into  a pafte,  and  calcine  this  over 
the  fire  till  the  fulphur  is  burnt  away  ; 
the  remaining  red  powder  is  called  cro- 
cus martis  aperiens  cum  fulphure.  Both 
thefe  are  recommended  in  obliruflions, 
and  may  be  given  in  ten  grains  for  a 
dofe  ; but  the  firft  is  eftcemed  the  bell. 
The  aftringent  crocus  of  iron  is  made  by 
expofing  iron  filings  to  air,  and.fprinkling 
them  at  times  with  vinegar,  till  they  are 
almolt  converted  into  ruft  ; after  which 
they  are  expol’ed  to  a ftrong  reverberato- 
ry fire,  till  they  become  of  a deep  purple 
colour.  This  powder  is  found  a good 
medicine  in  haemorrhages  and  fluxes,  the 
dofe  being  from  ten  to  thirty  grains ; 
and  the  bed  way  of  adiiiiniftring  it  is  in 
a bolus  or  pills. 

The  crocus  of  copper  is  otlierwife  called 
aes  uftum.  See  the  article  Ais, 

Crocus  metallorum,  an  emetic  pre- 
paration of  antimony  and  nitre,  thus' 
made:  take  an  equal  quantity  of  each, 
powder  them  feparately,  then  mixing 
them  well  together,  throw  the  mixture  by 
degrees  into  a red  hot  crucible,  where 
it  is  to  remain  till  melted  thoroughly : 
this,  after  being  feparated  from  the  fco. 
rise,  is  to  be  kept  for  ufe.  By  boiling 
this  crude  crocus,  firft  reduced  to  a fine 
powder,  In  water,  and  afterwards  wa.fli- 
ing  it  with  more  hot  water,  till  it  comes 
off  inlipid,  is  obtained  the  waflied  crocus 
of  antimony,  for  the  virtues^of  which  fee 
the  article  Antimony. 

CROE T,  a little  clofi:  ailjoining  to  a dwell- 
ing houfe,  and  encloied  tor  pafture  or 
arable  land,  or  any  other  particular  ufe. 

CROISADE,  Crusade,  or  Cruzado,  a 
name  given  to  the  expeditions  of  the  chri- 
ftiansagainft  the  infidels,  for  the  conqueft 
of  Paleftine  ; fo  called  becaule  thofe  who 
engaged  in  the  undertaking  wore  a crofs 
on  their  cloaths,  and  bore  one  on  their 
Itandard. 

This  expedition  was  alfo  called  the  holy 
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war,  to  which  people  flocked  in  great 
numbers  out  of  pure  devotion,  the  pope’s 
bulls  and  the  preaching  of  the  priefts  of 
thofe  days  making 'it  a point  of  confci- 
ence.  The  feveral  nations  engaged  in  the 
holy  war  were  di'ftinguiflied  by  The  differ- 
ent colours  of  their  croffes  : the  Englifli 
wore  white,  the  French  red,  the  Fleinifh 
-green,  the  Germans,  black,  and  the  Ita- 
lians yellow.  From  this  enterprize  feve- 
ral orders  of  knighthood  took  their  rife. 
They  reckon  eight  croifades  for  the  con- 
queft  of  the  holy  land  i the  firfl:  begun  in 
the  year  1095,  at  the  folicitation  of  the 
greek  emperor  and  the  patriarch  of  Jeru- 
falem. 

CROISES,  or  Croizes,  in  englifli  anti- 
quity, pilgrims  bound  for  the  holy  land, 
or  fuch  as  had  been  there  ; fo  called  from 
a badge  they  wote  in  imitation  of  a crofs. 
The  knights  of  St.John  of  Jerufalem, 
created  for  the  defence  and  proteflion  of 
pilgrims,  were  particularly  called  croifes: 
and  fo  were  all  thofe  of  the  englifli  nobi- 
lity, gentry,  &c,  who,  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  II.  Richard  I.  Henry  III.  and 
Edward  I.  were  cruce  fignati,  that  is, 
devoted  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy 
land.' 

CROISIERS,  crudgeri,  cross-bearers, 
a religious  order  founded  in  honour  of  the 
invention  or  difcovery  of  the  crofs  by  the 
emprefs  Helena. 

They  are  difperfed  in  feveral  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, particularly  in  the  Low  Countries, 
France,  and  Bohemia,  thofe  in  Italy  be- 
ing at  prefent  fuppreffed.  Thefe  religi- 
ous follow  the  rule  of  St.  Auguftine. 
They  had  in  England  the  name  of  crouch- 
ed friers. 

.CROISSANTE,  in  heraldry,  is  faid  of  a 
crofs,  the  ends  of  which  are  fafliioned  like 
a crefcent  or  half  moon.  See  Cross. 

CROMARTY,  or  Cromartie,  the'ca- 
pital  of  the  fliire  of  Cromartie,  in  Scot- 
land, with  an  excellent  and  fafe  harbour 
capable  of  containing  the  greateft  fleets  : 
welt  long.  3°  40',  and  north  lat.  57°  54'. 

CRONENBURG,  a fortrefs  of  Denmark, 
lituated  in  the  ifland  of  Zealand,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Sound,  where  the  Danes 
take  toll  of  ftiips  bound  for  the  Baltic  : 
ealt  longit.  12,°  5',  and  north  lat.  56“. 

CRONSLOT.oi'Crown-castle,  a calile 
and  harbour  in  a little  ifland  of  the  fame 
name,  at  the  rnouth  of  the  river  Neva, 
and  entrance  of  thegulph  of  Finland,  in 
Ruflia,  about  twelve  miles  welt  of  Pttcrf- 
burgh : ealt  longitude  30°,  .and  north  la- 
tude  60*.  , 


Here  is  a ftation  for  the  rullian  men  of 
war,  and  a yard  for  building  and  refitting 
them.  ° 

CRON  ST  AT,  a town  of  Tranfilvania, 
fituated  near  the  frontiers  of  Moldavia 
about  fifty  miles  noith -ealt  of  Herman! 
flat,  and  fubjeft  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,- 
ealt  long.  25“,  and  north  lat.  47°. 

CROP,  the  colleftion  of  corn,  hay,  fife, 
that  any  piece  of  ground  affords. 

The  great  bufinefs  of  the  farmer  is  to 
produce  the  largelt  crops  he  can,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  to  injure  his  land  the 
lealt.  The  common  way  of  fowing  ex- 
haults  the  whole  land,  without  giving 
half  the  nourifliment  that  it  might  give 
to  the  corn.  Initead  of  the  Mattering 
way  of  fowing  corn  by  the  hand,  if  it  he 
let  in  with  the  drill,  in  Angle,  double, 
treble,  or  quadruple  rows,  and  an  inter- 
val of  five  feet  of  naked  ground  be  left 
between  thefe  feries  of  rows,  theufeof 
horfe-hoeing  in  thefe  intervals  will  be 
found  to  give  all  that  the  fanner  re- 
quires ; the  crops  will  be  larger,  though 
fo  great  a quantity  of  ground  is  left  va- 
cant, than  if  all  were  Town  over,  as  the 
plants  will  (land  vaftly  thicker  in  the 
rows,  and  will  have  twenty  or  thirty 
ftalks  a-picce  ; and  the  more  the  fiiccef- 
five  crops  are  planted,  and  theoftenerihe 
ground  is  hoed  in  this 
will  the  plants  be  maintained,  and  every 
crop  will  be  larger  and  larger  from  the 
fame  ground,  without  dunging, 'or  with- 
out changing  the  fort  of  plant,  as  is  ufu-. 
ally  neceflary  in  ether  cafes.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Husbandry,  and  Intervals. 
This  is  very  evident  in  feveral  parts  of- 
the  fame  field,  where  this  fort  of  liuf- 
bandry  has  been  entered  upon  at  different 
times,  and  fome  have  a firfl:  crop,  others 
a fecond,  and  others  a third,  all  grow- 
ing up  at  the  fame  lime,  the  older  wmk- 
ed  land  always  invariably  fliewiug  the 
heft  crop.  Dunging  and  fallowing  are 
both  neceflfary  to  recover  land  to  its  vir- 
tue, in  the  common  way,  after  a fety 
crops.  Thefe  are  both  of  them  expetices 
to  the  farmer;  but  the  horfe-lioeingi 
when  the  corn  is  Town  in  rows,  anfwets 
all  the  intent  of  them,  and  is  much  lefs 
e.xpenfive.  It  has,  in  fliort,  every  year, 
the  good  ;etfe£l  of  a fummer  lallow, 
though  it  every  year  produces  a gooil 
crop,  and  no  time,  orufe  of  it,  is  loll  to 
the  farmer. 

Crop,  or  Craw,  of  birds,  inglumies.  St* 
the  article  INGLUVIES. 

CROPPER,  in  ornithology,  the  engliJi 

name 
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name  of  a fpecies  of  pigeon,  fo  called 
from  the  large  crop  or  bag  under  its  beak. 
See  the  article  Pigeon. 

CROSETTES,  in'architefture,  the  returns 
in  the  corners  of  chambranles,  or  door- 
cafes,  or  window-frames,  called  alfo  ears, 
elbows,  aniones,  Sfc. 

CROSIER,  or  Crozier,  a Ihepherd’s 
crook;  a fymbol  of  paftoral  authority, 
confiding  of  a gold  or  filver  ftaff,  crooked 
at  the  top,  carried  occafionally  before 
bifliopsand  abbots,  and  held  in  the  hand 
when  they  give  the  foleinn  benediflions. 
The  cudom  of  bearing  a padoral  daff  be- 
fore bilhops  is  very  antierit.  Regulac 
abbots  are  allowed  to  officiate  with  a mitre 
and  crolier.  Among  the  Greeks  none 
but  a patriarch  had  a right  to  the  crolier. 

Crosier,  in  adronomy,  four  ftars  in  the 
fouthern  hemifphere,  in  the  form  of  a 
crofs,  ferving  thofe  who  fail  in  fouth  la- 
titudes to  find  the  antanflic  pole. 

CROSLET,  or  Crosselet.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Crosselet. 

CROSS,  crux,  in  antiquity,  a fpecies  of 
punilhment,  or  rather  the  indrument 
wherewith  it  was  infiifted,  confiding  of 
two  pieces  of  wood,  croffing  each  other. 
This  punilhment  yyas  only  inflifled  on 
inalefaflors  and  Haves,  and  thence  called 
Jcrvile fupplicium.  The  mod  ufual  me- 
thod was  to  nail  the  criminal’s  hands  and 
feet  to  this  machine,  in  an  ereft  podure  ; 
though  there  are  indances  of  criminals  fo 
nailed  with  their  head  downward. 

hvention  of  the  Cross,  a feltival  oblerved 
on  May  3,  by  the  latin  church,  in  me- 
mory of  the  emprefs  Helena’s  (the  mo- 
ther of  Condantine)  finding  the  true  crofs 
of  Chrid,  on  mount  Calvary,  where  Ihe 
erefted  a church  for  the  prefervation 
of  it. 

Exaltation  of  the  Cross,  a grand  fedival 
folemnized  on  September,  14,  in  comme- 
moration of  Heraclius’s  reftoring  to 
mount  Calvary,  the  true  crofs,  that 
had  been  carried  off  by  ColVoes  king  of 
Perlia,  upon  taking  the  city  of  j^eru- 
falem. 

Order  of  the  Cross,  an  order  of  ladies  in- 
dituted  in  166S,  by  the  emprefs  Eleanora 
de  Gonzagua,  wife  of  the  emperor  Leo- 
pold, on  occafion  of  the  mir.aculous  re- 
covery of  a little  golden  crofs,  wdierein 
were  inclofed  two  pieces  ol  the  true  crofs, 
out  ot  the  aflias  of  a part  cf  the  palace 
that  had  been  burnt  down  : tl]ough  the 
fire  biH'nt  the  cafe  wherein., if- w.as  enclof- 
sd,  and  melted  the  cryftal,  it  appears  that 


the  wood  had  not  received  the  lead  da- 
mage. 

Cross,  in  botany.  See  Cruciform. 

Cross,  in  dialling.  See  Dial. 

Cross,  in  heraldry.  Is  defined  by  Guillim, 
an  ordinary  compofed  of  fourfold  lines, 
whereof  two  are  perpendicular,  and  the 
other  two  tranfverl'e  ; for  fo  we  mull:  con- 
ceive of  them,  though  they  are  not  drawn 
throughout,  but  meet,  by  couples,  in 
four  right  angles,  near  about  the  feffe- 
point  of  the  efcutcheon.  The  content  of 
a crofs  is  not  always  the  fame  ; for  when 
it  is  not  charged,  it  has  only  the  fifdi 
part  of  the  field  ; but  if  it  be  charged, 
then  it  mult  contain  the  third  part  there- 
of. 

This  bearing  was  bellowed  on  fuch  as 
had  performed,  or,  at  leall,  undertaken 
fome  fervice  for  Chrill  and  the  chrillian 
profcffion;  and  is  therefore  held  by  fe- 
veral  authors  the  moll  honourable  charge 
in  all  heraldry.  What  brought  it  into 
fuch  frequent  ufe  was  the  antient  expedi- 
tions into  the  holy  land,  the  crofs  being 
the  enfigns  of  that  war. 

In  thefe  wars,  fays  Mackenzy,  the  Scots 
carried  St.  Andrew’s  crofs;  the  French, 
a crofs,  argent  ; theEnglifli,  a crofs,  or-j 
the  Germans,  fable;  the  Italians,  azure; 

■ the  Spaniards,  gules. 

Guillim  enumerates  thirty-nine  different 
crolfes  ufed  in  heraldry,  the  feveral  names 
whereof  follow  : i.  A crofs  voided.  2.  A 
crofs  wavy  voided.  3.  A crofs  patee  fim- 
briated. 4.  A crofs  patee  fitched  in  the 
foot.  5.  A crofs  patee  on  three  parts, 
and  fitched  on  the  fourth.  6.  A crofs 
engrailed.  7.  A crofs  potence.  S.  A 
crofs  flory.  9.  A crofs  potence  voided, 
to.  A crofs  avelane.  ii.  A crofs  patee 
lambeaux.  12.  A crofs  furchee.  13.  A 
crofs  croflet.  14.  A crofs  crollet  fitchee 
at  the  point.  15.  A crofs  botune.  16, 
A crofs  pomel.  17,  A crofs  urdee.  18. 
A crofs  degraded  fitchee.  19.  A crofs 
potent.  20.  A crofs  potent  fitched.  21. 
A crofs  calvary.  22.  A crofs  crcflet  fet 
on  degrees..  23.  A crofs  patriarchal. 
24.  A crofs  anchored.  25.  A crofs 
moline.  26.  A crofs  clechee.  27.  A 
crofs  fleury  or  fleur-de-!ifee.  2S.  A crofs 
dbuble  fitchee.  29.  A crofs  a feize 
points.  30.  A crofs  milrine.  31.  A 
crofs  raguled.  32.  A crofs  pointed  void- 
ed. 33.  A crofs  pall.  34.  A tau,  or 
St.  Anthony’s  crofs.  35.  A crofs  void- 
ed and  conped.  36.  A crofs  couped 
pierced.  37.  A crofs  moline  pierced  lo- 
zenge- 
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zenge-wife.  38.  A crofs  moline  quar- 
ter-pierced. 39.  A faltier,  or  St.  An- 
drew’s crofs.  See  the  articles  Voided, 
AVavy  voided,  6fr. 

Columbier  makes  eighty  two  diftinft  forts 
of  croffes,  of  which  we  fhall  only  men- 
tion fuch  as  differ  from  thofe  enumerated 
above,  as,  i.  A crofs  remplee,  which  is 
only  one  crofs  charged  with  another.  2. 

A crofs  party,  that  is,  one  half  of  one 
colour,  and  the  other  of  another.  3.  A 
. crofs  quartered,  that  is,  the  oppofite 
quarters  of  feveral  colours.  4.  A crofs 
of  five  pieces,  that  is,  of  fo  many  co- 
lours. 5.  A crofs  moutfue  and  alaifee. 

6.  A crofs  barbee,  7.  A crofs  croilfan- 
tee  or  crefcented,  that  is,  having  a cref- 
cent  at  each  end.  8.  A crofs  forked  of 
three  points,  g.  A crols  pomettee  of 
three  pieces.  10.  A crofs  relfercellee. 

II.  A crofs  pointed.  12.  A crofs  an- 
chored and  J'uranchored.  13.  A crofs 
anchored  with  fnakes  heads.  14.  A 
crofs  orled.  15.  A high  crofs.  16.  A 
crofs  rayonnant.  17.  A crofs  of  Malta. 
18.  A crofs  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  19.  A 
crofs  forked  like  the  antient  refts  for  rauf- 
quets.  20.  A crofs  with  eight  points. 
21.  A crofs  bourdonnee,  22.  A crofs 

' cramponnee.  23.  A crofs  cablee.  24. 

A crofs  -inclining.  25.  A crofs  pater- 
lioftree,  made  of  beads.  26.  A crofs 
trelle.  27.  A crofs  fleuronnee.  28.  A 
vuidee,  clechee,  and  pomraettee.  29. 

A croft  crenellee  and  baftillee.  30.  A 
croft  with  four  fteps  to  every  arm.  31. 

A croft  rounded.  32.  A crofs  and  a 
half.  33.  A crofs  eltoille.  34.  A crofs 
corded.  35.  A crofs  doubled  of  fix  pieces 
fet  together.  36.  A double  croft  fplit  in 
pale.  37.  A long  crofs  cut  in  pieces  and 
difmembered.  38.  A crofs  couped  or 
cut  through  in  feft,  of  the  two  contrary 
colours  to  the  field.  39.  A chevron  fur- 
mounted  of  an  half  croft.  40.  Four  tails 
of  ermine  in  a crofs.  41.  Four  pieces  of 
vair,  placed  croft-ways,  and  counter- 
pointing in  the  center.  42.  The  crofs 
or  fword  of  St.  James.  43.  A crofs 
potence  cramponnee  on  the  dexter  upper 
arm,  and  potence  about  the  middle  of  the 
lhaft. 

Cross,  in  furveying,  an  inftrument  con- 
fifting  of  a brafs  circle,  divided  into  four 
equal  parts,  by  two  lines  interfering  each 
other  at  the  center  ; at  the  extremity  of 
each  line  there  is  a fight  fixed,  ftanding 
perpendicularly  over  the  line,  with  holes 
below  each  flit,  for  the  better  difcovery 
of  diftant  objedts. 
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This  inftrument  is  mounted  on  a ftand, 
and  is  but  little  known,  and  left  ufed 
among  us,  though  abroad  it  is  often  ufed 
in  furveying.  See  Surveying. 

Ceoss-ear-shot,  a bullet  with  an  iron- 
bar  palling  through  it,  and  ftanding  fix 
or  eight  inches  out  at  both  fides  : it  is 
ufed  at  fea,  for  deftroying  the  enemy’s 
rigging. 

Cross  BATTERY,  in  the  military  art.  See 
the  article  Battery. 

Cross-bill,  in  ornithology,  the  englilh 
name  of  the  loxia.  See  the  article 
Loxia. 

Cross-grained,  in  joinery.  Timber  is 
faid  to  be  croft-grained,  where  a bough, 
or  fome  branch,  Ihoots  out  on  a part  of 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  ; for  the  grain  of  the 
branch,  Ihooting  forward,  runs  acrofs 
that  of  the  trunk;  and  if  it  be  in  Wood 
well  grown,  it  will  fcarce  be  perceived, 
except  in'working. 

Cross-jack,  in  a Ihip,  a yard  llungatthe 
upper  end  of  the  mizen-maft,  without 
any  halliards  or  ties,  and  ufed  to  fpread 
and  hale  on  the  mizen-top-fail  llieets. 

Cross  multiplication,  in  arithmetici 
See  the  article  MULTIPLICATION. 

Cross-staff,  the  fame  with  fore-ftaff. 
See  the  article  Fore-staff. 

Cross-trees,  in  a Ihip,  four  pieces  of 
timber,  bolted  and  let  into  one  another 
acrofs,  at  the  head  of  the  malt.  Their 
life  is  to  keep  and  bear  the  top-maft  up ; 
for  the  foot  of  the  top-maft  is  always 
fattened  into  them. 

Cross-wort,  in  botany,  the  englilh  name 
of  the  cruciata,  or  valantia  of  authors. 
See  the  article  VaLANTia. 

It  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the  principal  vul- 
neraries,  and  a good  expeftorant. 

CROSSELET,  a little  or  diminutive  crofs, 
ufed  in  heraldry,  where  the  lliield  is  fre- 
quently feen  covered  with  crolfelets ; al- 
fo  felfes  and  other  honourable  ordinaries, 
charged  or  accompanied  with  crolfelets. 
Crolfes  frequently  terminate  in  crolfelets. 
See  plate  LXII.  fig.  5. 

CROSSEN,  a town  of  Silefia  upon  the 
Oder,  fituated  in  15°  30'  eaft  longitude, 
and  52°  5^  north  latitude. 

CROTALARIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  diadelphia-decandria  claft  of  plants, 
whofe  flower  is  papilionaceous;  thevex- 
illum  is  cordated,  acute,  large,  and  de- 
prelfed  at  the  fides  ; the  alae  are  ovated, 
and  only  as  long  as  half  the  vexillura; 
the  Carina  is  acuminated,  and  of  the  length 
of  the  alas ; the  root  is  a fliort  turgid  pod, 
confifting  of  one  cell,  and  containing  two 

valves } 
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valves  i the  feed  is  either  one  or  two,  glo- 
bofe  and  kidney-fliaped. 

CROTALOPHORUS,  the  rattle- 
snake, in  zoology.  See  the  article 
Rattle-snake. 

CROTALUM,  in  antiquity,  a kind  of 
caftagnettas,  or  mufical  inftrutnents, 
found  on  medals,  in  the  hands  of  the 
priefts  of  Cybele, 

The  crotalum  differed  from  the  fiftrum, 
though  authors  often  confound  the  two. 
It  confifted  of  two  little  brafs  plates,  or 
rods,  which  were  Ihook  in  the  hand,  and 
ftriking  againft  each  other,  made  anoife. 

CROTAPHITES,  in  anatomy,  a mufcle 
of ' the  lower  jaw,  ferving  to  draw  it 
upward?.  Its  fibres  fpring  from  the 
bones  of  the  forehead,  the  fmciput,  fphe- 
iioides,  and  temporale,  which  meeting, 
and,  as  it  were,  entering  under  the  os 
jugale,  whence  alfo  this  mufcle  receives 
tome  fibres,  proceed  to  the  proceffus  co- 
rone,  into  which  they  are  inferted. 

Crotches,  inlhip-building,  very  crook- 
ed timbers  in  the  hold  or  bread -room, 
from  the  mizen  ftep  aft,  fayed  crofs  the 
keelfon,  to  ftrengthen  the  Ihip  in  the 
wake  of  the  half  timbers.  See  plate 
LVIII.  fig.  6.  n»  I. 

Irw;-CROTCHEs,  crooked  pieces  of  iron, 
ufed  on  board  floops  and  long-boats, 
which  go  with  Ihoulder-of-mutton -fails, 
for  the  boom  to  lodge  on.  Ibid.  n°  a. 

CROTCHET,  in  mufic,  one  of  the  notes 
or  charaflers  of  time,  marked  thus 
equal  to  half  a minim,  and  double  of  a 
quaver.  See  the  articles  Character, 
Minim,  and  Quaver. 

A dot  added  to  the  crotchet  thus  f in- 
creafes  its  time  by  one  half,  that  is,  makes 
it  equal  to  a crotchet  and  a half. 

Crotchet,  in  printing,  a fort  of  ftraight 
or  curved  line,  always  turned  up  at  each 
extreme  ; ferving  to  link  fuch  articles  as 
are  to  be  read  together  ; and  ufed  in  ana- 
litical  tables,  &c.  for  facilitating  the  di- 
vifions  and  fubdivifions  of  any  fubjefl. 

Crotchets  are  alfo  marks  or  charafters, 
ferving  to  inclofe  a word  or  fentence, 
which  is  diftinguilhed  from  the  reft,  be- 
ing  generally  in  this  form  [ ] or  this  ( ). 

CROTON,  turnsole  plant,  in  bo- 
tany, a genus  of  plants  of  the  monoecia- 
polyandria  clafs,  the  male  flowers  of 
which  being  lefs  than  the  female  flowers, 
confift  of  five  oblong  obtufe  petals,  fcarce 
larger  than  the  cup : the  petals  of  the 
female  flower  are  the  fame  as  in  the  male ; 
the  fruit  is  a roundifti  capfule  with  three 
cells,  each  cell  having  two  valves  5 the 


feeds  are  folitary,.  large,  and  ovated, 

CROTOY”,  a town  of  France,  fituated  in 
the  province  of  Picardy,  at  the  month  of 
the  river  Somme  : eaft  long.  1''  30',  and 
north  lat.  50°  15'. 

CROUP  of  a horfe,  in  the  manege,  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  reins  above  the  hips. 

The  croup  fliould  be  large  and  round,  fo 
that  the  tops  of  the  two  hanch-bones  be 
not  within  view  of  each  other.  It  fhould 
have  its  compafs  from  the  hanch-bones  to 
the  very  dock  or  onfet  of  the  tail  j and 
fhould  be  divided  in  two  by  a channel  or 
hollow  all  along  to  the  dock. 

A rocking  croup  is  when  a horfe’s  fore 
quarters  go  right,  but  his  croup  fwings 
from  fide  to  fide  : when  fuch  a horfe  trots 
one  of  the  hanch-bones  will  fall  and  the 
other  rife,  like  the  bedm  of  a balance  ; a 
fign  that  he  will  not  be  very  vigorous. 

CROUPADE,  in  the  manege,  a leap,  in 
which  the  horfe  pulls  up  his  hind  legs, 
as  if  he  drew  them  up  to  his  belly,  Crou- 
pades  differ  from  caprioles  and  baiotades, 
in  this,  that  in  croupades  the  horfe  does 
not  jerk,  as  he  does  in  the  other  two  airs. 

GROUPER,  or  Crupper.  See  the  ai- 
ticle  Crupper. 

CROW,  or  Carrion-crow,  in  ornitho- 
logy, the  englilh  name  of  a fpecies  of 
corvus,  about  the  fize  of  the  largeft  tame 
pigeon,  and  all  over  of  a fine  deep  black 
colour,  with  large  eyes  and  reflex  briftles 
at  the  noftrils.  See  plate  LXI.  fig.  i. 
n’  A, 

Royjlon  Crowj  the  englilh  name  of  another 
fpecies  of  cor.vus,  with  the  body  grey, 
the  head,  throat,  wings,  and  tail  black. 
See  plate  LXI.  n°  E. 

Scare  Crow,  the  englilh  name  of  the  black 
larus,  with  grey  wings  and  red  legs.  See 
the  article  Larus. 

Crow,  in  mechanics,  a kind  of  iron-lever 
with  a claw  at  one  end,  and  a lharp 
point  at  the  others  ufed  for  heaving  or 
purchafing  great  weights.  See  plate 
LVII.  fig.  j. 

Crow’s  bill,  among  furgeons,  a kind  of 
forceps,  for  drawing  bullets  and  other 
foreign  bodies  out  of  wounds. 

Crow’s  feet,  in  the  military  art,  ma- 
chin6s  of  iron,  having  four  points,  each 
about  three  or  four  inches  long,  fo  made 
that  whatever  way  they  fall,  there  is  ftill 
a point  up:  they  are  thrown  upon  breaches 
or  in  palfes  where  the  enemy's  cavalry  are 
to  march,  proving  very  troublefome  by 
running  into  the  horfe’s  feet  and  laming 
them. 

Crow’s  eeet,  in  a fliip,  fmall  lines  or 

ropes, 
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ropes,  fotnetimes  eight  or  ten,  reeved 
throiigli  the  deadmen’s  eyes  ; and  fcarce 
of  any  other  life  than  to  make  a fliew  of 
fmall  rigging.  They  are  ufiially  placed 
at  the  hottom  of  the  back-ftays  of  the 
fore-top-maft,  mizen-top-niaft,  and  gal- 
lant-top-maft.  See  plate  LVI.  fig.  i. 
Crow’s  foot,  the  englilh  name  of  the 
ranunculus.  See  Ranunculus. 
Crow-net,  a device  for  taking  wild-fowl 
in  winter,  being  a net  about  ten  yards 
long,  and  three  wide,  with  meflies  about 
two  inches  in  width,  verged  on  the  tides 
with  good  ftrong  cord,  and  extended  out 
very  ftifF,-upon  long  poles  made  for  that 
purpofe.  It  may  be  ufed  for  pigeons, 
crows,  and  the  like,  in  corn  fields  newly 
fown,  or  in  ftubble-fields.  , 

Crow- STAVES,  the  two  upright  pieces  in- 
ferred into  the  box  of  a plough,  and  bored 
with  a number  of  holes,  by  means  of 
which  they  fupport  a tranfverfe  piece  call- 
ed the  pillow  of  the  plough.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Plough.  . 

CROWLAND,  a market- town  of  Lin- 
colnlhire:  weft  long.  10',  and  north 
. lat.  52°  40'. 

CROWN,  an  ornament  worn  on  the  head 
' by  kings,  fovereign  princes,  and  noble- 
men, as  a mark  of  their  dignity. 

In  fcripture  there  is  frequent  mention  of 
crowns,  and  the  ufe  of  them  feems  to  have 
been  very  common  among  the  Hebrews. 
The  high  prieft  wore  a crown,  which  was 
a fillet  of  gold  placed  upon  the  forehead, 
and  tied  with  a ribbon  of  hyacinth  colour, 
iqr  azure  blue.  It  feems  alfo  as  if  private 
prierts,  and  even  common  Ifraelites  wore 
3lfo  a fort  of  crown,  fince  God  com- 
mands Ezekiel  not  to  take  off  his  crown, 
nor  alTume  the  marks  of  one  in  mourn- 
ing. This  crown  was  no  more  than  a 
ribbon  or  fillet,  with  which  the  Jews  and 
feveral  people  in  the  eaft  girt  their  heads. 
And  indeed  the  firft  crowns  were  no  more 
than  a bandelet  drawn  round  the  head, 
and  tied  behind,  as  we  ftill  fee  it  repre- 
fented  on  medals  round  the  heads  of  Ju- 
piter, the  Ptolemy’s,  and  kings  of  Syria. 
Afterwards  they  confifted  of  two  bande- 
lets : by  degrees  they  took  branches  of 
trees  of  divers  kinds  ; at  length  they  add- 
ed flowers,  infomuch  that  Claudius  Sa- 
turninus  fays,  there  was  not  any  plant 
whereof  crowns  had  not  been  made.  The 
woods  and  groves  were  fearched  to  find 
dilFerent  crowns  for  the  feveral  deities  5 
and  they  were  ufed  not  only  on  the  ftatues 
• and  images  of  the  gods,  by  the  priefts  in 
facrificing,  and  by  kings  and  emperors^ 


but  alfo  on  altars,  temples,  doors  of 
houfes,  facred  velTels,  viaims,  Ihips, 
Some  authors  conclude,  from  paffag’es  in' 
Eufebius  Crefarenfis,  that  hifliops  had 
likewife  arttiently  their  crowns. 

The  roman  emperors  had  four  kinds  of 
Crowns,  ftill  feen  on  medals,  a 
crown  of  laurel,  a radial  or  radiaiino- 
crown,  a crown  adorned  with  pearls  and 
precious  ftones,  and  the  fourth  a kind  of 
bonnet  or  cap,  fomething  like  the  mortier. 
The  Romans  had  alfo  various  kinds  of 
crowns,  which  they  dlftributed  as  re- 
wards  of  military  atchieveinents ; as,  i. 
The  oval  crown,  made  of  myrtle,  and 
bellowed  upon  generals,  who  were  en- 
titled to  the  honours  of  the  Icfler  tri- 
umph,  called  ovation.  See  Ovation, 
2.  The  naval  or  roftral  crown,  conipof- 
ed  of  a circle  of  gold,  with  ornanienis 
reprefenting  beaks  of  ihips,  and  given  to 
the  captain  who  firft  grappled,  or  thel'ol. 
dier  who  firft  boarded,  an  enemy’s  fliip. 
Lipfius  believes  the  corona  navalis  and 
roftrata,  to  have  been  two  diftinfl  fpecies, 
blit  they  are  generally  thought  to  have 
been  the  fame.  3,  The  crown  called  in 
latin,  vallaris,  or  caftrenfis,  a circle  of 
gold  raifed  with  jewels  or  palifades  j the 
reward  of  him  who  firft  forced  the  ene- 
my’s entrenchments.  4.  The  mural 
crown,  a circle  of  gold  indented  and  em- 
batteled  ; given  to  him  who  firft  mount- 
,ed  the  wall  of  a befieged  place,  and  there 
lodged  a llandard.  5.  Tlie  civic crown, 
made  of  the  branch  of  a green  oak,  and 
given  to  him  who  had  fared  the  life 
of  a citizen.  6.  The  triumphal  crown, 
confining  at  firft  of  wreaths  of  laurel, 
but  afterwards  made  of  gold  ; proper  to 
fuch  generals  as  had  the  honour  of  a 
triumph.  '/.  The  croyvn  called  obfidio- 
.-nalis,  or  graminea,  made  of  grafsgrovv- 
ing  on  the  place  j the  reward  of  a gene- 
ral who  had  delivered  a roman  arniy  from 
a fiege.  8.  The  crown  of  laurel,  given 
by -the  Greeks  to  their  athletas ; and  by 
the  Romans  to  thofe  who  had  iiegociated 
or  confirmed  a peace  with  an  enemy  : this 
was  the  leaft  honourable  of  all.  We 
meet  alfo  with  the  corona  aurea,  often 
bellowed  on  foldiers,  without  any  other 
additional  term  ; the  radial  crown, 
given  to  princes  at  their  tranflation 
among  the  gods  ; athletic  crowns,  and 
crowns  of  laurel,  deftined  to  crown  vic- 
tims at  the  public  games,^  poets,  orators, 
©■c.  All  thofe  crowns  were  marks  of 
nobility  to  the  wearers;  and  upon  com- 
petitions with  rivals  for  rank  and  digni- 
ties, 
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ties,  often  determined  the  preference  in 
their  favour.  See  plate  LIX.  fig.  i.n°i, 
I,  3,  Sfr.  ■ 

Crown,  in  heraldry,  is  ufed  for  the  repre- 
fentation  of  that  ornament,  in  the  mantl- 
ing of  an  armory  to  exprefs  the  dignity 
of  perfons. 

Radiated  or  pointed  crowns,  are  thofe  of 
the  antlent  emperors,  which  had  twelve 
points,  reprelenting,  as  is  thought,  the 
twelve  months  of  the  year.  Thofe  crowns 
were  called  pearled  or  flowered,  which 
have  pearls  or  leaves  of  fmallage,  parlley, 
fitc.  Such  were  antiently  almolf  ail 
crowns,  even  thole  of  Ibverelgn  princes, 
though  they  were  not  ufed  on  their  ar- 
mories till  about  two  hundred  years  ago. 

The  imperial  Crown  is  a bonnet  or, tiara, 
with  a lemicircle  of  gold,  fupporting  a 
globe  with  a crofs  at  top.  See  plate 
LIX.  fig.  a.  n°  r. 

fk  britijb  Crow  is  adorned  with  four 
crolTes,  between  which  there  are  four 
fleiirs  de  lit:  it  is  covered  with  four 
diadems,  which  meet  at  a little  globe 
fuppoiting  a crols.  Ibid.  n°  a. 

fhe french  Crown  ts  a circle  of  eight  fleurs 
de  lis,  encompalfed  with  fix  diadems, 
bearing  at  top  a double  fieur  de  lis,  which 
is  fhe  emit  oi  France.  Ibid.  n°  3. 

Ihs  fpanip  Crow  a is  adorned  with  large 
indented  leaves,  and  covered  with  dia- 
dems terminating  in  a globe,  furmount- 
ed  with  a crofs.  Ibid.  n°  4. 

The  crowns  of  almolf  all  other  kings  are 
adorned  with  large  leaves,  bordered  with 
four,  fix,  or  eight  diadems,  with  a globe 
and  crofs  at  top. 

%e papal  CROwn  is  compofed  of  a tiara 
and  a triple  crown  encompafling  it,  with 
two  pendants  like  the  bilhop’s  mitres. 
Thefe  crowns  reprefent  the  pretended 
triple  capacity  of  the  pope,  as  high  prieft, 
fupreme  judge,  and  foie  legillator  of 
cliriftians.  ' Ibid,  11°  5. 

An  eleSoral  Crows,  dr  coronet,  is  a fear- 
let  cap  turned  up  with  ermine,  and  clofed 
widi  a femicircle  of  gold,  all  covered  with 
pearls,  with  a globe  at  top,  furmounted 
with  a golden  crofs.  Ibid,  n®  6. 

CltowNs  of  hritijh  pnnees  of  the  blood,  i. 
The  prince  of  Wales’s  crpwn  conlifts  al- 
ternately of  crbffes  and  fleurs  de  lis,  with' 
one  arch,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a 
ball  and  crofs,  as  in  the  royal  diadem. 
5.  That  of  all  the  younger  Tons  and  bro- 
thers of  the  king,  conlifts  likewife  of 

, croffes  and  fleurs  de.  lis  alternately,  but 

, 'Njd'out  any  arch,  or  being  furmounted 
With  a globe  and  cfofs  at  top.  3.  That 
VOL.  I,  ^ 


of  the  other  princes  of  the  blood  confifts 
alternately  of  crofi’es  and  leaves  like  thofe 
in  the  coronet  of  dukes,  &c.  Ibid.  fig.  3. 

3. 

Crowns  of  noblemen  are  a duke’s,  com- 
poled  of  leaves  of  fmallage,  or  parfley  : 
that  of  a marquis,  of  flowers  and  pearls 
placed  alternately  : an  earl’s  has  no 
flowers  about  the  circle,  like  the  duke 
and  marquis,  but  only  points  riling,  and 
a pearl  on  every  one  of  them  ; a vifeount 
hasneither  flowers  nor  points  railed  above 
the  circle,  like  the  other  fuperior  degrees, 
but  only  pearls  placed  on  the  circle  itfelf 
without  any  limited  number:  a baron’s 
has  only  fix  pearls  on  the  golden  border, 
not  raifed,  to  diftinguifli  him  from  the 
earls  ; and  the  number  of  them  limited 
to  drew  he  is  inferior  to  the  vifeount. 
Ibid.  fig.  4.  n°  r,  a,  3,  fsfe. 

Crown-roval,  an  order  of  knighthood 
inftituted,  as  is  laid,  by  Charlemain,  to 
reward  the  Friezlanders,  who  had  done 
him  eminent  fervice  in  his  wars  againft 
the  Saxons.  The  knighjs  bore  an,  impe- 
rial crown  embroidered  with  gold  as  a 
badge  o.f  their  honour.  Father  Heylot 
thinks  that  this  order  never  exifted  but 
in  the  imagination  of  foine  modern  wri- 
ters. 

Crown,  in  commerce,  a general  name  for 
coins  both  lortign  and  doraelHc,  which 
are  of,  or  very  near,  the  value  of  five 
Ihillings  Iterling.  Seethe  article  Coin, 

Crown,  in  architeflure,  denotes  the  up- 
permoft  member  of  the  corniche,  called 
alfo  corona,  and  larmier.  Ste  the  article 
Larmier. 

Crown,  in  aftronomy,  a name  given  to 
two  conftellations,  the  one  called  borealis, 
the  other  meridionalis.  See  the  article 
Corona. 

Crow.N,  in  an  ecclefiaftical  fenfe,  is  ufed 
for  the  clerical  tonfure,  which  is  the  mark 
and  charafter  of  ecclefiattics  of  the  romilh 
church.  It  is  a little  circle  of  hair  fhaved 
from  the  crown  of  the  head,  more  or 
lefs  large,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
orders  received.  That  of  a mere  clerk  is 
the  fmalleft,  that  of  priefts  and  monks  the 
largeft. 

Crown,  in  geometry,  is  a plane  ring  it?* 
eluded  between  two  concentric  perimeters, 
and  is  generated  by  the  motion  of  feme 
part  of  a right  line  round  a center,  the 
laid  moving  part  not  being  contiguous  to 
the  center. 

The  area  of  a crown  will  be  had  by  mul- 
tiplying its  breadth  by  the  length  of  the 
middle  periphe.ry  j for  a feries  of  terms  in 
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aiithmetic  progreffion  being  « 

2 

that  is,  (he  fum  of  the  fir(t  and  laft  mul- 
tiplied by  half  the  number  of  terms,  the 

middle  element  muft  be  where- 

2. 

fore  that  multiplied  by  the  breadth,  or 
fum  of  all  the  two  terms,  will  give  the 
crown. 

Crown  of  colours,  certain  coloured  rings 
which  like  halos  appear  about  the  body 
of  the  fun  or  moon,  but  of  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow,  and  at  a lefs  diftance 
than  the  common  halos.  Thefe  crowns. 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  (liews  to  be  made  by 
the  fun’s  fliining  in  a fair  day,  or  the 
moon  in  a clear  night,  through  a thin 
cloud  of  globules  of  «rater  or  hail.all  of 
the  fame  bignefs.  And  according  a's-.the 
globules  ai-e  bigger  or  lelfei-,  the  diatne- 
ters  of  thefe  crowns  will  be  larger  or 
finaller;  and  the  more  equal  thefe  glo- 
' bules  are  to  one  another,  the  more  crowns 
of  colours  wijl  appear,  and  the  colours 
will  he  the  more  lively. 

Crown-office,  an  office  that  belongs  to 
(he  king’s  bench  court,  of  which  the 
king’s  coroner  or,  attorney  is  commonly 
matter.  In  this  office,  the  attorney  ge- 
neral and  clerk  of  the  crown  feverally 
exhibit  informations  for  crimes  and  mif- 
demeariors  at  common  law,  as  in  the  cafe 
of  batteries,  confpiracies,  libelling,  Sfc. , 
on  which  the  offender  is  liable  to  pay  a 
fine  to  the  king. 

Clerk  of  the  CKO'ftVi.  '1  CClerk. 

Pleas  of  the  f See  Plea. 

Officers  of  the  Cf.O'f/K.J  LOfeicER. 

Crown-glass,  denotes  the  fined  fort  of 
window-glafs.  See  the  article  Glass. 

Crown-craft(ng.  See  Grafting. 

Crown-post,  in  architeflure,  apoft  which 
in  foine  buildings  (lands  upright  in  the 
miildle  between  two  principal  rafters, 
and  from  it  there  go  ftruts  or  braces  to 
the  middle  of  each  rafter.  It  is  fome. 
times  called  a king’s  piece,  or  joggle  piece. 

Crown-wheel  of  a msatch,  the  upp.er 
wheel  next  the  balance,  which  by  its 
motion  drives  the  balance,  and  in  royal 
pendulums  is  called  the  fwing-wheel. 

Crown-work,  in  fortification,  an  out- 
work having  a very  large  gorge,  gene- 
rally, the  length  of  the  curtin  of  the 
place,  and  two  long  fides  terminating 
towards  the  field  in  two  deini-baftlons, 
each  of  which  is'  joined  by  a particular 
curtin  to  a whole  baftion,  which  is  the 
head  of  the  wotit*  O'hn  crown-work  is 
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intended  to  inclofe  a rifing  ground,  or  to 
cover  the  head  of  a retrenchment. 
Crown-imperial,  corona  mperialis,  in 
botany, _ is  ranked  by  Linnaeus  under  the 

fritillaria.  See  Fritillaria. 
CROWN-IMPERIAL-SHELL,abeautifulfpe- 

cies  of  voluta,  the  head  of  which  is  fur- 
rounded  with  a feries  of  ffiarp  pointed 
tubercles,  fo  as  to  refemble  an  open 
crown  : it  has  alfo  two  broad  and  very 
beautiful  zones  running  round  it.  ’ 
CROWNED,  in  general,  fomething  orna- 
mented with  a crown.  See  Crown. 
Crowned,  in  the  manege ; a horfe  is  faid 
to  be  crowned,  when,  by  a fall,  or  any 
other  accident,  he  is  fo  hurt  or  wounded  in 
the  knee,  that  the  hair  flieds  and  falls  off, 
without  growing  again. 

Crowned  horn-work,  in  fortification, 
a horn-work  with  a crown-work  before 
it.  Soe  Crown-work. 

Crowned  tops,  the  firft  head  of  a deer, 
lo  called  becaufe  the  croche.s  are  raifed  in 
form  of  a crown.  See  Croches. 
CROWNING,  in  architefiure,  is  under- 
ftood  of  any  thing  that  finiflies  a decora, 
tion.  Thus  a corniche,  a pediment,  aero- 
_^ria,  are  called  crownings.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Acroteria. 

Thus  alfo  the  abacus  is  faid  to  crown  the 
ppital.  And  any  member  or  moulding 
IS  faid  to  be  crowned,  when  it  has  a 
fillet  over  it.  And  a niche  is  crowned 
w'hen  it  is  covered  with  a capital. 
CROYDON,  a market-town  in  Surry, 
about  ten  miles  fouth  of  London, 
CRUCIAL  INCISION,  in  furgery,  an  in. 

cifion  made  in  form  of  a crols. 
CRUCIANELLA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  tetrandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants. 
The  flower  eonfifts  of  one  fingle  petal: 
the  tube  is  of  the  figure  of  a cylinder, 
larger  than  the  cup,  and  the  limb  is  qua- 
drifid  and  fmall.  The  fiuit  is  two  cap- 
fules  growing  together,  and  containing 
oblong  folitary  feeds. 

CRUCIBLE,  a chemical  veffel  made  of 
earth,  and  fo  tempered  and  baked  as  to 
endure  the  greateft  fire.  They  are  ufed 
to  melt  metals,  and  to  flux  minerals, 
ores,  fs’e. 

The  figure  of  a crucible  is  commonly 
that  of  an  obtufe  conoid,  with  its  bale  at 
the  top,  and  obtufe  apex  at  the  bottom ; 
whence  this  conical  figure  may  be  varied, 
till  it  comes  to  the  hollow  fegment  of  a 
fphere.  It  is  a rule  that  the  lower  and 
wider  they  are  made,  the  more  cafily  the 
volatile  matter  flies  from  the  fixed,  and 
that  the  fire  is  aj^glied  to  more  of  the  fur- 
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face,  both  of 'the  whole  fubjeft  and  its 
fixed  part.  See  plate  LVII,  fig.  2. 

The  crucibles  molt  generally  iifed  are 
thofe  of  HelTe  and  Auftria  ; but  becaufe 
the  former  are  Tandy,  and  cannot  fuftain 
the  fire  after  they  are  made  wet,  and  the 
latter  are  blackilb,  from  the  admixture 
of  iron  in  their  compofition,  thofe  of 
Heffe  are  lefs  capable  of  refilting  lead, 
and  thofe  of  Auftria  lefs  proper  for  the 
preparation  of  falts  and  antimony.  Be- 
fides,  when  the  crucible  is  required  to  be 
pretty  large,  the  Htlfian  ones  are  very 
inconvenient;  for  they  can  fcarce  be  ufed 
more  than  once : they  muft  be  heated 
very  equably  and  gradually,  and  if  they 
are  touched  with  tongs,  &c.  unlefs 
when  red  hot,  they  immediately  fplit : 
and  thofe  of  Auftria,  when  new,  hurt 
both  the  colour  and  duftility  of  gold  and 
filver.  For  thefe  reafons,  many  prefer 
the  mixture  of  which  the  glafs- founders 
make  their  crucibles.  Others  order  a 
mixture  of  the  powder  of  common  tiles, 
chalk,  and  linfeed  oil ; and  others,  a 
large  piece  of  chalk  to  be  cut  into  the  form 
of  a crucible,  and  boiled  in  linfeed  oil  for 
twenty-four  hours.  There  are  many 
other  corapofitions  for  making  crucibles, 
for  which  we  refer  the  reader  to  Cramer's. 
Elementa  Artis  Docimajlicis. 

CRUCIFIX,  a crofs  upon  which  the  body 
of  Chritt  is  fattened  in  effigy,  ufed  by 
the  roman  catholics  to  excite  in  their 
minds  a ftrong  idea  of  our  Saviour’s 
palfion. 

They  efteem  it  an  elfential  circuraftance 
of  the  religious  worlhip  performed  at  the 
altar;  and  on  Good  Friday  they  perform 
the  ceremony  of  adoring  it,  which  is  done 
in  thefe  words,  0 crux  aaie,  ffes  unica  ; 
hail  thou  crofs,  our  only  hope.  The  offici- 
ating prieft  uncovers  the  crucifix,  ele- 
vates it  with  both  his  hands,  and  fays, 
ecce  lignum  crucis  ; behold  the  ’wood  of  the 
crofs.  The  people  anfwer,  in  quo  faltts 
mundi pependit  •,  on  ’which  the  Sa’viour  of 
the  'World  fuffered  death.  Then  the  whole 
congregation  bow  with  great  reverence, 
and  devoutly  kifs  the  holy  wood. 

CRUCIFIXION,  a capital  punilhment  by 
nailing  the  criminal  to  a crofs.  See  the 
article  Cross. 

CRUCIFORM,  in  genera],  fomething  dif- 
pofed  crofs-wife;  but  more  efpecially 
ufed  by  botanifts,  for  flowers  confitting 
of  four  petals  difpofed  in  the  form  of  a 
crofs:  fuch  are  the  flowers,  of  cabbage, 
rocket,  wall-flower,  fefc.  See  Flower. 
From  this  llruftur.e  of  the  flower,  Toiirne- 
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fort  has  denominated  one  of  his  claffes  of 
plants  cruciformes ; comprehending  all 
plants  with  cruciform-flowers,  called  by 
Linnaeus  tetradynamia.  See  the  articles 
TETRADYNAMI.a.  andBOTANY. 

CRUCIS  EXPERiMENTUM.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Experimentum-crucis. 

CRUDITY,  among  phyficians,  is  applied 
to  undigefted  fubftances  in  the  ftomach  j 
to  humours  in  the  body  which  are  un- 
concofled,  and  not  prepared  for  expul- 
fion  ; and  to  the  excrements.  There  are 
two  remarkable  crudities  in  the  ftomach, 
the  acid  and  nidorofe.  The  firft  is  when 
the  aliments  turn  into  a fixed  acid  liqua- 
inen  more  or  lefs  vifcid,  being  not  fuffici- 

■ ently  attenuated  and  volatilized,  which 
is  the  origin  of  chronical  dileafes.  An 
acid  crudity  difcovers  itfelf  by  the  heart- 
burn, by  acid  ernffations  in  abundance, 
and  by  coftivenefs.  It  is  correfiled  by  ab- 
forbent  and  alkaline  medicines,  by  vola- 
tile aromatics,  &c.  after  which  cathartics 
may  be  given  ; for  if  this  method  be  not 
obferved,  purging  medicines  will  not 
make  their  proper  evacuations,  but  only 
caul'e  gripings  and  fpafms  in  the  bowels, 
A nidorofe  crudity  is  when  the  aliments 
are  fo  far  corrupted,  that  tliey  are  turned 
into  a putrilaginoiis  liquamen  of  a very 
unfavory  tafte  and  fmell,  which  is  called 
a nidor.  It  is  attended  with  fetid  eruc- 
tations fomething  like  the  fmell  of  fried 
®ggs,  or  ftinking  fifli ; and  very  often 
with  the  heart-burn,  and  a fortofnaufea 
riflng  into  the  mouth  from  the  ftomach. 
With  relation  to  the  cure,  an  etnetic 
Ihould  be  given,  or  at  lead  the  body 
gently  purged  with  rhubarb  and  tama- 
rinds, after  which  acidulated  juleps  are 
good. 

The  crudity  of  the  humours  or  morbific 
matter  in  a difeafe,  is  difcovered  chiefly 
from  a fault  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
the  circulating  as  well  as  the  fecreted  hu- 
mours, as  of  fweat,  mucus,  faliva,  urine, 
pus,  blood,  fife. 

Crudity  of  the  urine  is  a bad  fign  in  fevers ; 
in  ardent  fevers  it  is  a fign  of  phrenly. 

CRUISE,  in  the  fea-language,  fignifies  to 
fail  back  and  fore  within  a certain  fpace 
of  the  fea,  as  well  to  annoy  the  enemy, 
as  to,  protefil  our  own  trading  velfels. 

CRUISERS,  in  the  britifli  navy,  men  of 
war  lent  upon  a ernife.  See  the  article 
Cruise. 

CRUOR,  among  anatomifts,  fometimes 
fignifies  the  blood  in  general ; fometimes 
only  the  venous  blood ; and  fometimes 
extravafated,  or  coagulated  blood. 

5 L a CRUPPER, 
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CRUPPER,  in  the  manege,  the  buttocks 
of  a horfe,  the  nioip;  alfo  a thong  of 
leathei  put  under  a horfe’s  tail,  and  drawn 
up  by  thongs  to  the  buckle  behind  the 
faddle,  fo  as  to  keep  -him  from  caking 
the  faddle  forwards  on  his  neck. 

CRXTRA.  CLlTORiDis,  in  anatomy,  two 
legs  of  the  clitoris,  which  run  from  the 
oflii  pubis,  and  are  three  times  as  long  as 
the  clitoris  in  its  natural  ftate.  See  the 
article  Clitoris. 

Crura  medullje  oelonoatje,  thetwo 
Jargeft  legs  or  roots  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, which  proceed  from  the  cere- 
brum. See  Brain,  Cerebrum,  and 

, Medulla  oblongata. 

CRURjEUS,  or  Croreus  musculus, 
in  anatomy,  a flefliy  mafs,  covering  al- 
moft  all  the  forefide  of  the  os  femoris, 
between  the  two  valli,  which  likewife 
cover  the  edges  of  this  mufcle  on  each 
fide.  It  is  fixed  to  the  forefide  of  the  os 
feihoris,  from  the  anteiior  furface  of  the 
great  trochanter,  down  to  the  loweft  quar- 
ter of  the  bone,  by  fibres  which  run 
down  fucceffively  over  each  other,  be- 
tween the  two  vafti  ; and  are  partly  unit- 
ed to  thefe  two  mufcles,  fo  that  they  do 
not  feera  to  form  a dittin6I  mnfcle. 

Crural,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet  given 
to  the  artery  which  conveys  the  blood  to 
the  crura,  or  legs,  and  to  the  vein  by 
which  th!^  blood  returns  towards  the' 
heart.  The  crural  artery  fprings  from 
the  external  hrancli,  of  the  iliac  artery, 
upon  which  it  lies,  and  is  divided  into 
'two  parts,  the  external  and  internal : the 
external  is  fmaller,  and  is  diftributed 
throughout  ihe  exterior  part  of  the  thigh.; 
the  internal  is  larger,  and  forms,  the 
poplitete,  the  I'urales,  and  the  tibial  arte- 
ries, and  is  afterwaids,  from  the  extre- 
mities of  thefe,  divided  into  a multitude 
of  branihes,  to  whirh  anatomifts  have 
given  no  name,  in  tlie  foot.  The  cru- 
ral vein,  which  runs  to  the  feet,  and  the 
internal  branch  ol  w'hich,  towards  the 
internal  malleolus,  is  chlled  the  faphrena  ; 
and  its  external  about  the  knee,  popli- 
, taea  ; in  the  intermediate  part  of  the  leg 
it  is  called  luralis  ; and  about  the  great 
toe  of  each  foot,  the  cephalic  vein  of  the 
foot.  ■ _ ■ 

CRUS,  in  anatomy,  all  that  part  of  the’ 
body  contained  between  the  buttocks  and 
the  toes  ; it  is  divided  into  the  thigh,  leg, 
and  foot.  See  the  articles  Thigh,  Leg, 
and  Foot. 

CRUSCA,  an  italian  term dignifying  bran, 
is  in  yfe  amongft  us  to  denote  that  cele- 
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brated  academy  called  della  crufca,  efip- 
blilhed  at  Florence,  for  purifying  and 
perfefling  the  tufcan  language.' 

As  this  academy  took  its  name  from  its 
office,  which  is  to  refine  the  language, 
and  feparate  it  from  the  bran,  its  device 
is  afieve,  and  the  motto,  IL  piv  BEL  fior 
HE  COGLIE.  Thatis,  it  gathers  the  faiejl 
flour  thereof.  In  the  apartment  where 
the  academy  meets,  every  thing  bears  al- 
lufion  to  the  name  and  device.  The  feats 
are  in  form  of  a bakePs  balket,  and  the 
cuffiions  refemble  facks. 

CRUSTA  VILLOSA;  in  anatomy,  the 
fourth  tunic,  or  coat,  of  the  Itoinach. 
See  the  article  Stomach. 

Innumerable  villi,  or  fibrillas,  are  feen  on 
the  inner  furface  of  this  coat,  riling  every 
where  perpendicularly  from  it,  fuppofed, 
by  Dr.  Diake,  to  be  excretory  dufls  to 
the  fubjacent  glands. 

Crusta  lactea,  in  medicine,  the  fame 
with  achor,  being  fcabby  eruptions  with 
which  the  heads  of  children  are  often 
troubled.  See  the  article  AcHoR. 

In  the  cure,  externals,  efpecially  fuch  as 
are  repellent,  flioiild  be  avoided ; and 
things  fliould  be  given  inwardly  which 
corre£l  and  temperate  the  blood,  and  ex- 
pel the  noxious  matter  by  a diaphorefis. 
After  the  prima  Hiiee  are  purged,  both 
the  nurfe  and  child  fiiould  take  alexiphar- 
mics  in  the  morning,  and  the  tellaceous 
powders,  with  calx  antimonii,  amber  and 
cinnabar,  in  the  afternoon. 
CRUYSAGE,  a fpecies  of  (hark  with  a 
triangular  head,  foniewhat  a pproaching  to  ■ 
the  figure  of  that  ot  the  zygiena,  or  ham- 
mer-headed (hark.  See  Zyg-IEKa. 
CRUZ,  or  St.  Croix,  one  of  the  Caribbee- 
iffaniis,  fitnated  about  (ixty  miles  foiith- 
eaft  of  Porto  Rico,  wed  longitude  64°, 
and  north  latitude  17°  30'. 
CRUZADO,  the  fame  with  croifade.  See 
the  article  Croisade. 
CRYPTOGAMIA,  ufvmoytifiia,  one  of 
Linnaeus’s  clalTes  of  plants,  the  organs  of 
fruftificatlon  of  which  is  either  concealed 
within  the  fruit  itfelf,  or  lb  minute  as  to 
e.fcape  obfervation.  See  BoTANy. 

To  this  genus  belong  the  moffes,  inulh' 
rooms,  ferns,  liver- worts,  &c.  See  tlie 
articles  Moss,  Mushroom,  Sfc- 
CRYPTOGRAPHY,  the  art  of  writing 
in  cipher,  or  with  fympathetic  ink.  Sw 
the  articles  Cipher  and  Ink. 
CRYSTAL,  in  natural  hiftory, 

the  name  of  a very  large  clafs  of  folTiIS) 

■ hard,  pellucid,  and  naturally  coloiirlefs ; 
of  regularly  angular  fgures,  compof®® 
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of  fimple,  not  filamentous  plates  ; not 
flexible  norelaftic,  giving  fire  with  fteel ; 
not  fermenting  in '‘acid  menftrua,  and 
calcining  in  a ttrong.fire. 

The  orders  of  pure  cryftal  are  three  ; the 
flrft  is  perfeft  columnar  cryftals,  with 
double  pyramids,  compofed  of  eighteen 
planes,  in  an  hexsngular  column,  termi- 
nated by  an  hexangular  pyramid  at  each 
end  ! the  fecond  order  is  that  of  perfeft 
cryftals,  with  double  pyramids,  w'ithout 
a column,  compofed  either  of  twelve  or 
of  fixteen  planes,  in  two  hexangular  py- 
ramids, joined  clofely,  bafe  to  bafe,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  column  : the 
third  order  is  that  of  imperfeft  cryftals, 
with  (ingle  pyramids,  compofed  either  of 
■twelve  or  ten  planes,  in  an  hexangular  or 
pentangular  column,  affixed  irregularly, 
at  one  end,  to  foine  folid  body,  and  ter- 
minated, at  the  other,  by  an  hexangular 
or  pentangular  pyramid. 

Thefe  are  all  the  general  forms  into 
which  cryftal,  when  pure,  is  found  con- 
creted ! but  under  thefe  there  are  almoft 
infinite  varieties  in  the  number  of  angles, 
and  the  length,  thicknefs,  and  other  ac- 
cidents of  the  columns  and  pyramids. 
When  cryftal  is  blended  with  metalline 
particles  at  the  time  of  its  formation,  it 
alTumes  a variety  of  figures  wholly  differ- 
ent from  thefe,  conftituting  a fourth  or- 
der, under  the  name  of  metalline  cryf- 
tals : when  that  metal  is  lead,  the  cryftal 
aflumes  the  form  of  a cube  ; when  it  is 
tin,  of  a quadrilateral  pyramid,  with  a 
broad  bafe;  when  iron,  the  cryftal  is 
found  concreted  in  rhomboida!  cryftals : 
thefe  cryftals  are  very  common  about 
mines ; but  the  common  fpars,  which 
are  liable  to  be  influenced  in  the  fame 
manner  by  the  metals,  arid  to  appear  in 
the  very  fame  form,  are  to  be  carefully 
diftinguKhed  from  them.  There  is  one 
very  eafy  tell  lor  this  pnrpofe,  which  is, 
that  all  fpars  are  lubjeft  to  be  diffolved 
by  aqua-fortis,  and  effervefce  violently 
only  on  their  touching  it : but  it  has  no 
fuch  effefls  on  cryftal.  See  plate  LX. 
where  n°  i.  leprefents  the  firft  order, 
nv  j.  the  fecond,  n°  3.  the  third,  and 
n”  4.  the  metalline  cryftals. 

The  pebble  cryftal  is  common  enough  in 
all  parts  of  the  world ; but  that  which 
IS  formed  of  hexangular'cohimns,  affixed 
to  a folid  bafe  at  one  end,  and  terminated 
by  a hexangular  column  at  the  other,  is 
infinitely  more  fo  : this  is  what  we  call 
(prig  or  rock  cryftal,  and  is  the  fpecies 
defcribed  by  moll  authors  under  the  name 
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of  cryftal  of  the  (hops,  or  that  kept  for 
medicinal  ofe. 

It  is  to  be  chofen  the  cleareft,  pureft, 
and  moll  tranfparent  that  can  be  had; 
it  ffiould  be  proved  to  be  no  fpar,  by 
means  of  aqua-fortis,  or  by  drawing  3 
point  of  it  along  a pane  of  glafs,  which 
it  cuts  in  the  manner  of  a diamond.  It 
is  found  in  vail  abundance  in  many  parti 
of  England  and  Ireland  ; and  in  Ger- 
many, it  is  yet  more  frequent.  It  is  found 
about  Briftol  of  an  amethyftine  tinge  5 
in  Silefia  and  Bohemia  it  is  ftained  to  the 
colour  of  the  ruby,  fapphire,  emerald  and 
topaz,  in  which  cafe  jewellers  make  great 
advantage  of  it,  felling  it  under  the  name 
of  accidental  fapphh'e,  &c. 

Medical  writers  report  cryftal  to  be  an 
aftringent  and  lithontriptic  ; and  being 
calcined,  is  given  in  diarrhoeas,  in  the 
fiuor  albus,  and  in  cafes  of  gravel  in  the 
kidneys  : it  is  alfo  much  recommended 
as  a dentifrice  j but  it  wears  away  the 
enamel  of  the  teeth,  and  decays  them- 
With  regard  to  the  formation  of  cryftal, 
various  were  the  opinions  of  the  antients, 
nor  are  the  moderns  lefs  undetermined. 
Dr.  Hill,  by  a careful  analyfis  of  water, 
proves  that  cryftal,  as  well  as  fpar,  can 
be,  and  continually  is,  fufpended  in  wa- 
ter, and  raifed  in  form  of  vapour  ; and 
waits  only  the  proper  evaporation  of  that 
vapour,  to  concrete  ; that  its  fmalleft  and 
original  concretions,  are  neceffarily  in  the 
regular  form  the  body  afterwards  appears 
in  ; and  that  a congeries  of  thefe,  being 
made  by  means  of  attrailion,  are  gradu- 
ally dilated,  and  fpread  equally  over  the' 
mafs  already  formed,  by  the  ailion  of  the 
ambient  fluid,  and  that  aggregates  of 
thefe  particles  can  therefore  never  alter  its 
form'. 

Crystal  is  alfo  ufed  for  a fafilitious  body, 
call  in  glafs-houfes,  called  cryftal-glafs  5 
being,  in  fa£l,  no  more  than  glafs  car- 
ried, in  the  compofition  and  manufac- 
ture, to  a greater  perfe6lion  than  the  com- 
mon glafs. 

The  heft  kind  of  glafs-cryftal  is  that 
called  Venice  cryftal,  made  a^  Moran, 
near  Venice.  See  the  article  Glass. 

Crystals,  in  chemiftry,  falts  or  other 
matters  fliot,  or  congealed,  in  the  manner 
of  cryftal.  See  Crystallization. 

Crystals  of  tartar.  See  Cream  of 
tartar. 

Crystal  mineral.  See  the  article  Sal 
Prunell.®. 

Crystals  of  filler,  or  lunar  Crystals, 
are  filver  reduced  into  the  form  of  falts, 

by 
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by  the  pointed  acids  of  fpirit  of  nitre, 
Tliele’cryltals  are  like  the  folutions  of  ai^ 
immediate  cauftic,:  they  burn  the  fkin  on 
the  llighteft  touch.  There  is  another 
kind  prepared  for  internal  ufe  : thefe  are 
a violent  purgative,  and  are  given  in 
dropfies  and  palfies : their  dofe  is  from 
three  to  eight  grains.  See  Silver. 

Crystals  of  mars,  called  alfo  fait  or  vi- 
triol of  mars,  a preparation  of  oil  of  vi- 
triol and  filings  of  iron,  ot  ufe  in  opening 
obltruilions  of  all  kinds,  and  ftrengthen- 
ing  the  vifcera.  See  Preparations  of 
Iron. 

Crystal  of  mentis,  called  alfo  vitriol  of 
Venus,  copper  reduced  into  the  form  of 
vitriol  by  fpirit  of  nitre.  It  is  alfo  ufed 
as  a caullic.  See  the  articles  Copper  and 
Vitriol. 

CRYSTALLT,  among  phyficlans,  erup- 
tions about  the  Cze  of  a lupin,  white  and 
tranfparent,  which  fometimes  break  out 
all  over  the  body. 

CRYSTALLINE,  in  general,  fomething 
compofed  of,  or  refembling  cryftal.  See 
the  article  Crystal. 

Crystalline  heavens,  in  antient  aftro- 
nomy,  two  fpheres,  imagined  between 
the  primum  mobile  and  the  firmament, 
in  the  ptolcraaic  fyftem,  which  fuppofes 
the  heavens  folid,  and  only  fufceptible  of 
a fingle  motion.  See  the  article  Ptole- 
maic SYSTEiH. 

According  to  Regio  Montanus,  the  firft 
cryftalline  ferves  to  aqcount  for  the  flow 
motion  of  the  fixt  ftars,  caufing  them  to 
advance  a degree  in  feventy  years,  from 
weft  to  eaft,  according  to  the  order  of  the 
figns,  which  occafions  the  proceflion  of 
the  equinoxes  : the  fecond  ferves  to  ac- 
count for  the  motion  of  trepidation, 
whereby  the  celellial  fphere  vibrates  from 
one.  pole  towards  another,  occafioning  a 
difference  in  the  fun’s  greateft  declina- 
tion. The  modern  aftronomers  account 
for  thefe  motions  in  a more  natural  and 
intelligible  manner.  See  Equinox  and 
Declination. 

Crystalline  humour,  in  anatomy,  a 
thick,  coinpaft  humour,  in  form  of  a 
flatifli  convex  lens,  iituated  in  the  middle 
of  the  eye,  fei  ving  to  make  that  refrac- 
tion of  the  rays  of  light,  neceflary  to 
make  them  meet  in  the  retina,  and  form 
an  image  thereon,  whereby  vifign  may 
be  performed.  See  the  article  Eye. 

It  is  included  by  the  afliftance  of  an  ex- 
tremely fine  tunic  in  the  fovea  of  the  vi- 
treous humour,  and  is  fufpended  by  means 
of  the  ciliar^ligament,  betvviBen  the  aque-. 


ous  and  vitreous  humour,  immediately 
behind  the  pupil;  in  this  place  it  hangs 
free,  and  is  moveable  by  means  of  the 
ligament  juft  mentioned.  It  is  compofed 
of  a multitude  of  lamclte,  like  the  coats 
of  an  onion  ; and  ■ therefore  alfo  pellucid 
and  vafculous.  There  is  alfo  a fraall  quan- 
tity of  the  aqueous  humour  contained 
within  or  under  its  coat. 
CRYSTALLIZATION,  in  chemillry, 
the  concretion  of  a fait,  before  diffolved 
in  water.  See  the  article  Salt. 

The  intentional  end  of  cryftallization,  is 
to  render  the  falls  pure  and  diftinguilh- 
able,  as  well  by  freeing  them  from  fe. 
culencies,  and  giving  them  their  proper 
form,  as  by  feparating  each  kind  from 
every  other  with  which  they  may  happen 
to  be  mixed. 

The  manner  of  performing  it  is  to  make 
a faturate  folution  of  the  falls,  in  boil, 
ing  water,  either  by  adding  the  falls, 
if  dry,  to  the  water,  or  by  evaporating 
the  redundant  water,  if  they  were  be- 
fore diffolved,  and  then  putting  the  fo- 
lution into  a proper  veffel,  and  fuffering 
it  to  ftand  at  reft,  in  a cool  place,  till 
the  cryftals  are  formed.  This  is  per- 
fefted  in  a longer  or  fliorter  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  heat  or  cold  of 
the  weather.  It  is  neverlhelefs  heft,  not 
to  be  too  hafty  in  taking  out  the  cryf- 
tals,  for  there  will  be  feme  continuance 
of  their  increafe  for  a confiderable  length 
of  time,  and  the  quantity  therefore  ob- 
tained, by  each  operation,  proportion- 
ably  greater.  When  the  full  quantity 
of  cryftals  is  formed,  the  remaining  ft. 
lution,  called,  in  this  cafe,  the  mothers, 
is  to  be  poured  off  ; and  what  the  cryf- 
tals  retain,  muff  be  drained  off  from 
them,  which  may  be  heft  done  by  put- 
ting them  into  an  earthen  culendar,  on 
a flieet  of  filtering  paper. 

The  cryftals  being  thus  taken  from  theit 
mothers,  they  may  be  again  evaporated, 
or  dry  falls  may  be  added  to  them,  whiltt 
boiling,  till  a faturation  of  the  hot  folu- 
tion is  again  produced,  and  on  then 
being  treated  as  before,  a fecond  quan- 
tity of  cryftals  will  be  obtained.  By  the 
fame  method  repeated,  nearly  the  whole 
quantity  of  falls  may  be  converted  into 
cryftals. 

This  is  all  that  is  neceflary,  when  the 
falls  are  pure  j but  if  they  are  mixed 
with  any  feculencies,  it  is  requifite  that, 
before  the  folution  is  fet  to  flioot,  ni- 
tration fhould  be  ufed. 
CRYSTALLOIDES,  the  cryftalline  tu- 
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nic  of  the  eye ; a fine  membrane  con- 
taining the  cryffalline  humour.  See  the 
article  Crystalline  humour. 

CRYSTALLOMANCY,  RjuraAJio^avTEiit, 
in  antiquity,  a kind  of  divination,  per- 
formed by  means  of  a mirror,  wherein 
the  figures  of  the  things  required  are 
faid  to  have  been  reprefented. 

CUB,  a bear’s  whelp.  Among  hunters,  a 
fox  and  martern  of  the  firlt  year,  are 
called  cubs. 

CUBA,  an  ifland  of  North  America,  fitu- 
ated  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  between  74° 
and  87°  of  weft  long,  and  between  20° 
and  23°  north  lat.  being  eight  hundred 
miles  and  upwards  in  length  from  eaft 
to  weft,  and  generally  about  feventy 
miles  broad.  It  lies  about  fifty  miles 
weft  of  Hifpaniola,  and  feventy-five 
north  of  Jamaica. 

CUBAGUA,  an  american  illand,  lituafed 
between  the  illand  of  Margaretta  and 
Terra  Firma,  and  fubjefl:  to  Spain  : weft 
long.  64°,  and  north  lat.  10®  15'. 

CUBATURE  of  a /olid,  in  geometry,  the 
meafuring  the  fpace  contained  in  it  5 or 
finding  the  folid  content  of  it. 

CUBE,  in  geometry,  a folid  body,  con- 
fiding of  fix  equal  fquare  fides.  See 
plate  LVII.  fig.  3.  where  .ABCD  confti- 
tutes  the  top  fquare,  AEFE,  one  of  the 
fides,  &c. 

The  folidity  of  any  cube  is  found  by 
multiplying  the  fuperficial  area  of  one 
of  the  fides  by  the  height.  Cubes  are 
to  one  another  in  the  triplicate  ratio  of 
their  diagonals  ; and  a cube  is  fuppofed  to 
be  generated  by  the  motion  of  a fquare 
plane,  along  a line  equal  to  one  of  its  fides, 
and  at  right  angles  thereto ; whence  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  planes  of  all  fefilions,  pa- 
rallel to  the  bafe,  are  fquares  equal  there  - 
to,  and,  confequently,  to  one  another. 

CUBE,  or  Cubic  number,  in  arith- 
metic, that  which  is  produced  by  the 
multiplication  of  a fquare  number  by  its 
root;  thus,  64  is  a cube  number,  and 
arifes  by  multiplying  16,  the  fquare  of  4, 
by  the  root  4. 

Cube,  or  cubic  quantity,  in  algebra,  the 
third  power  in  a feries  of  geometrical 
proportionals  continued ; as  a is  the  root, 
a a the  fquare,  and  a a a the  cube. 
All  cubic  numbers  may  be  ranged 
into  the  form  of  cubes ; as  8 or  27, 
whole  fides  are  2 and  3,  and  their  bafes 
4 and  9 ; whence  it  appears,  that  every 
hue  cubic  number,  produced  from  a 
binomial  root,  confifts  of  thefe  parts, 
TO.  The  cubes  of  the  greater  and  ielTer 


parts  of  the  root,  and  of  three  times  the 
fquare  of  the  greater  part  multiplied  by 
the  IelTer,  and  of  three  times  the  Iquai  e 
of  the  IelTer  multiplied  by  the  greater, 
as, 

aa+7.ab-\-bb 
a + b 

aaa-^zaaO-i-abb 

a a b -h-  z a b b b h b 

aaa  + ^ aa  b -j-  ^ abb  b b b 

From  hence  it  is  eafy  to  underftand  both 
the  compofition  of  any  cubic  number, 
and  the  reafon  of  the  method  for  ex- 
tradling  the  cube  root  out  of  any  member 
given.  See  the  following  article. 

Cube  root  of  ary  number,  or  quantity, 
fuch  a number,  or  quantity,  which,  if 
multiplied  into  itfelf,  and  then,  again, 
the  produft  thence  arifing,  by  that 
number  or  quantity,  being  the  cube  root, 
this  laft  produdl  lhall  be  equal  to  the 
number  or  quantity  whereof  it  is  the 
cube  root,  as  2 is  the  cube  root  of  8, 
becaufe  tvvo  times  2 is  4,  and  two  times 
' 4 is  8 ; and  a + i is  the  cube  root  of 
+ % a^  b + ■i  ab-  + b"^. 

Every  cube  number  has  three  roots,  one 
real  root,  and  two  imaginary  ones,  as 
the  cube  number  8 has  one  reql  root  2, 
and  two  imaginary  roots,  ma.  — x 
and  if — 3+ 1 ; and  generally  if  a be  the 
real  root  of  any  cube  number,  one  of  the 
imaginary  roots  of  that  number  will  be 

—z  eta 

— — and  the  other 

2 

a-nf — zaa 

J SeeExTRACTiON. 

Duplication  of  a Cube.  See  the  article 
Duplication. 

CTJBEBS,  Gubeba,  of  the  fliops,  in  the 
materia  medica,  a fmall  dried  fruit,  re- 
fembling  a grain  of  pepper,  but  often 
fomewhat  longer,  brought  into  Europe 
from  the  illand  of  Java.  They  are  to  be 
choren,large,  frelh  and  found.  Cubebs 
are  an  aromatic,  though  not  of  a very 
ftrong  fmell ; and  are  acid  and  pungeift 
to  the  tafte,  though  lefs  fo  than  pepper. 
They  abound  in  a fine,  thin,  elTential  oil, 
which  may  be  feparated  from  them,  in 
very  confiderable  quantities,  by  diftil- 
lation,  in  an  alembic,  with  ^water,  in 
the  common  way  ; they  are  warm  and 
carminative,  and  are  efteemed  good  in 
vertigoes,  palfie?,  and  in  diforders  of 
the  ftomach.  The  Indians  fteep  them  in 
wine,  and  eftcem  them  provocatives  to 
vencry.  The  dole  is  from  three  grains 

to 
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to  fix  or  eight ; but  they  are  feldom  given 

■ fir.gly. 

CUBIC,  or  Cubical,  EquATion,  in 
algebra,  one.  vvhofe  highelt  power  con- 
lifts  of  three  dimenfions,  as  A'  ^ — a ^ — 
b^,  ov  x'^  + r X X &c.  See  the 

article  Equation. 

Cubic  foot  of  any  fubfiance,  fo  much  of 
it  as  is  contained  in  a cube,  whofe  fide 
is  one  foot.  See  the  article  Cube. 

Cubic  hyperbola.  See  the  article  Hy- 

• PERBOLA. 

Cubic  PARABOLA.  See  Parabola. 

CUBIDIA,  a genus  of  fpars,  fo  called 
from  their  being  of  the  lhape  of  a cube, 
or  common  dye.  See  the  article  Spar. 

CUBIT,  in  the  menfuratlon  of  the  antients, 
a long  meafure,  equal  to  the  length  of 
a man’s  arm,  from  the  elbow  to  the  tip 
of  the  fingers. 

Dr.  Avbuthnot  makes  the  englifh  cubit 
equal  to  iS  inches;  the  roman  cubit 
equal  to  i foot,  5,406  inches;  and  the 
cubit  of  the  feripture  equal  to  i foot, 
9.8S8  inches.  - ' 

CUBIT.fflUS,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of 
two  mufcles  ; the  one  called  cubitaeus 
externus,  being  the  fiift  of  the  extenfor 

■ .jnufc’les  of  the  fingers,  arifes  from  the 

' external  extuberance  of  the  humerus, 

and  palling  its  tendon,  under  the  iiga- 
mentum  annulare,  is  inferted  into  the 
fourth  bone  of  the  metacarpus,  that 
fuftains  the  little  finger : the  other  is  the 
cubitseusinternus,  which  arifeth  from  the 
internal  extuberance  of  the  humerus,  and 
upper  part  of  the  ulna,  upon  which  it 
runs  all  along,  till -it  palfes  under  the 
ligauientum  annulare,,  and  is  inferted,  by 
a ftrong  and  fliort  tendon,  into  the  fourth 
of  the  firft' order  of  the  carpus. 

CUBITUS,  in  anatomy,  a bone  of  the 
arm,  reaching  from  the  elbow  to  the 
wrift,  otherwife  called  the  ulna.  The 
cubitus,  for  the  fake  of  the-  more  ealy 
and  varied  motion,  is  compofed  of  a 
binary  number  of  bones,  called'the  cu- 
bitus, or  ulna,  and  the  radius.  The 
lituation  of  the  ulna  is  interior,  its 
length  is  greater  than  that  of  the  radius, 
and  has  a motion  of  flexion  and  ex- 
■ tenfion. 

VraSitred  C.-a'&xTv^.  The  lower-part  of- 
the  arm,  which  is  called  the  cubitus,  eon- 
tains  two  bones,  the  radius  and  ulna  : 
fraflures  of  this  part,  therefore,  fome- 
times  happen  only  to  one,  fometimes  to 
both  thefe  bones,  arid  that  fometimes  near 
their  extremities,  but  oftener  toward  their 
middle;  but,  when  they  are  both  broke 
3 . ■ 
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together,  the  bones  are  not  only  very  ea* 
fily  diftorted  from  each  other,  hut  they 
are  not  to  be  replaced  without  very  great 
difficulty  alfo  : if  one  only  (liould,  on 
the  contrary,  be  broken,  while  the  other 
remains  whole,  the  fraflured  parts  do 
not  much  recede  out  of  their  places,  nor 
are  they  very  difficult  to  reduce  and  re- 
tain ; for  the  bone,  remaining  found  is 
found,  in  this  cafe,  to  be  a better  di- 
reflion  and  fupport  than  either  fplints  or 
bandages.  When  the  fraflure  happens 
toward  the  lower  head,  near  the  pro- 
nator quadratus  mufcle,  the  fraflured 
part  is  ftrongly  drawn  by  that  mufcle, 
and  the  intervening  ligament  that  is  ex- 
tended between  the  radius  and  ulna,  to- 
ward the  found  bone;  and  this  makes  it 
more  difficult  to  replace.  If  the  radius 
is  to  be  replaced,  whofe  fragment  is 
contrafled  towards  the  ulna,  an  aliillant 
mufthold  the  arm,  while  the  furgeon  in- 
clines the  patient’s  hand  towards  the  ulna, 
to  draw,  back  the  contrafled  part  of  the 
radius.  When  this  is  done,  he  mull 
carefully  reduce  them  by  compreffioii  on 
both  fides  with  his  hands,  fo  as  to  rellote 
the  compreffed  mufcle  between  the  radius 
and  ulna,  and  the  fragments  of  the  ra- 
dius, to  their  proper  places.  In  this  cafe, 
Heifter  direfls,  that  the  arm  be  bound  up 
with  the  proper  bandage,  and  the  limb 
be  afterwards  placed  in  a fort  of  cafe 
made  of  pafteboard  or  light  wood,  to 
be  ful'pendcd  in  a fling  put  about  the 
neck. 

In  letting  a fraflure  of  the  ulna,  the 
whole  method  mu  ft  be  the  fame  with  this 
of  the  radius,  except  that  in  the  exten- 
fion,  the  hand  ra,uft  be  bent  toward  the 
thumb,  and  radius,  before  the  dillorted 
pai  t of  the  uhia  can  be  comprelled  into 
its  proper  place.'  When  both  bones  of 
the  cubitus  are  broken,  the  method  of 
cure  is  much  the  fame  with  that  uftd  10 
each  of  them,  when  broken  lingly  ; but 
there  is  required  more  ftrength  and  cir- 
cumfpeflion,  both  in  the  replacing  tlieni, 
and  a great  deal  of  caution  in  applyioS 
the  bandage  to  retain  them.  CaremuH 
alfo  be  taken,  that,  while  the  arm  conti- 
nues in  this  cale  a great  while,  without 
motion,  the  mucilage  of  the  joints  dots 
not  harden,  or  the  ligament  become  iliff, 
and  the  arm,  or  cubitus,  be  thereby  ren- 
dered immoveable.  To  guard  againS 
this,  it  will  be  proper  to  unbind  the  am 
once  in  two  or  three  days,  and  0 mots 
it  a little  carefully  and  gently,  backwaril* 
and  forwards  3 and  fomelimes  to  fowe",' 
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it  with  warm  water  or  oil,  by  which 
means  its  motion  will  he  preferved. 
luxated  Cubitus.  The  cubitus  confifting 
of  two  bones,  the  ulna  and  radius,  is 
articulated  by  a gynglymus  j and  the 
connexion  of  thefe  bones  is  fuch,  that 
the  ulna,  or  cubitus,  as  being  the  largeft 
bone,  and  feated  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
arm,  does  of  itfelf  perform  the  whole 
flexion  and  extenfion  of  the  arm,  yet  it 
cannot  perform  thofe  motions  without 
carrying  the  radius  along  with  it ; but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  radius  may  be 
turned  along  with  the  hand  both  inward 
and  outward,  without  at  all  moving  or 
bending  the  ulna,  as  when  the  pronation 
and  fupinalion  of  the  hand  are  made 
thereby.  Both  thefe  bones  of  the  cubi- 
tus are  fo  articulated  with  the  lower  head 
of  the  os  humeri,  that  large  protube- 
rances are  received  into  deep  cavities  or 
grooves,  and , the  whole  inverted,  and 
faftened  with  exceeding  ftrong  ligaments; 
fo  that,  notwithrtanding  the  cubitus  may 
be  luxated  in  all  four  direflions,  outward 
or  inward,  backward  or  forward,  yet  it 
is  but  feldom  that  it  fuffers  a perfeft  or 
entire  diflocation,  unlefs  the  upper  part 
of  the  ulna  be  broken,  or  the  ligaments 
of  the  cubitus  much  weakened  by  fome 
great  external  violence.  The  flighter 
and  more  recent  luxations  of  this  kind 
are,  the  more  eafy  is  the  reduftion  of 
them.  Be  the  cale  better  or  worfe,  how- 
ever, the  patient  mull  he  placed  in  a 
chair,  and  both  parts  of  the  limb,  the 
humerus  and  the  cubitus,  mull  be  ex- 
tended in  oppolite  or  contrary  direflions, 
by  two  ftrong  affiftants,  till  the  mufcles 
are  found  pretty  tight,  with  a free  fpace 
between  the  bones ; then  the  luxated  bone 
mud  be  replaced,  either  with  the  fur- 
geon’s  hands  alone,  or  with  theaffittance 
of  bandages,  that  the  procelfes  may  fall 
into  their  linufes ; and  when  that  is 
done,  the  cubitus  mull  be  fuddenly  bent. 
But  if  the  tendons  and  ligsments  are  fo 
violently,  {trained,  that  they  can  fcarce 
perform  their  office,  it  will  be  proper  to 
anoint  them  with  emollient  oils,  oint- 
ments, and  the  fat  o.’  animals ; or  to 
apply  emollient  cataplalms  and  fomenta- 
tions. As  foon  as  the  reduflion  has 
been  effefled,  the  articulation  mull  he 
bound  up  with  a proper  bandage,  and 
tbe  arm  afterwards  fufpended  in  a fling 
hung  about  the  neck.  But  care  mull  be 
taken  that  the  bandage  is  not  kept  on  too 
'ong,  nor  the  arm  kept  entirely  without 
motion  all  the  time,  left  the  mucilage  of 
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the  joint  fhould  become  infpIITated,  and 
the  articulation  rendered,  by  that  means, 
ftiff,  or  the  motion  of  the  part  be  entirely 
loft.  To  prevent  this,  it  will  be  proper 
to  undo  the  bandage  every  other  day, 
and  gently  to  bend,  and  extend  ihe  limb  ; 
afterwards  comprelfes  dipped  in  warm 
wine  may  be  applied,  and  held  on  with 
the  bandage.  , 

CUBOIDES,  or  Os  CuBoides,  in  ana. 
tomy,  the  feventh  bone  of  the  foo',  fo 
called  from  its  lefemHiing  a cube.  It  is 
fltiiated  in  the  external  fide  of  the  tarfus, 

■ where  it  receives  the  outer  bone  ot  the 
nietatarfus,  and  is  articulated  with  the 
neighbouring  bones. 

CUBUS  CuBr,  the  ninth  power  of  any 
number  or  quantity.  See  Power.' 

CUCKING-STOOL,  antiently  called 
tumbrel,  an  engine  invented  for  the  pu- 
nifliment  of  fcolds,  and  unquiet  women, 
by  ducking  them. 

This  inllrument  was  a fort  of  chair,  in 
which  the  offender  was  faftened,  and  fo 
ducked  : it  was  formerly  made  ufe  of  to 
punifli  bakers,  and  brewers,  upon  tranf- 
grelfing  the  laws  made  in  relation  to 
tiieir  feveral  trades  ; for  upon  offending 
in  this  refpeft,  they  were  ducked,  or 
plunged  in  fome  Itinking,  muddy  pond, 
by  means  of  this  chair. 

CUCKOW,  in  ornithology,  the  engllfli 
name  of  a well  known  bird,  called  by. 
zoologifts  cuculus.  See  CucuLus. 

CuCKOW-FLOWER,  in  botany,  a name 
fometimes  given  a plant,  more  generally 
called  cardamine,  or  lady’s  fmock.  See 
the  article  Cardamine. 

CuCKOW-SPiT,  the  lame  with  froth-fpit. 
See  the  article  Froth-spit. 

CucKOW-SPlT-lNSECT,  a Ipecies  of  ci- 
cada, fo  called  from,  its  producing  the 
fubllance  cuckow-ipit.  See  Cicada. 

CUCUBALUS,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  decandria  trigynia  clafs  of  plants, 
whole  corolla  confilts  of  five  petals  ; the 
ungues  of  'which  are  of  the  length 
of  the  cup,  the  limb  plain,  and  the 
braflese  bifid.  The  fruit  is  a I'mall, 
roundilh,  accuminated  capfule  ; the  feeds 
are  numerous  and  roundilh.  See  plate 
LXI.  fig.  a. 

CUCULLARIA,  in  zoology,  a fpecies  o'f 
phalsente,  or  moths,  with  iimple  antennte, 
a fpiral  tongue,  and  the  forehead  a little 
prominent.  See  the  article  PHALiENA.  . 

CUCULLARIS,  in  anatomy,  a mufcle  of 
the  I'capuia,  otherwife  called  trapezius  ! 
It  arifes  from  the  os  occipitis,  the 
fpinofe  apophyfes  of  the  neck,  and  ol 
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flie  feventh  and  eighth  of  the  back.  Its 
termination  is  at  thel'pine  ot  the  fcapula. 
It. has  thd  power  of  ieveral  very  different 
motions  : the  different  courfe  of  its 
feveral  fhres  enabling  it,  as  they  aft 
diffeivndy,  to  move  the  fcapula  upwards, 
downwards,  or  "ackwards. 

CUCULUS,  '.he  CuCKOW,  in  ornithology, 
a genus  of  birds,  ot  the  order  of  the 
picte  the  ch  irafters  of  which  are  thefe  : 
the  beak  is  Ihiouth ; the  noftrils  are  a 
little  prominent  j the  tongue  is  entire, 
and  fagittated  ; the  toes  are  four  in 
number,  two  before  and  two  behind. 
The  common  cuckow  is  a bird  of  con- 
fiderable  beauty,  which  breeds,  with  us, 
but  does  not  remain  all  the  year. 

Its  head,  neck,  and  back  are  of  a hoary 
colour,  with  I'ome  dark  grey  feathers ; 
the  wings  are  of  a brovvnilh  black,  the 
throat  of  an  undulated  flelli  colour,  and 
the  belly  whiiifli.  This  i.s  the  colour 
of  the  female  ; from  which  the  male 
differs  in  fome  particulars.  See  plate 
LXIV.  fig.  I. 

The  great  fpotied  cuckow  is  about  the 
fize  of  a magpye,  or  jay,  and  is  the 
moll  elegant  bird  of  its  kind.  See  plate 
LXVI.  fig.  I, 

The  crown  of  the  head  is  covered  with 
foft  feathers,  of  a bluifli  afti-colour, 
fomewhat  rel’embling  a crett  5 the  upper 
part  of  the  body  is  a dark  brown  ; all 
the  quill  feathers  of  the  wings  are  tipped 
with  white,  as  are  thofe  of  the  tail, 
CUCUMBER,  cucumis,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  monoecia-fyngenefiaclafs  of 
plants:  the  corolla  is  formed  of  a fingle 
companulated  petal,  and  divided  into  five 
fegments  ; the  calj'X  and  corolla  of 
the  female  flower,  are  the  fame  as  thofe 
in  the  male : the  fruit  is  flelhy  like  an 
apple,  containing  three  cells;  the  feeds 
are  numerous,  compreffed,  ovato-acute, 
and  placed  in  a double  row.  See  plate 
LIV.  fig.  9. 

Befides  the  ufe  of  cucumbers  as  a food, 
their  feed  is  one  of  the  four  greater  cold 
feeds  of  the  fliops,  and  is  almofl;  an  uni- 
verfal  ingredient  in  eraulfions,  and  is 
found  of  great  fervice  -in  fevers  and 
nephritic  complaints.  b 
Wild  Cucumber,  the  fame  with  the  elate- 
riumf  or  momordica  of  botanical'writers. 
See  the  article  Momordica.  ' • 

tUCURBIT, '■  in  chemiftry,  an  earthen 
or 'glafs  vcffei;  fo  called  from  its  refem-' 
blance.'  'to  ' a gourd,  arifmg' gradually 
from  a wide  bottoih,  and  terminating  iii 
a harrow  neck,  ' 

This  inftrument  is  of  great  ufe  in  che- 


mical diftillalions,  digeftions,  and  fubll- 
mations.  The  more  the  widenefs  of  the 
bottom,  at  its  largeft  part,  furpaffes  the 
narrownefs  of  the  neck,  and  the  narrow- 
er and  longer  the  neck  is,  with  the 
greater  difficulty  is  the  liquor  in  the 
cucurbit  diftilled.  Upon  thefe  circum- 
ftances  depends  the  choice  we  ought  to 
make  of  cucurbits. 

Cucurbit  is  a fmall  inverted  cu- 
curbit adapted  to  another,  in  fiich  a 
manner,  that  the  neck  of  the  one  is  in- 
ferted  in  that  of  the  other.  Theveffel 
calif  d circulatory,  is  one  of  this  kind.  ' 

CUCURBITA,  the  gourd,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  monoecia-fyngenella  clafs 
of  plants  ; the  corolla  of  which  is  formed 
of  a fingle  companulated  petal,  divided 
into  five  fegments.  The  fruit  is  apple- 
like,  and  contains  three  membranaceous 
cells  : the  feeds  are  numerous,  com- 
preffed, tumid,  obtufe,  and  placed  in 
two  rows.  See  the  article  Gourd, 

CUD,  fometimes  ' means  the  infide  of  the 
throat  in  beads,  and  fometimes  the  food 
that  they  keep  there,  and  chew  over- 
again  : from  whence,  to  cheiu  the  cud, 
fignifies,  to  ponder,  think,  or  ruminate 
upon  a thing. 

Cud  Lost  ; cattle  fometimes  lofe  the  cud 
by  chance,  fometimes  by  ficknels,  po- 
verty, mourning,  &c.  to  cure  which, 
take  four  laven' of  rye-bread,  and  fait, 
and  mixing  it  with  human  urine  and 
barm,  beat  it  in  a mortar  ; then  making 
a large  ball  or  two  thereof,  put  them 
down  the  beaft’s  throat. 

CUDDY,  in  great  fliips,  a place  lying  be- 
tween the  captain-lieutenant’s  cabin,  and 
the  quarter-deck,  under  the  poop.  It  is 
divided  into  partitions  for  the  in  after  and 
other  officers. 

CUDWEED;  the  englifli  name  of  a genus 
"of  plants  called  by  authors  gnaphalium. 
See  the  article  Gnaphalium. 

CUE,  among  llage-players,  an  item,  01 
innuendo,  given  to  the  aftois  on  the 
fiage,  what,  or  when  to  fpeak. 

CUENCA,  a city,  and  bifliop’s  fee,  of 
New  Caftile,  in  Spain,  about  eighty- 
five  miles  call  of  Madrid : weft  long- 
2°  40',  and  north  lat,  40° 

CUI  ante  divortium,  a writ  that  a woman, 
divorced  from  her  hulband,  has  toie- 
cover  her  lands  and  tenements,  which, 
before  her  coverture,  file  held  infimp 
fee,  in  tail,  or  for' life,  from  a peifonto 
whom  the  hufband  had  alienated  the® 
during  the  marriage,  when  it  was  not  u 
her  power  to  gainfay  it. 

Cvi'  in  mta,  a writ  of.enliy,  which  a 
, , , ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ' widow 
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widow  may  have  againft  him  to  whom 
her  hulband  in  his  life-time  did  alienate 
her  lands  or  tenements,  without  her  con- 
tent firft  had,  and  lawfully  joining 
therein. 

CUIRASSE,  a piece  of  defenfive  armour, 
made  of  iron  plate,  well  hammered, 
ferving  to  cover  the  body,  from  the  neck 
to  the  girdle,  both  before  and  behind  : 
whence, 

CUIRASSIERS,  cavalry  armed  with  cui- 
ralfes,  as  molt  of  the  germans  are  : the 
french  have  a regiment  of  cuifaffiers  : 
but  we  have  had  none  in  the  englifh 
army,  fmce  the  revolution. 

CUL  de  lamp,  in  architefture,  a term  ufed 
for  feveral  decorations,  both  of  mafonry 
and  joinery,  found  in  vaults  and  ceilings, 
to  finiili  the  bottom  of  works  ; and 
wreathed  fomething  in  manner  of  a 
teftudo,  particularly,  a kind  of  pen- 
dentive  in  gothic  vaults. 

CuL  de  four,  a fort  of  fpherical  vault,  like 
an  oven.  See  the  article  Vault. 

CUL  defour  of  a niche,  figni  lies  the  arched 
roof  of  a niche,  on  a circular  plan. 

CULDEES,  in  church-hiftory,  a fort  of 
monkifti  priefts,  ■ formerly  inhabiting 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  Being  remark- 
able for  the  religious  exercifes  of.preach- 
ing  and  praying,  they  were  called,  by 
way  of  eminence,  culiores  Dei ; from 
whence  is  derived  the  word  culdees. 
They  made  choice  of  one  of  their  own 
fraternity  to  he  their  fpiritual  head,  who 
was  afterwards  called,  the  Scots  billiop. 

CULEliS,  in  roman  antiquity,  the  largeft 
meafure  of  capacity  for  things  liquid, 
containing  twenty  amphorte,  or  forty 

, urnte.  It  contained  one  hundred  forty- 
three  gallons  three  pints,  englilh  wine 
meafure  ; and  was  11,095  folid  inches. 

CULEX,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  two- 
winged flies,  the  mouth  of  which  is  tu- 
bular, likeafiphon,  but  exceeding  llen- 
dcr,  and  filiform. 

Under  this  genus  are  comprehended  the 
gnats,  and  humble-bees.  See  the  arti- 
cle Gnat,  fsfr. 

CULIACAN,  the  capital  of  a province  of 
the  fame  name  in  Mexico,  oppolite  to 
,the  fouthern  end  of  California.  Weft 
longit.  115°,  and  north  latit.  24°. 

CULLIAGE,  a barba  rous  and  immoral 
praftice,  whereby  the  lords  of  manors 
antiently  alTumed  a right  to  the  firft  night 
of  their  vaflals  brides.  ■ 

CULLEMBACK,  or  CuLLEMUERG,  a 
nrarquifate  in  the  noiTh-eaft  part  of  the 
circle  of  Franconia,  in  Germany, 
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CULLENf  a parliament  town  in  Scotland, 
fituated  on  the  fea-coaft  of  Bamflhire, 
weft  long.  12',  and  north  lat.  57® 
38'. 

CULM,  among  botanifts,  a term  ufed  to 
denote  the  ftaik  of  grafle?,  hence  called 
cnlmTeyous  plants.  See  the  next  article. 

CULMIFEROUS  Plants,  in  botany, 
fuch  plants  as  have  a fmooth  jointed 
ftrik,  utually  hollow,  and  at  each  • 
joint,  wrapped  about  with  Angle,  nar- 
row, fliavp-poinfed  leaves,  and  their 
feeds  contained  in  chaffy  hufks,  as  wheat, 
barlev,  &c. 

CULMINATION,  in  aftronomy,  the 
paffage  of  any  heavenly  body  over  the 
meridian,  or  its  greateft  altitude  for  that 
day. 

The  culmination  of  any  ftar  may  be 
found  by  the  globe.  See  Globe. 

As  in  the  horizon  all  liars  firft  appear 
and  difappear,  fo,  in  the  meridian  circle, 
they  all  arife  to  their  greateft  height  i 
and  likewife,  they  are  at  the  greateft 
deprelTion,  below  the  horizon,  when  they 
arrive  at  the  fame  ■ meridian.  Now, 
fince  the  meridian,  makes  right  angles, 
both  with  the  equator  and  the  horizon, 
it  will  divide  the  fegments  of  the  equa- 
tor, and  all  its  parallels,  as  well  thofe 
that  lye  above  the  horizon,  as  thofe 
which  are  below  it, : into  equal  portions, 
and  therefore  the  time  between  the  ri- 
ling of  a ftar,  and  its  culmination,  or 
arrival  at  the  meridian,  will  be  equal  to 

■ the  time  between  this  culmination  and 
its  fetting. 

, The  medium  cceli,  or  mid  heaven,'  is  that 
part  of  the  ecliptic  which  culminates. 

CULMORE,  a town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Londonderry,  and  province 
of  : Ulfter,  about  five  miles  north  of 
Londonderry:  weft  long.  7®  40',  and 
north  lat.  55°, 

CULMUS,  the  culm  of  plants;  See  the 
article  Culm. 

•CULPABLE,  Ctdpabilis.  See  the  article 
Non  est  culpabilis. 

CULPRIT,  a formal  reply  of  a proper 
officer  in  court,  in  behalf  of  the  king, 
after  a criminal  has  pleaded  not  guilty, 
afiirming  him  to  be  guilty,  without 
which  the  ilTue  to  be  tried  is  not  joined. 
After  an  indiflment,  for  any  criminal 
matter,  is  read  in  court,  the  prifoner  at 
the  bar  is  alked.  wheiher  he  is  guilty, 
or  not  guilty,  of  the  indidlment  ? if 
he  anfwers,  not  guilty,  there  is  a re- 
plication by  the  clerk  of  the  arraign- 
ments from  the  crown,  by  continuing 
5 M a the 
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the  charge  of  tlie  guilt  upon  him,  which 
is  exprefled  in  the  word  culprit. 

The  term  culprit  is  a contraftion  of  the 
latin  culpabilis,  and  the  old  French  word 
prity  now  fret,  importing  that  he  is  rea- 
dy to  prove  the  criminal  guilty. 

CULROSS,  a pai  liament-town  of  Scot- 
land, lituated  on  the  river  Forth,  about 
twenty-three-miles  north-weft  of  Edin- 
burgh ! weft  long.  3“  34',  and  north  lat. 
<,6°'  8'. 

CULTURE SeeAcRicuLTURE. 

Cum  iTRE  of  hops,  <wheat,  barley,  &c. 
See  the  articles  Hop,  Wheat,  BaR.- 
i.EYf.Sowi.'iG,  Planting,  S^c. 

CULVERIN,  in  the  military  art,  a large 
cannon,  or  piece  of  artillery,  for  the 
kinds,  weight,  and  proportions  of  which, 
fee  the  article  Cannon. 

CULVERTAILED,  among  Ihip- weights, 
lignifies  the  faltening,  or  letting,  of  one 
timber  into  another,  fo  that  they  cannot 
flip  our,  as  the  carlings  into  the  beams 
ofafliip.  See  Carlings. 

CUMBERLAND,  one  of  the  moft  nor- 
therly counties  of  England,  feparated 
from  Scotland  by  the  frith  and  river 
of  Solway.  It  gives  the  title  of  duke 
to  his  royal  highnefs  William  duke  of 
Cumberland,  &c. 

■CUMMIN,  Curninum,  a genus  of  the 
pentandria-digynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
general  corolla  of  which  is  uniform  : 
the  (ingle  flowers  confift  each  of  five 
infiexo-emarginated,  and  fomewhat  un- 
equal petals  : there  is  no  pericarpium- : 
the  fruit  is  of  an  oval  figure,  and  ftri- 
ated : the  feeds  are  two,  of  an  oval 
figure,  convex  and  ftriated  on  one  fide, 
fmooth  and  plain  on  the  other. 
Cumin-feed  is  a good  carminative,  and 
ftomachic  ; and  is  given  with  good  fuccefs 
in  cholics,  vertigoes,  and  other  difeafes 
of  the  head. 

It  is  alfo  fuccefsfully  ufed  externally  m 
cataplafms  and  fomentations,  wherever 
a warm  difeutient  is  required.  Its  eflen- 
tia!  oil  is  one  of  the  belt  carminatives  in 
the  (hops  ; its  dofe  being  two  or  three 
drops  on  (tigar.  See  Anise. 

CUNEIFORM,  in  general,,  an  appellation 
given  to  whatever  refembles  a wedge. 

CuNEiFORM-BONE,  in  anatomy,  the  fe- 
venth  bone  of  the  cranium,  called  aifo 
os  bafilare,  and  os  fphenoides.  See  the 
article-SPHENOiDES. 

Cuneiform  BONES,  or  ossa  cu.nei- 
FORMIA,  are  alfo  three  bones  of  the 
foot,  all  dKFerent  in  their  fixes,  and 
articulated  with  the  os  navkulare. 


and  with  the  three  bones  of  the  metj. 
tarfus,  ■pzz.  thofe  which  fupport  the 
great  toe,  the  fecond,  and  the  thiril. 
See  Metatarsus,  and  Naviculare,' 

CUNETTE,  or  Cuvette,  in  fortilicai 
tion,  a deep  trench,  about  three  or  foot 
fathoms  wide,  funk  along  the  middle  of 
a dry  moat,  to  make  the  palTage  mote 
diflicult  to  the  enemy. 

CUNEUS,  the  wedge,  in  mechanics.  See 
the  article  Wedge. 

Cun  BUS,  in  antiquity,  a comjtany  of 
infantry,  drawn  up  in  form  of  a wedge, 
the  better  to  break  through  the  enemy’s 
ranks. 

This  was  alfcr  the  name  of  a feries  of 
benches  in  the  theatre  at  Athens,  nat- 
' rower  near  the  ftage,  and  broader  behinil, 

. in  refemblance  of  a wedgel 

Cuneus,  in  natural  hiltory,  a kind  of 
folllle  mufcle-fliells,  with  onefidemoch 
longer  than  the  other,  and  found  in  vail 
numbers  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Parabolic  Ctj a ^v 2,,  in  geometry.  Seethe 
article  Parabolic. 

CUNICULUS,  the  rabbit,  in  zoology, 
a well  known  animal  of  the  lepus,  or 
hare-kind,  with  an  abrupt  tail,  and  red 
eyes.  See  Hare  and  Rabbit. 

CUNILA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  didy. 
namia-gymnofperm-ia  clafs  of  pluiis, 
whofe  flower  confifts  of  a Angle  ringent 
petal  i the  lube  is  (horter  than  the  cup; 
the  upper  lip  is  ere£l,  fornicated  and 
cmarginated  ; the  lower  lip  is  very 
(lightly  divided  into  three  parts : there 
is  no  pericarpium,  the  fruit  being  (hutitp 
in  the  inner  neck  of  the  cup  ; there  ate 
four  ovated  feeds. 

CUNNINGHAM,  one  of  the  four  baili- 
wicks of  Scotland,  and  one'  of  the  three 
into  which  the  fliire  of  Aire  is  lubdivided. 
It  lies  north-eaft  of  Kyle.  Its  chief 
town  is  Irwin.  See  the  article  Aire. 

CUNNUS,  in  anatomy,  denotes  the  female 
pudendum.  See  Pudendum. 

CUP,  a veffel  of  capacity  of  varions  forms, 
and  materials,  chiefly  ufed  to  drink  out 
of. 

Cup,  among  botanifts,  the  fame  with  calyx. 
See  the  article  Calyx. 

CUPANIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
pentandfia-inonogynia  dais  of  plants, 
the  corolla  of  which  conlifts  of  five 
roundifli,  patent  petals,  Icfs  than  the 
Clip : the  fruit  is  a coriaceous  caplule, 
of  a turbinated  oval  figure,  formed  of 
three  valves,  and  containing  only  one 
cell;  the  feeds  are  fix  in  number,  and 
rgundifli ; each  has  a proper  receptacle 
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of  a companukted  figure,  and  crenated, 
furrounding  it, 

CUPOLA,  in  architeil'.ire,  a fpheiical 
vault;  or  the  round’ top  of  the  dome  of 
a church,  in  form  of  a cup  inverted.  See 

' the  article  Dome. 

CUPPEL,  or  CoppEL,  in  chemillry.  See 
the  article  Coppel. 

CUPPING,  in  furgery,  the  operation  of 
applying  cupping  gkfles  for  the  dif- 
charge  of  blood,  and  other  humours,  by 
thelkin. 

The  operation  of  cupping  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  particular  member  of  the 
body;  but  wherever  the  cupping  glafs 
is  applied,  it  is  fixed  upon  the  Ikin,  either 
intire  or  fcarified,  and  hence  we  have  a 
twofold  dillinftion  of  cupping.  Into  dry 
and  gorey. 

In  dry  cupping,  the  gkfs  adheres  to  the 
ikin,  by  expelling  or  rarefying  its  in- 
cluded air,  by  lighted  flax,  or  the  flame 
of  a burning  candle  within  it,  fo  that 

. the  glafs  is  preffed  upon  the  part  with  a 
confiderable  force,  by  the  external  air. 
The  ufe  of  this  dry  cupping  is  two- 
fold, either  to  make  a revulfion  of  the 
blood,  from  fome  particular  parts  sf- 
fcfted,  or  elfe  to  caufe  a derivation  of  it 
into  the  affefled  pait,  upon  which  the 
glafs  is  applied : hence  we  have  a reafon 
why  Hippocrates  orders  a large  cupprng- 
glais  to  be' applied  under  the  breafts  of  a 
woman  who  has  too  profufe  a dilcharge 

, ofhermenfes,  intending  thereby  to  make 
a revulfion  of  the  blood  upwards  from 
the  uterus.  Dry  cupping  is  alfo  ufed, 
with  fuccefs,  to  make  a revulfion,  by 
applying  the  glaffes  to  the  temples,  be- 
hind the  ears,  or  to  the  neck  and  fliould- 
ers,  for  the  removal  of  pains,  vertigoes, 
and  other  diforders  of  the  head  : they 
are  applied  to  the  upper  and  lower  limbs, 
to  derive  blood  and  fpirits  into  them, 
when  they  are  paralytic  ; and,  laftly,  to 
remove  the  fciatica,  and  other  pains  of 
the  joints.  The  operation  in  thefe  cafes 
is  to  be  repeated  upon  the  part,  till  it 
looks  very  red,  and  becomes  painful. 

In  Germany,  and  other  northern  coun- 
tries, cupping  is  much  oftener  joined 
with  fcarification,  than  tiled  alone  ; in 
which  cafe  the  part  is  firft  to' he  cupped, 
till  it  fwells  and  looks  red,  and  the  Ikin 
is  to  be  punfilured,  or  incifed,  by  the 
fcarifying  inftrumcnt. 

As  feveral  glalTes,  foraetiraes  fix  or  eight, 
sre  often  applied  at  once,  the  operator 
muft  manage  his  bufmefs  fo,  that  fome 
glaffes  may  be  filling,  while  he  is  Icari- 


fying,  and  adapting  the  others.  VVlieiS 
the  blood  ceafes  to  flow  fall  enough,  he 
muft  repeat  his  incifions,  dole  by  the 
former,  and  re-apply  the  cupping- glafles. 
The. operation  being  finilhed,  and  the 
Ikin  well  cleanfed  with  a I'ponge,  and 
warm  water,  it  is  next  to  be  rubbed  over 
with  a bit  of  deer’s  fuet,  tp  promote  the 
healing  : but  if  the  blood  ttill  continues 
to  flow,  the  Ikin  is  to  be  walhed  with 
fpitit  of  wine  and  hungary  water,  bind- 
ing it  up  with  a comprels  and  bandage. 
The  cupp'ing-glafs  and  inftrument  are 
reprefented  in  plate  LXIV.  fig.  a. 

This  inftrument  confifts  of  a brafs-box, 
on  one  of  whofe  fides  are  a number  of 
lancets,  moveable  by  a fpring  within  the 
box.  When  this  fide  is  applied  ta  the 
Ikin,  the  fpring  is  to  be  failed  by  the 
handle  A ; and  on  depreffing  the  button 
B,  it  caufes  the  lancets  to  pierce  the  Ikin 
all  at  once. 

Mix  Cupressi,  See  the  article  Nux. 

CUPRESSUS,  the  CYPRESS-tree,  a 
genus  of  the  monoecia-monadelphia  clafs 
of  plants,  having  no  corolla  ; the  calyx 
of  the  male  flower  is  a fquama  of  an' 
amentum  ; the  anlherte,  being  four  in 
number,  are  fcfiile.  and  have  no  fila- 
ments ; In  the  female  flower,  the  calyx 
contains  two,  and ' is  a fquama  of  a 

. ftrobilus : It  has  no  corolla,  there  are 
hollowed  points  in  the  place  of  ftyies  : 
there  is  no  pericarpium  : the  fruit  is  a 
fubglobofe  cone,  fliut  up,  opening  with 
poundifli  and  pointed  fquamas  ; under 
which  is  contained  the  teed,  being  an 
angular,  acuminated,  fmall  nut.  See 
plate  LXI.  fig.  3. 

CUR,  or  CYRUS,  ariverof  Afia,  which 
taking  its  rile  in  mount  Caucafus,  and 
running  fouth  through  Georgia,  and  the 
province  of  Chervan,  in  Perfia,  unites 
with  the  river  Arras,  or  -Araxes,  and 
continues  its  courfe  eaflward  to  the  Caf- 
pian  Sea. 

CURASSOW,  or  Curacao,  one  of  the 
ielferAntille-lflands,  fubjefil  totheDutch, 
and  fituated  in  68“  30',  weft  long.  ar.d 
12°  30',  north  lat. 

CURATE,  properly  fignifies  the  parfon, 
or- vicar  of  a parilh,  who  has  the  charge, 
or  cure,  of  the  parilhioners  fouls.  See 
the’ article  Cure. 

CuR-ATE,  alfo..  fignifies  a perfon  fuh- 
llituted  by  . the  incumbent,  to-  fcrve  his 
cure  in  his'  ftead.  A cure  is  to  be  li- 
Cenfed  or  admitted  by  the  bifliop  of  the 
diocele,  or  ordinary,  having  epifccpai 
jurifdiiflrbn,  ' By  the  ftatiite,  curates, 

licenfed 
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licenfed  by  the  bifliop,  are  to  be  appoint- 
ed by  him  a ftipend  not  exceeding  jo  1. 
per  annum,  nor  lefs  than  20  1. 

CURATOR,  among  civilians,  a perfon 
regularly  appointed  to  manage  die  affairs 
of  minoi-s,  or  perfons  mad,  deaf,  dumb, 
&c.  In  countries,  where  the  civil  law 
prevails,  minors  have  tutors  affigned 
them,  till  they  are  of  the  age  of  fourteen, 
between  which  and  twenty- five,  they 
have  curators  appointed  them.  There 
are  alfo  curators  for  the  e Hate  of  debtors, 
and  of  perfons  dying  without  heirs. 

Curator  of  an  uni^erfily,  in  the  united 
Netherlands,  an  officer  that  has  the  di- 
reftion  of  the  affairs  of  the  univerlity, 
fuch  as  the  fuperintendence  of  the  pro- 
fefforsj  the  management  of  the  revenues, 
&c.  thefe  officers,  being  eleilive,  are 
chofen  by  the  ftates  of  each  province. 
Leyden  has  three  curators. 

CURB,  in  the  manege,  a chain  of  iron, 
made  fall  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
branches  of  the  bridle,  in  a hole,  called 
the  eye,  and  running  over  the  horfe’s 
beard.  It  conlifls  of  thefe  three  parts, 
the  hook  fixed  to  the  eye  of  the  branch  ; 
the  chain  of  SS’s,  or  links  ; and  the  two 
rings  or  raailes.  Large  curbs,  provided 
they  be  round,  are  always  moft  gentle  : 
but  care  is  to  be  taken,  that  it  reft  in  its 
proper  place,  a little  above  the  beard, 
otherwife  the  bitmoiith  will  not  have  the 
effe£l  that  may  be  expefted  from  it. 
Englifh  watering  bits  have  no  curbs  ; the 
turkifli  bits  called  genettes,  have  a ring 
that  ferves  inftead  of  a curb. 

To  gi<ve  a.  leaf  upon  the  Curb,  is,  to 
lliorten  the  curb,' by^  laying  one  of  the 
inailes,  or  SS  like 'joints-  of  the  chain, 
over  the  reft. 

Curb  is  alfo  a hard  and  callous  fwell- 
ing,  that  runs  along  the.infide  of  a horfe’s 
hoof,  in  the  great  fihew  behind,  above 
the  top  of  the  horn,  which  makes  him 
halt,  and  go  lathe,  when  he  has  been 
heated.  It  is  to  be  cured. by  the  like  ap- 
plications as  are  prefcribed  in  the  fpavin. 
See  the  article  SPAVIN. 

CURCULIO,  in  zoology,  a genus  of 
beetles,  diftinguifhed  from ' the  other 
kinds,  by  having  the  antenpEe  affixed  to 
a long  horny  roftrum,  or  fnout of  thefe 
there  are  feveral  fpecies  enurherated  by 
authors. 

CURCUMA,  TURMERIC,  in  bolahy,  a 
genus  of  the  monandria  monogyhia  clafs 
of  plants,  the  tube  of  whofe 'corolla,  being 
raonopetalous,  is  narrow  ; it's  lihib  is  di- 
vided into  three  fegments,  which  are  of  a 
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lanceolaled  _ figure,  and  patent ; the 
neftarium  is  compofed  of  a fingle  leaf 
of  an  oyated,  but  pointed  h’gure;  it  is 
larger  than  the  fegments  of  the  petal,  and 
is  inferted  into  the  larger  finus  made  by 
its  opening  : the  fruit  is  a roundilh  cap. 
fule,  compofed  of  three  valves,  and  con- 
taining three  cells,  in  each  of  which  there 
are  a great  number  of  feeds.  See  the 
article  Turmeric. 

CURDISTAN,  a province  of  Perlia,  hav. 
ing  Turcomania,  or  Armenia,  on  the 
north,  and  Eyraca  Arabic,  or  Chaldea, 
on  the  fouih. 

CURDLING,  the  coagulating  any  fluid 
body,  elpecially  milk. 

It  is  faid  that,  at  Florence,  they  curdle 

, their  milk,  for  the  making  of  cheefe, 
with  artichoke-flowers,  inftead  of  the 
rennet  ufed  among  us,  for  that  purpofe, 
The  milk  of  women  newly  delivered  is 
apt  to  curdle  in  their  breafts,  which  oc- 
cafipns  violent  pains.  It  ariles  from  the 
want  of  being  fucked,  whence  the  cure 
and  prevention  oL  this  diforder  is  eafily 
effefted. 

.CURE  of  fouls,  a benefice  in  the  chriliian 
church,- the  incumbent  whereof  has  the 
direftion  of  confciences  within  a parifli. 
This  fight  is  . by  the  canonitts  called  a 
cure  in  foro  interiore  tantum,  to  diftin- 
guifli  it  from  a cure  in  foro  exteriors,  fuch 
as  arch-deacons,  fs’r.  have. 

CURETES,  in  antiquity,  a fort  of  prielis 
called  alfo  corybantes,  being,  as  Ibme 
relate,  the  fame  with  vyhat  the  druids 
and  bards  were  afterwards  arapng  the 
Gauls.  They  are  faid  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally pf  Mount  Ida  in  Phrygia  ; and 
to  have  been  ufed  to  dance,  at  the  noife 
of  tabors  and  caft-anrtta’s. 

'CURFEW,  or  CouRFEW,  a fignal  given 
in  cities,  taken  in  war,  &V.  10  the  in- 
habitants to  go  to  bed.  Pafquin  fays, 
it  was  fo  called, , as  beipg  intended  to 
advertife  the  people,  to  fecure  therafelves 
from  the  robberies  and-  debaucheries  ol 
the  night.  , 

The  moft  eminent  curfew  in  Englanil 
was  thgt  eftabliflred  by  Wliliain  the 
conqueror,  who  appointed,  under  le- 
vere  penalties,  that,  at  the-  ringing 
of  a bell,  at.  eight  o’clock  in  the  eve- 
ning,’every  one  fcould  put  out  tbeit 
lights  and  fires,  and  go  to  bed  ; whence 
to  tlifs  day,  a bell,  rung  about  that  time, 
is  called  a curfew-bell. 

CURIA,  in  roman  antiquity.  . a c.erlaiii 
divifion,  or  portion  of  a tribe.  Romu- 
lus divided  the  people  into  thirty  cuti*) 
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or  wards,  whereof  there  were  fen'in  every 
tribe,  that  each  might  keep  the  cere- 
monies of  their  feafts  and  facrifices  in 
the  temple,  or  holy  place,  appointed  for 
every  curia.  The  pried:  of  the  curia  was 
called  curio.  See  the  article  Ctjrio. 

Curia,  in  the  englifti  law,  generally  fig- 
nifies  a court  j and  has  been  taken  for 
the  cudom'ary  tenants,  who  do  their  fuit 
andfervice  at  the  couit  of  the  Lord.  See 
the  article  Court. 

Curia  aqu<e  curfus,  a court  held  by  the 
lord  of  the  manor  of  Gravefend,  for  the 
better  management  of  barges  and  boats 
that  ufe  the  paffage  on  the  Thames,  be- 
tween that  place  and  London,  &c. 

Curia  CL  AUDEN  DA,  a writ  that  lies,  to 
compel  a man  to  make  a fence,  or  wall, 
between  his  lands  and  that  of  the  plain- 
tiff. 

Curia  domini,  fignifies  the  Lord’s  houfe, 
hall,  or  court,  where  all  the  tenants  at- 
tend at  the  time  of  holding  courts. 

Curia  penticiarum,  a court  held  by 
the  Iheriff  of  Cheder  in  a place  there, 
called  the  Pendice,  or  Pentice. 

CURIASS,  or  Curiasse.  See  the  article 

CURIASSE. 

CURING,  a term  ufed  for  the  preferving 
filh,  flelh,  and  other  animal  fubdances, 
by  means  of  certain  additions  of  things, 
to  prevent  putrefadlion.  One  great 
method  of  doing  this,  is  by  fmoking 
the  bodies  with  the  fmoke  of  wood,  or 
rubbing  them  with  fait,  nitre,  &c. 

CURIO,  in  roman  antiquity,  the  chief 
and  pried  of  each  curia,  or  ward,  whofe 
bufinefs  was  to  officiate  at  the  facrifices 
of  the  curia,  called  curionia,  and  pro- 
vide for  them,  the  curia  furnifliing  him 
with  a fum  of  money  on  that  confidera- 
tion.  See  the  article  CuRiA. 

CURLED  LEAF,  the  fame  with  crifp 
leaf.  See  plate  LXIV.  fig.  3.  and  the 
article  Crisp. 

CURLE'W,  in  ornithology,  the  engliffi 
name  of  the  numenius,  with  an  arcuated 
beak,  and  black  wings  with  white  fpots. 

' See  the  article  Numenius. 

CURRANS,  or  Currants,  the  fruit 
of  a fpecies  of  groflularia.  See  the  arti- 
cle Grossularia. 

The  white  and  red  fort  are  modly  ufed, 
for  the  black,  and  chiefly  the  leaves, 
upon  fil'd  coming  out,  are  in  ufe  to  fla- 
vour englifli  fpirits,  and  counterfeit 
french  brandy.  Currans  greatly  alTwage 
drought,  cool  and  fortify  the  ftomach, 
and  help  digeftion. 

pURRANTs  5fo  fignify  a fmaller  kind  of 
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grapes  brought  principally  from  Zant 
and  Cephalonia.  They  are  gathered  off 
the  bunches,  and  laid  to  dry  in  the  fun, 
and  fo  put  up  in  large  butts.  They  are 
opening  and  pefloral,  but  are  more  ufed 
in  the  kitchen,  than  in  medicine. 

Currants  the  hundred  weight  pay  on 
importation  1 1.  ss.  ij-|4-d.  and  dravy 
back  on  exportation  il.  os.  7— J-Jd- 
If  imported  in  Venetian  (liips,  they  pay 
theiialb.  il.  3s.  and  drawback 

il.  IS.  S^g  ?d.  In  other  foreign  bottoms 
they  pay  il.  7's.  4Y§4d.  and  draw  back 

il.  5S.  6.54^d. 

CURRENT,  in  hydrography,  a ftream  or 
flux  of  water  in  any  direftion.  In  the 
fea,  they  are  either  natural,  occafioned 
by  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  round 
its  axis,  or  accidental  caufed  by  the 
water’s  being  driyen  againft  promon- 
tories, or  into  gulphs  and  ftreights,  where 
wanting  room  to  fpread  they  are  driven 
back,  and  thus  diftuib  the  ordinary  flux 
of  the  fea.  Dr.  Halley  makes  it  highly 
probable  that  in  the  Downs,  there  are 
under  currents,  by  which  as  much  water 
is  carried  out  as  is  brought  in  by  the 
upper  currents. 

Currents  in  navigation,  are  certain  fet- 
tings  of  the  ftream,  by  which  ftiipsare  com- 
pelled to  alter  their  courfe  or  velocity,  or 
both,  and  fubmit  to  the  motion  knprefled 
upon  them  by  the  curfent.  The  know, 
ledge  of  them  being  fo  neceflary  an  ar- 
ticle in  navigation,  we  fliall  lliew  a more 
accurate  way  of  difcovering  the  way  they 
fet,  together  with  their  ftrength,  than  that 
of  gueffing  by  the  ripplings  of  the  water, 
and  by  the  driving  of  the  froth  along 
fhore.  Take  your  fiiip’s  boat,  with  three 
or  four  men,  a compafs,  a log  line  with 
a large  log  to  it,  and  a kettle  or  iron  pot 
with  a quoil  or  two  of  inch  rope  faftened 
to  its  bale.  ’When  at  a proper  diftance 
from  the  Ihip,  heave  your  kettle  over- 
board, and  let  it  fink  eighty  or  a hund- 
red fathom,  which  will  ride  the  boat 
nearly  as  fall  as  if  at  anchor.  Heave 
your  log,  and  turn  your  half  minute 
glafs,  obferving  at  the  fame  time,  to  fet 
the  drift  of  the  log  by  the  compafs,  then 
will  the  knots  run  out  during  the  half 
minute,  give  the  current’s  ftrength,  and 
the  compafs  its  fetting.  Now  to  know 
how  to  make  proper  allowances  for  cur- 
rents, it  is  evident,  if  a current  fets  juft 
with  the  courfe  of  the  fliip,  then  the 
motion  of  the  Ihip  is  increafed  by  as 
much  as  is  th6  drift  or  velocity  of  the 
current. 
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current.  And  if  a current  fets  direflly 
Bgainft  the  ihip's  couife,  then  the  mo- 
tion is  retarded  in  proportion  to  the  ve- 
locity of  the  currfent.  Hence  it  is  plain, 
I.  If  the  velocity  of  the  current  be  lei's 
than  that  of  the  fhip,  then  the  ihip  will 
get  fo  much  a head,  as  is  the  difference 
of  thefe  velocities,  z.  If  the  velocity  of 
the  ihip,  then  the  fliip  will  fall  fo  much 
aftern  as  is  the  difference  of  thefe  ve- 
locities. 3.  If  the  velocity  of  the  cur- 
rent be  equal  to  that  of  the  fhip,  then 
the  ihip  will  Hand  ftill,  the  one  velocity 
deftroying  the  other. 

If  the  current  thwarts  the  courfe  of  a 
Ihip,  then  it  not  only  lelfens  or  augments 
her  velocity,  but  gives  her  a new  di- 
reffion  compounded  of  the  courfe  fhe 
fleers,  and  the  fettin'g  of  the  current. 
Suppofe  a Ihip  fails  by  the  compafs  di- 
reflly  fouth,  96  miles  in  14  hours,  in  a 
current  that  fets  call  45  miles  in  the 
fame  time.  Required  the  Ihip’s  true  courfe 
and  diftance. ' To  folve  the  problem, 
geometrically,  draw  AD  to  reprefent  the 
i'outh  and  north  line  of  the  iliip  at  A 
equal  to  96:  from  D draw  DC  perpen- 
dicular to  AD  equal  to  45,  and  join  AC. 
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Then  C will  be  the  fhip’s  true  place, 
AC  her  true  diftance,  and  ^ the  angle 
CAD  the  true  courfe.  To  find  which, 
trigonometrically  fay.  As  AD  the  ap- 
parent diftance  is  to  DC,  the  current’s 
motion,  fo  is  the  radius  to  the  tangent 
of  the  true  courfe  DAC,  Confequently 
the  fhip’s  true  courfe  in  the  prefent  cafe 
will  be  found  S.  S.  E.  37' eafterly. 
Then  for  the  true  diftance  AC,  it  will  be 
as‘  the  fine  of  the  courfe  A : is  to  the 
departure  DC  •.  s radius  : to  the  true 
diftance  AC  =:  106  miles. 

Again,  fuppofe  a fhip  fails  fouth  eaft  120 
miles  in  20  hours,  in  a current  that  fets 
weft  by  north,  at  the  rate  of  two  miles 
an  hour;  required  the  fliip’s  true  courfe 
and. diftance  failed  in  that  time.  To 
folve  this  geometricallv.  Hiving  drawn 
the  compafs,  N.  E.  S,  'W»  (p-Sis  LXII, 


fig.  6.)  let  C reprefent  the  place  the 
fhip  failed  from,  draw  the  fouth  eaft  line 
C A,  which  make  equal  to  iio,  then 
w,ni  A be  the  place  the  Ihip  caped  at. 
From  A draw  A B parallel  to  the  W. 
by  N.  line,  CD,  and  equal  to  40,  the 
motion  of  the  current  in  20  hours,  and 
join  C B j then  B will  he  the  flhp’s  true 
place  at  the  end  of  twenty  hours,  CB 
her  true  diftance,  and  the  angle  S C B 
her  true  cotufe.  To  folve  it  trigo- 
nometrically.  In  the  triangle  A B C are 
given  C A iso>  AB  40,  and  the  angle 
CAB  equal  to  34°  45',  the  diftance 
between  the  E.  by  S.  and  S.  E.  lines  j 
whence  the  angles  B and  C will  be  found 
by  cafe  4th  of  oblique  trigonometry,  thus 
B zr  III"  52',  and  the  angle  A C B z: 
14°  23'.  Hence  the  true  couife  is  S.  S.E. 

. 2°  7'eafterly.  Then  for  the  true  diftance 
CB,  it  will  be  found,  by  cale  2d  of  ob- 
lique trigonometry  equal  to  89,53  miles. 
See  the  articles  Triangle,  Trigo- 
nometry, Compass,  &c. 

CURRIERS,  tliofe  who  drefs  and  colour 
leather  after  it  comes  from  the  tan-yard. 
Perfons  iti  London  putting  leather  to  be 
curried  to  any  but  freemen  of  the  cur- 
riers company,  and  fuch  curriers  not 
currying  the  leather  fufficiently,  fhall 
forfeit  the  wares  or  the  value  of  them. 
And  by  12  George  II.  cap.  xxv. 
Curriers  are  to  curry  leather  fent  to 
them,  in  Gxteen  days  between  Michael- 
mas and  Lady-day,  and  in  eight  days 
the  reft  of  the  year,  or  fliall  forfeit  jl. 
on  conviftion  before  a juftice  of  peace. 

CURRYING,  the  method  of  preparing 
leather  with  oil,  tallow,  &c. 

The  chief  bufinefs  is  to  foften  and  fouple 
cows  and  calves  Ikins,  which  make  the 
upper  leathers  and  quarters  of  (hoes, 
coverings  of  faddles,  coaches,  and  other 
things  which  mull  keep  out  water. 
1.  Thefe  (kins,  after  coming  from  the 
tanner’s  yard,  having  many  flelliy  fibres 
on  them,  the  currier  foaks  them  forae 
time  in  common  water.  2.  He  takes 
them  out  and  flretches  them  on  a very 
even  wooden  horfe ; then  with  a paring 
knife,  he  fcrapes  oft'  all  the  fuperfluous 
flelh,  and  puts  them  in  to  foak  again. 
3.  He  puts  them  wet  on  a hurdle,  and 
traffl|)les  them  with  his  heels,  till  they 
begin  to  .grow  foft  and  pliant.  4.  He 
foaks  them  in'train  oil,  which,  by  its 
unfluous  quality,  is  the  belt  liquor 
for  this,  purpofe.  5.  He  fpteads  them 
on  large  tables,  and  fallens  them  at  the 
end$. . There  with  the  help  of  an  in? 

ftrutneiis 
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{iniment  called  a pummel,  wliich  Is  a 
thick  piece  of  wood,  the  under  fide 
whereof  is  full  of  furrows  croffing  each 
other,  he  folds,  fqueezes,  and  moves 
them  forwards  and  backwards  feveral 
times,  under  the  teeth  of  this  inftrument, 
■which  breaks  their  too  great  ftiffnefs. 
This  is  what  is  properly  called  curry- 
ing. The  order  and  number  of  thefe 
operations  is  varied  by  different  curriers, 
but  the  material  part  is  always  the  fame. 
6.  After  the  Ikins  are  curriedi  there 
may  be  occafion  to  colour  them.  The 
colours  are  black,  white,  red,  yellow, 
green:  the  other  colours  are  given  by 
the  ikinners,  who  differ  from  curriers  in 
thisj  that  they  apply  their  colours  on 
the  flefli  fide ; the  curriers  on  thfe  hair 
fide.  In  order  to  whiten  (kins,  they 
are  rubbed  with  lumps  of  chalk,  or 
white  lead,  and  afterwards  with  ppmice- 
ftone.  7.  When  a Ikin  is  to  be  made 
black,  after  having  oiled  and  dried  it, 
be  paffes  over  it  a puff  dipt  in  water 
impregnated  with  iron,  and  after  this 
firft  wetting)  he  gives  it  another  in  a 
water  prepared  with  foot,  vinegar,  and 
gum  arabic.  Thefe  different  dyes  gra- 
dually turn  the  Ikin  black,  and  the  ope- 
rations are  repeated  till  it  be  of  a Ihining 
black.  The  grain  and  wrinkles  which 
contribute  to  the  fouplenefsof  calves  and 
cows  leather,  are  made  by  the  reiterated 
folds  given  to  the  Ikin  in  every  direflion, 
and  by  the  care  taken  to  fcrdpe  off  all 
hard  parts  on  the  coloured  fide. 

CURSITOR,  a clerk  belonging  to  the 
court  of  chancery,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is 
to  make  out  original  writs.  In  the 
ftatute  18  Edw,  III.  they  are  called 
clerks  of  courfe,  and  are  twenty-four 
in  number,  making  a corporation  of 
tliemfelves.  To  each  of  them  is  allow- 
ed a divifion  of  certain  counties,  into 
which  they  iffue  out  the  original  writs 
required  by  the  fubjeft. 

CURSOR,  in  mathematical  iiiftrUmentS, 
is  any  fmall  piece’  that  Hides,  as  the  piece 
in  an  equinoflial  ring-dial  that  Hides  to 
the  day  of  the  month;  the  little  label  of 
brafs  divided  like  a line  of  fines,  and  Hid- 
ing in  a groove  along  the  middle  of  ano- 
ther label,  reprefenting  the  horkon  in  the 
anaiemma;  and  iikewife  a brafs  point 
fcrewed  on  thebeam-compaffes, which  may 
be  moved  along  the  beam  for  the  ftriking 
t>f  greater  or  lei’s  circles.  See  the  articles 
Analemma,  Bemn  Compasses,  &c. 

CURTAILING,  in  farriery,  is  the  dock- 
ing or  cutting  off  a horle’s  tail. 
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This  prafliCe  is  no  where  fo  much  ufed 
as  in  England,  it  being  a popular  opi- 
nion, that  the  taking  away  tile  tail,  makes 
the  horfe’s  chine  or  back  much  ftronger, 
and  more  able  to  fupport  a burden. 

CURTATE  DISTANCE,  in  aftronomy, 
the  dlftance  of  a planet  from  the  futi 
to  that  point  where  a perpendicular  let 
fall  from  the  planet  meets  with  the 
ecliptic. 

CURTATION,  in  aftronomy,  is  the  in- 
terval between  a planet’s  diftance  from 
the  fun,  and  the  curtate  diftance. 

CURTESY,  or  Courtesy.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Courtesy. 

CURTEYN,  curtanUi  in  the  britilh  cuf- 
toms,  king  Edward  the  confeffor’s  fword, 
borne  before  the  prince  at  coronations  : 
its  point  is  faid  to  be  broken  off,  as  an 
emblem  of  mercy. 

CURTIN,  Curtain,  or  Courtin,  in 
fortification,  is  that  part  of  the  rampart 
of  a place  which  is  betwixt  the  flanks  of 
two  baftions  bordered  with  a parapet  five 
feet  high,  behind  which  the  Ibldiers  ftand 
to  fire  upon  the  covered  way,  and  into  the 
moat.  As  it  is  the  heft  defended  of  any 
part  of  the  rampart,  befiegers  never  carry 
on  their  attacks  againft  the  ctirtin,  but 
agairift  the  faces  of  the  baftions,  becaufe 
of  their  being  defended  only  by  one  flank. 

Angle  of  the  CuRTiN,  that  contained  be- 
tween the  curtin  and  the  flank. 

Complement  of  the  Curtin.  See  the  article 

COMPI.EMENT. 

CUR'\fATOR  COCCYGIS,  in  anatomy,  a 
name  given  by  Albinus  to  a mufcle  of 
the  coccyx,  difcovered  by  himfelf,  and 
not  defcribed  by  any  other  author. 

It  arifes  with  a double  head,  one  from  the 
inner  and  the  other  from  the  lower  and 
lateral  part  of  the  os  facrum  ; and  de- 
fcending,  terminates  in  three  extremities; 
He  gave  the  name  from  its  office,  which 
is  the  bending  the  coccyx. 

CURVATURE  of  a line,  is  the  peculiar 
manner  of  its  bending  orflexure  by  which 
it  becomes  a curve  of  fuch  and  fuch  pe- 
culiar properties. 

Any  two  arches  of  curve  lines  touch  each 
other  when  the  fame  right  line  is  the  tan- 
gent of  both  at  the  fame  point ; but  when 
they’ are  applied  upon  each  other  in  this 
manner,  they  never  perfeflly  coincide, 
unlefs  they  are  fimilar  arches  of  equal 
and  fimilar  figures  : and  the  curvature 
of  lines  admit  of  indefinite  variety.  Be- 
caufe  the  curvature  is  uniform  in  a given, 
circle,  and  may  be  varied  at  pleafure  in 
them,  by  enlarging  or  diminiijiing  their 
« N ' dia- 
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diaraefcrs  : the  curvature  of  circles  ferves 
for  meaf'iring  that  ol  other  lines. 

Of  all  the  circles  that  touch  a curve  in 
any  given  point,  that  is  faid  to  have  the 
lame  curvature  with  it,  which  touches  it 
fo  clofdly,  that  no  circle  can  be  drawn 
through  the  point  of  contadl  between 
them.  And  this  circle  is  called  the  cir- 
cle of  curvature  ; its  center,  the  center  of 
cucvature  ; and  its  fenridiameter,  the  ray 
of  curvature  belonging  to  the  point  of 
contafl.  As  in  all  figuies,  reclilinear 
ones  excepted,  the  poGtion  of  the  tangent 
is  continually  varying ; fo  the  curvature 
is  continually  varying  in  ail  curvilinear 
figures,  the  circle  only  excepted.  As  the 
curve  is  feparated  from  its  tangent  by  its 
curvature,  fo  it  is  feparated  from  the  cir-- 
cle  of  curvature  in  confequcnce  of  the 
increafe  or  decreafe  of  its  curvature : 
and  as  its  curvature  is  greater  or  lefs, 
according  as  it  is  more  or  lefs  inflefled 
from  the  tangent,  fo  the  variaiion  of  cur- 
vature is  greater  or  lefs,  according  as 
it  is  more  or  lefs  feparated  from  the  cir- 
cle of  curvature. 

When  any  two  curve  lines  touch  each 
other  in  fuch  a manner  that  no  circle  can 
pafs  between  them,  they  mull;  have  the 
fame  curvature  ; forthe  circle  that  touches 
the  one  fo  clofely  that  no  circle  can  pafs 
between  them,  mull  touch  the  other  in 
the  fame  manner..  And  it  can  be  made 
appear,  that  circles  may  touch  curve  lines 
in  ibis  manner  ; that  there  may  be  inde- 
finite degrees  of  more  or  lefs  intimale 
eontaft  between  the  curve  and  the  circle 
of  curvature  ; and  that  a conic  feiSlioii 
may  be  defcrilled  that  fliatl  have  the  fame 
curvature  with  a- given  line  at  a given 
point,  and  the  lame  variation  of  a cur- 
vature, or  a contact  of  the  fame  kind 
with  the  circle  of  curvature.  The  rays 
of  curvature  of  fimilar  ar  ches,  in  ftmilar 
figures,  are  in  the  fame  ratio  as  any  ho- 
r/.ologous  lines  of  thefe  figures,  and  the 
variation  of  curvature  is  the  fame.  See 
tire  article  Curve. 

^URVE,  in  geometry,  a line  which  run- 
ning on  continually  in  all  dii'eflions, 
may  be  cut  by  one  right  line  in  more 
points  than  one. 

Curves  are  divided  into  algebraical  or 
geometrical  and  tranfcendental. 
Geometi'ical  or  algebraical  curves  are 
thofe  whofe  ordinates  and  afafcrlfes  being 
right  lines,  the  natui'e  thereof  can  be 
expreiTedby  a finite  equation  haying  thofe 
ordinates  and  abfcilfes  in  it. 
Tranfcendental  curve,  is  fuc}i  js  when 


expreffed'  by^an  equation,  one  of  the  terms' 
thereof  is  a variable  quantity.  See  the 
article  Transcendental. 
Geometrical  lines  or  curves  are  divided 
into  orders,  according  to  the  number  of 
dimenlions  of  the  equation  expi'elTing  tlie 
relation  between  the  ordinates  and  ab- 
fciU'es,  or  according  to  the  number  of 
points,  by  which  they  may  be  cut  by  a 
right  line.  So  that  a line  of  the  firft  or- 
der,  will  be  only  a right  line  exprelfed 
by  theequationji^-ajc -b  ino,  Aline 
of  the  fecond  or  qiiadratic  order,  will  be 
the  conic  feftions  and  circle  whofe  mod 
general  equation  Uy^Jr  ax  + b Xy  +a* 
+ d X + e~  o.  A line  of  the  third  or- 
der, is  that  whofe  equation  has  three  di. 
mentions,  or  may  be  cut  by  a right  line 
in  three  points,  whofe  moft  general  equa- 
tion is_))3  ax  -y  b xy'^  -ycx^  -ffix-f-e 
'xy+fx^  — Aline 

ol  the  fourth  order,  is  thqt  whofe  equa. 
tion  has  four  dimerlioeis,  or  which  may 
be  cut  in  four  points  by  a right  line, 
whofe  moft  general  equation  is  y*  + 
ax-\-b  + c.Y^  -b  dx  + e Xj^-b/v^f 
gx-  + hx  + kxy-^r  lx* in -b « 

-b  ? o.  And  lb  on. 

And  a curve  of  the  firft  kind  (for  a right 
line  is  not  to  he  reckoned  among  curves) 
is  the  fame  with  a line  of  the  fecond  or- 
der; and  a.  curve  of  the  fecond  order, 
the  fame  as  a line  of  the  third;  and  a 
Ihic  of  an  infinite  order,  is  that  which  a 
right  line  can  cut  in  an  infinite  rraratiet 
of  points,  fuch  as  a fpiral,  qiiadratrix, 
cycloid,  the  figures  of  the  fines,  tangents, 
fecants,  and  every  line  which  is  gene- 
rated by  the  infinite  revolutions  of  a cir- 
cle or  wheel. 

For  the  various  curves  of  the  firft  order 
and  their  properties,  fee  the  articles 
Conic-sections,  Parabola,  Hv- 
PERBOLA,  Ellipsis,  &c. 

As  to  the  curves  of  the  fecond  order.  Sis 
Ifaac  Newton  obferves  they  have  pacts 
and  properties  fimilar  to  thole  of  the  Mi 
thus  as  the  conic-feiSlions  have  diameters 
and  axes,  the  lines  cut  by  thefe  are  called 
ordinates,  and  the  inteifeflion  of  the 
curve  and  diameter,  the  vertex ; fo  in 
curves  of  the  fecond  order,  any  two  pa- 
rallel lines  being  drawn  fo  as  to  meet  tits 
curve  in  three  points,  a right  line  cutting 
thefe  parallels  fo  as  that  the  fum  of  the 
two  parts  betvi'een  the  fecant  and  the 
curve  on  one  fide,  is  equal  to  the  third 
part  terminated  by  the  curve  on  the  otlieE 
fide,  will  cut  in  the  lame  manner  all 
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othef  rigVrt  lines  parallel  to  thefe,  and 
meet  the  curve  in  three  parts,  fo  as  that 
the  fum  of  the  two  parts  on  one  fide 
will  be  (fill  equal  to  the  third  part  on  the 
other  fide. 

Thefe  three  parts,-  therefore,  thus  equal, 
may  be  called  ordinates  or  appli’cates  : the 
fecant  may  be  ftiled  the  diameter  ; the 
ihterfeftion  of  the  diameter  and  the  curve, 
the  vertex  j and  the  point  of  concoiirfe 
of  any  two  diameters,  the  center.  And 
if  the  diameter  be  normal  to  the  ordi- 
nates, it  may  be  called  axis;  and  that 
point  where  all  the  diameters  terminate, 
the  general  center.  Again,  as  an  hyper- 
bola of  the  lirfl;  order  has  two  aH'ymp- 
totes  ; that  of  the  fecond,  three  ; that  of 
the  third,  four,  &c.  and  as  the  parts  of 
any  right  line  lying  between  the  conic 
hyperbola  and  its  two  alTymptotes  are 
every  where  equal,  fo  in  the  hypeibola 
of  the  fecOnd  order,  if  any  right  line  be 
drawn  cutting  both  the  curve  and  its 
three  alTymptotes  in  three  points,  the  fum 
of  the  two  parts  of  that  right  line  being 
drawn  the  fame  way  from  any  two  af- 
fymptotes  to  two  points  of  the  curve, 
will  be  equal  to  a third  part  drawn  a 
contrary  way  from  the  third  alTymptote 
to  a third  point  of  the  curve.  Again, 
as  in  conic- feftions  not  parabolical,  the 
fquare  of  the  ordinate,  that  is  the  rect- 
angle under  the  ordinates  drawn  to  con- 
trary lides  of  the  diameter,  is  to  the  rect- 
angle of  the  parts  of  the  diameter  which 
are  terminated  at  the  vertices  of  the  ellip- 
lis  or  hyperbola,  as  the  latus  reCtum  is 
to  the  latus  tranfverfum  ; fo  in  non- 
parabolic curves  of  the  fecond  order,  a 
parallelopiped  under  the  three  ordinates 
is  to  a parallelopiped  under  the  parts 
of  the  diameter,  terminated  at  the  ordi- 
nates, and  the  three  vertices  of  the 
figure,  in  a certain  given  ratio:  in  which 
ratio,  if  you  take  three  right  lines  fitu- 
ated  at  the  three  parts  of' the  diameter 
between  the  vertices  of  the  figure,  one 
anfwering  to  another,  then  thefe  three 
right  lines  may  be  called  the  latera  refta 
ot  the  figure, and  the  parts  of  the  diameter 
between  the  vertices,  the  latera  tranfverfa. 
And  as  in  the  conic  parabola,  having  to 
one  and  the  fame  diameter  but  one  only 
vertex,  the  reflangle  under  the  ordinates 
is  equal  to  that  under  the  part  of  the  di- 
ameter cut  off  between  the  ordinates  and 
the  vertex,  and  the  latus  reflum  ; fo  in 
curves  of  the  fecond  order,  which  have 
but  two  vertices  to  the  fame  diameter,  the 
parallelepiped  u.ider  three  ordinate.-i,  is 


equal  to  the  parallelopiped  under  the  two 
parts  of  the  diameter,  cut  off  between  the 
ordinates  and  thofe  two  vertices  and  a 
given  right  line,  which  therefore  may  be 
called  the  latus  refilum.  Moreover,  as 
in  the  conic-fefilions,  when  two  parallels 
terminated  on  each  fide  of  the  curve,  are 
cut  by  two  other  parallels  terminated  on 
each  liy  the  curve,  the  firft  by  the  third, 
and  the  fecond  by  the  fourth  ; as  here 
the  refilangle  under  the  parts  of  the  firlf, 
is  to  the  refilangle  under  the  parts  of  the 
third  ; as  thereflangle  under  the  parts  of 
the  fecond,  is  to  that  under  the  parts  of 
the  fourth  ; fo  when  four  fuch  right  lines 
occur  in  a curve  of  the  fecond  kind,  each 
in  three  points,  then  lhall  the  parallelo- 
piped under  the  parts  of  the  firlt  right 
line,  be  to  that  under  the  parts  of  the 
third ; as  the  parallelopiped  under  the 
parts  of  the  fecond  line,  to  that  under 
the  parts  of  the  fourth.  Laftly,  the  legs 
of  curves,  both  of  the  firft,  fecond,  and 
higher  kinds,  are  either  of  the  parabolic 
or  hyperbolic  kind : an  hyperbolic  leg 
being  that  which  approaches  infinitely  to- 
wards fome  affymptote;  a parabolic, 
that  which  has  no  affymptote.  Thefe 
legs  are  heft  diftinguiftied  by  their  tan- 
gents; for  if  the  point  of  contaft  go  off 
to  an  infinite  diftance,  the  tangent  of  the 
hyperbolic  leg  will  coincide  with  the  af- 
fymptote ; and  that  of  the  paiabolic  leg 
recede  infinitely  and  vaniHi.  The  af- 
fymptote, therefore,  of  any  leg,  is  fqund 
by  (eeking  the  tangent  ot  that  leg  to  a 
point  infinitely  diftant ; and  the  bearing 
of  an  infinite  leg,  is  found  by  feeking 
the  pofition  of  a-right  line  parallel  to  the 
tangent,  when  the  point  of  contaft  is  inr 
finitely  remote : for  this  line  tends  the 
fame  way  towards  which  the  infinite  leg 
is  direfiled.  For  the  other  properties  of 
curves  of  the  ftcond  order,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  Mr,  Maclaurin’s  treatife  de  li- 
nearum  geometricarum  proprietatihus 
generalibus. 

Sirlfaac  Newton  reduces  all  curves  of 
the  fecond  order  to  the  four  following 
particular  equations,  ftill  exprefting  them 
all.  In  the  firft,  the  relation  between 
the  ordinate  and  the  abfeiffe,  making  the 
abfcilfe  x and  the  ordinate_y,  affuines  this 
form  xy'^  + ey  — ax^  -f-  bx'^+c  x+d.  In 
the  fecond  cafe,  the  equation  takes  this 
form  xy  — a x^  b x''-  c X Ar  d.  In  the 
third  cafe,  the  equation  \s  y-  — a x^  -f- 
bx'^  + cx  + d.  And  in  the  fourth  cafe, 
the  equation  is  of  this  form  y rr  a x^  + 
b x'’  + c X + d.  Under  thefe  four  cafes, 
5 N j;  th< 
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llie  fame  auihor  enumerates  feventy-two 
different  forms  of  curves,  to  which  he 
gives  different  names,  asambigenal,  cuf- 
pidated,  nodaled,  &c.  See  Ambigenal, 
Cuspidated,  Nodated. 

Of  thefe  feventy-two  curves,  nine  are  re- 
dundant  hyperbolas  without  diameters, 
having  three  allymptotes  including  a tri- 
angle; twelve  are  redundant  hyperbolas 
with  only  one  diameter  ; two  are  redun- 
dant hyperbolas  with  three  diameters  ; 
nine  are  redundant  hyperbolas  with  three 
affymptotes,  converging  to  a common 
point ; fix  are  deficient  hyperbolas  hav- 
ing no  diameters ; feven  are  defeflive 
hyperbolas  having  a diameter  9 fevep  are 
parabolic  hyperbolas  having  no  diameter; 
four  are  parabolic  hyperbolas  which  have 
^ diameter  ; four  are  hyperbolifins  of  the 
hyperbola  ; three  are  hyperbolifins  of  the 
elhpfe  9 two  are  hyperbolifins  of  the  pa- 
rabola ; one  a trident;  five  are  diverg- 
ing parabolas ; and  one  a cubical  para- 
bola. 

Eefides  thefe,  Mr.  Stirling  found  out 
four  more  fpecies  of  redundant  hyper- 
bolas, and  Mr.  Stone  two  mpre  of  the 
deficient  hyperbolas. 

Cenejis  of  of  the  fecond  order  by 

Jhadows,  If  (fays  Sir  Ifaac  Newton) 
upon  an  infinite  plane  illuminated  from 
a lucid  point  the  fliadows  of  figures  be 
projefled,  the  fliadows  of  the  conic  lec- 
tions will  be  always  conic feftions  ; thofe 
of  the  curves  of  the  fecond  kind,  will  be 
always  curves'  of  the  fecond  kind  ; thofe 
of  the  curves  of  the  third  kind,  will  be 
always  curves  of  the  third  kind,  and  fo 
on  in  infinitum.  And  as  a circle  by  pro- 
jefling  its  ftiadow  generates  all  the  conic 
fefilions,  fo  the  five  diverging  parabolas 
by  their  fliadows,  will  generate  and  ex- 
hibit all  the  rert  of  the  curves  of  the 
fecond  kind  : and  fo  fome  of  the  mofl: 
Ample  curves  of  the  other  kinds  maybe 
found  which  will  form  by  their  fliadovvs 
uponaplane,  projeiled  from  alucid  point, 
all  the  reft  of  the  curves  of  that  fame  kind. 

Curves  of  the  fecond  order  having  double 


points.  As  curves  of  the  fecond  order 
may  be  cut  by  a right  line  in  three  points; 
and  as  two  of  thefe  points  are  fometimes 
coincident,  thefe  coincident  interfeStions, 
whether  at  a finite  or  an  infinite dillance, 
are  called  the  double  point.  And  filch 
curves  as  have  this  double  point,  may  be 
defcribed  by  the  following  theorems, 
I.  If  two  angles  PAD,  P B D (plate 
LXTI.  fig.  7.)  whofe  magnitude  is  given, 
revolve  round  the  poles  A and  B given 
alfo  in  pofition,  and  their  legs  A P,  B P 
with  their  point  of  cpncourfe  P pafs  over 
another  right  line : the  other  two  legs 
AD,  B D with  their  point  of  concourfe 
D,  will  defc'ribe  a conic  feflion  palling 
through  the  poles  A,  B,  except  where 
that  line  happens  to  pafs  through  either 
of  the  poles  A or  B,  or  when  the  angles 
BAD,  A B D vanifli  together,  in  which 
cafes  the  point  will  defcribe  a right  line, 
3.  If  the  legs  AP,  BP  by  )heir  point 
of  concourfe  P delcribe  a,  conic  feftion 
palling  through  one  of  the  poles  A ; the 
other  two  A D,  B D,  with  their  point  of 
concourfp  D,  will  defcribe  a curve  of  the 
fecond  kind  pafling  through  the  other 
pole  B,  and  having  a double  point  in  the 
firft  pole  A,  unlel's  the  angles  BAD, 
A B D vanilh  tpgether ; in  which  cafe  the 
point  D will  delcribe  another  conic  fec- 
tion  palTing  through  the  pole  A.  3.  But 
if  the  conic  fefition,  defcribed  by  the  point 
P,  pafs  through  neither  of  the  poles  A,  B, 
the  point  D will  defcrihe  a curve'  of  the 
fecond  or  third  kind,  having  a double 
point : which  double  point  will  be  found 
in  the  concourfe  of  the  defcribing  legs 
A D,  B D,  when  the  two  angles  BAP, 
A B P vanilh  together.  And  the  curve 
defcribed  will  be  of  the  fecond  kind 
when  the  angles  BAD,  A B D vanilli 
together  ; otherwife  it  will  be  ol  the  third 
kind,  haying  two  other  double  points  in 
the  poles  A and  B.  See  Mr.  Maclau- 
fin’s  Organica  Geometria. 

The  general  equation  of  all  curves  of  the 
third  kind,  may  be  reduced  to  the  follov.'- 
ing  ten  particular  equations. 


+/■*  '^y'^-’rS^y^  -^h x'^y  iy'^  h xy  -s^ly 
d.' y*y-f xy^ -Vg  x’^yfh  xy'^-h-i  xy+ky 

3.  x-y'^.^fy^  i-gx^yfhy^-k-  ky 

4.  X ‘^y  ^ -Vfy  ^i-gj’  ^+bxy  + iy 
S- y^  +fxy'"^gxfv  + hy 
'b-y^+.fxy--\-,gxy  + hy  . 

y.  yi  + ex ^y  4-/.VJ'  ^+gxy^  fhy^  f i xy+  iy 

5.  x^y  + exyS-irfx-y+gy-+hxyfiy 
S-  x^y-\-ey^  ^rfxy'^- 'fgxy  + by 

iso,  X \y  + ef'^  -{-fy  ^-ygocy  + hy 
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As  it  is  a difficult  matter  to  underftand 
the  nature,  properties,  and  numbers  of 
the  curves  of  the  fecond  and  third  kinds, 
how  much  more  fo  muft  it  be  to  attain  to 
a glimpfe  of  that  infinite  nurnber  and 
variety  exprefled  by  the  equations  of  the 
fucceeding higher  dimenfions,not  to  men- 
tion the  infinite  number  of  curves  which 
do  not  lie  in  the  fame  plane.  Thofe 
who  have.a  mind  to  fee  how  far  this  doc- 
trine has  been  advanced,  with  regard  to 
the  curves  of  the  higher  kinds,  may  con- 
fult  Mr.  Maclaurin’s  treatife  above-men- 
tioned, and  Mr.  Brackonridge’s  Exerci- 
tatio  Geometrica  de  Curvarum  defcrip- 
tione. 

The  ufe  of  thefe  curves  in  geometry,  is 
to  folve  problems  by»their  interfeftions, 
and  to  conitruft  equations.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Construction. 

Caujlk  Curve.  See  Caustic. 

Diacaujlic  CvRVB.  See  Diacaustic. 

Exfotiential  Curve,  that  defined  by  an 
equation  wherein  is  an  exponential  quan- 

tity,  as  ;v  « , &c, 

Emily  of  CvKVES,  according  to  Wolfius, 
is  a congeries  of  feveral  curves  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  all  defined  by  the  fame  equa- 
tion of  an  in'determinate  degree  5 but  dif- 
ferently, according  to  thediverfity  of  their 
kinds.  For  example  : let  the  equation  of 

an  indeterminate  degree  be  ^x~y". 
If»iz:a,  ax  will  be  equal  toji’'.  If 
in—ly  then  will  a‘-x~y^.  If  »i~4, 
then  will  x—y*,  &.c,  all  which  curves 
ate  faid  to  be  of  the  fame  family^.  The 
equations,  however,  by  which  the  fami- 
lies of  curves  are  defined,  muft  not  be 
confounded  with  tranfcendental  ones ; 
tho’  with  regard  to  the  whole  family 
' they  be  of  an  indeterminate  degree,  yet 
with  refpedV  to  each  feveral  curve  of  the 
family,  they  are  determinate  ; whereas 
tranfcendental  equations  are  of  an  inde- 
finite degree  with  refpedl  to  the  fame 
curve. 

hfleclioa  of  a CvBVE.  See  Inflection. 

SEadrature  of  a Curve,  the  affigning  a 
fquare  equal  to  a curvilinear  fpace.  See 
the  article  Quadrature. 

Eogarithmic  CvEYE,  See  Logarithmic. 

Mechanical  Curve.  See  Mechanical, 

Regular  Curve.  See  Regular. 

EeSification  of  a Curve,  the  finding  a 
right  line  equal  to  a curve,  for  the  praxis 
of  which  fee  Rectification,  &c. 

Char  a8erijiic  triangle  of  a Curve.  See  the 
article  Characteristic. 

The  genefis  and  properties  of  ptirticulai: 


curves,  as  the  conchoid,  cycloid,  Sfr.  fee 
under  their  proper  heads.  Conchoid, 
Cycloid,  &c. 

CURVET,  or  Corvet,  in  the  manege,  an 
air  in  which  the  horfe’s  legs  are  railed 
higher  than  in  the  demi-volt  j being  a 
kind  of  leap  up,  and  a little  forwards, 
wherein  the  horfe  raifes  both  his  fore-legs 
at  ■once,  equally  advanced,  (when  he  is 
going  ftraight  forward  and  Dot  in  a cir- 
cle) and  as  hi^  fore-legs  are  falling,  he 
immediately  raifes  his  hind-legs,  equally 
advanced,  and  not  one  before  the  other  : 
fo  that  all  his  four  legs  are  in  the  air  at 
once;  and  as  he  fets  them  down,  he 

. marks  but  twice  with  them. 

CURVIROSTRA,  in  ornithology,  a fpe- 
cies  of  loxia,  with  the  two  chaps  bent  and, 
crofting  each  other ; whence  its  englifli 
name  crofs-beak.  See  Loxia. 

CqRViROSTRA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a name 
given  to  thole  foffile  cockles  which  have 
their  beak  Handing  not  in  the  middle  of 
the  Ihell,  but  inclining  to  one  or  the  other' 
fide. 

CURULE  chair,  in  roman  antiquity,  a 
chair  adorned  with  ivory,  wherein  the 
great  magiftrates  of  Rome  had  a right  to 
fit,  and  be  carried.  - 
'The  curule  magiftrates  were  the  aediles, 
the  prtetors,  cenfors,  and  confuls.  This 
chair  was  fitted  in  a kind  of  chariot, 
whence  it  had  its  name.  The  fenators 
who  had  borne  the  offices  of  tediles,  prae- 
tors, £?f.  were  carried  to  the  fenate-houfe 
in  this  chair,  as  were  alfo  thofe  who  tri- 
umphed, and  fuch  as  went  to  adminifter 
juftice,  &c.  See  .ffioiLE,  fs’c. 

Curule  statue.  See  the  .article  Sta- 

' TUE. 

CUSCO,  the  capital  city  of  Peru,  during 
the  reigns  of  the  incas  : it  is  ttill  a fine 
city,  and  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  and  Hands 
about  350  miles  eaft  of  Lima,  in  70“  vveft 
long,  and  13®  fouth  lat. 

CUSCUTA,  DODDER,  in  botany,  a genus 
of  the  tetrandria-digynia  clafs  of  plants, 
whofe  corolla  confitts  of  a fingle,  ovated 
petal,  a little  longer  than  the  cup,  divid- 
ed into  four  obtufe  fegments  at  the  inouih : 
the  pericarpium  is  flefhy,  roundifh,  and 
bilocular,  opening  horizontally  : the  feeds 
are  two.  See  plate  LXIV.  fig.  4. 

The  antients  recommended  it  as  a purge  ; 
however,  we  efteem  it  more  as  an  atte- 
nuant  and  aperient  in  obftruftions  of  the 
vifeera,  in  jaundices,  droplies,  and  other 
chronic  difeafes. 

CUSHION,  a foft  handfome  pillow  for 

perfons  to  lit  or  lean  upon. 

’ ' ' ’ ' CUSP, 
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CUSP,  in  aftronomy,  a tei’m  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  the  points  or  horns  of  the  moon,  or 
other  luminary. 

CUSPIDATED  PLANTS,  in  botany,  are 
fuch  plants  whole  leaves  are  pointed  like 
a fpear. 

Cuspidated  hyperbola,  that  vvhofe 
points  concur  in  the  angle  of  contaft, 
and  there  terminate.  See  Hyperbola.  . 

CUSTODE  ADMITTENDO,  andCuSTODE 
AMOVENDO,  are  writs  for  the  admitting 
or  leihoving  of  guardians.  See  the  article 
Guardian. 

CUSTOM,  a very  comprehenfive  term, 
denoting  the  manners,  ceremonies,  and 
fathions  of  a people,  cvhich  having  turn- 
ed into  a habit,  and  pafled  into  ufe, 
obtains  the  force  of  laws  ; in  which  fenfe 
5t  implies  fuch  ufages,  as,  though  vo- 
luntary at  firft,  are  yet,  by  praftice,  be- 
come neceffary. 

Cuftom  is  hence,  both  by  lawyers  and 
civilians,  defined  lex  non fcrifia,  a law, 
or  right,  not  written,  eftablithed  by  long 
ufage,  and  the  confent  of  our  anccftors: 
in  which  fenfe  it  Hands  oppofed  to  the  lex 
fcripta,  or  the  written  law. 

As  no  law  can  bind  people  without  their 
confent,  fo,  wherever  that  is  had,  and  a 
certain  rule  ufed  as  a law,  fuch  rule  gives 
it  the  force  of  a law  ; and  if  it  be  univer- 
fal,  then  it  is  dommon  lacv  : but  if  re- 
ftrained  to'  this  or  that  particular  place, 
it  is  cuIloii^. 

'Cuftom  had  its  beginning,  and  received 
the  fanffion  of  the  law,  thus  : when  a 
reafonable  afl:,  once  done,  was  found  to 
be  beneficial  to  the  people,  then  they  had 
frequent  recourfe  to  it;  and  by  rspeti- 
tions  thereof,  it  became  a cuftom,  which 
being  continued  ultra  tritaniurn,  time  out 
of  mind,  without  any  interruption,  it  ob- 
tained the  power  of  a law,  and  binds  the 
places,  .perfons,  and  things  concerned 
therein. 

All  cuftoras  ought  to  have  a reafonable 
commencement,  be  certain,  not  ambigu- 
ous, have  uninterrupted  continuance,  and 
not  be  againft  the  king’s  prerogative  : 
thefe  are  incidents  infeparable  : yet  a 
puftom  is  not  unreafonable  for  being  in- 
jurious to  private  perfons  and  interefts, 
fo  as  it  tends  to  the  general  advantage  of 
the  people  : but  if  any  cuftom  be  con- 
trary to  the  public  good,  or  if  it  injures 
a multitude,  and  beneTits  only  fome  cer- 
tain perfons,  fuch  -a  cuftom  is  repugnant 
to  the  laws  of  reaibn,  and  confequently 

-void.  Cuftom  mult  always  be  alledged 
in  rjiany  perfons^;  and  fo  it  may  beclaijn- 
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ed  by  copyholders,  or  the  inhabitants  of 
a place,  as  within  fuch  a county,  hundred 
city,  borough,  manor,  parifti.  ®'r.  ,bu{ 
regularly  they  lhall  not  alledge  a cuftom 
againft  a ftatute : nor  may  cuftom  be 
pleaded  againft  cuftom  ; though  afts  of 
parliament  do  not  always  take  away  the 
force  of  cuftoms.  The  general  cuftoms 
ufed  throughout  England,  being  thecom- 
mon  law,  are  to  be  determined  by  the 
judges,  who  can  over-rule  a cuftom  that 
is  againft  natural  reafon,  &c.  but  parti- 
Cular  cuftoms  are  determinable  by  jury, 
See  the  article  Prescription. 

Custom  of  London.  It  is  a cuftom  of 
London,  that  where  a perfon  is  educated 
in  one  trade,  he  may  fet  up  another;  that 
where  a woman  iifes  a trade,  without 
her  hufband,  (he  is  chargeable  alone,  as 
a feme  foie  merchant,  and  if  condemned, 
ftiall  be  pat  in  prifon  till  (lie  pays  the 
debt;  likewife  the  bail  for  her  are  liable, 
if  file  abfent  herfelf,  and  thehulband,  in 
thefe  cafes,  (hall  not  be  charged.  If  a 
debtor  be  a fugitive,  by  the  cuftom  of 
London,  he  may  be  arrefted  before  the 
day,  in  order  to  find  better  fecurity,  Sc. 
Thefe  are  cuftoms  of  this  city,  different 
from  thofe  of  other  places. 

Custom  of  merchants.  If  a merchant  • 
gives  a charafler  of  a ftranger  to  one 
who  fells  him  goods,  he  may  be  obliged 
to  fatisfy  the  debt  of  the  ftranger  for  the 
goods  fold,  by  the  cuftom  of  merchants. 
And  when  two  perfons  are  found  in  ar- 
rears, upon  an  account  grounded  on  the 
cuftom  of  merchants,  either  of  them  may 
be  charged  to  pay  the  whole  fum  due, 

Cu  s t OM  s , in  commerce,  the  tribute  or  toll, 
paid  by  merchants  to  the  king,  for  goods 
exported  or  imported : they  are  otlierwife 
called  duties';  See  Duty. 

Cuftoms  are  faid  to  be  due  to  tliekingof 
common  right : firft,  becanfe  the  fubjefl 
has  leave  to  depart  the  kingdom,  and  to 
export  the  commodities  thereof ; fecond- 
ly,  becanfe  of  the  intereft  that  the  king 
has  in  the  fea ; that  he  is  guardian  of, 
and  maintains  all  the  ports,  where  the 
commodities  are  exported  or  imported  i 
and,  laftly,  becaufe  the  king  ptoteSs 
merchants  from  enemies  and  pirates. 
Befidesi  the  king’s  title  to  cuftoms  by 
common  right,  certain  tonnage  and 
poundage  duties  are,  by  a£l  of  parlia- 
ment, granted  him  on  wines,  and  all 
merchandize,  goods,  &c.  The  word  cuP- 
toms  comprehends  magna  & antiqucKT 
tuma,  payab  m lof  our  own  native 

com- 
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commodities,  as  wool,  leather,  &c.  and 
farva  cuftuma,  are  cuftoms  payable  by 
merchants,  ttrangers,  and  denizens  : thefe 
began  in  the  reign  bf  king  Edward  I. 
when  the  parliament  granted  him  3d.  in 
the  pound  for  all  merchandizes  exported 
and  imported. 

Anno  6 Edward  III.  it  was  enafled, 
that  no  new  cuftoms  could  be  levied,  nor 
old  ones  increafed,  but  by  authority  of 
parliament.  But  though  the  king  can- 
not lay  new  duties  on  merchandizes, 
without  confent  of  parliament,  yet,  by 
his  prerogative,  he  may  reftrain  mer- 
chants from  tiading,  without  his  royal 
licence. 

In  cafe  goods  and  merchandife  are  brought 
by  a merchant  to  a port  or  haven,  and 
there  part  of  the  goods  are  fold,  but 
never  landed,  they  nuift  neverthelefs  pay 
the  cuftoms.  Ships  outward  bound,  and 
coming  from  beyond  fea,  having  goods 
or  merchandife  on  board,  are  to  be  en- 
tered at  the  cuftom-houfe,  and  the  cuftoms 
paid,  or  agreed  for,  under  penalties  and 
forfeiture  of  the  goods  : one  moiety  to 
the  king,  the  other  to  the  feizor,  &c. 
iz  Ch.  II.  cap.  4.  And  by  other  ftatutes, 
£nce  made,  foreign  goods,  taken  in  at 
fea  by  any  other  coafting  velfel,  fife,  and 
run  goods  concealed,  fiiall  be  forfeited, 
and  treble  value  : and  to  prevent  clan- 
deftine  running  of  goods,  if  any  foreign 
brandy,  ©’c.  is  imported  in  veflels  under 
forty  tuns,  the  importers  fliall  forfeit  the 
vcflel  and  brandy,  S and  ii  Geo.  I. 
Where  three  perfons  are  aflembled,  and 
armed  with  fire  arms,  &c.  to  be  affifting 
in  running  goods,  they  fliall  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  felony.  Alfo  two  'or  more  in 
company,  found  pafling  within  five  miles 
of  the  fea-coaft,  with  any  horfes,  carts, 
©c.  whereon  are  put  above  fix  pounds 
of  tea,  or  five  gallons  of  brandy,  or  oilier 
foreign  goods,  of  30  1.  value,  landed 
without  entry,  and  not  having  permits, 
who  fliall  'carry  any  offenlive  weapons, 
6fc.  or  alfault  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms, 
lhall  be  deemed  runners  of  goods,  be 
treated  as  felons,  and  the  goods  feized 
and  forfeited.  If  any  perfon  offers  any 
tea,  brandy,  &c.  to  fale,  without  a per- 
mit, the  perfons  to  whom  offered  may  leize 
and  carry  it  to  the  ne.xt  warelioufe  be- 
longing to  the  cuftoms  or  excife,  and 
fliall  be  entitled  to  a third  part  of  the 
produce  on  condemnation,  &c.  9 Geo.  II. 
"P-  35- 

The  cuftoms  of  goods  exported  and  im- 
ported thrfughout  England,  are  fsid  io 
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amoilnt  yearly  to  1,300,000!;  whereof 
thofe  of  the  port  of  London  make  one 
third  part,  fome  fay,  two  thirds.  The 
cuftoms  of  England  are  very  numerous, 
and  very  high  ; the  principal  are  the  du- 
ties of  tonnage  and  poundage.  See  the 
articles  Tonnage  and  Poundage. 

Custom-house,  an  office  eftablifhed  by 
the  king’s  authority  in  maritime  cities, 
or  port  towns,  for  the  receipt  and  ma- 
nagement of  the  cuftoms  and  duties  of 
importation' and  exportation,  impofed  oh 
nieicliandifes,  and  regulated  by  books 
of  rates. 

There  are  feveral  cuftora-hoiifes  in  the 
feveral  ports  of  England,  but  the  nioft 
confiderable  is  that  of  London.  It  is 
under  the  direffion  of  comniiffioners, 
appointed  by  patent,  who  have  the  charge 
and  maiiagenient  of  all  the  cuftoins  in 
all  the  ports  of  England.  Other  offi-i 
cers  are  a fecretary,  folicitor,  receiver- 
general,  comptroller-general,  liirvej'or- 
general,  &c.  all  hokling  their  places  by 
patents,  with  other  inferior  officers,  ap- 
pointed by  warrant  from  the  board  of 
the  treafury. 

Custom-officers  (hall  not  have  any 
ftiips  of  their  own,  nor  may'  they  ule 
iiierchaiidife.faftorage,  nor  keep  a tavern, 
&c.  They  are  prohibited  to  trade  in 
brandy,  coffee,  &c.  or  any  excifeable 
liquor,  on  pain  of  50  I.  For  taking  a 
bribe  they  fliall  forleit  100  I.  and  500  1. 
for  making  collufive  feiznres, 

Every  merchant,  making  an  entry  of 
good's,  either  inwards  or  outwards,  fliall 
be  difpatclied  in  fucli  order  as  he  com- 
eth  ; and  if  any  oflicer,  or  his  clerk,  fliall, 
for  favour  or  rewaid,  put.  any  merchant 
or  his  fervant,  duly  attending  to  make 
entries,  by  bis  turn,  to  draw  any  reward 
or  gratuity  from  him,  befides  what  is 
limited  in  the  afl  of  tonnage  and  pound- 
age, ©c.  he  fliall  be  ftriftly  adir.oniftietf 
to  his  duty  jjor,  if  found  faulty,  be  fliall 
be  difeharged,  and  not  permitted  to  fit 
any  more  in  the  cuftoni-houfe.  The 
officers  who  fit  above  in  the  cuftom- 
houfe  of  London,  fliall  attend  their  feve- 
ral places,  from  nine  to  twelve  in  the 
forenoon;  and  one  officer,  or  clerk,  lhall 
attend  with  the  book,  in  the  afternoon, 
during  fuch  time  as  the  officers  ate  au- 
ppinted  to  wait  at  the  water- fide. 

CIJSTOMARY  TENANTS,  in  law,  fuch 
t cnants  as  hold  by  the  cuftom  of  the  ma- 
nor, as  their  fpecial  evidence.  Thrfe 
were  aiitlently  bond-men,  or  fuch  as  held 
tenura  bondcigiu 
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CtiSTOS  BREViuM,  thepi'Incipal  clerk  be- 
Jonging  to  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
whole  bulinefs  it  is  to  receive  and  keep  all 
the  writs  made  returnable  in  that  court, 
filing  every  return  by  itfelf ; and,  at  the 
end  of  each  term,  to  receive  of  the  pro- 
thonotaries  all  the  records  of  ihe.nifi  pri* 
us,  called  the  pofteas. 

'The  pofteas  are  firft  brought  in  by  the 
clerks  of  affize  of  every  circuit  to  that 
prothonotary  who  entered  the  ilfue  in 
the  caufes,  in  order  to  enter  judgment; 
and  after  the  prothonotary  has  entered 
the  verdirSl  and  judgment  thereupon  into 
the  rolls  of  the  Court,  he  delivers  them 
over  to  the  ciiftos  brevium,  who  binds 
them  into  a bundle.  The  cuftos  brevi- 
um makes  like  wife  entries  of  writs  of  co- 
venant, and  the  concord  upon  every  fine: 
by  him  alfo  are  made  out  exemplifications 
and  copies  of  all  writs  and  records  in  his 
office,  and  of  all  fines  levied,  which  be- 
ing engrolled,  are.  divided  between  him 
and  the  chirographer,  which  laft  keeps 
the  writ  of  covenant  and  the  note  ; and 
the  former  the  concord  and  foot  -of  the 
fine.  The  cuttos  brevium  is  made  by  the 
king's  letters  patent. 

CUsTos  ROTULORUM,  an  officer  who  has 
the  cuftody  of  the  rolls  and  records  of  the 
feffions  of  peace,  and  alfo  of  the  com- 
Iniffion  of  the  peace  itfelf. 

He  ufually  is  fdme  perfon  of  quality, 
and  always  a juftice  of  the  peace,  of  file 
quorum,  in  the  county  where  he  is  ap- 
pointed. This  officer  is  made  by  writ- 
ing under  the  king’s  fign  mamial,  be- 
ing the  lord  chancellor’s  warrant  to  put 
him  in  commiffion.  He  may  execute 
bis  office  by  a deputy,  and  is  empower- 
ed to  appoint  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  but 
he  may  not  fell  the  place,  on  divers  pe- 
nalties. 

CUTICLE,  culicula,  in  anatomy,  a thin 
membrane,  clofely  lying  upon  the  Ikin, 
or  cutis,  of  which  it  feems  a part,  and 
to  which  it  adheres  very  firmly,  being  af- 
filled  by  the  intervention  of  the  corpus 
reticulare.  See  the  article  Reticulare 

CORPUS. 

The  cuticula,  in  living  fubjefls,  feparates 
from  the  ikin  in  burns,  and  by  means  of 
blifters  : the  colour  of  it,  in  Europeans, 
is  white,  but  black  in  many  other  na- 
tions. As  to  its  ilrufture  and  fubftance, 
it  is  compofed  of  a multitude  of  very  mi- 
nute lamellae,  wherein  are  very  numer- 
ous foraminula : the  thicknefs  of  it  is 
different  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
but  greatefl  in  the  foies  of  the  feet,  and 


in  the  palms  of  the  handsi  The  regene. 
ration  of  the  cuticle  in  living  fubjefts  is 
eafy.  All  anatomifts  have  failed  in  their 
attempts  to  find  blood-veitels  in  the  cu. 
tide  ; the  abfence  of  which  is  the  reafon 
that  it  is  without  feiifation,  Its  ufe  is  to 
defend  the  cutis  from  injury,  from  coming 
to  contafl  with  every  thing,  from  dry. 
nefs,  and  from  pain,  and  finally  to  aflift 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  moderate  the 
fenfe  of  feeling.  See  the  next  arliclei 
CUTIS,  the  SKIN,  in  anatomy,  a robiili 
membrane,  as  thick  as  a piece  of  Ihong 
leather,  extended  over  the  whole  furfacs 
of  the  body. 

In  this  we  are  to  confider  the  connecllon 
which  is  double,  its  upper  furface  adher- 
ing  to  the  corpus  reticulare  and  the  cu- 
ticle, and  its  under  furface  to  the  fat, 
In  fome  places  this  connexion  is  hut  lax, 
in  others  it  is  very  firm.  The  thicknefs 
of  the  cutis  is  very  differeiit  in  feveral 
parts  of  .the  body,  and  as  different  in  the 
fkins  of  different  animals,  as  appears  from 
the, leather  made  from  it,  for  common 
purpofes.  It  has  a multitude  of  fulci,  or 
lines,  vvhich- are  common  to  it  with  the 
cuticle.  It  has  foramina  of  two  kinds 
in  it ; the  larger,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the 
iriouth,  nofe,  ears,  and  the  like,  tlio’  in 
effeft  the  cutis  may  rather  be  laid  to  be 
reflefted,  than  perforated,  in  thofe  parts; 
and  the  fmaller,  called  pores:  and  tbefe 
again  are  of  different  fizes,  fome  birger, 
fome  fmaller,  and  ferve  to  give  paffage  lo' 
the  hairs,  to  the  tranfpiration,  and  to  the 
fweat.  The  pores  are  very  large  in  the 
nofe,  where  the  naked  eye  may  fee  them. 
As  to  the  fubftance  and  ftruflure  of  the 
cutis,  it  is  compofed  of  a multitude  of 
tendinous  fibre.s,  fingle,  tenacious,  and 
interwoven  in  a furpriiing  manner;  of  a 
vaft  number  of  blood  velTels,  and  of  a 
great  number  of  nerves,  'which  conllitute 
the  pyramidal  papillae,  and  raife  them- 
felves  through  the  pores  of  the  corpiis 
reticulare  s ifiefe,  when  the  cuticle  it 
taken  off,  are  very  eafily  diftinguifhjhie 
in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  under  the 
foies  of  the  feet,  and  alfo  at  the  ends  of 
the  fingers,  where  they  conftitute  llii 
primary  organs  of  feeling.  There  ate 
alfo  the  cutaneous  miliary  glands,  ferv- 
ing  for  the  excretion  of  the  matters  of 
perfpiratlon.  Finally  may  be  remarked 
the  folliculi,  or  the  receptacula  cutanea, 
fuppofed,  by  Heifter,  to  be  the  fame  as 
are  deferibed  by  other  anatomifts  under 
the  name  of  febaceous  glands. 

The  ufes  of  the  fkin  are  numerous : i- 
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To  furround,  cover,  and  defend  the  parts 
that  lie  underneath  it.  z.  To  be  the  or- 
gan of  feeling.  3.  To  be  an  univerfat 
emunaory  to  the  body,  cleanfing  the 
blood  of  its  redundancie.s,  by  the  means 
of  fvreat  and  perfpiration  : while  thefe,  at 
the  fame  time,  ferve  to  prevent  the  aridi- 
ty or  drinefs  of  the  cutis  itfelf. 

CUTTER  of  the  tallies,  an  officer  of  the 
exchequer,  whofe  bufmefs  is  to  provide 
wood  for  the  tallies,  to  cut  or  notch  the  , 
fum  paid  upon  them  ; and  then  to  caff 
them  into  court,  to  be  written  upon.  See 
the  article  Tally. 

GUTTING,  in  coinage,  the  taking  the 
plancbets  out  of  the  laminae,  when  they 
are  reduced  to  the  thicknel's  of  the  fpecies 
to  be  coined.  See  Coining. 

Cutting,  in  heraldry^  is  ufed  for  the  di- 

, viding  a (hield  into  two  equal  parts, 
from  right  to  left,  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
or  in  the  feffe-way.  ft  is  alfo  applied  to 
the  honourable  ordinaries,  and  even  to 
animals,  when  they  are  divided  fo  as  that 
one  part  is  metal,  the  other  colour : an 
ordinary  is  faid  to  be  cut,  when  it  does  not 
come  to  the  full  extremity  of  the  fliield. 

Gutting,  or  Interfering,  in  the  ma- 
nege, iiwhen  the  feet  of  a horfe  interfere, 
or  when,  with  the  (hoe  of  one  hoof  he 
beats  off  the  (kin  irom  the  paftern- 
joint  of  another  foot.  This  is  occalioned 
by  bad  Ihoeing,  wearinefs,  weaknefs,  or 
not  knowing  how  to  go,  whereby  the  feet 
entangle. 

Cutting,  in  painting,  the  laying  one 
llrong  lively  colour  over  another,  with- 
out any  (liade  or  foftening.  The  cutting 
of  colours  hath  always  a difagreeable  ef- 
feft. 

Cutting,  in  furgery,  the  operation  of  ex- 
trafting  the  Hone  out  of  the  human  body 
by  feflion.  See  the  articles  Stone  and 
Lithotomy. 

Cutting  in  nvood,  a particular  kind  of 
fculpture,  or  engraving,  denominated 
from  the  matter  whereon  it  is  employed. 
See  the  article  Wood. 

Cuttings,  or  Slips,  in  gardening,  the 
branches  or  fprigs  of  trees,  or  plants, 
cut  or  flipped  oft',  to  fet  again,  which  is 
done  in  any  moill  fine  earth.  The  beft 
time  for  this  operation  is  from  the  middle 
of  Aiiguft  to  the  middle  of  April ; but 
when  it  is  done,  the  fap  ought  not  to  be 

. too  much  in  the  top,  left  it  die  or  decay 
before  that  part  in  the  earth  has  root 
enough  to  fupport  the  top  ; neither  mull, 
it  be  very  dry  or  fcanty,  for  the  fap  in 
the  branches  afiifts  it  to  firike  roots:  if 
done  in  the  fpring,  let  thenj  not  tail  of 
VOL.  I, 


water  in  the  fummer.  In  providing  them, 
fuch  branches  as  have  burs,  knobs,  or 
joints,  are  to  be  cut  olF,  two  or  three 
inches  beneath  the  burs,  fefc.  and  the 
leaves  are  to  be  ftripped  off'  fo  far  as  they 
are  placed  in  the  earth,  leaving  no  fide- 
branch  : fmall  top  fprigs,  of  two  or  three 
years  growth,  are  the  beft  for  this  opera- 
tion. 

CUTTLE-FISH,  the  engliffi  name  of  the 
fepla  of  ichthyologifts,  called  by  tome  the 
ink-filh.  See  the  article  Sepia. 

CUVETTE,  or  Cunette.  See  the  ar- 
ticle CuNETTE. 

CUYO,  a divifion  of  Chili,  in  South  Ame- 
rica. 

CYANELLA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
hexandria  monogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
w:ithout  any  calyx  ; the  corolla  confifts 
of  fix  oblong,  concave  patent  petals,  co- 
hering at  the  ungues  ; the  fruit  is  a roun- 
difti  trifulcated  capfule,  confiding  of  three 
valves,  and  containing  three  cells:  the 
feeds  are  numerous  and  oblong. 

CYANUS,  the  blue-bottle, "in  botany, 
makes  a diftinfit  genus  of  plants,  accord- 
ing to  Tournefort,  but  is  comprehended 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  centauiea.  See 
the  article  Centaurea. 

This  plant  is  an  alexipharmic  and  uterine. 
It  is  faid  to  be  of  ufe  alfo  in  the  king’s 
evil,  in  palpitations  of  the  heart;  and  a 
water  diftilled  from  it  is  of  fervice  in  in- 
flammations of  the  eyes,  &c. 

CY  ATHUS,  in  roman  antiquity,,  a liquid 
meafure,  containing  four  ligulas,  or  J 
a pint  englilh  wine-meafure,  being 0.469I; 
folid  inches.  See  Measure. 

CYC  AS,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a plant  the 
characters  of  which  are  intirely  unknown, 

CYCLAMEN,  sow-bread,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  pentandria-monogynia  clafs 
of  plants,  the  corolla  of  which  confifts  of 
a Angle  petal ; the  tube  is  fubglobofe, 
double  the  fize  of  the  cup  ; yet  fmall  and 
nutant ; the  limb  is  large,  and  turns  up- 
wards, and  is  divided  into  five  ovato- 
lanceolate  fegments;  the  fruit  is  a roun- 
di(h  berry,  opening  in  five  or  fix  places  at 
the  top,  and  containing  only  one  cell ; the 
feeds  are  numerous,  roundifli,  and  angu^ 
lar..  See  plate  LXV.  fig.  z. 

The  root  is  a powerful  aperient  and  ab- 
ftergent,  is  of  ufe  in  obftrutions  of  the 
menfes,  and  in  expelling  a dead  fcetuss 
but  it  is  to  be  ufed  with  great  caution,  _ 

CYCLE,  kvhX(©<,  in  chronology,  a certain 
period  or  I'eries  of  years,  which  regularly 
proceed  from  the  firft  to  the  lafl:,_  and 
then  return  again  fo  the  firft,  and  circu- 
late perpetually.  See  the  article  Pemoo, 

jjO  'Xfts 
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The  moft  confiderable  cycles  are  thofe  of 
the  fun,  of  the  moon,  and  of  the  roman 
indiffiori. 

Tie  CfYCLE  of  the  fun  confifts  of  twenty'- 

• eight  years,  which  contain  all  the  poflible 
combinations  of  the  dominical  letters, 
in  refpeft  to  their  fucceffive  order,  as 
pointing  out  the  common  years  and  leap- 
years  ; lb  that,  after  the  expiration  of  the 
cycle,  the  days  of  the  month  return  in 
the  fame  order  to  the  fame  days  of  the 
week,  throughout  the  next  cycle  ; ex- 
cept that  upon  every  ceritefimal  year, 
which  is  not  a leap-year,  the  letters  mult 
always  be  removed  one  place  forward,  to 
make  them  anfwer  to  the  years  of  the 
cycle;  for  ihftance,  if  the  year  1800  were 
a leap-year,  as  every  centefimal  year  is 
in  the  julian  account,  the  dominical  let- 
ters would  be  E D,  and  C would  be  the 
dominical  letter  of  the  next  year : but  as 
it  is  a common  year  in  the  gregorian  ac- 


count, D is  the  dominical  letter  of  jgo) 
which  anfwers  to  the  eighteenth  of  the  cy- 
cle, C to  the  nineteenth,  tsfc.  until  the 
next  centefimal  year.  See  Dominical 

LETTER. 

To  find  the  year  of  this  cycle  for  any 
year  of  the  chriftian  aera,  add  9 to  the 
current  year  of  Chrilt,  becaufe  the  cycle 
commenced  nine  years  before  the  chriftian 
aera,  and  divide  the  fum  by  38,  the  quo- 
tient will  lliew  the  number  of  cycles 
which  have  revolved  fmce  the  beginning 
of  that  in  which  the  chriftian  aera  com- 
menced : and  the  remainder,  if  any, 
fiiews  the  current  year  of  the  cycle: 
but  if  there  be  no  remainder,  itilietvs 
that  it  is  the  laft,  or  twenty-eighth  year  of 
the  cycle. 

The  dominical  letter  of  each  year  in  thil 
cycle,  until  the  yeat  1800,  appears  by  the 
following  table. 


I DC 

5 FEI  9 A Gji3  C B 

17  ED 

31  G F 

35  B A 

* B 

6 Djio  f1i4  a 

18  C 

%%  E 

26  G 

3 A 

7 Clu  E 15  G 

19  B 

33  D 

37  F 

4 G 

8 B|ia  Djifi  F 

30  A 

34  c 

38  E 

Cycle  of  the  moon,  or  Lunar  Cycle, 
called  alfo  tLs  golden  number,  is  a period 
of  nineteen  years,  after  which  the  new 
and  full  moons  return  on  the  fame  days 
of  the  months,  only  one  hour  twenty- 
eight  minutes  fooner  : fo  that,  on  what- 
ever days  the  new  and  full  moon  fall 
this  year,  they  will  happen  nineteen 
years  hence,  on  the  fame  days  of  the 
months,  except  when  a centefimal  com- 
mon year  falls  within  the  cycle,  which 
will  move  the  new  and  full  moons  a day 
later  in  the  calendar  than  otherwife  they 
would  have  fallen,  infomuch  that  a new 
moon  which  fell  before  the  centefimal 
year,  fuppofe  on  March  10,  will  fall 
nineteen  yeara afterwards,  on  March  ii. 
The  number  of  years  elapfed  in  this  cycle 
is.  called  the  prime,  from  its  ufe  in  point- 
ing out  the  day  of  the  new  moon,  fri- 
mum  lima,  and  the  golden  number,  as 
deferving  to  be  writ  in  letters  of  gold. 
See  the  article  Prime. 

The  golden  numbers  are  thofe  placed  in 
the  firft  column  of  the  calendar,  betwixt 
March  ai,  and  April  iS,  both  inclufive, 
to  denote  the  days  upon  which  thofe  full 
moons  fall,  which  happen  upon,  or  next 
after,  March  31,  in  thofe  years  of  which 
they  are  refpeftively  the  golden  numbers. 
See  thrarticle  Calendar. 

For  finding  the  golden  number,  add  one 
to  the  current  year  of  our  Lord,  becapre 
one  year  of  this  cycle  was  elapfed  before 
the  chriftian  sera  began,  and  divide  by 


19,  the  remainder  is  the  current  yearof 
this  cycle,  or  golden  number  ; but  if  no- 
thing remains,  it  Ihews  that  it  is  the  lalt 
year  of  the  cycle,  and  confequently  tilt 
golden  number  is  19. 

Cycle  of  the  roman  indlElion,  is  a period 
of  fifteen  years,  in  ufe  among  the  Ro- 
mans, commencing  from  the  third  year 
before  Chrift.  This  cycle,  has  no  con- 
neftion  with  the  celeftial  motions ; bat 
was  inftituted,  according  to  Baronius,  by 
Conftantine;  who  having  reduced  tilt 
time  which  the" Romans  were  obliged  to 
ferve  to  fifteen  years,  he  was  confequently 
obliged,  every  fifteen  years,  to  impofe,  ot 
indkere,  according  to  the  latin  expreffion,, 
an  extraordinary  tax  for  the  payment  of 
thofe  who  were  difcharged  ; and  hence 
arofe  this  cycle. 

■ To  find  the  cycl'e  of  indiflion  for  any 
given  year,  add  3 to  the  given  year,  and 
divide  the  fum  by  15,  the  remainder  is 
the  current  year  of  the  cycle  of  indiftion, 
if  iheYe  be  no  remainder,  it  is  the  fifteenth 
or  laft  year  of  the  indifilion. 

Tlvefe  three  cycles  multiplied  into  one 
another,  that  is  3SX 19X15,  amountto 
7980,  which  is  called  the  julian  period, 
alter  which  ,the  three  foregoing  cycles 
will  begin  again  together.  This  period 
had  its  imaginary  beginning  710  years 
before  the  creation,  according  to  the  com- 
mon opinion  among  chronologers  con- 
cerning the  age-of  the  world,  and  is  net 
yet  complete,  It  is  much  ufed  in  chrono- 
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logical  tables.  See  the  articles  Epoch  a 
and  Period. 

CYCLIDIA,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  ani- 
malcules of  a roundifli  figure,  without 
any  limbs.  See  Animalcule. 

CYCLTSCUS,  in  forgery,  an  inftruinent 
of  the  form  of  a half  moon,  ufed  in 
fcraping  thetkull,  in  cafe  of  fraflures  of 
that  part.  See  Fracture. 

CYCLOID,  in  geometry,  a curve  of  the 
tranfcendental  kind,  called  alfo  the  tro- 
choid, It  is  generated  in  the  following 
manner  : if  the  circle  C D H (plate  LXV. 
fig.  I.)  roll  on  the  given  Ifraight  line 
AB,  fo  that  all  the  parts  of  the  circum- 
ference be  applied  to  it  one  after  another, 
the  point  C that  touched  the  line  A B 
in  A,  by  a motion  thus  compounded  of  a 
circular  and  reflilinear  motion,  will  de- 
fcribe  the  curve  A C E B,  called  the  cy- 
cloid, the  properties  of  which  are  thefe  : 
j.  If  on  the  axis  E F be  defcribed  the  ge- 
nerating circle  EGF  meeting  the  ordi- 
nate C K in  G,  the  ordinate  will  be 
equal  to  the  fum  of  the  arc  EG  and  its 
right  fine  GK;  that  is,  C K.  will  be 
equal  to  E G-fGK.  i.  The  line  C H 
parallel  to  the  chord  E G is  a tangent  to 
the  cycloid  in  C.  3.  The  arch  of  the 
cycloid  EL  is  double  of  the  chord  E M, 
of  the  correlponding  arc  of  the  generating 
circle  E M F : hence  the  femicycloid 
ELB  is  equal  to  twice  the  diameter  of 
the  generating  circle  E F ; and  the  whole 
cycloid  ACE  B is  quadruple  of  the  dia- 
raeter  E F.  4.  If  E R be  parallel  to  the 
bale  A B,  and  C R parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  cycloid  E F ; the  fpace  E C R, 
bounded  by  the  arc  of  the  cycloid  E C, 
and  the  lines  E R and  R C,  thall  be 
equal  to  the  circle  area  E G K : hence  it 
follows,  if  AT,  perpendicular  to  the 
bate  AB,  meet  E R m T,  the  fpace 
ETACE  will  be  equal  to  the  ferai- 
circle  EGF:  and  fince  A F is  equal  to 
the  femicircumference  EGF,  the  rec- 
tangle E F A T,  being  the  reftangle  of 
the  diameter  and  femicircumference,  will 
be  equal  to  four  times  the  femicircle 
EGF;  and  therefore  the  area  EC  AFE 
will  be  equal  to  three  times  the  area  of 
the  generating  femicircle  EGF.  Again, 
if  you  draw  the  line  E A,  the  area  in- 
tercepted betwixt  the  cycloid  E C A,  and 
the  ftraight  line  E A will  be  equal  to  the 
femicircle  EGF;  for  the  area  E C A F E 
is  equal  to  three  times  EGF,  and  the 
triangleE  AFrrAF  X 5 E F,  the  reaan- 

gle  of  the  femicircle  and  radius,  and  con- 
lequently  equal  to  a E G F ; therefore 
iheir  ^i^rence  the  area  E C AE  is  equal 


to  EGF.  5.  Take  EinOK,  draw 
bZ  parallel  to  the  bafe,  meeting  the  ge- 
nerating circle  in  X,  and  the  cycloid  in 
Z,  and  join  C Z,  FX;  th^n  fhall  the 
area  CZEC  be  equal  to  the  Aim  of  the 
triangles  G FK  and  iFX.  Hence  an 
infinite  number  of  fegments  of  the  cy- 
cloid may  be  afligned,  that  are  pcrfeaiy 
quadrable. 

For  example,  if  the  ordinate  CKl  be 
ftippofed  to  cut  the  axis  in  the  middle  of 
the  radius  OE,  then  IC  and  i coincide; 
and  the  area  E C K becomes  in  that  cafe 
equal  to  the  triangle  GKF,  andEiZ 
becomes  equal  to  FiX,  and  thefe  trian- 
gles themfelves  become  equal. 

This  is  the  curve  on  which  the  doflrine 
of  pendulums  and  time-meafuring  inftru- 
raents  in  a great  meafure  depend  ; Mr. 
Huygens  having  deinonllrated  that  from 
whatever  point  or  height  a heavy  body 
ofcillating  on  a fixed  center  begins  to  de- 
fcend,  while  it  continues  to  move  in  a 
cycloid,-  the  time  of  its  falls  or  ofcilla- 
tions  will  be  equal  to  each  other.  It  is 
likewife  demonltrable,  that  it  is  the  curve 
of  quickelt  del'cent,  i.  e,  a body  falling- 
in  it,  from  any  given  point  above,  to  an- 
other not  exaftly  under  it,  will  come 
to  this  point  in  a lefs  time  than  in  any 
other  curve  paffihg  through  thofe  two 
points.  See  the  articles  Pendulum  and 
Oscillation. 

CYCLOIDAL,  foinething  belonging  to  a 
cycloid.  See  the  preceding  article.  Hence 
the  cycloidal  fpace  is  the  area  bounded  by 
the  cycloid  and  its  fubtenfe. 

CYOLOMETRY,  a term  fometimes  ufed 
for  the  menfuration  of  circles.  See  the 
article  Circle. 

CYCLOPAEDIA,  or  EvcYCLOPiEDi a, 
denotes  the  circle  or  compafs  of  arts  and 
fciences.  A cyclopaedia,  fay  the  authors 
of  the  french  Encyclopedie,  ought  to  ex- 
plain, as  much  as  poffible,  the  order  and 
conneftion  of  human  knowledge. 
Cyclopaedias  are  generally  in  the  form  of 
diftionaries,  where  every  branch  of  know- 
ledge is  refolved  into  its  conftituent  part', 
the  defcription  whereof  is  to  be  found  un- 
der their  refptflive  articles.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Dictionary,  and  the  Intruduflion 
to  this  work. 

CYCLOPTERUS,  the  lumf-fish,  in 
ichthyology,  a genus  of  filhes  oftheor- 
.der  of  the  brancliioftegi : it  is  alfo  called 
the  fea-owl,  and  by  the  Scots  the  cock- 
paddle. 

Tt  is  diftinguiflied  from  other  fillies  of  this 
order,  by  its  belly-fins  growing  toge- 
ther in  the  form  of  a funtiel.  It  is  a 
j O s clumfy 
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diimfy  filh,  being  very  thick  in  propor- 
tion to  its  length, 

CYDER,  or  Cider,*  an  excellent  drink 
made  of  the  juice  of  apples,  efpecially  the 
more  curious  table-kinds;  the  juice  of 
thefe  being  efteemed  more  cordial  and 
pleafant  than  that  of  the  wild  and  harfli 
kinds,  growing  plentifully  in  the  counties 
of  Hereford,  Worcefter,  Gipucefter,  ©’r. 
How.ever,  mixture  of  fruits  is  a great 
advantage  to  this  liquor;  the  meaneft 
apples  mingled  together  making  as  good 
cyder  as  the  belt  kinds  alone : but  the 
belt  mixture  of  all,  according  to  Mr. 
\Yorlidge,  is  that  of  red-ftrcaks  with 
golden-rennets,  obferving  always  that 
they  be  of  equal  ripenefs.  It  conduces 
greatly  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  cyder,  to 
let  the  apples  lie  a week  or  two  in  heaps, 
before  they  are  prelTed  ; in  doing  which 
every  man  may  be  freely  left  to  the 
cuftoras  of  his  own  native  country  : but 
a due  management  of  the  expreffed  juice 
is  of  the  utmoft  importance.  After  ftrain- 
ing  the  liquor  through  a fieve,  let  it  Hand 
a day  or  two  in  an  open  tun,  covered  on- 
ly with  a cloth,  or  boards,  to  keep  out  the 
ciuft,  that  the  more  grofs  parts  may  fub- 
fide.  Then  draw  it  off  in  pails  into  the 
■velfels,  wherein  it  is  intended  to  be  kept, 
obferving  to  leave  an  eighth  part  of  them 
empty,  S.t  thefe  velfels  in  your  coldeft 
cellars,  with  the  bung  open,  or  covered 
only  with  a loofe  cover,  both  that  the  vo- 
latile (teams  may  have  free  vent,  and  that 
the  muft  may  be  kept  cool,  otherwife  it 
is  apt  to  ferment  too  much.  Having  fer- 

' mented  in  this  manner  for  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty days,  the  velTel  may  be  flopped  up 
clofe  i and,  in  two  or  three  months  time, 
the  cyder  will  be  fit  for  drinking.  But 
if  you  expeil  cyder  in  perfeflion,  lb  as  to 
flower  in  the  glafs,  it  muft  be  glued,  as 
they  call  it,  and  drawn  off  into  bottles, 
after  it  has  been  a fhort  time  in  the  calk ; 
this  is  done  by  pouring  into  each  veffel  a 
pint  of  the  infulion  of  llxfy  or  fevenly 
grains  of  the  molt  tranfpaient  ifinglafs, 
or  filli  glue,  iinppited  from  Archangel, 
in  a little  white-wine  and  river  or  rain- 
water, ftirred  well  together,  after  being 
ftrained  through  a linen  cloth.  When 
this  vtlcous  fubttance  is  pul  into  tliecalk, 
it  fpi  eads  itfelf  over  the  fur.fiice  like  a net, 
and  carries  all  the  dregs  to  the  bottom 
with  it. 

Ginger  added  to  cyder,  not  only  correfts 
its  windinefs,  but  makes  it  more  bnlk  ; 
and  a few  drops  of  currant-juice,  befides 
tinging,  adds' a pjeafant  quicknefs  to  it. 
Honey,  or  fugar,  fni.xed  vvith  fonie  fpices. 


and  added  to  flat  cyder,  will  very  mdeh 
revive  it. 

Some  commend  boiling  of  cyder-juice, 
which  Ihould  be  done  as  foon  as  it  is 
prefled,  feumming  it  continually,  and 
obferving  to  let  it  boil  no  longer  than  till 
it  acquires  the  colour  of  fmall  beer  t when 
cold,  put  it  into  a calk,  leaving  a fmall 
vent ; and  when  it  begins  to  bubble  up 
out  of  the  vent,  bottle  it  for  ufe. 

CYDONI.'k,  the  QUINCE-TREE,  inbota. 
ny,  is  made  by  Linnteus  a fpecies  of  the 
pyrus.  See  Quince  and  Pyrus, 

CYGNUS,  the  swan,  in  ornithology,  a 
well  known  water-fowl,  ranked  among 
the  anas- kind.  See  the  article  Anas. 

The  fwan  is  a large  and  beautiful  bird,  of 
a fnow-white  all  over;  as  is  the  wild  fwan, 
reprefented  in  plate  LXIII.  fig.  i.  n°  j. 
only  Ibmewhat  lefs  in  fize  : the  head  of 
the  tame  kind  is  reprefented,  iifi/.  n’  i.  <1 

Cygnus,  in  aftronomy,  a confteii.ition  of 
the  northern  hemifphere,  confiding  of  17 
ftars  according  to  Ptolemy’s  catalogue, 
of  I9  in  Tycho’s,  and  in  the  Britannic 
catalogue  of  107. 

CYLINDER,  in  geometry,  a folid  body, 
fuppofed  to  be  generated  by  the  rotation 
of  a parallelogram,  as  C B E F,  about  one 
of  its  fides  C F (plate  LXII.  fig.  8.  n°  i.) 

If  the  I generating  parallelogram  be  re£l- 
angular,  as  C B E F,  the  cylinder  it  pro- 
duces will  be  a right  cylinder,  that  is,  it 
will  have  its  axis  perpendicular  to  its 
bafe.  If  the  parallelogram  be  a rhombus, 
or  rhomboides,  the  cylinder  will  be  ob- 
lique orfcalenous. 

Properties  of  the  Cylinder,  i.  The  fee- 
tion  of  every  cylinder  by  a plane  oblique 
to  its  bafe,  is  an  ellipfis.  a.  The  fuper- 
ficies  of  a right  cylinder  is  eq'ual  to  the 
periphery  of  the  bafe  multiplied  into  the 
length  of  its  fide.  3 . The  folidity  of  a 
cylinder  is  equal  to  the  area  of  its  bafe, 
multiplied  into  its  altitude.  4.  Cylinders 
of  the  fame  bafe,  and  Ifanding  between 
the  fame  parallels  are  equal.  5.  Every 
cylinder  is  to  a fpheroid  infcrilied  in  it,  as 
3 to  I.  6.  If  the  altitudes  of  two  right 
cylinders  be  equ.al  to  the  diameters  of  their 
bafes,  thofe  cylinders  are  to  one  another  .as 
the  cubes  of  the 'diameters  of  their  bafes. 

To  find  a circle'equal  to  the  furface  of  a 
cylinder,  yve  have  this  theorem  : the  fur- 
face  of  a cylinder  is  equal  to  a circle, 
whofe  radius  is  a mean  proportional  be- 
tween the  diameter  and  height  of  the  cy* 
linder.  The  diameter  of  a fphere,  and 
altitude  of  a cylinder  equal  thereto,  be- 
ing given,  tp  find  the  diameter  ol  the  cy- 
linder,. thq  theoyqm  is,  the  fquarepf.  (he 

diameter 
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diameter  of  the  fphere  is  to  the  fquare  of 
the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  equal  to  it, 
nearly,  as  triple  the  altitude  of  the  cylin- 
der to  double  the  diameter  of  the  fphere. 

Rolling,  or  loaded  O'!  LINDER,  in  philofophy, 
a cylinder  which  rolls  up  an  inclined 
plane.  The  phasnomenoh  of  the  rolling 
cylinder  may  be  eafily  accounted  for,- 
from  what  we  have  obferved  under  Cen- 
ter of  gravity.  For  let  AB  E t)  (plate 
LXII.  fig.  8.  n°  2.)  reprefent  a feilion 
of  a cylinder  of  wood,  biafled  on  one  fide 
with  a cylindric  piece  of  lead,  as  B;  this 
will  bring  the  center  of  gravity  out  of 
the  center  of  magnitude  C,  to  fome  point 

G,  beiween  C and  B.  Let  F H be  an  in- 
clined plane,  whofe  bale  is  F L.  It  is 
evident  the  cylinder  laid  upon  the  plane 
will  no  where  reft  but  there,  where  a 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon  F L,  pafles 
through  the  center  of  gravity  G,  and  that 
point  of  the  plane  E,  in  which  the  cylin- 
der touches  it  j and  this  in  all  angles  of 
inclination  of  the  plane,  lefs  than  that 
whofe  fine  is  equal  to  C G,  the  radius 
being  CD.  This  will  happen  only  in 
two  lituations,  AB  ED  and  « 4 etf ; be- 
cattfe  .vhen  the  cylinder  moves,  the  cen- 
ter of  gravity  defcrihing  a circle  round 
the  cenlei  0 ntagnitude  C,  this  circle 
will  meet  th-  perpendicular  in  two  points 
G atnl^,  in  each  of  wltirh  the  cenU  r of 
gravtty  being  fnpported,  the  cvlinder  will 
reft.  Therefore  the  cyltndei  moves  from 
E to  e,  bv  the  defcent  of  tire  center  of 
gravity  from  G to.g-,  in  the  arch  of  the 
cyloid  G hg. 

If  the  cyltnder  ABED  {'tizW.  n°  3.)  in- 
filling on  the  horizontal  line  E L,  in  the 
point  E,  has  the  center  of  gravity  G in 
the  horizontal  diameter  D B,  it  will  gra- 
vitate in  the  perpendicular  G e.  If  there- 
fore a plane  F H touch  the  cylinder  in  the 
point  e,  it  is  plain  the  cylitider  cannot  ei- 
ther afcend  or  defcend  on  fuch  a plane  ; 
becaufe  G,  in  any  fituation  between  rand 

H,  or  e and  F,  will  gravitate  to  the  left 
or  right,  from  the  point  in  which  the  cy- 
linder touches  the  plane,  and  fo  will,  in 
either  cafe,  bring  it  back  to  the  point  e. 

Scenography  of  a Cylinder.  Seethe  ar- 
ticle ScenogRaphy. 

Cylinder-charge,  in  gunnery,  that  part 
of  a g-eat  gun  which  is  polTeired  by  the 
powder  and  ball. 

Cylinder-concave,  in  gunnery,  is  all 
the  chace  of  a piece  of  ordnance. 

Cyljnder-vacant,  in  gunnery,  is  that 
part  of  the  hollow  that  remains  empty, 

, after  the  gun  is  charged.  See  Cannon, 

CYLINDROiPy  in  geoinetry,  a folid  bo- 


dy, approaching  to  the  figure  of  a cylin- 
der, but  differing  from  it  in  fome  refpefl, 
as  having  the  bales  elliptical,  but  parallel 
and  equal.  See  the  article  Cylinder. 

Hyperbolic  Cylindroid.  See  the  article 
Hyperbolic. 

CYLINDRUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  agemis 
of  Ihell-filh,  the  fhell  of  which  is  fimple, 
without  a hinge,  formed  of  one  continu- 
ed piece,  and  of  a figure  approaching  to 
that  of  a cylinder.  Its  animal  inhabit- 
ant is  called  Umax.  See  Limax. 

The  clavicle  of  this  Ihell  is,  in  fome  fpe- 
cies,  continuous  with  the  reft  of  the  Ihell ; 
in  others,  it  is  divided  from  It  by  a kind 
of  circle,  and  in  fome  it  is  coronated. 
There  are  a great  many  very  elegant  fpe- 
cies  of  it,  as  the  brocade-lhell,  tulip-lhell, 
porphyry-fiiell,  letter-lhell,  (Sc.  See 
plate  LXIV.  fig.  5.  where  n"  j,  repre- 
fents  the  tulip-lhell,  n°  a.  the  porphyry- 
lhell,and  n’  3.  the  gold-broad-lhell. 

CYMA,  or  CYMATiuM.  in  architeflure. 
See  the  article  Cym ATI  UM. 

Cyma,  in  botany,  the  tender  ftalk  which 
herbs  fend  forth  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fpring,  particularly  thofe  of  the  cabbage- 
kind. 

CYMATIUM,  in  architeflure,  a mem- 
ber, or  moulding,  of  the  corniche,  the 
profile  of  which  is  waved,  that  is,  con- 
cave at  top,  and  convex  at  bottom.  See 
the  article  CORNICHE. 

Vitruvius  does  not  confine  the  cymatiuni 
to  the  corniche,  but  ufes  it  indifferently 
for  any  fimilar  moulding,  wherever  he 
meets  with  it,  in  which  he  differs  from 
the  moft  accurate  among  the  moderns. 
Felibien  ma-.es  two  kinds  of  cymatiums, 
the  one  right,  and  the  other  inverted.  In 
the  firft,  that  part  which  projefls  the  far- 
theft  is  concave,  and  is  otherwife  called 
gula  refta,  and  doucine : in  the  other, 
the  part  that  projefls  fartheft  is  convex, 
called  gula  inverfa,  or  falon.  The  englifli 
architefls  do  not  ufually  give  the  name 
cymatium  to  thefe  mouldings,  except 
when  they  are  found  on  the  tops  of  cor- 
niches;  but  the  workmen  ufe  the  name 
indifferently,  wherever  they  are  found. 

Tufean  Cymatium  confifts  of  an  ovalo  or 
quarter-round.  Philander  makes  two  do- 
ric  cymatiums,  of  which  this  is  one, 
Baldus  calls  this  the  lelbian  aftragal. 

Doric  CYMAt lUM  is  a cavetto,  or  a ca- 
vity lefs  than  a femicircle,  having  its  pro- 
jefture  fubduple  to  its  height.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Doric. 

Lefbian  Cymatium,  according  to  Vitru- 
vius, is  what  our  architefls  otherwife 
fall  talon,  itiia,  aconfavo-conyex  member, 
R having 
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having  its  projeflure  fubduple  to  its  height. 

CYMBAL,  KVftSifiCv,  a mufical  inftrument 
in  ufe  among  the  antients.  The  cymbal 
was  round,  made  of  brafs,  like  our  kettle- 
drums, and,  as  Ibme  think,  in  their  form, 
but  fmaller,  and  of  different  ufe. 

Calliodorus  calls  it  acetabulum,  i,  e,  a 
hollow  piece,  the  name  of  a cup,  or  ca- 
vity of  a bone,  wherein  another  is  lodged 
or  articulated. 

Authors  compare  cymbals  to  the  lips, 
becaufe  they  formed  founds  by  prelfing 
and  flriking  one  againft  another,  whence 
they  mull  have  been  corapofed  of  two  fe- 
veral  parts.  Ovid  gives  cymbals  the  epi- 
thet of  genialia,  becaufe  they  were  ufed  at 
weddings  and  other  diverfions.  The  Jews 
had  their  cymbals,  or,  at  leaft,  inftru- 
jnents  which  tranflators  render  cymbals ; 
but  as  to  their  matter  and  form,  critics 
are  flill  in  the  dark.  The  modern  cym- 
bal is  a mean  inftrument,  chiefly  in  ufe 
among  vagrants,  gyplies,  &c. 

CYMBARIA,  in  botanj'-,  a genus  of  the 
didynamia-angiofpermia  dais  of  plants, 
the  corolla  of  which  confifts  of  a Angle 
petal  5 the  tube  is  oblong  and  ventricofe  ; 
the  limb  ringent ; the  upper  lip  divided 
into  two  reflex  and  obttife  fegments  ; the 
lower  lip  in  three  obtufe  fegments ; the 
fruit  is  a roundiih  capfule,  containing  one 
cell,  and  divided  by  two  valves  ; the  feeds 
are  numerous,  fmooth,  and  angulated, 

CYNiEDUS,  in  ichthyoibgy,  a fpecies  of 
labras,  of  a yellow  colour,  with  a purple- 
cploured  back,  and  the  back-fin  reaching 
from  the  head  to  the  tail. 

CYNaNCHE,  among  phyficians,  denotes 
an  inflammation  of  the  larynx.  See  the 
article  QtJlNZY. 

CYNANCHUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
pentandria-digypia  clal's  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  confifts  of  one  petal,  di- 
vided into  five  long  and  linear  fegments 
at  the  edge  : the  fruit  is  made  up  of  two 
oblong  and  acuminated  follicles,  which 
form  only  one  cell,  wherein  are  numerous 
oblong  feeda,  crowned  with  down. 

CYNANTHROPIA,  in  medicine,  the  dif- 
temper  occafioned  by  the  bite  of  a mad 
dog,  wherein  the  patient  avoids  the  light 
and  every  thing  that  is  bright,  and  dreads 
the  water  fo  much,  that  he  trembles  at 
the  fighf  or  even  the  remembraifce  of  it. 

See  Hydrophobia. 

It  is  communicated  to  a perfon  by  the 
bite  of  any  animal,  as  a dog,  wolf,  &c. 

CYNARA,  the  artichoak,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  fyngenefia-polygamia- 
xqualis  clafs  of 'plants, ' the  compound 
flower  of  which  is  tubulated  and  uniform^ 
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and  the  hermaphrodite  flowers  almoft 
equal ; the  proper  flower  is  monopeta- 
lous  and  funnel-formed  ; the  fruit  is  nak. 
ed;  the  cup  a little  connivent;  the  feed 
is  Angle,  oblongo-ovated,  quadragono. 
compreffed,  and  crowned  with  a long 
feflile  down.  See  plate  LX V.  fig,  5, 
The  ufe  of  artichoaks,  as  a food,  is  well 
known.  Among  phyficians,  both  the 
head  and  root  are  recommended  as  ape. 
ritive,  and  therefore  good  in  fiippreffions 
of  urine  and  the  jaundice  : it  is  alfo  faid 
to  be  a provocative  to  venery,,and  to  cure 
barrennefs. 

CYNICS,  a fe£l  of  antient  philofophers, 
who  valued  therafelves  upon  their  con- 
tempt  of  riches  and  ftate,  arts  and  fci. 
ences,  and  every  thing,  in  Ihort,  except 
virtue  or  morality. 

The  cynic  philofophers  owe  their  origin 
and  inftitution  to  Antifthenes  of  Athens, 
a difciple  of  Socrates,  who,  being  alked 
of  what  ufe  his  philofophy  had  been  to 
him,  replied,  “ It  enables  me  to  live 
with  myfelf."  Diogenes  was  the  moft  fa- 
mous of  his  difciples,  in  whofe  life  the  fy- 
ftem  of  this  philofophy  appears  in  its 
greateft  perfeflion  : he  led  a moft  wretch- 
ed  life,  a tub  having  ferved  him  for  a 
lodging,  which  he  rolled  before  him, 
wherever  he  went ; yet  he  was,  ncver- 
thelefs,  not  the  more  humble  on  account 
of  his  ragged  cloak,  bag,  and  tub;  for, 
one  day,  entering  Plato’s  houfe,  at  a 
time  that  there  was  a fplendid  entertain- 
ment there,  for  feveral  perfons  of  diftinc- 
tion,  he  jumped  up  upon  a very  rich 
couch,  in  ajl  his  dirt,  faying,  “ I trample 
on  the  pride  of  Plato.”  “ Yes  (replied 
Plato)  but  with  great  pride,  Diogenes.” 
He  had  the  utmoft  contempt  f^or  all  the  hu- 
man race,  for  he  walked  the  ftreets  of 
Athens,  at  noon-day,  with  a lighted 
lantern  in  his  hand,  telling  the  people, 
“ He  was  in  fearcli  of  a man.”  Araongft 
many  excellent  maxims  of  morality,  he 
held  fome  very  pernicious  opinions;  for 
he  ufed  to  fay,  that  the  uninterrupted 
good  fortune  of  Harpalus,  who  generally 
•paired  for  a thief  and  a robber,  was  a 
teftimony  agaitrft  the  gods.  He  regard- 
ed chaftity  and  modefty  as  vi'eaknelfES ; 
hence  Laertius  obferves  of  him,  that  he 
did  every  thing  openly,  whether  it  be- 
longed to  Cei'es  or 'Venus,  though  he  adds 
that  Diogenes  only  ran  to  an  excefs  of 
impudence  to  put  others  out  of  conceit 
with  it : but  impudence  was  the  charac- 
tfiriftic  of  thefe  philofophers,  who  argued, 
that  what  was  right  to  be  done,  might  he 
done  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places.  The 
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chief  principle  of  this  fe£fj  in  common 
with  the  ftoics,  was,  that  we  fliould  fol- 
low nature  ; but  they  differed  from  the 
ftoics  in  their  explanation  of  that  maxim, 
the  cynics  being  of  opinion  that  a man 
followed  nature,  that  gratified  his  natutal 
motions  and  appetites ; while  the  ftoics  un- 

I derftood  right  reafon,  by  the  word  nature. 

Cynic  spasm,  a kind  of  convulfion, 
wherein  the  patient  imitates  the  bowlings 
of  dogs.  See  Convulsion. 

CVNIPS,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  four- 
winged flies,  of  the  hymenoptera-order, 
armed  with  a conical  aculeus,  or  lling, 
at  the  tall. 

CYNOCEPHALUS,  in  zoology,  a name 
given  to  the  larger  monkeys,  with  a 
long  nofe,  and  a head  refembling  that  of 
a dog : thefe  are  ufually  called,  in  englifli, 
baboons. 

CYNODESMtJS,  among  anatomiftsj'^the 
fame  with  fraenum.  See  FRiENUM. 

CYNOGLOSSUM,  hound’s  tongue, 
in  botany,  a genus  of  the  pehtandria- 
monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  whofe  corolla 
confilts  of  a Angle  petal,  of  the  length  of 
the  cup  i the  tube  is  cylindric,  and  ftiorter 
than  the  limb,  which  is  divided  into  five 
obtufe  fegments ; the  fruit  conlifts  of 
four  roundilh  depreffed  capfules ; the  feed 
is  Angle,  of  an  oval  figure,  gibbous,  acu- 
minated, and  fmooth.  See  plate  LXV. 
fig-  3- 

Its  roots  is  kept  in  the  {hops,  and  is 
efteemed  a peftoral  and  narcotic. 

Some  recommend  it  in  catarrhs,  the  go- 
norrhoea, and  fcrophulous  cafes. 

CYNOGLOSSUS,  in  ichthyolcgy,  a fifh  of 
the  pleuroneftes-kind,  with  the  eyes  on 
the  right,  and  the  anus  on  the  left  fide, 
and  furniftied  with  fliarp  teeth.  See  the 
article  Pleuronectes. 

CYNOMETRA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  decandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  cup  of  which  is  divided  into  four  feg- 
ments; and  the  fruit  is  a flelhy  lunated 
pod,  containing  a Angle  feed. 

CYNOMORIUM,  Maltese  fungus,  in 
botany,  a genus  of  the  monoecia-  monan- 
dria  clafs  of  plants,  the  flower  of  which 
is  amentaceous  ; the  female  flofcules  be- 
ing mixed  with  the  male  ones  on  fome 
plants,  and  fcarce  removed  from  them, 
and  neither  having  any  corolla ; the  fi  uit 
is  naked,  and  the  leed  Angle  and  roundilh. 

. ^ee  plate  LXVI.  fig.  2. 

This  plant  is  a very  powerful  aftringent. 

CYNOMUIA,  the  dog-fly,  in  zoology. 
See  the  article  Dog-fly. 

GYNOREXY,  among  phyficians,  the  fame 
with  bulimy.  See  the  article  Bulimy. 


CYNOSURA,  in  aftronomy,  a name  given 
by  the  Greeks  to  the  conftellation  of  ur-- 
fa  minor.  See  the  article  Ursa. 

This  is  the  conftellation  next  to  the  north 
pole. 

C’YNOSURUS,  Dog’s  tail  grass,  in 
botany,  a genus  of  the  triandria-digynia 
clafs  of  plants,  whofe  'corolla  confills  of 
two  valves;  the  exterior  concave,  longer, 
and  ariftated  ; the  interior,  plane,  with- 
out any  arifta  : the  corolla  furrounds  the 
feed,  which  is  fingle,  of  an  oblong  figure, 
and  pointed  at  each  end. 

CYON,  or  Cion,  among  gardeners.  See 
the  article  Cion. 

CYPERUS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
triandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  hav- 
ing no  corolla,  nor  any  pericarpium  ; the 
feed  is  fingle,  of  a triquetrous  form, 
acuminated,  and  having  no  villi  or  hairs. 
See  plate  LXV.  fig.  4.. 

The  roots  of  this  plant  are  carminative 
and  attenuant;  they  promote  the  menfes, 
and  are  good  in  all  chronic  cafes,  arifing 
from  obftruftions  of  the  vilcera. 

CYPHER,  or  Cipher.  See  Cipher. 

CYPHOMA,  Cyphos,  or  Cyphosis,  an 
incurvation  of  the  fpine,  forming  a crook- 
ednefs  in  the  back.  See  Spine. 

CYPHONISM,  in  grecian  antiquity,  a 
punilhment  inflifled  upon  criminals,  by 
faftening  a collar  of  wood  round  theij- 
necks,  which  conftrained  them  to  keep, 
their  heads  bowed  down  : fome  fay,  tbs' 
neck,  hands,  and  feet  were  fettered  or 
inclofed  within  it.  See  Kinophonism. 

CYPR.®A,  a kind  of  I'nail-lhells,  of  an 
oval  contorted  figure,  and  with  a longi- 
tudinal aperture. 

To  this  genus  belong  the  concha  veneris 
and  the  mbnefa  gulneenfis,  the  former  of 
which  is  reprefented  in  plate  LXIV.  fig.  6. 

CYPRESS,  cuprejfus,  the  englilh  name  of 
a genus  of  trees.  See  Cupressus. 

ftiTwrarr-CYPREss,  the  fame  with  the  che- 
nopodium  of  botanifts.  . See  the  article 
Chenopodium. 

CYPRINUS,  in  ichthyology,  a very  com- 
prehenfive  genus  of  fifties  of  the  order 
of  the  malacopterygii,  the  charaflers 
of  which  are  thefe:  the  branchioltege 
membrane  on  each  fide  contains  three 
fmall  bones  ; the  mouth  is  loothlefs,  ex- 
cept that  towards  the  orifice  of  the  fto- 
mach  there  are  two  ferrated  bones,  which 
ferve  inftead  of  teeth. 

This  is  a very  numerous  genus,  com- 
prehending the  roach,  tench,  carp,  gud- 
geon, barbel,  chub,  bream,  bleak,  &c. 

CYPRIPEDIUM,  LADIES  SLIPPER,  in 
botany,  a genus  of  plants  ol  the  gy- 
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nandxia-diandria  clafs,  the  flower  of 
which  confifts  of  four  or  five  very  long, 
ereft,  and  narrow  petals ; the  fruit  is  an 
oval  unilocular  capfule,  containing  a 
great  number  of  minute  feeds. 
CYPRUS,  an  iiland  fituated  in  the  moll 
eafterly  part  of  the  Levant,  or  Mediter- 
ranean fea,  between  33®  and  36®  eall 
longitude, ■■  and  between  33.°  and-  36“ 
north  latitude. 

It  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
, long  and  feyenty  broad,  and  is  fubjedl'to 
the  Turks.  : . 

ICnightj  of  Crv^vs,  an,  order  inftituted  by 
Guy  de  Lufignan,  titular  king. of  Jeru- 
falem,  to  whom  Richard  I.  of  England, 

■ after  conquering  this  iflanJ,  made  over 
•,  hia  right. 

Thefe  knights  were'-  alfo  denominated 
. knights  of  filence,and  knights  of  the  fword. 
CYRENAICS,  cyrenaici^  a fe£l  of  antient 
philbfophers,  fo  called  from  their  founder, 
Ariftippus  of  Cyrene,  a difciple  of  So- 
crates. 

'The  great  principle  of  their  doflrine  was, 
that  the  fupreme  good  of  man  in  this  life 
i is  pleafiire.;  whereby  they  not  only  meant 
- a privation  of  pain  and  a tranquillity,  of 
mind,  but  an  alfemblage  of  all  mental 
and  fenfual  pleafures,  particularly  the  laft. 
See  the  article  Epicurean. 

CYST,  the  bag,  or  tunic,  including  all  in- 
cyfted  tumors,  as  the  fchirvus,  atheroma, 
fteatoma,  meliceres,  &c.  Sep  the  articles 
SctRRHUs,  Atheroma,  &c. 

If  in  extrafting  an  iucylled  tumour,  the 
including  cyll  be  broke,  or  wounded, 

• care  mull  be  taken  to  remove  it,  other- 
wife  the  tumour  will  fpeediiy  return.  See 
the  article  £Kr}yfM  Tumours. 

Indeed  if  the  tumour  be  a Icirrhus,  far- 
coma,  fteatoma,  or  in  a glandular  part, 
the  contents  are  hard  enough  to  make  a 
clean  extirpation  of  it,  notwithftanding 
its  including  coats  be  wounded:  but 

• when  the  .matter  of  the  tumour  is  foft  or 
fluid,  by  its.  efcaping,  the  tumour  will 

. become  flaccid,  fo  that  it  will  hardly  be 
poffible  to  make  a clean  extirpation  of  the 
. cyft,  vyithout  leaving  fome  fragment  be- 
hind, which  mult  in  that  cafe  be  brought 
away  by  dreffing  ihe-abfcefs  with  cligef- 
. lives,  See  the  article  Abscess.; 
CYSTIC,  a name  given  to  two  arteries  and 
two  veins.,  opening  into  the  gall  - bladder. 
-',ftic  ai  teries,  cyflica  gemelU,  are 
^ies  .proceeding  from  the  right 
; coeliac  5 and  that  trunk  of 


the  vena  porta,  which  goes  into  the  livw 
affords  the  cyftic  veina. 

Cystic  Tivzr,  cyjiicus  duaus,  a pipe  that 

goes  into  the  neck  of  the  cyftis,  or  gall- 
bladder,  into  which  fome  bilious  dufis 
likewife  open,  and  through  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  bile  is  evidently  card, 
ed  into  the  cyftis,  in  human  fubjefts. 

Cystic  bile,  one  of  the  two  kinds  of 
bile,  being  diftingullhed  into  the  cyftic 
and  hepatic  bile.  See  the  artifle  Bile. 
The  cyftic  bile  is  very  bitter,  thicker 
and  more  coloured  than  the  hepatic. 

GYSTI6,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with  ve- 
ficula,  or  bladder.  See  Bladder  and 
Vesicul.a. 

CYTISUS,  shrue-trefoil,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  plants  of  the  diadelphia-decan- 
dria  clafs,  with  a papilionaceous  flower, 
and  an  oblong,  obtufe,  and  rigid  pod  for 
its  fruit,  wherein  are  a few  compreffed 

■ and  kidney-llke  feeds.  The  leaves  of  cy- 
tifus  are  efteemed  cooling  and  dil'cutient. 

CYZICENS,  cy%\cena,  a Ibrt  of  magni- 
ficent  banquetting-hou.les,  among  the  an- 
tient Greeks,  fo  called  from  Cyzicus,  a 
eity  famous,  for  its  fumptuous  buildings. 
Thocyzicens  always  looked  to  the  north, 
opened  into  pleafant  gardens,  and  were 
the  fame  as  the  triclinia  and  coenacula 
were  at  Rome. 

CZAR,  a title  of  honour  airnmed  by  the 
great  dukes,  or,  as  they  are  now  ftiled, 
emperors  of  Rullla. 

Beeman  makes  no  doubt  but  they  took 
this  title,  by  corruption,  from  caefar,  em- 
peror;, and,  accordingly  they  bear  an 
eagle,  as  the  fymhol  of  their  empire,  and 

, the  word  c/ESAR  in  their  arms:  yetthey 
make  a diftinflion  between  czar  and  c$- 
far,  the  fii  ft  being  taken  for  the  king’s 
name,  land  the  other  for  the  emperor’s, 
The  fil'd  that  bore  this  title  was  Baill, 
the  fon  of  Bafilides,  under  whom  the 
ruffian  powerbegan  to  appear, about  1470. 

CZERNIGOF,  the  capital  of  the  .province 
of  Czernigof,  in  Ruffia,  near  tlie  frontiers 
of  Poland  : eaft  long.  31°  30',  and  north 
lat.  57,®  30'.. 

CZERSKOW,  a town  of  Whrfovia,  in 

. Poland,  fituated  on  the  river  "Viftula, 
about  thirty  miles  fouth  of  'Warfaw, 
eaft  long.  zi°  30',  and  north  lat.  30'. 

CZONGRODT,  a towm  of  Hungary,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  river  Thiefle,  about  thirteen 
miles  north  of  Segedin:  eaft  longitude 
so®  45',  and  north  latitude  46°  36', 
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